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C  JaDQttyliklSSa 


TO      OUB    BBADEB8. 


At  the  commenoement  of  another  year  we  desire  to  acknowledge  the  aid  r  ndered  to  us  by  those 
contribntors  who  have  enabled  ns  to  maintain  so  well  the  popularity  and  usefulness  of  the 
Journal  of  HorHcuUure. 

If  during  the  year  that  is  past  our  paper  has  refreshed  any  weary  brain,  has  solaced  the 
actiTe  man  of  business,  has  been  the  cherished  companion  of  many  a  son  of  coil,  has  preyed 
instructiTe  and  entertaining  to  the  under  gardener,  and  has  been  accepted  as  a  welcome  guest 
in  the  homes  of  those  who  hare  won  their  spurs  in  the  field  of  horticulture,  we  are  content — 
our  workiias  not  been  fruitless. 

There  is  something  a  little  different  between  the  editors  and  the  subscribers  of  a  horti- 
cultural journal  from  that  of  the  majority  of  newspapers.  They  haye  to  consider  the  interests  of 
all  kinds  of  readers,  while  we  only  haye  to  think  of  those  pursuits  with  which  we  are 
particularly  identified,  so  that  there  is  a  mutual  sympathy  between  us,  an  interest  in  one 
another's  welfare,  which  we  feel  assured  will  not  only  continue  but  increase. 

That  the  present  year  will  be  brighter  and  better  than  the  last,  that  enmity  (if  any  has  a 
place  amongst  gardeners)  will  yanish,  that  old  friendships  will  be  cemented,  and  new,  pleasant, 
and  healthy  associations  made,  and  that  horticulture  may  flourish,  is  the  new  year's  wish  of 

THE  EDITORS. 


Juaary  Iff,  leeo.  ] 
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IN  I>EX. 


ABBOTTS,  mu  LBCTUBK  ON  GRAPB 

Viae  ealtare.  SW 
AMea  exeeJM,  171 ;  Ju  ezeelM  Ore- 

AboSu^WpooU  14S,  1»4» «».  n7, 8M 
Abrmalfta  Love  Blra«,  nuuwgement 

01.419 
Aenut  noTs-xealandixB,  IM 
Acanttaaoeoofl    plants    for    winter 

flowerinir,  ld9.  tsa.  SS8, 4M 
AehUlea  Ptannlea  fl^pU  IW 
Aehlmeoiet,  eultore  after  flowering« 

118 
Aicid— destrojlng  weeds  by,  116 ;  re- 

tetlon  of  flowers,  89 
Aeonltnm  panlcnlatiun,  167 
Adiantnm  FleminirU*  SW 
AdTsotagea  of  deep  ealtlvation,  I79f 

l«6 
AftemooD  at  Kew,  7S 
Aiainst  hard  pruning,  89^  4ai,  440, 

Agrtealtural  Show  at  Kilbom,  notes 
on,  18 ;  hee  tent  at,  90, 99 ;  Council 
ineeUnff,l89 

A]lunaadaa,eultuie,lQl :  ittriklng,116 

AUliun  karatavlense,  980 

AOosoms  erlspuB.  485 

Alecasisi,  wtntering,  916 

Altemaatheias.  propagating  In  an- 
tamn,  185 ;  wlntwlng,  94 

Amatenn,  hints  for  young,  79 

Amcxteaa  blight,  destroying,  85,859 

Ameriesn  eamied  goods,  trade  in,  510 

Ameieui  Cowslips.  449 

Aoapdopsis  Yeltchli  not  colouring, 
178 :  at  Frogmore,  819 

Anerlogrne  longlflora,  494 

Andiilnslan  fowls,  colour  of,  418 

ftnflfosste  lannglnoaa*  506 

Anemone  Japonlca  yar.  Honorlne 
Jobert,946 

Anooals  for  fowing,  116 

Anthnrtum  SehfTtzerianum.  78 

Antiquity  of  the  Autumn  Bergamot 
Pear,  974 

Ants,9t 

'Any  other  Variety  "  classes  at  poul- 
try vhows,  484 

Aotoi  gxBCilUma  and  A.  rlllosa,  99 

Apiary,  management  d,  991 

^Vf^eaitawt  rarletles,  958,  89!;  401, 
«L  BedfonLBblre  Twin,  467;  Br. 

Ap^enees, renovating  old, 878 
ApHeots,  selection  of,  899;  branches 

d?lng,8fl 
Artenu  galeatum,  807 
Artlebokee,  Globe,  from  feed,  188; 

Ute  Globe,  879 
Amndo  cottsplcua,  971 
Aideplaa  carassavlca.  814 
Aihgrow,  Sheffield,  868 
Aapszagns,  making  and  salting  beds. 

Aspects  of  walls,  north,  888 

Afphodeios  luteus,  84 

A^dlotos  ostrenormls,'  to  destroy, 

878 
Asplenlnms,  485 

Afler»-Quflled,  18a  'A.  noyl-belgli, 
.M6;  A.Town*hendl,911 
Athyrinm  Fillx-f flemina  Tars.  485 
AotanlneB,  to  cook,  158 
Anenbe  berries,  how  to  sow,  65 
Annul,  twelve  hardy   herbaceous 

9tantafor,li» 
Aarlcniss-eulture  895, 449, 479 :  aphis 

enroots  or.4«;  140 years  ago,  186; 

ieleeUonof,996;  unhealthyTlSB 


Autumn  —  flowerv,  840;  faults  and 
Boses  for,909 ;  herbaeeous  plants  for 
flowering  In,  489;  notes  on  root 
flhows,  878;  ornaments  for,  944 ;  pro- 
pagating, 195 

Axwell  Park  Gardens,  9 

Azaleas— culture,  48 ;  leaves  falling, 
471 ;  varieties  for  forcing,  996.  Mrs. 
Carmlchael,  408 


BAKX  HOLIDAY  AT  CHI8HUKT,  189 
Bantams.  Japane«e,  980 
Barbery  Jam,  recipe  for,  189 
Barlerla  Glbsonl  and  B.  MackenIL 

958 
Barley,  cultivation  of  winter.  817 
Baronne  PnSvost   Bose,  history   of, 


Baskets  for  exhibiting  poultry,  876 
Bassia  latlfolla,  445 
Battersea  Park,  988 
Beans,  late  kidney,  188 
Beaufortia  purpurea,  809 
Beauties,  a  trio  of,  408 
Bedding  made  productive,  884 
Bedfordshlrcerops  in  Sand;  District, 

104 

Bee-keeping  at  Carluke,  88;  made 

pubUc,  59 ;  results  of  In  1870, 901 
Bees— at  Birmingham  Show,  140 ;  and 
bee-keeping,  ffi5;  autumn  among, 
989;  candy  cakes  for,  476;  deartng 
from  supers  and  aectlons,  161 ;  con- 
demned, 161;  hiving  condemned, 
901 ;  how  to  treat  condemned.  857 ; 
do  they  hear?  189;  do  they  know 
their  keeper?  868.    Feeding  896; 
methods   of,  887;   neoessaryi   80; 
with  barleysugar,  199:  with  loaf^ 
sugar,  889.   Food  and  feeding,  961 ; 
food,  cheapest,  800 ;  food  for  in  foul- 
broody  districts,  810.    How  long  do 
they  live  ?  475 ;  preparing  for  win- 
ter, 887.  Queens  surplus.  901 ;  queen, 
fertile  or  not,  989 ;  Inti  oducing  Li- 
ffurlan,  989;    queens,  flying,  800. 
Some  recently  observed  facts  re- 
garding, 450 ;  and  the  Meason,  AO ; 
e.  swallows,   6o;    taking    to  the 
moors,  180 ;  uniting,  888 ;  value  of, 
189;  worker,  fertile,  119.    Hivei— 
chaff  covers  for,  418,  456 ;  covers 
for,  897;  examining,  909  :  feeding, 
956;  grubs  in.  188;  moving,  476; 
new  horixontal  octagon, 488:  stands 
for,807 :  uniting  QueenleM.919 ;  wax 
moth  in,  949, 9Bt:  white  grabs  In,  199 ; 
winter  passages,  418.   ffonfp—har- 
vesting,  161:  Swiss  cake,  516.  ^/odv— 
uniting,  991,  98L    MUefUannnu^ 
oells.royal,  119:  oombs  falling. 4's6 ; 
combs,  paraffin  for,  890  'Mr.  Cowan's 
lecture,  887 ;  foul  brood,  919, 880. 99, 
819. 388, 858 :  effect  of  foul  brood  on 
hive  population,   897;    impressed 
wax  sheets,  40;    a  mistake.  488; 
modern  management,  19,  417,  486; 
non- swarming   system,  19;    Mr. 
Ollerhead's   lecture,  877;     pollen, 
artlflclal,  897;  discovery  of  a  new 
method  of  giving  artlflclal  pollen, 
857 ;  Mllcyllo  acid,  recipe  for,  981 ; 
stings,    protection    against,    80; 
swarming,   controlling,   417  ; 
1879,    40:    V.  non-swarming, 
things   known   and    things 
known,,  949,  990^  858 ;  what  a 
f erence  1 89 

Bee  tent  at  Kilbum,  90, 89 

Beet,  Chilian,  valoe  of,  499 
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Begonias  for  button  holes,  480 ;  bul- 
bils on  stems  of,  449;  Tuberous  at 
Btaastead  l>arkca9;  wintering,  816, 
894.  B.  FrobelU  withering,  816; 
B.  Uartlana,  846 

Belle  Julie  Pear.  868 

Beloperone  cillata,  109 ;  B.  rlolacca, 

Benham  Park,  915 

Blllbergla  vlttata  maorantha,  484 

Blrdhlu  House,  Clonmel,  plants  In 

flower  at,  198 
Birds  in  London  parks,  119 
Bitton  Vicarage,  908 
Blechnum  Splcant,  495 
Bomarea  Carderl.  48 
Bones,  modes  of  dissolving,  449 
Borders,  plants  for  damp,  491 
Botanical  orthogmphy,  845,  870 
Botanic  Gardens,  Sheffield,  868, 84L 
Bothwell  Castle,  489 
Bourg-la-Relne,  819 
Bouvardias,  888 ;  at  Chlswlok, . 
Box  edging,  transplanting,  158 
Branoepetb  Catttle,  500 
BriUiantaisla  owariensls,  494 
British     Bee-keepers'     Association 

Committee  meetings,  59,  941,  986; 

oonversaxione,  887 
British  Ferns,  485, 509 
British  plants.  106 
Brynklnalt,480 
Budding,  materials  for,  861 
Bulbs,  906;  for  forcing,  198 
Burford  Lodge,  61 
Butter,  manufaotnn  ol^  896 
BuxtedPnrk,994 


CABBACiB8-clubrootin,l78;  sowing 
seed, 186 

Gage  birds,  rheumatism  in,  941 

Cuadlums,  wintering.  816 

Calandrlnla  nltlda,  887 

Calanthe  flowers  falling,  449 

CalceoUrias— propagating  In  autumn, 
165, 814 ;  sowing.  957.  a  deflexa,  9U 

Calderstone,  Liverpool,  187 

Callii^tachys  Ianoeolau^  C.  linearis, 
and  a  longif  olia,  99 

Calochortl,  gomip  about,  481 

Calochortus  albus,  C.  dtrinus.  C. 
elegans,  C  liladnus,  and  C.  luteus, 
481 ;  C.  maerocanius,  C.  pulchellus, 
C.  splendens,  ana  C  venustus,  489 

Camellias— culture,  49 1198 ;  standing 
iusand,996 

Campanulas— dwarf,  109 ;  C  oarpatiea, 
94:  a  isophylla,  988, 816,  408 ;  a  py- 
ramldaUs,  88  \C,  turbinate,  408 

Canada,  cheese  and  butter  factories 
of,  487 

Canaries— cages  infested  with  red 
mites,  969,  497;  diseased  skin  in 
Belgians,  59;  in  a  slow  moult,  888: 
treatment*  18,  979;  with  clogged 
ftet,  189 

Candytuft  for  pots.  187 

Canterbury  Bells  for  decoration,  69 

Cape  plants,  select,  91, 191, 810 

Capsicum  Prince  of  Wales.  504 

Carbolic  add  as  an  luMctidde,  195 

Carnations— layering,  185 :  Mr.  Dod- 
wdl's,  148;  flelectton  <A  varletleSf 
945 ;  wintering,  977.  Work  for  July, 
9,84;  for  August,  176;  for  Septem- 
ber, 986 ;  for  October,  944;  for  Mo> 
vemher.499 

Cttroet  bedding  at  Brighton,  881 ;  at 
Windsor  Castle,  148 

Carpet  beds,  9f 


Carrots  and  Lettucee,  85 

Carters'  Telephone   v.  Calv^well's 

Telegraph  Peas,  148 
Gater^llars,  99 
Cattle— fattening  of,  450;  for  home 

farms,  17 ;  importation  of  foreign. 

495;  Kerry,  118;  relative  value  of 

Shorthorn  and  Hereford,  487 ;  shed 

for.  56 ;  summer  graxlng  of ,  U7, 159 
Cattleya   Acklandlis,  90;   C.  amy- 

thystoglossa,  189;  var.  sulphurea. 

99U ;  a  blcolor.  91 :  C.  granuloea  889; 

C.  guttata,  989 ;  C.  Loddigedi,  »0 ; 

C.  llasslaa.  179 ;  C.  Sehilleriana.  91  ; 

C.  Sehilleriana  var.  Regndlli,  99; 

a  velutina,  990 
Caullflowen,  preserving  from  froot. 

419.    Eclipse,    947.    865;    Ydtch't* 

Autumn  Giant,  848, 484 
Celine  stock  for  Roses,  origin  ot  450 
Cerasus  vlrglniana,  10 
Chaff  covers  for  bee  hives.  418, 456 
Chalk  and  lime,  appUoatlon  to  land, 

418,489 

Chalking,  414 

Chamiedorea  Martlana,  19L 

Chamcrops  Fortunel,  809 

Chatsworth  in  October,  409 

Chelone  barbate,  84 

Chemistry  of  garden  cropi^  607 

Cherries,  seleoaon  of,  899 

Cherry  house,  management  of,9^l94h 
480,491 

Cheshunt,  Bank  holidsy  at,  199 

Chilian  Beet^  value  of,  499 

ChlonodoxaLucllli«,9U ;  a  nana,907 

Chirk  Castle  Turnip,  187 

Chorosemiroordatnm  splendens,  91; 
C.  Dloksonll,  99 ;  C.  Henchmanil,91 ; 
C.Lawrendannm,9l:  Cspectablle, 
91;  C.  superbum,  91;  G.  v«rlum 
Chandlerll,99 

Christmas  Boees,  450, 500 

Christmas  vegetables.  460 

Chrysanthemums— after  flowering. 
4n ;  culture,  98,  815,  489 ;  early  at 
Slough,  896 ;  for  exhibition.  477 ;  fur 
planting  against  Houth  wall,  488;  rt*- 

Krt  of  at  Coombe  Bank,  410 :  and  in 
mple  Gardens.  867 ;  repotting.  16 ; 

selection  of  varieties,  488^  478.    La 

Kyniphe,408 
Chiysoooma  Lynoeyris,  946 
Cinchona  Callsaya  vera,  911 
Cinerulas  withering,  957 
Cissus  discolor,  868 ;  not  colouring,  198 
Classlflcation  of  Boses,  498, 441 
Clematises— pruning.  449, 471.  Cflam- 

mula,  867 ;  C.  Jaekmannl,  944 
Clerodendron  Balfourlanum,  culture 

Of.977 

Clethra  arborea,  190^  146, 194, 945 

Climbers,  8tt:  evergreen,  888;  for 
glased  corridor,  185 ;  for  north-east 
aspect,  988 :  pruning  199 

Close  V.  wide  training  of  wall  fruit 
trees,  959 

Clovenfords,  Tweed  Vineyards,  950 

Clnb-root  fungus,  959, 995, 989 

Club-root  in  Tumlpe,  414 

Cock's  comb  pecked,  459 

Coelogyne  ocellata,  98 

Coleuses— new,  604:  propagating  in 
autumn.  186 ;  wlnierlng,  178 

Oolumbarian  and  poultiy  sodetiei,7T 

Comarum  palustre,  105 

Comf rey,  mekl  v,  999, 990^  976»  989 

Conifen  Injured  \ff  wind,  519 

Conservatorlet^ln  winter,  441;  man- 
agement, 469;  selection  of  plants 
for,  441, 47C ;  ventilating,  989 ;  warn, 
419 
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CoHtjUiwIiidlirlH. 


CotURi  b«-k«Diiif ,  *n 

CgtUnr'l  manho™.  m 

Ci>iirtBey/U™rpooLlJ» 

CannIoTbHliIr«.ial 

Itema'i,  Urn  Jecton  on  wlnterlDg 

Itwiu  t«r  bwh  <M 
CoWiMr  ■>  ■  (udenn,  U 

(;nta(iu  PrnouiUi*  omuti,  M8 
CiHI,  (liowrtodUn^ 


in 

Cnil<tli,aM 
Crjttal  Palu 

cnckobhabli 
CqeambnlH! 


CmtatliLaM 

CrjtM  PaluH  .bedding  itiMff 

cnckMjIuAIu  oK  w 

'olI^HlKpl* 

Mb  ITS,  iii,m,  an.  41),  int,  171,  ni 

CalUntwii,  adnuitaCM  of  dHp,  IT 


*I^L*.J 


JUPemiTTu 

Uunata,  Ml ;  saUiv 
CiUTeiit  topla-Ki 


OnCtimiiuku 


jyiatnavitbMra  nuorophTllA,  111 
mstunniu  FnxlaiUa,  uT 
Digging  aiuHinl  Inilt  tiOH,  US.  Wl 
IMgiloK  tniHUlnf,  md  cfopplog,  MO 
DimorpElai  In  (Scnoctwi  wuicis- 

vIsIiTm 
DUbnu  btaMlaon  In  iliMP.  >T 
DadtattlHOai,  m;  D.  tnu«H(aUDm, 

D.  J*annDiun>  Mtd  IXMeuHcUi 
lyOinlmlB,  pnMnUtlan  lo  Ur,  i»- 

DotKUhIn,  rhmbl  nail  Enu  (or  ■ 
gwlca  In.  wr 

Bllutwihz.w:  D. fliiiJ)iiuiaa,'KKI 
Pnlnloa  lAud,uw,BU,fTB 
DroHim,  MI :  D.  rotundlfoUit,  KU 
Oiuki,  Cifnga  iDd  PakUi./TB 


B(KIMmMmil«iWI;  luUan  mporli 

HndsflSt^S!  Bkthtid ,  M» 

■ngtaitald  raA.NO 

KMsuldtr.I^ncblBR  br,  it 

SSnUmom  Andfnimtl,  'w.  B. 
Hwuiuiu,  M;  E.  slnnnlHiTlnitni, 
5(iKCaii|i«l,M»;  E.c7eni>lwlBm 
■nBlUUmiii.  a>;  B.  hrpoentirt- 
&nw,  mji.  lumonm,  mi  B. 
p^Ullaraii,  m:    B.  pnCchellnm, 


airden,  hudj  pluU 


n*.  KH,  tu.  ao^  ui.  iM.iri) ;  VbrJ  vei 

riowen->dd  ?wilon^»;  old- 
lubloned.  uc;  wli1ta,lMi  iDrvIn' 

FiDweiT  [uid.  IM 

Folk  Lon'ot*^a  HoUy  and  MlttKUe, 

|oiit»1nobl»n,  >*ff  ^^  ^j 

-WMS  "».,...,  ■".•»; 

hIvE  popaUllon.  «r 
LbB  beat  TaH«tJ  of  J  i 


Ftnlt  tree«-^ank«ed,  'llj  doie  ». 
vMa  tnlning,  sn;  cullurt,  tSj 
digging  amooMt,  4ti.  ml ;  eflMt  irf 
frSt OB, milB;  In  wrtomUd  poU. 

Fnchita,  and  lu  ™Bvallon,  »M; 
troaul.  111  1  In  tha  Ma  ol  Wlgbt, 
Mi  F.ElMartonialBoanumouili, 

"*"  lagrandlUdranibcotdata,;" 
loi  OocK^  eolUiaUDn  and  1 


irdan  crops,  cbomlslry  of,  so 
idanBT-iaiiary,!** 


Qafltnneaia  BaD«nln«' 


land  and  nnrtbem  oonotlH.  cm 
nairat  Fonulmbinn.  Ml :  npm 
Lng  oorma,  fTI  ;  fttorln|(baLb»,  wtl 
Qbdatons,  Ur,  on  Unpcnti  of;ilrle> 


GLorioaa  inperha  f 


Ip  about  CiUochoni,  481 


ting. n:  ibanklng,  ttT :  arrlnilng, 
»J>:  SvTlan.  «f:  nUllilog  gnem 
no;  wllboDt  flra  hMt,  ]07,  tt,  Ha, 
lu,  m,  Mt.  no.  Ml,  4«0.  Ooldan 
QnHn,mi  IhdiHDald  Conn.  Vt ; 
nanon'i  OoldeD  Qoecn,  Xt,  UD 
hw  tandi,  bnaUng  up  Interior,  IM, 


*,  Riogta 


qiiantltlH 

Ipea  reqtilred  W  baatlDg, 
LjaformullD^SSI;  planu 


,  *«^^'ia 


Onino,  SoQIb  J] 


Hudrbut 


Haxlr  planM,trla  of  obotok  DOS 

Bawl  ant  trade.  Turkiab,  UT 
Beatbcr.  proiwgaClng.  Mi,  «w 

bar  hoDJu,  al^  panlBn  it 
BedgHmUar,  BJdgwa^i,  in,  m 

BflJiotropu,  nl^Dgfrom  Afled,! 
Hellebonu  nigcr,  tto,  an 
HBmel  Hcmpilead,  InonbMor  on 

Harbaceooi  plania,  Klectloa  ol 

HflrtfordsblFA,  a  day  tn,  >L1 
Hliliolan  CaitldTall 


Holly,  tolk-lon  of  the.  al 
Hollrbook,  pnrentlon  ot  tnngiu  oi 
Holme  lAcy  garden,  ni 

ii8,ur,  lic^in  lW,Bil,H».Wlf 
MT,  Ur.  Mi,  us,  SII,  Mi.  41\  4«^  41 

Honlcnliural  DoUi,  iii,  &  tit 
Bortlcnltorti  (Boyai)  rioelatyj  Oon 


Hoya  bella.4111 :  H.  amon,  uuns,  m 
HnclDtbe,  oiutnrt  ot  Komao,  lln ; 

B^nnnuiCnltnnof.TIi  bardr.ait 
B.  panJcnIata  grandlOora.  H4 

Brnienopbrllame,  4UJ 
Hypaifoum  oUouilKul 

hToI]  ^-  - 


JAOQimni  imUHTIACl,  4M 


UFLHCaKMD 

Lamproooc^  Wellbubll,  111 

I  AIM,  a  ffloirery,  144 

lADd.  appJlflauon  ol  olialk  and  lima 

to.  4U,  at-   draining.  tM,  US,  ff*; 

prepailng  for  graH^  at 
I^ndecvpe  garddninf J  hlntJ  on.  MS 

lApagtrla,  potting,  ITT ;  Bunl-dnabla, 

Ivktui.  Llrer^l,  IM 

Laniila,  propagatln  g,  1T» 
lAwn— dreailng  wlQi  caa  llnia,  m; 
— '  vltb  all,  m:^Telllnit  and 
r1nir,CT*:  nmoTlngmoaa  Irom, 


UqDldinannna,ai ;  (or  lord  ng  St 
berri™,n«5i  (orgrMnhonMpl 

Liverpool 'fiolanlDOarden.lu 
Liverpool  HoTtlcoltoral  Aiaoda 
LobelMU,  propaginng',  IM,  IST, 
propagating  In  aiunmn.  IM.  L 
<llDa]lB,MI:  I.  INntmaDna.MI 
■plendena  Ignaa  at  Kav,  111 

Loekinga  Park,  tT4 

London  oarki,  IIS.  MS,  Ml.  Mt 

Lore  fiinli,  management  of  A 


Mabwab  (BUfda  latllDlla)  44 


darket  gardeu  ot 


xo£ro,old,lS,IM 


iireoLn,T4.Ilt,lv 
Ut,Mfl,4I3idecaj1 


^„— ^ — , .decajlEigHt 

■  ■  dTTlng>off  proceu.  w: 
of. no.  AnlBclallytietted 
e.  Tlolorr  ol  Bath,  I,  M;  Netted 
TiBlorT,  in,  IM 
HeDrantbei  trtfoUata,  IW 
Merlin  HalliUlanaief.planU  and  tree* 
Heteurologleal  Society,  report  of  flrat 

Uignooetle  tor  epiing  floveTlng,  tl> 
UUk,  bigh  price  0?  il» :  qoentltr 
made  Inio  clinite.  ua ;  ule  of,  STT 


JOURNAL  OP  flOSTlCOLTtrBB  AMD  OOTTAQB  QABDBNaB. 


Kinlieelgin  oMltnfiuD.  IM 
Kinowl  BoK  SodetT.  rnart  of  mn- 
lul  (Runl  mntlaV,  Si;  and  (4 

V«tlTe  pFuitA.  rrivirt  of  UucbHtBT 

Kteurinn-cnllDn  of,  M.M,IM.  ITT. 
tI7,lU,W<»I,3TI.«l,  to,  «T(^  Bit; 
Inwctn;  ■ii</farnunulDn,St,3U 

KtirBen,  ^iMtOB.  Urnvwl,  n> 
Rtir  Baffiad  BtenUL  HlaCn,  IM,  SIS 
lintc  If  inai,  uid  lu  iiH(s  u  ■ 


Iota  rrom  Ibc  NortL  m:  ud  on 

Uk  ipring  Oawcr  nrdcD,  too 
HtuworUir  TcoetabJei,  d 
Innoteail  Londoii,^d,  U,  ID,  «K 


Oil,  TBM  I.1H018T  la  BBT 

CUbraok,  BhcSeld.  SIO 
OiUialii^  SbeOeld.  K 
OikraJe  Bove,  lArtnooi,  H 
OtoUoflooimn  mucnllhim, 
(teoUicn  aiAGFOcarn,  US 
Okdin  nuBaJufcU 
Md-luliloudBowcn.  US 


»;  Bllinr«ktBn<d  i 


Km  im,  m,t)l>,  at;  chala 
nrten,  %%  IB ;  Uii«  usfBl,  MO 
Oa^  c(  inlHaiiu'  Bod  UutUao 


HlUiUtaUUrty.il 


hnOn  u  an  luBci-klllsr,  IM,  itt, 
j^  htulBg  by  luvc,  to 

hrt^'^M*  IB  Loodoa,  ui 
hmil*  patnMil*,  lU 
naUin  ptlBB«p»  it  BIgbnIe,  411 
IMnn  mM,  qunlltlH  per  Kn,  M 

HMHTllUtCriaa  SDTl  pRTCBWd  br 

iMis.Ut;  eUun<iCM>N,iu,in, 
tl7,ta,tH.ut,iu,  m,  UI,  III,  tTU, 
nt;  in  Donel,  M ;  oo  open  willi 
li&BUi>Bd.4>«t  orFwi,tn,  tao; 
oiMm  Id  Uk  until  et  BDilud. 
w;  uBidB(**TliwnH,H;  wte- 
M  lor  ilDH  boue,  *1};  TurlctlcB 
Iv  ncHHlon,  U,  »^  Ml,  tol 
^j™,    ™«™..„    ,.; 

ImA  utn  bertw  tor.iu:  la  per- 

ssa:a"--~  "■"""- 

hao-utliiDlIT  of  tiM  AMnIDD  Ber- 
PMt,  lA;  encUia,  n,  »T,  ll«; 
BotallKitii;  tlt^OD,iTO;  mi, 
jn  »r ;  cMtautH  (tf  «rlT.  «*;  or 
TMw,  «!,«•;  Klcetloa  o<  Tiult 
aa.i«M«il,«T,tM.  BdltJaUc, 
M;  DanBHn,  Ml :  Eulcr  Beoir^ 
M;  icltfo  Of  WUliuu'  Bod  Cbf «- 

fw  me  s^ur  *is)^  to  doatror,  (n 

hw^ott*  011,1%  1(0,  nnij  nola 
°eln  Ws,  IV.    B.  Oilben,  aw; 

J^«lnboDa  at  bnett  ^uOS 

htt.niMlicao(,M 

MunolsDu-lxddUii.MLUS:  cnl- 
nn  ot  euli-llairera,  li;  ciQturE 
■  IM*  ul  UacT,  Ti,  ri:  proni- 
g^ln  *aiiiniD.'LW;  kIo^oiT^ 

jBlu  baddiDf ,  lu :   t«uJ,  choice. 


L-elaivoDliuii  Sadeti,  niuiiae  ol  Uuu- 
mllleMn 

ot  berdr,  tti;  Tarletlei  forexpoHd 

Che  Bortit,  XI :  P.  Unuiuiioiidl  jall- 
"ifi,  I" 

Septemb^'ao;  for  OcCabet' Ml; 

ngnni,  U  uie  CttfUI  PbIus  Show, 

4Jsi  hamlB«,KO,ao 
mds  Apple  cullur^  71,  ui,  in^  m. 


fluu,    HcDdemnl,   luurocepbAl 
SleppeuliDD,  BDd  ipecubllli,  on 


Hleppeuli 

_  InpiLculh  1 

ysiUS 

PfthproEeci 


'mI^i 


PJonghlDgL ^,.. 

Flnme-«4ejBetln4r>IB>,  MleotTttrlBtlf% 
HXSn,  tOi:  TeiT  iDt^  OBi.  Onnd 
SbWIw;  PoDd'iSeSllDf.tM 

Pliulii  OnDiDii  banvlT,  lie 

PolniettUi,  lo>Ui(  ihefrtoU-—  — 

PolleD,  utUdAlj  wr;  dlAc< 
Dew  method^  (iTliig,  U1 


PoiMiR*-  cnltuc  iTi,tK><a>*n;MT; 
dlMBM.lM;  note*  onToR;  plwtlnr 
Id  uiuuun,  lui  Ned.  ti>;  mun 
*eU.lMi  iiorlDg.Mi  aDUUlulH 
lor,  tUiinppljiitiMl.  Cartsr^iud 

MT;  SDlfona'llkaiiam  Boanm.au, 

SU;  OTifflllof  UifinainBonun,  til 
Patutig  eGod,  tt» 

PoDltry  man  [^vlnmbtiima  Kdetleii, 
Foaltrr  Cinb,  CDnunlltM  meetlncsa, 

aktn.cit 

feeding,  4L^  ou  i  In  trun  ud  bdov, 
till  nurklnH,  m;  reqnlillei,  OK; 
PoQlU7ifliom,]ndglii(»l,iai;  tpecii- 


IMmulA*— double,  MO  ;  retJLrdloffptaL 
Oultnre  ot  P.  denUculau,  li;  f. 

PrSa'i^t'ljT         I  Tint  1     H7 

PriH  null  il  (iblblUou,  in,  Ui 
fnmlnK-aCiliut    hud,  M>,  U^  1W, 

PB7c£ocr]e]BUilDlllorLW7 
P>rcLhmnu,  double,  a;  P.  nUgTno- 

Prrolii  rotoDdlfolli,  lU 


IUjl>rir,furaliiii  ^,IT 

Bun  Dcn  liuD.  plullDf ,  111 

Heal  BiiKnrdeD,iM 

Bed  Bom  Vineries  vleliU),Tt;Feube« 

HeldlH  fluiccHcne.  SM 

Bcgmt'iPuk.m 

BeDOTUIn(oldApplatne*,>n 

BcTiewe  a?  Book*-'  Amu,  lU  Topo- 
gnphT.  Hitnnl  Hlitoi7,  and  ia- 
tiquluej,"  bT  tbe  lADdebonmKbi', 
lH;  -Mtlrb  Song  Birder  by  ^i. 
RIctienI  U.  Ladler,  «0:  -Bnmbaiu 
Beecbee/'  br  Ki.  Healh,  Ml ;  •  Kd- 
ropenn  Feroe,"  by  Mr.  Britten,  ini ; 
•UIIM  Ud  Ltielr  Cnltun,"  b;  Dr. 
Wailue.  ng;  -SUnnaL  of  Bee- 
KeepUuT  bj  Ui.  Uonter,  m; 
-Montood  at  Leai  (W;  MT; 
'OrebBJd  Uonee,  by  Hr.  T.  slTerv, 
n  1  *  Pnettcil  PtnoD  Keeper,"  ln> 
Ui.  l.ewli  WilitaL  Ms;  -iSmblH 
In  Beveb  of  Wdd  Flowen,"  br  MlH 
p]nee.lMi-fiijiInm  tba  btfaai 
of  K*lnr&  or  Farablei  ol  Plant 
Ula,"  h  tbe  BeT.  Junei  HIeL  ILA, 


PlanCa,"  b;  Un.  Lankeiter   1 


BIdBway'e  bedge  trimmer,  n,nT 
Robr  UaiL,  Llveq^Dol,  m 


Baronoe  PnToet,  bletorr  6f,  an; 
La  Fianoe  tor  vlnler,  mi;  Llllle 

maUon,  IIT 
Bndbeckla  Newmannl,  U 
Bye  OraH,  Italian,  CDldiatlon  ot,  n 


SaponartaoQolDAllt  fl-pUMd 
SaoDden,  deaUi  ol  Mr.  Wilioa,  Kl 
BuUiM*  FoRBnel,  010 


BcolopendriDTii  Tiilfim,  m 

BeakalerchiaDlD*,  u 
Sea  eand  lor  potIlna,n 
fleaaonable   hlnu  lor 


Sheffleld  botanical  Qaiden^^a, ' 

■19,  nCmS^w 


Bfit-BiMol  Be*-kee|wi'  at  BonUi 

KeniluEtoo,   T«,  W;    Devon  and 

Hetnpflteaij)  MO  ^Bbropahlr^  111 


KlngiUniKiD-ThamtafM) ;  LambeCb, 
Mt ;  UTerpool,  Ml ;  Putney,  nt; 
RIcbmoDd,  Ml;  BbeOclif,  tu 
tUire«ibun',tM ;  BobttaamptoD,  tu; 
bloke  XevlDsloD.  <M ;  sKiiliam 
(nd^^EMxl(«i  «f ;    Toiling,  MT; 

-' — '-- '  —  iCiynal  Pa- 


Walloiton-n 

■Vn*!— Chelmelu™,  m  ;  vij. 
law,  in  ;  Uerclord,  Ml;  ni 

SorilliiXTt^inl 


'  'sa" 


(IBM.    a 


)-.■'- Alexandra  Palace,  lit':  Anl- 
e.rp.  m;  BeblniloD,  111:  Bli^ 
ni.nulmm,  »a;  Brf*.CoBi(o-Hob«t^ 
t  l:  lanierbniT.lOiL'iyilalPaliioB, 
i  miia  on,  Ui  Faralnctaam,  ID- 
e  :.  [isbnrxlL,  UB;  Hereford,  g7; 
I  I  k,  lM;Xultoir,  W:  Malditwb 
>    v.illonalBoeeSocietyatOnlal 


Standfleld  Bome,  Llrerpool,  M 

Buplelord  BoHi,  Mt 

Sprlns  doner  niden,  nolee  on, 


Slepbano^TBun  BalUel,  111 
B[eplian<4l>— leavea  lalllDi,  lU;  not 

Stlun  of  beee,  p'roiectloa'afajnit,  M 

B[onii,eaecti<^,lli,lts,m;  the  late, 

BtoTe,mina«e>ntnto(,u^g»\t4a^Ml 

banging  buketMCi  nolee  onpluu, 

tU,»a,ttt,t»ti;  lanolDa&Boii^Dd, 
10 ;  lorOng  Id  noU,  1,I1L  UO,  III, 
llili«.tJ,*M,U«,IM.MI;  llqidd 


0;  lorprceerTfDg,117;pre' 

rcon  deaoj,  M :  DDdvMM*, 

ig  •■  old  plaDth  Mi   Black 

ii,u«,aKi;  OniTeEud  Scarlet. It): 

»e»lun'irieedllog,M7.1« 
SnbtropleaU,  IM 
Bnbnrban  nidenlng.  It,  OS,  m  ISO, 

n!,iTi,iilui  la^tN 
SDbDrbaaTTlla^n^I.l«,U,U 
bSiuSI  Uob'^'^SE  M    '"*' "' 
Bnperphoepbate  of   lloie,  recljie  to 
Snltoire  CoDaaenv  Tom  aUi  M 


vlii 


JOURNAL  OF  HOBTICtJLTXTKB  AND  COTTAGB  GABDENEB. 


t  Jamttiy  lft>  1880. 


TXLXGBAPB  AND  TBLBPBONB  P1UL8 
atOriett  Hall.lSS:  r.  CnlTei well's 
Telegraph,  148 ;  notes  on,  190,  srs 

T^Dthredo  groesalarift  on  Ooweberry 
bniihes,  78 

Things  known  and  things  nnlmown 
in  bees.  142. 880, 856 

Thornbury,  Sheffleia.  880 

Thnja  Lobbl  as  a  heage  plant,  176 

Thnnbergla  Hanl8lJ,461 

Thyrsacanthnu  tndlcas,268;  T.  Schom- 
bnrgkianos,  858 

Toads,  46 

Tomatoes- culture  of,  418,  481;  de- 
stroying white  fly  on,  498:  dltieaM 
841,463;  not  setting,  884;  utopplng 
and  training,  844.  Button's  Con- 
qnercr,  68 

Tradencantia  vlrginica,  166 

Tree  prnner,  a  new,  171 

Treeit  unfmitful,  179 

Trenching,   cropping,  and   digging, 

Trichomanes  rad  leans,  508 

Trlcyrtis  hirta,  191 

Trillium  atropurpureum,  T.  erythro- 

carpum,  T.  grandiflorum,  409:  T. 

niyale,  180 ;  T.  pendulum,  T.  petlo- 

latum,  409 
Trio— of  beauties,  408 :  of  choice  hardy 

plants;  506 ;  of  native  plants,  801 
Trip  to  Waltham  Cross,  151 
Triielela  Murxayana,  89;  T.unlflora, 

187 
Tritoma  Uvarla,  146 
Tropasolum  specloeum,  84, 408 
Tuberous  Begonlasat  Stanstead  Park^ 

Tiunl]».  Chirk  Castle,  187;  Veiteh's 
BedGlot>e,88 


Turnips,  elub-root  in,  414 

Tweed  vineyards,  Clovenfords,  800 


(JBCXOLnrA  AUREA  PSNDULA,  881 
Utrlcularia  vulgaris,  891 


YAOCnOUM  RUGOStTM  AT  KXW;S89 
Yallota  purpurea  culture,  848 
Vanda  ooerulea.  867 
Vanessa  Cardui  butterfly,  110 
Vases,  selection  of  plants  for,  481 
Vegetables— at  Messrs.  Carter's  Root 
Show.4S4;  Christmas.  460:  exhibit- 
ing, 158,16-1;  noteworthy,  01;  which 
ai  e  the  best  to  rtow  ?  S87 
Veitch.  death  of  Mrs..  177 
Veiteh's  Autumn  Oiant  Cauliflower, 

S4S,  484 ;  and  Bed  Giobc  Turnip,  91 
Verbawsum  orientate,  167 
Vermin,  garden,  remedies  for,  842 
Veronicas  at  Kew,  171 ;  V.  Lyallii,  807; 

V.  repi'ns.  887 ;  V.  syrlaca,  4U4 
Victoria  Park.  868 
Villa  gardening,  14,  98,  184,  196, 185, 

175,814,851,480,469 
Vines— Mr.  Abbott's  lecture,  889 ;  ab- 
sence of  leaves  on  laterals,  70,  114 ; 
aSrial  roots  on,  56,  75,  878 ;  borders 
defective,  165;  borders,  renewing, 
179,  858;  at  Combe  Abbey  Gardens, 
US ;  cleaning,  164 ;  'culture,  94,  177, 
216, 294. 881, 888, 871.  411, 448, 491 ;  fer- 
menting materials,  101 ;  forcing  in 
dull  weather,  87  ;  grafting,  511 ;  lift- 
ing, 141 ;  management,  15, 184 ;  au- 
tumn nuinagement,  155,  and  summer 
management,  54;  in  narrow  bor- 
ders, «l;  In  pots,  188,  888,  853, 881 ; 


YineB—CorUinued. 
pruning,  164, 177, 411;  red  spider  on, 
91 ;  removing,  874 :  renovating,  141 ; 
8t<«k8  for.861 ;  syringing,  48,91 ;  un- 
fruitful. 177,  450;  unhealthy.  118, 
894;  varieties  for  mdzed  houi>e,85l,a91 

Viola  gracilis,  50S 

Violets— culture  of  Neapolitan,  75; 
planting,  888 ;  varieties  for  bedding, 

Virginia,  West,  for^cmigration,  818 


WALLFLOWERS,  PROPAGATION  OF 
double,  257 

Wall  fruits  in  Wales,  78;  protecting 
from  injects.  291 

Walls  north  aspects  of,  861;  value  of 
for  Pears.  485 

Walthnm  Cross,  trip  to.  151 

Water  Lily  planting.  1S6 

Water  plant*,  selection  of,  884 

^VntKon.  death  of  Mr.  W.  F.,4i5 

Wax  hheets.  Impressed,  40 

Weasels  destroying  thnuftes  and 
blackbirds,  848 

Weather— and  its  elTects,  111,819;  sea- 
sonable hints  for  unseasonable,  61 ; 
theory  of,  99.  850;  and  vegetation, 
118.  At  Bedford  and  at  Newcastle, 
484;  in  South  Wales,  479;  Mr.  Sy- 
mons's  report  of  in  London,  484 

Weeds,  destroying  on  lawn,  858:  and 
on  walks,  95;  Dr.  Bchomburgk's  list 
of  naturalised  In  South  Australia, 
506 

Weeks,  death  of  Mr.  John,  149 

Weeks's  Peach  house,  486 

Welford  Park,  174 

Welllngtonla  glgantea,  171, 805, 848 


Welsh  Bose  garden,  196 

Westbrook.  SheflSeld,  885 

West,  run  to  the,  65 

West  Virginia  for  emigration,  818 

What  a  difference  1 89 

Whincote,  Liverpool.  806 

Whinmore  House,  lAyerpool,  818 

White  flowers,  164 

White  fly.  to  destroy,  491 

^liitfleldla  lateritia,  158 

Wild  plants,  our,  149,  111 

Wimbledon  Oardeners'  Society,  meet- 
ing of,  808, 464 

Window  boxes.  814  ;  plants  for,  888 

Windsor  Casile.  carpet  bedding  at,  148 

Wlnter-efTects  of  85;  in  Wslea,  80; 
at  Weymouth,  4.3 

Winter  Barley,  cultivation  of, 817 

Winter  brdding  plantii,347 

Winter- flowering  plants,  .S13, 459 

Wintering  fran>e  for  bees,Mr.Ccwan'a 
lecture  on.  SS7 

Winter  Lettuce,  504 

Winter  pnsf>ages  for  bee  hives,  41S 

Winter  Spinach.  144 

Wltsenla  cor%  mboea,  191 

Woodhall.  211 

Woodland  rides,  457 

Wood  Lilies.  409 

Wootton  Hall.  Liverpool,  806 

Work  for  the  week,  15, 88, 54, 74, 94,  U5, 
184. 156, 177, 106, 816, 835,  165,  276,  894, 
814. 888, 851, 878, 891,  411,  480,  448,  409, 
490,511 

Worms,  48  ;  destroying  on  lawn  18; 
and  in  bowling  green,  184 


TEAR,  80ME  LB880B8  OF  TBE,  188 
Tews,  propagating,  179 


WOODCUTS. 


i, 171 

M       Bedf oidahire  Twin 467 

AotcwTlUow 87 

AaUea,  Mrs.  CarmlchafBl 406 

Barleria  aibeoni SU 

Bomana  CiMrderi 80 

CalUstecfaya  loogifolia H 

Oampanola  laophyUa   ..    ., S88 

Oattkya  Aoklandte     90 

m       Woolor 91 

m       MosBto 171 

m      amethystogloaaa  .. 190 

OarMos  TirginlaoA , , n 

Choroaema  Henchmanni S8 

Oleihn  arboTM     Ill 

Croztetb ,,    ,, 889 

Daafontainia  spitton , ,,  S8S 

Bmnthemmn  Cooperl 129 

Xooilyptas  globnlns 161 

Szoohorda  grandiflon , 71 

Voorest  in  the  ooal  period    • 606 

GMtnmenaa  sangnlnea. .    ..    ..    ..    , Ul 

Geladne  asnrea 486 

Goldings iiz 


Hypericiun  obloagifoUiim ,,    ,,    ,,    ,,  949 

Lankerteila  Bartetl     no 

Lnculia  gxatiadma       , 439 

MoleCzlcket ]  508 

Peach  tree  in  perf ofated  pot     447 

P&ach  Hooaa,  Weeks'fl 486 

Fear— Williains' Bon  Chretien 487 

«      BeurrA  d'Amanlia f07 

Platylobinm  lonnomun       - 19s 

Planting  on  slopes 888 

Plum— Grand  Duke     , 409 

Queen  cella,  abnormal • 119 

Bidgeway's  Hedge  Cntter , 199 

RoeUaoiliata; no 

Sheds  for  stock      5$,  88 

Sheep,  rot  In,  Flukes  dissected 97 

SoUya  linearis jij 

Stephanophysnm  Balkid m 

Tree Fruner, new  ..    ..    ••    ..     ..     ,,    ,,    ,,    ,,    ,,    .,    ,,    ,,  17J 

TtlcyrtlB  hirta 99 

Vine  propagation  at  Combe  Abbey sss 

Winter  bedding     M8 

Wintering  frame  for  bees  (Hr.  Cowan's) 8S7 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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TU 
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rhiHtffllHiit  BoeB  ffljoif 

ToBtatidce  WeUs  Hdrtienltual  Bsdifttltion. 

Alasandia  Falaoe  Bow  Show. 

4  BUinUT  AFTSB  XRIHITT. 

[Bosee  and  PoIargonlimuL 
B^yal  BorttaiMBna  aocfety— Qveat  Szhibltton  of 

[and  Norwich. 

Day. 
74.0 

76.1 
77.1 
76.0 
73J 
74.0 
74.1 

Nigrht-talean. 
60J      69a 
60J      63J 
60J      63.7 
60.B      68.4 
60<8      6SJ 
60.0      69.0 
49.4      61«8 

h,    m. 
8    18 
8    18 
8    17 
6    17 
8    16 
8    16 
8    16 

h.   m. 
8    98 

8  68 

9  99 
9    41 
9    67 

10    11 
10    24 

h.     m. 
2    46 
4      6 
6    98 

6    61 

8  9 

9  24 
10    36 

I>ay«. 
O 

16 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 

m.   i. 

3  68 

4  4 
4  14 
4  24 
4  34 
4  44 
4    68 

184 
188 
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Vram  obsemtloiM  taken  near  London  during  fortj-thiw  ywn,  the  avenire 
tapemfenre  60JO. 

day  tempemtue  of  the  we^  la  76.3^ ;    and  ita  night 

FORCING  firrRAWB£BBI£S  IN  POTS. 

time  of  the  year  is  more  appropriate  than 
the  present  for  diBcnssing  the  merits  of  the 
numerous  yarieties  of  Strawberries  employed 
for  this  putpose  and  the  most  economical 
system  or  preparing  the  plants  for  forcing. 
The  subject  has  been  ably  advanced  by  Mr. 
Taylor.  We  have  tried  the  various  plans  of 
pr^>anng  the  plants,  by  severing  them  nrom  the 
parent  j^ant  and  establishing  them  in  cold 
frameB,  also  layering  in  small  pots,  and  the  one  which 
has  proved  the  most  satisfactory  is  layering  into  the 
frmtxng  pots.  It  not  only  saves  much  time  in 
potting,  but  a  lar^e  amount  of  labour  in  watering.  It  is 
tiie  most  economical  plan  that  can  be  adopted,  and  the 
plants  are  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider  than  when 
sabject  to  the  ordeal  of  drying  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
88  is  the  caae  when  layered  m  small  pots. 

Tour  correspondent,  Mr.  H.  C.  Ogle,  appears  to  cling  to 
the  old  system  of  growing  Strawberries,  and  must  have,  if 
he  forces  a  large  number  of  plants,  plenty  of  cold  pits  at 
his  diiq>osaly  more  in  fact  than  the  majority  of  gardeners 
azB  favoured  with  ;  while  he  recommends  the  plants  to  re- 
main in  cool  pits  the  whole  of  the  season,  which  is  alto- 
gether unnecessary — indeed  it  is  a  disadvantage  rather  than 
otiierwise.  So  long  as  the  plants  grow  freely,  form  well- 
ripened  crowns,  and  produce  fruit  of  first-rate  quality,  we 
flhould  say,  Do  not  trouble  with  the  cold-frame  system. 
In  few  places — very  few  indeed-~could  cold  pits  be  given 
to  Strawberries  ^m  eight  to  ten  months  of  the  year  or 
more.  Besides,  the  pits  can  be  more  profitably  employed 
for  various  plant-growing  purposes  throughout  uie  summer, 
and  be  utilised  for  otiier  valuable  purposes  in  winter  and 

Sing.  Experience  teaches  us,  especially  after  a  winter 
e  the  past,  that  the  placing  of  Strawberries  in  frames 
for  protection  even  in  winter  is  not  needed,  except  in  the 
case  of  those  required  to  be  forced  early.  When  started 
with  heat  and  moisture  they  soon  show  activity  and  throw 
up  their  flower  spikes  better  than  when  kept  in  a  semi- 
active  state  tibirougn  the  winter. 

Again,  we  do  not  afi^ree  with  saucers  of  water  placed 
underneath  the  Strawberry  pots ;  these  and  squares  of 
torf  or,  what  we  have  seen  employed,  shallow  boxes  filled, 
or  partially  filled,  with  soil,  are  used  at  the  expense  of  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit.  It  has  been  difficult  enough  during 
&e  present  Strawberrv  season  to  keep  the  air  of  the  house 
sufficiently  dir  to  give  good  flavour  instead  of  having 
water  from  the  saucers  and  boxes  employed  constantly 
evaporating  to  tiie  fruit.  Turf  placed  under  the  pot  is  also 
objectionable,  and  would  by  no  means  do  where  various 
bstches  have  constantly  to  oe  removed  to  be  brought  f  or- 
wwd  faster  or  retarded,  as  the  case  may  be.  We  have  tried 
these  systems  in  days  gone  by,  and  we  obtain  fruit  as  large 
and  possessing  a  better  flavour  without  them. 

The  varieties  that  have  been  named  are  good.  Vicom- 
tease  H^ricart  de  Thury  is  the  only  variety  that  will  do 
well  outside  here.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  we  prefer  to  Keens' 
Seedling,  but   there  is  very  little  difEerence ;    we  think 
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it  travels  better.      President  is  a  ^and  variety.     What 
has  ^  Charles  Napier  done  to  be  left  out  of  the  list? 
Some  undoubtedly  wiU  be  ready  to  say.  Because  of  the 
number  of  seeds  &at  are  so  prominent  on  the  flesh,  which 
are  so  objectionable  to  the  Strawberry-eater ;  its  travelling 
properties  outbalance  this  objection.    It  travels  better  when 
pacxed  than  any  variety  with  which  we  are  acquainted.. 
Dr.  Hoge;  is  a  fine-flavoured  variety  for  late  purposes^  liie- 
fruit  is  Targe  and  ripens  up  to  a  good  colour.    Another* 
Strawberry  which  should  be    gi*own  in  every  garden  is. 
Underbill's  Sir  Harry.     It  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful'^ 
Strawberries  in  existence  ;  it  is  shy  in  making  runners^ 
and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  obtain  a  stock  fro  m  a  limited 
number  of  plants.     It  promises  well  outside  here  when,, 
as  before  noticed,  all  otiiers  fail,  with  the  exception  of 
Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury.    As  a  second  Strawberry 
it  is  excellent,  and  has  a  splendid  flavour  and  colour,  and 
as  an   autumn  and  winter  fruiter  it  has  no  equal.     Its 
fertility  at  that  season  of  the  year  is  something  wonderful ; 
Vicomtesse  has  no  chance  with  it  for  colour  or  sise  of  fruit.. 
It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  have  fruit  of  it  from  4  to 
5  inches  in  circumference  in  December  or  January. 

Strawberries  outside  are  much  later  than  usual  this  year, 
and  the  batch  of  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thurv  that  fruited 
early  in  the  season,  if  the  necessary  attention  has  been  paid 
to  hardening-off  the  plants  carefully  before  placing  tliem 
outside,  will  now  be  snowing  signs  of  their  newer  spikes, 
and  will  come  in  well  when  those  outside  are  done.  If  the 
flower  spikes  are  advancing  too  rapidly  the  plants  must  be 
placed  m  a  north  aspect.  This  batch  will  set  and  ripen 
well  outside.  The  later  batches  will  be  more  productive 
than  tiiis  early  one.  The  plants  should  be  partially  shaken 
out  and  repotted.  This  operation  should  be  carried  out 
through  the  whole  stock  that  is  intended  for  autumn  and 
winter  fruitine" ;  they  can  also  be  ])lanted  out  in  prepared 
borders  and  lifted  when  the  flower  spikes  commence  showing 
towards  the  end  of  August.  Those  plants  established  in 
pots  did  the  beet  with  us  last  year ;  although  if  lifted 
early  from  the  planted-out  system  they  will  do  very  satis- 
factorily.— William  Bardney. 

RUOT  AND  BLOOM  ON  GRAPES. 

Bust. — ^This  is  one  of  the  ^eatest  disfigurements  which- 
can  afiEect  Grapes.    It  may  be  known  to  every  Grape-grower 
by    the    roup^n   brown  colour  which  marks  and    speckles 
the  berries  ]ust  about  the  time  they  are  thinned.    Some 
berries  are  nearly  covered  with  it,  like  netting  over  the 
surface  of  a  Melon,  others  are  only  spotted  here  and  there ; 
but  in  all  oases  it  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  berries. 
Many  reasons  for  Grapes  being  rusted  have  been  publishedt 
from  time  to  time ;  some  ri^ht,  no  doubt,  and  others  wron^- 
Draughts  of  cold  air  are  said  to  produce  it.    I  do  not  thiuL 
so.    Sulphur  in  the  atmosphere,  and  rubbing  or  touching- 
the  hemes  with  the  head,  are  also  said  to  favour  its  pro- 
duction, but  I  hardly  credit  this  either.    In  my  opinion  the 
chief  cause  of  rust  on  Grapes  is  carelessness  in  thinning. 
Anyone  who  has  thinned  Grapes  will  have  observed  that 
before  one  bunch  has  been  finished  the  scissors  have  become 
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qaite  damp,  and  if  they  are  drawn  through  clean  fingers  or 
Tubbed  on  clean  paper  thej  will  leaye  a  dirty  black  mark,  and 
80  there  is  nothing  which  will  show  dirt  quicker  than  young 
Gra{)es  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  this  which  produces  rust  on 
Grapes.  As  Grapes  are  often  thinned  when  the  bunches  are 
damp  this  increases  the  evil,  and  I  would  advise  anyone  who 
doubts  this  to  be  the  cause  of  rust  to  try  it  on  a  bunch  or  two 
and  see  Hie  result.  To  prevent  rust  those  who  thin  Grapes 
<uumot  be  too  careful  in  keeping  their  scissors  dry  and  clean, 
which  can  easily  be  done  by  wiping  them  frequently  with  a 
cloth  kept  at  hand  for  ^e  purpose. 

Bloom. — On  all  kinds  of  Grapes,  more  especially  those 
well  developed,  a  good  coating  of  bloom  on  the  berries  always 
adds  greatly  to  their  appearance  ;  in  fact  good  bloom  on  Grapes 
may  ba  considered  the  crowning  point  of  perfect  culture,  as 
no  bunch  of  Grapes  can  be  considered  perfect  if  the  bloom  is 
rubbed  or  deficient ;  and  Grapes  otherwise  well  grown,  but 
wanting  in  this,  seldom  take  high  honours  at  shows  or  any- 
where else :  therefore  all  who  aim  at  growing  good  Grapes 
must  try  and  secure  a  perfect  bloom  on  them.  At  some  shows 
prizes  are  (xffered  for  the  best  bloomed  Grapes,  and  the  Black 
Alicante  is  generally  the  variety  which  secures  this,  as  it 
<»rrie8  more  bloom  than  any  other  variety ;  then  come  Gros 
Oolman,  Lady  Downers,  and  the  Black  Hamburgh.  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  is  generally  more  heavily  coated  than  most  other 
white  varieties,  but  tarnished  bloom  is  generally  not  so  much 
observed  on  white  as  black  Grapes. 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  syringing  their  Vines  heavily 
irom  the  time  the  fruit  is  formed  until  it  begins  to  colour 
Jiever  secure  richly  bloomed  Grapes,  as  few  operations  blemish 
the  bloom  more  than  constant  syringing.  Ruobing  the  berries 
witfti  the  fingers  when  thinning  or  at  any  other  time  also  spoils 
-the  bloom,  and  although  it  may  not  be  noticed  much  when  the 
t)eiTie8  are  green,  it  is  very  easily  seen  when  the  fruit  has 
'Coloured.  When  the  bloom  has  been  carefully  preserved  during 
the  time  the  fruit  was  green  it  must  be  equally  well  taken 
«are  of  after  it  is  ripe,  as  then  it  is  more  easLiy  tarnished  than 
ever.  It  is  very  necessary  to  avoid  touching  the  fruit  with 
.anything  at  all  times.  Li  thinning  use  a  little  forked  stick  to 
hold  the  bunch  steady,  but  do  not  touch  it  with  the  hand. 
When  anything  has  to  be  done  to  the  shoots  do  it  with  the 
oitmost  care  ;  and  lastly,  when  the  Grapes  are  ripe  never  en- 
tirely close  the  house  when  there  is  much  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  as  it  will  settle  on  the  berries  and  run  down  them, 
leaving  them  spotted,  streaked,  and  worse  looking  than  if  they 
liad  no  bloom  at  all.— A  Kitchsn  Gardener. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES.— No.  6. 

Work  for  July. — Remove  all  weeds  from  the  surface  of 
the  soil  in  the  pots.  Tie  up  the  flowering  stems  as  fast  as  they 
jgrow,  but  not  too  tightly.  For  top-dressing  employ  a  compost 
of  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam,  decomposed  horse  manure,  and 
leaf  soil.  If  the  soil  is  ligbt  substitute  cow  dung  instead  of 
hoi-se  dung.  Keep  a  good  look-oat  for  aphides,  and  destroy 
■ihem  at  every  opportunity.  Should  the  weather  become  warm 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  syringe  the  plants  in  the  morning,  water- 
ing them  in  the  evening  when  they  require  it  Water  on  the 
outside  of  the  pots  with  the  rose  on  the  watering  can,  as  it  is 
very  beneficial  to  the  plants  to  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere 
when  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  ground  dry. 

Any  plants  which  may  be  forward  enough  with  their  flowers 
if  required  for  exhibition  must  be  disbudded  :  the  plan  I  adopt 
C9  to  remove  all  buds  for  two  or  three  joints  below  the  leading 
or  crown  bud.  Some  few  varieties  at  times  do  not  require  any 
disbudding,  as  they  will  only  throw  up  perhaps  one  side  bud 
in  addition  to  the  leading  bloom  ;  as  for  instance  the  varieties 
Mayor  of  Nottingham,  P.F.,  and  Sibyl,  R.F.  Stop  any  spindles 
which  may  form  on  the  young  growths  by  just  pinching  out  the 
lead :  in  early  situations  these  will  frequently  give  a  good 
layer.  There  are,  however,  a  few  varieties  in  which  it  is  wise 
to  allow  one  or  two  of  the  spindles  to  bear  flowers,  otherwise 
the  whole  of  the  growths  will  spindle.  Bear  in  mind  to  disbud 
the  spindle  close,  leaving  only  the  crown  bloom,  which  will 
generally  extend  the  blooming  period  a  fortnight  to  three 
weeks.  When  the  flower  buds  are  growing  the  plants  and  the 
bloom  will  be  all  the  better  for  being  occasionally  supplied 
with  weak  liquid  manure.  The  proportion  in  which  it  may  be 
used  is,  say,  one  ounce  of  guano  to  the  gallon  of  water  for 
plants  which  are  grown  in  strong  soil ;  whilst  those  which  are 
ra  light  compost  may  have  liquid  manure  prepared  from  sheep 
dung,  new  horse  droppings,  or  cow  dung,  taking  care  not  to 


use  it  too  strong — ^in  fact  it  is  better  to  give  it  weak  and 
often. 

When  the  buds  are  sufficiently  advanced  tie  them  to 
prevent  them  bursting.  The  best  material  I  find  for  that 
purpose  is  unbleached  strong  linen  thread  well  waxed  with 
beeswax,  of  which  I  always  carry  a  ball  in  my  pocket  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  In  tying  use  two  knots,  drawing  the  ends 
80  that  you  can  feel  the  first  tie  is  firm  round  the  bud,  when 
the  other  tie  may  be  made  as  tight  as  possible,  using  always 
a  reefer's  or  weaver*s  knot.  There  are  some  varieties  that 
require  tying  two  or  three  times.  Jenny  Lind,  G3.,  frequently 
wants  tying,  owing  to  the  buds  being  so  liable  to  burst,  when 
very  young,  more  particularly  when  a  large  fiower  is  wanted, 
as  it  is  then  disbudded  harder  than  it  would  otherwise  be  if 
only  wanted  for  an  ordinary  stage  bloom. 

It  will  be  well  to  have  all  rewly  for  carding  jthe  blooms  if 
wanted  for  exhibition.  The  best  place  to  obtain  the  cards  is 
from  Mr.  George  Meek,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London. 
The  two  sizes  generally  employed  are  3^  and  3^  inches  in  dia- 
meter. In  carding  the  bloom  see  that  tiie  hole  of  the  card  is 
large  enough  so  tStLt  it  does  not  press  on  the  calyx  ;  for  this 
purpose  the  hole  should  be  enlarged  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
m  diameter,  and  in  some  cases  even  larger,  supporting  the 
card  with  a  circle  of  soft  paper  starred  in  the  miadle,  which 
will  be  found  quite  sufficient  to  bear  up  the  card.  Those  who 
have  not  yet  been  initiated  into  the  science  of  dressing  will  do 
well  to  procure  the  tools  for  that  purpose  in  readiness  against 
the  time  they  may  be  wanted.  The  instruments  necessary  are 
a  pair  of  scissors,  two  pairs  of  tweezers,  one  steel  for  turning 
back  the  points  of  the  calyx  and  removing  any  self  or  deformed 
petals,  the  other  of  fine  ivory  for  laying  out  and  placing  the 
petals  in  position.  In  addition  a  small  camel's-hair  brush  will 
be  found  useful  for  brushing  off  any  dust  which  may  accumu- 
late on  the  fiowers.  The  b^  tweezers  can  be  procured  from 
Mr.  B.  Simonite,  Rough  Bank,  Sheffield,  who  will  forward 
them  by  post  in  a  case  sufficiently  large  to  hold  a  small  brush 
as  well. 

Plants  in  Beds. — Always  be  on  the  look-out  for  slugs  and 
caterpillars,  which  can  soon  destroy  a  plant.  Another  enemy 
is  the  black  grub  of  the  daddy  longlegs ;  this,  however,  does 
not  do  much  injury  at  this  time  if  the  soil  is  firm.  Tie  up  the 
flower  stems,  disbud,  and  watch  for  green  fly.  In  light  soils 
if  the  weather  proves  dry  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  watering — 
not  sprinkling — betwixt  the  rows,  syringing  the  plants  fre- 
quently in  hot  sunny  weather.  Stir  frequently  amongst  the 
plants,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  the  month  give  a  top-dressing 
of  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and  decomposed  horse  aung. 

Seedlings. — These  should  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  the 
first  pair  of  true  leaves  appear  which  follow  the  cotyledons, 
and  not  when  the  cotyledons  appear  as  stated  at  page  4<H. 

Should  the  plants  at  any  time  prove  too  close  when  planted 
in  the  boxes  give  them  another  shift.  If  the  soil  becomes 
caked  stir  it  fSnequently,  and  if  any  soil  is  splashed  up  from 
heavy  rains  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants  bru^  it  out  with,  a 
small  stiff  brush.  Look  out  for  all  kinds  of  vermin  and  remove 
them  at  once.  Some  seedlings  come  like  a  brush  :  it  is  a  good 
plan  when  too  many  shoots  or  branches  are  formed  to  remove 
some  of  them,  leaving  not  more  than  a  couple.  The  sooner 
this  is  done  the  better.  Those  who  intend  wintering  the  plants 
in  the  open  will  do  well  to  make  the  ground  ready  by  digging  it 
over  deeply,  mixing  some  well-decomposed  manure  in,  and  if 
the  soil  is  light  adding  marl  or  road  scrapings,  or  if  heavy  add 
some  burnt  refuse  and  leave  it  rough  until  wanted  for  planting 
out— Geobge  Rudd. 


AXWELL  PARK  GARDENS. 

Haying  visited  the  gardens  of  Axwell  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Henry  Clavering,  Bart.,  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  being 
shown  through  the  houses,  I  was  much  struck  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Calceolarias  grown  in  8-inch  pots,  while  several 
were  in  6-inch  pots.  Some  of  the  plants  measured  about 
3  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  fiowers  were  very  large  and  hid 
the  foliage  entirely.  The  plants  were  arranged  with  some  good 
specimens  of  Spiraea  japonica,  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Azaleas, 
&c.  The  stove  plants  also  appeared  remarkably  well.  The 
early  vinery  is  a  small  structure  which  was  planted  with 
young  Vines  about  two  years  ago.  They  are  doing  very  well 
and  bearing  a  fair  crop,  and  the  bunches  are  beginning  to 
colour.  The  late  ymerj  is  a  larger  house,  the  Grapes  had 
just  been  thinned,  and  there  will  be  a  good  crop.  The  varieties 
were  chiefly  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.    In 
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the  Peach  houses  the  trees  were  beariog  fine  fruit  and  were 
Teiy  vigorous. 

Gloxinias  were  handsome  ;  they  are  grown  in  6  and  8-inch 
pots,  and  were  each  hearing  from  eight  to  twelve  large 
blooms.  The  flower  garden  has  lately  been  laid  out  from  a 
design  suggested  by  Sir  Henry  Glavering,  and  when  filled 
with  beddmflr  plants  the  beds  will  present  a  very  gay  appear- 
ance. The  xitchen  |^arden  is  about  two  acres  in  extent  and 
walled  in,  and  the  different  crops  are  in  excellent  condition. 
A  foneat  improvement  in  the  walks  is  noticeable ;  they  are 
edged  with  light-coloured  stone,  and  appear  clean  and  neat. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Cowan,  the  hewl  gardener,  who  is  a 
yonng  man  of  great  intelligence,  industrious  both  in  and  out 
of  doors,  courteous  to  visitors,  and  I  may  say  second  to  none 
in  his  profession  in  the  north  of  England. — D.  MgLaben. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 


Okgb  again  are  our  hopes  disappointed  as  regards  the  fruit 
crop.  After  a  vrinter  of  aJmost  unparalleled  severity,  followed 
by  a  very  backward  spring,  we  fondly  hoped  that  what  the 
weather  and  the  birds  had  Id^  for  us  would  then  have  a  chance 
of  becoming  developed  ;  but  not  only  is  the  fruit  crop  to  a  great 
extent  des^yed  (tnat  we  are  unfortunately  becoming  accus- 
tomed to),  but  in  my  own  case  Peach  trees  are  almost  killed, 
and  Pear  trees  away  from  the  walls  are  very  much  injured,  the 
growth  being  stunted,  and  much  of  it  looks  as  if  scorched  ;  a 
few  sorts  only  have  a  crop  and  appear  uninjured,  and  as  these 
must  be  hardier  in  some  respects  than  the  others  they  are 
worth  taking  note  of.  They  are  Monarch,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jerseir,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  and  Bellissime  d'Hiver  as  pyramids  ; 
and  Old  Colmar  on  a  west  wall.  Beurr^  Diel,  Beurr^  Hardy, 
Fondante  d'Automne,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Jargonelle  as 
p^rramids  have  a  few  fruit ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Dnchesse  d'AngoulSme,  Glou  Mor^eau,  Jargonelle,  Josephine 
de  Malines,  Jaminette,  Napoleon,  and  Bergamotte  Esperen  on 
walls.    Most  other  sorts  have  no  fruit  at  all. 

Plums  are  very  clean  and  healthy,  but  are  carrying  barely 
half  a  crop,  and  there  is  no  fiuit  on  standards.  Purple  Gage, 
Late  Rivers,  and  Kirke*s  only  have  a  full  crop,  and  these  are 
on  a  west  wall.  In  the  same  aspect  Green  Gage,  Cooper's 
Large,  and  Imperial  de  Milan  have  about  half  a  crop ;  while 
Jeilenon,  Golden  Drop,  and  Guthrie's  Late  Green  have  very 
few  fruity  and  Ickworth  Impdratice  and  Washington  none  at 
aU.  On  an  east  wall  Purple  Gage  is  the  only  sort  which 
reaches  half  a  crop ;  White  Magnum  Bonum,  Green  Gage,  and 
Grolden  Drop  have  less ;  Washington,  Beine  Claude  de  Bavay, 
Frogmore  Late  Golden,  Blue  Imp^ratrice,  and  Ickworth  Im- 
p^ratrice  have  none.  Early  Rivers  on  a  south  wall  has  a  few 
emits,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Early  Favourite  in  a 
similar  position  as  well  as  on  a  west  wall.  On  a  north  wall 
the  crop  is  perhaps  the  most  r^ular,  but  it  is  also  a  very  thin 
one.  The  sorts  grown  in  this  aspect  are  White  Magnum  Bonum, 
Victoria,  Orleans,  Blue  Perdrigon,  Coe's  Late  Bed,  and  Prince 
of  Wales,  all  of  which  have  some  fruit  on.  Golden  Drop, 
however,  in  the  same  position  has  no  fruit,  and  this  sort,  let 
me  remark,  which  is  generally  one  of  the  surest,  is  in  every 
position  remarkable  this  season  for  its  want  of  fruit. 

Dessert  Cherries  on  walls  are  a  moderate  crop  ;  on  standards 
there  are  next  to  none,  while  Morellos  are  overcropped. 

Of  Apples  it  is  too  early  to  speak  with  certainty.  The  bloom 
has  been  abundant  and  beautiful  beyond  description  ;  it  was 
strong  also  and  perfect  to  all  appearance,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  much  of  it  is  falling  and  leaving  notiiing 
behind  it. 

Currants  are  abundant,  but  will  be  undersized.  Gooseberries 
are  a  fair  crop  and  very  good,  but  we  have  had  plenty  to  do 
to  keep  them  clear  of  tiie  caterpillar.  Probably  not  many  of 
your  readers  have  noticed  what  a  difl^erence  there  is  in  the 
flavour  of  different  varieties  of  Gooseberries  when  used  in  the 
green  state.  I  have  not  found  any  other  kind  yet  so  well 
flavoured  as  Warrington,  but  I  daro  not  tell  the  cook  of  this. 
There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the  varieties  of  Bhubarb, 
and  the  largest-growing  sorts  are  not  the  sweetest. 

Strawbenies  are  blooming  abundantiy,  but  the  flowers  of 
Keens'  Seedling  and  its  allies  aro  weak,  owing  doubtlessly  to 
the  leaves  having  been  killed  by  the  winter.  Those  sorto  on 
which  the  leaves  remained  green  are  stronger  and  promise  to  do 
well ;  but  whenever  will  they  ripen  ?  There  is  not  even  a  Black 
Prince  swelling  up  yet.  Wnen,  too,  shall  we  be  able  to  layer 
mnners  for  forcing  ?  I  am  pulling  the  flowers  off  a  portion 
of  Vicomtesse  H6ricart  de  Tnury  to  give  the  runners  a  better  ' 


chance,  and  I  may  perhaps  thereby  secure  an  autumn  crop 
on  the  old  plants. 

Fig  trees  are  evidentiy  hardier  than  Pears,  for  where  the 
wood  was  ripened  there  is  an  abundance  of  fruit  showing  ;  a 
few  unripe  shoots  only  are  killed  back. — Wm.  Taylob. 


THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY'S  SHOW, 
CBYSTAL   PALACE.--JUNB  28th. 

The  great  Bose  Show  of  the  year — a  Show  that  has  the  support 
of  a  special  Society  for  the  production  and  encouragement  of  the 
queen  of  flowers — was  held  on  Saturday  last  under  the  most  dif  ^ 
advantageous  circumstances  possihie,  the  season  heing  one  of 
the  mo<tt  backward  and  sunless  on  record.    Not  one  real  summer 
day  can  truly  he  said  to  have  appeared  during  the  month  of 
June ;  a  series  of  low  temperatures,  oftentimes  accompanied  with 
heavy  soaking  rains,  hail,  and  thunder,  have  heen  continued  down 
to  the  very  day  before  the  Show.    Many  earnest  efforts  were  made 
to  effect  a  postponement  of  the  day  in  order  that  a  greater  num- 
ber of  growers  mi^ht  be  able  to  take  part  in  this  national  contest ; 
but  very  few  outside  the  pale  of  management  know  the  difficulties 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  altering  fixtures,  however  much  it  may 
benefit  the  exhibitors  :  and  with  large  companies  such  as  that  of 
the  Ciystal  Palace,  whose  arrangements  are  fixed  and  published 
months  beforehand,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  alter  dates.    The 
executive  would  gladly  have  done  so,  but  were  unable  ;  conse- 
quentiy,  notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  Boses  throughout  the 
country,  tins  Society  was  obliged  to  hold  their  annual  southern 
Exhibition  on  the  dfite  originally  fixed,  and  we  confess  we  were 
not  prepared  to  see  as  many  Boses  collected  together  as  were 
there,  especially  when  the  five  gre&t  Bose  nurserymen — ^Messrs. 
Cant,  Cranston,  G.  Paul,  W.  Paul  and  Turner,  were  unable  to 
compete.    The  quality  also,  except  in  a  few  instances,  was  better 
than  we  could  have  expects  for  the  most  unpropitious  season 
that  they  have  endured.     The  great  contest  between  the  two 
champions  (Ifr.  Baker,  Exeter,  and  Mr.  Jowitt,  Hereford)  wa» 
mutually  arranged  to  take  place  at  the  next  National  Show  in  1880. 

We  commence  the  schedule  with  Class  1,  which  is  open  to 
nnrseirmen  only  for  seventy-two  distinct  varieties,  the  premier 

Srize  falling  to  a  collection  brought  from  "  sunny  Devon  "  by 
[essrs.  Curtis,  Sanford,  A  Co.,  Torquay  ;  and  very  fine,  even, 
and  fresh  the  blooms  were,  consisting  of  Victor  Yerdier,  Eugene 
Appert,  La  France,  Francois  Michelon,  Homere,  Jules  Mar> 
gottin,  Charles  Lawson,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Marie  Ban* 
maun,  Comtesse  de  Serenyi,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  G^ndral  Jacque- 
minot (one  of  the  brightest  and  most  perfect  Boses  in  the  Show), 
Prince  Camille  de  Itohan,  Auguste  Bigotard,  Madame  Charles 
Wood,  Abbi  Bramerel,  Annie  Laxton,  Antoine  Ducher,  Moir4, 
Abel  Carriere,  Madame  Lacharme,  S^nateur  Yaisse,  Mdlle.  Bon- 
naire,  Bubens,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  (very  good),  Elie  Morel, 
Bupuy-Jamin,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Yerdier,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Marie 
Yan  Houtte,  Xavier  Olibo,  Comte  de  Paris,  Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Baronne  de  Bothschild,  Madame  Yictor  Yerdier,  Mardchal  Niel, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Due  de  Bohan,  Marie 
Finger,  Camille  Bemardin,  Devoniensis,  Duchesse  de  Yallom- 
brosa,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Miss  Hassard,  Madame  Ther^e  Levet,. 
Abel  Grand,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Madame  Trifle,  Princess  Beatrice, 
William  Jesse,  Feach  Blossom,  Magna  Charta,  Comtesse  de  Cha- 
brUlant,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  Baronne  de  Maynard,  Monsieur 
Fillion,  Lord  Clyde,  Madame  Cl^mence  Joigneaux,  Horace  Yemet, 
Lord  Macaulay,  Lamarque,  Mabel  Morrison,  Marguerite  Brassac, 
Madame  Knorr,  Madame  Ferdinand  Jamin,  Narcisse,  and  La 
Bosiere.  Mr.  Henry  May,  The  Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale,  York- 
shire,  was  awarded  the  second  prize  for  a  verv  even  coUection, 
but  the  majority  of  them  were  smaller  in  size  tnan  the  first-prize 
collection. 

For  forty-eight  varieties,  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each,  Messrs. 
Keynes  it  Co^  Salisbury,  were  first  with  the  following  creditable 
collection  :— John  Hopper,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Yerdier,  Camille  Ber- 
nardin,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Marie  Guillot,  Marie  Baumann.  Princess 
Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  Madame  Yictor  Yerdier,  Dr.  Andry 
(exquisite),  Miss  Hassard,  Marguerite  Brassac,  Jules  Margottin, 
Dapuy- Jamin  (very  fine),  Devoniensis,  Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas,  Yic- 
tor  Yerdier,  Ferdinand  de  Lessens,  Marshal  Niel,  La  Bosiere,  Abel 
Grand,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Maaame  Willermoz,  S^nateur  vaisse, 
Madame  Th^rese  ]!ievet,  FrauQois  Louvat,  Clotilde  BoUandy 
Horace  Yemet,  Tour  Bertrand,  BEironne  de  Bonstetten^  Marie  Yan 
Houtte,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Madame  Marie  Yerdier,  John  Eraser, 
Pitard,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  BarthelemyJoubert,  Souvenir  d'hn 
Ami,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Boyal  Standard,  Duke  of  JSdinburgh,  La 
France,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Celine  Forestier,  Maurice  Bemardin,. 
Madame  de  Laboulaye,  Fisher  Holmes,  and  Boule  de  Nei^e.  Mr. 
May  was  again  placed  second  with  a  very  fresh  collection,  but 
would  have  displayed  them  to  a  much  greater  advantage  if  he 
could  have  devote^i  more  space  to  them.  To  cram  seventy-two 
bloon.^  in  an  ordinal  v  twenty-four  box  does  not  show  them  off  in 
the  best  ^""ossible  man.^er  ^  however,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  cut  such 
a  quantity  v  ^  blooms,  v»  hich  must  have  been  grown  entirely  under 
glass,  seemgi>at  theyc\  me  from  Yorkshire. 
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C  Jnly  |»  Un. 


In  the  class  for  thirty-six  single  tmsssi  there  were  three 
competitors.  Messrs.  Kinmont  it  Kidd,  Canterbnrjj  Kent,  were  a 
«ooa  first  with  a  splendid  thirtj-eiz,  remarkable  ahke  for  siie  of 
vioem  «nd  brightness  of  colour.  They  comprised  Edonaid  Mofreo, 
'Gloire  de  Dijon,  B^natenr  Vaisse,  Princess  Beatrice,  Madame 
Victor  Vexdier,  Baronne  de  Bothschild,  Marqnise  de  Castellane, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Madame  Pillion,  Dr.  Andxr,  Mdlle.  Th6rtee 
Leyet,  Antoine  Dncher,  Dnchess  of  Edinbnrgh.  Jfonsieiur  Oabriel 
Toomier,  Annie  Lazton,  Belle  Lyoanaise,  Madame  Emma  All 
^splendid),  Mar^chal  YaUiantj  Victor  Yerdier,  Mar^ohal  Niel,  John 
Hojpper,  Abb4  Bramerel,  Jalie  Tonvais,  Baron  Hanssmann,  Mar- 
oaise  de  Gibot,  Margnerite  Brassac,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Marquise 
de  Mortemart  ,Madame  Lacharme,  Felix  Genero,  Dopny-Jamin, 
Xhike  of  Edinburgh,  Horace  Yemet,  Madame  Yietor  Yerdier,  and 
Monsienr  Noman.  Mr.  W.  Corp,  High  Street,  Oxford,  obtained 
the  second  prize  with  a  fresh  collection,  the  flowers  being  smaller 
in  sise ;  and  Jlr.  Piper^  TJckfield,  Sussex,  was  awarded  the  third  prize. 

For  twenty-four  distinct  yarieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  there 
were  again  three  competitors.  Messrs.  Cnrfcis,  Sanford,  A  Co. 
{gained  the  first  position  with  a  yery  excellent  collection,  hayhig 
amongst  them  particularly  fine  blooms  of  Mdlle.  Engtoie  Yerdier, 
Victor  Yerdier,  Princess  Beatrice,  and  the  "  Old  General.'*  Messrs. 
Keynes  &  Go.  occupied  the  second  place,  and  Mr.  May  the  third. 

For  twenty-four  distinct  sinele  trusses  Messrs.  Kinmont  &  Kidd 
were  deserredly  awarded  the  first  prize  for  undoubtedly  the  finest 
collection  in  the  Show,  and  consisted  of  Annie  Laxton,  John 
Hopper,  La  France,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Souyenir  Arthur  de 
Sai^l,  Baronne  Haussmann,  Dnchesse  de  Yallombroea.  Etienne 
Leyet,  Duke  of  Edinbnrffh,  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  Canaille  Ber- 
nardin  (yery  fine),  Mar^chal  Niel,  Antoine  Ducher.  Madame  Emma 
All,  Dupuy-Jamin,  Henri  Pages,  Monsieur  E.  i.  Teas,  Beyoni- 
ensis,  Victor  Yerdier,  Mdlle.  Bonnaire,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Mar- 
qnise  de  Gibot,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Madame  Th^rtee  ijeyet. 
Mr.  W.  Cor^  was  awarded  the  second  prize  for  a  highly  creditable 
^tand  contaming  a  good  Mar^chal  l^el  and  seyeral  other  Teas. 
Mr.  W.  Pipor  was  third.  Messrs.  James  Mitchell  dk  Son,  Pilt- 
down,  Uckneld,  Sussex,  exhibited  a  good  collection  of  twelye  Teas 
■or  Noisett'.s,  distinct,  which  nined  the  premier  prize.  Mr.  W. 
Piper  was  awarded  the  second  prize.  Messrs.  Mitchell  A  Sons' 
ooUection  consisted  of  Due  de  Magenta,  Sonyenir  d'Elise  Yardon, 
Deyoniensis,  Marshal  Niel,  Comtede  Paris,  Elise  Sauyage,  Moir^, 
Jean  Pemet,  Adam,  Josephine  Malton,  and  Comtesse  OuTariiEO. 

The  amateurs'  classes  were  fairly  well  filled  except  in  some 
instances,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  entire  absence  of  com- 
petition in  the  class  for  forty-eig:ht  varieties.  Seyeral  meritorious 
collections  were  staged^  which  included  generally  good  blooms. 
For  thirty-six  distinct  single  trusses  fire  prizes  were  offered,  and 
only  three  competitors  appeared.  Mr.  John  Hollingworth,  Maid- 
stone, secured  the  highest  award  with  a  collection  of  generally 
good  and  substantial  blooms.  The  best  were  Beauty  of  Waltham 
(excellent),  Mar^chal  Niel,  Prince  of  Wales,  Maurice  Bemardin, 
Mjtrie  Banmann,  Charles  Lefebyre,  Baronne  Preyoet,  Belle  Lyon- 
naise,  Annie  Laxton,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Souyenir  d'un  Ami 
(very  fine),  Victor  Yerdier,  Camille  Bemardin,  Madame  Willermoz, 
Comte  de  Paris,  and  Dupuy-Jamin.  Mr.  B.  N.  G.  Baker,  Heayi- 
tree,  Devon,  followed  with  some  fine  blooms,  among  which  we 
noted  Chesnunt  Hybrid,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Xayier  Olibo, 
Dupuy-Jamin,  Annie  Laxton,  and  Duke  of  I^inburgh.  Mr. 
Joseph  Daris,  Wilton,  Salisbury,  secured  the  third  prize  with  a 
collection  of  average  merit,  but  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Gloire  de 
Bordeaux,  and  Triomphe  de  Rennes  were  well  represented. 

For  twenty-four  distinct  single  trusses  the  competition  was  a 
little  more  urely,  eight  collections  being  staged.  The  premier 
prize  was  deservedly  awarded  to  Thomas  Jowitt,  Esq.,  Old  Weir, 
Hereford,  whose  flowers  were  substantial  and  even  ;  but  the  most 
^conspicuous  of  all,  and  one  that  attracted  general  admiration,  was 
a  magnificent  bloom  of  Niphetos.  Many  others  were  good,  par- 
ticularly Horace  Yemet,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Cloth'  of  Gk>ld,  Souvenir 
<d'nn  Ami,  Mr. Wilson  Saunders,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Princess  Mary 
•of  Cambridge,  Devoniensis,  Miss  Hassard,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Prince  CamiUe  de  Kohan.  Mr.  John  Hol- 
lingworth was  second,  and  exhibited  several  fresh  and  excellent 
blooms — notably  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Marshal  Niel,  Marie  Bau- 
mann,  Victor  Yerdier,  Jules  Marjzrottin,  Duke  of  Edinbur^,  and 
Oiarles  Lefebvre.  Mr.  John  Edwards,  Stisted  Rectory,  was 
third  with  rather  small  flowers,  but  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  Horace 
Yeraet  were  good.  Mr.  W.  Harrington,  gardener  to  E.  Mitchell, 
Esq.,  Romford,  Essex,  was  fourth.  Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker  fifth,  and 
Mr.  L.  Stephenson,  Redholme,  sixtn. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  varieties,  three  tmsses  of  each, 
there  were  four  exhibitors,  Mr.  John  Hollin^orth  securing  tiie 
first  place  with  a  very  fair  collection,  including  Comte  de  Paris, 
Anna  Alexieff,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vaidon^  Mane 
Banmann,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Charles  Lawson,  and  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami.  The  second  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  Joseph  Davis,  blooms 
of  the  following  varieties  beine  well  shown — Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Abel  Grandj  T>upuy-Jamin,  Celine  Forestier,  Marie  Baumann, 
Mar^ohal  Nif/,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Jules 
Margottin.  Mr.  Mayo,  Com  Market,  Oxford,  was  third.  For 
twelve  disU'  .ct  single  trusses  thee  were  five  entries,  bat  nothing 


possessed  of  nnusual  merit  was  sUced.  The  fkM  poritkmwu 
allotted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Wakeley,  Ramham,  Sittingbowne,  KMt, 
whose  coUeetioD  inebided  large  blooms,  bat  Sobm  wsts  mite  too 
full.  The  principal  varieties  wec«  Charles  Lef sbvis.  Miss  POdle, 
Prince  Camille  de  Bolma,  Mons.  Sbeiiae  Lsy«t,  Ferdisaiid  de 
Lesseps,  and  Couatsas  of  Oxford.  Mr.  J.  RidoixL  cazdener  to 
B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  followed  with 
Jules  Margottin,  Pierre  Netting,  Devoniensis,  jSoibos  Yenet, 
Baronne  de  Rothschild,  and  others.  E.  Mawkj JSsq.,  Lm^now 
House,  Addisoombe,  was  third ;  and  Mr.  Alfred  Bvaiis,  Mntao, 
fourth. 

In  the  class  for  nine  distiaot  single  tfiisses  tlisrs  wws  o^ 
oompedtorB  for  the  five  prises  oftsrsd.  Th«B0T.H.BinB,Hsihle- 
down.  Oantsrtmry,  was  a  good  first,  sons  of  the  Uooaas  being 
excellent.  The  varieties  wen  La  France,  Camilla  Bsraardia. 
Souvenir  d'mi  Ami,  Xavisr  Olibo,  Cheahnnt  Hybrid.  Didoe  of 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  Andry,  and  Capitaine  Christy.  Mi.  KOlick. 
Waverinff,  Maidstone^as  seconc^  the  best  blooms  in  his  stand 
being  Jonn  Hopper,  Honoe  Yemet,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Mr. 
Wakeley  was  an  equal  second  with  good  examples  of  Jules  Mar- 
gottin, Pierre  Netting,  and  Marquise  de  Castelhma.  The  Bev. 
Alan  Cheales,  Brockham  Ylcaraffe,  Surrey,  was  third ;  X.  Mawlsy, 


Niel,  Edonard  Morren,  and  Du^mss  of  Edinbwgh  baiag  well 
represented  in  his  stand.  In  tha  class  for  six  distiiicl  single 
trusses  of  Roses  grown  in  ths  suburbs  there  were  font  entnes. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Denison,  The  Observatory,  East  Sheen,  was  awarded 
the  first  prize,  which  consisted  of  a  piece  of  ^latc  presented  liy 
Edward  Mawley,  Esq.  This  lady's  collection  inelnaed  very  lur 
specimens  of  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Glory  of  Waltham, 
Celine  Forestier,  and  Charles  Lawson.  Mr.  James  Wight,  Gipsy 
Hill,  was  seoond  with  poor  flowers ;  and  Mr.  John  BatSBMhB,  Hi{^- 
gate  Road,  third. 

For  twelve  distbiet  Tess  or  Noisettes  (smcle  trasses)  there 
was  good  competition,  there  being  no  less  toan  ten  entries. 
Mr.  James  Brown,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Walsrlow,  Esq.,  Reigste. 
staged  the  premier  collection,  oofuprising  exceUent  examples  of 
Josephine  Malton,  Rubens,  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Jean  Pemet,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Devoniensis.  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Alba  Rosea,  and 
Marshal  Niel.  Mr.  W.  Harrington  was  seoond  with  fine  speci- 
mens of  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Madame  Mar- 
gottin, Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Souvenir  d'Elise.  Mr.  John  Hol- 
Ungworth  was  third,  and  Thomas  Sayille,  Esq..  fourth.  There 
were  six  entries  in  the  dass  for  nins  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses,  but 
the  merits  of  the  majority  were  not  very  high.  The  Rev.  H.  Biron 
had  SOBM  good  blooms  in  his  first-pise  ooUecfekm,  especially 
Sonyenir  d'un  Ami,  Caroline  Knster,  Rubens,  MadasM>  WiUermoc, 
and  Marie  Van  Houtte.  Mrs.  Grsen,  Maidstone,  waa  seoond  with 
large  flowers  of  Mar^chal  Niel,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Devoniensis,  snd 
Comte  de  Paris,  also  very  fine.    Mr.  Wakeley  was  third. 

The  number  of  exhibits  in  the  open  classes  was  yery  small,  and 
in  four  only  were  prizes  awarded.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Ssnfozd  and 
Co.,  Devon  Roseries,  Torouay,  obtained  the  second  prise  for  the 
only  stand  of  twelye  single  trasses  of  Abel  Carri^re.  which  were 
fairly  good.  There  were  eight  entries  for  twelve  sfaigle  trusses 
of  Marshal  Niel,  the  premier  prise  being  secured  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Davis  with  large  and  good  blooms.  Mr.  W.  Corp,  Oxford,  was 
a  close  seoond,  and  Messrs.  Mitchell  k  Sons  were  third.  For 
twelve  sinirle  trusses  of  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  there  were  four 
entries.  Messrs.  Curtis  obtained  highest  honours  with  John 
Hopper,  the  flowers  of  which  were  small,  but  fresh  and  bright. 
Mr.  Baker  was  next  in  c«der  with  Ihrince  Camille  de  Rohan,  neat 
and  good  blooms.  Mr.  J.  W.  Piper,  nurseryman,  XTckfiela,  was 
third  with  Souvenir  de  Charles  Montault. 

In  the  class  for  twelye  Teas  or  Noisettes  not  naoMd  in  the 
schedule  Mr.  W.  Farren,  Cambridge,  was  awarded  the  first  pize 
for  an  exquisite  stand  of  Souyenir  d*nn  AmL  Mr.  G.  Prmce, 
Oxford,  won  the  seoond  place  with  the  same  variety :  and  Mr. 
James  Brown  was  placed  equal  third  with  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Blown 
exhibiting  Belle  Lyonnaise,  and  Mr.  Bi^Eer  Cheshunt  Hybrid. 
There  were  also  several  other  creditable  collections  staged  in  this 
class,  but  the  first-prize  stand  contained  a  very  fine  twelve — ^large 
in  size,  perfect  in  shape  and  colour,  and  all  remarkably  even. 

Sevei-al  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  staged,  including  cut  Roses, 
Pelargoniums,  Pyrethrams,  Ac.  From  Mr.  Mayo  came  five  stands 
of  various  Roses.  Mr.  A.  Evans  sent  a  collection  of  blooms,  also 
Mr.  John  Matlo<^  and  Messrs.  Mitchell  ft  Sone.  Mr.  W.  Farren, 
How  House,  Cambridge,  exhibited  a  box  foil  of  tmnches  of  a 
little  white  Rose  named  Fairy  Queen.  Mr.  Oc»p  of  Oxford  sent 
an  extensive  collection  of  various  Roses.  Mr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  had  ooUeotions  of  Pyrethroms  |  Mr.  Hooper,  Bath, 
Pansies,  Fyrethrums,  and  Rannnculuses ;  Mr.  Boiler  a  collection 
of  miniature  Cacti ;  and  Mr.  Cannell,  Swainley,  Kent,  seyeral  boxes 
of  Pelarsonlums,  representing  Regal,  Show,  and  Fancy  yarieties, 
and  double  and  single  Zonals.  A  handsome  group  of  Tnberous 
Beeonias  and  foliaee  plants  was  arranged  by  Messrs.  Laing  ft  Co., 
and  an  artistic  rockery  and  fountain  were  exhibited  by  J(( 
Dick  Radclyffe  and  Co.,  Holbom. 
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JOUKKAL  OF  HOBTICULTUBS  AND  OOITAOS  OABDBHSB. 


Li  ths  «lt«CB0OB  tUr  Bovml  fTiglmnMni  th*  Dnka  and  BuoImm 
of  OoniiMi^t  and  tlw  DqcImm  of  Bdmbwgh.  honoimd  the  Bzl&i- 
bctkn  bv  thair  pnaenoe.  The  Ulqatriova  Tiuton  inajpected  the 
boiflB  of  Boaee  atteaded  by  Gaaon  Hole,  and  the  Duoheu  of 
ConDanght  acoepted  a  copy  of  the  President's  ^Book  abont 
Bosea^a  bandwome  speoimen  of  Mar^chal  Nlel  Bose  from  the 
Ber.  U.  lyOmbrain,  and  an  illaminated  copy  of  the  Society's 
Beport  (spedaUy  prepared  for  the  occasion),  m>m  Mr.  E.  Hawley. 
The  weather  was  extremely  fine,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  day 
the  patiia  between  iAud  kmg  tables  on  which  the  ptoses  were  ar- 
fsnged  were  crowded  by  uioasands  of  aristooratio  Tisitors,  who 
had  assembled  to  welcome  the  Royal  conple.  The  Exhibition  was 
midonbtedly  a  great  financial  success,  howcTer  unsatisfactory  it 
might  apfiear  fxw  a  Tosariaa's  point  ot  Tiew. 


EUCAL7PTI  AND  TREE  FERNS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

I  HATB  read  witti  much  interest  the  repotts  giren  in  the 
Journal  qf  horticulture  of  the  effects  on  yegetation  of  last 
winter's  aeyere  and  long-continned  cold.  As  I  do  not  see 
mention  of  any  plaoe  in  Scotland  where  Eucalyptus  globulus 
has  snrriTed,  I  write  to  mention  that  in  the  island  of  Arian 
on  tbe  Frith  of  Clyde  theie  are  several  trees  untonched,  two 
at  Biodiok,  the  larger  beiiig  abont  SO  feet  in  height,  and  one  at 
Gome  in  the  saine  ialattd.  The  larg»  tree  at  Brodick  grows  in 
a  wood  ;  it  was  raised  by  me  in  1872,  and  given,  when  a  year 
dd,  to  James  Paterson,  Esq.,  factor  to  His  Grace  tbe  Dnke  of 
TTMtnitnrw^  \fj  whom  it  was  planted  where  mentioned.  It 
would  have  been  much  higher  had  it  not  two  years  ago  during 
a  ftorm  loat  its  top  and  12  feet  of  stem. 

Alongside  it  are  two  other  species,  the  seeds  of  which  were 
sold  to  me  as  E.  pendola.  I  suspect  that  one  of  them  is 
B.  vnygdiJina;  tha  two  differ  in  the  leaves,  the  one  being 
aemile  aad  opposite,  those  of  the  other  alternate  and  having  a 
short  stalk.  Tbej  axe  also  somewhat  difEezent  in  appearance ; 
both  aeree  to  tbe  name  they  bear  in  being  weeping  in  habit. 

At  Cromla  Gardens,  Gorrie,  the  fine  Australian  Tree  Fem, 
Dicksonia  antaictica,  has  stood  without  protection  for  twelve 
years,  and  it  has  now  a  stem  22  inches  in  girth  and  14  inches 
in  he^t.  It  is  uninjured  by  last  winter,  and  is  now  sending 
up  ten  new  fironds  in  addition  to  about  twenty  previously 
existinff.  Last  summer  I  planted  in  the  same  garden  two 
other  fiee  Ferns,  Dicksonia  sqnarrosa  and  Cyatbeamedullaris. 
The  fonoer  had  no  protection  and  is  uninjured  ;  the  latter  was 
oofveved  aionnd  its  stem  and  above  its  crown  with  leaves,  yet 
an  its  fronds  with  the  exoeption  of  one  were  destroyed,  but 
the  crown  was  oninjared,  and  now  it  is  shooting  vigorously. 
Both  the  plants  were  kindly  given  to  me  for  this  experiment 
by  Mr.  Gray,  gardener,  Newfield,  Ayrshire,  who  had  received 
them  from  a  son  in  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. — 
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TSB  weatiier  was  eztramely  unfavourable  to  the  success  of  this 
Bzhibitlsii,  partioolazly  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  dav  when  the 
rain  had  lendeved  the  somewhat  low  land  of  the  Old  Deer  Park  a 
TStftahls  swamp.  Later  on,  however,  the  son  struggled  through 
the  heavy  masses  of  olonds  and  considerably  improved  the  aspect 
of  aAaiis,  for  taking  advantage  of  the  finer  weather  great  numbers 
of  people  flocked  m,  and  when  H.S.H.  the  Duke  of  Took  and 
H.H.H.  Prinoess  Kai^  arrived  there  wen  plenty  to  give  them  a 
hsaity  wekMMse. 

The  exhibits,  which  weie  verv  nmnsmns  and  some  of  especial 
esQiUenoe.  oeoopied  five  tents,  the  two  largest  containing  the  oat 
flowers,  dtalMl^-table  deooxations,  aad  chief  dasaes  devoted  to 
plants :  in  anotli^r  were  ananged  the  groups  of  pleats,  in  a  fourth 
'  wsM  tae  fmit  aad  vegetables,  while  a  small  one  contained  the 
coHagMs'  prodacttons. 

6TOVB  Aim  GBBnraousB  PLAirTa.*-Thsse  were  shown  in  veir 
good  oondltioii,  three  fine  ooUeetlons  of  nine  each  beinff  stMed. 
The  fittt  prise  was  secoced  by  Kr.  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr. 
GaibraBd  Hall,  Swell,  who  exhibited  very  even  and  beautifnl 
of  Oleidisnia  Mendeli,  Todea  superba,  Clerodendron 
„_._jam,  ftioa  Caveadishiaiia,  Aphelexis  macraatha  pur^ 
k,  aad  aa  vniqne  Oypripedium  Stonei  Maring  two  dosen  superb 
KB.  Messrs;  Jadmon  dk  Son  followed  also  with  fine  plants, 
Msa  dsprcaia  beiag  in  beautifal  oondition,  aad  Pimelea  mirabilis 
msnr  fair.  Messrs.  Peed  dk  Son,  Lower  Streatham,  were  third, 
thsir  eoUeetion  inctodhig  an  extraordinary  large  Fimelea  mira- 
Utts  OTsr  5  feet  in  diameter  aad  profusely  flowored.  In  the  open 
dus  for  dx  the  first  prise  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hinnell.  gardener 
to  H.  Davis,  Esq.,  Anglesea  House,  Surbiton,  two  of  his  plants 
being  very  strikmg ;  Krioa  tricolor  dumosa  was  simply  exquisite, 
to  e?«n,  healthy,  and  abundantly  fiowered  that  it  oonld  searoely 
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be  surpassed.  PhGenocoma  prolilera  Bamesi  wss  remarkable  on 
aooouat  of  its  vi^^our  and  the  well-coloured  flowen.  In  the  other 
class  for  six,  which  was  confined  to  persons  residing  within  the 
Society's  district,  Mr.  Crafter,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  W.  Fineh, 
IQngston  HilL  received  the  first  prise  for  fair  jdaats.  He  was 
followed  by  Mi.  AtriU,  gardener  to  J.  Fieake,  Esq.-,  Bank  Grove, 
Ham. 

PaLAaoOEriUMS. — ^The  competition  was  not  very  brisk  in  the 
classes  for  these  plants,  but  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  Watsoiir 
Esq.,  Bedlees,  Ideworth,  exhibited  some  fine  specimens.  He- 
obtamed  the  premier  award  in  the  open  class  for  six  Show  vaiie* 
lies  with  even  and  well-flowerpd  plants,  the  blooms  large  and 
well  formed ;  the  best  were  Prince  Leopold,  Princess  of  Denmark, 
Archduchess,  Mary  Hoyle,  and  Snowwhke.  Mr.  WeUs,  ipudeaer 
to  C.  W.  Selwyn,  &q.,  Selwyn  Court,  Bichmond,  was  pla<xd  third. 
In  the  corresponding  district  class  Mr.  James  was  the  only  ex- 
hibitor, and  again  recdved  the  first  prise ;  but  his  plants  weie 
not  so  good  as  in  the  previous  collection.  The  same  exhibitor 
staged  the  best  specimens  of  six  Fancy  varieties ;  Penny  Gair, 
East  Lynne,  and  Mirella  were  very  fine.  Zonal  varieties  were 
not  remarkable,  except  perhaps  the  firBta>rize  collection  of  six: 
from  Mr.  Morrell,  garaener  to  B.  Butter.  Esq.,  The  Cedars,  Bioh- 
mond,  which  included  some  profusely  flowered  plants,  ^or  six: 
silver* foliaged  varieties  Mr.  Tipping,  Bichmond,  was  first  withi 
small  but  fine  plants,  Lass  o'Gowrie  being  verv  brightly  coloured. 
Mr.  Sallows  was  second,  and  Mr.  Wells  third,  "hb.  Tipping  was 
also  first  with  six  0olden*leaved  varieties. 

Fuchsias  were  mirly  well  represented.  Mr.  Morrell's  premier 
collection  of  nine  specimens  were  well  grown  and  the  fiowers  were 
numerous.  Mr.  Wells  was  next  in  order  of  merit,  and  his  plants- 
were  rather  deficient  in  bloom.  Mr.  Coles,  |;ardener  to  W.  Wigram, 
Esq.,  Twickenham,  staged  the  best  six  vaneties,  and  was  folfowed. 
by  Mr.  Morrell  and  Mr.  AtriU,  whose  plants  were  irregular  aad 
untrained. 

Fbans  were  numerous,  well  grown,  and  visorous.  In  the  class 
for  dght  exotic  spedes  or  varieties  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to 
H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  was  awarded 
the  chief  prize.  The  most  noticeable  specimens  in  his  collection 
were  a  large  Dicksonia  antarotica,  a  good  Davallia  Mooreana.  andf 
a  beautiful  Adiantum  farleyense.  Mr.  East,.gardener  to  T.  Wigaa, 
Esq.,  East  Bheen,  obtained  the  second  place  with  good  plaate, 
especially  Cyathea  dealbata.  Mr.  Wells  was  third.  In  the  cone- 
spending  district  dass  Mr.  Atrill  gained  the  first  prise  with  fine 
plants,  a  specimen  of  Davallia  pyxidata  beiug  remarkable  for 
size  and  vigour.  Mr.  Morrell  was  second  with  very  even  plants. 
Hardy  Feros  were  very  fresh  and  prattv,  Mr.  James's  group  of 
twelve  varieties  in  particalar :  and  Mr.  MorreU's  plants  were  well 
worthy  of  the  second  prize  wnich  he  received. 

One  dass  was  appropriated  to  fine-foliage  plants,  but  confined 
to  exhibitors  from  the  Sodety's  district.  Very  good  specimens 
were  staged,  the  colouring  in  the  Crotons  being  unusually  rich. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bates,  gardener,  PoulettLodce, 
Twickenham,  for  a  collection  including  Croton  Johannis.  C.  nnau> 
latuB,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  and  Areoa  l^ueri,  all  very  nandsome 
but  of  medium  size.  Mr.  Prickett,  gardener  to  D.  Francis,  Esq.,. 
Bichmond,  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  Brown,  St.  Maij's  Grove 
Nursery,  was  pla^d  third.  Begonias  were  in  good  form,  and 
Mr.  MorreU's  six  gained  the  premier  award,  Mr.  East  following 
with  vigorous  plants;  the  remaining  prize  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Sallows,  gardener  to  J.  Flack,  Esq.,  Twickenham.  For  six 
Coleuses  there  were  six  entries,  bat  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Sallows's  collection  (first)  and  Mr.  Atrill's  (second)  plants 
the  oolour  was  very  indifferent  and  the  specimens  irregular.  Cala- 
diums  were  much  finer  than  usual,  and  the  exhibits  were  pretty 
even  in  merit.  Mr.  Bast  and  Mr.  Morrell  received  the  fimt  and 
second  awards  respectively. 

Orchids  were  only  represented  by  three  collections  in  the  class 
for  six  spedmens.  Mr.  James  secured  the  chief  position  with  fSir 
plants.  Messrs.  Jackson  A  Son  were  next,  and  Mr.  Child  thkd,. 
nothing  extraordinary  bdng  staged. 

Cut  FL0WEa8.-*In  the  marquee  devoted  to  table  decorations 
aad  cut  flowers  there  was  a  good  display  of  epergnes  and  vases 
on  a  long  table,  but  the  Boses  and  miscellaneous  flowers  wsre- 
scarce,  particularly  the  former,  which  were  also  very  poor  in 
quality,  and  do  not  demand  especial  notice.  There  were  over 
twenty  exhibitors  in  tbe  classes  for  decorated  epergnes,  Ac.,  and 
many  were  very  tasteful  and  elegant  arrangements.  The  special 
prize  of  a  sUver  medal  offered  by  the  Duke  of  Teck  for  the- 
prettiest  arrangement  of  three  vases  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  GhanceU 
lor,  The  Betreat,  Bichmond.  Messrs.  ye;tch  A  Sons  sent  eight 
boxes  of  Bhododendron  blooms,  very  fine  and  good  varieties. 

Groups. — Over  ten  competitors  arranged  tneir  plants  in  the 
large  marquee,  and  several  of  the  groups  were  extremely  beauti- 
ful. In  Uie  class  for  a  large  eroup  not  to  exceed  100  square  feet 
Mr«  Hudson  was  a  long  way  before  the  other  exhibitors  with  a 
most  tasteful  design  that  attracted  general  admiration.  The 
groundwork  was  somewhat  fiat,  but  otherwise  excellent,  and  was 
composed  of  Gloxinias,  Adiantums  and  Caladium  argyrites 
intermixed  producing  a  charming  effect ;  over  them  hang  grace 
ful  Pdms,  which  imparted  a  lightness  and  eleganoe  simply  ex 
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qnisite.  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Cerent  Garden,  were  placed  second 
with  a  good  group,  and  were  closely  followed  by  Messrs.  Osbom 
and  Sons,  Folham';  an  extra  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  Brown, 
nurseryman,  Richmond.  Several  other  noteworthy  groups  were 
there,  especially  that  for  which  Mr.  Bates  obtained  tne specialprize 
offered  by  C.  Turner  White,  Esq.,  of  Kew.  In  this  Cocos  Wed- 
delliana,  Palms,  and  Adlantums  played  a  prominent  part,  the 
edging  being  formed  of  Isolepis  gracilis  and  Sela^nella  Kraus- 
siana.  Mr.  Kingbom,  Sheen  Nurseries,  also  contributed  a  large 
and  handsome  collection  of  plants.  In  the  other  tents  Messrs. 
Veitch,  Wells,  Osbom,  and  Laing  exhibited  some  Tery  beautiful 
gx)ups,  for  which  silver  and  bronze  medals  were  awarded.  Mr. 
Boiler  also  staged  a  group  of  succulents. 

The  competitors  for  the  extra  prizes  were  very  numerous.  We 
ace  unable  to  notice  them  indiTidually,  for  over  forty  ladies  and 
gentlemen  offered  prizes  and  the  majority  three  each.  The  plants 
were  far  aboYC  the  average  degree  of  excellence,  especial^  the 
Dracssnas  and  Palms. 

Fruit. — ^This  was  shown  in  quantity,  and  the  quality  was  also 
good,  particularly  among  the  Grapes.  For  a  collection  of  four 
dishes  Mr.  Fry,  gardener  to  S.  Baker,  Esq.,  Haydon  Hall,  was  first 
with  well-ripened  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  small  but  well  finished 
Foster's  Seedling  Grapes,  a  handsome  Queen  Pine,  and  a  fair  Hero  of 
Bath  Melon.  Mr.  Hopper,  gardener  to  C.  0.  Ledwood,  Esq.,  The 
Elms,  Acton,  followed  witn  small  but  well-ripened  fruit.  Mr. 
Masters  was  third,  the  Grapes  and  Strawberries  being  scarcely 
ripe.  Mr.  Wagstaff,  gardener  to  H.  Elam,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  secured 
.tbe  premier  piize  for  a  dish  of  black  Grapes  with  good  examples 
of  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Hoyle,  The  Cedars,  Lee,  Kent,  and  Mr. 
Child  followed  in  the  order  mentioned  with  the  same  variety.  Mr. 
Wagstaff  was  again  firat  with  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  large  berries  and  fine  bunch,  but  not  fairly 
ripe.  In  the  district  classes  Mr.  Wagstaff  and  Mr.  Bates  carried 
■off  the  principal  prizes  for  Grapes  and  Pines  with  very  good  fruits. 
Melons  and  Strawberries  were  very  poor.  Messrs.  Suttons'  prize 
for  a  collection  of  Melons  acd  Cucumbers  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
James. 

Vegetables  were  not  very  numerous  but  of  good  quality,  Messrs. 
Crafter  and  Wagstaff  being  the  i>rincipal  exhibitors.  The  cot- 
tagers' productions  were  contained  in  a  small  tent,  and  some  were 
of  aTerage  merit  j  the  window  boxes  were  certainly  good. 

Notwithstanding  the  unpropitious  weather  the  Show  was  very 
successful,  and  was  in  all  respects  one  of  the  best  ever  held  by 
the  Society. 

ARTIFICIALLY  NETTED  VICTORY  MELON  versus 

VICTORY   OF  BATH. 

I  NOTICE  in  your  report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  held  at 
South  Kensington  on  June  24th,  that  I  exhibited  a  Melon 
ziamed  Netted  Victory,  which  proved  to  be  "  Victory  of  Bath 
artificially  netted  by  scratching  the  skin  with  a  sharp-pointed 
instrument  when  the  fruit  is  young."  I  feel  the  Committee  or 
your  reporter  has  done  me  a  cruel  injustice  for  printing  such 
an  assertion,  and  I  hope  you  will  give  me  space  to  explain  the 
matter  fully  and  fairly. 

First,  [  have  not  this  season  grown  Victory  of  Bath,  and 
this  I  can  prove  by  my  young  men  who  have  had  the  charge 
of  our  Melons  ;  and  secondly,  Victory  of  Bath  is  a  green- 
ifieshed,  and  Netted  Victory  a  white-fleshed  variety.  The 
identical  Melon  shown  at  the  meeting  I  authorised  Mr.  Barron 
to  present  to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  doubtless  they 
will  tell  you  it  was  a  white-fleshed  variety.  I  may  also  add 
when  Messrs.  Carter  &c  Co.  advertised  DeU's  Hybrid  last  season 
they  mentioned  that  it  was  the  only  green-fleshed  Melon  cer- 
tificated in  1878.  I  wrote  to  these  gentlemen  and  asked  for  an 
explanation,  telling  them  I  had  also  received  a  certificate. 
They  answered  my  letter,  telling  me  mine  was  not  a  green  but 
a  white-fleshed  variety,  and  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard 
that  we  had  three  classes  in  Melons,  thus  showing  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  I  have  been  wrongly  and  cruelly  reported. 

In  conclusion,  and  with  reference  to  netting  Melons,  I  may 
■eay  we  here  make  a  practice  of  doing  it,  and  hold  that  Melons 
netted  have  a  more  ornamental  appearance  at  the  dessert  table. 
As  gardeners  wc  try  to  please  me  eye  as  well  as  the  palate, 
and  let  us  hope  we  succeed. — R.  Gilbert,  BurglUey  Gardens, 

[The  report  referred  to  was  a  simple  record,  without  com- 
ment, of  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  We 
are  informed  that  the  Committee  were  requested  not  to  cut  the 
fruit,  80  it  is  obvious  they  could  not  observe  the  colour  of  the 
flesh.  The  real  question  of  import  is  the  artificial  netting  pro- 
cess. Mr.  Gilbert  does  not  deny  having  scratched  the  fruit,  and 
we  trust  he  will  be  able  to  state  that  he  informed  Mr.  Barron 
and  Messrs.  Veitch,  to  whom  he  alludes,  that  the  netting  was 
not  natural.  When  the  "netted  "  Victory  was  certificated  on 
Jely  3rd,  1878,  we  think  the  Committee  were  not  aware  that 


its  marked  characteristic — ^netting  (which  enhances  consider- 
ably the  value  of  an  otherwise  good  Melon) — had  been  pro- 
duced by  artificial  means.  In  our  report  of  that  meeting  the 
Melon  was  described  as  coarsely  and  "  peculiarly  "  netted,  yet 
Mr.  Gilbert  did  not  hasten  to  explain  the  matter  "fully  and 
fairly."  The  Melon  was  then  described  as  a  green  flesh  (and 
appears  to  have  been  so  considered  by  the  raiser,  or  why  his 
communication  to  Messrs.  Carter  k  Co.  ?)  and  the  public 
would  probably  consider  it  a  netted  form  of  Victory  of  Bath, 
the  one  fault  of  that  good  Melon  being  its  general  absence  of 
netting.] 

LEEDS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 
JUNB  26th,  26th,  and  27th. 

Difficulties  of  various  kinds  have  been  encountered  by  the 
directorate  of  this  Society,  and  many  of  them  have  been  sur- 
mounted ;  but  an  impediment  much  too  familiar,  and  which  can 
neither  be  foreseen  nor  combatted,  is  a  wet  day.  The  first  day  of 
the  Bhow  now  under  notice  was  a  pleasant  one — dry  and  with  a 
refreshing  breeze  blowing  across  Woodhouse  Moor,  on  the  margin 
of  which  the  Horticultural  Gardens  are  situated  ;  visitors  to  the 
Exhibition  were  consequently  numerous,  the  tents  and  gardens 
being  crowded,  and  quite  a  throng  of  townspeople  congregated  at 
the  entrance  to  admire  and  criticise  the  dresses  as  the  ladies 
passed  from  their  carriages  to  the  gardens.  Although  the  evening 
was  fine  and  weather  prospects  fairly  bright,  jet  there  were 
gloomy  forebodings  that  the  next  day  would  be  wet — ^not  because 
of  any  gathering  of  clouds,  for  the  sky  was  clear,  nor  of  any 
shifting  of  the  wind,  for  it  appeared  settled,  nor  of  any  baro- 
metrical changes,  for  these  were  not  adverse,  but  solely  because  a 
settled  conviction  prevails  in  the  public  mind  at  Leeds  that  it 
must  rain  at  the  flower  show.  This  "^  fixed  idea  "  was  reflected 
in  one  of  the  local  journals,  which  commenced  its  report — ^*^  The 
Leeds  Flower  Bhow  and  a  fine  day  I "  refemng,  of  course,  to  the 
opening  day  of  the  Exhibition.  But  the  second  day,  as  predicted 
without  any  philosophical  reason,  was  unmistakeably  wet.  This 
was  unfortunate  both  for  the  public  of  Leeds  and  the  Exhibition 
Committee,  for  vast  numbers  must  necessarily  have  been  unable 
to  visit  an  excellent  Exhibition,  and  the  receipts  must  have 
suffered  m  consequence,  the  second  being  usually  designated  the 
"  money-taking  day."  Yet  it  does  not  always  rain  at  Leeds  Show, 
for  last  year  the  weather  was  fine,  and  we  trust  that  many  fine 
show  weeks  and  fine  shows  will  be  enjoyed  in  the  future  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  populous  district. 

The  Exhibition  we  have  now  to  notice  was  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude and  of  a  high  average  order  of  merit.  In  its  azrangement 
also  the  Show  was  peculiarly  enjoyable.  Instead  of  a  number  of 
small  tents  and  narrow  passages  a  wide  and  lofty  marquee  300  feet 
in  length  contained  the  specimen  plants  and  groups  :  two  other 
tents  in  connection  with  this  containing — one  chiefly  Pelar- 
goniums and  Boses,  the  other  fruit  and  cut  flowers.  In  the  larg^ 
marquee  the  plants  were  arranged  down  the  centre,  except  a 
marginal  row  next  the  canvas,  and  thus  a  wide  promenade  was 
affoided  upwards  of  200  yards  in  length  in  this  tent  alone.  In 
the  other  tents,  too,  ample  space  was  afforded  for  the  visitorB. 
In  the  centre  of  the  chief  tent  a  large  stage  of  circular  outline 
contained  the  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  of  Mrs.  Cole 
and  Son,  J.  F.  G.  Williams,  Esq.  (rairdener,  Mr.  Tudgey),  in  com- 
petition for  the  principal  prize.  The  plants  were  substantially 
the  same  as  those  exhibited  at  York  and  enumerated  in  our  report 
of  that  Show.  After  a  critical  examination  of  upwards  of  half  an 
hour's  duration  the  Judges  could  arrive  at  no  other  decision,  doing 
justice  to  both  exhibitors,  than  to  award  them  equal  first  prizes . 
Mr.  Tudgey's  plants  were  generally  the  larger  and  Mrs.  Cole's  the 
fresher  of  the  two  collections.  From  the  centre  to  one  end  of  the 
tent  were  arranged  the  specimen  plants  in  other  classes — ^Fems, 
fine-foliage  and  flowering  plants,  agreeably  associated,  and  ar- 
ranged on  the  grass.  The  correspon&g  end  contained  the  groupa 
arranged  for  effect.  These  constituted  the  chief  feature  of  the 
Exhibition  and  demand  primary  attention. 

Last  year  there  was  onlv  one  class  (open),  for  groups  arranged 
for  effect ;  and  local  exhibitors  competed  so  well  but  unsuccess- 
fully, that  it  was  intimated  in  this  Journal  that  they  merited  a 
class  to  themselves.  A  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  groups 
was  also  suggested,  so  that  each  collection  could  stand  out  with 
more  distinctness.  This  year  the  open  class  was  retained,  the 
plants  not  to  occupy  space  exceeding  800  square  feet ;  an  ad- 
ditional class  being  provided  for  amateurs  residing  in  the  county 
of  York,  the  plants  not  to  occupy  space  exceeding  160  square  feet. 
The  first  prize  in  the  last-named  class  consisting  of  a  silver  cup, 
value  ten  guineas,  given  by  the  Mayor  of  Leeds.  In  the  open 
class  two  groups  were  arranged,  and  in  the  amateurs'  class  four. 
They  were  disposed  down  the  centre  of  the  tent,  the  base  of  each 
being  circular  and  about  15  feet  in  diameter,  the  plants  being 
arranged  more  or  less  in  the  form  of  cones  about  10  feet  hig£ 
With  ample  space  between  each  two  groups  the  effect  of  the  six 
exhibits  was  highly  imposing.  The  whole  of  the  Judges  were 
summoned  to  adjudicate  m  these  classes,  and  it  is  questionable  if 
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ever  Judges  had  a  harder  ^  nut  to  crack "  at  any  horticultural 
exhibition   than  in  awarding  the   prizes  in   this   competition. 
£Ter7  arrangement  possessed  points  of  merit,  and  erer j  one  of 
them  also  had  defects ;  and  so  doselj  the  one  counterbalanced  the 
other  throughout,  that  it  was  only  after  long  and  close  examina- 
tion and  discussion  that  the  yermct  was  given,  and  not  in  one 
case  was  it  giren  unanimously.    In  the  open  class  the  rotes  were 
equal  for  Hr.  Tudgey  and  Mrs.  Cole,  and  it  was  only  by  the  Com- 
mittee appointing  a  referee,  who  received  the  approval  of  every 
Judge,  that  the  difficulty  was  solved,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded 
to  the  two  great  exhibitors  in  the  order  named.    l£r.  Tud^y's 
group  was  composed  of  valuable  plants  (which  in  itself  is  no 
recommendation  in  a  olass  of  this  kmd),  and  they  were  arranged 
"with  some  freedom,  vet  the  effect  produced  was  somewhat  heavy ; 
but  the  admitted  desideratum  that  the  pots  be  ludden  was  as 
nearly  as  possible  attained,  for  not  one  pot  or  tub  was  obtrusive. 
The  second-prize  group  was  generally  more  light  and  elegant,  but 
on  one  side,  and  that,  moreover,  facing  the  entrance  to  the  tent, 
several  large  pots  on  which  plants  were  standing,  and  also  the 
pots  containing  the  plants  were  very  conspicuous,  and  this  blemish, 
which  must  have  occurred  by  an  oversight  of  the  decorator,  proved 
a  fsktal  one.    The  groups  were  composed  of  Palms,  CycadiB,  and 
Crotons,  brightened  with  a  few  Crotonsj  Ac,  and  flowering  plants. 
In  the  amateuis'  groups  the  competition  was  extremely  dose,  so 
elose  that  every  collection  was  nominated  by  some  one  of  the 
J^udges  as  wortny  of  the  premier  position ;  eventually,  however, 
the  cup  was  awarded  to  Mi.  W.  Bunley,  gardener  to  J.  Eitson. 
E»l.,  &)ring  Bank,  Leeds.    This  group  was  the  most  formal  oi 
■all,  and  was  compcwed  of  the  least  expensive  plants ;  but  with  its 
formality,  its  fault,  it  was  the  only  collection  in  which  the  pots 
were  not  considerably  exposed,  and  the  only  one  also  where 
flowers  were  sufficiently  interspersed  with  Ferns,  Ac.    Except  the 
elegant  terminal  plant  Cocos  Weddelliana,  a  Btephanotis,  and  one 
or  two  variegated  Yuccas,  the  plants  were  such  as  are  usually 
employed  in  conservatory  decoration — Spiraeas  (Hoteias)  Hydran- 
g«tf ,  Roses,  Begonias,  small  Ericas,  Coleuses,  Pelargoniums,  and 
Fuchsias,  relieved  with  Ferns  and  enriched  with  a  few  Crotons 
and  Dracenas,  the  margin  being  composed  chiefly  of  Gloxinias 
and  small  Ferns.    The  plants  were  too  closely  packed^  and  tibe 
surface  of  the  cone  was  too  smooth,  yet  the  effect  was  imposing, 
«nd  on  the  whole  the  group^  while  acknowledged  as  faulty,  was 
Tet  considered  to  possess  fewer  defects  than  the  others,  and 
nenoe  was  awarded  the  coveted  prize.    Mr.  Hemming,  gardener  to 
Henry  Oxley,  Esq.^  Westwood,  was  placed  second  wiUi  a  fine,  free, 
ornamental,  and  bnght  arrangement.   The  central  plant  was  a  fine 
specimen  oi  Aralia  dactylifolia  surrounded  with  Yucca  aloifolia 
▼ariegata,  Cordyline  australis,  Pandanus  Yeitchii,  and  a  good 
Cycas ;  in  front  of  these  were  Falms  placed  between  such  plants 
as  Kalosanthes.  Clerodendron  Balfouriannm,  Statice  profusa,  and 
-well-flowered  Fuchsias ;  the  margin  being  composed  of  smaller 
plants  of  Ferns,  Dracaenas,  Cypripediums,  Crotons,  and  Deutzias. 
The  fault  of  the  group  was  that  the  pot  of  the  central  plant 
'were  too  conspicuous,  and  the  flowering  plants  being  half-speci- 
mens,  rendered  the  arrangement  somewnat "  lumpy."    The  merit 
of  the  arrangement  consisted  in  the  good  balancing  of  flowering 
and  foliage  plants.   Third  honours  fell  to  John  Harrison,  Esq.,  St. 
JFohn's  Grove,  Leeds.    ThLs  was  the  most  artistic  arrangement  of 
&11,  so  far  as  the  plants  permitted — that  is,  all  the  other  groups 
might  have  been  improved  by  a  different  placing  of  the  plants  in 
them,  but  this  was  unimprovable  except  by  ji^ditionai  plants. 
The  great  fault  of  the  group^  however,  was  the  obtrusiveness  of 
the  tub  containing  the  terminal  plant,  a  good-sized  specimen  of 
Ohamaerops  Fortunei,  which  gave  to  the  arrangement  a  top-heavy 
j^pearance.    The  merit  of  the  group  was  the  free  and  artistic 
manner  in  which  the  plants — small  Tree  Ferns,  Cordy lines  and  cut- 
leayed  Japanese  Maples  very  elegant,  and  Aralia  Sieboldi  varie- 
— ^~    were  disposed.    The  marginal  plants  were  Ferns,  Isolepis 


svadlis,  Bouvardias,  Pelargoniums,  Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  Mv- 

^zan^eas,  and  Coleuses.    More  flowers  were  wanted,  and  if  lor. 

Bamson  had  bought  a  few  ordinary  window  plants  from  the 

market  the  day  previously  (which  according  to  the  rules  he  was 

<lTdte  entitled  to  have  done)  and  brightened  the  groups  with  them. 

And  at  the  same  time  hidden  the  central  tub,  he  would  in  all 

probabilit^r  have  secured  the  Mayor's  cup.    A  fourth  prize  (extra) 

-WAB  worthily  granted  to  Mr.  Frankland,  gardener  to  John  Barron. 

Bsq.,  M.P.,  Chapel  Allerton  Hall,  for  a  very  good  arrangement  oi 

well-grown  plants :  indeed,  many  of  them  being  half-specimens 

were  not  amenable  to  artistic  grouping.      The  exhibitor  was 

fmther  handicapped  by  not  having  a  central  terminal  plant,  the 

pole  of  the  tent  occupying  that  honoured  position,  and  as  may  be 

imagined,  not  picturesquely.     The  lessons  derivable  from  the 

groups  are  that  formal  specimen  plants  of  value,  and  which  afford 

evidence  of  good  culture  and  traming,  are  not  so  suitable  for  the 

purpose  in  question  as  commoner  flowering  plante  of  lesser  intrinsic 

Tslue  for  associating  with  the  Ferns,  &c.  j  and  that  plants  of  such 

character  as  Dracaenas,  Yuccas,  Cordylines,  and  slender  Palms 

should  be  brought  boldly  forward  near  the  margin,  and  even 

elevated  if  needed  to  show  their  individuality  and  to  break  up  the 

conventional  even  surface  that  prevails  in  plant-grouping.    Such 

plants,  toe,  as  Selagiaellaa,  Panicnm  variegatum,  Isolepis  gracilis, 


and  even  the  common  Moneywort  or  Loosestrife  njyBimachia 
Nummularia)  would  be  found  of  ^at  value  in  **  finishmg  off  "  the 
groups.  Yet  with  the  faults  noticed  (and  no  harm  can  he  done  by 
naming  them,  but  on  the  contrary  good  may  ensue)  it  is  question- 
able if  a  better  exhibition  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  seen  at  any 
provincial  show.  The  Show  Committee  will  do  well  to  continue 
the  classes,  adding  others,  if  possible^  for  smaller  groups  for  another 
section  of  exhibitors,  for  it  is  obvious  that  where  there  is  one 
cultivator  who  can  stage  in  the  specimen  classes  there  are  tea 
able  to  compete  in  groups  of  this  nature. 

Having  referred  somewhat  lengthily  to  what  was  the  most  im« 
portant  feature  of  the  Show,  and  moreover  a  system  of  exhibiting 
that  appears  to  be  growing  rather  rapidly^  the  other  sections  oi 
the  Exhibition  must  be  disposed  of  more  briefly. 

In  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plant  classes  not  named  above 
some  highly  creditable  specimens  were  staged.  In  the  class  for 
six  plants  Mr.  Frankland  secured  first  honours  with  a  Cleroden- 
dron, Anthurium,  Phcenocoma,  Boneainvillea,  Stephanotis,  all 
very 'good,  and  a  moderate  Erica.  Mr.  Tudgey  was  second,  and 
Mr.  Tuke,  gardener  to  G.  Gklder,  Esq.,  Cliffe  view  House,  Head- 
In^ley,  thii^  ;  Ixora  fioribunda  nana  and  Dipladenia  Brearleyana 
being  much  admired.  In  the  class  for  three  plants  Mr.  Tudgey 
won  first  honours  with  medium-sized  specimens.  Erica  Caven- 
dishiana  was  splendid,  E.  mutabilis  excellent,  and  Clerodendron 
Balfouriannm  very  good.  Mr.  Wm.  Sunley  was  placed  second, 
his  noticeable  plant  being  a  remarkably  fine  example  of  Btepha- 
notis (one  of  tne  finest  plants  in  the  Show),  and  Mr.  Frankland 
third. 

Omamental-foliaged  plants  were  very  fresh  and  good.  In  the 
class  for  six  plants  Mrs.  Cole  &  Son  secured  the  first  position 
with  fine  examples  of  Thrinax  elegan^Kentia  Fosteriana,  Cycas 
revoluta,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Croton  Weismanni,  and  C.  DisraelL 
Mr.  Winterboume,  gardener  to  T.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Westwood,  was 
second,  his  best  specimens  being  Areca  sapida,  Latania  borbonica, 
Encephalartos  villosus,  and  Dasylirion  fflaucum.  Mr.  Tuke  was 
a  good  third,  Cycas  circinalis  being  very  fresh,  and  Yucca  aloifolia 
variegata  excellent. 

Ferns  were  both  numerous  and  superior.  Mrs.  Cole  A  Son  were 
first  for  six  plants  including  immense  Gleichenias.  but  somewhat 
worn ;  Mr.  Tudgey  second  with  smaller  and  mucn  fresher  speci- 
mens ;  and  Mr.  West,  gardener  to  S.  Smith.  Es^..  Headin^ley,  tmrd ; 
Cyathea  Smithii  and  nne  examples  of  Pol^sticnum  conaceum  and 
Goniophlebium  subauriculatum  being  noticeable.  An  extra  prize 
was  worthily  awarded  to  Mr.  Eastwood,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Tetley, 
Esq.,  Westwood,  his  plant  of  Cibotium  Schiedei  having  a  spr^Ml  of 
upwards  of  16  feet.  In  the  class  for  three  plants  the  prizes  went 
to  Messrs.  Winterboume,  Wright,  and  Tudgey  in  the  order  named, 
all  exhibiting  well.  Mr.  Rylance,  Aughton  JNurseries,  Ormskirk, 
was  far  ahea^  of  others  with  twelve  hardy  Ferns,  and  secured  the 
first  prize  with  excellent  specimens  ;  Mr.  Goodckild,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Naylor,  Pottemewton,  following  with  creditable  examples. 

Pelargoniums. — ^These  as  arranged  on  low  stages  round  l^e 
sides  of  the  tent  devoted  to  them  had  a  rich  effect,  the  specimens 
affording  evidence  that  there  are  skilful  cultivators  in  the  north, 
the  plants  being  of  good  form  and  mostly  good  in  foliage  and 
blooms.  The  open  class  for  twelve  sbow  varieties  was  a  fine 
one,  the  prizes  being  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  May.  Messrs.  Lazenby 
and  Sons,  and  Mr.  Bylance  respectively.  In  tne  amateurs'  class 
for  six  plants,  the  prize  plants,  and  excellent  they  were,  came  from 
the  flnrdens  of  W.  L.  Joy,  F.  W.  Tetley,  and  T.  Simpson,  Esqrs. 
Mr.  Tetley's  gardener  was  also  first  for  Fancies,  followed  by  Mr. 
Bylance  and  Messrs.  Lazenby  it  Sons,  all  staging  admirably :  and 
Zonals  were  splendidly  exhibited  by  Mr.  Joy's  gardener  (Mr.  G. 
Winterboume),  his  brother  (Mr.  T.  Simpson's  gardene^  and  Mr. 
Hemming.  Ab  the  names  of  the  best  varieties  in  the  Pomrgonium 
classes  at  the  York  Show  were  given  in  our  report  last  w^k  it  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  them  here,  as  they  were  much  the  same 
at  both  exhibitions. 

Orchids,  which  were  staged  in  much  larger  numbers  and  also 
in  better  condition  than  last  year,  occupied  the  whole  of  one  side 
of  the  fruit  tent.    In  the  open  class  for  six  plants  Mr.  Mitchell, 

Srdenor  to  Br.  Ainsworth,  Manchester,  won  first  honours  with 
ttley^a  Mendeli,  nine  flowers  ^  Odontoglossum  crispum,  five 
fine  spikes :  Cypripedium  Parishi,  nine  fine  spikes,  most  of  them 
with  tnree  flowers :  C.  barbatum  ;  Saccolabium  promorsum,  with 
five  pendulous  spikes ;  and  Thunia  Bensonee.  Mr.  Sunley  was 
an  excellent  second,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Bollisson,  gardener 
to  Walter  Bateman,  Esq.,  both  exhibitors  staging;  very  creditable 
collections.  In  the  class  for  three  plants  Mr.  Mitchell  was  again 
in  the  foremost  position  with  a  splendid  example  of  Aerides  ma- 
culosum  Schroederi  with  five  spikes,  four  of  them  much  branched, 
of  large  and  richly  coloured  flowers,  the  plant  very  healthy  and 
vigorous ;  Cattleya  Mossis  and  Dendrobium  crassinode  completed 
the  trio.  Mr.  Sunley  was  second,  and  Mr.  West  third :  some  of 
the  Oncidiums  being  tied  much  too  closely,  quite  spoiling  their 
appearance.  In  the  single  specimen  class  Mr.  Mitchell  was  once 
more  in  the  assendant  with  Thalsenopsis  grandiflora  aurea  wi& 
twenty-four  fine  flowers  j  Mr.  Hemmmg,  gardener  to  H.  Oxle^, 
Esq.,  being  an  excellent  second  with  a  splendid  example  of  C^ri- 
pedium  bu'batum  with  about  sixty  flowers  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Wiightj 


JOUBNAL  OF  HOBTiCXTLTUBE  AND  COTTA0K  OABDSNBB. 


iJxitahim, 


^uimmc  io  6.  Talbot,  Eaq.,  thud  with  Stanhx^a  tigriaa  with 
tan  Ticwnw  spikes  and  ihne  giaad  flow«n  azpanded. 

Asaleaa  wwo  not  notioaabkL  Oalcaolarias  tauij  isood,  Tuberous 
Begonias  oovparatiTel  j  poor,  FuGhaiaaoreditable,  bat  aot  superior, 
3wt  as  awianged  down  the  the  oentie  of  Um  fruit  teot  had  an 
elegant  appeeianoe ;  Gloziaias  verj  good  from  Mr.  Sunle^  and 
ICr.  Baokhoase,  gardener  to  Br.  Gott,  Woodaley  Biouse,  Leeds ; 
and  lilUun  aoiatiiai  Tory  small. 

Boeee  in  pou  were  tolerably  numerons  and  seveial  of  them 
rery  good.  In  the  open  olass  for  twelve  plants  Kr.  H.  May 
was  ^aoed  Axst  with  large  but  too  oleeely  tied  smwiSniens  -,  Mr. 
Fyhna,  Monokton  Mo^r,  BipoB,  an  exoellent  eecond  with  smiaUer 
plants,  bat  haring  better  loUage  and  blooms ;  and  Mr.  Eastwood 
third  with  dwarf  fresh  speoimflos.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six 
plants  Mr.  H.  Wright  was,  we  jpresome  by  mistake,  plaoed  first, 
the  seoendopme  plants  from  Mx.  Eastwood  being  decidedly  supe- 
rior both  in  habit,  blooms,  and  foliage ;  Mr.  Christopher  I)alton, 
Bipon,  had  the  thJjKl  hoaoaia.    The  other  classes  do  not  call  for 


Of  bedding  plants  wie  neyer  saw  better  oollectioas  staged  than 
those  of  Mr.  Andrew  Simpson,  Hewerth  Nunseries,  York,  and  Mr. 
B.  fiOBMon,  New  Lane^  eelby}  who  were  awarded  the  prizes  in 
the  oroer  named.  The  plants,  which  were  in  pans,  were  fine 
npwwda  of  2  feet  in  diameter,  Tezy  frssh  and  bright,  eepeci- 


allT  Ooprosma  BaBariana  Taiiegata^Ophiophogon  smcatumaureum, 
Ooleas  Gmmet.  Abatilon  Darwinii  tesseUatnm,  Xobelia  pomila 
aagttifica,  VeroeBas  in  Taciety.  Ag^ratum  Cupid  dwarf  and  good, 
andsaoculents.  These  formed  quite  a  pretty  line  along  the  side 
ol  the  tent 

Cot  flowem  wen  geneDany  good,  a  lew  particularly  so  ;  but  the 
fintnze  was  too  early  for  Boses  which,  as  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
(>anat4Hi  and  Paul,  Mr.  fikMunes  and  othees,  were  such  a  fine 
feature  of  the  Show  last  year.  This  year  aereial  boxes  were 
BtMed ;  the  blooms  having  mostly  been  out  from  under  glass,  and 
altaoui^  good  in  their  way  do  not  call  for  a  detailed  notice.  Stove 
and  gseeuu>«ee  cut  flowers  were  admirably  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Cole,  Sunley,  and  Letts.  Fine  trusses  of  Zonal  PeloigoDiuais  were 
staged,  and  a  few  bones  of  Pansies.  The  prises  in  the  classes  for 
thn  meat  onMuentaUy  filled  stand  of  flowers  for  the  tableL  also 
fior  bffidal  and  ball  boaquets,  were  tpven  by  the  Mayoress  of  Leeds 
(Iba.  Addjman).  The  first  prixe  in  eaoh  class  was  well  won  by 
Mr.  Wxi^t.  gsaiener  to  G.  Talbot,  Bsq.  The  stand  was  most 
nWgantly  filled,  thoN  being  a  total  abeence  of  crowding,  the 
featnie  of  the  deootation  being  the  sprays  of  Clematis  which  were 
diepesed  with  a  natacal  graosfulness  that  was  much  admired. 
^Qw  eeooBd>prise  amn^jement  of  Mr.  B.  Simpson  was  also  most 
njipial.  if  a  ISew  heafmt  flowers  had  been  employed  at  the  base 
um  JndfBB  would  Itave  had  great  difflculty  in  deciding  on  the 
mH^eotiipe  merits  of  the  two  stands ;  as  it  was,  the  second-pnxe 
rtind  loiBkd  the  most  favour  with  many  oritics,  but  the  Judges' 
verdiot  was  nndoubtodly  eonmet  The  firstFpiise  bridal  bouquet 
was  the  best  we  have  seen  this  year  :  it  was  neither  too  flat  nor 
too  evowded,  but  almost  every  flower  could  be  seen  to  advanta^ 
White  Lapageiiae,  Tabernmmontanas,  Panorsitium  fragnos,  with 
fr  lesr  epcaya  of  Oiange  bloseom  in  the  oentre,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  <rt»nhhi  BeaMa  taear  the  margin,  and  Feme,  were  arranged 
widi  oansnmwate  taete,  the  Pancxatinms  especially  bttng  very 
etfsotive.  In  the  ball  bouquet  a  fow  sprays  of  Forgetnne-not  and 
smaU  Qinirtimmi  wens  aesooiated  with  the  flowers  named.  Many 
other  bonqpsate  were  good,  but  genially  too  crowded. 

ntxnr. 

Tha<  display  was  move  notioeahle  for  good  quality  than  for 
naytitwde.  With  the  eiiOMjtion  nf  a  few  Gkapes  that  were  not 
qnttfi  ripe  eeereely  a  dish  of  fmit  waa  staged  tliat  was  not  hurhly 
cmditaWe  to  the  exhibitorB ;  and  tBkin||f  this  section  of  the  Show 
nitogethet  we  must  prononnce  it  deoidedly  above  tiie  average. 
Six  collections  of  six  cushes  were  staged:  Mr.  Bannerman,  gardener 
to  Lord  Bagot,  Bugely,  securing  the  first  position  with  a  good 
and  weli-ripened  Pme,  exoellent  Black  Hamburgli,  and  full  but 
not  q^dkm  npe  Muaoat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  a  fine  Traatfaam 
Hybnd  Melon,  and  capital  dishes  of  Brown  Turkey  Figs  and 
Boyal  Oeoige  Peaches.  Mr.  Clatke,  The  Gardens,  Stndley  Beyal, 
Boon,  wns  an  oxoeUeiit  eeoend  with  a  grand  basket  of  Jamea 
Yeitah  Stoawbeniea,  full  and  fine  but  not  perfectly  ripe  Golden 
Chsmpien  Grspee,  an  s—sllent  Boval  Aaoot  Melon  finely  netted, 
and  ooparior  dbhes  of  Dr.  Hogg  Feachee  and  Lord  Nwpier  Neo- 
tariiMi.  Mr.  Piatt,  Hawkstone,  Salop,  was  third  with  laige  but 
not  qaite  ripe  Grapes,  good  Feenhes,  Melon,  and  Strawberries, 
and  a  smaU  Fine.  Five  coUeetions  were  also  staged  in  the  olass 
for  torn  dishea  $  Mr.  Clayton,  gardener  to  J.  Fielden,  Bsq.,  Grim- 
etene  Park.  UUeekelf ,  securixig  ifant  honours  with  a  Pine,  Melon, 
BInok  Hambnvgh  Gmoes,  and  Peachsa,  aU  exoelleat.  Mr.  Letts, 
gardener  to  Lwd  Zetland,  waa  a  rather  doee  second,  and  Mr. 
Banneramn  third.  Ih  the  elaee  for  three  bunches  of  black  and 
thrse  of  white  Grapes  Mr.  Bannerman  had  the  premier  position 
witii  Black  Has^bnrgh  and  Footer's  Seedling,  large  and  fine.  Mr. 
Wallis,  gsidener  to  Sir  H.  a  Thompeon,  Kuby  fiall,  York,  being 
second  with  very  good  Blacdc  Hamburghs,  a  little  wanting  in  colour, 
and  aquaUy  fine  Golden  Qiampions.    mi,  Thompson,  gudener  to 


G.  Paget,  Eaq.,  Transfleld  Lodge,  Guisley,  was  thud  with  Trnj" 
large  exsmplee  of  Black  Hambunh  and  Jlnsoato,  but  not  qnlto 
rii>e.  Mr.  Johnson,  manager  to  lurs.  Noble,  Boston  Spa,  Tinoolni* 
shire,  waa  placed  fimt  for  a  mngle  bunch  of  Black  Grapee  with 
medium-sised,  full,  and  well  ooloured  bunch  of  Black  Hsmbuci^ 
but  containing  some  small  berries.  Mr.  Bannerman  was  a  doon 
second  with  much  finer  berries  but  not  quite  so  Uack ;  and  Mr. 
Mann,  gardener,  St  Yineents,  Grantham,  third— fine  bnt  not  quto 
r^>e.  In  the  oorresponding  class  for  white  Grapes  Mr.  Banner* 
man  was  first  with  fine  Foster's,  and  Mr.  WaUis  seoond  with 
Chasselas  Musqo^  The  heaviest  bunch  olass  contained  nothins^ 
noteworthy.  Mr.  Mann  won  the  chief  prise  with  a  bunch  of  Blac^ 
Hamburffh  of  d  to  4  Ibe.  In  the  single  Pine  Apple  class  the  prixea 
went  to  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lora  Caiington,  Mr.  Clinton,  mad 
Mr.  Bannerman  in  the  order  named,  all  steging  good  and  weQ- 
ripened  fruits.  Peaches  were  fine  throughout^  the  fimt  prisn 
falling  to  Mr.  Sutton,  gardener  to  H.  Bentley,Esq.,  BshaXd  Houee^ 
Wooueeford,  for  a  fine  dish,  mT?»^"vv*  but  resembling  Bellegaides 
Uie  seoond  to  Mr.  Bannerman  with  Boyal  George,  uid  the  third 
toMr.WalUswithGroBseMignonae.  Nectarines  were  rather  smnlL 
and  several  not  thoroughlv  ripe.  Mr.  Milea  and  Mr.  Mann  secnraa 
Blmae.    Meumi 


thepriaee  with  Blmge. 


»s  were  of  good  quality,  and  very 


equal  in  pohii  of  merit.  Mr.  Pratt  secured  the  first  prize  wisk 
Trentham  Hrbrid,  Mr.  MUes  the  second  with  Victory  of  Bath, 
and  Mr.  Clark  the  third  with  Boyal  Asoot.  Figs  were  excellent, 
Mr.  Clark  being  first  with  Castle  Kennedy,  Mr.  Fmnkland  seoond^ 
and  Mr.  Bannerman  third.  Mr.  Miles  was,  as  usual,  j^aced  fizat 
for  Cherries  with  Black  Circassian,  followed  by  Mr.  Wallis  wittk 
May  Duke.  Strawberries  call  for  no  conuaent^  nor  do  the  Vlnnn 
and  fmit  traes  in  pota ;  but  the  first-prise  Yine^-a  Black  Ham- 
bur^  with  seven  good  bunches — ^with  v^ch  Mr.  Walker^  gardener 
to  J.  S.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Apperlj,  Leeds,  secured  the  first  piue,  was  » 
creditable  example  of  cultivation.  Cucombers  were  tokrsblx 
numerous  and  generally  of  good  quality,  but  as  few  of  them  were 
named  they  must  be  puased  without  further  notioe. 

There  was  an  exoellent  display  of  horticultural  stractozea  from 
Messm.  Halliday  A  Co.,  Midd!leton,  Manchester. 

It  is  a  source  of  msich  regret  that  the  incessant  xaina  of  tilu» 
last  two  days  of  the  Show  necessarily  limited  the  attendance 
considerably ;  but  undoubtedly  the  Exhibition  would  have  been 
largely  patronised  had  the  weather  been  even  of  a  moderatelj' 
fiivourable  character.  Those  who  labour  so  assiduously  in  pro- 
moting the  Show  deserve  sucoeM,for  the  object  of  botii  tne  Seen- 
tary  and  the  Committee  is  to  improve  the  horticulture  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  the  countenance  and  active  aid  given  to  the  f?oTnTn1ttwi 
by  the  civic  dinitaries  should  incite  a  generous  support  on  tha 
part  of  the  public^  and  so  render  the  Leeds  Show  one  of  the  best 
provincial  exhibitions  in  England.  The  arrangement  and  genaral 
management  of  the  Show  were,  as  usual,  efficiently  oanded  out  by- 
Mr.  BUlbrough. 

FRUIT  PBOSPECTS  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  IBBLAND. 

Tbb  guest  hopes  we  entertained  with  r^^ard  to  a  ^entifol 
fmit  crop  some  nuee  or  four  weeks  ago  have  been  oonsidexabljr 
blighted.  Never  did  we  see  fruit  trees  of  aU  kinds  bloom  ao 
profdaely  as  in  the  past  spring,  and  fruit  set  in  abundanee,  bat 
the  heavy  atoms  of  hail  wht(£  we  experienced  foom  the  8th  to 
the  26tfa  of  May  kft  their  marks  on  fruit  tveea  in  ganand  for 
this  season. 

Applei. — ^In  some  cases  there  are  modemte  eopopa.  Tlioae  I 
find  to  bear  best  this  year  are  King  of  the  Pippins,  Coz'» 
Orange  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Kerry  Pippin ;  those 
I  consider  to  have  three  parts  of  a  crop,  while  many  other 
varieties  of  dessert  Apples  are  fruitless.  Baking  Apples  axe 
also  poor  with  the  exception  of  a  &w  varieties — viz.,  Scklin* 
ville,  Lord  Suffield,  and  Warner's  King,  the  latter  bearing  » 
fair  crop. 

iV^ors.-— Standard  trees  have  a  very  Ught  oiop,  but  those  XKk 
walls  are  bearing  pretty  welL  The  varieties  likely  to  bear  best 
this  eeaaon  are  Beurr^  Qiflsrd,  BenrrS  Diel,  Benrrt  SnpaiflOy 
Williams*  Bon  Chretien,  and  Lonise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 

PUim9  axe  moderately  abundant  Prince  of  Wales,  OrlesenSr 
Oreen  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Magnnm  Bonnm  arfr 
among  the  fruitful  of  this  season. 

Cherrioi  have  a  very  light  crop  now,  although  two  week* 
ago  they  wore  a  reiy  cheering  appearance,  but  having  8ino» 
then  shed  three-fourths  of  the  yonng  fmit  they  aie  Mnseqnentity 
light 

/%«0A«s.«-lliere  is  a  fair  piesneot  of  a  or^  out  of  doois  if 
we  get  some  wann  weather,  as  the  fruito  are  swelling  rapidly 
and  the  trees  are  oompamtively  free  from  aphides  and  alsa 
leaf  blister  this  season. 

Bush  fmit  is  in  some  cases  very  light  (Jooeebenies  hftve 
only  half  a  crop,  Cuirante  aboat  the  average,  Baspbexzies  also 
bear  a  fair  crop.  Strawberries  are  v»y  good,  Keens'  Seedling, 
President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  the  Amateur  an 
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tiie  yarieties  I  grow,  all  of  which  aie  well  set  with  fruit. — 
ARBXKW  Campbict«Ii,  MH0krais, 


UAIDSTONE  ROSE   SHOW. 

I JJTOM  expected  when  I  draye  up  from  the  atation  at  Haid- 
•ICMie  to  the  akatfng  rial,  where  the  Boae  Cluh  held  their  Bzhi- 
tyltlaii,  to  find  such  a  collection  of  Boaee  as  was  there  exhibited. 
I  knew  it  was  a  faTonred  locality,  and  that  honest  John  HelKng- 
fTorth's  floden  waa  eapedally  cayoniod,  hut  I  did  not  think  at 
thia  draalfiil  waaaen  that  efen  there  it  w^miM  he  poaaible  to  ahow 
JUmb  warth  leoiteflp  at.  It  may,  then,  aaffpriae  toe  leadora  of  the 
Jonnal  to  he  taU  that  a  flaar  box  oi  eiffhteen  X  aeyer  aaw  ahown 
than  that  with  which  Hr.  HoUiagwortb  won  the  cop,  the  Teas 
<apeoiaHy  in  it  being  magnificent.  Theae  were  all  ent  fron  the 
open  afar,  and  lally  jnatify  all  that  I  laid  about  his  Boae  proapeots. 
Before  theae  Hnea  are  in  tjpe  the  National  will  haye  been  held, 
«nd  I  Shan  anxiously  look  to  see  what  place  he  takes. 

Let  me  giye,  then,  the  names  of  his  flowers.    Madame  Brayy,  a 

Slendid  bloom  of  ^teat  substance  and  yery  fall ;  Ernest  Boncenne ; 
»nyeoir  d*aa  AnuL  a  loyely  bloom ;  Dncneflae  d'Ossnna ;  Madame 
WiBenncc ;  Mar6cttial  Yafllant,  fine :  Pierre  Beletazki ;  Duke  of 
"MiaWirtfi,  y«ay  briiht ;  Duoheaa  of  Bdinhorgh ;  La  Y <d«pt^— 
fthsawaawhattheboyacaU  aatooMr.  Boea  anybody  know  it  ? 
I  laiiMiiliia  Mietftg  the  nanai  in  catalognea  yeaas  ago,  htit  oannet 
fthdtlniiw.  I  hne  ttet  the  bloom  may  be  kept  anfficisBtly  fiaah 
to  ahaw  at  the  llaAioBa].  It  ia  of  a  loyely  shade  of  oream  and 
of  gnat  stthetanoe  and  large  petak.  It  obtained  the  silyer 
of  tlM  Katknal  Boae  8ooi«by  for  the  beat  Boae  in  Oie  Show, 
)  BNdal  being  awaided  to  Madame  Biayy  befate  men- 
Fnka  Maigottinf  Thertee  Liyet,  John  Hopjper,  Martchal 


Hector  Jaeqnin,  Cheahant  Hybrid,  Beue  Lyoiinaiae, 
amd  a  gwad  bloom  of  Chartes  Lawaen.  The  box  of  twelye  Teas 
^aditeh  w«m  the  first  ptiae  waa  also  cochihited  by  Mr.  HeUingwocth, 
^aad  eontamed  fine  ezampleB  of  Madame  Brayy,  Mavtehal  Kiel, 
fiooyank  d'Eliae^  Madame  Maurfai,  BisHe  Lyonnaiae,  Josephine 
Kallen,  Maaie  Tan  Hontte,  and  BeroniaMia. 

Feuna  the  pcettiest  box  hi  the  Show  waa  that  of  the  six  Teas 
•exhibited  by  lua.  QieeA,  containing  loyely  examplea  of  Bouyenir 
^laii  Ami,  Joanphhae  MaMon,  Marechal  Nial,  Deyeouenaia,  Oatbarine 
Hsnaet.  and  lladaase  Bertot  In  the  daaa  for  twelye  yarieties 
Ifr.  WaMey  of  Bainham  wm  flni  with  Abh4  Braaeiel,  a  fine 
4Awer ;  Mduei  Bnginie  Yerd&ar,  Oharlea  Lefebyre,  Mavquiae  de 
leaQane.  Comtesae  d'Oxfoid  (yeiy  fine),  Mauiioa  Bamaidin, 
Boaid  MoneB,  Bxpoeition  de  Brie,  Henii  Lsdaohaux,  Capitaine 
«taBiBlw,Caail]e  de Hohan,  and  Souyenfar  d*nn  Ami;  the  Bey. 
B.  B.  oiMSi,  the  energetic  Secretary  of  the  new  Boae  Society 
Moaal^establiahedat  Oaaterbnzy,  being  a  good  seoond.  In  the 
tUnm  m  twehre  blooBu^ix  Hybrid  Perpetoals  and  aix  Tieaa,  Mr. 
BoUiagworth  and  Mr.  WakMey  were  equal  fint.  Mr.  HdUing- 
yporth's  fiowan,  Oemte  de  Brabant,  Madanw  Manrin,  J(dm  Hopper, 
BeDe  Lyoanaise,  Madame  Brayy,  Dncheaae  d'Oaauna,  Marlohal 
"ViaillaAty  Marie  Yen  Houtte.  Bouyenir  de  Dr.  JaaDon,  Allemand, 
Jiadaae  Hector  Jacquin,  and  Madame  WilloBBOx.  Mr.WaMey's 
fcweas  were  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Yerdier,  Abb^  BramereL  Gloire  de 
INjcB,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Henri  Ledechanx.  Marie  Yan  Houtte, 
Hdlle.  Annie  Wood,  Bouyenir  d'nn  And,  OeUne  Fonatier,  Jules 
aiWetian,BaU(quet  d'Or,  and  Gheshnnt  Hybrid.  The  prise  for 
aoE  of  any  yarie^  was  wen  by  Mai4ehal  Niel ;  the  aecond 
ig  to  Mr.  Hubert  Bensted  for  a  heantifnl  boK  of  Kareiaae  large 
Xa  the  ohusa  for  six  there  were  seyen  entries,  Mrs. 


^...^  taking  fiiat  with  Alba  Boeea,MaiE^chal  Niel,  Anna  Akadeff, 

Doka  of  Bdmbursh,  and  Comte  de  Farik 

ThdaL  the  flzat  anew  that  I  hnye  attended  this  season,  confirms 
le  opnikm  fcnaed  by  many  rceariana,  that  when  it  does  really 
'  ~  the  queen  of  flowers  will  come  forth  in  f^rand  form.    In  the 

■■uanHiiMi  most  aooietiaa  are  putting  their  exhibitiona  ba^a  week. 

-^IX,i3eel. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Zbx  Btbriko  Firs  to  be  held  in  the  gaidena  of  the 
Jkgral  Harticoltuial  Society  on  Wednesday  next,  July  9tl^ 
xffomiaea  to  be  one  of  nnuenal  intereat  The  Boaes  and 
I^^l■lgellinllMl  staged  on  the  preceding  day  will  cootinae  on 
'viflfvr,  and  yarioua  systems  of  electric  lighting  will  be  dia* 
ida^ed.  The  Conseryntory  and  the  Flower  Show  tents  will 
also  be  briBlanfly  illuminated.  Aa  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
^oHwnrf  Telegraph  Conference  now  being  held  in  London  will 
he  pxesent,  eyeir  elfi:>rt  is  being  made  to  render  this  occasioa 
one  of  the  oompIeteBt  ezhibitioDs  of  opea*air  electric  lighting 
<eyer  seen.  The  whole  of  the  arcades,  quadiants,  and  exhibir 
tum  tents  wiU  be  connected  and  lighted,  so  that  in  the  eyent 
of  wet  weather  it  will  be  possible  to  walk  entirely  round  the 
lens  under  corer.  lliae  will  be  a  large  and  interesting 
of  electrical,  galyanic,  and  other  scientific  instmments, 
ig  Mr.  EdiscKQ  s  lond-speaking  telephone,  phonographs, 
iDicroscopeB^  kc^  with  demonstiatiaDS,    The  bands  of  the  Fizst 


Life  Guards  and  of  the  Horse  Guards  (Blue)  will  perform 
selections  of  music.  At  half-past  ten  o'clock  t^  bands  win 
be  combined  upon  the  upper  tenace^  The  tasnaben  of  the 
Lombard  Amateur  Mu8i<»l  Society  will  shq^glees,-  ape.,  in  the 
open  air  and  in  the  Goaseryatory. 

—  Wb  aie  inf  onned  by  a  conespoBdent  that  aonw  cf  the 
successfol  exhibitors  at  the  Botal  Botakio  BocOBR'a  Sim- 
MSB  Show  in  1878  had  not  xeoeiyed  their  prise  laenegr  oft  the 
27th  of  June,  1879.  Our  correspondent  asks,  "Why  tite 
Secretary  pays  some  ol  the  exhibitors  at  the  commencement 
of  the  new  year  and  keeps  others  waiting  for  mouths  after- 
wards ;"  and  further  obseryes  tiutt  ''a  Sodety  of  sach  preten- 
sions and  patronage  ought  to  clear  their  liabilities  sooner  with 
those  to  whom  they  aie  indebted  for  making  the  shows.  Matnr 
exhibitors  have  to  pay  ready  money  for  the  carriage  of  their 
plants,  and  they  feel  it  hard  to  have  to  wait  more  than  twelye 
months  for  their  prise  money.  Proyhicial  societies  recognise 
this  fact,  and  many  of  them  pay  the  prise  money  within  a  fbw 
days  of  the  exhibitions." 

A  CEBTAIN   Dr.  Bretschneider,  who  hails  from  the 

Bussian  Embassy  at  Pekin,  states  seriondy  in  Begel's  *^Oaiten- 
zeitung  '*  that  the  Chinese  raise  wsbping  tbbbb  by  reyetsinig 
their  extremities  I  We  haye  many  a  time  put  on  gntftsupsMe 
down  to  see  what  the  effect  would  be  on  the  directioa  of  growth, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  growing  axis  was  always  turned 
in  an  upward  direction.  Dr.  Bretschneider  might  as  well  sa|y 
that  a  seed  planted  in  the  ground  with  the  plumule  downwards 
would  throw  ita  roots  in  i&  air. 

— —  Amonqst  recent  gardening  appointments  we  leam 
that  Mr.  William  Staples,  late  gu^ener  and  steward  to  the 
Hon.  Cecil  Duncombe,  Newton  Grange,  Newton,  has  obtained 
an  appointment  at  Gorton,  Cambridge,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Mr.  Chables  Hoskyns,  late  gardener  to  C.  Wingfield,  Esq., 
Onslow,  Shrewsbury,  has  been  appointed  gaidener  to  George 
Wilder,  Esq.,  Stanstead  Park,  Bmsworth,  Hants,  succeeding 
Mr.  Clarke  in  that  position,  Mr.  Clabke  haying  becoBM  gar- 
dener to  Sir  Gilbert  Clayton  Bast,  Bart,  Hall  Place,  Maiden- 
head. 

Wb  are  informed  that  the  Natiokal  Bobe  SodSmTa 

NoBiHBBN  EzHiBiTioiT  at  Manchester  has  been  postpoksd 
until  July  19th,  and  the  Oxford  Boss  Show  is  to  be  held  on 
the  15th  of  July,  and  not  on  the  16th  as  stated  at  page  47S. 

Bboookueng  the  yaluable  seryioes  of   Mr,   JOON 

Wilson,  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Tosrk  Floial  F%te  sinoe  iHs 
establishment  twenty  yean  ago,  the  exhibitors  and  adadmrs 
of  the  shows  are  raising  a  subscription  for  presenting  Mr. 
Wilson  with  a  teetimoniaT  as  a  mark  of  esteem  for  his  laboairs 
in  connection  with  the  eyents  that  haye  afforded  so  much 
satisfaction  to  the  unhabitants  of  the  city  andneigJiUiourhood. 

WBhayereoeiyedapUteof  aiiEWaiBlMLlKoAziASA 

Madame  Jean  Nuytms  Versehaflelt,  raised  by  M.  Jean  de 
Kneef .  As  represented  in  the  plate  the  yariety  is  one  of  gnat 
beauty.  The  flowers  exceed  4  inches  in  diameter,  are  flat  and 
nearly  oiroular*  The  flowers  are  white  faintly  tinted  with 
rose,  with  a  slight  yellow  blotdbi  en  the  upper  petals,  tWs 
bloteh,  howeyer,  fading  to  white.  The  petals  are  wayed  tnt 
not  crimped,  and  the  foliage  and  habit  of  the  plant  are  cte- 
seribed  as  all  that  can  be  dseured.  Plants  will  be  disfcriboiad 
during  the  ensuing  antumn  by  M.  Jesn  Nuytena  Y«aofanMt 
of  Ghent. 

A   C0BIKEBP02n>ENT,   "  TWEBDISmM,"  infcnus  US  thht 

there  is  at  present  to  be  seen  growing  in  Uie  open  ground  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Andrew  Bhdkie,  Newtown  Street,  Dazne 
(Berwickshire),  a  plant  of  LiLitTM  Mohadelphum  Sbotttb- 
lAV UM  in  full  flower.  It  is  6  feet  in  height,  and  has  twenty- 
nine  stalks  and  247  flowers.  The  greatest  number  on  one  stalk 
is  fifteen. 

That  fine  collection  of  Obchids,  the  property  of 

0.  0.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Bridge  Hall,  Bury,  was  recently  sold  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  there  being  1194  lots,  and  the  sale  occupied 
four  days.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  prices 
realised :^CVpripediam  Stonei,  21  guineas;  C.  caudatum, 
8^  guineas ;  C.  Veltchii,  15  guineas  ;  C.  Iseyigatnm,  10  guineas ; 
Calanthe  veratrifolia,  10}  guineas ;  Cattleya  aurea,  12  guineas  ; 
Yanda  tricolor,  16  guineas ;  Odontoglossum  pulchellum,  11 
guineas ;  Saccolabium  prsemorsum,  12  guineas ;  Anguloa 
Clowesii  (figured  on  page  70,  yol.  xxxy.),  22  guineas ;  Cadogyne 
cristate,  13^  guineas ;  Odontoglossum  yezillarium  roseum, 
7i  guineas  ;  Yanda  suayis,  l^  guineas  ;  Masdeyallia  yezHIa- 
rmm,  14}  guineas  ,*  M.  toyarensis,  9}  guineas ;  Lycaste  Skinaeri 
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ftlba,  86  guineas  ;  Hasdevallia  Hanryanft  sangmnea,  25  gmneas ; 
H.  Veitchiana,  14^  guineas;  Anthurium  SchertEerianum, 
28  guineas.    The  total  amount  realised  bj  the  sale  was  £2304. 

In   consequence  of  the  lateness   of  the  season  the 

National  Cabnation  and  Picoteb  Society's  Southe&n 
Show  has  been  postponed  from  July  22nd  to  August  12th.  It 
will  be  held  in  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Gardens  at  South 
Kensington. 

A  COBBESPONDSNT,  "  E.  P.  N.,"  informs  us  that  in  the 

Deanery  garden  at  Canterbury  is  a  good-sized  specimen  of  the 
Paulownia  impebialis  raised  by  the  present  Dean  from 
seed  ripened  in  the  rectory  garden  at  Hweline.  Our  corre- 
spondent also  states  that  when  he  was  at  Montpellier  in  the 
spring  of  1865  he  saw  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  there  a  fine 
specimen  covered  with  large  bunches  of  its  beautiful  lilac 
blossoms ;  and  further  obserres  that  what  adds  to  the  beauty 
of  the  flower  is  the  peculiar  woolly  brown  calyx.  The  tree 
referred  to  was  at  least  18  inches  in  diameter. 

A  OOBBESPONDENT  sends  us  the  following  extract  from 

**  Chambers'  Journal "  relative  to  Stbawbebby  FABMiNa  in 
BOOTLAND.  '*  strawberry  farming  on  an  extensive  scale  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time  in  Scotland.  On  the  Muir  of 
Blair,  an  extensive  tract  of  land  lying  between  Blairgowrie 
and  Coupar-Angus,  there  is  a  conmiunity  of  about  seventy-five 
Strawberry  farmers  who  earn  a  living  for  themselves  and 
families  at  the  business  of  Strawberry  growing.  The  fruit  is 
usually  sold  en  masse  to  the  preservers ;  and  in  some  years  as 
much  as  £46  an  acre  has  been  realised  by  the  sale,  but  the 
average  income  from  a  Scottish  Strawberry  farm  is  seldom 
more  than  £27  an  acre." 


THE  OLD  YELLOW  ROSE. 

Bt  the  same  post  we  received  two  inquiries  relative  to  this 
Bose.  *'E.  A."  wished  to  know  where  it  is  to  be  obtained, 
and  a  "Touno  Nubsebyhan"  desired  to  know  to  **what 
Bose  the  term  *  old '  properly  applies."  Perhaps  some  of  our 
correspondents  can  answer  the  former  query.  This  Bose  is, 
we  suspecti  scarce ;  but  it  is  not  lost,  for,  if  we  mistake  not,  it 
was  exnibited  at  South  Kensington  last  year  under  the  modem 
name  of  Burghley  Yellow.  The  "  old "  yellow  Bose  is  Bosa 
sulphurea,  and  it  is  worthy  of  its  prefix  "  old,"  for  it  has  been 
cultivated  in  England  for  upwards  of  250  years.  This  is 
evident,  since  it  is  minutely  described  by  Parkinson  in  his 
<<  Paradisus,"  which  was  published  in  1629.  The  old  author's 
description  is  so  quaint  yet  so  particular  that  we  reproduce  it 

**The  double  yellow  Bose  is  of  great  account,  both  for  the 
rarity,  and  doublenesse  of  the  flower,  and  had  it  sent  to  the 
rest,  would  of  all  other  be  of  highest  esteeme.  The  stemme  or 
stocke,  the  young  shoots  or  branches,  the  small  hairy  prices, 
and  the  small  winged  leaues,  are  in  all  parts  like  vnto  the 
former  single  kinde  ;  the  chiefest  difference  consisteth  in  the 
doublenesse  of  the  flower  or  Bose,  which  is  so  thicke  and 
double,  that  Yerj  often  it  breaketh  out  on  one  side  or  another, 
and  but  a  few  of  them  abiding  whole  and  faire  in  our  Countrey, 
the  cause  thereof  wee  doe  imagine  to  bee  the  much  moisture  of 
our  Countrey,  and  the  time  of  flowring  being  subiect  to  much 
xajne  and  showers ;  mviy  therefore  doe  either  plant  it  against 
a  wall,  or  other  wayes  defend  it  by  couering ;  againe,  it  is  so 
plentifull  in  young  shootes  or  branches,  as  also  in  flowers  at 
the  toppe  of  euery  branch,  which  are  snudl  and  weake  for  the 
most  part,  that  they  are  not  able  to  bring  all  the  flowers  to 
ripenesse;  and  therefore  most  of  them  fall  or  wither  away 
without  comming  to  perfection  (the  remedy  that  many  doe  vse 
for  this  inconuenience  last  recited  is,  that  they  nippe  away 
most  of  the  buds,  leaning  but  some  few  vpon  it,  that  so  the 
vigour  of  the  plant  may  be  collected  into  a  few  flowers, 
whereby  they  may  the  better  come  to  perfection,  and  yet  euen 
thus  it  is  hardly  effected)  which  are  of  a  yellowish  greene 
colour  in  the  bud,  and  before  they  be  blowne  open,  but  then 
are  of  a  faire  yellow  colour,  very  full  of  leaues,  with  many 
short  haires  rather  than  leaues  in  the  middle,  and  hauing  short, 
round,  greene,  smooth  buttons,  almost  flat  vnder  them :  the 
flower  being  faire  blowne  open,  doth  scarce  giue  place  for 
largenesse,  thicknesse,  and  doublenesse,  vnto  the  great  Pro- 
uence  or  Holland  Bose.  This  Bose  bush  or  plant  is  very  tender 
with  vs  here  about  London,  and  will  require  some  more  care 
and  keeping  then  the  single  of  this  kinde,  which  is  hardy 
enough ;  for  I  haue  lost  many  my  selfe,  and  I  know  but  a  few 
about  this  towne  that  can  nourse  it  vp  kindly,  to  beare  or 


scarce  to  abide  without  perishing  ;  but  abideth  well  in  eueiy 
free  aire  of  all  or  the  most  parts  of  this  Kingdome :  but  (as  I 
heare)  not  so  well  in  the  North. 

**  The  double  yellow  Bose,  first  was  procured  to  be  brought 
into  England,  by  Master  Nicholas  Lete,  a  worthy  Merchant  of 
London,  and  a  great  loner  of  flowers,  from  Constantinople, 
which  (as  wee  heare)  was  first  brought  thither  from  Syria ; 
but  perished  quickly  both  with  him,  and  with  all  other  to 
whom  hee  imparted  it ;  yet  afterwards  it  was  sent  to  Master 
lohn  de  Franqueuille,  a  Merchant  also  of  London,  and  a  great 
louer  of  all  rare  plants,  as  well  as  flowers,  from  which  is  sprang 
the  greatest  store,  that  is  now  flourishing  in  this  Kingdome." 

The  term  **  sulphurea  "  does  not  sufficiently  represent  the 
colour  of  the  flower,  which  is  almost  as  bright  as  the  yellow 
Crocus.  Even  if  it  is  scentless  it  is  nevertheless  desirable  that 
this  distinct  old  Bose  be  increased,  as  it  is  the  brightest  and 
fullest  of  all  yellow  Boses. 


FABNINGHAM  BOSE  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

Thb  vallejT  of  the  Darent  has  lone  been  known  to  Londoners, 
not  only  for  its  rich  pastoral  beauty,  out  as  a  favourite  resort  for 
the  disciples  of  Isaac  Walton.  Amongst  the  villain  that  nestle 
around  its  banks  none  are  better  known  and  appreciated  than  the 
village  of  Famingham  ;  and  the  old  hostelry  of  the  "  Lion  "  has 
many  pleasant  memories  in  the  recollections  of  those  who  have 
followed  the  gentle  art.  Happily  the  ruthless  hands  of  modem 
improvers  have  not  reached  the  village  :  and  one  can  hardly 
fancy  that  within  seventeen  miles  of  London  a  place  can  exist  so 
utterly  unchanged  from  the  quiet  villaee  of  the  last  century. 
The  inhabitants  have  managed  to  keep  ue  railway  from  them  f 
and  although  it  is  within  two  miles  of  three  stations,  that  foe  to 
all  rural  beauty  and  destroyer  of  all  aesthetic  ideas  has  not  oome 
near.  Here  no  staring  rows  of  red-brick  abominations,  no  cockney 
villas  or  flaring  "  publics  "  are  to  be  seen  ;  and  its  quaint  old 
houses  and  lovely  surroundings  can  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all 
who  love  the  unique  character  of  English  pastoral  scenery. 

Here,  then,  some  lovers  of  the  Bose  determined  to  start  a  Society 
for  the  special  encouragement  of  their  favourite  flower.  Happily 
for  them,  they  determined  that  its  first  exhibition  should  not  he 
dependant  on  the  Bose,  but  added  prizes  for  greenhouse  and 
otner  plants,  cottagers'  productions,  sc.  It  was  well  that  they 
did  so,  for  in  this  most  disastrous  of  all  seasons  that  we  have  ever 
known  for  the  Bose  they  have  been  simply  obliged  to  postpone 
their  show  until  the  8th  of  July,  and  hence  the  Exhibition  neld 
to-day  (June  24th)  was  confined  to  the  greenhouse  plants  and 
table  decorations.  I  think  it  is  not  often  that  in  so  quiet  and 
retired  a  country  place  such  collections  of  foliage  and  flowering 
plants  are  brought  together  as  were  shown  here  from  the  gardms 
of  Messrs.  Spottiswoode,  Mildmay,  Ac. 

Fine  specimen  plants  of  Cierodendrons,  Stephanotis,  and  Tree 
Ferns  were  exhibited  that  might  very  well  have  done  duty  at  a 
metropolitan  show,  while  the  arrangement  of  groups  of  plants 
was  excellent.  There  was  one  tent  which  might  well  furnish  a 
pattern  and  give  a  lesson  to  many  exhibitions.  The  centre  of  it 
was  arranged  for  exhibitions  of  miscellaneous  plants  grouped  for 
effect ;  the  plants  were  not  laree,  and  the  stage  was  not  more 
than  one  foot  from  the  ground ;  hence  the  eye  took  in,  not  a  quan- 
tity of  pots,  but  the  whole  effect  of  the  foliage  and  fiovrers,  while 
it  had  an  advantage  which  |pt>up8  resting  on  the  ground  are 
deficient  in — viz.,  that  of  bringing  the  plants  nearer  the  eye. 
The  table  decorations  and  bouquets  were  arranged  around  the 
sides  of  the  tent,  and  some  of  toem  were  of  considerable  merit, 
that  which  obtained  the  first  prize  especially  so.  Anot±ier 
arrangement  was  made  here  which  could  not  be  done  in  many 
places.  The  valley  is  well  known  for  its  paper  mills,  some  of  our 
oest  brands  coming  from  it.  Well,  a  large  roll  of  endless  cart- 
ridge about  6  feet  wide  was  brought  direct  from  one  of  the  mills 
to  uie  tent,  and  according  as  it  was  wanted  strips  were  cut  off  to 
cover  the  staging,  giving  the  appearance  of  beautiful  white  table 
linen,  while  after  the  Exhibition  it  would  be  all  collected  again 
and  returned  to  the  mill  to  be  used  no. 

The  Exhibition  was  held  in  a  very  beautiful  meadow  belonging 
to  Mr.  Basleigh,  surrounded  by  stately  Elms  of  great  beauty  ; 
and  although  nothing  could  have  been  more  deplorable  than  the- 
appearance  of  the  morning,  rain  falling  in  torrents,  yet  about 
eleven  it  all  cleared  off  and  a  lovely  anemoon  with  bright  sun 
brightened  up  everything,  not  the  lesst  the  spirits  of  theur  inde-> 
fatigable  Secretary  Mr.  Bumside  and  a  hard-working  Committee, 
who  had  done  their  best  to  make  it  a  success,  who  must  have  been 
most  gratified  at  the  result. — B.,  Deal. 


CEBASUS  VIBGINIANA. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  tree  growing  in  one  of  the  belts 
on  the  south  boundary  of  the  old  Chiswick  Garden  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  lovers  of  trees  when  it  was  in  bloom. 
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and  which  waa  erroneonsl;  labelled  Cerasoa  capollm.  That  it 
wag  not  CenuniB  capollin  waa  evident  fiom  the  broad  oTate 
lanceolate  lesrea  and  the  bold  erect  le&Beea  iwcemes  of  Sowfra. 
It  was  a  tree  which  engaged  Londoa'a  notice,  and  in  the 
"Arboretom  et  Fratioetam  Britaimicain "  he  remarks,  when 
' — ^' f  Ceiamis  capollin,  that  the  flowon  prodnced  on  a 


plant  bearing  tbia  name  in  the  London  Eorticultaral  Sodety'a 
Oaiden  are  not  tbose  ol  that  apeciea.  "  Its  learea  ^so  are 
much  too  broad  and  elliptical ;  and  the  leftves,  the  flowera,  and 
the  whole  tree  bear  so  mnch  leeemblance  to  C.  virginiana  that 
we  have  no  donbt  of  its  being  only  a  varielj  ot  that  Bpecies, 
but  of  Ifti^er  and  more  Inzariaiit  growUi." 


Of  Uie  tree  thog  referred  to  we  farai»h  onr  readera  with  a 
Tepretent«tion ;  at  the  eame  time  we  do  not  consider  it  ibe 
CerasoB  Tirginiana  of  Hichaux,  neither  is  it  the  Cerasoa  Padus 
of  Decandolle  as  some  hare  supposed  it  to  be.  After  a  care- 
ful examination  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  tlie 
tine  PnmuB  Tirginiana  ot  Liimnns,  and  the  Pmnus  Cersaos 
TQbraotthe  "  Hortus  Eewenaia,"  ed.  ],  ItdiOera  fremCenaas 
Padus  in  the  habit  of  the  tree,  which  is  strongai  and  more 


rigid  and  luxuriant ;  in  the  glandular  leaTes,  thoie  of  C.  Padns- 
being  egtandular ;  in  the  long,  rigid,  erect,  Icaflcaa  racemea, 
those  of  Fadns  being  droopii^  and  leafy ;  aud  bj  its  later 
Sowenng,  which  ia  n^  till  the  middle  of  June. 

Car  object  in  fignring  this  apecies  is  to  bring  into  notice  a 
tree  of  great  beautj  which  appears  to  be  very  little  known. 
rhe  tree  whence  our  specimen  is  taken  was  raised  from  see4 
of  the  tree  at  Chiswick,  and  it  is  now  an  object  of  great 
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b«antj  at  Slill jans  in 
DoroUiy  Nerill. 


finwor,  tlM  new  nndenoe  of  lAdy 


PLAlirrS  AND  TREES  AT  MERLIN  HALL,  CLONMEL. 

«  Bx  not  the  flxn  by  wliom  ^m  ntw  Is  IrM* 
Nor  jet  the  last  to  Uty  the  old  Mide." 

This  motto,  which  Ib  not  ansnitable  in  many  of  the  trans- 
actioDS  of  life,  would  seem  to  be  often  commendable  in  flori- 
cultoie,  especially  when  considering  perennial,  herbaceous,  and 
border  pliuits.  Correspondents  ana  visitors  too  often  when 
Yisiting  gentlemen*8  residences  and  noting  what  they  consider 
deserving,  frequently  overlook  those  old  and  modest  plants 
for  the  more  brilliant  but  less  dorabJe  animals  and  bedders. 
I  have,  in  company  with  the  head  gardener  at  Minella,  visited 
this  picturesquely  situated  residence,  and  was  kindly  shown 
over  it  by  the  courteous  owner,  B^amin  Foyle,  Esq.,  J.P., 
and  shall  copy  a  few  notes  on  perennials  and  border  plants 
then  taken,  together  with  some  brief  observations  on  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  troes^  which,  remembering  the  inquiries 
frequently  made  in  the  cohimns  of  the  Journal,  cannot  fail  to 
interest  many  readen. 

Herbaceous  Puosts.— MfM.—The  blue  I.  germanica  is 
now  fading,  but  there  a*a  fine  specimens  of  the  white  ai>hylla 
and  amoena.  Tfa^  are  rarely  met  with,  bat  form  a  ^tlnidld 
contrast  with  diileieant  plants  to  be  awftictd  pMMBtly.  A 
little  mulching  or  top-dbrassing  o«oa  a  year  is  abovt  as  much 
care  as  they  require. 

Inliums,  <^-0.— Besides  thMe  ordlMrily  groarn,  sudi  as  va> 
rieties  of  L.  tigrtaiB^  the  old  TmA^  Cap  ;  L.  albanium  and 
its  varieties,  luxuriate  aid  aie  noiw  opening  iaio  bloom.  Qradi- 
thogalum  (Star  of  BetiileiMm),  and  same  dwfHdBsr  kin^  peep 
cut  from  beneath  hngbt  b]«e  PeriwinklKi^  Convidlaites,  Airthe* 
ricum  liliastrum,  Im, 

Paanies.—'Yfhij  Ihose  great  oiimsott  hearts  of  P.  taaidfolia 
fl.-pl.  are  not  to  be  loiiiia  in  eveqr  flower  betdir  does  often 
surprise  me.  P.  SAHMmsa^ia,  thm^  snallM^  is  even  more 
brilliant  and  omleM.  They  leqeiie  no  Huiher  attention  ex- 
cept a  little  peoleetlea  froati  sant  iKwtovhich  a  well-enanged 
flhmbbery  beeder  $Mm^  and  arimtftp  iinsaiiig  If  not  more 
brilliant,  m  wh  neae  eoanionoui  and  chaste  ift  colew  was  a 
fine  Tree  BmMnr.  PMadk  Montaa  roanflera.  It  eettately 
looked  a  spkmnl  objeet^  Jitenl^  a  neae  of  aee  pale  njae 
fiowers.  Wo  were  curious  enoiu^  to  count  the  6ow«v%  end 
they  numbered  nearly  two  boMed.  It  was  not  lauch  ever 
4  feet  hieh  and  as  many  throM^ 

Acanthtts  latifoliut.—T^  tee  glosi^  lavaee  «f  this  ema- 
mental  plant,  which  retain  thsAr  vaedant  peliah  fm^m  vonthe 
out  of  every  twelve,  would  gMwe  tmj  border,  and  wagrialrly  be 
compared  with  that  moie  recent  jatrodecitoi  from  the  Oape» 
8tobaea  purpurea,  whieh  it  resembles.  It  dees  not  like  le* 
moval,  requires  no  care,  and  does  well  as  at  Merlin  la  a  sunv 
nook  by  a  south  wall. 

Tritoma» — I  might  have  included  these  among  the  Liliuia 
croup,  but  they  are  very  distinct  T.  gtandis  would  seem  to  de 
better  here  than  the  more  common  scarlet  T.  Uvaria.  Neither 
would  seem,  nohn  KlietaieiHi^  the  eleveAed  sitaetion,  to  have 
auflered  as  severdy  ea  in  o&er  fdaeaa  fnsn  the  winter  and 
enrinff  frosts.  Tbcgr  are  fine  autimm  plaal%  and,  Kka  those 
already  named,  requiring  neither  housing,  wintart^  or  timns- 
plantmg.  They  look  fine  overtopping  low  evergreens  or  aasall 
herbaceous  plants,  when  their  great  scarlet  poker-like  heads 
at  once  arrest  the  eye,  or  when  aaaociated  mth  the  faatheiy 
Gynerium  (Pampas  Grass). 

P(wa/ceri. — If  Tritomas  and  Pseonies  are  consixieiiens  in  the 
mixed  border,  they  are  certainly  in  this  respect  exceeded  by 
P.  orientale,  the  great  scarlet  Eastern  Poppy.  No  object  will 
flooner  arrest  attention.  They  do  best  as  here  peering  out  from 
behind  other  dwarf er  perennials,  as  their  long  stems  are  leafless, 
and  in  this  respect  differ  from  the  crimson  P.  bracteatum. 

Salvia  oandidimma  (the  White  Salvia).— -The  peculiar  glau- 
cous silveiy  foliage  of  this  fine  plant  should  entitle  it  to  a 
place  in  every  border  or  bedding  collection.  The  fiower  is  not 
showy  but  still  very  curious.  A  fine  specimen  was  in  bloom 
in  the  greenhouse. 

Ih¥hle  Rocket  (Hesperis  matnmaliB  alba  fl.-pL).— Any 
person  who  has  seen  those  sweet-soented  tall-giowmg  flowers 
m  company,  say,  with  Campanula  pyiamidalis,  the  Koekets, 
Larkspurs,  Lupines,  and  the  deep  blue  Delphinium  fozmosum, 
or  blue  Salvia  patens,  would  instantly  resolve  to  have  them  at 
once. 

Ohkamsntal  Tbsss  akd  BsKUhg^^The  ArUr^VUm  Is 


represented  hj  many  fine  specimens.  There  is  nothing  finer  than 
the  variegated  Thuja  dolobnvta.  A  few  ibe  healthy  young  sped- 
meoa  are  doing  well  at  Merlin,  and  eontraiy  to  tbe  aooepted 
theory  of  oldor  times  th^  are  perfeotW  hardy,  and  nave 
escaped  last  winter  quite  unacathed.  They  were  formerly 
grown  in  the  graenhouee,  and  would  when  smaU  be  veiy 
ornamental. 
Mutletae, — This  is  often  inquired  about    Mr.  Foyle  has  it 

Sowing  on  the  Mountain  Ash,  the  Hawthorn  and  the  Apple, 
e  merely  attaches  the  glutinous  berries,  when  the  seeds  axe 
fully  ripe,  to  a  slit  in  ue  younger  wood  and  protects  them 
from  birds.  They  thus  grow  and  form  curious  objects,  being 
particularly  wdoome  on  festive  oocasions. 

Abeliajhrihrnda. — ^A  greenhouse  efeigreen  shrub,  but  here 
it  does  remarkably  well  planted  out  against  a  protected  sonth 
wall.  It  bears  fine  rosy-puri^  flowers  in  spring,  and  deserves 
a  further  trial  planted  out 

If^aainpius  gloMui  (the  Australian  Gum  Tree),  so  much 
recoounended  as  a  preventive  of  fever  miasma.  A  fine  speci- 
men was  growing  here  on  a  south  wall  last  year,  but  upon  in- 
quiries I  &d  the  last  winter  was  too  severe  for  it  and  it  sue- 
oombed,  though  in  other  places  growing  again  from  the  old 
stem. 

EtoaUonia  maerantha, — In  many  places  this  fine  shrab  was 
killed  outright ;  here  it  grows  on  in  rude  health,  possibly,  as  in 
many  other  instances  thus  noticed,  owing  to  protection  a^Eorded 
against  cutting  March  winds,  by  some  large  foreat  beea 
judicieoaly  planted.  The  same  observation  is  true  of  the  Bays 
and  Arbutus.  I  may  hne  note  that  undenMath  the  Arbutus 
were  fine  yoeng  specimens  of  seedHnga  gaowing  naturally  from 
the  self  •^own  bwnesb  so  thadb  heie^  as  in  KiUaney,  this  species 
grewa  naturally. 

JftM#fiiM.— B.  apiculata  flonishea  hara  in  &e  open  ffround, 
tiiooMi  by  no  means  genanlly  hardy.  It  has  suffered  much 
kas  uian  many  other  members  ol  the  Myrtle  family,  Myitus 
oommunis  being  UUed  down  to  the  groend  in  almost  every 
instance,  thoufh  saw  slowl|f  oasuMBflteg  to  make  young 
growth. 

^riflelasMi  dl(piU<— Ihis  iiwhl  Amertasa  wall  climber 
covers  a  dtatance  of  lOifeet  hesa.  The  flewera  are  of  a  pale 
sreen  ootanr,  and  shaped  like  a  tteeiediaum  pipe.  Mr.  Foyle 
has  rarely  l^d  a  fmlle  aaad.  peaaibly  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  impwjpaationw— W.J.  M.»  CwntUl, 

CROYDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Jum  28VH. 

J3»mmma»  rains  all  the  morning  pceoeded  the  opening  of  this 
Qaeiaty's  annual  Exhibition,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  in  the 
aridsl  e#  sash  u^mpitiona  neather  such  a  satis&ctory  display 
eoekl  have  been  e<wcted  together.  The  whole  of  the  exhibits 
weM  arranged  in  one  extensive  marquee.  Prizes  were  offered  for 
yroeps  o<  ptets  anaaged  for  effect,  both  for  single-handed 
gaideiMsa  and  Isa  gasdaaen  who  possess  more  convenience  and 
aMGanoes  for  cultSntlnff  deooraliTe  plants,  and  some  excellent 
eoBeeUoaewam  exJMtaa 

Row^  There  was  a  far  heUHt  displav  of  these  than  we  ex- 
peotad  toaaa,  Mr.  PenIM  obtaiaAeg  first  honours  for  twenty-four 
sHttiact ;  X.  l£x9Agf.  Esq.^  tba  saaM  for  twelve  varieties,  which 
wexe  v«iy  bMhfe  and  elnaii      Mr.  Orchard,  gardener  to  F.  W. 


gaed  box  of  Rubens, 
fir.  ijidn:  Madame  WUsvmoe.  Gheehnat  Hjmd.  Caroline  Kuster, 
Mbdameliargottin,  Maiaias  Biavv,  Martchal  Jllel,  Souvenir  d^D^l 
itei,  GM»  de  Dijon,  and  Itete  Van  Hoette.  Mr.  Ondiard  ob- 
~  the  second  place.  Mr.  W.  PIpar,  XTekfield,  Sussex,  exhi- 
a  very  bright  collection  of  t wanly  fawL  which  included 

varieties  of  Mr.  Bennett's  "new  H^rid  Teas,"  and  which 

wehope  to  see  again  daring  the  season.  Vicomtesse  Falmouth  as 
here  exhibited  was  of  the  character  of  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  only  a 
trifle  lighter :  Duchess  of  Connanght  was  very  similar  to  Mdlle. 
Eufi^nie  Yerdier  or  Marie  Finger ;  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Bancroft 
a  snade  darker  rose  than  Charles  Lawson,  but  possessing  very 
much  of  that  Rose's  flat  character.  The  most  promising  Rose  of 
the  four  was  decidedly  Duke  of  Connaught,  the  colour  a  very 
pleasing  crimson,  but  as  exhibited  small  in  size. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  reprseented  by  thrse  ooUeo- 
tions  of  large  plants,  which  oeeupied  a  great  speoe  of  the  oentre 
stage.  Mr.  lEing,  gardsner  to  Staphsnaon  Gkm,  Bsq.,  Croydon 
Lodge,  was  awarded  the  first  priaa  with  nasaive  and  well  grown 
plants.  Mr.  Penfoldand  Mr.  Fewell  followed*  In  tibe  olasa  for 
six  Mr.  Chaff,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Ooshsn,  Xsq.»  The  Ballards,  was 
an  easy  first,  and  also  obtained  the  fimtprize  for  a  single  sped- 
men  flowering  plant  with  AUamanda  Blendeaozu.    Fenu  were 
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mnaevQiiB  and  good,  and  TazioiiB  oth«r  miaoalliaeons  plants  were 
weUflhowiL 

The  display  of  good  froifc  was  reiy  limited,  but  well  finished 
Grapes  came  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Glossop,  gardener  to  F.  Banbury, 
Eb^  fOii^Bj  Vtakf  who  was  awaided  tae  fint  prise  in  eaeh  ease. 
Serraal  collections  of  Tegetables  were  senL  but  Kr.  ChaiTs  were 
JecMedly  the  best.  One  Teiy  interestitt|ic  pmat  in  this  Exhibition 
was  arecy  tae  speofanen  of  ulivm  gigantenm,  quite  9  feet  6  inches 
in  lieMit,  bearing  ten  most  bean^inl  flowen.  An  extra  prise  was 
awaiJed.  The  osplay  was  altogether  wortiiy  of  tiie  district,  and 
flie  flhow  was  wdl  attended  in  the  afternoon.  The  Secretary 
flfr.  C.  Boffey^  is  to  be  congratnlated,  and  deserves  mnch  praise 
lar  his  efforts  m  ooonection  with  this  Society. 

DICTTAMNUfi  FRAXIH£LLA. 

XT  experience  diffen  from  that  of  your  corre^yondent  Mr. 
B.  D.  Taylor  in  lespect  of  the  floriferoumess  of  this  species. 
I  hare  now  two  plants  (one  with  white,  the  other  with  pink 
flow«n>  that  were  planted  eight  years  ago :  the  former  now 
flhowa  ^ptnly-five,  too  latter  twieniy-oae  spikes  of  bloom,  some 
hIhi^hi  tfaui  othcn  and  not  yet  eypandcri,  bdng  quite  a 
tetni^tlator  this  aeaaon  than  nsoal.  They  are  growing  in  a  par- 
tiaily  shaded  bovder  of  poor  ti^ht  soil,  which  is  never  distorbed, 
but  BBS  In  antmim  a  tep-dressing  of  leaves  nearly  decomposed, 
and  in  sommer  two  waterings  with  dilnted  sewage  from  the 
hooae  tnnk«  Hie  pink  yariely  may,  I  think,  be  recommended 
as  one  ol  the  moat  nandsome  of  haroy  perennial  border  plants, 
and  owing  to  the  neat  and  stout  habit  of  grewth  no  unsightly 

for  their  8n{^rt — V.  W^  Mmgdcn. 


THE  OLD  IUBS3T   6ABDEKS  AND   NUBSEBIES 

OF  L0NDON.^Ko.  84. 

Glaisajk,  Wandaworth,  and  Battexeea  are  three  places  in 
file  asath-^eatem  anborbe  of  London  which  have  a  natoral 
oonnpction,  though  they  present  strong  points  of  difference. 
mm  Lyons  pobtiahed  hia  *'RnTirena  "  in  1811  they  might  all 
have  been  approprialely  deaignafad  ^nllages^"  lor  tbey  were 
diatinct  Ikom  tba  great  reetoopolia,  and  they  were  not  of  a  aiae 
to  be  eaUed  *  towns."  Umbo  are  aitoate  upon  and  aboat  the 
wwtei'ii  end  of  a  range  of  the  Surrey  hiUa  to  which  we  hare 
ahead^y  nflemd.  and  uddcfa  stretch  acroes  an  irregular  space 
between  Ibe  wmdings  of  the  Thames  from  Qreenwlch  to 
Battonea.  The  hills  in  this  locality  have  received  the  names 
ol  Glapkam  Biae,  T^tfkhall  Biae,  lATender  HiU,  and  Batteisea 
Ban,  Mi  tfasy  are  not  now  so  definable  as  onoe  th^  were 
oinqg  to  the  hoiuea,  which  harecovered  what  was  open  coontiy 
in  file  raeoUeetion  of  many  living.  From  tbese  niUa  flowed 
down  m  aaoat  aaaaoua  varioas  little  streamlets,  which  finally 
fHrfafaed  in  the  Datttfaaa  marehea,  and  which  were  of  utility 
to  thoae.  gardeners  who  were  not  near  the  ri?er  hj  providing 
llicm  wf£  aoft  water.  In  several  of  the  fields  that  are  yet 
BBbnilt  upon  we  may  see  the  Willows  remaining  which 
fORiwilj  luxoriated  on  the  banks  of  streamlets  now  dried  up 
GT  whiefa  haif€  been  filled-in.  But  Baitersea,  if  it  has  less 
water  on  ite  sufaoe,  is  undoubted^  better  dzataed  thaait  wa% 
■(f  Ihiity^  yearn  ago,  when  in  an  epidemic  of  oholeia  aome  of 
thoae  who  werkad  in  ite  maricet  gai^na  were  aaddenly  oanied 
oC;  bat  atffl  in  haatthiaaaa  it  will  not  bear  oompariaon  with  ite 
neig^bbonr  Clapham,  which  by  the  returns  is  the  most  aalubriooa 
^ataetoC  Soath  London.  The  peculiarities  which  made  Batter- 
na  to  aoitable  for  the  culture  of  Asparagus,  Artichokes,  and 
XeUma  do  not  tend  to  the  benefit  of  humanity,  however^that 
TK  tibB  low  position  on  the  river's  bank  with  a  moist  subsoil. 
AIso^  file  aeifthbonibood  abounds  with  smoke-emitting  factories 
and  chemioal  weeks.  Hiere  does  not  appear  to  be  any  truth 
Oat  Ghalaea  aad  Battenea  acquired  the  final  pliable  of  their 
QHMa  beaaaae  the  Thamea  at  thia  point  aonaetiBsea  widened 
oat  ioflte a  miniatare  aea,  bat  atill  the  adjoact  **sy,"  or  ''aey," 
had.  to  do  with  their  aaaiMM  to  the  river.  It  euriously  iUus- 
tartBB  how  names  midergo  tnatf onnations,  that,  in  the  time  of 
the  OoDoueror,  Battersea  was  *' Patricesy,**  not  in  any  way 
ognoectea  with  St  Patrick,  however,  for  it  was  a  psyrt  of  the 
property  of  St  Peter's,  Westminster. 

Aa  in  the  inataace  of  ether  aobnrba,  it  would  be  a  miatake  to 
nppoae  that  aU,  or  ahnoat  all,  the  land  that  is  covered  with 
wm  ateeete  waa  oaoe  maricet  garden  ground.  Some  ol  it  had 
baaa  attached  to  private  reaidenoaa,  and  there  were  many 
fiaMa  where  eattie  gnaad,  when  London  did  not  xeoeive  the 
bokd  ite  milk  supply  than  distant  places.  (By  the  way,  one 
evQ  ei  this  is,  that  it  ia  very  difficult  to  ascertain  under  what 
"^^ — or  inaantteiyyCOPditiansancfa  milk  is  produced.)    And! 


some  acres  of  the  land  that  was  under  cultivation  were  oc* 
cnpied  with  plante  used  for  the  winter  food  of  cows.  It  was 
natural  for  those  gardeners  who  in  Stuart  times  were  growers 
of  v^;etables  for  the  London  market  on  the  extensive  tract  of 
land  in  Middlesex,  near  what  were  known  as  "The  Neat- 
Houses,"  to  glance  across  the  Thunes  with  a  desire  to  enter 
upon  the  possession  of  the  *'  sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling 
flood  ;'*  and  there  seem  to  have  been  market  gardens  at  Nine 
Blms  and  Battersea  early  in  the  eighteenth  centoiy.  Bailways 
were  non-existent^  and  the  Thames  was  for  many  years  a 
handy  means  of  conveying  produce  to  Hungerford  and  Govent 
Garden  markets.  It  is  stated  that  several  of  the  'refugees  from 
France  and  Holland,  who  had  at  first  settled  in  Kent,  migrated 
to  Battersea  and  adjacent  places  on  finding  they  could  get 
a  good  sale  for  their  vegetables  and  fruit,  our  English  gar- 
deners being  far  less  skilful  in  some  respects.  The  Wallrons^ 
indeed,  were  at  Wandsworth  as  early  as  1583,  but  they  chiefly 
employed  themselves  in  manufiactures,  availing  themselves  A 
the  water  power  of  the  river  Wandle.  In  the  Huguenot 
cemetery  at  East  Hill,  Wandsworth,  quaintly  called  "Mount 
Nod,"  lie  the  remains  of  various  refugees  to  whom,  doubtless, 
English  horticulture  owes  somewhat,  but  their  histories  have 
penshed,  though  their  tombs  still  record  their  names  and  ages* 

The  better  class  of  market  gardens  and  some  orchards  were 
on  the  higher  ground  towards  Battersea  Bise  and  Wandsworth* 
The  name  Lavender  Hill,  yet  extant,  may  indicate  that  Laven- 
der  and  other  aromatic  plante  were  formerly  grown  here  before 
another  Surrey  district  became  so  famous  for  them.  Along 
the  Clapham  and  Wandsworth  Beads  the  nurseries  were  nume- 
rous in  the  early  vears  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  but  many  have 
disappeared,  or  tney  have  lost  nearly  all  their  open  ground, 
and  receive  their  plante  mostly  from  esteblishmente  in  the 
country.  Originate  by  the  demands  of  an  increasing  popula- 
tion a  still  fiuther  increase  has  been  unfavourable  to  taenv 
because  the  land  could  be  made  to  yield  more  in  building 
leases ;  moreover,  the  air  became  too  contaminated  to  allow 
of  the  culture  of  choice  plante.  That  some  acres  about  Nine 
Elms  and  Battersea,  below  the  level  of  the  Wandsworth  Boad^ 
have  been  spared  by  the  builders  arises  from  the  proximity  of 
railway  works,  the  land  being  too  unprcmiising  for  speculationr 
so  that  Cabbages  and  Lettuces  are  suffered  to  grow,  though 
their  appearance  is  suggestive  of  dyspepsia.  A  part  of  this 
ground — ^which  once  perhaps  yielded  Asparagus,  Cucumbezs^ 
and  Melons — is  fenced  round  with  a  care  that  seems  ludicreuSy. 
while  other  parte  are  open  to  the  excursions  of  boys,  cats,  and 
dogs.  The  condition  of  some  of  the  roads  in  Battersea  su^^geste 
that  the  gardens  hereabout  were  still  in  the  habit  of  being  sup- 
plied wl&  manure  from  a  distance,  as  an  old  histoiy  informs 
us  was  the  case  a  centaiy  ago  or  more,  but  that  a  good  deal  of 
it  was  distributed  e%  route.  An  iUnstration  of  the  marshy 
character  of  the  land  is  given  by  some  patehes  that  lie  waste 
for  the  present^  where  Cotton-grasses  and  Mosses  mingle  with 
stunted  self-sown  v^tebles,  and  Celery  run  wild  struggles 
against  oveigrown  Horseradish  plants,  with  masses  of  stzag- 
gung  Marigolds  throwing  a  yellow  tint  over  the  ridges.  There 
are  near  Surrey  Lane  two  fine  Privet  hedges,  which  must  have 
been  planted  many  years  since,  and  which  screened  some  of 
the  gmen  ground,  but  the  smoke  of  modem  days  is  unfavour- 
able to  them. 

Battersea  Park  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  old  Batteisea 
Fields,  which  was  formerly  parish  proi)erty,  given  to  Batter- 
sea, so  'tis  said,  in  consideration  of  kindness  shown  in  the 
burial  of  a  drowned  man,  and  while  some  of  the  land  was 
cultivated  much  of  it  was  bare  until  the  Park  was  commenced 
in  1852.  The  market  gardeners  are  still  at  work  in  the  out- 
skirte  of  the  park,  but  as  the  sites  here  are  more  eligible  than 
in  other  districte  of  Battersea  their  ground  is  being  diminished 
every  year.  Lastly,  concerning  Battersea  we  note  that  for  a 
short  time  the  late  Mr.  Knight  had  a  nursery  close  to  the 
Wandsworth  Boad,  where  about  12  acres  were  laid  out  in 
mathematical  plote ;  of  ite  name,  '*  Brooklands,"  a  zemlnia- 
cence  survives  m  a  tavcm  called  the  Brooklands  Arms. 

If  we  pass  up  what  used  to  be  known  as  Pig  Lane,  and 
which  intersected  market  gardens  until  ten  years  since,  to- 
wards the  higher  ground  in  Wandsworth  we  find  near  the 
railwav  bridge  Curland  Nursexy  has  a  small  extent  of  open 
ground  attached  to  it,  where  evergreens  and  other  phmte 
struggle  with  some  aucceaa  against  the  smoke,  but  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  the  evergreens  had  evidentiv  suffered  from  the 
severe  winter — a  common  complaint  Less  easily  found  in 
Priory  Qrove,  near  Larkhall  Bise,  is  the  nursery  of  Mr.  F» 
ViUler,  formerly  Valler  &  Son,  apparently  of  about  the  same 
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date  as  most  of  the  nurseries  hereabout.  There  is  little  cul- 
ture of  plants  except  under  glass,  the  remnant  of  its  open 
space  bemg  now  occupied  by  an  iron  church,  so  that  if  the 
occupier  of  the  pulpit  wishes  to  preach  a  "  flower  sermon  "  he 
<»n  readily  get  illustrations,  in  the  direction  of  London, 
fronting  the  Wandsworth  Road,  is  the  Springfield  Nursery, 
established  by  Mr.  Buxton,  but  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chard ; 
and  a  few  yards  to  the  east  is  a  place  that  bears  the  title  of 
Springfield  Watercress  and  Pleasure  Grounds.  The  style  of  the 
label  announcing  that  Cabbage  plants  were  for  sale  seemed  to 
indicate  some  antiquity.  This  is  one  of  the  few  places  where 
Watercresses  are  grown  near  London,  and  it  set  us  wondering 
why,  seeing  the  demand  for  this  wholesome  esculent  is  so 
large,  it  is  not  more  generally  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Thames,  where  suitable  spots  are  plentiful. 

Clapham  has  hitherto  been  a  suburb  almost  destitute  of 
market  gardens.  In  a  return  published  some  years  ago  only 
3  acres  are  stated  to  be  thus  occupied,  although  upwards  of 
400 acres  are  set  down  as  "meadow,"  including,  we  suppose, 
Clapham  Park,  an  estate  of  the  Bowyers,  and  which  was  known 
as  Bleak-hill  Farm  until  Mr.  Thos.  Cubitt  in  1824  took  a  lease 
of  it,  made  roads,  and  planted  shrubberies,  subsequently  erect- 
ing handsome  private  residences ;  but  floriculture  has  for  many 
years  been  largely  carried  on  at  Clapham  by  various  amateurs 
who  were  men  of  wealth,  such  as  Messrs.  Thornton,  Webb,  and 
Hibbert.  Mr.  Hibbert  had  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  a 
large  collection  of  Heaths,  Banksias,  and  other  Cape  or  Aus- 
tralian plants,  and  in  his  establishment  the  late  Mr.  Knight 
receivea  his  training.  The  Royal  Claremont  Nursery,  close  to 
the  Common,  is  probably  the  most  conspicuous  nursery  in 
Clapham  at  present ;  the  ground  attached  thereto  is  moderate 
in  extent.  Mr.  Boyce  of  the  Clapham  Road  Nursery,  near 
Stockwell,  informs  me  that  his  nursery  was  established  by 
Mr.  R.  Attlee  about  1840.  Nearly  an  acre  here  is  covered  with 
buildings.  This  has  been  a  nursery  devoted  to  softwooded 
flowering  plants,  and  much  resorted  to  for  Camellias,  Gera- 
niums, &c.  Indian  Azaleas  and  double  Primulas  have  also 
been  a  speciality  with  the  proprietor.  A  smaller  establish- 
ment in  the  same  road,  which  is  now  called  the  Rose  Nursery, 
once  belonged  to  Mr.  Fairbaim,  who  was  famous  for  his  Cape 
Heaths  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  In  Manor  Street,  Clap- 
ham, is  situate  another  small  nursery,  now  in  the  occupancy  of 
Mr.  Bedford.— C.      

The  Lime  Geoves  of  Montserrat.— Thejlittle  island  of 
Montserrat,  one  of  the  most  charming  and  salubrious  of  the 
British  West-Indian  colonies,  with  an  area  of  but  forty-seven 
square  miles,  or  considerably  less  than  that  of  London,  contains 
the  most  extensive  and  best  cultivated  plantations  of  the  Lime 
fruit  tree  in  the  world.  These  "  orchards "  are  the  develop- 
ment of  a  small  plantation  established  but  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  by  a  Mr.  Burke,  when  the  virtues  of  the  juice  of 
the  Lime  fruit  were  not  so  universally  recognised  as  they  are 
now,  when  for  the  captain  of  a  ship  to  neglect  to  distribute 
among  his  crew  their  daily  dose  of  lime  juice  is  to  run  the  risk 
of  heavy  pecuniary  penalties,  to  say  nothing  of  serious  out- 
breaks of  scurvy.  The  cultivation  of  the  plant,  which  involves 
a  large  outlay  of  capital  with  no  immediate  return,  was  not  at 
first  attended  with  any  commercial  success,  but  the  Montserrat 
Company  now  owns  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  bearing  120,000 
trees,  from  which  a  crop  is  gathered  nearly  all  the  year  round, 
the  heaviest  harvest  extending  for  three  months,  from  Septem- 
ber to  January.  The  appearance  of  the  trees — with  their  dark 
green  leaves  growing  thick  and  bushy,  and  relieved  at  one  and 
the  same  time  by  the  bright  fruit  in  different  stages  of  ripeness, 
from  green  to  a  rich  ruddy  yellow,  and  by  the  fragrant  white 
flowers,  resembling  Orange  blossoms — is  one  of  extreme  beauty, 
and  a  Lime  tree  orchard  is  perhaps  unequalled  by  any  other 
fiimilar  plantation.  The  very  leaves  of  the  tree  emit  a  delicious 
perfume,  and  are  largely  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  scenting  water  for  toilet  and  other  purposes.  The 
trees  do  not  bear  fruit  till  they  are'seven  years  old,  and  during 
that  period  they  require  careful  attention  and  pruning ;  they 
are  otherwise  easy  of  cultivation,  flourishing  best  in  light  soils 
near  the  sea.  The  production  of  fruit  is  very  large  ;  and  the 
process  of  extracting  the  juice  is  easy,  the  fruit  being  simply 
sliced  and  pressed,  and  the  juice  at  once  placed  in  casks  ready 
for  exportation.  A  secondary  product  is  citric  acid,  which  is 
procured  from  the  inferior  fruit,  and  by  a  subsequent  mani- 
pulation of  the  refuse  from  the  first  process  of  squeezing. 
There  is  room  for  a  large  extension  of  the  industry,  and  many 
of  our  colonies  besides  the  little  Leeward  Islands  might  turn 


their  attention  with  advantage  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Cilms 
Limetta.^2^  Colonia  and  India,) 

NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

Now  that  all  the  summer  bedding-out  arrangements  are  com- 
pleted attention  must  at  onoe  be  turned  to  propagating  and 
preparing  a  stock  of  plants  for  filling  the  flower  beds  m  the 
autumn,  so  that  the  beds  may  present  a  gay  appearance  in  the 
sprinff.  In  ordinary  winters  they  thrive,  and  when  well  in  flower 
tney  lend  a  charm  to  the  flower  garden  department  some  months 
before  it  is  safe  to  plant  out  the  summer  occupants.  Many 
plants,  such  as  Polyanthuses,  Daisies,  Aubrietias,  Arabises,  and 
others  should  be  divided  and  transplanted  in  the  reserve  garden 
at  regular  distances  apart,  where  they  will  have  time  to  become 
estabushed  and  can  be  lined  to  take  the  places  of  the  snmmer 
bedding  plants  after  the  latter  have  ceased  to  be  ornamental. 
The  double  yellow  and  choice  Tarieties  of  Wallflowers  are  in- 
creased by  taking  off  as  many  of  the  young  shoots  at  the  joints 
(called  slips)  as  reauired,  and  inserting  them  in  very  sandy  soil 
under  handlighta,  allowing  the  lights  to  remain  on  until  the  young 
plants  will  b^  exposure  to  the  air  without  flagging.  The  oommon 
single  dark  variety  can  be  readily  increased  by  seeds,  and  after 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle  transplant  Uiem  in  an 
open  position  and  on  tolerably  poor  soil  in  oraer  to  make  them 
dwarf  and  stocky.  Thus  treated  they  will  withstand  the  winter 
and  cover  the  ground  better.  Myosotis  and  Silenes  are  best  raised 
annually  from  seed,  which  shoula  be  sown  early  in  July,  for  there 
is  nothine  lost  by  sowing  early,  as  the  plants  oloom  correspond- 
ingly early  next  spring. 

The  dull,  showery,  and  almost  sunless  weather  we  have  expe- 
rienced around  London  for  some  time  has  been  advantageous  to 
the  bedding  plants,  and  the  work  for  the  present  will  be  confined 
to  regulatmg  the  growth  and  keeping  them  free  from  weeds. 
The  foliage  of  evezy  plant  is  remarkably  fresh  and  clean.  Bhodo- 
dendrons  nave  bloomed  profusely,  and  the  trusses  were  izmnensely 
large ;  the  plants  are  now  making  extraordinarily  rapid  growths. 
Carefully  look  over  every  plant  and  pinch  off  the  fading  flower 
truss  before  it  has  had  time  to  form  seedpods ;  they  are  more 
easily  removed  while  young,  and  if  left  on  they  tend  to  exhaust 
the  new  growths  and  present  a  brown  and  untidy  appearance  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  These  same  remarks  apply  eaually  to 
hardy  Azaleas  and  jELalmias,  both  of  which  are  not  nearly  so  ex- 
tensively grown  in  villa  gardens  as  they  deserve.  The  varieties 
of  the  former  are  now  very  numerous,  and  whole  beds  may  be  de- 
voted advantaeeously  to  their  culture.  Almost  any  kind  of  light 
BoU  will  suit  them,  and  they  furnish  a  large  and  useful  supply  of 
bloom  early  in  the  year.  Roses  are  coming  into  bloom  very 
slowly :  but  the  foliage  is  remarkably  fine,  bright,  and  clean. 
Caterpillars  and  the  Rose  maggot  have  been  very  numerous,  and 
will  for  some  time  yet  require  constantly  hunting^  after  to  keep 
them  in  check.  It  is  very  annoying  to  the  cultivator  to  find 
plump  buds  that  a  few  hours  ago  looked  so  promising,  eaten  on 
one  side.  Destroy  all  shoots  on  the  Briars  either  sprmging  from 
the  roots  or  the  stems. 

Gardeners  and  amateurs  are  sorely  tried  just  now  to  keep  the 
grass  well  and  evenly  mown  and  the  weeds  in  check.  The  moist  sun- 
less weather  causes  both  to  grow  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  only^  with 
attention,  perseverance,  and  hard  work  they  can  be  kept  sufficiently 
under,  it  is  next  to  useless  to  hoe  weeds  and  allow  them  to 
remain  on  the  surface.  The  better  plan  is  to  gather  them  up  and 
cart  them  away ;  then  on  the  first  dry  day  lightly  hoe  the  beds 
and  borders  again,  which  will  destroy  the  small  seedlings  just 
springing  up  and  will  loosen  the  soil  sufficiently  to  allow  the  air 
to  penetrate  it. 

The  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  department  is  also  pressing  on 
every  hand.  Asparagus  b^  have  to  be  hand-weeded ;  Onions, 
Parsnips,  Carrote,  Beet,  Scorzonera,  Salsafv,  &c,  must  be  kept 
thinned  to  distances  varying  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  apart. 
Another  sowing  of  Carrots  may  be  now  made  of  James's  Inter- 
mediate ;  these  will  make  in  most  gardens  useful  roots  by  autumn. 
Earth-up  the  remainder  of  the  Potatoes,  and  draw  the  soU  to 
and  stick  advancing  crops  of  both  Peas  and  Scarlet  Bnnners. 
Make  another  sowing  of  Dwarf  French  Beans,  they  will  be  found 
very  useful  for  a  late  supply.  Regulate  the  growths  of  Vegetable 
Marrows,  and  train  and  stop  Tomatoes  just  above  the  bloom. 
Fill  evezy  vacant  spot  with  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  Broccoli, 
and  other  winter  vegetables,  so  that  there  mi^  be  no  falling-ofc 
in  these  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  liudntain  supplies  of 
Lettuces,  Radishes,  aud  other  small  salads  by  sowing  frequently, 
transplanting  and  tying  them  for  blanching  as  requiied. 

All  plants  such  as  Spiraeas,  Deutzias,  Richardias,  Schizostylis, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Ac,  that  have  done  service  in  the  conservatory 
are  the  better  for  being  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  transplanted 
in  rows  or  trenches  in  an  open  piece  of  ground,  and  must  be  well 
supplied  with  water  throughout  the  summer  months ;  they  will 
then  make  fresh  strong  growths,  and  can  be  lifted  to  do  dn^ 
another  winter.  Roses  m  pots  that  have  done  fiowering  shoula 
have  the  soil  shaken  from  tneir  roots  and  be  repotted  again  in  a 
good  mixture  of  loam  and  manure.    Place  the  plants  out  of  doozs 
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with  the  pots  plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  any  other  material : 
with  the  assistance  of  water  during  dry  weather  they  will  do  well 
until  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  uiey  may  be  pruned  for  forcing 
again. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vines. — ^The  weather  we  have  had  lately — dull,  with  occasional 
gleams  of  sun — is  the  worst  that  can  be  for  scorching  and  scald. 
The  best  preventiye  of  both  is  a  rather  high  night  temperature, 
early  yentilation  by  day  and  a  Uttle  at  night.  It  is  not  desirable 
to  close  early  at  this  cntical  period,  but  do  so  carefully,  and  as  the 
liability  to  scald  does  not  extend  oyer  more  than  ten  to  fourteen 
days  particular  attention  should  be  giyen  to  ventilation.  Grapes 
colouring  should  have  plenty  of  air,  a  little  fire  heat  being  almost 
a  necessity  with  a  view  to  promote  a  circulation  of  rather  dry 
warm  air,  and  to  secure  the  perfecting  of  the  crop.  To  late  crops 
swelling  their  fruit  give  abundance  of  liquid  manure  and  plenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture.  A  sprinkling  of  guano  on  the  borders 
both  inside  and  outside  and  washed  in  will  oe  of  service  against 
red  spider.  If  not  already  done  complete  as  soon  as  practicable 
the  thinning  of  late  Grap^,  and  as  they  will  have  to  hang  through 
the  winter  they  require  uiinning  well  or  they  will  not  keep,  especi- 
ally  when  oold  aocompai|ied  by  damp  has  to  be  contended  with. 
Keep  the  Vines  free  from  all  gross  lateral  growths,  not  allowing 
them  to  make  strong  entangled  growth,  and  have  to  remove  them 
in  great  quantity.  Early  Vines  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  cut 
must  be  well  syringed  every  evening  to  preserve  the  old  foliage 
as  long  as  possible  in  a  healthy  condition,  for  when  the  foliage 
goes  off  early  from  red  spider  or  other  cause  second  growth  not 
nnfrequently  sets  in  when  they  ought  to  be  going  to  rest  Attend 
to  the  requirements  of  young  vines,  watering  liberally  at  the  roots 
with  tepid  soft  or  pond  water,  and  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere 
by  frequent  sprinklings,  syringing  at  closing  time,  which  do  early 
so  as  to  secure  a  gooa  moist  heat  without  having  recourse  to 
artificial  heat.  Pot  Vines  that  have  completed  their  growth 
should  now  have  less  moisture,  syringing  beinpf  discontinued,  and 
the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  moderate,  air  being  freely  admitted, 
and  afford  the  principal  foliage  all  the  light  practicable. 

Figt. — ^The  first  crop  in  the  early  house  will  be  all  gathered,  and 
more  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  will  be  desirable ;  therefore  re- 
sume the  syringing  of  the  trees  twice  daily,  and  the  sprinkling  of 
the  house  as  advi^sd  before  the  colouring  of  the  fruit  commences. 
The  thinning  of  the  fruit,  if  plentiful,  must  be  free,  reserving 
those  which  are  nearest  the  base  of  the  shoots.  Tie  in  tne  growths 
to  the  trellis  as  they  advance,  stopping  or  removing  such  as  are 
not  required,  regulating  those  retamed  so  that  they  may  receive 
the  beneficial  effects  of  light  and  air  to  mature  tnem  perfectly. 
Do  not  allow  the  trees  to  suffer  by  want  of  water ;  those  m  pots  or 
planted  out  in  bordei-s  of  limited  extent  wUl  r^uire  water  fre- 
((uently,  affording  on  every  occasion  a  little  guano  mixed  witJi 
it  Where  crops  are  ripening  constantly  maintain  a  free  circula- 
tion of  dry  warm  air,  which  is  essential  to  the  Figs  ripening  per- 
fectly. Trees  in  pots  required  for  early  forcing  must  not  be 
neglected  for  syringing  overhead  occasionally^  attending  with 
regularity  to  the  watering,  supplying  with  liquid  manure  on 
every  occasion. 

PeaeheM  and  Nectarines. — So  soon  as  the  fruit  is  all  off  the  trees 
in  the  earliest  houses  attend  to  syringing  so  as  to  dislodge  red 
spider,  the  garden  engine  in  the  case  of  large  houses  being  the 
most  effectuaL  In  case  of  the  lights  not  being  moveable  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  trees  being  exposed  to  rain,  the  inside  border  must 
not  be  suffered  to  become  dry,  but  have  a  good  watering  as  re- 
quited so  as  to  reach  the  roots,  and  if  a  nttle  guano  water  is 
afforded  it  will  assist  in  the  trees  forming  plump  flower  buds.  In 
succession  houses  where  the  fruit  is  making  its  later  swelling  the 
syringe  or  engine  must  be  applied  vigorously  to  keep  red  spider 
in  ch^k.  Afford  abundance  of  air  in  favourable  weather,  closing 
rather  early  so  as  to  economise  heat  In  the  case  of  red  spider 
obtaining  a  hold  apply  an  insecticide,  as  it  is  important  that  the 
foliage  1^  clean  right  through  the  season  or  the  fruit  will  not 
swell  off  well,  and  the  effect  upon  the  trees  in  the  future  is  most 
disastrous.  Keep  the  shoots  tied  down  as  they  advance,  and  thin 
out  those  that  are  superfluous,  pinching  the  laterals  on  the  strong 
shoots  back  to  one  jomt.  Should  mildew  appear  on  the  foliage  or 
fruit  sulphur  must  be  sprinkled  over  them,  discontinuing  syring- 
ing for  a  time. 

Orchard  House. — ^The  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees  in  this  struc- 
ture will  by  this  time  have  had  the  fruit  carefully  thinned  wherever 
necessary,  and  they  will  be  rapidly  swelling  off  the  portion  left 
for  the  crop.  To  encourage  the  swelling  of  the  friiit  as  much  as 
possible  tne  trees  shoula  have  liberal  treatment,  such  as  rich 
mulching  and  liquid  manure,  but  it  must  be  regelated  according 
to  the  vigour  of  the  trees  and  the  crop  they  are  carrying ;  those 
vigorous  and  carrying  only  a  moderate  crop  will  need  less  mulch- 
ing and  less  frequent  supplies  of  liquid  manure  than  those  more 
or  less  moderate  in  vigour  and  carrying  a  heavy  crop.  A  genial 
atmosphere  must  be  maintained  by  brisk  syringings  every  evening 
when  the  weather  is  warm,  closing  the  house  somewhat  early 


when  the  air  is  cold,  giving  less  ventilation  when  the  wind  is 
boisterous  than  when  warm  and  mild.  When  the  weather  is  warm 
the  ventilators  should  be  open  at  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  trees 
will  require  to  be  frequently  examined  for  disbudding  or  pinching 
back  Btronff  growths  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  trees  in  proper 
form,  avoiding,  however,  very  close  pinchmg  in  the  case  of 
vigorous  growers,  as  it  only  provokes  secondary  growths,  and  too 
great  denudation  of  foliage  at  one  time  is  more  likely  to  cause  an 
unhealthy  condition  of  tiie  trees  tlum  to  favour  their  fertililr^. 
The  earliest  kinds  of  Cherries  will  be  nearly  ripe  ;  syring^i^  in 
their  case  should  cease  or  the  fruit  will  crack  and  be  spoiled, 
indeed  syringing  should  be  discontinued  so  soon  as  the  fruit  shows 
colour.  It  is  important  that  the  trees  be  kept  clear  of  insects, 
especially  black  aphides,  which  not  only  injure  the  tree  but  render 
the  fruit  unfit  for  use.  Fumigation  is  the  best  remedy,  but  if 
there  be  no  need  to  fumigate  tne  whole  house  the  trees  may  be 
removed,  if  in  pots,  to  a  separate  structure.  It  will  answer  to 
apply  an  insecticide  in  the  evening,  and  the  following  morning 
giving  a  washing  with  the  garden  engine.  Birds  must  be  ex- 
cluded by  placing  some  netting  over  the  ventilators.  Fig  trees  in 
pots  now  approaching  the  cntical  sta^e  should,  to  prevent  the 
iruit  dropping,  be  liberally  supplied  with  water,  and  every  care 
taken  to  prevent  a  check.  The  points  of  the  strong-growing 
shoots  should  be  pinched  out ;  weax  and  unnecessary  ones  should 
be  rubbed  off  altogether,  allowing  no  more  foliage  than  can  be 
fully  exposed  to  light  and  air.  In  most  orchard  houses  a  Vine  is 
grown,  a  single  rod  bein^  trained  over  the  pathway  to  a  wire  with 
one  on  each  side  for  training  the  shoots  to ;  the  shoots  produced 
by  the  rod  should  be  stopped  one  joint  beyond  the  bunch  (if  no 
fruit  appear  at  the  sixth  leaf),  securing  them  to  the  side  vrires,  and 
the  laterals  being  pinched  back  to  one  leaf  but  little  shade  will 
be  thrown  on  the  trees,  the  Grapes  produced  having  a  pleasing 
effect  as  well  as  being  useful,  especially  where  there  is  no  other 
convenience  for  growing  them.  The  bed  or  border  in  which  they 
are  grown  will  need  copious  supplies  of  water,  especially  if  inside, 
and  some  liquid  manure  occasionally. 

Cucumbers. — A  few  seeds  may  now  be  sown  for  late  summer  and 
early  autumn  fruiting.  They  will  germinate^  and  the  seedlings  be 
fit  to  plant  out  in  about  a  month.  Attention  must  be  given  to 
plants  in  full  bearing  by  way  of  thinning  out  the  exhausted  growths 
and  foliage,  laying  in  young  bearing  wood,  stopping  one  joint 
beyond  the  fruit,  and  earthing  up  the  roots  periodically.  Copious 
supplies  of  liquid  manure  wiD  be  required  about  twice  a  week  or 
as  may  be  necessary,  but  avoid  applying  it  too  strong,  syringing 
at  closing  time,  and  maintaining  a  good  moisture  all  day  by 
sprinkling  every  available  surface  as  necessary,  but  more  fr^ 
quently  in  hot  weather  than  when  dull.  Do  not  overcrop  young 
plants^  and  do  not  allow  the  fruits  to  hang  too  long,  as  upon 
attention  to  this  depends  in  a  measure  a  good  and  oontinuoua 
supply. 

FLOWER  OABDBN. 

The  success  of  carpet  bedding  is  more  due  to  its  being  well  kept 
than  to  elaborate  design.  The  lines,  divisions,  and  groundwork 
should  be  kept  well  denned.  To  insure  the  covering  of  the  grounds 
quickly  peg  such  plants  as  Alterantheras,  press  down  Sedums, 
and  pick  off  flowers  and  pinch  Antennanas,  Cerastiums,  and 
Gk)lden  Feather  Pyrethrum.  Peg  down  Gnaphaliums,  Iresines, 
and  Coleuses  to  insure  their  spreading  quickly,  also  Verbenas, 
Petunias,  Lantanas,  Nasturtiums,  and  lobelias,  encouraging  them 
in  every  way  to  cover  the  ground  as  quickly  as  possible.  Should 
the  weather  set  in  dry  afford  abundant  supplies  of  water,  or  they 
will  soon  curl  and  fade  in  colour.  Subtropical  plants  can  scarcely 
be  over-watered  provided  the  weather  be  brignt,  mulching  them 
with  well  decomposed  manure,  and  stake  and  tie  as  they  advance 
In  growth  j  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias^  and  other  vigorously  growing 
plants  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Pinks  and  Carna- 
tions should  be  neatly  staked  before  they  get  too  forward.  Push 
on  the  propagation  of  these  by  piping  and  layers,  making  choice 
of  a  half -spent  hotbed  on  which  to  place  the  handlights  to  con- 
tain the  pipings,  inserting  them  in  snarp  sandy  loam,  and  keeping 
them  well  shaded  from  the  sun,  sprinkling  gently  occasionally  so 
as  to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist.  Cuttings  of  Roses  root  freely 
at  this  season  -,  make  them  from  well  ripened  wood,  and  treat  them 
as  advised  for  striking  Carnations.  Briar  and  otner  stocks  will 
shortly  be  sufficiently  forward  for  budding.  In  performing  this 
operation  make  choice  of  buds  on  wood  that  nas  just  borne 
flowers,  as  these  are  not  only  mature  but  preferable  to  the  large 
inmature  buds  obtained  from  the  quick-grown  barren  shoots.  In 
extracting  the  wood  from  the  bud  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
bark  is  not  bbnt  back  too  sharp  or  bruised  in  any  way,  as  when 
that  is  the  case  the  bud  is  certain  to  turn  black  and  fail.  Her- 
baceous Lobelias  throwing  up  their  flower  stems  should  have 
supports  and  be  well  supplied  with  Water.  The  Monkey  Flower  or 
Mimulus  make  grand  beds  with  their  singularly  shaped  bright- 
coloured  flowers  and  rich  markings,  and  with  a  mulching  of 
partially  decayed  leaves  in  winter  are  as  hardy  as  Mint,  blooming 
m  early  summer  and  continuing  for  a  long  time  if  well  supplied 
with  water.  The  herbaceous  borders  will  now  be  very  interesting, 
and  should  have  attention  in  staking  and  tying  such  as  require  it 
and  in  keeping  down  w^ds. 
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TRADB  QATALOGUES  RBOEIVED. 

W.  I>obbieJPaT6r8liam.— ^  lAtt  of  Geraniumi  andFuchtias. 

W.  Iiovel,  WeaTerthoipe,  York.^^  Select  List  <if  Strawberry 
Plana, 

Wm.  Catbnah  A  Sons,  "B^^kg^.— Autumn  Catalogue  ofBulboui 
Planti,  

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%"*  All  ooTreBpoiidBnae  ahoakL  b«  directed  «ither  to  **  The  Bditon  " 
or  to  **  The  PahHslier."  Letters  addresiied  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg-  often  venaiii  unopened  nnayoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  priTatelr  to  any  of  our  oonespondents, 
M  doing  10  snbieeta  titom  to  aajnstifiable  trooble  and  expensei 

Comepondienta  should  not  mix  np  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gktfdening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjeots, 
and  should  never  srad  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
enoe.  All  artioles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  oannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

Books  (  YT.  B.  B,),— "Memo.  Ghamben  pabUsh  an  **  Introdiictlon.to  Botanj.'  * 
Ton  can  see  its  foil  descslption  in  their  oatalogne  of  books.  (7. 0.).-~Vre  do 
not  know  of  any  obrnp  volume  jrahliahed  snch  as  you  apprnr  to  require. 
MeesKi.  fkiweil  &  Go.  an  iMoinga  work  In  numbeta  which  might  be  awful  to 
you. 

Paai  VtmMAMOmr  (JT.  if.).— BaoeHiTe  wrt  ia  the  canae  of  your  Peaa 
being  80  unbealthyi  and  tbey  aie  aiao  mmch  injuied  by  anaiia.  Probably  the 
Peas  ace,  or  wwe,  too  thick  In  the  rows.  Finer  weather  is  the  only  remedy 
now.  Tha  Fem,  whicdi  axriTod  maoh  cnshed,  appears  to  be  Onoolaa 
aensibflte. 

TOTTHG  OiJElDSirx&8  VOR  INDU  (B.  roitng)^We  think  they  are  eligible 
for  the  duties  yon  name  at  eighteen  yean  of  age. 

WiTER-TiaHT  BTOP-OOCKS  (/.  Jf.  K^  Jf,  Z).).— Foater  and  Peanon's  patent 
throttle  vbItb  will  soft  yon :  It  ia  a  yety  simple  and  efflBctive  one. 

BKBTLBS  Attagking  Bosk  BDDS  (DimJNId).— The  name  of  the  beetle 
which  is  destroying  yotir  Boee  bods  is  Aniaobia  horticola,  the  magirots  of 
which  live  nnder  the  groond  end  feed  on  the  roota.  The  only  certain  method 
of  andioatlon  is  by  haad-plddng. 

PbaoB  LUTSB  BLUnBOD  (AMtaOo).— The  blister  ia  canaed  by  odd 
and  aoeaaionany  daativya  tha  trees.  It  is  inoniahle.  and  yoo  can  only  m- 
move  all  the  wocat  leavea  and  trast  that  tha  growth  now  made  under  tha  in- 
fluence of  warmer  weather  will  be  clean  and  haalthy.  See  Ur.  Lackhmst's 
notee  mi  pagu  4BS  of  our  last  week's  issue. 

BSMOTIKG  F&uiT  T&KB8()r.).— No  frnit  trees  or  boshes,  though  planted 
fay  the  tenant,  can  be  remoTed  legally  milesa  the  landlord's  pennisdon  lias 
been  obtained  prerioaalv.  So  many  drcumstences  have  to  be  considered 
that  unless  yon  obtain  ttie  landlord's  permission  yoa  had  better  eonsolt  year 
attom^. 

8iniiiSR.PKimisro  Dwarf  Applb  aitd  Pbar  Trrbb  (^irmf^cr)^— The 

ahdots  upon  tha  main  bninohea  should  be  stopped  at  the  fourth  imt  and  the 

turminala  at  tha  sixth,  repeating  if  naoessaxy.    See  last  week's  *•  Work." 

^  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  may  be  pinched  when  the  fruit  is  ripening, 

^  but  if  done  preriously  so  much  the  better.    Salt  fbr  walks  to  destroy  weeds 

may  be  had  of  any  agricultural  manure  dealer. 

BXPOmiira  Gebtbakthxmuvb  (J,  P.  r.).— The  plants  being  forward 
and  strong  we  should  shift  them  from  the  8-inch  to  10-inch  pots,  merely 
reaiOTlng  the  diaiaage  and  the  surface  soil  and  potting  rathw  firmly.  The 
season  Is  too  far  advanoed  for  rednoinff  tha  baUs,  though  that  may  be  done 
totheezteBtoCaboutanln(diaUsoand«rBtamlng  the  plants  to  8-inch  pots, 
and  standing  them  andar  a  north  wall  or  in  the  shade  until  Uiey  haTO 
reoorered  froin  the  eflecta  of  potting,  when  they  should  be  placed  in  an  open 
situation.  Do  not  stop  them,  but  tie  the  shoota  well  out,  thinning  out  the 
weaker  ones  in  case  the  plants  hare  been  kept  over  from  last  year.  Do  not 
allow  them  to  want  to  water,  and  supply  them  with  liquid  manure  at  every 
alternate  watering. 

KTOBMOASTB  'OH  Lawk  (/.  R,  {7.).— PbMO  a  peok  of  qaioklime  in  thirty 
gaUona  of  water,  sltr  well  up,  and  allow  it  to  stand  two  or  three  days;  thai 
water  tha  lawn  tiioraughly  with  the  dear  lima  water.  The  wonna  will  come 
to  the  sorfaoe^  when  they  may  be  swapt  up  and  cleared  away. 

YlHB  LBAYIfi  SCALDBD  (  W,  A.  B.)j-'The  spota  on  the  leaves  are  scorched, 
which  may  be  obviated  by  admitting  air  mote  freely,  especially  during  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  wila  the  top  ventilators  open  about  an  inch  at  idght. 
The  Vine  with  the  stem  showing  signs  of  cracking  is  only  a  result  of  the 
inoieaaing  thiokneas  of  the  rod  or  oane,  and  will  not  in  any  way  alEect  next 
yeasiB  finaitlog. 

PiNGfRlFO  Ynra  I.ATBRAI4I  {F.  /.).— The  laterals  should  be  stopped  at 
tha  fixBt  leaf,  and  the  suooeeding  growths  likewise,  the  leading  shoots  being 
stopped  at  the  tap  of  the  polaa. 

Bomnra  Fruit  Trxb  (/itan).— The  boring  to  be  afflsotoal  mast  be  large 
—not  less  than  an  Inoh  in  dlametsr  for  trees  of  a  foot  diameter,  but  ia  not 
a  prooesB  to  be  reoommendad,  as  it  only  tends  to  premature  fertility  and 
death. 

B08E8  FOR  YiKXRY  «7.  I«MiNu)^If  the  Vines  cover  the  roof  so  as  to 
canae  much  shade  beneath,  Boaes  would  not  thrive.  The  most  likely  to  do 
are  Teas— vis..  Souvenir  ATSOae,  Bombreuil,  Duchess  of  Edlnbu^h,  Gatherine 
Mennet,  Muia  Blsley,  and  Kiphetos. 

BUIUIQVO  A  Grsbkrottsb  (F.).— A  kan-to  to  so  narrow  ahonae  would  be 
the  moat  snitcdble,  whloh  you  may  have  constructed  aa  you  desire  by  a  local 
trsdesman  or  hortlcoHural  builder.  There  is  nootajaotfon  to  tha  ready-made 
hoaaea»  the  pcioe  of  whioh  may  be  obtained  on  appKoation  to  those  adver- 
tifliag,  Btatiag  what  is  reqclred. 

VWM  UtfHBAl/rar  iF,  B,  A).— Without  a  Una  to  guide  us  aa  to  the  age, 
history>  or  ooaditiona  of  culture  of  tha  Vinea,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  satis- 
factoiy  rqdy  to  your  question.  The  Vines  appear  to  be  growing  or  trying 
to  grow  in  an  ungenlal  soil,  and  the  house  has  probably  been  kept  much  too 
eloee  and  moist.  If  all  the  bunches  are  like  the  one  you  have  sent  the  crop 
ia  rained. 


GtmiRG  THB  Ton  OfV  Trhes  (&  Jf.).— Without  knowing  to  what 
trsea  yon  rate,  it  la  hnpossifate  to  answor  your  question. 

TRRW  AHD  8HRDRS  DT  FXRLD  (f fom).->Unlasa  they  STB  prateoted  the 

Cy  vrill  doubtless  injure  them  considerably,  and  may  also  injure  itaelf  tC  it 
access  to  Yevn.    The  sprays  sent  appear  to  be  of  Axalea  amoena. 

FRAGRANT  B08B8  iB.  C.).— All  the  Boees  you  name  possess  frsgianoe 
but  not  ao  intensely  aa  soma  other  vaziatias.  Your  second  question  shall' 
have  our  consideration. 

Mkalt  bug  or  Grapes  (IT.  I.).— "We  pity  yon,  but  fear  we  are  unable 
to  render  you  any  aid.  Can  any  of  our  correspondents  suggest  a  mode  of 
clearing  the  bunchea  of  Grapes  from  mealy  bug  ?  The  plant  is  a  Txadea- 
cantia,  but  we  oannot  determine  the  species  from  the  qpectaien  sent. 

Aim  Eatikg  Bosr  Buds  (L.  £r.).— if  yon  refer  to  psge  447  in  our  Issue 
of  June  ISth,  yon  will  find  that  we  reomded  an  instanoe  of  ante  destroying 
buds  of  Martehal  Kiel  Bosa  that  came  nadar  our  notioa  during  the  pnwoDt 
year.  We  are  much  obliged  to  the  ancloauves,  which  shall  have  onr  con* 
ridaration ;  your  request  diall  be  attended  to. 

Hblqks  hot  SBTTIKG  (7.  T.  4L).~Tba  plauta  are  over-luxuriant^  If  yen 
withhold  water  as  you  propose,  and  give  the  plants  a  partial  but  not  ex- 
cessive check,  watering  tnem  when  the  foliage  shows  signs  of  flagging,  and 
maintain  adiieratmoephere,  fertilising  the  blossoms,  the  fruit  we  thtak  will 
set.  The  late  dull  and  wee  weather  haa  been  uufavouzable  to  the  setttng  of 
Molona. 

Bhododrrdron  Bdgsworthix  (/<iffli).— Thla  plant  la  a  native  of  the 
Hlmalayaa,  and  requires  an  ordinary  greanhouae  temperature  with  n  aoQ 
oompoaed  of  hunpy  peat  and  loam  in  equal  parts,  a  litUe  aand  being  added. 

MRL0N8  Graokiro  (A,  B  C.).— Ton  ivpear  ta  have  done  all  yon  c«a  to 
anteat  tha  cracking,  and  prohably  the  evil  will  not  be  so  aerioua  aa  yon 
imagine.  Yon  grow  the  plants  too  luxuriantly  in  their  early  stages.  We 
can  only  advise  that  you  continue  the  treatment  you  have  adopted.  As 
soon  aa  the  fruit  changes  for  ripening  cut  it  and  place  it  in  a  warm  hoaae» 
whore  it  wiU  complete  the  ripening  process. 

GRAFTING  ORARGR  TRKBS  {A  Toung  Garderur). ^The  present  time  ia  a 
suJtafole  one  for  the  purpoee ;  but  you  must  keep  the  plaats  in  a  moderately 
dose  house  after  tha  opscatioB,  shading  them,  and  neither  allowing  the  stock 
nor  tha  material  aunmmding  the  sckm  to  became  dry.  Ordinaiy  vrh4>  or 
tongue  grafting  la  well  adapted  to  tboee  plants.  Be  careful  to  inanre  a  doaa 
union  of  the  adon  and  stook,  then  tie  with  fine  bast  sad  sorronnd  tha 
junction  with  clay  or  moas.  Eespecting  the  other  question  Loudon's  "In- 
structions for  Young  Gardeners  "  would  convey  the  information  you  dealTCw 
or  an  elementary  work  on  geometry  would  contain  all  particiUan  concemlng 
drawing  to  scale. 

TROPAOLVM  SPBOOOSTJV  (ifiirian).~Plant  it  in  a  mdst  and  partiaUy 
shaded  position.    It  diaa  down  completely,  and  requires  no  covering  of  i 
being  perfectly  hardy. 


BUDS  OF  MARiCHAL  NiRL  Droppirg  (0.  F.  MacoUmtm).— The  caaae  of 
the  buda  dropping  is  pvobably  a  defective  anpply  of  nutriment  in  tha  aolL 
Givaa  t<qHiaaMing  of  well-deoompoaed  manure,  or  water  the  plant  frequently 
with  liquid  manure,  and  no  doubt  you  will  soon  pextoeive  a  di«r>pffnoe  In  the 
vigour  of  the  wood  and  buds. 

WSRAS  among  Vrtcrks  (J2.  C.).— The  plant  with  which  you  are  tnnblad 
is  the  common  Gom  Cockle,  Agrostemma  Githago  (Lychnw  Githago),  the 
pest  of  com  fields.  The  seeds  are  small,  black,  and  granular,  and  axe 
reputed  to  render  floar  unwholesome  when  ground  vrith  it. 

Names  of  Plarts  ;(<7.  iT.).— Hippeastrum  (Amaryllis)  reticnlatom. 
(£.  C.  i).)-— ThaUotrum  aquUoglfolium.  {B.  Cbworn).— 1,  Iris  btflorus ;  8,  He- 
merocallia  flava ;  a,  MeUttls  mehasophyUnm.  iJS.  T.  &).~l.  Iris  Ftend- 
aoorua;  S,  Probably  an  Iila,  but  too  withered  to  determine;  8,  Yibanam 
Opolus ;  4,  Lilium  pyrenalcum ;  6,  Pemettya  angustifoUa ;  6»  Kalmla  an- 
gustif olia  rubra ;  7,  We  think  it  is  Bilene  ocymoides,  but  the  flowen  were 
very  withered.  (B.  R,  C.).— 1,  SaxiAraga  oeratophylla ;  8,  Besonbles  8.  hyp- 
noides,  but  it  had  no  flowers ;  5,  Campanula  turtxhiata:  6,  Iris  graminea; 
7,  Omithogalum  nutans.  The  others  were  too  withered  to  be  leoognisablaw 
iJamet  Bopd).—l,  Cersaus  Padns ;  3,  Polygonum  minus ;  S,  Euonymuajaponl- 
cua  latif oUus  aureus ;  4,  Thymus  viilosua ;  6,  Saxifnga  hirsnta ;  6,  Bertwria 
Darwinii.  (7.  /*.  8Unp*on).—Scil\tk  amcena.  (iT.  JT).— 1,  PolyaUchum 
mucronatum ;  S,  P.  aagularo  var. ;  8,  Cystopterls  fragilis ;  4,  Lastrea  '"^♦ntn ; 
9,  Doodla  caudata.  iB.  O.  IT.)*— Hieradum  aurantiacum.  {Mrs,  Po4ey, — 
Thalictrum  aquilegifollum.  (IT.  W.  A.),—\,  Asplenium  msrinum ;  S,  A.- 
planium  inaqnale ;  8,  Aspianinm  bulbiferum ;  4,  Polypodium  caloareum. 


THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY,   PIGEON,  AND  BBS  OHBONICLS. 


SUBURBAN  VILLA  FARMING. 

{Oon^mued  fnm  page  466,  vd,  Ixi,) 

We  must  now  conalder  the  nomberB  and  kind  of  live  stock  to 
be  kept  on  the  enburban  farm,  and  this  will  Tary  with  the  tasta 
and  ffcncy  of  the  owner  to  a  great  extent.  The  eitaation  and 
climate  will  necessarily  have  some  influence  in  the  choice  of  stock, 
particularly  in  the  selection  of  cows.  Horses,  also,  will  genecalljr 
be  kept,  probably  three  in  namliei^— a  riding  hone,  also  one  for 
the  brougham  or  wagonette,  and  one  stout  active  animal  for  tho 
farm  and  odd  work.  Pigs  and  poultry  will  also  generally  fona 
part  of  the  Uto  stock.  In  the  remarks  whioh  follow  we  mnst  be 
understood  as  alluding  to  the  extent  of  the  Tilla,  farm,  Ac,  aa 
twelve  acres,  in  order  that  occupations  of  a  greater  or  less  extent 
may  be  managed  accordingly  with  variations,  and  all  matteia 
relating  thereto  made  suitable. 
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In  reianing  ftst  to  the  stoek  to  l>e  fid  oa  the  pMtnro  we  will 
consider  whellwr  tiie  oowt  shftU  be  kept  to  the  tether  end  remoTed 
eerenl  ttmes  dulx,  or  whether  they  shall  be  allowed  to  range  at 
large  on  the  graas.  We  should  say  that  the  animals  look  mnch 
more  onmaental  when  thej  feed  on  the  graaa  pKoniseiUMiefy  than 
when  tetheied  with  onlj  a  Baedted  range.  When  we  require  the 
anfrnahi  to  roam  at  large  almost  any  cows  of  the  smaller  breeds 
will  answer,  but  none  will .  do  so  well  tethered  as  the  Jersey  or 
ChMBwejy  beeanae  npon  their  natiTe  lalaade  thtif  are  nearly 
ahraye  thns  oonllned.  Bither  of  the  following  breeds  will  do 
well,  and  are  also  adapted  for  ranging  the  pastnrea.  We  will 
take  &e  Jecaey  or  Chaimel  IsUmds  cattle  aa  a  whole,  and  similar 
to  these  aie  tiie  Brittany,  then  the  Ayiehiies  and  the  Kerry,  ea<di 
of  these  being  suitable  for  certain  soils,  olimates,  and  erer-Tarying 
circamBtanoes  by  which  they  will  be  surrounded. 

We  will  therefore  consider  the  advantages  of  the  Jersey  cows 
first,  and  there  nerer  has  been  a  time  in  their  histoiy  when  they 
were  greater  fayourites  than  at  present,  particularly  in  the  sub- 
urban  distnets  ia  the  soathezn  and  midland  counties,  where 
they  are  kept  and  treated  aa  pet  animals,  where  only  a  few  aeres 
of  graaa  land  are  held.  As  regards  the  colour  of  the  Jerseys 
the  fashion  has  altered  greatly  within  the  past  twenty  years, 
lor  whilst  fozmedy  they  were  meet  i^proTcd  when  they  were 
jotted  or  patched  with  red,  lemon,  or  black,  with  white  gromsd 
more  or  less,  nothing  at  present,  howerer,  is  fashionable  but 
whole  or  solid  colours,  either  silrer-grey,  light  red,  or  fawn 
eoloiir.  TboB  qoeatlon  of  colour  is  purely  a  matter  cl  fancy  or 
into  with  those  who  ralne  the  animals  as  ornamental  in  their 
pastorea ;  but  when  we  refer  to  their  ralue  for  profit,  or  as  affbrd- 
iag  ahondaiice  of  the  richest  mUk,  colour  will  not  help  us.  The 
chief  poikt  we  hare  to  k>ok  at  is  the  parentage  or  pedigree  of 
the  8to<^.  There  is,  howerer,  a  rery  great  differmce  between  the 
Jersey  cow  of  the  prasent  and  when  we  fint  knew  them.  Great 
and  sneoesaf nl  endearours  hare  been  made  to  impvore  their  form 
and  quality,  so  much  so  that  a  scale  of  points  is  aimed  at  by 
the  breeders  now  which  requires  a  cow  to  possess  thirty  points 
beioie  it  can  be  considered  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  breed. 
f^Dncriy  nothing  but  the  milkittg  capacity  was  looked  to,  and 
any  ugly  Hi-formed  animal  with  flat  sides,  high  hips,  and  hollow 
back  was  appreciated  as  long  as  it  yielded  a  large  quantity  of 
tiie  rieheet  and  highest-ooloiired  milk.  In  the  breed  approTod  at 
prasent  we  find  the  oows  which  are  the  greatest  farourites  are 
those  with  the  fawn-Uke  head,  the  soft  and  quiet  eye,  the  elegant 
crumpled  horn  and  small  ears,  and  the  well-formed  capacious 
udder,  yielding  milk  so  rich  with  a  deep  tinge  of  yellow  that  it 
seems  like  that  which  is  often  sold  as  cream  in  dties.  The  pure 
fared  Jersey  cow  is  a  singularly  docile  animal ;  the  male,  on  the 
eontzary,  is  apt  to  become  fierce  after  two  years  of  age.  The 
atoek  bicd  in  the  island  Taiy  ia  hardihood,  for  those  reared  on 
tiie  high  and  northern  parts  possess  a'  hardiness  of  constitution 
that  enables  them  to  withstand  eren  a  Scotch  winter,  whereas 
those  bred  in  the  low  rich  pastures  of  the  island  are  of  larger  size 
but  move  delicate  in  constitution.  The  Jersey  is,  no  doubt,  the 
best  family  oow  where  they  haye  only  a  limited  grazing  area,  and 
they  not  only  furnish  under  f ayourable  circumstances  from  fifteen 
to  twenity*fiye  quarts  of  milk  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  from  10 
to  14  lbs.  of  butter  weekly  in  the  spring  and  suauner  months. 
To  haye  butter  in  perfection  when  the  cream  is  so  rich  it  should 
be  made  eyery  moming,  at  any  rato  it  should  be  made  every 
secoad  or  third  day;  besidss  butter,  clotted  oream  made  as  in 
BeyoDshIre,  and  also  Bath  and  cream  cheese,  are  luxuries  which 
may  be  obtained  in  perfection  from  these  cows  when  fed  for  the 


The  Aldemey  breed  of  cattle  are  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Jersey 
that  they  are  often  sold  by  the  dealers  as  Jerseys.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  disUnctiye  diiEereaoe  in  the  Guernsey  breed,  for  they  are 
larger  aaimals,  cany  more  flesh,  do  not  give  so  much  milk  as  the 
Jeneys,  but  their  xnilk  is  so  extremely  rich  in  cream,  and  so  high 
eoloined,  that  the  butter  in  hot  weather  is  very  difiicult  to  make 

up  into  printed  half  pounds.  We  onoe  had  a  didry  of  all  Guernsey 
oows,  but  we  were  obUged  to  sell  some  of  theia  and  take  mp  some 


Jerseys,  as  the  cream  in  hot  weather  was  more  like  oil,  and  the 
butter  when  made  was  more  the  colour  of  beeswax  than  the  light 
yellow  tinge  peculiar  to  Jersey  butter. 

In  fK>Titinuftt?4>^  of  our  subject  we  must  notice  the  Ayrshire  cow 
as  the  (diaiacteristic  dairy  breed  of  Scotland.  She  is  a  model 
animal,  furnishing  the  ideal  form  of  a  miniature  butter-making 
cow.  She  stands  on  short  legs  and  is  long  and  well  built  in  pro- 
portion to  her  height.  As  compared  with  the  Jersey  she  is  coarse  in 
the  head,  and  long  and  strong  in  the  horn,  and  usually  of  a  mixed 
colour  of  white  inth  red,  light  bro?m.  or  black  spots.  They  are 
of  a  hardy  habit  and  large  milkers,  yielding  a  good  proportion  of 
rich  cream. 

We  can  only  find  space  to  notice  one  more  breed'  adapted  for 
villa  farming— viz.,  the  Kerry  oow,  an  Irish  native  animal,  yet 
appreciated  m  various  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  bein^  very 
hardy  and  well  suited  to  the  cold  pastures  of  the  Wealden  districts 
of  Bngland.  One  of  their  characteristics  is  a  self  colour  of  either 
red  or  black,  and  in  proportion  to  their  size  they  yield  a  full 
quantity  of  rich  milk.  They  do  well  and  raaiTitaiu  condition  on  the 
poorest  pastures.  Their  outline  is  regular,  with  rather  coarse 
head  and  short  straight  horn,  when  compared  with  the  handsome 
head  and  weU-tumed  horn  of  t^e  Jersey  oow. 

We  have  dwelt  rather  at  larp^  upon  the  merits  of  the  cows  we 
consider  most  worthy  of  attention  in  connection  with  our  subject, 
as  being  essential  to  the  customary  mode  of  villa  farming.  In 
their  management  it  may  be  advisable  in  those  cases  where  on^ 
two  or  three  acres  of  pasture  are  avsdlable  to  have  the  animaw 
tethered,  but  practical^  it  is  wrong  where  four,  or  five,  or  more 
are  kept,  as  the  labour  of  shifting  the  tether  four  or  five  times  a 
day  is  inconvenient.  Unless  we  take  Jersey  cows  from  the  island, 
or  from  where  they  have  been  broken-in  to  the  tether,  they  would 
for  some  time  prove  reitless  enough  to  interfere  with  the  supply  of 
milk.  We,  therefore,  recommend  the  roaming-at-large  mode  of 
feeding  as  being  the  best  economy,  especially  if  the  grass  land  is 
well  fenced  wiui  moveable  and  stout  iron  cattle  hurdles^or  a  fixed 
strong  flat  or  round  hoUbw-barred  fence  of  iron.  We  object 
entirely  to  wire  fencing,  as  being  not  only  insecure  but  dangerous 
to  the  cows,  and  constantly  requires  repairs.  We  have  in  yews 
past  erected  a  great  deal  of  wire  fencing,  we  now  prefer  only  the 
firm  baned  fencing  ;  although  more  costly  at  first  it  is  cheapest 
in  the  end,  and  also  safe  fencing  for  either  cattle  or  horses,  the 
latter  more  particularly. 

We  wish  now  to  coniBider  the  mode  of  feeding,  Ac,  of  the  cows 
both  in  winter  and  summer,  and  before  concludmg  our  subject  to 
consider  the  mode  of  providing  for  cows,  horses,  and  pigs  at  the 
farmery,  both  as  to  buildings  for  their  accommodation  and  other 
matters  incidental  to  the  proper  and  economical  conducting  of  a 
villa  farm.  We  will  first  allude  to  the  fict  that  we  can  very  well 
iT^^Tit^^^  four  cows  of  either  of  the  small  breeds  named  upon  the 
twelve  acres  of  land,  also  three  horses,  and  a  number  of  pies  and 
poultry  varying  acocxcding  to  circumstances  and  the  wish  and 
mtendon  of  the  owner,  purchasing  only  some  hay,  straw,  and 
some  of  the  various  kinos  of  feedins  stuns  for  cattle  and  com  for 
the  hones,  because  upon  the  mode  of  conductinff  the  land  we  have 
set  forth  no  cereal  crops  will  be  grown.  It  wul  be  necessary  in 
order  that  the  supply  of  buttor,  milk,  Ac,  shall  be  available  all  the 
year  through,  that  the  cows  must  be  brought  in  to  calve  at  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  It  is  only  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances that  we  can  recoounend  the  keepinff  of  a  bull  at  the 
farmery,  particularly  of  the  Channel  Islands^  stock,  as  they  are 
very  troublesome  and  sometimes  dangerous.  Still,  where  there  is 
no  bull  at  hand  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  somewhat 
imperative,  unless  the  cows  are  sold  out  at  the  end  of  the  milking 
season  and  a  purchase  made  of  in-calf  cowSj  to  maintain  numbers 
intact.  All  the  best  milking  cows  should  give  milk  up  to  within 
about  a  fortnight  of  calving  again,  for  it  is  not  only  a  great  loss 
where  cows  are  allowed  to  go  dry  for  two  months  or  more,  but 
when  the  animals  are  well  fed  vHth  the  best  of  materials  they  are 
apt  to  accumulate  fat  internally,  which  is  very  often  att^oided 
with  serious  consequences,  such  as  parturient  fever,  Ac, 

(To  te  oonttnned.) 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  PABM. 
Horu  Labour.— On  account  of  this  being  in  arrears,  owiiig  to 
the  wet  weather  in  the  latter  part  of  Kay  and  early  part  of  June, 
the  pressure  of  horse  labour  oomes  now  mopportunely  during  the 
period  of  haymaking,  stacking,  Ac.  This  not  only  delays  the 
preparing  and  drilling  the  lana  for  root  crops,  but  seriously  inter- 
feres with  the  important  work  of  securing  the  hay  crop.  There 
is,  however,  a  rule  which  we  have  often  acted  upon  in  case  the 
seeding  for  root  crops  came  at  the  same  time  as  securing  the  hay ; 
that  is  to  work  the  horses  in  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  drilling 
the  seeds  of  Swedes  or  turnips  in  the  mornings  up  to  midday,  and 
then  in  the  afternoons  to  put  all  horses  and  men  to  carting  and 
stacking  the  hay.  There  is  a  double  advantoge  in  this  arrange- 
ment, because  the  moming  part  of  the  day  is  best  for  the  root 
cultivation,  and  the  after  part  of  the  day  is  most  suitable  for 
Btacldng  toe  hay  crop.  At  least,  this  is  the  case  in  hot,  dry, 
settled  weather,  for  when  we  have  been  cultiyating  and  drilling 
the  seed  of  root  crops  in  a  dry  time  we  have  kept  drilling  done 
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close  up  to  the  pIonghinR,  and  we  have  even  noticed  instances 
where  one  ridge  has  been  left  nndrilled  when  the  men  and  horses 
stopped  for  luncheon  and  baiting  in  the  middle  of  the  day  the 
seed  would  not  yegetate.  and  proved  the  only  failure  of  the  root 
crop  in  the  field;  thereiore  the  work  of  drilling  should  always 
be  effected  close  up  to  all  the  land  ploughed.  Again,  as  regaras 
the  question  of  hay  carting,  it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  we  find 
the  hay  in  such  perfect  condition  for  stacking  in  the  morning  as 
it  is  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  should  be  still  further  arrane^  if 

SOBsible  that  the  pookin^  or  rowing-in  of  the  hay  should  only  be 
one  just  before  the  cartmg,  in  order  that  it  may  go  into  the  rick 
hot  and  dry.  It  seldom  does  so  well  in  rick  after  being  in  pook 
one  day  or  more  before  carting,  because  even  in  the  best  and  finest 
of  weather  the  dews  at  night  affect  the  condition  of  the  hay  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  In  the  case  of  showery  or  uncertain  time 
as  regards  the  weather  of  course  the  above  statement  will  not 
hold  good,  because  the  seeds  of  turnips  would  be  sure  to  vegetate 
at  any  time  of  sowing ;  and  as  regards  the  hay  in  such  weather 
it  would  be  wise  to  stack  the  hay  when  fit,  and  not  risk  it  by 
doing  half  a  day's  work  when  a  whole  one  could  be  done  with 
advantage. 

Hand  Labour. — This,  during  the  haying  season,  is  valuable 
whether  it  rains  or  shines,  because  there  is  always  work  to  be 
done.  In  showery  weather  there  is  the  mixing  and  preparing 
with  ashes  the  artificial  manures  for  drilling  with  the  seed  for 
root  crops ;  then,  again^  straw  may  be  drawn  and  heaped  up  ready 
lor  thatching  the  hayncks,  the  fetching  of  bavins  or  faggots  for 
making  rick  stands.  The  trimming  of  quickset  hedges,  too,  about 
this  period  should  be  done  for  the  first  time  whilst  the  joung 
shoots  are  soft,  for  no  hedge  can  be  so  well  or  properly  trimmed 
if  left  until  the  autumn  time  of  year,  when  the  wood  has  become 
hard.  The  question  of  overtime  with  the  workmen  and  farm 
labourers  is  very  important,  and  an  agreement  with  them  by  the 
home  farm  manager  should  be  quite  understood,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  excuse  for  delay  in .  the  work  or  attempt  at  a 
strike  for  better  terms.  In  the  present  temper  of  the  working 
men  in  some  districts  it  is  very  desirable  that  not  only  libenu 
wages  should  be  given,  but  a  well-defined  agreement  as  to  worldng 
overtime  either  for  food  and  drink  or  extra  wages.  The  hand- ; 
hoeing  of  mangold,  Swedes,  early  turnips,  &c.,  wul  be  going  on  at 
every  opportunity,  and  in  order  to  effect  this  the  work  should  be 
done  by  the  acre,  so  that  the  men  may  lose  no  opportunity  of 
working  long  days  or  parts  of  days.  This  will  not  only  enable 
them  to  keep  the  work  of  hoeing  done  whilst  the  root  crops  are 
the  right  size,  but  also  encourage  the  men  by  enabling  them  to 
earn  more  money,  with  the  farther  advantage  of  employing  their 
wives  and  children  in  singling  the  plants  behind  the  hoers.  The 
home  farm  dairj  cattle  will  now  require  extra  attention  from  the 
fact  that  cows  in  milk  suffer  greatly  not  only  from  any  excessive 
heat  of  the  weather  but  also  from  the  annoyance  of  fiies,  and 
unless  the  meadows  and  pastures  are  peculiarly  situated — such  as 
those  on  the  salt  marshes  near  the  sea  or  on  high  and  exposed 
situations — they  are  sure  to  suffer  more  or  less  from  these  causes. 
The  cattle  should,  when  the  sun  is  unusually  powerful,  be  taken 
to  the  homestead  into  their  shaded  stalls  or  sheds  from  ten  o'clock 
till  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  receive  in  their  manger  or  racks  a 
bait  of  green  fodder,  such  as  vetches  or  clover,  lucerne,  Ac.  Where 
animals  are  allowed  only  the  pasture  produce,  and  are  subject  to 
the  teasing  of  flies,  it  is  sure  to  result  in  a  diminished  quantity  of 
milk,  which  farther  leads  to  the  shortening  of  the  milking  period 
— a  matter  of  no  slight  importance,  and  these  two  points  together 
when  properly  considered  will  show  that  the  expense  or  extra 
labour  incurred  will  be  amply  repaid. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SHOW 

AT  KILBURN. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  our  readers  to  learn  that 
Dr.  Hogg's  Kerry  cattle,  figured  on  pages  488-9  last  week,  have 
taken  a  creditable  position  at  this  great  Exhibition.  The  bull.  La 
Mancha,  obtained  the  second  prize,  and  the  cow^  Fair  Ellen,  was 
commended  by  the  Judges  in  a  class  numbering  twenty-nine 
entries. 

The  Exhibition  is  on  such  a  scale  of  magnitude  and  complete- 
ness, is  so  varied  and  instructive  in  the  several  sections,  that  all 
who  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  it  should  take  advantage  of 
the  first  fine  day  for  doing  so,  for,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  ob- 
served at  the  Show  on  Tuesday,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
certainty  of  the  weather  continuing  fine  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  together  during  the  present  extraordinary  season.  In 
every  section  but  one  the  entries  are  more  numerous  than  they 
have  been  at  any  previous  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society : 
and,  as  observed  by  a  correspondent,  a  muoh-neglected  branch  ot 
the  home  farm  is  admirably  represented — namely,  English  and 
foreign  goats,  the  former  excelling  the  latter  both  in  quality  and 
numbers. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  Exhibition  is  the  imposing  display  of 
seeds,  roots,  Ac,  arranged  by  such  great  seed  firms  as  Messrs. 
Sutton  A.  Sons,  James  Carter  &  Co.,  Edward  Webb  &  Sons,  and 


others,  which  represent  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  magnitude  of 
the  industry  in  this  important  branch  of  agriculture. 

We  can  only  at  present  refer  to  the  following  awards.  In  the 
competition  for  market  gardens  exceeding  ten  and  not  exceeding 
twenty  acres  in  extent,  and  situated  at  a  distance  of  not  more 
than  twenty  miles  from  the  Mansion  House,  Mr.  W.  Gay  of  Axe 
Street,  Barking,  is  awarded  the  first  prize  of  £dO,  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Gay  of  Corbetstye,  near  Romford,  the  second  of  £20.  They  were 
the  only  competitors.  In  the  competition  for  market  mrdens  of 
over  Any  acres,  and  also  within  twenty  miles  of  the  City,  there 
were  again  but  two  entries,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  Lancaster 
of  Canning  town,  Essex,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Fatch  of  Faarcrose, 
Barking.  There  was  a  fifth  class  for  market  garden  farms— on 
which  market  ^purden  crops  alternate  with  farm  crops — abore  a 
hundred  acres  m  extent,  and  here  again  there  were  onljr  two 
entries  for  three  prises.  The  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Ciicuita,  at 
Rainham,  and  Mr.  Glenny  of  Cecil  House,  Barking,  were  awarded 
the  first  two  prizes.    The  Show  ground  is  very  imperfectly  drained. 

CANARY   TREATMENT.— No.  6. 

Thb  offspring  of  London  Fancy  birds  when  chipped  yery  much 
resemble  tnose  from  the  Lizard  breed,  but  when  they  become 
clothed  with  their  nestlhig  feathers  are  more  the  colour  of  young 
brown  Linnets,  excepting  Uiat  the  tail  and  wing  feathers  are  much 
darker.  These  latter  feathers  are  retained  during  the  period  of 
moulting  off  the  whole  of  the  dark  body  feathers  for  a  garb  very 
different  indeed  in  appearance,  that  of  a  rich  orange  colour.  But 
like  other  Canaries  there  are  two  classes — Jonque  and  Mealy — 
and  unless  they  are  well  moulted  in  box  cages  do  not  possess  great 
depth  of  colour  or  silkiness  of  feathers.  No  other  Canary  under- 
eoes  such  extraordinary  change  in  the  plumage  as  do  the 
London  Fancy  birds,  for  not  only  do  they  turn  from  a  dusky 
plumaee  to  a  rich  orange  colour,  but  after  the  first  year's  moult 
they  l&ewise  lose  the  black  feathers  of  wing  and  tail,  which  be- 
come somewhat  grizzled  in  ai)pearance.  At  this  stage  they  are 
considered  not  in  form  for  exhibiting,  or,  as  a  fancier  would  say, 
"  out  of  feather."  Many  of  the  young  from  this  breed  posseas 
light  or  foul  feathers  in  win^  or  tails,  but  even  if  the  stalk  of  the 
feather  be  dark  or  partly  so  it  is  counted  as  a  dark  one.  It  is  only 
such  feathers  which  are  clear  in  stalk  and  webbing  that  are  looked 
upon  as  being  foul.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  artificial  treatment 
exercised  in  bringing  out  the  best  birds.  To  judge  of  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  really  first-class  specimens  at  a  show  the  birds 
should  be  handled,  this  being  quite  necessary  in  discriminating 
betwixt  birds  which  so  much  resemble  each  other. 

Lizard  Canaries,  although  of  a  dark  golden  or  silvery  plumage 
when  matured,  differ  much  from  some  other  young  birds  when 
chipped.  Their  skins  have  a  flesh-coloured  appearance  when  first 
hatched,  but  in  a  few  days  a  perceptible  change  takes  place,  dark 
pin  feathers  soon  budding  forth  excepting  in  the  caps  or  crowns 
of  the  birds,  which  in  perfect  specimens  should  be  regularly  and 
entirely  light  over  the  entire  crovms,  extending  to  the  eyelids 
(which  should  be  dark)  and  to  the  back  of  the  head,  but  not  on 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  head  of  a  Lizard  bird  is  a  most  ini- 
portant  point,  for  it  should  not  only  be  large  but  the  crown  should 
DC  broao,  so  as  to  more  fully  develope  the  cap.  The  face  of  the 
bird — ^that  particular  portion  of  it  between  each  eye  and  the  beak 
— should  be  clothed  with  dark  feathers ;  if  otherwise,  or  should 
be  what  i%  termed  "  bald-faced,"  it  much  deteriorates  the  value  o£ 
a  good  specimen. 

Lizards,  like  many  other  birds,  breed  some  of  their  stock  with 
blemishes,  understood  in  Canary  circles  as  "pile  feathers"  or 
"  broken-capped."  It  is,  I  know,  by  many  breeders  considered  an 
achievement  to  breed  a  Lizard  or  two  sufficiently  good  to  come 
under  the  denomination  of  a  perfect  bird,  first-class  all-round 
specimens  beine  somewhat  scarce.  However  good  the  parent 
birds  may  be,  still  some  of  the  offspring  are  foul-feathered.  In 
days  gone  by  many  breeders  of  Lizards  used  to  destroy  the  foul- 
feathered  younff  and  only  preserve  those  approaching  perfection. 
I  once  heard  a  nncler  assert  that  he  could  always  breed  perfect 
birds,  but  the  fact  afterwards  came  to  my  knowledge  that  the 
imperfect  marked  birds  were  killed  off.  1  have  bred  Lizards  a 
good  few  years,  and  from  the  very  best  strains  I  could  obtain  now 
and  then  foul-feathered  birds  would  crop  up.  I  recollect  when 
it  was  first  mooted  that  there  should  be  classes  established  for 
broken-capped  Lizards  the  matter  met  with  much  abhorrence, 
but  the  objectors  did  not  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  classes 
into  the  best  schedules  issued  from  various  parts  of  England. 
The  matter  has  effected  one  beneficial  thing  to  breeders,  that  of 
opening  up  a  market  for  the  sale  of  broken-capped  birds,  which 
will  tend  to  partly  recoup  breeders  for  their  trouble,  besides 
affording  an  opportunity  for  such  birds  to  be  exhibited  in  classes 
for  prizes ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  provision  afforded  at  shows 
for  such  broken-capped  birds  has  done  more  in  breaking  the  neck 
of  a  system  of  coeating  practised  in  trimming-up  indifferent- 
capped  Lizards  so  as  to  make  them  pass  as  perfect-capped  birds. 

After  Lizard  birds  have  been  well  reared  it  is  better  either  to 
keep  them  in  separate  partitions  or  cages,  or  moulting  them  in  a 
spacious  well-yentilated  attic  or  suitable  room  where  there  is  a 
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snng  comer  or  so  in  a  state  of  temi-darkneBS  for  the  birds  to  retire 
to.  NoTer  fix  peiches  so  that  they  cross  each  other.  If  you  keep 
your  birds  together  in  cages  or  in  a  Terj  Ught  room  so  that  they 
can  notice  any  little  blemish  in  each  oUiers  plumage— «ach,  for 
instanoe,  as  the  budding  forth  of  new  featheis,  you  will  thus 
encourage  a  srstem  of  plucking,  which  mischief  when  once  begun 
becomes  a  haoit.  In  this  way  many  a  promising  young  bird  nas 
been  spoOed  in  appearance  of  plumage.  No  greater  eyesore  can 
present  itself  than  to  see  a  well-defined  spangled  beak  of  a  choice 
ted  marred  through  a  feather  or  two  in  the  wings  being  tipped 
with  white,  the  result  of  plucked  and  fresh-grown  feathers.  The 
best  way  to  keep  the  plumage  in  close  order  is  to  let  the  birds 
hare  plenty  of  cold  water  to  splash  in. — Gsorgk  J.  Barnssbt. 

VARIETIES. 

Wi  are  glad  to  see  an  excellent  regulation  in  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Show  at  Eilbum.  Exhibitors  are  prohibited  from 
placarding  their  goods  with  certificates  of  prizes  gained  all  oyer 
the  world,  which  often  proTCS  so  misleading  to  purchasers.  The 
only  prise  cards  allowed  to  be  posted  are  tnose  awarded  by  the 
Boyal  Society  itself.  This  good  example  might  well  be  followed 
by  the  managers  of  many  other  shows,  not  omitting  poultry 
shows.  We  hare  often  seen  pens  cohered  with  the  placards  of 
riral  rendors  of  poultry  foods,  and  haye  known  them  placed  over 
biids  which  had  never  tasted  the  articles  in  question,  with  the 
impertinent  assertion  that  they  had  been  "  reaied  and  fed  "  upon 
them. 

Wk  hear  that  a  most  interesting  innovation  is  to  be  tried 

in  the  awarding  of  prizes  at  the  second  Hemel-Hempstead  Poultry 
Show  to  be  held  the  first  week  in  October.  The  various  sub- 
varieties  of  each  breed  are  all  to  be  shown  in  one  class — e.^.,  Dark, 
Silver-Grey,  White,  and  Cuckoo  Dorkings,  arranged  together  ac- 
conUne  to  their  colours,  will  make  up  the  Dorking  class ;  BufE, 
Partridge.  Black  and  White,  the  Cocbin  class,  ana  so  on.  The 
Judges  will  first  place  in  order  of  merit  three  pens  from  each  sub- 
variety,  which  will  have  honorary  prizes  or  cards  of  honourable 
mention  ;  they  will  then  select  from  these  pens  with  honorary 
distinction  the  three  best  pens  in  the  whole  class  for  the  three 
money  prizes.  The  scheme  strikes  us  as  a  very  good  one :  where 
several  sub- varieties  are  mixed  up  in  one  class,  and  those  of  the 
same  breed  perhaps  far  apart,  a  judge  often  finds  it  extremely 
dilfionlt  to  place  them  to  his  satisfaction,  and  a  g^ood  deal  must 
naturally  depend  on  his  personal  fancy  for  some  particular  colour. 
Under  this  system  the  genuine  fancier  (as  distinguished  from  the 
pot-hunter)  will  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  merits  of  his 
birds  according  to  their  varieties  as  well  as  according  to  their 
breeds,  and  willin  many  cases  be  pleased  with  a  distinction,  though 
it  be  only  an  honorary,  one.  We  think  that  the  fancying  public 
is  much  indebted  to  the  promoters  of  this  Show.  Last  year  the 
creat  tournament  of  incubators  was  originated  by  them,  which 
ass  resulted  in  the  superiority  of  the  macnine  of  one  maker  over 
all  others  being  for  the  present  folly  established,  however  much 
fatnre  improvements  may  alter  their  relative  positions.  This  year 
this  new  method  of  awarding  prizes  is  to  be  tried,  and  we  are  very 
ssngoine  that  it  may  prove  the  solution  of  certain  difficulties  in 
jadging.  Of  course  it  will  at  first  entail  a  ^ood  deal  of  trouble 
oa  those  not  accustomed  to  it,  both  secretaries  and  judges ;  but 
we  know  that  the  Secretary's  office  at  Hemel-Hempstead  is 
managed  in  most  methodical  style,  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
staff  of  Judges  will  be  large  enough  to  prevent  their  task  being 
at  all  onerona. 

—  Wb  have  received  the  schedule  of  the  Poultry  Show  of  the 
Gambiidffeshire  and  Isle  of  Ely  Agricultural  Society.  It  will  be 
held  at  liarch  on  July  23rd  ana  24th.  There  are  nineteen  classes 
for  poultry,  nine  for  Pigeons,  and  six  for  Babbits.  Among  the 
mles  we  notice  two  good  ones — viz.,  '*  No  one  will  be  admitted 
whilst  the  Judges  are  making  their  awards  except  the  Stewards, 
who  are  not  exhibitors  ;"  and — ^''The  poultry  must  be  bondjlde 
Uie  property  of  the  exhibitor  at  the  time  of  entry." 

Wb  have  also  received   the  schedules  of   the  Winslow 

?loraL  Horticultural,  and  Poultry  Society,  which  will  hold  its 
aonnal  show  on  July  24th.  There  are  twenty-one  open  classes 
for  poultry,  also  three  local  classes.  Special  local  prizes  are  given 
lor  dead  k>w1s.  Ducks,  and  Pigeons  suitable  for  the  table,  and  for 
a  dish  of  new  laid  hens'  eggs.  The  five  classes  for  Oanaries  are 
open.  We  are  ^lad  to  see  now  in  almost  all  schedules  the  clause 
adoi^ed — "  Several  pens  of  poultry  may  be  sent  in  one  package 
provided  they  are  properly  labelled  and  divided."  Much  expense 
and  trouble  is  thus  saved  to  exhibitors. 


MODERN  BEE  MANAGEMENT.— No.  12. 

THE  KON-SWAIlMi:«G  SYSTEM. 
Bbforb  the  main  honey  harvest  commences  every  bee-keei)er 
thonld  decide  on  his  course  of  action,  according  as  increase  of 
stocks,  or  honey  results,  or  both  are  his  object.  The  usual  un- 
fbrtonate  occurrence  of  the  swarming  mania,  and  a  great  honey 
yield  simultaneously,  render  such  a  decision  absolutely  necessary 


if  all  is  to  go  like  clockwork,  hives  or  supers  or  both  aU  prepared 
for  use  at  a  monient's  notice.  His  choice  lies  between  three 
^tematives — viz.,  to  allow  unlimited  swarnung  either  natural  or 
artificial,  to  prevent  it  altogether,  or  to  control  it  to  specified 
limits.  Those  desiring  increase  of  stocks  alone  may  either  leave 
the  matter  to  Nature  and  get  their  stocks  trebled  by  natural  swarm- 
iag  or  multiplied  sixfold  by  artificial,  but  l^eir  honey  results 
cannot  be  large.  Those  desiring  the  largest  results  in  honey  may 
adopt  either  of  the  other  alternatives — absolute  prevention,  or 
strict  limitation  of  swarming.  It  is  undecided  which  of  these  two 
methods  will  yield  the  greater  results  in  honey — ^non-swarming 
hives  have  in  this  quarter  yielded  from  100  to  170  lbs.  of  super 
honey  in  good  seasons,  but  whole  apiaries  on  the  Umited  swarmmg 
principle  have  averaged  70  to  80  mo.  on  the  number  of  stocks  at 
the  commencement  of  the  season.  The  former  results  look  dazzling 
beside  the  latter,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  results 
were  only  obtained  from  particular  stocks  managed  with  consider- 
able difficulty,  while  alongside  of  them  were  others  in  which  the 
non-swarming  system  completely  failed,  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood why  in  both  cases  the  average  yield  per  stock  should  be, 
as  they  in  fact  have  been,  pretty  nearly  equal.  After  practising 
both  systems  for  several  ^ears  my  conviction  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  allowing  a  certain  limited  amount  of  increase,  more  especially 
as,  being  more  natural,  it  is  attended  with  less  difficulty.  How- 
ever, most  of  our  apiarian  societies  ofEer  tempting  prizes  for  the 
largest  harvests  of  honey  obtained  from  single  stocks,  and  this  is 
useful  as  exhibiting  the  grand  capabilities  of  a  stock  of  bees  under 
skilled  management,  but  in  most  cabes  it  is  thoroughly  mislead- 
ing. None  but  the  bee-master  knows  the  amount  of  trouble  he 
has  had  in  obtaining  such  results,  not,  it  may  be,  with  the  par- 
ticular stock  that  headed  the  list,  but  with  the  six  or  eight  others 
that  fell  behind  in  the  race,  and  perhaps  broke  down  so  far  as  the 
system  was  concerned,  became  unraly,  sullen,  determined  to  be 
bound  by  no  such  unnatural  rules  as  their  owner  would  impose 
upon  theip. 

For  the  benefit,  however,  of  those  who  may  desire  to  try  the 
non-swarming  system  I  shall  briefly  describe  the  method  I  have 
followed  for  the  last  three  years.  In  early  spring  I  selected 
certain  stocks  for  the  purpose,  and  fed  them  gently  but  con- 
tinuously on  candy  or  hquid  food.  As  soon  as  brood  was  found 
on  three  or  four  frames,  ii  the  weather  were  warm  I  spread  these 
so  as  to  make  room  for  an  empty  comb  in  their  midst ;  every  five 
or  six  days  this  process  was  repeated.  The  combs  for  this  purpose 
were  simply  the  outside  combs  of  the  same  hive,  provided  they 
contained  little  or  no  drone  cells,  the  sealed  honey  they  contained 
being  uncapped  with  the  knife  before  inserting  them.  As  the 
stocks  became  stronger  sheets  of  foundation  were  given  instead, 
and  any  outside  combs  with  many  drone  cells  were  removed.  The 
selected  number  of  six  or  eight  was  reduced  several  weeks  before 
the  time  for  supering  by  neglecting  all  those  the  (queens  of  which 
gave  evidence  of  not  been  able  to  stand  this  forcing  system,  and 
uiose  only  were  further  dealt  with  in  which  queens  could  keep  pace 
with  the  accommodation  so  provided.  About  this  time  I  usually 
gave  up  the  feeding,  and  simply  stimulated  by  uncapping  portions 
of  the  sealed  comb  every  day  or  two.  As  soon  as  the  hive  was 
crowded  with  bees  I  gave  it  a  tnorough  overhaul  just  before  placine 
on  the  supers.  I  uncapped  all  the  remainin|^  honey  and  placed 
all  combs  containing  little  or  no  brood  right  m  the  centre.  Next 
to  these  were  arranged  those  with  sealed  brood,  and  on  the  out- 
sides  those  with  eggs  or  newly-hatched  larvae.  The  object  of 
this  operation  was  to  insure  that  the  queen  should  have  every 
inducement  to  continue  laying,  and  that  no  honey  could  possibly 
be  stored  in  the  outer  combs  for  almost  three  weeks  while  these 
eggs  were  being  hatched  out.  The  supers  were  immediately 
puMsed  in  position,  and  under  the  excitement  and  warmth  caused 
oy  so  much  honey  being  uncapped  below  the  bees  usually  took 
possession  at  once,  and  being  gorged  with  honey  soon  set  to  work 
onUding  comb  or  extending  Uie  guides  of  foundation.  At  first 
considerable  attention  was  needed  to  keep  the  supers  close  and 
warm,  but  after  a  few  days,  as  the  population  increased,  all  un- 
necessary wraps  were  removed  and  the  hive  entrance  gradually 
enlar^d,  so  that  there  might  be  free  ventilation  throughout,  and 
the  hive  was  shaded  from  strong  sunshine. 

The  population  of  a  stock  managed  thus  attains  enormous  pro- 
portions and  will  throw  swarms,  if  allowed,  weighing  from  7  to 
9  Dbe.  But  under  the  combined  conditions  of  shade,  ventilation, 
room,  and  l&ying  space  for  the  queen,  they  rarely  as  yet  attempt 
to  swarm.  The  trouble  comes  when  the  first  or  second  tier  of 
supers  is  becoming  filled  with  comb,  and  honey  is  coming  in  faster 
than  combs  can  be  built  to  contain  it.  Every  empty  cell  in  the 
hive  below  is  pressed  into  use  for  its  temporary  accommodation ; 
the  bees  can  only  cluster  in  the  narrow  spaces  between  the  now 
bulging  combs,  the  queen  is  becoming  pressed  for  want  of  cells  to 
lay  in,  and  altogether  the  conditions  seem  to  necessitate  swarming. 
In  the  nick  of  time,  however,  another  tier  of  supers  is  added,  and 
the  cluster  of  bees  at  the  doorway  are  enabled  to  get  inside  and 
find  work  there.  A  few  hours'  delay  may,  however,  have  led  to  the 
starting  of  royal  cells,  and  in  spite  of  extra  super  room  a  swarm 
pours  forth  on  the  appointed  day.  This  might  have  been  pre- 
yented  by  extracting  the  honey  from  the  heaviest  of  the  combs, 
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bnt  we  were  loth  to  remoye  the  40  or  60  lbs.  of  rapen  to  get  at 


the  frunes  below,  and  so  oar  swarm  is  in  the  air.  "  welL"  we  ea j, 
''it  must  jost  go  oack."  Secorine  it  in  the  luoal  waj  in  a  tem- 
poraiy  SBep  we  go  to  tiie  now  naif -deeerted  hire,  remoTe  the 
BuperBy  lift  out  the  framee,  oat  oat  ererx  yeetige  of  a  royal  oell, 
extract  two  or  three  combe  and  plaoe  these  or  sheets  of  foonda- 
tion  near  the  centre,  replace  the  sapets,  giring  more  room  i| 
neoessaiy^  and  tomble  the  swarm  down  at  the  door. 

By  paying  closer  attention  to  the  necessary  conditions  I  hare 
l^erally  been  spared  the  troable  of  this  operation  a  second  time ; 
in  some  few  cases  no  attempt  was  made  to  swarm  at  all,  while  in 
others  nothing  that  I  could  do  would  prerent  it.  I  have  taken 
away  eight  out  of  ten  combs,  placing  sheets  of  foundation  in  their 
stead,  yet  the  bees  swannea  again  next  day,  not  even  leaTing 
royal  oells.  I  haye  raised  the  whole  hiye  half  an  inch  from  the 
floorboard,  and  giyen  tier  aboye  tier  of  empty  supers,  yet  the 
mania  was  uncontrollable.  In  one  case  where  nothing  else  would 
do  I  remoyed  the  old  queen  and  replaced  her  by  one  newly  fecun- 
dated, and  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  will  generally  end  the  trouble. 
On  the  whole,  howeyer,  I  haye  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
non-swarming  system  rigidly  enforced  is  an  impracticability.  The 
|Qan  of  limit^  swarming  I  shall  describe  in  my  next. — ^William 
BaITT,  Beecrqftf  Blairgowrie. 

THE  BEE  TENT  AT  KILBURN. 

Thb  energy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation (the  Bey.  Herbert  B.  Peel)  and  of  the  Committee  has 
secured  a  place  for  Uie  industrious  insect  at  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Boyal  A^cultural  Society,  this  year  held  at  Elilbum. 

The  SSxhibition  was  honoured  at  a  quarter  to  one  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Honday  by  a  yisit  from  H.B.H.  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
"Wales  and  the  Boyal  children.  They  were  duly  receiyed  by  the 
Secretary  and  Committee,  and  with  much  apparent  interest 
listened  to  short  explanations.  The  Princess  and  her  family 
seemed  especially  delighted  with  one  of  the  q^ueens  in  an  obser* 
yatory  hiye,  which  at  the  moment  of  their  passmg  happened  to  be 
posed  as  she  is  sometimes  represented,  but  rarely  seen,  with  her 
retinue  of  workers  all  standing  head  towards  her. 

A  tent  of  120  feet  in  leng^,  running  by  the  side  of  the  Hamp- 
Btead  Junction  Bailway,  has  been  erected  and  decorated  taste- 
fully by  escutcheons  and  banners.  On  the  left  as  we  enter  we 
find  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  appliances,  English  and  Ameri- 
can. Amongst  the  former  is  a  case  illustrating  all  the  yarieties 
and  stages  of  oells,  stores,  and  bees  the  hiye  can  under  any  cir- 
cumstances exhibit.  The  Americans  contribute  to  this  counter, 
amongst  well-known  knicknacks,  the  Bingham  smoker;  small 
perforated  boxes  carrying  a  suppljr  of  maple  sugar  for  conyeyinff 
queens  by  post :  sections  in  yaried  forms,  but  not  now  noTei. 
Honey  by  Soiglish  producers  in  sections,  and  tiierefore  in  saleable 
form,  next  attracts  attention  ;  but  here  in  quanti^  and  appear- 
ance we  are  distanced  immensely  by  America,  Kr.  Thurber  snow- 
ing no  less  than  l\  ton  in  section  boxes  of  2  we.  each.  The  colour 
of  this  honey  is  not  to  be  excelled.  It  is  sealed  throughout,  and 
as  fiat  as  a  marble  slab.  Bespectins  its  auality  opinions  differ. 
Here,  the  crucial  point,  England  wm  probably  be  well  able  to 
hold  her  own  ;  while  there  is  no  reason  that  in  flatness,  and 
generally  speaking  in  colour  also,  we  should  not  run  abreast  with 
uxe  best  American  producers.  These  sections  we  commend  to 
the  attention  of  all  who  would  enter  the  hone^  market.  The  tin 
separator  has  had  hitherto  almost  all  to  do  with  the  flatness  of 
4the  comb,  but  with  this  exhibit  is  shown  a  specimen  of  cardboard 
which  must,  we  think,  supersede  tin,  and  which  is  therefore 
worthy  of  careful  inspection. 

Moying  onwards  we  meet  the  obseryatory  hiyes,  the  bees  from 
whic^  pass  through  channels  to  the  outside  of  the  boundary  fence. 
Here  tne  Judges  (Bey.  G.  Baynor  and  Messrs.  Carr  A  Cowan) 
award  first  honours  to  Mr.  W.  Treeman  for  a  hiye  of  dainty  con- 
Btruction,  priced  at  ten  guineas.  It  contains  six  frames  of  comb, 
which  when  the  hiye  is  closed  stand  together  in  two  sets  of  three 
each.  The  sets  are  placed  end  to  end  against  an  opening  com- 
municating with  the  exit  and  entrance  channel,  and  from  this 
openinp^  the  bees  haye  access  to  all  the  frames.  Each  frame 
hangs  m  a  narrow  box  with  glass  sides,  while  the  two  outer  of 
each  set  rotate  on  a  piyot  placed  in  the  central  chamber.  When 
an  examination  is  to  be  msde  these  outer  fiames  are  thrown  from 
the  fixed  central  one  until  they  stand  as  six  equidistant  rays  from 
the  chamber  aforesaid,  which  has  a  piece  of  comb  crossing  it  so 
that  the  queen  can  pass  without  interruption  through  the  middle 
of  the  hiye  from  end  to  end.  Second  place  has  fallen  to  Mr.  Brice 
Wilson,  whose  arrangement  in  some  respects  resembles  the  one 
described.  The  frames  are  six  in  number  in  glass-sided  boxes, 
each  of  which  has  a  tunnel  running  from  it  to  the  centre  of  a  flat 
hexagonal  stage,  upon  whose  edges  the  frames  can  be  arranged. 
The  hexagon  itself  reyolyes,  as  does  also  each  frame,  thus  bnng- 
ing  both  sides  of  all  combs  under  examination  without  the  ob- 
seryer  changing  his  position.  The  boxes  are  placed  side  by  side 
for  conseryation  of  heat  when  the  hiye  is  not  in  actual  use.  Mr. 
Abbott  stands  No.  3  with  a  much  smaller,  simpler,  and  less 
mostly  hiye,    It  hangs  bodily,  as  does  a  door,  so  that  it  can  be 


■hat  baok  at  plaasove.  It  does  not  admit  of  donBg  the  oonte 
together ;  but  this  is  adoubtfol  adyantage,afaioe,  although  heat  la 
sayed.  the  obstraetiye  glass  remaioB,  and  would  i^eyent  ue  colony 
from  lonff  maintaining  itself  without  aasistanoe. 

Remarks  apon  the  name  hiye  most  remain  till  next  iesue.  Two 
tents  for  displaye  of  manipnlation  haye  been  erected,  and  ban  the 
competitions  in  dzMngandtranaleKringwill  be  held.---F.  CKBBBiBa. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Fowl  Uniualtht  (£.  J7.).— Yoor  Urd  Is  stekenlng,  but  tiw  mslady  §m  ait 
preaont  in  its  conble  ttage :  it  nsglected,  it  will  doabtleas  end  in  1019.  Wa 
advise  you  towpttrmte  him  from  the  otlMcs,topotmliim,anditft«rwardsgive 
some  inUfl  of  camphor,  two  the  aiae  of  a  pea,  m  the  enmJng.  Feed  him  on 
•oft  food,  groond  oats  or  barleymeal  slaked  with  milk.  You  maj  coutinne 
the  camphor  tUl  there  Is  a  dedded  improvement.  Ton  may  a]so  give  him 
for  a  niddsj  meal  some  stale  bread  sfceqjied  in  Strang  ale. 

KtK  Not  HATOHuro  Boos  (/.  R.  IF.).— A  hen  oannot  dt  too  closely.  W« 
believe  the  eggs  were  allowed  to  get  too  dxy  hefora  the  mofstsninff  took  plaoe. 
The  inner  xnembrane  was  hardened— in  fact  it  was  ootABi,  and  nothing  would 
afterwards  soften  it.  It  is  impoeslble  to  ov«r.tate  the  JnpoitaDoe  of  tbis 
prooesB.  If  a  hen  steals  a  nest  In  a  hedge  she  leaves  her  sags  at  dayfanak  to 
feed.  The  grass  at  that  howt-^  AJf .— is  as  wet  as  a  pondT  She  retums  to 
her  dnttos.  reeking  with  water  running  from  her  breast  feathen,  and  in  that 
state  settles  down.  This  happens  onoe  in  twenty-foor  hoars  dnxing  the 
whole  period  of  incubation,  in  a  wild  bbd's  nest  (Pheasant  or  Partridge) 
you  mi^  find  addled  or  clear  eggs,  but  you  will  not  find  that  eleven  hane 
run  and  the  remaining  number  have  dead  poults  or  chicks  in  them.  To  Had 
a  nest  oootaining  only  eggs  that  had  chicks  in  it  would  only  prove  that  near 
hatching  time  the  old  bird  had  been  scued  from  her  nest  and  did  not  xetom 
Uil  the  poults  had  died  l^m  chill  to  the  egg. 

Boos  Left  pob  Two  Houbs  (/.  B.  &).— They  probably  will  faatdi ;  at 
all  events,  you  would  be  wrong  not  to  wait  for  the  result. 

6TEWARTON  Hiys  ICanaoemskt  (A  Constant  Bmder)^'We  sympethiae 
deeply  with  your  misfortune,  but  suspect  there  must  have  been  umMMdng 
In  the  process  of  manipulating  the  junction  of  the  two  swamis  iriaich 
aroused  the  anger  of  the  bees  and  caused  the  fighting  which  ended  so 
disastrously ;  but  we  will  refer  your  letter  to  a  first-rats  anthoritj  on  the 
Stewarton  management,  and  communicate  his  opinion  on  the  causes  of 
failure.  That  we  might  not  mislead  we  quoted  i^m  his  published  experi- 
ence of  the  Scotch  mode  of  working  the  Stewarton  hive. 


HETEOROLOOICAL  OBSBRYATIONB. 

CAMDES  SQUARE,  LONDOIT. 

lAt.  61»  82'  40"  N.;  Long.  0^  8'  (T  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATS. 

9  AJC. 

1 

IN  THB  BAT. 

1879.   ;§||^ 

June  l§s*S: 
and     S  Z-^ii 
July.  |«SS 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

u 

Q^ 

Si 

Shade  Tern- 
,   peratnre. 

Temperature. 

1 

Dry. 

Wet. 

^*" 

Max. 

Mln. 

In 
sun. 

On 
grass. 

We.  25 
Th.  96 
fri.  S7 
6at.S8 
Sun  SB 
Mo.  SO 
Tu.    1 

Inches. 
t9jm 

JS.777 
98.868 
89.S07 
99.993 
SOJWO 
»AB8 

dog. 
5LS 
87.S 
64.4 
fi9JI 
61.7 
61.7 
S7.4 

deg. 

SOjI 

&9Ji 
M.8 
KS 
M.6 
A5.6 

WAW. 
S.W. 

s. 
s. 

8.W. 
8.W. 

s. 

deg. 
fiSJ 
MJ 

06.4 

«7J 
67.9 

67.8 

2SS- 

68J 

69.7 
71j6 
67.7 
708 
63.7 

deg. 

48.7 
46.9 
61J 
67.8 
61.S 
60.4 
68.7 

deg. 

11 64 
91.S 
116.6 
197.8 
199.8 
195.4 
91J 

49.6 
47J 
6>J 

4lfA 
4&6 
61J» 

In. 

aese 

flOlS 

euMT 
0J8S 
0JS8 

Means 

99.793 

09J 

W.0 

6&S 

67.4 

6L4 

119.9 

47.7 

0M» 

REMARKS. 

Sftth.— Wet  early,  gradually  cleared,  sunshiue  by  10.4I»  AJC,  aftorwaids  sim- 

ghine  and  showers. 
26th.— Morning  very  damp  and  unpleasant ;  vest  of  day  dall,  wtlh  short 

intervals  of  sunshine. 
27th. — A  pleasant  day,  but  not  very  bright. 
28th.— DuU  early,  with  a  little  rain  about  9  AJf. ;  afterwards  beaatifuUy  fine 

and  bright. 
29th.— A  heavy  shower  a  little  before  noon ;  rest  of  day  fine  and  bright^ 
80tb.— Fine,  but  occasionally  cloudy ;  began  to  rain  about  11.^)  PJf. ;  wild 

night. 
July  1st.— Very  heavy  rain  in  the  morning,  coasing  about  noon ;  afternoon 

overcast  with  showexs  ;  evening  fine. 
Although  the  wind  has  been  south-westerly,  owing  to  the  frequent  rain 
the  temperature  is  below  the  average.    The  rainfall  of  the  first  half  of  thia 
year  has  been  greater  than  in  the  ^niiole  year  1164.— 0«  J.  SncoKS. 


COYBNT  GARDEN  MAAKBT.— JULY  2. 

TUB  flint  naituial  Stmwberries  have  reached  us  this  we^  from  the  South 
Coast  witti  evident  signs  of  the  backward  season,  the  West  of  England  fruit 
being  exceptionally  indifBRent.  Business  far  from  brisk,  though  best  goods 
are  in  demand. 

FBUIT. 


Apples i  sieve  0 

Apricots dozen    9 

Chestnuts bushel  19 

Chestnuts bushel  18 

Currants i  sieve  0 

Block  A  sieve  0 

Figs dozen  6 

FilbertB rib.  0 

Cobs V'tb  0 

Oooseberries....  | sieve  4 

Grapes, hothouse  l^Ib  9 

Lemons riOO  4 


d.    8.  d. 
otoo  0 

0      8    0 

16 

16 

e 

0 
18 

1 
1 

4 
6 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
9 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


Melons each  8 

Nectarines  ....  dozen  0 

Oranaes 1^100  4 

Peaches  dozen  6 

Pears, kitchen.,  dozen  0 

dessert dozen  0 

Pine  Apples  ....  V'lb  8 

Plums  isleve  0 

Raspberries   ....  l^Ib.  0 

Strawberries....  l^Ib.  1 

Walnuts  ........  bushel  0 

ditto noo  0 


d.  s.  d 

0t06  O 

0      0  0 

11  0 

94  0 

0 

0 

s 
f 

0 

a 
0 
0 


o 

O 
0 


o 
o 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


I>ay 

D»y 

of 

of 

Month 

Week 

10 

TH 

11 

F 

13 

S 

18 

SUN 

14 

M 

1» 

Tc 

16 

W 

JTLY  10—16,  1879. 


Horticultural  Exhibitions  at  Spalding,  Winchester, 
Quekett  Microscopical  Club  at  8  PJf .     [aud  Silsby. 
Reigate  and  Horsham  Rose  Shows. 
fi  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Oxford  and  Shrewsbury  Rose  Shows. 

Hereford  Rose  Show.    Enfield  Hort.  Exhibition. 


Average 

Temperature  near 

London. 


Day. 

74.7 
75.4 
76.9 
76.1 
74.5 
76.6 
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From   obeervationa   taken  near  London   daring   forty-three  years,  the   average  day  temperature   of   the  week  is   75.6° ;   and   its   night 
temperature  60.6^. 


SELECT  CAPE  AND  NEW  HOLLAND  PLANTS. 

No.  1. 

^£  were  told  some  few  months  back  that  one 
of  the  chief  benefits  of  a  war  in  a  strange 
country  was  its  leading  to  a  great  increase  in 
OUT  geographical  knowledge  ;  this,  however, 
is  a  very  expensive  way  of  learning  geo- 
graphy, and  a  wretched  apology  for  the 
horrors  of  war.  Apart  from  the  political 
and  social  benefits  which  are  to  be  the  outcome 
of  the  present  unfortunate  war  in  South  Africa 
(and  which  in  the  interests  of  humanity  all  will  wish 
soon  ended)  we  look  forward  to  the  introduction  of 
many  new  and  beautiful  plants,  for  amongst  our  forces 
there  engaged  are  numerous  highly  scientific  officers  and 
men,  close  observers  of  Nature,  who  will  not  fail,  in  spite  of 
their  arduous  duties,  to  bring  back  with  them  many  in- 
teresting objects  both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom. 
From  the  Colony  of  Natal,  which  will  now  be  more  traversed 
than  ever  it  has  been  by  Europeans,  many  new  plants  are  j'et 
to  come  ;  whilst  a  large  and  comparatively  unknown  territory 
like  Zululand  cannot  fail  to  abound  in  plant  treasures,  even 
though  they  belone  to  tribes  and  families  which  were  more 
cultivated  m  the  old  times  than  the  present. 

The  old  times,  "  the  good  old  times  !"  How  often  do  we 
hear  this  remark  from  the  aged,  especially  those  who  delight 
in  a  quiet,  dreamy,  romantic  life  I  Few,  however,  would 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  world  in  the  so-called  good  old 
times  was  half  so  pleasant  a  world  to  live  in  as  these  times 
in  Yrhich  our  lot  has  fallen,  or  should  the  attempt  be  made 
it  would  equally  fail  to  convince.  Notwithstanding  this 
assertion,  however,  it  is  our  intention  to  attempt  to  convince 
some  of  the  young  gardeners  and  amateurs  that  we  had  in 
oar  gardens  and  greenhouses  in  '^  the  good  old  times  "  many 
tmly  beautiful  flowering  plants  that  we  do  not  possess  now, 
and  which  have  neither  been  replaced  nor  surpassed. 

Several  reasons  have  induced  us  to  commence  a  few  brief 
remarks  upon  these  plants  and  their  culture,  not  the  least 
being  that  the  public  taste  seems  fast  inclining  that  w«ay. 
This  we  attribute  to  the  fact,  that  whilst  during  the  last 
twenty   or    thirty  years  we    have    received    innumerable 
species  of  new  plants  from  all  known  quarters  of  the  globe,  ! 
but  few  handsome  greenhouse  flowering  plants  have  been 
introduced  in  comparison  with  the  numbers  of  those  re-  ' 
markable  for  handsome  leaves.     Our  readers,  however,  must 
not  infer  by  this  reasoning  that  we  depreciate  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  charms  of  those  plants  the  beauties  of  which  arc  | 
confined  to  their  leaves  ;  instead  of  such  being  the  case  we 
would  yield  to  none  in  our  admiration  of  ornamental  foliage.  | 
Another  reason  why  the  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  have  [ 
so  slipped  as  it  were  out  of  cultivation   during  the  p?^Bt 
twenty  years  was  the  increased  space  required  to  accommo- 
date the  quantities  of  softwooded  plants  which  the  furore 
for    the  summer  bedding  system  rendered   iiidispenpable. 
Thus  as  the  treatment  of  these  softwooded  plants  did  not 
agree  with  the  hardwooded  plants  of  the  greenhouse,  the 
latter  soon  became  shabby  and  unsightly,  which  ended  in 
their  being  declared  not  showy  enough  to  be  worth  grow- 
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ing,  and  consequently  numbers  of  them  found  their  way  to 
the  rubbish  heap. 

We  do  not  denounce  bedding-out,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  by 
any  means ;  yet  we  must  admit  that  the  adherence  to  the 
purely  geometrical  style  of  bedding  produced  a  gay  but 
very  monotonous  display,  and  our  changeable  and  fickle 
seasons  rendered  this  oftentimes  but  of  short  duration. 
There  now  seems  to  be  a  change  coming  over  the  fashion  in 
this  respect,  and  we  cannot  but  think  it  a  very  happy  one — 
a  more  restricted  geometrical  garden,  and  a  greatei  variety 
of  plants  used  therein  ;  the  abolishing  of  straight  lines  of 
but  few  kinds  of  plants  from  the  borders,  and  substituting 
of  an  endless  variety  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants, 
thus  coming  back  to  the  mixed  border,  where  if  a  proper 
selection  is  made  a  good  display  may  be  produced  all  the 
year  round.  This  system  has  relieved  the  greenhouses  from 
the  superabundance  of  bedding  plants,  and  so  the  old 
favourites  are  again  being  sought  after :  in  this  search  we 
shall  endeavour  to  assist  those  who  may  require  some  guid- 
ance by  introducing  to  tlieir  notice  fiom  time  to  time  in  the 
pages  of  the  Journal  some  of  the  most  desirable. 

CHOROZEMA. 

'  This  genus  belongs  to  the  Pea-flowered  section  of  Legu- 
I  minosse,  and  contains  many  beautiful  plants  suitable  either 
for  home  decoration  or  exhibition  purposes.  They  are  mostly 
quick- growing  slender  plants,  and  may  be  kept  to  almost 
any  size  required  either  by  the  judicious  application  of  the 
pruning  knife  after  flowering,  or  by  keeping  a  succession  of 
young  plants  which  may  be  easily  obtained  from  cuttings 
or  from  seed.  Pot  in  loam  and  peat  with  a  good  proportion 
of  sand,  drain  well,  and  never  allow  them  to  sufl^er  from 
want  of  water.    They  enjoy  the  free  air  at  all  times. 

C.  Bench manii  (fig.  2,  page  23),  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  whole  genus,  requiring  also  more  care 
in  cultivation.  Leaves  narrow,  needle-like,  entire,  and  dark 
green,  the  whole  plant  having  a  hoary  appearance.  Flowers 
produced  on  a  long  terminal  leafy  raceme,  bright  red,  with 
a  spot  of  green  at  the  base  of  the  standard.  It  blooms 
from  about  the  end  of  April  to  the  end  of  June.  New 
Holland.     1824. 

C.  cordatum  splendens. — A  tall  bold-growing  variety  of 
C.  cordatum.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  with  a  heart-sha[)td 
base,  spiny  at  the  margins,  and  light  green.  Flowers  in 
long  loose  racemes  ;  colour  a  very  showy  red,  the  standard 
spotted  with  yellow.  It-  blooms  during  April  and  May. 
New  South  Wales. 

C.  siqierbum. — ^A  slender  plant  with  oblong  obtuse  leaves, 
sessile,  coarsely  toothed  at  the  margins,  bright  green. 
Racemes  loose,  but  many-flowered  ;  standard  orange  yellow, 
with  a  spot  of  pale  yellow  at  the  base  ;  wings  crimson.  It 
blooms  during  April  and  May.     New  Holland. 

C,  spectahile, — This  is  a  climbing  plant,  and  consequently 
should  not  be  grown  as  a  bush.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 
and  bright  green.  Flowers  orange  red,  produced  on  long 
drooping  racemes  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months. 
Swan  River.     1840. 

C.  Lmrrencianum  is  perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  growing 
of  the  whole  genus.     Leaves  oblong-ovate  and  bright  green. 
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Bacemes  many-flowered;   colour  bright  orange  and  scarlet, 
prodaoed  during  May  and  June.    New  Holland. 

C.varium  Chandlerii,  —  An  im proved  rariety,  dwarf  and 
compact-growing.  Leaves  spiny  at  the  margin  and  dark  green ; 
the  long  raceme  being  profusely  clothed  with  its  orange  and 
scarlet  pea-shaped  flowers.  It  blooms  during  April  and  May. 
The  species  was  introduced  from  Swan  Riyer.     1837. 

^.  Dicktonii. — This  is  a  very  handsome  species,  one  with 
-yery  large  flowers.  Leayes  lanceolate,  entire,  bright  green, 
slightly  hairy  on  both  surfaces.  Racemes  profusely  laden  with 
its  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July.     Swan  Riyer.     1836. 

CALLISTACHYS. 

A  genus  nearly  allied  to  Chorozema ;  conspicuous,  as  its  name 
implies,  for  fine  spikes  of  large  showy  flowers,  which  are  pea- 
shaped.  They  are  quick-growing  plants,  and  may  easily  be 
formed  into  handsome  specimens.  Treatment  the  same  as  for 
Chorozema. 

C.  linearis, — A  robust-growing  plant  and  freely  branched. 
Leayes  linear  elongated,  mucronate,  edges  slightly  reyolute, 
some  3  inches  long,  bright  green.  Racemes  terminal.  Flowers 
large  ;  standard  dull  reddish  purple  with  a  spot  of  dark  purple 
at  the  base.  Wings  dark  purple.  It  blooms  during  the  autumn 
months.     Swan  River.     1838. 

C.  longi/olia  (fig.  4,  page  31). — This  very  handsome  species 
blooms  during  the  months  of  June  and  July.  Leaves  lanceo- 
late mucronate,  some  6  inches  long,  smooth,  and  dark  green 
above.  Racemes  terminal,  many-flowered ;  standard  bright 
yellow  ;  wings  purple.     Swan  River.    1840. 

C.  lanceolata, — An  extremely  showy  species.  Leaves  lanceo- 
late, acute,  dark  green,  and,  like  the  stem,  clothed  with  long 
beautiful  silky  hairs,  rendering  it  even  when  out  of  flower 
yery  attractive.  Racemes  dense,  terminal.  Flowers  large, 
-golden  yellow.  It  blooms  during  June  and  July.  Swan 
River.     1815. 

EUTAXIA. 

Another  member  of  the  Pea-flowered  Leguminosse.  The 
tiame  signifies  modesty,  and  has  been  given  to  these  plants  in 
allusion  to  their  humble  unattractive  appearance  when  not  in 
flower,  but  when  covered  with  their  gay  blooms  they  form 
splendid  ornaments  to  the  greenhouse.  Cultivation  the  same 
as  already  given  for  former  genera.  They  require  attention  in 
the  matter  of  stopping  the  shoots  in  order  to  produce  lateral 

■  branches,  or  they  are  apt  to  become  lanky  unbranched  plants. 
We  prefer  seedlings  of  all  the  Pea-flowered  Leguminosse  to 

•  plants  obtained  from  cuttings,  as  we  have  invariably  found  the 
former  made  the  best-shaped  plants. 

U.  myrtifolia, — An  erect-growing  shrub  with  slender  stems. 
Leaves  opposite,  dense,  narrowly  lanceolate,  with  a  sharp  point, 

.  about  half  an  inch  long  and  deep  green.     Flowers  brilliant 

yellow,  in  pairs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  often  clothing  the 
slender  stems  for  more  than  a  foot  in  length.    It  blooms  during 

'  May,  June,  and  July.    Western  Australia.    1803. 

E,  Baxterii, — A  more  compact-growing  species  than  the 
last-named,  but  certainly  not  more  graceful.  Leaves  opposite, 
obovate,  ending  in  a  sharp  point,  about  half  an  inch  long,  dark 
green  above,  paler  below.  Flowers  axillary,  mostly  in  threes, 
crowded,  forming  a  dense  spike  of  some  6  inches  in  length  ; 

>  colour  golden  yellow,  produced  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months.    Western  Australia.     1830. 

E.  pnngens. — This  is  a  very  distinct  much-branched  species, 
-with    acicnlar    Heath-like  leaves.      Flowers   axillary,   much 
•crowded ;  colour  of  standard  yellow,  the  wings  rich  orange. 
It  blooms  during  May  and  June.    New  Holland.    1826. 

AOTU?, 

As  a  genus  this  is  nearly  allied  to  Pultensea,  from  which,  as 
,  its  name  implies,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  want  of  the  ear-like 
-  appendages  to  the  calyx.  The  members  of  this  genus  are  for 
the  most  part  very  handsome  and  well  deserve  cultivation, 
imany  showy  species  having  never  yet  reached  us  in  a  living 
'State.  Pot  in  loam  and  peat  in  about  equal  parts,  adding  a 
^ood  portion  of  sand. 

A.  mllota  (fig.  3,  page  27). — ^A  pretty,  compact,  much- 
l)ranched  shrub.  Leaves  verticiUate,  in  threes,  narrowly  ob- 
long, ending  in  a  hair-like  point,  light  green  and  villous  on 
4Aie  upper  side.  Flowers  axillary,  bright  canary  yellow ;  the 
standard  streaked  with  crimson  lines.  May  and  June.  New 
Holland.     1790. 

A.  gracUlima, — This  is  a  very  slender  graceful  species.  The 
feavee  are  small  and  linear,  obtuse  and  dark  green.    Flowers 


axillary,  bright  yellow,  and  produced  in  such  profusion  as  to 
entirely  hide  the  leaves,  leaving  the  slender  stems  like  lofng 
dense  racemes  of  flowers.  It  cannot  fftil  to  charm  eyeiycne 
with  its  beauty.  It  blooms  during  May  and  June.  West 
Australia.     1844. 

RUST  ON  GRAPES. 

The  theory  advanced  by  "A  Kitchen  Gardehek"  tlmt 
this  is  caused  by  thinning  with  damp  and  dirty  scissors  will 
not  bear  much  examination  ;  for  in  the  first  place,  to  a  close 
observer,  the  rust  can  often  be  seen  before  me  scissors  are 
brought  into  use,  in  fact  before  the  whole  of  the  flowers  on  a 
bunch  have  set.  Secondly,  the  rust  is  not  confined  to  the  parts 
where  the  scissors  would  be  most  likely  to  touch,  but  in  bad 
cases  is  all  over  some  of  the  berries.  I  could  give  many  more 
reasons,  but  a  third,  and  that  a  rather  pointed  one,  must  suffice. 
Four  or  five  bunches  of  Muscats  which  flowered  and  set  earlier 
than  the  rest  are  rusted ;  the  others,  probably  three  hundred 
bunches,  in  the  same  house,  of  the  same  variety,  and  indeed  on 
the  same  plants,  for  there  are  only  four  Vines  in  all,  have  no 
rust.  The  rusted  bunches,  as  well  as  a  good  portion  of  the 
others,  were  thinned  by  my  own  hands.  Well,  then,  here  am 
I  in  company  with,  I  am  afraid  not  a  few,  according  to  "  A 
Kitchen  Gabdeneb's"  judgment,  guilty  of  thinning  with 
damp  and  dirty  scissors.  I  plead  guilty  to  that  charge,  and 
further,  I  will  own  that  I  am  past  reformation  in  this  particular, 
and  for  this  reason — my  scissors  get  dirty  and  damp  by  the 
time  I  have  cut  through  half  a  dozen  stems,  and  I  could  not 
afford  the  time  to  polish  them  up  as  often  as  that.  I  clean 
them  when  the  dirt  accumulates  so  that  they  do  not  work 
freely,  say  once  in  an  hour,  and  I  prevent  them  injuring  the 
berries  by  the  simple  expedient  of  not  allowing  berries  and 
scissors  to  come  in  contact  If  in  thinning  the  scissors  touch 
the  berries  it  proves  that  either  the  operator  is  not  efficient  or 
the  work  has  been  too  long  deferred. 

Well,  then,  having  proved  to  my  satis&ction,  and  I  hope  to 
"  A  Kitchen  Gabdbneb's,"  that  his  theory  is  wrong,  I  shall 
be  expected  to  put  something  in  its  place.  It  was  not  sulphur 
which  caused  the  rust,  for  none  was  used.  It  was  not  syring- 
ing, for  my  Vines  have  not  been  syringed  for  several  years. 
Neither  was  it  steam  from  the  pipes,  for  the  pipes  are  amply 
sufficient  without  making  them  very  hot,  and  the  evaporating 
pans  have  never  been  used.  It  was  not  a  cold  draught,  for  the 
house  is  so  constructed  that  sufficient  air  can  be  given  without 
the  cold  draught  reaching  the  Vines  ;  but  nevertheless  I  have 
no  doubt  it  was  caused  by  faulty  ventilation.  Bust,  scalded 
berries,  and  scorched  ends  of  shoots  are  all  caused  by  the 
same  thing — viz.,  giving  air  (perhaps  two  minutes)  too  late. 
One  mistake  this  w^  is  quite  sufficient  to  disfigure,  if  not  to 
spoil,  a  whole  house  at  such  a  critical  time  as  when  the  flowers 
are  just  setting,  and  had  mine  all  been  so  forward  as  the  few 
bunches  in  question  at  the  moment  the  mishap  occurred  I 
should  now  have  to  deplore  the  disfigurement  of  the  entire 
crop  instead  of  looking  forward  hopefully  as  I  do  to  the  best 
house  of  Muscats  I  have  ever  grown.  In  our  modern  light- 
built  houses  the  temperature  rises  so  very  rapidly  when  the 
sun  touches  them  that  giving  air  properly  is  the  one  great 
thing  to  learn. 

1  have  written  so  much  on  this  subject  at  different  times 
that  I  must  not  enlarge  on  it  now,  for  a  friend  once  told  me 
I  never  wrote  about  anything  else  besides  giving  air.  How- 
ever, I  will  say  a  standing  lule  with  me  is  never  to  wait  for  a 
rise  of  temperature,  but  giye  air  in  advance,  and  allow  the 
temperature  to  rise  afterwards.  Practice  only  in  a  given  place 
and  a  study  of  the  wind  and  clouds  will  teach  each  one  how 
to  act  for  himself. 

I  would  urge  on  all  who  grow  Grapes  which  they  wish  to 
keep  through  winter  to  apply  plenty  of  fire  heat  so  long  as  the 
cold  weather  continues.  If  Grapes  do  not  begin  to  colour  by 
the  end  of  July  or  the  first  week  in  August  they  will  not  keep 
well.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  doing  without  fire  heat  in 
sunmier,  but  I  do  not  call  it  summer  when  the  thermometer 
goes  nearly  down  to  40°  night  after  night,  though  it  be  the 
month  of  July.  We  had  no  summer  in  I860,  and  such  a  thing 
might  occur  again  in  spite  of  the  hot-weather  prophets. — 

WiLLIAJi  TAYLOB. 


Stbawbebbies  fob  Fobcdtq — Liquid  Manube.— In  a 
recent  issue  of  your  valuable  paper  Mr.  Ogle  recommends 
liquid  manure  to  be  given  to  Stuawberries  for  forcing  as  they 
throw  ap  their  flowers.    A&  the  practice  is  in  almost  direct 
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Dppoaitioii  to  what  we  practue  here  I  shonld  like  to  have  tbe     hibited  bj  Mr.  Mat  n  at  Ibe  lut  Monolieater^Sbow,    All  tliB 
opinion  ol  Bome  of  jour  readers  upon  the  subject  of  liquid  I  plants  ra'sed  from  a  packet  of  seed  are  alike,  ^Tbis  ii  a  gi^t. 


;  (or  Slrawberriea  to  be  loreed.  My  present 
never  allows  his  Strawberries  to  receiye  liquid  manure  until 
after  the  fruit  is  set ;  then  any  quantity  is  given,  Ue  contends 
that  Strawberries  will  not  set  their  fruit  if  they  receive  any 
(timnlant,  such  am  liquid  manure,  before  the  stage  mentioned. 
He  grows  very  good  fruit ;  President  over  2  ois.  each,  Mr. 
Ogle's  practice  is  entirely  new  to  me,  which  makes  me  desirous 
of  haTing  the  practice  of  some  other  of  your  correspondents. 
— AFOBBMAK. 


NOTES  ON  PANSIES. 

I  HOnCBD  lately  in  one  of  jour  contemporaries  that  Pansiea 
iftiaed  in  tbe  north  do  not  succeed  when  Rrown  in  the  south. 
1  find  it  impossible  to  grow  some  of  the  varieties  introduced 
from  the  aoath,  and  I  am  Ibis  season  trying  in  a  frame  the 
varieties  lately  received  from  the  south.  Mr.  Hooper  of 
Bath  is  tbe  grower  one  turns  lo  as  representative  of  tbe 
•oathem  growers ;  and  though  I  do  not  Gad  his  iotioducljoris 
ID  some  instances  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Scotch  raisers, 
»t  the  same  time  the  varieties  of  which  Robert  Parker  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  are  quite  distinct  from  anything  we  have  here, 
and  eiceedingly  attractive  in  colouring;  but  it  is  these  varie- 
ties that  are  difficult  lo  grow  and  to  produce  good  flowers.  At 
the  atme  time  some  of  the  introductions  of  Mr,  Hooper  are 
tbe  freest-growing  and  most  Soriferons  of  any  we  have.  In- 
stances in  point  are  King  EoSce,  Jupiter,  Brilliant,  and  Mrs. 
Fellon,  besides  manv  more  which  would  be  much  regretted 
ifkoL 

But  donbtleasly  the  Pansies  of  tbe  future  will  be  produced 
from  the  section  known  as  Fancy,  There  is  a  marked  im- 
piDvenient  ia  these  year  by  year,  the  rich  and  varied  colouring 
of  the  flowers  having  in  addition  that  distinctness  in  the 
markings,  besides  the  form  of  the  blooms  being  brought  to 
that  standard  so  dear  to  the  florist  in  all  his  dealings  with 
Nature.  And  then  there  is  no  difSculty  whatever  in  growing 
the  varieties  of  the  Fancy  section.  All  they  require  is  a  rich 
well-norked  soil  in  the  tirst  place  to  be  planted  in,  and 
throoghont  the  summer  an  occasional  clearing-oS  ot  the  seed 
pods  and  withered  blooms,  when  flowers  will  be  continuously 
produced  right  on  during  summer  and  until  tbe  damp  and 
cold  of  antmnn  put  a  stop  to  the  Sovrcring  of  most  plants, 

Pansies  arc  strictly  perennials,  and  although  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  up  a  stock  of  young  plants  from  cnttings  in  order  to 
obtain  la^e  and  fine  blooms,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  do  so 
in  ordinary  cases.  We  have  plants  dotted  in  front  of  borders 
which  have  occnpied  the  same  position  these  Inst  three  years, 
and  in  early  summer  these  old  plants  make  a  particularly  fine 
display.  I  may  have  something  more  to  say  about  Pansies 
tefore  long.— B.  P.  B. 


ARTIFICIALLY  NETTED  VICTORY  MELON. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  see  tbe  article  on  this  sub- 
ject (page  l>)  in  last  week's  Journal.  We  have  certainly  been 
much  deceived  in  tbe  "Netted"  Victory  Mjlon.  having  pur- 
chased seed  under  the  impression  that  tbe  Melon  from  its 
appropriate  name  would  be  handsomely  netted.  It  is  a  very 
good  Melon,  but  with  us  has  scarcely  shown  any  signs  of 
netting,  some  fruits  not  having  the  slightest  trace  on  them. 
We  h^  concluded  the  absence  of  netting  on  our  fruits  had 
been  due  ia  some  fault  in  their  cultivation.  Siuce  the  notes 
m  the  Journal  we  may  safely  decide  that  the  non-netted  fruits 
are  characteristic  of  tbe  variety,  and  the  fault  not  ours.  We 
think  that  this  artificial  system  of  Mr,  R.  Gilbert's  may  be 
tightly  adopted  as  far  as  fruits  for  home  consumption  are  con- 
cerned, but  it  is  another  thing  to  exhibit  them  and  gain 
honours  for  them  when  the  judges  are  left  in  ignorance  of  Ihe 
mode  that  has  been  adopted  to  represent  an  important  property 
that  the  Melons  do  not  naturally  possess.  Had  Mr.  Gilbert 
exhibited  his  Melon  under  its  right  name  of  "  Ariiticinlly 
Betted  Victory,"  and  bad  it  been  sold  under  that  name,  no 
one  would  have  been  deceived.  Enough  has  been  written 
lately  about  questionable  practices  in  exhibiting,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  put  a  stop  to  the  belter. 

Fnrthef,  many  of  the  new  Melons  that  are  now  purchased 
do  not  when  grown  answer  to  the  description  given  ot  them. 
For  instance,  we  have  now  hanging  fruits  oE  *'  Mann's  New 
Hybrid'  Melon  fully  a  foot  long  in  our  Melon  house  more 
hkc  Pumpkins  or  Vegetable  Marrows  than  like  the  Melon  cx- 


anaoyftnc:,  and  the, two  facts  nained  mast  naturally  in*k«- 


Japanese  and  Chinese  Plants. — I  do  not  think  that^the 
unnsnal  growth  ot  the  plants  referred  lo  on  page  i72  can  be 
attributed  to  the  absence  ot  frosts  during  Ihe  spring,  Tbe 
spring  frosts  killed  all  my  Antirrhinums,  many  WallfioweiB, 
Pinks,  Stc,  as  soon  as  they  had  put  forth  their  young  shoots. 
In  fact  my  attention  to  this  subject  was  first  attracted  by  the 
strong  and  healthy  growth  of  Dianthus  Ucddewigii,  when  so 
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many  of  its  garden  contemporaries  were  killed  or  much  injured 
this  spring:  by  the  rery  trying  changes  from  warm  to  frosty 
nights  and  vice  vcrxa  well  into  May.  In  March  it  was  singu- 
larly trying,  the  minimum  temperature  during  night  being 
23° ;  at  10  A.M.  .S5°  in  shade,  53°  in  sunshine ;  on  another 
occasion  26°  at  night ;  88°  in  shade  at  10  A.M.,  61°  in  sunshine  ; 
and  on  one  occasion  in  March  or  April  my  thermometer  facing 
the  sun  at  10  A.M.  xvas  5.5°,  another  in  the  shade  stood  at  2y°— 
a  diflEerence  of  26°.  The  extraordinary  changes  of  temperature 
this  spring  have  been  fts  trying  to  many  frail  individuals  as  to 
plants. — G.  0.  S. 

[In  con.sequence  of  the  protracted  winter  the  growth  of  many 
plants  and  trees  was  much  retarded,  and  thus  escaped  injury 
by  spring  frosts.  This  wa«  the  case  with  all  kinds  of  fruit 
blossom.  Chestnut  flowers,  &c.,  which  were  unusually  fine  this 
year.  The  young  growths  of  Roses  have  rarely  been  injured 
by  frost  this  spring,  and  Dielytras  and  other  i)lants  of  that 
nature  have  enjoyed  the  same  immunity  in  the  south,  and  have 
therefore  grown  and  flowered  with  great  freedom. — Eds.] 


ALEXANDRA  PALACE   ROSE  SHOW.— July  5th. 

The  dale  fixed  for  this  Exhibition  gave  hopes  that  it  would 

{)rove  rather  more  successful  than  that  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
ast  week,  and  to  some  extent  these  hopes  were  realised  ;  but  the 
weather  continues  unpropitious  to  Rose-growers,  and  although 
the  entries  were  sufficient  to  fill  all  available  space,  yet  many 
noted  rosai'ians  were  unable  to  compete,  and  consequently  some 
unpleasant  gaps  were  here  and  there  evident. 

**  How,"  writes  Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  ''  Mr.  Baker  was  able  to 
show  such  Roses  in  such  a  season  is  a  perfect  marvel  1  Most  of 
the  boxes  showed  evident  traces  of  the  pelting  and  buffeting 
which  we  have  been  daily  undergoing  ;  but  his  might  have  come 
out  of  a  glass  house,  and  lovely  indeed  they  were !  Mrs.  Baker 
almost  the  most  charming  of  all.  I  noticed  in  his  selection  besides, 
especially  Marie  Baumann,  Camille  Bernardin,  La  France,  and 
Marquise  de  Castellane.  La  France  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh  are 
decidedly  good  this  year.  Mr.  Prince  had  a  wonderful  Alba 
Rosea.  Mr.  Cant's  Marie  Baumann  and  John  Hopper  were  grand  ; 
a9  also  Michelon  and  Marie  Finger  in  a  box  of  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr. 
G-.  Paul's  box  of  forty-eight  triplets  contained  also  some  very 
fine  Roses,  though  there  were  enough  damaged  Roses  to  reduce 
him  to  a  second  prize.  His  Henri  Ledechaux  far  surpassed 
anytjiing  I  had  supposed  that  Rose  capable  of.  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  was  gi'and,  as  also  were  La  Rosiere  and  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps.  The  Show  was  held  in  a  large  dining-room  upstairs ; 
and  oh  1  such  a  cruel  number  of  steps  to  mount  up  I  The 
authorities  should  have  pity  upon  heavily  loaded  Rose  boxes. 
The  Show  must  have  been  satisfactory,  but  there  were  very  many 
gaps,  and  still  the  Rose  opening  season  can  hardly  be  said  to 
nave  arrived." 

In  the  nurserymen's  classes  the  competition  was  good,  and 
among  the  numerous  collections  staged  were  several  of  special 
merit.    Of  the  five  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  seventy -two  dis- 
tinct varieties  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co,   Salisbury,  justly  obtained 
the  premier  award  for  an  even  collection  which  included  some 
really  fine  blooms.    The  varieties  were  Madame  Sertot,  Mar^chal 
VaiUant,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
Boule  de  Neige,  Auguste  Rigotard,  La  France,  excellent ;  Charles 
Lefebvre,  good;   Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Maurice  Bernardin, 
Etienne  Leyet,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Elie  Morel,  Monsieur  Gabriel 
Toumier,  Madame  Nachury,  Exposition  de  Brie,  fine  :   Fisher 
Holmes,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  d' Auguste  Riviere,  Climbing 
Devoniensis,  Horace  Vernet,  Marie  Baumann,  good  ;  Abel  Grand, 
Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Reine  du  Midi, 
Due  de  Rohan,  Capitaine  Christy,  Dr.  Andry,  Princess  Beatrice, 
fine ;  Mens.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Pieire  Netting, 
Madame  Laurent,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Camille 
Bernardin,    Richard    Wallace,   General    Donai,  Victor   Verdier, 
Clotilde  Rollande,  Star  of  Waltham,  fair;  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady; 
Devoniensis,  well  formed  ;  Louis  Van  Houtte,  good  colour  ;  Fer- 
dinand de  Lesseps,  Madame  Willermoz,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  La 
Rosiere,  Royal  Standard,  G6n6ral  Jacqueminot,  Lord  Macaulay, 
S^nateur  Vaisse,  Dnpuy-Jamin,  and  Centifolia  Rosea.     Messrs. 
Curtis,  Sandford,  <fe  Co.,  Torquay,  obtained  the  next  position  with 
blooms  of  medium  quality  generally,  but  some  were  highly  meri- 
torious, particularly  Comtesse  de  Serenyi,  Mai^uerite  Brassac, 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Sdnateur  Vaisse,  and  Baronne  de 
Rothschild.     The  third  prize  fell  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Ches- 
hunt, who  staged  small  but  good  flowers.    Messrs.  J.  Mitchell  and 
Sons,  Uckfield,  Sussex,  secured  the  fourth  prize,  and  an  extia  one 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Farren,  Cambridge. 

There  were  only  two  collections  of  forty -eight  triplets.  Messrs. 
Keynes  &  Co.  were  again  first,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  second. 
There  were  five  competitors  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  triplets. 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  secured  the  premier  position  with  a 
collection  that  comprised  many  fine  flowers  ;  Messrs.  Curtis  <fe  Co. 


followed  with  fresh  blooms  ;  Messrs.  Keynes   A  Co.  were  thud 
with  rather  rough  flowers  ;  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  fourth. 

The  exhibits  in  the  class  for  single  trusses  of  twenty-four  dis- 
tmct  varieties  were  very  numerous,  for  no  less  than  ten  were 
staged.    Mr.  B.  R.  Cant's  premier  collection  contained  excellent 
examples  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh    Madame  Th^rese  Levet,  Ba- 
ronne de    Rothschild,    Charles    Lefebvre,   Souvenir    dun    Ami, 
Mar6chal  Niel,    La  France,   Hippolyte  Jamain,  Pnnce  Arthur, 
S^nateur  Vaisse,  Marie  Baumann,    Mrs.  Baker,   John  Hopper, 
Maurice  Bernardin,  and  Rubens.     Mr.  W.  Corp,  Oxford,  was  a 
good  second  ;  Messrs.  Keynes  k  Co.  third  ;  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Co.,  Forest  Hill,  fourth  ;   and  Mr.  W.  Farren  was  awarded  an 
extra  prize.     In  the  class  for  twelve  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses  six 
exhibitors  appeared.    Mr.  George  PrincCj  Oxford,  was  placed  first, 
and  in  his  collection  the  following  varieties  were  well  represented 
—  Marie  Van    Houtte,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Alba    Rosea,  ^therme 
Mermet,  Rubens,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Amazon,  Comtesse  Nadaillac 
Madame  C.  Kuster,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Elise  Sauvage.    Mmsw. 
J.  Mitchell  &  Sons  were  second  (flowers  rather  small) ;  Mr.  B.  B. 
Cant  third,  and  Mr.  B.  Cooling,  Bath,  fourth.         „  „  ^  ^  ,     , 
The  amateurs  appeared  in  strong  force.    Mr.  K.  N.  ».  Bakera 
exhibits  cannot  be  too  highly  pi-aised,  for,  considering  the  unfa- 
vourable season,  his  Roses  were  all  that  could  be  expected  or  desired 
in  form,  substance,  and  colour.    That  the  high  merit  of  his  flowers 
was  appreciated  by  the  Judges  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
placed  flrst  in  the  three  principal  classes— viz.,  for  forty-eight  and 
thirty-six  single  trusses  and  twenty-four  triplets.  The  collectioii  of 
forty-eight  possessed  particular  excellence,  and  attracted  admira- 
tion not  only  from  the  critics  but  the  majority  of  visitors  also.    Ab 
the  varieties  in  this  class  were  mostly  the  aame  as  those  exhibited 
bv  Mr.  Baker  in  the  two  following  classes  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
repeat  them  after  noting  the  forty-eight  varieties.    One  of  the 
grandest  blooms  in  this  excellent  collection  was  La  France,  in  ex- 
quisite condition  but  somewhat  pale.    Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Lord 
Macaulav  (fine).  Marquise  de  Castellane  (good),  Victor  Verdier. 
Docteur 'Andry,' Hippolyte  Jamain,  Marguerite  Brassac,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Monsieur  Etienne  Levet  (large),  Abel  Grand.  Martchal 
Vaillant,  Capitaine  Christy,  Marquise  de  Gibot,  Duke  of  Edinbixrsrh, 
Dnpuy-Jamin,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Charloj 
Lefebvre,  Clotilde  Rollande,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Ferdii^d 
de  Lesseps,  Annie  Laxton,  Marie  Baumann,  John  Hopper,  Mrs. 
Baker,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Madame  Nachury, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Princess  Marv  of  Cambridge, 
Thomas  Mills,  Mons.  Gabriel  Toumier,  Centifolia  Il<»ea,  Reynolds 
Hole,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Souvenir  de  Charl^  Montanlt, 
Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  La  Rosiere,  Royal  Stondard,  and  Marguerite  de 
St.  Amand.    The  second  prize  was  accorded  to  Mr.  T.  Jowitt,  Old 
Weir,  Hereford,  whose  flowers  were  very  good  but  yet  inferior  to 
the  foregoing  in  several  points.    Mr.  G.  Rnshmere,  gardener  to 
Sir  C.  Rawley.  Bart., Colchester,  and  Mr.  J.  Davis, Wilton,  followed 
in  the  order  mentioned.    There  were  six  exhibitors  in  this  olaw. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  single  trusses  Mr.  Bakers  collec- 
tion was  the  principal  feature,  but  several  of  the  seven  oth« 
competitors  staged  very  good  blooms,  especially  m  the  second- 
prize  collection  from  Mr.  W.  Smith,  gardener^  Bird  Hall,  Col- 
chester. Mr.  J.  L.  Rnshmere  was  a  close  third,  and  Mr.  W. 
Harrington,  Romford,  fourth,  an  extra  award  being  secured  by 
Mr.  J.  Brown,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Waterlow,  Esq.,  Reigate. 
Mr  R  N  G.  Baker  was  followed  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
triplets  by  Mr.  Joseph  Davis  and  Mr.  T.  Jowitt  both  of  whom 
sent  flowers  of  only  medium  quality.  Mr.  J.  Hollmgworth  would 
have  had  the  second  prize  in  this  class  but  for  a  mistake  made 
by  the  exhibitor  in  naming  a  bloom  of  Duke  of  Edmburgh 
Louis  Noisette,  his  stand  thus  including  two  blooms  of  the  Dnke. 
A  stand  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brewster,  gardener  to  J.  Reid,  Esq.,  in 
the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  also  contained  two  examples 
of  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  them  incorrectly  named  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  of  that  name  being  a  silvery 
peach  colour,  and  the  Tea  Rose  of  the  same  name  rosy  cnmBw^ 
There  were  flve  entries  of  twenty-four  varieties  (smgle  trusses),  and 
the  principal  position  was  allotted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Wakelev,  Ramham, 
Kent.  The  remaining  prizes  were  secured  by  Mr.  Edwards,  gar- 
dener to  the  Rev.  Canon  Tarver,  Mr.  J.  Gravelly,  Sussex,  and  the 
Rev.  E.  L.  Fellows,  Royston,  in  the  order  mentioned.  There  was 
good  competition  in  the  class  for  twelve  single  trusses,  for  ten  ex- 
hibitors contested  for  the  prizes.  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  Croydon, 
was  an  excellent  flrst  with  Devoniensis,  Madame  C.  Joigneaux,  Mer- 
met, Mdlle.  E.  Verdier,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Coupe  d'H^D^j^^l^ 
de  Dijon,  Centifolia  Rosea,  Rubens,  and  Dr.  Andry.  Mr.  J.  Bdwarda, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Hawtrey,and  the  Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  Betchworth,  fol- 
lowed, but  the  flowers  were  scarceljr  so  flne  as  could  be  desired. 
Seven  competitors  entered  the  lists  with  collection  of  twelve  Tea- 
scented  or  Noisette  Roses,  and  Mr.  T.  Jowitt  won  the  honours 
with  good  blooms  of  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Mar^chal 
Niel,  Niphetos,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Moir6,  Homere, 
very  rich :  Devoniensis,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame  Bravy,  and 
Rubens.  Mr.  W.  Smith  was  second  with  an  even  collection,  which 
included  excellent  examples  of  Solfaterre,  Madame  Bravy,  and 
Mar^chal  Niel.  Mr.  J.  P.  Hawtrey  was  third,  Mr.  W.  Harrmgton 
fourth,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Wakeley  obtained  an  extra  prize. 
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The  open  classes  were  poor,  very  few  exhibits  being  staged,  and  ' 
those  not  first-rate  in  qaality.  For  twelve  distinct  Roses  sent  out  ^ 
dorine  1877,  1878,  and  1879  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sand  ford,  &  Co.  were 

£  laced  first  with  Princess  Charlotte  de  Tremouille,  Penelope 
^^jo  (good),  Mademoiselle  Marie  Verdier,  Catherine  Bell,  Souvenir 
d'Aagnste  Riviere,  Marquise  Adele  de  Murinais,  Gabriel  Luiset. 
Madame  Albanie,  Mons.  G.  Toumier,  Egeria,  and  Madame  Sophie 
Fripot  (good).  Messrs.  Kevnes  &  Co.  were  the  only  other  ex- 
hibitors. For  six  trusses  of  any  Rose  sent  out  during  1877-8-9, 
HessTB.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshnnt,  were  first  with  poor  olooms  of 
£mily  Laxton,  and  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford  &  Co.  were  .second 
with  indifferent  specimens  of  Mabel  Morrison. 

Heaars.  Paul  ^  Son  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  eighteen  trusses 
of  English-raised  Roses  in  commerce.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  for  the  collection,  of  which  the  best  were  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  Black  Prince,  Mrs.  Baker,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  John 
Hopper,  Peach  Blossom,  Magna  Charta,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Annie 
lAzton,  Charles  Darwin,  Emily  Laxton,  Prince  Arthur,  Miss  Has- 
eard,  Marchioness  of  Exeter.  Princess  Beatrice,  Reynolds  Hole, 
and  Oxonian.  Messrs.  Paul  ^  Son  were  again  the  only  exhibitors 
in  the  class  for  twelve  trusses  of  English-raised  Roses  in  com- 
merce or  not  yet  sent  out.  Messrs.  Curtis  were  the  only  exhibitors 
of  twelve  trusses  of  Baionne  de  Rothschild,  and  they  secured  the 
fiist  prize  with  excellent  blooms.  The  same  exhibitors  were  also 
first  with  twelve  trusses  of  La  France,  and  well  they  merited  the 
position.  Messrs.  Keynes  A  Co.  were  placed  second  with  blooms 
bat  little  inferior  to  the  others.  There  were  three  collections 
staged  in  the  class  for  twelve  trusses  of  Marie  Baumann  ;  and  Mr. 
J.^  L.  Curtis,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire,  secured  the  first  prize 
with  veiy  good  and  even  blooms  ;  Messrs.  Curtis  &■  Co.  followed 
with  smaller  flowers.  Mr.  J.  Davis.  Wilton,  exhibited  the  only 
collection  of  twelve  trusses  of  Marechal  Niel,  and  obtained  the 
paremier  award  with  blooms  of  average  merit. 

Only  one  certificate  was  awarded,  and  that  was  to  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Sod,  Cheshnnt,  for  Duke  of  Teck,  a  seedling  Rose  of  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  type,  but  much  brighter  in  colour ;  it  is  brighter 
even  than  John  Bright,  the  smooth  crimson  petals  being  distinctly 
soffnaed  with  scarlet.  Being  a  free  grower  and  bloomer  the  Duke 
of  Teck  must  be  pronounced  a  Rose  of  great  promise. 

The  following  miscellaneous  collections  were  highly  commended  : 
— Cut  Roses  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  £  Son,  Waltbam  C!ioss ; 
Pansies,  exhibited  by  the  West  of  England  Pansy  Society  and 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham ;  succulent  plants  from  Mr.  Boiler. 
Kensal  New  Town^  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  also  exhibited  a  collection  oi 
ezGiemely  good  Pyrethrum  flowers  and  Paeonies.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  contributed  a  large  and  elegant  group  of  choice  plants. 

THE   PEAR  CROP   OF  1879. 

The  high  hopes  entertained  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom  of 
a  good  Bear  crop  have,  since  the  setting  and  shading  process 
is  over,  been  sadly  disappointed,  at  least  with  many  growers,  and  | 
especially  in  the  case  of  some  varieties.    We  have  here,  how-  ; 
e^er,  on  the  wall,  aspect  west,  the  following  varieties,  all  of  r 
'which  will  be  allowed  to  produce  a  fair  crop  of  what  at  present 
promises  to  be  very  fine  fruit.    Brown  Beurr6,  October.    White 
Beurr^  September.    Dnnmore,  September  and  October.    Jar- 
gonelle, August.    Josephine  de  Malines,  winter  and  spring. 
Oazisel's  Bei^gamot,  two  trees  on  same  wall ;  the  finest  crop  of 
tikis  variiety  I  have  seen  ;  an  October  and  November  Pear,  well 
knowB  not  to  be  surpassed  for  flavour  in  the  case  of  espalier 
azid  other  dwarf -trained  trees.    Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Scckle, 
aoid  a  few  others  are  bearing  well. 

I  will  another  time  note  the  varieties  that  have  failed  to 
fimit  this  season  after  showing  an  abundance  of  bloom.  With 
tb.e  assistance  of  the  ''Reotob"  let  us  hope  to  be  able  to 
proceed  with  a  Pear  election  before  planting  time  in  autumn. 
tlie  Tesnlt  of  which  will  be  useful  to  all  interested  in  the  culture 
of  tliis  proverbially  favourite  fruit. — R.  H.  C,  Oxon  U  ath. 


above  have  been  in  any  way  protected,  though  within  five  milefl 
of  Liverpool  in  a  garden  facmg  east.>---J.  W. 


THE  LATE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SHOW. 

It  requires  a  lover  of  Roses  to  exercise  much  self-control 
when  commenting  on  a  show  that  can  only  be  called  a  total 
failure,  but  at  the  same  time  the  truth  should  be  spoken.  Six 
weeks  ago  Mr.  Cant,  and  Mr.  Cranston,  and  other  great  rosarians 
warned  Mr.  Donfbrain  that  the  season  was  unusually  late,  that 
the  fixture  was  far  too  early,  and  that  the  date  should  be 
altered  ;  but  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  remonstrances,  and  not 
till  Wednesday,  after  the  entries  were  received  and  the  truth 
of  the  warnings  proved,  did  he  attempt  to  alter  the  fixture. 
This  then  was  an  impossibility. 

The  largest  trade  cultivators  of  the  Rose  did  not  show  a 
bloom.  No  amateur  staged  forty- eight.  Mr.  Baker,  who  has 
an  exceptionally  sheltered  garden  in  Devon,  could  only  bring 
an  indifferent  thirty-six,  for  which  he  was  second,  while  for 
twenty-four  he  was  placed  fifth.  Mr.  Jowitt  could  only  show 
a  box  of  Teas  and  a  twenty -four.  The  Rev.  CJanon  Hole  and 
Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin,  two  of  the  greatest  amateurs,  could  not 
show  a  bloom.  There  were  only  two  stands  of  seventy-two. 
Mr.  Curtis,  who  took  the  first  prize,  had  some  good  blooms ; 
and  Mr.  May  of  Bedale,  who  was  second,  cut  entirely  from 
under  glass.  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  showed  forty-eight  trebles, 
but  it  was  hard  to  find  a  really  good  one.  He  was  easy  first 
in  this  class  it  is  true,  but  at  an  average  exhibition  he  would 
have  been  nowhere.  Perhaps  the  best  box  was  thirty-six  staged 
by  Messrs.  Kinmont  &  Eidd,  nurserymen  of  Canterbury.  Here 
were  fine  blooms  of  Emma  All,  Annie  Laxton,  Marie  Cointet, 
and  La  France.  There  was  indeed  one  magnificent  bloom  in  the 
Show,  and  that  was  staged  by  Mr.  Jowitt — Niphetos,  perhapa 
the  finest  specimen  ever  seen  of  this  tender  variety.  Messrs. 
Mitchell  of  Piltdown  had  some  fine  Teas,  but  these  were  not 
tp  be  compared  with  those  he  showed  last  year.  Many  boxes 
of  Marshal  Niel  were  exhibited,  but  all  were  unequal. 

Everywhere  you  saw  signs  of  the  awful  weather  we  have 
had — here  and  there  great  gaps  in  the  staging,  and  whole 
classes  without  a  single  exhibitor.  Even  the  members  of  the 
orchestra,  who  are  not  supposed  to  know  much  of  Roses,  made 
remarks  upon  the  poverty  of  the  Show  :  "  Never  have  I  seen 
such  a  poor  lot  of  Roses  here  before."  It  is  useless  to  give  you 
more  details  of  this  so-called  Exhibition ;  it  would  only  be 
filling  space  by  repeating  the  same  thing — failure  in  every 
department.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Connaught  attended  the  Show,  and  what  they  thought  of  it 
I  know  not ;  but  it  is  heartrending  to  think  that  the  Royal 
bride  should  form  her  first  and  perhaps  last  notions  of  what 
a  National  Rose  show  is  in  the  land  of  her  adoption  from  the 
miserable  Exhibition  of  the  28th  ult.— Wyld  Savage. 


Stfects  of  the  Winter. — Now  that  we  have  got  into  July 
fl  -was  going  to  write  summer)  I  can  speak  with  certainty  of 
"ivliat  has  not  been  killed  in  the  borders  by  the  extreme  cold  of 
the  late  winter  and  spring.  The  Narcissuses  have  not  only 
survived  but  they  have  bloomed  splendidly  (by-the-by,  how 
far  superior  they  are  in  the  border  to  the  Daffodils)  quite  equal 
to  the  imported  bulbs  bloomed  under  glass,  which  latter  are 
now  oat  in  the  borders  and  will  remain  there,  the  earth  round 
Hie  roots  not  having  been  disturbed.  The  Funkias  also  are  all 
-rigorous,  their  handsome  foliage  being  very  attraotive.  To  the 
alKXve  must  be  added  Panvsiee,  Violets,  Pinks,  Carnations, 
S^sreet  Williams,  Polyanthus,  Irises,  Symphytum  oflScinale  fol.- 
TBX.,  Geum  coccineom  plenum,  Lilium  album,  Lychnis  chal- 
oedonica,  Statice  incana,  Senecio  pulcher,  (Enothera  Toungii, 
Spixsea  japooica.  Hydrangeas,  ana  Dielytra  spectabilis.  The 
latter  never  were  stronger  or  more  full  of  bloom.    None  of  the 


R£AD£BS  of  the  Journal  were  prepared  by  the  Hon.  Secretary's 
notice  of  June  26th  for  the  extreme  difficulties  under  which 
the  Show  was  held.  Never  was  there  such  a  season  I  Owners 
of  four  or  five  thousand  Roses  found  it  impossible  to  cut  four 
or  five  blooms.  It  was  a  terrible  elemental  failure.  It  must 
have  been  for  the  Association  a  great  financial  success.  Cer- 
tainly the  Treasurer  never  wished  or  expected  to  find  so  many 
prizes  unclaimed.  As  many  of  us  had  expected,  the  leviathans 
did  not  have  their  fight  for  the  cup.  It  is  now  relegated  to 
next  year  by  a  vote  of  the  Committee,  when  at  last  Mr. 
Cranston's  splendid  present  to  the  Society  is  to  find  a  perma- 
nenc  owner.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  show  in  which  one 
Rose  more  distinctly  overshowed  all  the  others.  Everyone 
who  was  there  will  at  once  think  of  Mr.  Jowitt's  marvellous 
Niphetos,  which  for  size,  shape,  and  yet  delicacy,  was  certainly 
the  very  finest  Tea  Rose  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  have  said  the  National  Rose  Show  was  a  financial  success  : 
what  is  more  it  was  great,  a  solid  one,  and  though  far  the 
smallest  the  Society  has  ever  held  (or,  I  hope,  ever  will  hold), 
it  is  also  to  be  remembered  as  having  bt;en  the  firet  graced 
with  a  special  visit  of  Royalty.  The  sight  was  a  very  striking 
one  as  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  advanced  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  along  a  carefully  roped-in  space  up  the 
vast  nave  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  attended  by  the  Palace  ofiOScials^ 
and  received  on  the  borders  of  Roseland  by  the  President, 
Treasurer,  Secretaries,  and  Committee  (»f  the  National  Rose 
Society,  and  received  the  presents  recorded  in  your  report  of 
the  Show.  The  Royal  procession  then  swept  on,  and  the 
crowds  returned  to  the  study  of  the  Roses.  Six  o'clock  is  the 
time  for  removing  the  boxes,  but  they  were  still  being  eagerly 
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inspected  at  that  hour.  The  Crystal  Palace  Company  may  be 
congratulated  that,  if  the  National  Rose  Society*s  Roses  come 
short,  certainly  the  British  public  was  sufficiently  largely 
jrepresented. — A,  0. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
ROSE   AND   PELARGONIUM   SHOWS.— July  8th. 

Although  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  the  first  to 
perceive  the  necessity  for  postponing  the  date  of  their  Rose  Show, 
yet  the  time  gained  from  June  24th  to  July  8th  has  not  prored 
mifiicient  for  Roses  to  be  in  the  zenith  of  their  beauty,  and 
:80Uthern  growers  still  maintain  their  advantage;  yet,  notwith- 
atanding  the  protracted  cold  weather,  the  display,  though  not 
large,  was  much  the  finest  of  its  kind  that  has  been  seen  this  year, 
:and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  numerous  visitors.  The  season, 
too,  has  been  almost  equally  unfavourable  for  Pelargoniums, 
bright  sunlight  being  essential  for  theproduction  of  sturdy  plants 
and  numerous  and  bright  trusses  of  flowers.  Still  the  Society's 
."Show  was  an  excellent  one,  a  marked  improvement  being  apparent 
in  many  of  the  classes.  The  first  half  of  the  long  tent  leading 
from  the  Council-room  to  the  large  marquee  was  laid  out  as  a 
Rose  garden  by  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  the 
aremaining  half  being  occupied  with  plants  and  cut  blooms  in  com- 
petition for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Pelargonium  Society.  The 
mounds  in  the  principal  marquee  were  clothed  in  an  artistic 
manner  by  nurserymen,  florists,  and  amateur  exhibitors  of  mis- 
•cellaneous  plants,  the  boxes  of  Roses  in  competition  forming  a 
beautiful  margin  to  the  prominent  groups.  The  blooms  were 
perhaps  fully  too  low  to  be  examined  with  advantage,  for  many 
•of  them  were  worthy  of  close  examination,  the  improvement  in 
i;he  condition  of  the  Roses  exhibited  in  comparison  with  those 
staged  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  on  Saturday  being  very  striking. 
Mr.  Turner,  however,  was  unable  to  exhibit  at  all,  and  Mr.  George 
Paul  states  that  a  week  or  more  will  elapse  before  his  Roses  are 
ia  their  best  condition. 

The  schedule  only  contained  eleven  classes — four  for  nursery^ 
men,  three  for  amateurs,  and  four  open  classes,  and  we  will  refer 
ix>  them  in  the  order  of  their  arrangement. 

Nurserymen's  Classes.— In  the  class  of  forty-eight  single 
trusses  five  collections  were  staged,  the  awards  going  in  the 
following  order.  First,  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford  «fe  Co.,  Torquay ; 
•second,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt ;  third, 
Messrs.  Keynes  <fe  Co.,  Salisbury ;  and  highly  commended,  Mr.  B. 
<lant,  Colchester.  All  these  stands  contained  some  really  fine 
Roses,  quite  surpassing  those  at  previous  exhibitions  this  year, 
.la  the  first-prize  collection  Frangois  Michelon  was  grand,  and  the 
following  very  good — Charles  Lefebvre,  John  Hopper,  Mons.  G. 
Tournier,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Magna 
Oharta,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  G6n6ral  Jacqueminot,  Beauty  of  Wal- 
tham^ La  France,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  Messrs.  Paul  staged 
.the  nnest  bloom  we  have  seen  of  Alfred  K.  Williams,  a  bright, 
full,  symmetrical  Rose,  somewhat  of  the  form  of  Marguerite  Brassac 
but  much  more  scarlet.  Mons.  Neman,  Etienne  Levet,  Ferdinand 
de  Lessepe,  Marie  Baumann,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  and  Victor  Verdier 
were  very  fine  in  the  same  stand.  Messrs.  Keynes'  blooms  were 
generally  smaller,  the  best  being  Marguerite  Brassac,  La  France, 
eenateur  Yaisse,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  Mr.  Cant  exhibited  a 
grand  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  a  fine  Etienne  Levet,  and  very  good 
•examples  of  Sir  R.  Wallace,  Prince  Arthur,  and  Thomas  Mills, 
v£ry  bright.  W.  Farren,  Esq.^  How  House,  Cambridge,  was  the 
lemaining  exhibitor,  but  he  evidently  had  to  cut  "  hard  "  to  make 
^p  his  stands. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  triplets  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Co. 
-were  again  m  the  foremost  position.  Remarkably  fine  were 
Mons.  G.  Toumier,  G6n6ral  Jacqueminot,  John  Hopper,  Antoine 
Ducher  (splendid).  Princess  Beatrice,  La  France,  Fran9ois  Miche- 
lon (grand) ;  and  conspicuous  was  the  very  dark  Abel  Carriere. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  second.  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  La  Rosiere 
•being  very  rich,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
•extremely  bright,  and  Abel  Grand  charming.  Messrs.  Keynes  and 
Co.  were  third,  the  blooms  being  somewhat  irregular,  John  Hopper 
being  decidedly  the  best ;  but  La  France,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
and  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas  were  good.  Mr.  Cant  also  exhibited  in  the 
.class. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  single  trusses  Messrs.  John  Laing 
and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  secured  first  honours  with  fresh  and  well- 
coloured  blooms,  but  somewhat  smaller  than  those  in  the  preceding 
•classes :  their  excellence,  however,  was  sufficient  to  place  them 
before  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Co.  who  were  second,  third  honours  going 
to  Messrs.  Keynes.  Mr.  Farren  exhibited  very  well  in  this  class. 
Five  collections  were  staged,  the  best  varieties  being  enumerated 
Above.  In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  the  prizes  went  to  Messrs. 
•Curtis,  Keynes,  and  Laing  in  the  order  named,  all  staging  remark- 
Ably  well. 

Amateurs'  Classes. — In   the    class   for   twenty-four   single 

l>looms  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Baker  of  Heavitree,  Exeter,  was  in 

his  old  position — first,  with  fine  and  splendidly  coloured  blooms, 

.admirably  staged.     The  varieties  were  Ferdinand  de   Lesseps, 


Etienne  Levet,  Lord  Macaular,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Saltan 
of  Zanzibar,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Mrs.  Baker  0?rand),  Mons 
Neman,  Marguerite  Brassac,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  La  France,  Dr.  Andry,  Marie  Baumann,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Marquise  de  Castellane  (very  fine).  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
Clotilde  Holland,  Due  de  Wellington,  Mareuerite  de  St.  Amand. 
Mar^chal  Vaillant,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Avocat  Duvivier,  and 
DupuT-Jamin — the  finest  stand  in  the  Show.  J.  Holling^orth, 
Esq.,  Maidstone,  was  placed  second ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Davis,  The 
Square,  Wilton.  Wilts,  third.    Five  collections  were  staged. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  triplets,  Mr.  Baker  was  again  far  abead 
of  other  competitors.  Mrs.  Baker,  Marie  Baumann,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  Dr.  Andry,  Victor  Verdier,  Mdlle.  Eugtfenie  Verdier, 
and  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  were  superb  ;  and  verr  fine  were  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Fisher  Holmes,  and  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan.  Mr.  HoUingworth  was  second  with  large  flat 
blooms,  Mr.  Davis  bein£[  third  with  smaller  but  better  coloured 
and  fresher  examples,  mcluding  three  Teas.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  single  blooms  G.  P.  Hawtrey,  Esq.,  Langley  Place,  Slough, 
securcMl  the  first  honours  with  a  stand  in  which  the  Teas  Niphetos 
and  Catherine  Mermet  with  Mar^chal  Niel  showed  to  great 
advantage  amongst  such  fine  dark  Roses  as  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas. 
Horace  Vemet  (a  fine  bloom),  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Indeed 
the  Teas,  contrary  to  the  principle  of  judging  in  the  preceding 
class,  must  have  won  the  prize,  for  Mr.  Baker's  second-prize  stand 
contained  generally  superior  blooms,  but  of  nearly  all  dark  Roses. 
Mr.  Joseph  Davis  was  third  with  small  blooms. 

Open  Classes. — Mr.  Hawtrev  well  won  the  first  position  in  the 
class  for  twelve  Teas  with  cnarming  examples,  but  somewhat 
deficient  in  foliage,  of  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Niphetos,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Madame  Willermoz,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Marshal 
Niel,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Rubens,  Marie  Ducher,  Devoniensis, 
Abb^  Houstin,  and  Jean  Ducher.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Esq.,  Haver- 
ing-atte-Bower,  Romford,  was  an  excellent  second,  the  premier 
bloom  being  Madame  Caroline  Kuster ;  and  Messrs.  Keynes 
and  Co.  third.  Some  very  excellent  blooms  were  staged  in  the 
open  class  for  six  of  any  one  sort  of  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Mr.  Baker 
securing  first  honours  with  compact,  charming,  and  highly  coloured 
examples  of  Marie  Baumann  ;  Mr.  Cant  being  placed  second  with 
very  large  and  richly  coloured  blooms  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the 
finest  we  have  ever  seen  ;  and  Mr.  Farren  third  with  La  France. 
Mr.  Baker  exhibited  grand  specimens  of  Marquise  de  Castellane 
in  this  class,  and  Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  Son  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  For  six  Teas  of  any  one 
sort  Mr.  Hawtrey  was  again  first  with  a  fine  stand  of  Niphetos. 
The  blooms  indeed  would  have  been  grand  but  for  the  slightlv 
injured  outer  petals.  Mr.  Davis  was  second  with  Marshal  Niel, 
and  Mr.  Farren  third  with  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  of  moderate 
quality. 

In  the  class  for  six  distinct  new  Roses  of  1877  and  1878  Messrs. 
Curtis  A  Co.  secured  the  first  position  with  Barthelemy  Joubert, 
crimson  ;  Catherine  Bell,  bright  rose  ;  Egeria,  flesh  ;  Princess 
Charlotte  de  Tremouille,  salmon  pink  ,■  and  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  of  nearly  the  same  colour,  none  of  the  blooms  being  of 
good  quality.  Messrs.  G.  Paul  A  Son  were  placed  second  with 
equally  good  blooms  of  Robert  Mamock,  Alfred  B.  Williams, 
Souvenir  d'Adolphe  Thiers,  bright  cerise  ;  Princess  Charlotte  de 
Tremouille  ;  Mrs.  Laxton,  very  symmetrical  but  small  :  and 
Souvenir  d'Auguste  Riviere,  rich  velvety  crimson.  Messrs. 
Keynes  &  Co.  were  third,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  rose,  fine  form, 
being  very  attractive ;  and  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  very  dark  bat 
flat. 

The  contribution  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  d  Son  above  referred  to 
was  a  very  attractive  one,  and  a  total  change  from  the  Rose  Show 
proper.  The  space  of  lawn  occupied  was  180  feet  long  and  16  feet 
wide,  and  was  computed  to  contam  upwards  of  ten  thousand  Roses 
and  buds.  The  returns  submitted  by  Mr.  Paul  showed  that  eight 
thousand  Roses  were  cut  on  Monday  at  Waltham  and  Broxbourne, 
four  thousand  on  Tuesday  in  the  same  nurseries,  and  one  thou- 
sand on  the  same  day  at  Framfield  :  but  the  whole  of  these  were 
not  employed  in  furnishing  the  garden.  The  plan  of  arrangement 
was  as  follows :  A  row  of  specimen  Conifers,  variegated  shrubs, 
and  Ivies  were  placed  down  the  centre  of  the  tent,  the  pots  and 
baskets  containmg  them  being  masked  with  small  Golden  Yews, 
Raphiolepis  ovata,  and  shrubs  of  that  nature.  On  both  sides  of 
this  central  row  beds  were  formed  in  the  lawn  and  filled  with  a 
few  exceptions  with  Roses,  round  beds  about  6  feet  in  diameter 
and  oblongs  alternating.  From  three  to  nine  Roses  and  buds 
were  placed  in  each  inverted  funnel-like  cup  provided  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  whole  placed  sufficiently  close  together  to  form 
masses  of  Roses  about  9  inches  in  height.  A  few  examples  of 
these  beds  may  be  submitted.  The  first  bed  was  a  round  one  filled 
with  pink  Roses  and  edged  with  Lycopods  ;  then  came  an  oblong, 
the  centre  being  of  crimson  Roses,  and  the  margin  white  and  rose, 
edged  with  Golden  Feather ;  next  were  two  round  beds,  one  fillea 
with  crimson  the  other  with  creamy  yellow  Roses,  both  edged  with 
Selaginella.  Then  came  beds  of  small  Golden  Euonymuses  and 
Yews  followed  by  more  Roses,  again  varied  by  a  bed  of  Pseonies  on 
I  one  side  and  of  Kalmias  on  the  other,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
I  tent,  the  whole  forming  a  display  of  great  magnitnde,  and  which 
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must  haye  involTBd  mnch   l.biiir  in  biingiag  to   a   •Qo^eMful 

THE  FKLArOONILM  BOCHn-B  6H0W. 

Tbbsi  were  noC  quite  ■□  nnmeroas  nor  (o  fioe  as  might  bave 

■been  deaired,  and  seietal  clauee  were  unrepresented,  particularly 

thoee  for  lij--1eaTed  Tarieiies ;  but  some  compensation  ooiild  be 

derived  from  the  fact  that  Zonala  were  staged  ir   —-'  —'■-■  — 


bosh,  sltbougb  but  ft. 

pots  not  exceeding  8  inc 
W.  F.  Wataon,  E^..  Rf 


illectiot 


Fancy 


were  eitremely 


Mi.  Jamea,  rardeuei  to 
I,  deservedly  obtained  the 
, jjj  Maty  Hoyle, 


hi^heat  poaition  with  verr  — 
Pnoce  Leopold,  Archducneu, 
»nd  Pompej.     Mr.  J.  Wigpii 

emaller  planta      " — ' 

F.  Hunt,  Esq 

and  Mr.  Chariea  Turner  wa«  fourth.    Tht 

in  the   corresponding   clasa   (or  Fancy  Tarieties.      Mr.  J.   James 

■ecnrcd  the  first  priiewith  large  and  profusely  flowered  epeei mens. 

The  Tarietiea  were  Ellen  Beofc,  Bast  Lynne,  Mre.  Alfred  Wigan, 

Mirella  (Terv  fine).  Princess  Teck,  and  The  Bhah.     Mr.  Charles 

Tomer  followed  with  small  planW,  Mrs.  Pope  and  Mre.  A.  Wigan 


owflake,  Prii 

rai  second   witb   compact 
dr.  C.  Hammond,  gardeae 
^ill,  was  third  with  rather  poor  pl^ 


Mr.   Jan 


I   Weit 


0  Mre.  Hodgson, 


rHmmpstead,  was  third  v 

In  the  clasa  for  sii  Show  rarieties  not  in  com- 
meroe  Mr.  Charles  Turner.  Slough,  was   placed 
first  with  small  but  well-flowered  plants.      His 
varieties  were  Amethyst  (Brihaul) ,  a  neat  flower, 
good  babit;  three  lower  petals  bright  pnrple,  two 
upper  eitremely  dark  with  a  lighter  margin.  Con- 
stance (Matthews),  flower  large  and  wellformed  ; 
.tbreo   lower  petals   pink,   upper  maroon,  white 
throat.      BeitJia  (Matthews),  small  flower,  bright 
BalmOD  fink,  white  throat  j  dark    upper  petals. 
Nero,    pinkish  crimson  ;    neat    flower,      Osman 
Pacha,  lower  petals   reddish    pink,  npper  very 
dark,    white  centre.      Joe,    bright    pink ;  upper 
petalB  dark,  white  centre  ;  large  and  good,  very 
SonCercus.    The  three  latter  rarieties  were  also 
raised    bj  Mr.   Matthews.      E,    B.  Foster,  Esq., 
Clewer  Manor,  Windsor,  was  awarded  the  second 
priis.      His  varieties   were  eitremely   good,  but 
..t.    _.__._  .......  '^'reball,   good 

,   latkb'— ■--- 

upper  petals ;      

throat.  Ben  own,  good  flowery  dark  upper 
petals,  and  the  lower  reddish  pink.  Mountain 
of  Liglit,  bright  scarlet ;  dark  upper  petals ; 
■mall  flower.  Hector,  vermilion  lower  petals, 
dark  upper.  Taliant,  salmon  ;  lower  petals  ver- 
milion, npper  dark ;  finely  formed  flowers. 
Prince  Imperial  maroon  upper  petals,  lower  crim- 
son streaked  with  a  dark  aliade.     These  were  the 

re  show  varieties 
mmerce  the  lirat  prize  fell  to  Messrs.  J, 
laves,  who  staged  the  following  good 
:  MadamB  Favart,  neat  truss ;  flower 
fringed  pink  ;  dark  blotch  on  upper  petals.  Prin 
white  streaked  with  lake.  Maid  of  Kent,  white  ;  pale  pink  spots 
on  upper  petals.  Black  Prince,  dark  maroon  edged  with  white. 
"Harlequin,  scarlet ;  dark  upper  petals.  Iiady  Isabel,  pale  purplish 
pink  ;  npper  petals  marked  with  dark  blotch.  This  was  tbe  only 
collection,  and  tbe  plants  were  very  good  though  of  medium  size. 
In  the  corresponding  chisa  for  Fancy  varieties  Mr.  Charles  Torner, 
the  only  exhibitor,  was  awarded  the  cbief  prize.  Tbe  varieties 
were  alfpink  or  piak  shaded.  Murio,  Jannette,  Polar  Star,  Mrs. 
Milne,  Home,  Sarah  Bernbardt,  and  Touchstone  very  neat  and 

in  the  clasa  for  eighteen  (Show  type)  decorative  Pelargoniums 
Hesers.  J.  &  J.  Hayes,  Edmonton,  were  first  with  even  and  well- 
flowered  plants,  of  which  the  beat  were  Dnohesae  do  Momy, 
Dachess  of  Edinburgh,  Integrity,  Bridal  Bouquet,  and  Maid  of 
Kent.  Mr.  J.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  Henry  Little,  Esq.,  Hilling- 
don  Place,  Uihridge,  was  second  ^^i^b  much  smaller  ulants.  but 
the  Bowera  were  fine,  particularly  those  of  Startler,  Miss  Brad- 
Bhaw,  and  Triomphe  de  St.  Mnnde.  Mr.  Meadmore,  The  Nurseries, 
Homford,  was  third  with  vigorous  but  poorly  flowered  plan! 


and  Mr.  C,  Biireley  fourth.  In  the  class  for  nine  double  Zonal 
varieties  Mr.  J.  King,  gardener  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Wray  Park, 
Reigate,  was  first  with  good  plants — large  trus=es.  and  very  bright 
in  colour.  Wonderful,  Looie  Lemoine,  C.  H.  Wagner,  and  Victor 
Hugo  were  excellent  in  all  respects.  Mr,  John  Catlin  was  second 
with  fair  specimens,  followed  by  Mr.  Meadmore. 

Only  one  eihibitor  appeared  in  the  class  for  six  Zonal*  not  in 
commerce.  Dr.  Denny  was  nwai'ded  the  first  (niie  for  the  follow- 
ing varieties  :  Allegre,  a  good  pink,  large  flowers  ;  Romeo,  scarlet, 
enormous  flower  and  truss  ;  Leander,  bright  salmon  ;  Zinoi,  crim- 
son-scarlet, somewhat  loose  truss  but  very  fine  flowers — in  fact, 
all  of  the  varieties  were  remarkably  good.  The  same  noted  raiser 
and  patron  of  the  Felargoniam  staged  the  ontv  collection  in  tbe 
corresponding  class  for  four  double  Zonals.  'fhe  varieties  here 
were  aiso  very  pood  :  Stability,  fine  scarlet,  lar^  truss  j  Pioneer, 
rather  lighter  in  colour,  but  otherwise  similar  to  the  precedinfr, 
as  was  also  Gorgeous  ;  Refinement,  aptly  named,  white  tinged 

Zona£  in  6-inch  pots  Mr.  John  Catlin  led  the  van  with  well- 
flowered  plants  of  Cyml>eUne.  G.  Rawlings,  Orlande,  and  Maggie 
Barrett  among  many  othere.  Mr.  Wiggins  was  second  with  small 
plants,  and  Mr.  Moorman,  gardener  to  the  Misses  Christy,  Coombe 
Bank.  Kingston-on-Thames,  third.  Mr.  J.  Wiggins  secured  the 
first  prize  with  the  only  plant  staged  in  the  class  for  one  Zonal 
Pelargonium  not  in  commerce.  The  variety  was  Rosa  Sillen, 
a  well-formed  flower,  good  scarlet,  rather  loose  truss,  butcompaoC 
habit. 


clnlosh,  Esq.  (the  Pre- 
3  Park,  Wcjbridge  (the 
rizc  for  good  and  fresh 


eighte. 


iZona 


inged  effec 


r,  Mr.  C,  I 


ley,  The  Nursery,  Brentwood,  was  placed  fit 
well-coloured  plants.  Miss  Watson,  Mara,  and  MacMahon  were 
noticeable.  Mr.  Meadmore  was  second  with  an  even  and  well- 
-arranged  collection.  For  nine  Zonal  varieties  in  S-inch  potji  Mr. 
John  Catlin,  gardener  to  Mre.  I^rmitte,  Bast  End.  Finchlev,  ae- 
CDied  the  firat  prize  with  good  well-flowered  and  even  plants. 
The  beat  were  Liziie  Brooks,  Mrs.  Catlin,  TiUnia,  Lucy  Bos- 
worth,  Sllen,  and  Mra,  Pearaen.    Mr.  Meadmore  was  placed  third, 


double 
each,  Mr.  Tho-.  Taylor,  gardener  to  J. 
sident  of  the  Society),  Duneevan,  Oatlan 

only  exhibitor),  was  awarded  the  first  ,...,.  .,_   „ 

blooms  of  Ouillon  Mangilli,  Madame  Tbibaut.  Le  Ni>rd-E9t,  Victor 
Hugo,  Lafayette,  L'Ann^Terrible,  Madame  Amelie  Baltet,  Noemie, 
C.  n.  Wagner,  and  J.  C.  Roddard.  The  same  exhibitor  also  ub- 
'"  similar  award  in  the  class  for  twelve  Zonal  varieties.  Tbe 
ticeable  were  Brutus,  Jealousy,  Mrs.  Newdegate  (fine), 
Star,  Mrs.  Pearson,  and  Charles  Smith,  all  in  good  form, 
■enty-four  Show  varieties  Mr.  Charges  Turner '"' 


less,  Amethyst,  Champion,  Despot,  Negress,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and 
Illuminator — a  fine  collection.  Mr.  Meadmore's  flowers  were 
also  fine,  and  merited  the  second  prise  which  was  awarded  for 
them.  For  twenty-four  Zonal  varieties  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Swanley, 
Kent,  was  firat  with  eitremely  fine  flowers.  Tho  varieties  Mar- 
mion,  Livingstone,  Liizie  Brooks,  Mrs.  Wright,  and  Mrs.  Clifton 
were  excellent.  Mr,  Cannell  was  also  firat  with  twenty-four  double 
Zonals  ;  the  Bowers  were  very  good.  Roi  des  Violets,  E.  Chrietien, 
and  Ctemienx  were  the  best.  Mr.  Meadmore  followed  very  closely 
in  both  classes. 

Gold  medala  were  awarded  to  the  following  : — Mcasra.  John  Laing 
and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  large  and  beautiful  group  of  Tuberous 
Begonias,  associated  with  Ferns,  Palms,  Dracicnns,  and  Caladinma, 
To  Mr.  Wills,  Onslow  Crescent,  tor  a  handsome  arrangemeDt  of 
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folia<i;e  plants  relieved  by  few  Orchids  and  fine  Gloxinias  ;  and  to 
Kr.  B.  8.  Williams  for  a  splendid  ^oup  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.  Silver  Banksian  medals  were  secured  hy  the  following 
exhibitors  : — Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  for  a  group  of 
greenhouse  and  foliage  plants,  in  which  a  fine  plant  of  Phseno- 
ooma  prolifera  Barnesii  was  noticeable ;  Messrs.  Hawkins  and 
Bennett,  Twickenham,  for  groups  of  Pelargoniums  Yesta,  Madame 
Thibaut,  and  Madame  Yaucher,  arranged  with  Adiantum  cunea- 
turn ;  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Son,  Fulham,  for  a  group  of  Ferns  and 
Palms;  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  for  a  collection  of  succulent  and 
foliage  plants  ;  Mr.  Kobert  Parker,  Tooting,  for  a  fine  group  of 
hardy  plants  and  cut  Pseony  blooms  ;  Mr.  Boiler,  Kensal  New 
Town,  for  a  collection  of  Cacti ;  Mr.  Hooper,  the  vine  Nursery, 
Bath,  for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Pansies,  Pinks,  Pseonies, 
and  Ranunculuses  ;  Messrs.  A.  Smith  &  Son  for  a  group  of  Pelar- 
goniums and  foliage  plants.  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  were  awarded  a  silver  Knightian  medal  for  a  fine  group  of 
fruit  trees.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  secured  a  silver-gilt  Flora 
medal  for  an  extensive  collection  of  hardy  plants,  and  cut  blooms  of 
Irises  and  Liliums.  Mr.  James  Marcham,Isleworth,  was  awarded 
a  bronze  Banksian  medal  for  a  collection  of  very  fine  single- 
flowered  Petunias.  The  fountain  and  rockery  arranged  by  Messrs. 
Dick  Radciyffe  A  Co.,  Hoi  born,  was  highly  commended  ;  and  the 
bouquets  from  Messrs.  Smith  &  Larke,  Florists,  Kensington,  were 
also  commended.  Many  plants  were  sent  from  the  Society's  gar- 
dens at  Chiswick  ;  also  a  large  collection  of  Lettuces. 

A  beautiful  box  of  cut  flowers  of  Liliums  from  the  collection  of 
James  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  Duneevan,  comprising  longiflorum,  Hum- 
boldtii,  fine ;  Krameri,  excellent ;  testaceum,  creamy,  massive ; 
pardalinum,  Robinsonii,  very  attractive  ;  philadelphicum,  matagon 
album,  dalmaticum,  and  some  varieties  of  umbellatum,  were  much 
admired. 

SPECIAL  PHIZES. 

The  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  A  Co.  for  nine 
Tuberous  Begonias  were  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Tong,  The  Gardens, 
South  Lodge,  Southgate ;  and  IMu*.  Luff,  gardener  to  R.  K. 
Hyatt,  Esq.,  Mount  Ephraim  Road,  Streatham,  in  the  order 
named.  Mr.  Tong's  plants  were  remarkably  well  grown,  some 
being  trained  rather  flatly  bnt  not  formal,  and  were  2  to  8  feet  in 
diameter,  others  being  more  upright,  2  feet  high  and  through,  and 
all  fine  in  foliage  and  flowers.  The  varieties  were  Hecla,  President, 
Eallista,  The  Shah,  Acme,  Stromboli,  Comte  de  Hemptinnc, 
Emperor,  and  Professor  Barvenich.  Mr.  Luff's  plants  were  some- 
what drawn. 

Yegetables. — These  were  well  exhibited  for  the  prizes  offered 
by  Messrs.  James  Carter  «!:  Co.,  Sutton  &  Co.  (postponed  from  the 
summer  show^,  and  Hooper  A  Co.  The  competition  was  good  in 
the  class  for  thirteen  dishes,  prizes  of  £7,  £5,  and  £3  being  offered 
by  Messrs.  Carter.  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carington, 
Wycombe  Abbey,  secured  the  first  position  with  a  very  fine  col- 
lection, consisting  of  Stamfordian  Tomatoes,  splendid ;  Nantes 
Horn  Carrots,  fine  ;  Seville  Longpod  Beans,  Unique  and  William  I. 
Peas,  White  Naples  Onions,  Telegraph  and  Tender-and-True 
Cucumbers,  Earlv  London  Cauliflowers,  Improved  Lapstone 
Potatoes,  Wycombe  Abbey  Brown  Cos  Lettuce,  Canadian  w  onder 
Beans,  and  Early  Snowball  Turnips.  Mr.  Iggulden,  gardener  to 
R.  B.  Wingfield  Baker,  Esq.,  Orsett  Hall,  Romford,  was  placed 
second  with  a  generally  good  collection  ;  Mr.  R.  Philliro,  gar- 
dener to  Captain  Jackson,  Meopham,  third;  and  Mr.  T.Haines, 
gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Radnor,  Coleshill  House,  High- 
worth,  fourth.  An  extra  prize  was  given  by  the  Messrs.  Carter  to 
Mr.  H.  Marriott,  Skirbeck.  Boston,  who  was  disqualified  on  ac- 
count of  staging  a  deficient  dish  of  Tomatoes. 

Mr.  W.  Iggulden  was  the  only  competitor  for  the  prizes  offered 
by  the  Messrs.  Hooper  &.  Co..  Covent  Garden,  for  a  collection  of 
twelve  dishes,  to  include  Hooper's  Round  vVhite  and  Covent 
Garden  Perfection  Potatoes,  Afarket  Favourite  Peas,  Hooper's 
Favourite  Onions,  Covent  Garden  Mammoth  Cauliflowers,  Acme 
Tomatoes,  and  Hooper's  Nonsuch  Turnips.  In  addition  to  these 
Mr.  Iggulden  staged  Paragon  Cucumbers,  Early  Horn  Can-ots, 
White  Advancer  Beans,  Heartwell  Marrow  Cabbage,  and  Globe 
Artichokes,  the  latter  being  very  fine.  The  whole  collection  was 
very  creditable  and  secured  the  £5  prize,  but  the  date  was  too 
early  for  some  of  the  vegetables  stipulated.  One  grower  only, 
Mr.  Marriott,  competed  for  the  special  prizes  offered  by  the  Messrs. 
Carter  for  one  dish  each  of  Culverwell's  Telegraph,  Carter's  Tele- 
phone, Carter's  Little  Wonder,  and  Carter's  Challenger  Peas. 
Tho  noHfl  "-^rp  vpry  fine  but  far  from  being  well  filled.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded. 

*.ui.  i^.,ii.aca  was  the  only  competitor  for  the  special  prizes 
offered  by  the  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  for  six  varieties  of  Peas 
and  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  a  silver  medal  and  £2,  for  good 
dishes  of  Sutton's  Ringleader,  Caractacus,  William  I.,  Harbinger, 
The  Shah,  and  Unique.  Great  complaints  were  to  be  heard  on 
all  sides  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Pea  crop. 

Near  the  vegetables  Mr.  Miller,  Clumber,  staged  a  very  fine 
Melon  named  William  Tillery,  which  was  recently  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  by  the  Fruit  Committee.    Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston 


Castle,  Derby,  staged  two  very  highly  coloured  dishes  of  Early 
Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines. 

Fruit  Committee. —  Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Wiidsmith,  gardener  to  Lord  Eversley,  Heckfield,  exhibited 
thirteen  Melons,  the  produce  of  three  plants  grown  in  a  root 
space  5  feet  long  by  18  inches  wide  and  the  same  in  depth.  They 
were  of  medium  size,  and  appeared  to  be  well  ripened.  The 
variety  wa^  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  and  a  cultural  commendation 
was  awarded.  Mr.  B.  Morrell,  The  Cedars,  Richmond^  sent  a 
seedling  Melon  (Morrell's  Scarlet),  which  was  over-npe  and 
mealy,  but  in  a  favourable  season  would  probably  possess  fair 
flavour.  Mr.  Bailey,  Shardeloes,  and  Mr.  W.  Irwin,  gardener  to 
Lord  Howard,  Glossop  Hall,  also  sent  seedling  Melons  ;  that  from 
the  former  was  passed,  and  the  one  from  the  latter  was  found  to 
be  unripe.  Mr.  Stevens,  gardener  to  A.  Bouverie,  Esq.,  Delapr^ 
Abbey,  and  Mr.  J.  Martin,  Manor  Farm,  North  Cray,  exhibited 
seedling  Melons.  Mr.  Gilbert  of  Burghley  sent  two  fruits  of  Netted 
Yictory  Melon,  this  time  netted  naturally.  One  was  preen-fleshed 
with  a  dark  green  rind,  and  the  other  yellowish  with  a  vellow 
rind,  which  raises  the  question  as  to  which  is  the  true  Netted 
Yictory.  He  also  sent  a  Melon  of  good  flavour,  selected  from 
Lord  Beaconsfield.    A  letter  of  thanks  was  accorded.    Mr.  Parkins, 

gardener  to  C.  Keyser,  Esq.,  Stanmore,  exhibited  a  large  Provi- 
ence  Pine  Apple  weighing  10  tbs..  the  produce  of  a  rootlesa 
sucker  planted  August  12th,  1878.  A  cultural  commendation  waa 
awarded.  Mr.  Jarvis,  gardener  to  J.  Edwards,  Esq.,  Blackbeath, 
exhibited  a  dish  of  Peaches,  and  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thankB. 
Mr.  Goodacre,  The  Gardens,  Elvaston  Castle,  and  Mr.  Coomber, 
gardener  to  Col.  Wilkinson,  received  a  similar  mark  of  recog- 
nition ;  the  former  for  six  dishes  of  seedling  Potatoes,  the  variety 
to  be  tried  at  Chiswick,  and  one  dish  of  Northern  Greening^ 
Apple ;  the  latter  for  a  twin  Cucumber  (Telegraph).  Mr.  John 
Bpaven,  TJlverston,  sent  some  fine  R<)yal  George  Peaches  and 
Eiruge  Nectarines.  Mr.  Dean  sent  some  Peas  as  grown  Bingly 
in  7-inch  pots  ;  the  haulm  was  well  covered  with  good  pods.  The 
varieties  were  Robert  Fenn  and  Dean's  Dwarf  Marrow,  and  they 
were  to  be  tried  at  Chiswick,  as  they  appeared  adapted  for  forcing. 

Floral  Committee. — Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  A  number  of 
plants  weie  exhibited  for  certificates,  principally  from  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  Messrs.  John  Laing  &.  Cfo.,  Forest  Hill, 
and  Messrs.  J.  d:  J.  Hayes,  Edmonton.  The  following  first-class  cer- 
tificates were  awarded  :  To  Messrs.  Yeitch  <fe  Sons  for  a  beautiful 
Tuberous  Begonia  Constance  Yeitch  ;  flowers  neatly  formed,  very 
dark  scarlet,  compact.  Several  other  handsome  Begonias  were 
also  exhibited  by  this  firm.  Rhododendron  Duchess  of  Teck  was- 
certificated  (first-class).  The  flowers  are  pale  cinnamon  coloured, 
rather  small,  but  finely  formed.  To  Messrs.  J.  Laing  d  Co.  for 
the  Tuberous  Begonias  Mrs.  Howe,  flower  large,  pale  orange,  vigor- 
ous habit ;  and  Reine  Blanche,  flower  of  medium  size,  pure  white, 
beautiful.  To  Messrs.  J.  A  J.  Hayes  for  a  decorative  Pelargonium 
(Show  type).  Princess  of  Wales,  large  flowers,  crumpled  petals- 
streaked  with  lake,  white  throat.  To  Mr.  King,  gardener  to 
J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Wray  Park.  Reigate,  for  Coleus  Maude,  leaves 
streaked  with  red,  yellow,  and  green.  To  Mr.  H,  Cannell.  Swanley, 
Kent,  for  a  Tuberous  Begonia  Edouard  Morren,  a  double  scarlet 
flower  of  extraordinary  size.  To  Mr.  C.  Edmonds,  Hayes  and 
Hillingden  Nurseries,  Middlesex,  for  a  Tricolor  Pelargonium 
Henry  Cox,  an  extremely  good  variety,  compact  habit,  neat 
foliage,  and  rich  dark  colour.  To  Mr.  Frederick  Perkins^  nursery- 
man, Leamington,  for  a  Show  Pelargonium  as  a  decorative  plant^ 
named  Yolunt^  National ;  flower  neat  but  small,  white  blotched 
with  pink  in  the  centre  of  the  petals.  To  Messrs.  F^ul  &  Son.,. 
Cheshunt,  for  the  Rose  Duke  of  Teck,  which  is  described  in  our 
report  of  Alexandra  Palace  Rose  Show.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  H.  Heims  for  Cypripedium  niveum  giganteiun  aii<i 
Deudrochilum  filiforme,  also  to  Messrs.  Barr  for  Pyrethrum. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


The  present  season  so  far  has  been  a  veiy  favourable  one 
for  Chrysanthemums.  Autumn-struck  plants  which  received 
their  final  potting  three  or  four  weeks  ago  are  now  established 
and  arc  growing  strongly,  being  8|)ecially  encoiiraged  by  the- 
damp  weather.  Spring-struck  plants  are  now  being  potted  • 
they  are  a  little  more  pot-lx>und  than  they  ought  to  be,  but 
owing  to  other  pressing  work  we  could  not  find  an  oppor- 
tunity for  earlier  attention  to  them.  Aphides  have  made  their 
appearance  on  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  our  mode  of  de- 
stroy mg  them  is  by  mixing  tobacco  water  and  clean  water  ijh 
equal  parts,  and  letting  it  drop  from  a  piece  of  sponge  into 
the  centre  of  each  point,  two  doses  generally  prove  sufficient. 
We  find  the  best  time  to  apply  this  antidote  is  in  bright  sun- 
shine, as  it  is  then  more  effectual  than  if  put  on  in  the  morn- 
ing or  evening. 

As  soon  as  the  shoots  are  long  enottgfa  they  should  be  staked 
indiyidually.    This  we  find  gives  the  wood  «  better  chance  o£ 
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lipeniog  tban  tying  t'lem  all  to  one  centrftl  stake.  We  retain 
ftom  four  to  six  main  shoots.  The  variety  Eve  when  intended 
to  bear  large  blooms  should  receive  a  June  pinching.  This 
causes  it  to  produce  a  finer  shoulder  or  cro\^n  bud  with  a 
longer  period  for  development.  Growers  will  soon  be  looking 
fOTwara  to  the  several  extra  contests  which  are  to  take  place 
'this  year,  particularly  at  Kingston  and  Birmingham. — HUGH 

ISULIOTT. 

CHOICE  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS. 

No  plants  arc  more  deserving  of  the  appellation  "all  the 
jear  round  plants "  than  are  these,  and  no  one  has  done  so 
much  to  establish  that  position  for  them  as  Mr.  CanncU.  During 
«very  month  of  the  year  he  has  exhibited  magnificent  stands 
of  cut  Uooms  at  South  Kensington,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
visit  Swanley  at  any  time  without  seeing  a  display  of  these 
<deservedly  popular  plants  that  may  justly  be  described  as 
«tartlin^.  On  entering  one  of  the  hundred-feet-long  structures 
(of  which  several  are  devoted  to  the  dijfferent  types  of  Pelar- 
goniams),  the  visitor  naturally  commences  to  "  pick  out "  the 
best  varieties.  This,  where  all  are  so  good,  is  no  easy  task,  but 
^e  following  in  the  single  Zcaial  house  are  a  few  of  the  best 
<if  the  newer  varieties  that  are  not  yet  so  familiar  to  the  public 
as  they  no  doubt  will  be.  At  any  rate  their  merits  entitle 
them  to  be  grown  everywhere. 

One  of  the  first  to  attract  by  its  luminous  l»nghtness  is 
Ouinea  (Parker).     This  by  its  oecided  glow  of  yellow  puts 
Jealousy  and  all  others  of  its  hue  quite  out  of  court.    H.  M. 
PoUett,  also  raised  by  Mr.  Parker,  commands  attention  by  its 
lich  glowing  crimson  colour  and  clear  white  eye.  Lord  Giffaid, 
one  of  Mr.  George's  finest  productions,  is  a  grand  variety,  com- 
bining high  quality  of  flower  with  richness  of  colour,  scarlet 
-BoMused  with  crimson,  in  a  remarkable  manner.  George's  General 
Grant,  rich  crimson,  is  a  variety  of  great  excellence.     Dr. 
Denny  (Sisley),  is  yet  the  richest  of  all  in  its  decided  purplish 
tint  and  orange  markings.   In  fine  contrast  is  Pearson's  Sophie 
Birkin,  a    splendid    salmon,  in  colour  charming,  in    shape 
about  faultless.     Some  other  varieties  by  the  same  renowned 
laiser  also  command  attention,  notably  Lady  Bayley,  rich 
magenta  pink,  beautiful,  and  highly  distinct.    Henry  Jacoby 
<8emi-No6egay),  intense  deep  crimson.    Mrs.  Ward,  purplish 
pink,  dwarf,  fine  truss,  strikmg.    Lizard,  rosy  salmon,  scarlet 
centre,  fine.     H.  H.  Crichton,   glowing  crimson,  white  eye, 
free ;  and  Aphrodite,  rosy  cerise,  top  petals  scarlet,  large  truss. 
Amongst  Dr.  Denny's  varieties  (wuich  are  notable  for  their 
-substance  of  petal  and  excellence  of  form),  the  following 
demand  notice : — Titan ia,  rich  crimson,  white  eye  ;   Zuleika, 
|>urpli8h  magenta,  distinct ;  Madonna,  rosy  salmon ;  Sunbeam, 
mtense  scarlet ;  Gnome,  brilliant  orange  scarlet ;  idl  of  which 
are  of  decided  merit.    Amongst  somewhat  older  varieties  the 
following  are  distinct    and  fine : — Heather  BeU,  Lady  Eva 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Wright,  Mrs.  Pearson,  Burns,  Mrs.  Davidson, 
and  Lady  Sheffield.    The  best  single  white  variety  is  Jeanne 
^*Arc ;  all  the  varieties  c^  Vesuvius  being  indispensable  for 
winter  decoration  and  bedding. 

A  few  of  the  finest  doubles — the  plants  being  dwarf  and 
^wers  fine — are,  amongst  Scartetn^  F.  V.  Raspail,  Louis  Bar- 
thi^re,  and  Gambetta.  Rose  atid  Pink — Emile  de  Girardin, 
and  Madame  R.  Guerrin  (Crou  ui).  Purplhh  Pink — Le  Main 
(Gerhetm),  Littre,  and  Duparte  Viox  (Roempler).  Salmon — 
Tictor  Hugo,  Casimir  Perrier,  and  La  Constitution.  Whites 
— Candidissima  plena,  very  fine  (Boutard),  Madame  Thiers,  and 
Madame  Baltet ;  La  Nymphe,  a  fine  variety  certificated  last 
year,  I  did  not  see  in  bloom  at  Swanley.  All  the  varieties  not 
otherwise  mentioned  were  raised  by  M.  Lemoine,  and  it  only 
remains  to  be  said  that  they  are  worthy  of  him  and  of  Swan- 
ky, and  therefore  of  all  cultivators  of  this  pre-eminently 
useful  class  of  plants. — Visitob. 


BRENTWOOD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  weather  has  hitherto  been  singularly  favourable  on  the 
occasions  of  this  Society's  Summer  Show,  but  that  held  in  the 

Sleasantly  situated  grounds  of  F.  Willmott,  Esq.,  Warley  Place,  on 
oly  Ist,  was  a  very  unfortunate  exception  to  the  rule.  The  dis- 
play was  a  very  good  one  and  the  arrangements  excellent ;  both, 
aowever,  were  completely  marred  by  the  very  stormy  weather 
experienced.  The  various  classes  for  plants  were  well  filled,  and 
some  of  the  specimens  were  very  good  mdeed.    The  premier  prize, 


'  borbonica,  Crotons  variegatum  and  elegantissimum.  Erica  Candol- 
leana,  <fcc.    Mr.  Bones,  gardener  to  D.  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  Havering 

;  Park,  Romford,  was  placed  pecond  in  this  class,  first  for  flowering, 
and  also  foliage  plants,  Pelargon in ms,  (to.  Other  succepsful 
exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Wise,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Ogg,  Esq.  j 
North,  gardener  to  A.  Willmott.  Esq.  ;  Bradley.  Bishop,  Fold, 
Headmore,  <tc.  The  latter  staged  six  unusually  well-|:r<nvn  ppeci- 
men  of  double-flowering  Pelargoninms.  the  varieties  being  Guil- 
laume  Mangilli.  Lucie  Lemoine,Fil)e  d'Honneur,  Asa  Gray,  Madame 
Thibaut,  and  Pyrites.  Table  plants  were  largely  and  well  shown  ; 
the  firstoprize  group  included  plants  of  the  extremely  graceful 
green-foliage  plant  Casuarina  sumatrana. 

The  tent  devoted  to  cut  flowers  and  fruit  was  very  attractive, 
the  display  for  the  year  being  very  good.  Mr.  Cant.  Colchester, 
was  very  deservedly  awarded  the  first  prize  for  fortj-eight  cut 
Roses.  His  best  blooms  were  Dovoniensis,  Hippolyte  Jamain, 
Mons.  Noman,  Pnneess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Comtes^e  de  Paris, 
Prince  Arthur,  Mon?.  Etienne  Levet,  Marshal  NieljVillede  Lyon, 
Capt.  Christy,  and  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot.  In  the  amnteura'  class 
for  twenty-four  Roses  Mr.  Edwards,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Canon 
Tarver,  was  placed  first,  he  being  closely  followed  by  Mr.  W. 
Harrington,  gardener  to  E.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Romford.  The  best 
blooms  in  the  former's  stand  were  Countess  of  Oxford,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Dupuy-Jamin,  and  G<in^rst  IJacque- 
minot ;  and  in  that  of  the  latter  Angui<te  Rigotard,  Duchesse  de 
Momy,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Jean  Pemet.  and  Camille  Beniardin 
were  very  good.  Mr.  Edwards  also  pecured  the  first  i>rize  for  a 
stand  of  twelve  blooms  of  any  one  variety  with  fair  examples  of 
Souvenir  d*un  Ami.  An  excellent  stand  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  was 
unaccountably  passed  in  this  class,  the  prizes  going  to  less  fresh 
and  less  even  stands.  Some  of  the  exhibits  were  very  fair  in  the 
smaller  classes  ;  the  best  single  bloom,  a  fine  specimen  of  General 
Jacqueminot,  was  staged  by  Mr.  Cant. 

The  best  collection  of  four  varieties  of  fruit  was  staged  by  Mr. 
Bones.  The  Yiolette  H&tive  Peaches  both  in  this  class  and  also  in 
that  for  Peaches  were  very  fine  indeed.  Mr.  Farrance,  Chadwell 
Heath,  staged  the  best  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  very  little 
inferior  were  those  which  gained  Mr.  Simpson  the  second  prize. 
White  Grapes  were  poor,  and  no  prize  was  awarded  for  a  Melon. 
Strawberries  were  staged  in  fair  quantities,  the  dish  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier  exhibited  by  Mr.  Farrance  being  very  fine. 

Vegetables  were  fairly  well  shown  both  by  the  gardeners  and 
cottagers.  Among  the  former  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Orsett  Hall, 
Romford,  was  the  most  successful ;  his  collection  of  eight  varieties 
being  good,  notably  the  Tomatoes,  Onions,  Carrots,  and  Cauli- 
flowers. 

NOTES  AND    GLEANINGS. 

In  consequence  of  the  almost  continuous  rains  that  have 
lately  prevailed  beddinq-out  in  the  London  Parks  has 
been  much  interrupted,  and  the  work  is  not  yet  finished.  Much 
damage  has  been  done  to  the  plants  that  were  planted  early  in 
June,  Altemantheras  and  such  like  plants  being  much  battered 
by  drenching  rain  and  greatly  cut  by  hail.  The  hailstones 
have  also  considerably  injured  the  fronds  of  Palms  and  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  giving  them  a  spotted  appearance  from  which 
they  will  not  soon  recover. 

Wb  have  received  from  Mr.  George  Lee,   Clevedon, 

some  leaves  of  Potatoes  and  Moss  Rose  buds  with  the  ac- 
companying note — "J'he  blotches  on  the  Potato  leaves  first 
appeared  nearly  a  month  since,  but  the  decay  is  now  spreading 
rapidly,  and  if  this  weather  continues  it  will,  I  fear,  be  most 
senous.  The  first  appearance  of  the  discolouration  was  con- 
fined to  some  8  or  4  yards,  but  it  has  now  made  its  progress  to 
others  quarters,  and  I  hear  that  others  are  suffering  greatly, 
too,  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  enclosed  Moss  Rose 
buds  will  show  you  how  much  we  have  suffered  from  the  wet ; 
the  mossy  part,  not  dry  for  several  days,  eventually  gives  way 
and  rots  as  you  see." — [The  leaves  an<l  buds  are  truly  in  a  sad 
state — almost  entirely  rotten,  and  afford  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  extreme  inclemency  of  the  season.] 

A  COEBESPONDENT  communicates   the    following  in 

reply  to  "  W.  L."  on  clearing  mealy  buo  prom  Grapes  : — 
"  I  find  the  best  way  to  clean  bunches  of  Orai)es  from  mealy 
bug  is  with  methylated  spirit  and  a  moderate-sized  camel- 
hair  paint  brush.  Dip  the  brush  in  the  spirit  and  just  touch 
either  bug  or  eggs ;  it  is  done  at  once,  as  the  spirit  quickly 
runs  all  over  them.  I  used  it  for  the  Vines  as  well.  I  do  not 
find  any  injury  from  the  spirit  except  in  tender  plants  and 
very  young  growths ;  but  the  Vines  and  bunches  must  be 
looked  over  constantly,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the 
pests  at  once." 

Writes  a  Sligo  correspondent,  "  I  have  read  with  very 

great  interest  the  paper  on  Irises  on  page  471.    We  have 
I  grown  Irises  here  in  a  small  way  during  the  last  three  years, 
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mixed  yarieties — the  Spanish  and  Qerman  IriacB,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  lovely  than  the  "high  art"  colouring  in  all  the 
flowers.  The  most  beautiful  shades  of  olive  green,  golden 
brown,  pale  yellow,  pale  violet,  and  a  rich  bronze  or  copper 
colour,  they  are  quite  like  Orehids  in  their  uncommon  and 
weird  arrangements  of  colour.  The  season  is  so  late  this  year 
that  the  Irises  are  only  just  coming  into  bloom." 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  prize  offered  at  the 

National  Rose  Society's  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  by 
G.  P.  Hawtrey,  Esq.,  for  three  trusses  of  any  new  seedling  Rose 
not  in  commerce,  and  for  which  there  were  no  entries,  may  be 
competed  for  at  the  Society's  Provincial  Show  at  Manchester 
on  the  19th. 


Fob  some  weeks  past  the  Rhododendeons  exhibited 

by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  of  Knaphill,  Surrey,  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society's  Garden,  Regent's  Park,  have  been  extremely 
beautiful  and  many  still  re^in  their  flowers,  although  the 
majority  are  past  their  prime, 

We  have  received  from  the  Rev.  F.  Tymons  a  spike  of 

a  ?ery  beautiful  Delphinium.  The  flowers  are  rich  dark 
blue  in  colour,  and  as  they  are  borne  on  wire-like  pedicels 
5  inches  in  length,  are  useful  for  bouquets,  &c.  The  main 
stem  is  very  strong,  and  the  whole  plant  must  have  a  rich  and 
stately  appearance.  It  resembles  a  variety  which  we  have 
seen  in  Belgian  nurseries  and  a  few  English  gardens  under 
the  name  of  atro-purpureum,  and  is  unquestionably  a  very  fine 
border  plant. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  note  on  the 

Bbockham  Rose  Show  : — "  Like  the  rest,  this  Society  had 
altered  its  show  day.  It  was  changed  from  June  26th  to 
July  4th.  Even  this  date  proved  at  least  a  week  too  early. 
After  being  driven  by  the  elements  from  Mickleham  Park,  the 
Association  wisely  took  refuge  in  the  Dorking  Public  Hall. 
The  room,  a  magnificent  one,  was  decorated  with  banners,  and 
at  one  end  with  a  grand  mass  of  various  flowers  furnished  by 
Mr.  Appleby  of  Box  Hill  Nurseries.  Considering,  the  season 
the  Show  was  exceptionally  good,  and  received  the  warm  com- 
mendation of  the  Judges  (the  Rev.  A.  B.  Alexander  and  Mr. 
George  Paul  of  Cheshunt)  as  the  best  local  Show  of  the  year 
so  far.  The  first  prizes  for  twenty-four,  twelve,  and  six  of 
any  kind  were  taken  by  Lady  Lawrence,  F.  T.  Wollaston,  Esq., 
and  G.  C.  Stone,  Esq. ;  the  first  for  twelve  Teas  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Chealcs,  and  for  six  Teas  hj  F.  T.  Wollaston,  Esq.  ;  also 
prizes  for  table  decorations  by  Miss  Fuller.  The  National 
Society's  silver  medal  was  won  by  a  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  H.P. 
(Rev.  A.  Cheales)  ;  and  the  Society's  bronze  medal  by  a 
Mar6chal  Nicl  (H.  Stilwell,  Esq.)." 

Amidst  the  complaints  of  the  lateness  of  the  Straw- 
berry SEi\S0N  and  the  scarcity  of  fruit  in  the  markets  we  are 
informed  on  good  authority  that  one  grower  in  Essex  a  fortnight 
ago  sent  three  tons  of  fruit  to  market,  and  realised  a  very  high 
price  for  them.  The  variety  is  Alice  Maud,  that  was  once 
more  popular  in  gardens  than  it  is  now.  It  is  an  early,  hardy, 
and  productive  variety. 

That   beautiful  Orchid  Thunia  Bensoni^  is  now 

flowering  in  the  Orchid  house  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Regent's  Park.  It  is  bearing  two  short  racemes  of  four  flowers 
each,  and  the  latter,  which  are  slightly  pendulous,  appear  nearly 
level,  owing  to  the  short  intemodes.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
an  extremely  delicate  pale  purple,  the  labellum  being  much 
darker  in  hue.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Moul- 
mein,  and  requires  the  temperature  of  an  East  Indian  house 
and  abundant  supplies  of  water  during  growth.  In  the  same 
house  Oncidium  cornigerum  was  noticeable  for  its  fine  spike  of 
yellow  flowers.  In  the  Water  Lily  house  the  Victoria  Regia 
appears  vigorous  and  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
spots  on  the  older  leaves,  but  there  is  at  present  no  signs  of 
flowers.  Trained  to  the  roof  is  Allamanda  nobilis,  which  now 
has  several  fine  flowers  of  excellent  colour  and  form. 

Baron  de  Hubner  visited  Kiyoto  in  Japan,  and  says 

that  there  Japanese  gardening  is  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
and  reaches  the  utmost  limits  of  the  grotesque.  A  colossal 
Pine  is  turned  into  a  boat  ;  the  trunk  being  the  mast,  the 
upper  branches  forming  the  yards,  and  the  lower  branches  the 
oars. 

We  recently  noticed  in  the  Pine  Apple  Nurseries, 

Maida  Vale,  some  young  plants  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium, 
especially  noticeable  for  their  extremely  fine  flowers.  Several 
Stanhopeas  were  in  good  form,  particularly  S.  saccata  and 
S.  insignis,  the  peculiar  flowers  of  which  are  very  striking. 


We  noticed  a  batch  of  remarkably  vigorous  Thnnias  which 
will  shortly  be  in  full  beauty  ;  most  of  the  species  are  grown, 
but  the  majority  is  of  T.  Bensonise.  Three  plants  of  Lilinm 
giganteum  were  very  fine  with  enormous  flowers.  The  pure 
white  form  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus  was  also  flowering  freely, 
and  very  distinct  it  is.  Hasmanthus  Ealbreyeri  was  veiy  brU^ 
liant,  and  small  plants  were  flowering  abundantly.  Among 
many  other  noteworthy  plants  we  observed  Masdevallia  Hany- 
ana  purpurea,  flower  good  and  colour  distinct ;  also  the  beau- 
tiful M.  atro-sanguinea.  Sonerilas  and  Ansectochiluses  were 
as  usual  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  large  quantities  of 
Fuchsias  and  miscellaneous  softwooded  plants  here  grown 
ndicate  a  careful  and  efiScient  system  of  cultivation. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE   WINTER   IN  WALES. 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  be  informed  of  the  effects  of 
the  late  winter  in  this  mild  climate.  We  are  upon  the  west 
side  of  Merionethshire,  about  three  miles  from  the  sea. 

A  plant  of  Mande villa  suaveolens,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  house,  which  had  attained  a  height  of  24  feet,  is,  I  fear, 
quite  killed.  Till  this  year  it  had  never  been  protected.  Upon 
raising  the  bark  it  is  green,  but  shows  no  symptoms  of  growing. 

All  the  Eucalypti  are  irrecoverably  lost.  One  in  two  years 
had  attained  a  height  of  14  feet.  A  very  large  plant  of  Passion- 
flower is  destroyed  ;  but  at  the  bailiff's  house,  about  half  a 
mile  off,  and  at  a  cottage  in  the  village,  they  are  recovering. 

All  the  plants  of  Lobelia  fulgens  are  gone,  and  a  very  pretty 
trailing  Convolvulus  ;  we  called  it  Convolvulus  argenteus,  but 
I  suspect  that  it  is  not  the  right  name.  It  had  been  here  for 
nineteen  years.  The  plants  of  Calycanthus  floridus,  which 
have  been  here  for  many  years,  are  all  destroyed.  All  the 
Veronicas  are  gone. 

The  Camellias  out  of  doors  are  little  or  none  the  worse,  and 
the  double  ones  out  of  doors  this  spring  flowered  luxuriantly. 
One  of  the  Myrtles  looks  very  bad,  but  a  very  large  one  is 
little  injured.  The  Hydrangeas  have  not  suffered,  and  promise 
to  flower  well. 

At  Wynnstay  in  Denbighshire,  the  seat  of  Sir  W.  Williams 
Wynn,  Bt.,  more  rain  fell  in  the  last  month  than  in  any  June 
but  one  since  1868  inclusive.  The  rainfall  last  month  was 
5*29  ;  the  nearest  approach  to  it — but  in  1872,  when  it  reached 
5-73— was  in  1871  and  1875,  when  it  amounted  to  3-21  and 
3*73.  Last  month  at  Wynnstay  it  rained  upon  twenty-six 
days ;  at  Nannan  Park  Gardens  in  this  county  the  fall  was 
7-60  in  June  ;  here  it  was  5-51.  A  plant  of  Lapageria  rosea 
is  none  the  worse.  The  show  of  wall  fruit  is  very  good. 
— W.  W.  E.  Wynn,  Peniarth. 


CANTERBURY  ROSE   SHOW.-July  3rd. 

Hurrah  for  the  old  city  1  I  thought  when  I  saw  the  spirit 
which  pervaded  that  meeting  at  the  "Rose"  some  months  ago 
and  by  whom  the  cause  of  the  young  Society  was  taken  up,  and 
that  two  such  Secretaries  as  Mr.  Biron  and  Mr.  Mount  were  ready 
to  give  it  the  benefit  of  their  services,  that  something  would  come 
of  it,  although  horticalture  seemed  at  so  low  an  ebb  and  existing 
societies  so  feeble.  But  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  summer  or 
such  a  season,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  excellent  friend  Captain 
Lambert,  who  was  Chaurman,  was  nearly  as  well  pleased  as  when 
he  sees  his  favourite  candidate  at  the  head  of  the  poll ;  and  that 
Mr.  Biron  hardly  knew  which  made  him  more  happy,  the  success 
of  the  Exhibition  generally  or  his  own  prowess,  by  which  he 
carried  oflE  three  first  prizes  and  both  of  the  medals  of  the  National 
Rose  Society,  while  Mr.  Mount  must  have  indeed  been  gratified 
at  the  large  and  fa&hionable  attendance  and  the  good  balance  he- 
would  have  in  hand  for  the  coming  year. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  very  best  room 
lor  the  purpose  I  have  ever  seen — the  Com  Exchange,  long, 
narrow,  and  lofty,  and  lighted  by  skylights  which  were  softened  by 
canvas  stretched  across  them.  Nothing  could  have  been  better. 
There  was  abundance  of  room  for  promenading,  and  the  end  was 
filled  with  a  table  containing  the  vases  entered  for  competition 
and  a  very  handsome  collection  of  silver  and  gilt  flower  vases 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Mason,  the  well-known  silversmith  of  High 
Street,  whose  taste  is  celebrated  throughout  the  county  ;  and  at 
the  other  end  were  some  prettv  cachepots,  the  manufacture  of 
Mr.  Philpot,  which  are,  I  think,  likely  to  be  much  appreciated. 

Tea  Roses  were  shown  in  splendid  condition.  In  the  open  class 
for  twelve  the  first  prize  was  carried  gff  by  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Pilt- 
down  with  Madame  Willermoz,  Marcchal  Niel,  Souvenir  d'Elise, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Comte  de  Paris,  Madame  Margottin,  Devoni- 
ensis,  Due  de  Magenta,  Adam,  Josephine  MaUon,  Jean  Pernet, 
and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  Mr.  Cant  was  second  wi  ha  box  of  almost 
equal  merit,  containing  Rubens,  Devoniensis,  Mi  dame  Willermoz, 
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SonTsmr  d'Elue,  Uoiri,  Celine  Foreatder,  Htdame  Biza  du  Puc, 
imoit  larelr  aewRose  ;  Caroline  Knatcr,  Marshal  I4iel,  BoaTenii 

Madame  Bravy,  and  Marie  Van  Hontle,     Mesare.  Kin. 

dd  were  Gnit  in  the  open  class  for  ttiirt;-sLi  distinct 
AmoDgBt  tbe  blooma  ware  fine  examples  of  £lie  Morel. 
Madame  Emma  Alt,  Marie  Banmann,  Madame  Xachanne,  Duke  of 
Bdinbuigh,  DpcheH  of  Vallombrosa,  Fisher  Holmes,  Marquise 
..  u_ .  .....  T^„;..    Prince  Cai   ■■     ■    '^  ■ 


mont  i  K 


de  MorMmut,  Mona.  Pillion,  Prince  Camille  de  Roban,  Etienne 


Leret,  La  France,  Felix  Qenero,  Belle  Lronnaise,  S^nateui  Yatsse, 
Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Aaaie  Laxton,  Msrgnente  de  St,  Amand, 
Martehal  Kiel,  AntoineDncher,  Gabriel  ToQrnier.andPaulNemn, 
Mr.  Biron'e  box,  which  was  awarded  also  the  Kational  Hose 
Society's  medal  as  tbe  best  box  in  the  Bhow,  was  really  grand. 
It  contained  Ferdinand  de  Leseepe,  La  France,  Duke  oE  Edinburfch. 
Abel  Graod^  Marie  Baumann  (this  was  awarded  tbe  bronze  medal 
ol  th«  National  Rose  Society  aa  the  beat  Rose  in  the  Show), 


Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Marie  Finger,  la  Roaiere,  Charles 
WebTie,  Capitaine  Christy,  Lord  Macanlay,  and  Madame  Prosper 
langier.  Mr.  Biron  also  took  first  prize  for  a  splendid  box  of  six 
of  one  Mrt,  Soureuir  d'nfl  Ami,  large  and  fine.  Mr.  Wakeley  of 
Riinham.  Mr.  Hollingworth  of  Maidstone,  Mr.  Peekliam,  Captain 
Knight,  and  other  eihibitors  also  contributed  some  fine  blooms. 
I  subjoin  B  list  of  awards. 

Any  kinds,  eighteen  varietie?,  one  truss  each.— First,  Itr.  J. 
ffikeley,  Bainham :  second,  Mr.  VI.  Mount,  Canterbury ;  third, 
Mt.  Edward  Neame.  TweWe  rarieties,  one  truss  each.— First, 
Ber.  H.  B.  Biron,  Harbledown  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Wakeley,  Rain- 
l^ii :  third,  Mr.  T.  G.  Peokham,  Hall  Place,  Harbledown.    Six 


Tea-s( 


use  cacli.— First.  Mr.  J.  V. 
Harbledown  ;  3rd  Mr.  G.  P.  Collard, 
ind  Noisettes,  twelve  Tarietiee, 
R.  W.  Knight,^ohbing  ;  second, 


IP  I  ocuondjMr. 
,  Canterbury. 

H.  B.  Bir^n, 


Harbledown  :  third.  CapL V.  W.  Knight,  Wye.    Si 
truss  of  eacb,  Mr.  T.  G.  Peckham 

Any  kinds,  twclre  rarieties,  three  trusses  of  each.— First,  Mr. 
W.  Wakeley ;  second,  Mru.  Warton,  Heme  Hill.  Six  Tarietiee, 
three  trusses  of  each,— First,  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron  ;  second,  Mr.  Tbos. 
Sargeant,  Bridge  ;  third,  Capt.  Lambert,  Canterbury. 


_  jS  of  a.. 

i.  Peckham,  Pati 


t,  Rev.  H 


.e ;  third,  1 
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The  National  Rose  Society's  silver  medal  for  the  beet  box  of 
Roses  in  any  of  the  above  classes,  and  the  same  Society's  bronze 
medal  for  the  best  Rose  in  the  Show,  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Biron. 

One  vase  or  epergne  consisting  of  Roses  combined  with  Ferns 
or  other  foliage.— ilrst,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Biion  ;  second,  Mrs.  Bunyard, 
Ashford  ;  third,  Mrs.  Warton  ;  fourth,  Miss  Kinmont,  Canterburv. 

One  button-hole  bouquet,  consisting  of  one  or  move  Rose  buds 
combined  with  other  flowers  or  foliage.— First,  Miss  Welby,  Canter- 
bury ;  second,  Miss  Peckham,  Harbledown  ;  third.  Miss  Kinmont. 

For  nurserymen. — First,  Kinmont  &  Kidd,  Canterbury  ;  second, 
liitchell  &  Son,  Uckfield,  Sussex  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper. 

Twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes.— First,  Mitchell  &  Son,  Uckfield ; 
second,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester  j  third,  Mr.  T.  Hollingworth, 
Ifaidstone. 

The  vases  or  epergnes  of  Roses  and  foliage  were  verj  good, 
especially  those  of  Mrs.  Biron,  which  gained  the  first  prize,  and 
lirs.  Biinyard's,  to  which  the  second  was  awarded.  All  lovers 
of  the  Rose  will,  I  am  sure,  rejoice  at  the  success  of  this  latest 
addition  to  the  number  of  Rose  Societies. — D.,  Deal. 


MESSRS.   CARTER    &    CO.'S    ANNUALS    AT 

REGENT'S  FAEK. 

The  corridor  leading  from  &m  large  conservatory  in  the 
Hoyal  Botanic  Society's  Garden  is  at  present  bright  with  the  ; 
■extensive  collection  of  annuals  exhibited  by  this  enterprising  i 
firm,  and  no  visitor  to  the  Garden  should  fail  to  see  these 
attractive  little  plants.  They  are  arranged  on  a  low  staging 
sloping  np  to  the  wall,  not  in  formal  straight  lizkea.  but  in  a 
succession  of  semicircles,  which  adds  considerably  to  the 
pleasing  effect  of  the  groups  as  viewed  from  one  end.  The 
oolours  also  are  tastefully  contrasted,  and  almost  every  imagin- 
able shade  is  represented.  Near  the  wall  are  clusters  of  a  tall 
double  yellow  Chrysanthemum,  the  brightness  of  which  is 
agreeably  softened  by  the  compact  heads  of  the  mauve  Schiz- 
anthus  pyramidalis,  variety  Tom  Thumb.  Masses  of  the  bril- 
liant Nasturtiums  Tom  Thumb.  Beauty  and  Tom  Thumb 
Scarlet  are  relieved  by  the  blue  tints  of  Eaulfussia  amelloides 
and  its  varieties,  the  pale  purple  Collins  a  bicolor,  the  star- 
like  pink  Saponaria  calabrica,  and  the  numerous  shades  of 
Phlox  Drummondii.  At  intervals  the  glaucous  foliage  of 
Melianthus  major  appears  ;  and  the  graceful  Brizas,  B.  maxima 
and  B.  media,  assist  in  breaking  the  monotony  ol  colour, 
while  an  edging  of  the  common  Musk  forms  a  pleasing  finish. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  were  the  following : — Phlox 
Drummondii  Napoleon  III.  with  flowers  of  medium  size  in 
large  heads  and  of  extremely  rich  crimson  colour  ;  in  masses 
this  would  be  very  effective.  Another  variety  was  also  strik- 
ing— Phlox  Drummondii  rosea,  flowers  bright  pink  with  a 
^larker  eye.  Veronica  syriaca  is  pretty  and  diminutive ; 
lowers  bright  blue  and  abundant.  Chrysanthemum  The 
Sultan  is  showy  with  intense  crimson  maroon  flowers ;  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  similar,  but  larger  and  brighter.  The  charm- 
ing little  Silene  pendula  compacta  is  now  past  its  best,  but  it 
bas  flowered  remarkably  freely,  and  is  well  adapted  for  pot 
culture.  There  were  many  others  which  we  csnnot  enumerate  ; 
«ufiice  it  that  four  or  five  thousand  pots -are  staged,  and  a 
much  greater  number  is  required  to  replace  the  plants  as  they 
•go  out  of  bloom.  The  exhibition  w^ill  continue  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  present  month. 


DOUBLE  PYRETHRUMS. 

It  is  a  wonder  everybody  who  has  a  garden  does  not  grow 
Double  Pyre  thrums.  We  have  dozens  of  clumps  of  them  at 
present  which  are  really  beautiful,  and  also  extremely  useful 
xor  yielding  cut  flowers.  Quite  hardy,  easy  to  propagate  if 
«tock  is  wanted,  easy  to  cultivate — merely  requiring  to  be 
planted  in  a  thoroughly  enriched  soil  in  the  first  instance  and 
afterwards  let  alone.  If  plenty  of  flowers  are  wanted  in  great 
variety  as  regards  shades  of  colour — from  purest  white  and 
j^ellow  through  shades  of  blush  and  rose  to  deepest  crimson — 
this  is  surely  a  flower  that  should  be  grown  in  all  gardens. 
"We  have  some  new  varieties  from  Messrs.  Downie  Sc  Laird 
which  appear  to  be  good,  but  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  say 
much  of  them,  as  the  plants,  originally  very  small,  have  not 
igained  sufficient  strength  this  season  to  show  the  flowers  at 
their  best. — R.  P.  B. 


William  I.  Pea. — ^I  am  very  anxious  to  inform  my  fellow 
gardeners  that  after  this  trying  spring  £  can  with  confidence 
recommend  William  I.  Pea  as  the  earliest  and  best  I  know.    I 


sowed  Emerald  Gem,  Sangster's,  Daniel  O'Rourke,  and  Li^ 
Gem  in  February  as  well  as  William  I.,  which  I  piitered  the 
first  dish  on  June  28th.  It  is  the  earliest  and  has  the  beat 
constitution  of  any.  This  will  be  of  use  to  those  who  have 
to  supply  a  good  early  Pea.  This  will  be  sufficient  excuse  for 
my  trouV)ling  you.— John  CHESTER,  Gardener  to  J.  M. 
Ueatlieote^  Exq, 

LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

We  were  glad  to  see  an  announcement  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association's  Show,  which  is  to  be 
held  on  August  2nd  and  4th  in  Sefton  Park.  This  young 
Society  is  entirely  due  to  the  ciiergy  of  the  gardeners  in  the 
neiehboarbood.  who  were  disappointed  with  the  poor  shows  m 
St  George's  Hall  in  compajri«)n  with  those  at  Manchester, 
York,  Leeds,  and  many  other  towns.  A  summer  show  in  one 
of  the  p«rk«  was  much  roq»ired  by  gardeners  a°d„^»^^J°^^"^^ 
hoTticultare  generallv,  «ad  we  hoi^e  success  wiU  attend  tne 
efforts  d  the  Committee  to  promote  public  interest  m  their 
nmr  undlertaking.  The  Association  has  the  patronage  and 
support  o«  the  Eaiis  of  Derby  and  Sefton,  Col.  J.  Irelimd 
BlactooKne,  M.P..  and  such  Vice-Presidents  as  Sir  T.  Edwards 
MoflS,  Bart.,  Sir  Thomas  Earle,  Bart.,  Sir  Andrew  Barclay 
Walker,  and  many  other  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  Thomas  B.  Boydcn,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Liverpool, 
at  the  head  as  President.  -  ,    _*.    , 

We  consider  the  first  step  to  the  advancement  of  hoiticul- 
tm-e  in  a  locality  is  the  formation  of  a  good  horticultural 
exhibition,  where  the  productions  of  Nature  and  Art  can  be 
brought  from  distant  exhibitions  and  various  localities  to  be 
compared  witii  those  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  good 
culture  and  skill  needed  to  produce  the  specimens  staged  are 
carried  home  in  the  minds  of  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
gardener,  thus  stimulating  both  to  do  likewise. 

We  wifih  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  Journal  and  exhibitors 
ecneially.  that  the  object  of  the  Association  is  to  establish  a 
show  on  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  and  we  give  a  pressing  in- 
vitation to  exhibitors  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered  in  the 
schedule.  Another  year  it  is  hoped  that  still  further  induce- 
ments will  be  provided  for  exhibitors  in  various  classes. 

The  Association  when  fairly  established  intends  holding 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  reading  papers  on  various  practical 
subjects  on  gardening,  which  can  scarcely  fail  being  ad- 
vantageous to  gardeners  both  young  and  old.— A  LIVERPOOL 
GARDENEB. 

ROSES  AT  THE  TUNBRIDGE   WELLS  SHOW. 

*'H«AVY  rain  in  the  morning,  fine  in  the  afternoon,"  was  a 
pretty  correct  forecast  of  the  weather  of  Friday  last,  except  that 
the  rain  of  the  afternoon,  so  far  from  being  "  fine,"  was  exception- 
ally heavy,  even  for  1879  ;  at  least,  I  know  mv  hat,  which  I  had 
incautiously  placed  near  the  entrance  while  discussing  with  my 
fellow  Judges  the  table  decoi-ations  in  the  Committee  tent, 
registered  0'33  in  the  same  fraction  of  an  hour. 

The  Show  was  held  at  the  Hydropathic  Sanatorium.  A  more 
charming  place  cannot  be  imagined  ;  it  would  exhaust  the  super- 
latives of  the  most  profuse  auctioneer.  My  province,  however,  is 
to  speak  of  the  Roses.  This  untoward  season  has  been  the  oppor- 
tunity of  many  an  early  blooming  and  of  some  non-exhibition 
Boses,  and  makes  me  more  than  ever  desirous  of  seeing  a  class  for 
Hoses  not  in  the  seventy-two  of  the  Rose  election.  Several  such 
were  to  be  seen  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  among  them  Lord  Raglan, 
Madame  Derreux  Douville,  and  William  Griffiths  really  beautiful. 

For  the  top  class  (open,  forty-eight)  there  were  three  entries, 
Messrs.  Mitchell  being  first  with  a  very  creditable  box,  of  course 
abounding  in  Teas  ;  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Jean  Fernet,  Josephine 
Malton  (syn.  Madame  Sertot),  and  Madame  Guillob  being  superb. 
A  new  Rose  about  to  be  introduced  by  this  firm  was  represented 
by  a  really  beautiful  flower,  and  if  not  an  exceptional  bloom  it 
will  take  a  good  place  as  a  show  Rose.  I  saw  it  three  years  ago 
at  the  nursery,  and  thought  it  promising.  It  is  a  sport  from 
Madame  C16mence  Joigneaux,  quite  distinct,  of  true  rose  colour, 
globular  form,  and  with  plenty  of  substance.  Its  parentage  is  to 
be  detected  in  the  foliage  only.  Messrs.  Bunyard  <fe  Sons  were 
second  :  and  Mr.  Piper,  with  his  flowers  comfortably  if  not  be- 
comingly couched  on  his  well  known  green  wool,  was  third.  For 
twenty-four  trebles  Mr.  Pijier  came  first,  and  the  Eev.  R.  Cox, 

XTnlaa     SeCOUd. 

The  classes  for  amateurs  were  good.  For  twenty-four  Mr.  F. 
Warde,  West  Farleigh,  was  first ;  Mr.  F.  B.  Haywood,  Reigate, 
second  ;  jir.  H.  T.  Lambert,  Bletchingley,  third.  For  twelve 
Rev.  Henry  B.  Biron.  Canterbury,  took  first ;  Mr.  A.  Killick,  Maid- 
stone, second  ;  Mr.  T.  F.  Bumaby-Atkins,  third  ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Mercer,  Hunton,  fourth.     The  Teas,  as  usual  this  year,  were 
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exceptionally  good  ;  those  of  Mr.  A.  Killick,  which  stood  first,  being 
well  grown,  especially  Madame  Falcot,  and  nicely  arranged.  The 
SeT.  Henry  B.  Biron  came  next ;  Mr.  F.  Warde  third ;  and  Mr. 
T.  F.  Bamaby-Atkins  fourth. 

In  the  above  list  of  prize-winners  the  name  of  a  local  grower 
does  not  appear.  It  seems  that  Rose  societies  are  doing  much  for 
the  cnltiTatidn  of  the  flower,  for  ic  the  amateurs'  classes  the  first 
prize  for  twenty -four,  the  first  three  for  twelve,  and  all  the  prizes 
for  Teas,  were  taken  by  members  of  the  Maidstone  Rose  Club. 
— H.B.  

TORQUAY  ROSE  SHOW. 

I  SEACHED  Torquay  in  the  midst  of  a  gale  of  wind  and  tor- 
lents  of  rain,  when  I  beard   that  the  gale  bad  caught    the 
hirge  tent  where  the  Show  was  to  have  been  held,  bad  ripped  up 
Hie  canvas,  broken  the  specimen  plants,  and  entirely  destroyed 
all  hopes  of  a  Show.    The  Committee,  however,  exerted  them- 
selves manfully.     The  Roses  being  in  boxes  were  safe,  and  so 
a  Rose  Show  was  held  in  the  Bath  Rooms,  and  a  very  excel- 
lent display  considering  the  season  waa  held.     Messrs.  Curtis, 
Sandfoid,  &  Co.  repeated  their  triumphs  of  Saturday,  and  car- 
ried o&  the  chief  prizes ;  their  box  of  seventy-two  contained 
many  excellent  blooms.    Tbose  two  redoubtable  champions  of 
the  West — Mr.  Jew  it  t  of  Hereford  and  Mr.  Baker  of  Exeter — 
entered  the  lists  for  the  twenty-five  guinea  challenge  cup,  and 
staged  admirable  collections. 

In  Mr.  Baker's  premier  stand  the  following  were  excel- 
lent :  Etienne  Levet^  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marquise  de  Monte- 
mart,  Madame  Prosper  Langier,  Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux, 
Josephine  Malton,  Magna  Charta,  the  first  bloom  of  it  I  have 
BTer  seen  ;  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Mons.  Noman,  Camille  de 
Bohaa,  Due  de  Wellington,  as  only  Mr.  Baker  can  grow  it ; 
Charles  Lefebvre  and  Duke  o^  Connaught.  In  Mr.  Jowitt's 
were  some  splendid  blooms,  especially  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot, 
in  a  style  one  hardly  sees  it  with  anyone  else  ;  Olga  Marix,  the 
finest  bloom  I  have  seen  of  it  ;  Caroline  Kuster,  Wilson 
Saunders,  Cloth  of  Gold,  fine  ;  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  very  good  ; 
Marshal  Niel,  Devoniensis,  and  Marie  Rady.  Mr.  Curtis  ex- 
hibited some  fine  boxes  of  La  France,  Marie  Baumann,  FranQois 
Hichelon,  and  Baronne  de  Rothschild. 

AnyUiing  more  cold  and  cheerless  than  Torquay  on  the  Ist 
of  July  could  not  possibly  be.  I  could  not  help  contrasting  it 
with  my  last  visit,  when  all  was  bright  and  warm  and  its  love- 
liness was  seen  to  perfection,  while  the  condition  of  the  low- 
lying  lands  between  it  and  Exeter  was  deplorable.  And  now 
as  I  write  on  the  5th  there  seems  little  hope  of  a  change,  and 
things  look  glocnny  enough  for  all  interested,  not  only  in  gar- 
dening pursuits,  but  in  the  material  prosperity  of  our  land. 
Assuredly  this  year  of  grace  1879  will  long  be  remembered, 
and  that  with  no  pleasant  or  sunny  memories. 

I  also  visited  Mr.  Radclyffe's  garden,  notes  on  which  must 
be  deferred. — D.,  Deal, 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OARDSN. 

The  Tripoli  section  of  Onions  for  late  spring  and  early  summer 
use  is  so  well  known  for  its  superiority  as  to  need  no  comment. 
Prepare  at  once  the  ground  intended  for  this  importiint  crop. 
The  Onion  luxuriates  in  a  deep  rich  soil,  and  a  tenacious  soil  is 
preferable  to  a  light  soil.  The  ground  will  be  in  capital  order  for 
sowing  Onions  after  Cauliflowers,  and  it  will  merely  require 
forking  over.  The  principal  crop  should  not  be  sown  until  the 
early  part  of  August ;  but  a  sowing  ma^  now  be  made  to  afford 
a  supply  of  young  Onions  in  spring,  giving  preference  to  the 
White  Lisbon  and  White  Naples.  Make  a  liberal  sowing  of  Lettuce 
for  a  late  supply  and,  if  necessary,  for  transferring  to  frames. 
Hick's  Hard^  White  Cos  and  Bath  Cos  Sugarloaf  are  excellent, 
with  Neapolitan  and  All  the  Tear  Round  of  Cabbage  varieties. 
The  main  cro^  of  Endive  should  be  sown  without  delay — Round- 
leaved  Batavian  and  Green-curled.  A  fii*st  sowing  of  early 
Cabbage  should  be  made.  Carter's  Heartwell,  Hill's  Incomparable, 
Wheeler's  Imperial,  and  Wheeler's  Cocoa  Nut  are  admirable  ; 
Yeitch's  Atkins'  Matchless  and  Little  Pixie  being  small  take  up 
little  room,  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  A  last  sowing  of  Peas 
may  be  made,  but  it  must  be  of  the  early  varieties  and  in  a  warm 
sitnation.  If  a  sowing  of  French  Beans  be  made  in  a  warm 
position  where  the  plants  can  be  protected  in  autumn  with  glass, 
a  late  supply  will  be  insured.  Make  a  good  sowing  of  Turnips 
far  autumn  use.  Plant  out  Broccolis  as  the  ground  becomes 
cleared  of  Peas  and  early  Potatoes,  but  if  there  is  not  ground 
available  for  plantmg  Broccolis,  <fcc.,  until  those  crops  are  off, 
prick-out  the  plants  rather  thickly  m  beds,  and  transplant  them 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  available.  Where  kitchen  gardens  hare 
been  long  establiihed  and  highly  cultivated  the  soil  becomes  very 


rich,  which  is  certain  to  promote  a  rapid  growth  that  renders  the 
plants  unsuited  to  withstand  a  severe  winter.  In  such  soil  it  is- 
well  to  plant  without  digging  the  ground  so  as  to  induce  sturdy 
srowth.  Plant  out  the  Cauliflowers  intended  for  autumn  use  and 
for  lifting.  Tomatoes  on  walls  or  trained  to  stakes  should  be  well 
attended  to  in  stopping  all  lateral  growths,  and  when  a  sufficiency 
of  fruit  is  set  stop  the  leading  shoots  so  as  to  direct  all  the  energiea 
of  the  plants  to  the  maturation  of  the  fruit.  Vegetable  Marrowa 
as  they  begin  to  lengthen  should  have  the  handlights  removed, 
and  the  stems  pegged  down  to  prevent  their  being  blown  about  by 
wind.  Look  well  over  Gherkin  and  ridge  Cucumbers,  removing- 
the  handlights  after  the  plants  are  growing  freely,  thinning  and 
stopping  the  growths  as  required,  securing  them  by  pegging. 

HAKDT  FRUIT  6ARDEX. 

Fruit  trees  generally  are  making  an  unusual  amount  of  wood^ 
which  must  be  stopped  in  good  time  so  as  not  to  unduly  exhaust 
the  energies  of  the  trees,  and  so  prevent  by  the  exclusion  of  light 
and  air  the  formation  of  flower  buds  for  next  season.    The  thinning 
of  Apricots  should  be  brought  to  a  close  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  the  growths  restrained  by  pinching  the  forerights  at  the  second 
or  third  leaf,  removing  superfluous  growths  altogether  and  laying^ 
in  as  much  young  wood  as  space  will  allow,  having  the  spurs  close- 
to  the  wall  so  as  to  afford  them  the  benefit  of  its  warmth  in 
furthering  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and  in  protecting  the  blossom* 
Clear  away  the  blistered  leaves  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  as  with 
the  warmer  weather  clean  foliage  is  being  produced,  ana  should 
have   every  encouragement  in  the  shape  of  syringing   in   the 
evening  of  bright  days.    If  there  be  the  least  trace  of  aphis,  red 
spider,  or  other  insects  promptly  apply  an  insecticide,  such  as 
soft  soap,  3  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  ram  water,  with  a  pint  of 
tobacco   juice  added  to   each  gallon,  which  will    destroy  most 
insects    to   which  fruit   trees   are   prone.     For   mildew   apply 
sulphur.    The  nailing  and  tying-in  of  the  growths  of  wall  trees 
must  be  systematically  attended  to,  as  when  neglected  they  are- 
liable  to  be  damaged   by  wind.    Vines  trained  to  walls  should 
receive  their  final  disbudding,  retaining  only  the  shoots  of  which 
the  foliage  can  be  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air.  securing  the 
growths  close  to  the  wall,  in  order  to  afford  them  all  the  warmth 
possible. 

Figs  on  the  open  walls  should  have  attention  in  thinning  th& 
shoots,  which  must  be  kept  moderately  thin,  as  with  the  foliage- 
mueh  crowded  the  wood  does  not  ripen  perfectly.  The  shoots 
should  be  stopped  at  about  the  sixth  leaf  unless  the  growth  be 
moderate,  when  it  may  be  trained  in  without  stopping,  as  also  the 
leading  shoots,  the  finest  fruit  being  produced  by  the  extension  sys- 
tem. The  shoots  should  be  secured  to  the  wall.  Ground  intended  to* 
be  planted  with  Strawberries  should  be  well  manured  and  trenched, 
though  in  case  of  shallow  soils  it  is  not  advisable  to  bring  up  the- 
bad  soil,  but  it  should  be  loosened,  and  if  a  good  dressing  of 
manure  be  placed  there  it  will  assist  the  plants  in  withstanding- 
drought.  Plants  should  be  prepared  by  layering  in  small  pots, 
selecting  runners  from  fruitful  plants,  and  when  they  are  well 
rooted  plant  without  delay.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Pre- 
sident,  Lucas,  James  Veitch,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Unser  Fritz  are  good 
varieties.  On  light  soils  Sir  Harry,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and 
President  do  capitally.  If  the  late-forced  Strawberry  plants  be- 
put  out,  the  soil  well  firmed  about  the  ball,  and  a  good  watering 
given,  they  will  afford  an  abundant  crop  next  season.  Newly 
grafted  trees  should  have  the  ligatures  loosened.  A  stick  thrust 
into  the  ground  and  the  graft  secured  thereto  will  make  it  safe- 
from  the  wind  in  the  matter  of  dwarfs,  but  standards  that  have 
been  headed  back  should  have  a  stick  tied  to  each  arm  and 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  graft,  to  which  the  latter  may 
oe  secured  as  it  grows.  Budding  may  now  or  shortly  be  followed 
up  with  fruit  trees  generally,  and  may  be  practised  on  wood  of 
several  years  old  as  well  as  on  younger,  providing  the  wood  is  not 
hard  or  rough  from  age.  In  the  case  of  trees  too  old  for  work* 
ing  it  is  better  to  head  them  down  early  in  spring  and  bud  upon 
the  young  wood  when  sufficiently  matured  in  summer. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

MeJnru.'-lt  is  important  that  the  late  plante  be  planted  out 
without  delay,  especially  where  the  means  of  affording  artificial 
heat  is  confined  to  fermenting  materials.    Whether  grown  in  pits 
or  frames  a  sufficiency  of  fermenting  materials  should  be  used  to- 
raise  a  bottom  heat  of  about  90°  so  as  to  start  the  plants  quickly. 
In  houses  as    the    crops   are  cleared,  the   plants  if  exhausted 
should  be  removed,  and  preparations  made  for  a  fresh  start  at  the- 
earliest  opportunity  ;  but  if  the  plants  are  in  good  health  it  is 
sheer  folly  to  root  them  out,  as  they  will  come  into  bearing  again 
much  sooner  than  young  plants,  and  are  in  every  way  more  tract- 
able ;  indeed  if  the  plants  are  not  overcropped,  do  not  suffer  for 
water  at  the  roots,  and  the  foliage  is  kepi  healthful,  they  will 
continue  bearing  as  late  as  is  desirable.    When  the  crop  is  cut  the- 
plants  should  be  divested  of  most  of  the  old  or  damaged  leaves^ 
fresh  growths  being  encouraged  in  the  place  of  any  exhausted, 
which  should  be  cut  away.    The  surface  of  the  bed  should  be 
loosened  and  the  loose  surface  soil  removed,  applying  a  couple  of 
inches  of  fresh  loam,  giving  a  good  watering,  and  when  growth  is 
taking  p^ace  afford  a  good  appuoation  of  liquid  manure,  and  then 
treat  as  for  former  crops.    When  Melons  are  grown  upon  th& 
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continuous  Bjstem  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  laterals  will  grow 
somewhat  freely  and  show  fruit  abundantly  after  a  few  joints  of 
growth.  The  flowers  after  being  impregnated  will  set  and  the 
fruits  will  swell  freely,  eo  that  sufficient  moisture  only  need  be 
accorded  to  maintain  the  plants  in  continuous  bearing.  Attend  to 
stopping,  thinning,  tying,  or  otherwise  regulating  the  shoots,  not 
.allowing  pressure  of  work  in  other  departments  to  interfere  with 
this,  or  the  results  will  be  so  detrimental  as  to  be  difficult  of 
remedy.  Successional  plants  should  be  earthed  up  as  soon  as  the 
roots  show  at  the  sides  of  the  hUlocks,  making  the  soil  firm,  being 
careful  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  by  want  of  water,  and  on 
the  other  hand  are  not  too  wet.  To  plants  swelling  off  the  fruit 
fiupplv  liquid  manure,  but  weak.  Maintain  a  bottom  heat  of  80*^ 
to  85®  for  young  plants,  90°  with  a  moist  atmosphere  to  growing 
<}rops^  syrin^ng  freely  excepting  when  the  fruit  is  setting  or 
ripening,  being  careful  not  to  allow  one  or  two  fruit  to  take  the 
lead,  but  have  them  all  as  nearly  as  possible  of  one  size  on  a  plant. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Ferns. — Plants  that  did  not  require  more  root  space  at  the 
general  potting  in  the  early  spring  will  now  need  it  as  well 
as  any  small  plants  that  had  a  shift  in  spring.  Shift  all  plants 
therefore  that  require  it,  making  sure  that  the  water  can  pass 
Away  freely,  for  though  moisture-loving  plants  they  are  im- 
patient of  stagnant  water;  therefore  the  drainage  must  be 
thorough,  and  for  any  that  have  delicate  roots  a  few  pieces  of 
j>ot  or  charcoal  mixed  with  the  compost  will  be  an  advantage. 
Good  fibrous  peat  answers  well  for  most  Ferns,  but  fibrous  loam 
is  by  some  preferred  for  Adiantums,  Pterises,  Ac  ,  grown  for  cut- 
ting. Gleichenias  should  never  be  allowed  to  have  their  creeping 
Thizomes  injured  through  want  of  room.  There  must  never  be 
.any  lack  of  water,  as  when  the  young  fronds  flag  they  never  again 
recover  so  as  to  attain  their  proper  size.  Gfeichenias  require 
particular  care  in  this  respect,  also  free  Perns,  especially  Cyatheas, 
Alsophilas,  Ac,  as  if  ever  they  become  dry  at  the  roots  when 
making  fresh  growth  disfigurement  is  sure  to  follow  in  both  form 
jind  colour.  Afford  no  more  shade  than  is  necessary  to  prevent 
scorching,  and  ventilate  moderately,  as  anything  approacning  to 
ja  close  confined  atmosphere  is  sure  to  result  in  attenuated 
growth.  Keep  insects  well  in  check,  especially  scale,  as  if  once 
it  obtains  a  hold  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  plants  clean.  Thrips 
may  be  subdued  by  fumigation  with  tobacco,  but  it  must  always 
be  done  with  care,  as  the  effect  of  an  overdose  will  be  objection- 
ably apparent  untu  fresh  growth  is  made. 

Pot  Koses  for  flowering  in  winter  and  spring  must  have  every 
attention  paid  to  them,  encouraging  them  to  make  all  the  growth 
possible.  The  plants  should  be  plunged  in  ashes  in  the  full  sun, 
and  not  too  close,  mulching  the  surface  of  the  pots  with  some  rich 
material,  as  rotten  dung,  watering  twice  a  week  with  liquid  manure, 
never  allowing  them  to  get  too  dry.  Aphides  and  red  spider  must 
l>e  kept  under  by  syringing  if  necessary  with  a  solution  of  soft 
soap,  3  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water  with  a  pint  of  tobacco  juice 
added,  and  if  mildew  appear  dust  with  sulphur. 

Orchids. — This  is  a  good  time  to  pot  Cattleya  Mossiae  and  Laslia 
purpurata,  as  they  will  be  starting  into  fresh  growth,  being  care- 
ful not  to  injure  the  eyes.  If  the  potting  of  East  Indian  plants 
is  completed  the  surface  of  the  soil  may  be  covered  with  fresh 
sphagnum  or  be  planted  with  some  small-growing  Selaginella. 
The  Ana3ctochiluses  when  growing  and  in  good  health  should  have 
j>lenty  of  water ;  those  grown  under  bellglasses  should  have  a 
crock  placed  so  as  to  keep  the  glass  tilted  to  admit  aii*,  for  if  that 
be  not  attended  to  the  plants  will  decay.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
remove  the  glass  for  an  hour  or  two  every  morning.  Plants 
having  completed  their  growth  for  the  season  may  be  removed  to 
.a  cooler  house  with  an  average  temperature  of  60°  without  sun 
heat.  Dendrobium  nobile  and  many  others  of  the  genus  frequently 
make  a  second  growth  if  kept  in  their  growing  quarters,  which 
may  be  obviated  by  placing  them  in  a  house  with  less  heat  and 
moisture,  at  the  same  time  affording  them  more  air.  Cattleyas 
when  growing  require  plenty  of  moisture  to  enable  them  to  make 
■plump  pseudobulbs.  Supply  Calanthes  with  weak  liquid  manure, 
and  sponge  the  leaves  frequently  to  keep  them  free  from  thrips, 
Ted  spider,  and  scale.  Sobralias  also  require  frequent  sponging, 
•and  the  syringe  must  be  plied  freely  to  keep  red  spider  down. 
Thunia  Bensonise  and  T.  aloa  flower  at  this  season,  and  are  valu- 
able, requiring  similar  treatment  to  Calanthes.  Ventilate  the  houses 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  close  them  about  four 
o'clock:  syringing  all  blocks  and  plants  overhead,  especially  after 
a  hot  aay.  Many  Odontoglossums  and  Masdevallias  will  now 
require  a  shift,  especially  those  which  are  growing  strongly  and 
have  filled  their  pots  with  roots.  Supply  plenty  of  water  to  the 
roots  of  those  growing  freely,  using  the  syringe  frequently,  and 
employing  every  available  means  to  keep  the  Odontogfossum 
house  cool  by  sprinkling  plenty  of  water  about  the  floors  and 
-ventilating  freely,  the  bottom  ventilators  being  left  open  all  night. 
All  winter-flowering  plants  will  do  better  in  pits  than  in  large 
houses,  where  they  are  generally  spoiled  through  being  kept  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  the  glass  and  not  naving  sufficient 
light  and  air  to  make  a  strong  ^owth,  for  as  a  rule  the  more 
sturdy  the  plants  are  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  their  flowering. 
Keep  all  plants  clean.     Thnpi  are  best  subdued  by  repeated 


fumigation,  and  for  scale  there  is  no  safer  remedy  than  pickmg 
off  the  insects  whilst  young  and  sponging  such  plants  as  will  bear 
it  with  soapy  solutions.  We  find  nicotine  soap  at  the  rate  of 
3  ozs.  to  the  gallon  very  effectual  against  scale  and  mealy  bag, 
it  being  syringed  on  the  plants  or  applied  with  brush  or  sponge ; 
it  does  not  appear  to  injure  the  most  tender  foliage,  and  unlike 
many  other  insecticides  has  a  pleasant  camphoric  odour.  It  is 
equally  effectual  against  red  spider,  thrips  and  aphis.  Look  over 
roof  climbers  frequently,  thinning  out  the  growths  where  neces> 
sary,  and  otherwise  taring  and  regulating  so  as  to  keep  them 
within  reasonable  limits,  and  at  the  same  time  further  their 
flowering  by  admitting  air  and  light  to  them  as  well  as  to  the 
plants  beneath. 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

G.  Brunning  A  Sons,  St.  Eilda  Nurseries,  Melboume.^(?eMra{ 
Plant  Catalogue, 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to,  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questioiu 
remting  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  qnestions 
through  the  post. 

Irises  in  Pots  {IrUh  BtAscriber).—T\\K  plan  you  propose  of  potting  the 
bulbs  or  tubers  and  plunging  the  pots  quite  over  the  rims  in  a  border,  and 
allowing  them  to  remain  there  until  the  flower  spikes  are  visible,  then  re- 
moving the  plants  to  the  greenhouse,  would  no  doubt  answer  and  produce 
beautiful  flowers  under  glass.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  place  the  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  immediately  the  growth  appears  in  the  spring,  as  they 
would,  unless  in  a  very  light  and  airy  position,  become  drawn,  and  would 
not  flower  satisfactorily.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  place  a  low  frame  over 
them  In  the  border,  or  simply  to  affix  some  boards  on  edge,  and  place  some 
frame  Lights  across  the  plants  for  affording  protection  in  spring  and  to 
accelerate  their  blooming.  Wlicn  thus  prepared  the  plants  must  hare 
abundance  of  water,  light,  and  ventilation  during  the  period  of  actiTe 
growth.  When  Irises  are  established  in  the  open  ground  and  the  soil  is 
suitable  and  tolerably  well  drained  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  them  up  annu- 
ally. You  can  probably  obtain  the  other  information  you  require  by  writ- 
ing to  Mr.  J.  8.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  ■ 

SILENE  PENDULA  { Amateur). ~T\\i%  and  its  variety  compacta  should  be 
sown  in  drills  a  foot  apart  in  July,  the  plants  being  afterwards  thinned  to 
6  or  0  inches  apart ;  they  then  become  of  good  size  and  hardy,  and  flower 
early  in  the  follow^ing  spring.  The  flower  yon  have  sent  is  Limnanthes 
Dougl&sii*  the  seed  of  which  should  be  sown  in  August  and  the  plants 
treated  similarly  to  the  Silenes.  Both  these  annuals  are  quite  hardy,  requir- 
ing  no  protection  during  the  winter,  provided  the  seedlings  have  been 
timely  thinned,  so  that  they  assume  a  sturdy  habit.  The  Conifer  you  have 
sent  is  Thuja  aurea. 

Wintering  Alternantheras  (C  T.  II.).— We  find  no  plan  better 
than  taking  up  a  few  plants  in  the  autumn  before  they  are  touched  by  thft 
frost  (which  is  eery  important)  and  potting  them  in  5  and  6-inch  pots, 
using  a  compost  of  half  loam  and  half  leaf  soil,  wintering  the  plants  near 
the  glass  in  a  pit  having  a  minimum  temperature  of  60°.  A  dozen  or  two  of 
good  plants  thus  preserved  (and  we  rarely  lose  any)  give  thousands  of 
cuttings  in  the  spring.  If,  however,  you  have  tried  that  plan  and  failed  you 
may  pot  some  very  small  plants  now,  and  establish  them  in  4  and  6-inch 
pots,  and  if  these  plants  have  a  slight  shift  in  the  spring  they  wiU  yield  a 
profusion  of  cuttings  for  propagation.  The  plants  may  be  G^own  in  a  cold 
frame,  or  be  plunged  in  ashes  outdoors  during  the  summer,  watering  than 
copiously  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots.  Alternantheras  are  often  lost 
in  winter  by  attempts  to  preserve  them  in  cold  greenhouses.  The  species 
employed  in  carpet  bedding  are  stove  plants,  being  natives  of  Brazil,  and 
must  be  treated  accordingly. 

Glazing  a  Vinert  (A.  G.  if.).— We  have  had  no  experience  with  the 
system  yon  name.  Write  to  the  patentee  and  ask  him  to  supply  you  with 
the  addresses  of  those  who  have  adopted  the  mode  in  question,  and  from 
whom  you  can  obtain  reliable  information.  We  know  that  bedding  the 
squares  well  and  firmly  in  putty,  using  no  top  putty,  answers  well,  the 
squares  being  made  safe  and  firm  with  small  copper  brads  or  **  sprigs,"  such 
as  are  often  used  by  bootmakers.  When  no  top  putty  is  used  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  "  rabbet "  the  soshbars  so  deeply  as  usual.  We  think  the  mode  of 
glazing  to  which  you  allude  is  good,  and  you  will  do  well  to  obtain  informa- 
tion respecting  it  from  those  who  have  actually  tried  the  plan  before  you 
erect  your  large  house. 

Ltcopodiums  (/.  T.  5.).— From  your  remarks  we  think  that  the  plant  is 
a  Sclagiuella,  and  not  a  Lycopodium ;  if  such  be  the  case  it  is  probably 
S.  Kraussiano,  which  is  the  commonest  of  the  species,  and  often  wrongly 
named  S.  deuticulata  or  B.  hortensis.  The  S.  Eraussiana  already  mentioned 
is  a  native  of  South  Europe,  and  consequently  succeeds  in  a  medium  tempe- 
rature, although  it  will  endure  much  cold  if  protected  from  an  undue  degree 
of  moisture  at  the  same  time.  During  spring  and  summer  a  greenhouse,  or 
in  fact  any  structure,  is  well  adapted  to  its  requirements,  and  it  may  be 
planted  as  an  edging  to  paths  or  under  stages  in  houses,  or  if  grown  in  pota 
it  forms  a  pretty  edging  for  long  shelves  of  plants.  The  soil  should  consist 
of  fibrous  peat,  sand,  and  loam,  good  draini^^  and  abundance  of  water 
during  worm  or  dry  weather  being  essential  to  its  success.  It  may  be  readily 
increased  by  dibbling  into  pots,  pans,  or  borders  pieces  of  the  branches,  the 
smallest  portion  of  which  will  root  and  rapidly  increase  in  size.  We  may 
observe  that  one  point  of  distinction  between  Lycopodiums  and  SelaginelUui 
is  that  the  latter  have  two  different  forms  of  leaves,  one  being  smaller  than 
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the  ottier.  Aasmniiig  yonr  plants  to  be  S.  Kraossiana,  if  yon  insert  cuttings 
or  sprays  now  in  small  pots  and  keep  them  close  and  moist  in  a  shaded 
frame  until  they  are  in  active  groMrth,  then  admit  more  air,  you  will  have 
healthy  tufta  in  a  few  months,  which  will  Mrintcr  much  better  than  older 
plants. 

LIQITID  Maiixjrbs  {John  Elliott). —Soot  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  you 
name,  but  powdered  charcoal  is  much  better  and  more  effectual  if  addetC  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  bandfuls  to  a  gallon  of  urine.  The  urine  must  be 
diluted  with  five  or  six  times  its  volume  of  water.  One  ounce  of  superphos- 
phate of  lime  may  be  safely  mixed  with  a  gallon  of  water  if  inteuded  to  be 
employed  for  general  garden  crops  out  of  doors,  but  for  plants  in  pots  not 
more  than  half  au  ounce  should  be  used  per  gallon  of  clear  water.  In  stimu- 
lating plants  with  liquid  manure  make  it  a  rule  to  supply  it  weak  but  fre- 
quently, as  if  a  plant  is  deluged  with  powerful  monurial  applications  it  is 
generally  injured  more  than  it  is  benefited. 

Strawberries  for  Forcing  (Amcueur,  Taunton).  — Ot  the  varieties 
yoa  name  Black  Prince  is  the  earliest,  Comtc  de  Paris  next,  Dr.  Hogg  being 
only  reliable  for  late  forcing.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all  Strawberries 
/or  forcing  is  Vicomtesse  H^icart  de  Thury  (Garibaldi).  La  Groase  Sucr^, 
Keen's  Sealing,  and  P^resident  are  all  excellent  varieties  for  forcing.  Were 
we  limited  to  two  varieties  we  should  choose  the  first  and  last  varieties  we 
have  named. 

Primula  cortusoldes  aucena  (7rfrm).— The  plants  are  very  liable  to 
loae  their  foliage  when  kept  in  the  greenhouse  after  they  have  ceased 
flowering.  They  are  much  better  placed  in  a  cold  frame  in  a  rather  shaded 
-poaitaon,  the  pots  being  plunged  in  ashes  ;  but  n  better  plan  thim  that  even, 
and  simpler,  is  to  plant  them  out  in  good  soil  in  a  partly  shaded  border, 
potting  them  again  in  the  autumn.  In  well-drained  positions  the  plants 
are  quite  hardy.  We  saw  some  fine  clumps  flowering  this  spring  on  the 
rockery  at  Chiswick,  the  plants  having  had  no  protection  during  the 
'Winter.  Cyclamen  europosum  flowers  in  late  summer  or  early  autumn, 
C.  oonm  in  early  spring. 

Ficirs  SLASTICA  Unhbaltht  (y.).—U  the  plant  did  not  receive  injury 
Jby  the  severity  of  last  winter  it  has  been  either  too  dry  or  too  wet  at  the 
roots.  Turn  it  out  of  the  pot,  and  if  the  roots  are  not  healthy  and  active 
remove  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  and  repot  the  plant  in  a  clean  well-drained 
pot,  keeping  it  partially  shaded  for  a  time,  and  sponging  the  leaves  tre- 
qoently  with  tc^id  water.  The  flower  you  have  sent  is  of  Folemonium 
csmteum. 

SEKDLIKO  Paxsies  (Z.  J.  A".).— The  varieties  are  showy  and  suitable  for 
border  decoration,  but  none  of  them  possess  the  properties  required  by 
florists  in  flowers  for  exhibition  purposes.  No.  6  is  pretty,  and  may  improve 
in  snbstance  when  propagated  from  cuttings. 

Cabbage  Plaxts  Injured  (Delta).— It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  the  injury  of  which  you  complain  from  the  small  scraps 
of  roots  sent.  The  plants  appear  to  have  been  kept  too  long  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  seed  bed  until  their  stems  became  M-oody,  and  then  did  not 
make  fresh  roots  freely  after  having  been  planted,  possibly  owing  to  an  ex- 
tremely cold  and  wet  state  of  the  soil. 

OXIONS  Failing  (Z)an).— Many  beds  of  Onions  were  much  injured  this 
firing  by  the  dry  easterly  winds  that  blew  so  fiercely  as  soon  as  the  plants 
appeared  above  ground,  and  the  plants  thus  crippled  being  overtaken  by 
benching  rains  were  unable  to  grow  with  any  freedom.  Assuming  tlie  soil 
to  be  suitable  we  can  only  suggest  that  the  failure  of  yonr  Onions  is  due  to 
the  extraordinary  weather  that  has  been  experienced  this  year.  Such  plants 
»M  yon  have  sent  are  beyond  recovery. 

Carrots  Dtikg  (//.  Plapdon).— They  are  attacked  by  the  Carrot  maggot, 
and  are  incurable.  Yonr  other  bed  will  probably  share  the  same  fate  even 
if  you  give  it  a  good  dressing  of  soot,  which  is  about  the  only  remedy  you 
can  tay  with  safety.  You  need  not,  however,  be  without  Carrots  in  the 
winter,  for  if  you  sow  seed  of  Early  Horn  at  once  the  plants  will  have  time 
to  form  good-sized  roots,  and  in  all  probability  will  escape  the  attacks  of  the 
deatroctive  pest. 

APPLE  Tree  Leaves  Scorched  (/.  ^ur^^^'u).— The  leaves  appear  to 
have  been  scorched  by  lightning,  though  it  might  be  the  result  of  deleterious 
fames  coming  in  contact  with  them  ;   but  that  would  have  affected  tlie 
jooDg  wood  equally  with  the  foliage,  which  Lb  not  the  case  in  this  instance. 

HBATI27G  SMALL  GREENHOUSE  (Spero).—We  do  not  think  a  parnflin 
lamp  would  answer  your  purpose,  as  it  would  require  one  of  considerable 
power  to  exclude  frost,  and  would  consequently  be  expensive.  A  slow-com- 
bustion boiler  with  hot-M'ater  pipes  would  be  more  suitable  having  two  rows 
of  pipes — that  is,  a  flow  and  return  along  the  front  of  the  house,  the  boiler 
.being  fixed  inside  the  house.  With  care  in  attending  to  the  fire  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  injuring  the  plants  from  the  escape  of  smoke.  We  cannot 
recommend  dealers,  but  you  may  obtain  particulars  of  price,  &c.,  by  applying 
to  those  advertising  in  our  columns,  stating  what  you  require. 

Vines  Unhealthy  (y.5.  5.).— Theleaf  sent  shows  signs  of  indifferent 
support,  the  roots  not  being  in  an  active  state,  which  may  have  been  occa- 
sicnMad  by  overwatering.  It  is  unreasonable  to  apply  water  in  the  quantity 
jaa  name  without  any  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  soil  at  the  time.  We 
aboold  say  the  heavy  waterings  have  made  the  soil  sodden,  and  many  of  the 
roots  have  perished.  One-third  the  quantity  of  water  would  be  ample,  pro- 
vided the  roots  were  active.  We  should  mulch  the  surface  of  the  boxes 
with  some  short  manure,  and  apply  liquid  manure  at  every  alternate  water- 
ing, allovring  the  laterals  to  extend  so  as  to  promote  root-action.  The  wliite 
spots  on  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  probably  caused  by  mildew,  which 
ahonld  be  rubbed  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  also  dusting  the  leaves  freely  with 
the  scJpbur. 

Wistaria  Treatment  (J.Sargent).— The  long  growths  should  be  trained 
about  a  foot  distance  apart  where  there  is  space,  and  those  not  required  for 
that  purpose  should  be  pinched  or  cut  bock  to  two  or  three  joints,  so  as  to 
form  short  stubby  shoots  or  spurs. 

Bosss  NOT  Flowering  (A.  B.  C.).— The  plants  have  not  had  the  wood 
ynil  ripened.  Shorten  back  the  long  shoots  to  about  half  their  length,  so 
that  when  they  break  again  the  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  will  not 
start  into  growtli,  and  plunge  the  plants  in  ashes  outdoors  in  a  sheltered 
sonny  situation,  allow  each  plant  plenty  of  room,  and  water  with  liquid 
manure  occasionally.  They  may  afford  a  few  flowers  in  autumn,  being  more 
likely  to  do  so  outdoors  than  if  retained  under  glass.  The  leaves  sent  have 
been  infested  with  caterpiUare,  which  should  be  sought  for  and  destroyed. 
Do  not  mix  the  tank  manure  with  guano,  but  apply  Uiem  separately,  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  the  latter. 


Peas  Failing  (O.  L.). — The  soil  has  become  exhausted  from  continued 
cropping  and  manuring  solely  with  organic  substances.  Though  the  sub- 
soil is  chalky  we  should  not  hesitate  to  apply  a  dressing  of  lime  at  the  rate 
of  a  hundred  bushels  per  acre  during  dry  weather  in  late  simimer  or  autumn 
before  digging  the  ground,  or  in  March  before  putting  in  the  crops.  Do  not 
dig  any  manure  into  the  soil  for  a  time,  but  mulch  the  surface  instead  with 
short  manure,  and  in  dry  weather  water  copiously.  It  would  be  a  permanent 
improvement  to  the  soil  to  give  it  a  good  dressing  of  fresh  loam,  the  top 
spit  of  a  pasture  taken  off  with  its  turf,  mixing  it  with  tlic  old  soil  in  the 
process  of  digging  or  trenching,  and  if  it  were  of  a  clayey  or  tenacious  cha- 
racter it  would  enable  the  crops  to  withstand  drought  better. 

Proliferous  daisy  (A.  C.).—It  is  a  well-known  variety  of  Bellis  peren- 
nis,  and  is  popularly  known  as  the  Hen-and-Chickens  Daisy. 

Destroying  American  Blight  (/.  a.  C.).— Your  Apple  trees  appear  by 
your  description  of  them  to  be  attacked  by  the  above  destructive  insect 
(Aphis  lanigera).  You  may  destroy  the  pest  with  parafliu  or  methylated 
spirit,  applying  either  with  a  small  brush  to  the  woolly  clusters,  but  not  to 
the  smooth  bark  of  the  trees. 

TBRIPS  AND  Scale  on  Plants  (E.  H,  C.).— Your  plants  have  been  in- 
festdt  by  the  above  insects,  and  ihe  leaves  are  now  encrusted  with  dirt  and 
impurities.  It  is  impossible  that  the  plants  can  flourish  when  in  such  a 
state,  and  almost  impossible  to  clean  them  without  sponging  the  leaves 
with  soapy  water.  If  you  syringe  them  frequently  with  soft  soap  water, 
1  or  3  ozs.  to  the  gallon,  at  a  temperature  of  10(r,  you  will  clean  them  to 
some  extent,  but  any  leaf  you  can  reach  should  be  sponged.  We  should 
place  all  the  plants  that  are  moveable  out  of  doors,  and  the  rains  will  benefit 
them  considerably. 

Names  op  Plants  (E.  S.  IT.).— We  do  not  undertake  the  naming  of 
varieties  of  florists'  flowers ;  they  are  for  too  niunerous,  and  many  of  them 
so  much  alike  that  they  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  comparing  them 
Mrith  others  in  a  large  collection ;  besides,  the  truss  of  Zonal  Pelargonium 
which  you  simply  enclosed  in  a  letter  was,  as  are  many  other  flowers  sent 
in  the  same  manner,  so  much  crushed  and  flattened  as  to  be  totally  beyond 
identification.  (A  Young  Botanist),—!,  Gymnadenia  conopsea ;  3  and  8, 
Orchis  maculata  ;  4,  0.  Morlo ;  5,  O.  ustulata.  (A  Young  Gardener).— I,  a 
Verbascum,  but  the  flowers  were  too  withered  for  identification  ;  3,  Chrys- 
anthemum frutescens ;  3,  Begonia  parvi  flora.  The  red-leaved  Begonia  is  pro- 
bably B.  ferruginea.  The  specimen  with  variegated  leaves  is  Coprosma 
Baueriana  variegata.  (T.  IF.).— 1,  Adiantum  pubescens;  3  and  5  appear  to 
be  A.  Capillus-Veneris ;  8,  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla ;  4,  Pteris  serrulata ; 
6,  Adiantum  cuneatam  ;  7,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata ;  8,  The  frond  was  very 
young,  but  it  resembled  Adiantum  aniabile.  (Pen  and  Ini-).—knneriii  vul- 
garis (Thrift).  (E.  C.).—6,  Crateegus  Pyracantha  ;  7,  Rhododendron  fer- 
rugineum  ;  8,  Welgela  rosea ;  9,  Deutzm  scabra ;  10,  Taxus  boccata ;  11,  Cryp- 
tomeria  japonica. 
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SUBURBAN   VILLA  FARMING. 

{ConttKUjd  from  page  17,) 

When  the  best  butter- making  cows,  such  as  we  have  been 
alluding  to,  bring  their  calyes,  the  calves  should  not  be  retained 
longer  than  three  days,  but  then  be  sold  for  what  they  will  fetch. 
When  they  fall  the  cow  should  be  milked  nearly  dry  before 
allowing  the  calf  to  suck,  and  this  should  be  continued  until 
they  are  sold.  The  first  day's  milk  may  be  given  to  pigs,  and 
afterwards  until  the  milk  comes  pure  and  fit  for  making  perfect 
butter.  The  calves  cannot  be  retained  with  advantage,  as  these 
breeds  never  pay  for  making  into  veal,  the  only  exception  being 
when  the  owner  desires  to  keep  a  calf  and  wean  it  from  a  favourite 
cow.  It  may  then  be  weaned  and  never  suck  the  cow  at  all,  but 
be  taught  to  drink  and  receive  new  milk  for  a  week,  and  then 
gradually  be  reduced  down  to  skim  milk  only,  until  it  begins  to 
eat.  Before  noticing  the  mode  of  feeding  we  recommend  it  should 
be  arranged  so  that  all  the  stock  on  the  farm  should  have  free 
access  to  lumps  of  rock  salt  at  all  times.  In  ordinary  seasons 
spring  feeding  may  be  commenced  about  the  first  week  in  April, 
as  most  grass  land  will  furnish  food  at  that  time  more  or  less  ;  and 
we  approve  of  feeding  the  grass  early,  so  as  to  keep  it  short  and 
closely  fed  during  spring  and  summer  also.  Although  we  have 
ample  supplies  of  food  for  cows,  the  produce  of  the  arable  land,  to 
supplement  the  pasture  grass  from  this  time,  yet  an  allowance  for 
each  cow  of  from  2  to  4  lbs.  of  bean  or  maize  or  cake  meal  per  day 
may  be  added  with  profit. 

The  first  cutting  of  Italian  rye  grass  will  be  ready  at  this  time 
if  the  best  foreign  seed  has  been  sown  and  well  manured  with 
nitrate  of  soda  or  liquid  manure,  and  the  second  cutting  will 
probably  be  ready  the  second  or  third  week  in  June.  In  the 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  cutting  trifolium  will  be 
ready,  and  if  both  early  and  late  sorts  are  grown  it  will  continue 
fit  for  soiling  until  the  middle  of  July  as  supplementary  food.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  no  deficiency,  mangold  should  be  held 
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over  the  produce  of  the  previous  year  for  eummer  feeding  and 
until  the  autumn,  when  the  root  crops,  such  as  cabbage,  kohl  rabi, 
Thousand-headed  kale,  tall  rape  or  coleseed,  will  be  ready.  We 
must,  however,  allude  to  a  capital  food  for  dairy  cows  grown  by 
some  parties  in  the  south  of  England — viz.,  gourds,  pumpkins, 
American  squashes,  and  the  largest  sorts  of  vegetable  marrows. 
We  have  known  these  grown  to  some  considerable  extent,  so  that 
the  cows  may  have  them  drawn  in  cartloads  on  to  the  pastures, 
and  we  understand  that  when  eating  these  fruits  the  cows  make 
the  most  perfect  butter,  quite  equal  to  grass,  and  far  better  than 
can  be  made  from  mangolds,  carrots,  parsiups,  or  cabbages.  It 
is  said  that  upon  analysis  made  by  Dr.  Yoelcker  he  reported 
that  it  was  calculated  to  produce  butter  of  fine  quality.  These 
fruit  will  last  during  August,  September,  and  October  if  cultivated 
for  the  purpose,  as  they  sometimes  are,  between  and  amongst 
mangoldis. 

After  October  root-feeding  will  commence  in  earnest,  beginning 
with  cabbages,  then  kohl  rabi,  carrots,  and  parsnips,  reserving 
and  storing  mangolds  to  make  good  any  break  or  deficiency  in  the 
food  during  the  following  summer.  When  root-feeding  is  com- 
menced 6  or  8  lbs.  of  well-made  park  or  upland  pasture  hay  should 
be  given  twice  a  day,  this  when  well  made  having  an  agreeable 
aroma  arising  from  the  sweet-scented  vernal  grase  (Anthoxanthum 
odoratum)  which  it  usually  contains.  Some  of  the  before-named 
roots  or  vegetable  food  may  be  given  twice  a  day,  about  25  or 
80  lbs.  at  each  bait,  passed  through  the  cutter  and  mixed  with 
meal  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  lbs.  each  bait  of  beans,  maize,  barley, 
oats,  or  decorticated  cotton  cake,  meal,  or  the  bran  of  wheat. 
These  are  valuable  adjuncts  when  strewed  over  and  mixed  with 
the  cut  or  pulped  roots,  as  it  is  better  for  the  cows  and  attended 
with  less  waste  than  when  the  foods  are  given  separately,  although 
the  above  must  be  considered  liberal  feeding.  Our  plan  is  to  put 
some  clean  sweet  straw,  either  of  wheat  or  oats,  in  the  racks  at 
night,  and  whatever  portion  mav  be  left  in  the  morning  is  used 
for  littering  the  pens.  When,  however,  the  cows  are  dry  and  in 
calf  the  above  food  is  too  good  for  them,  and  we  recommend  that 
they  should  receive  their  food  minus  the  meal  or  cake  to  prevent 
their  making  fat  internally,  the  disadvantage  of  which  we  have 
previously  alluded  to. 

We  will  now  allude  to  the  horses  which  we  have  stated  as  pro- 
bably required,  and  will  suppose  to  be  two  nag  horses  and  one 
farm  horse,  the  provision  for  them  commencing  in  the  spring  with 
an  allowance  of  green  fodder,  the  same  sort  as  provided  for  the 
cows.  Some  gentlemen,  however,  prefer  that  the  riding  and 
driving  horses  should  have  one  hundred  pounds  of  hay  per  week, 
or  hay  mixed  with  a  portion  of  green  fodder,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  allowance  of  com  and  pulse,  which  may  be  defined  as  being 
one  bushel  of  oats  and  half  a  bushel  of  beans  per  week.  This 
idea  will  not  apply  to  the  working  farm  horse,  which  will  of 
course  receive  green  fodder  ad  libitum  as  long  as  it  lasts,  with  one 
and  a  half  bushel  of  oats  and  half  a  bushel  of  beans.  When  the 
green  fodder  fails  a  plan  of  feeding  to  be  continued  during  the 
winter  should  be  adopted.  One  hundred  pounds  of  pasture  hay 
in  chaff,  with  one  and  a  half  bushel  of  bruised  oats,  and  half  a 
bushel  of  cracked  beans,  and  half  a  hundredweight  of  Belgian 
carrots  per  week,  will  be  found  sufficient  for  horses  for  fast  work. 
For  a  farm  horse  in  full  work  two  bushels  of  oats,  half  a  bushel 
of  beans,  one  hundredweight  of  hay,  and  one  hundredweight  of 
carrots  per  week  will  be  none  too  much,  always  being  careful  to 
give  horses  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  pure  water,  and  never 
allow  them  to  drink  at  a  pond  or  trough,  because  in  that  case  the 
quantity  cannot  be  regulated,  which  is  most  important  in  preser- 
ving them  in  health  and  sound  working  condition. 

Some  pigs  must  be  considered  a  necessary  portion  of  the  live 
stock,  not  only  for  furnishing  pork,  bacon,  Sic,  for  family  con- 
sumption, but  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  milk,  vegetables,  and 
refuse  from  the  farm  and  garden.    It  then  becomes  a  question 
whether  it  is  best  to  buv-in  a  certain  number  of  young  animals  at 
about  twelve  weeks  old  or  to  keep  a  breeding  sow.    We  incline 
to  the  former,  as  being  less  trouble  and  capable  of  furnishing  all 
the  meat  required.    The  only  exception  that  we  can  take  to  the 
purchase  of  young  pigs  is  that  at  present  in    some  districts 
typhoid  fever  exists,  and  in  our  purchases  we  cannot  be  sure 
of  avoiding  the  malady,  which  is  not  only  very  infectious  but 
very  fatal.    The  number  of  young  pigs  bought  should  be  some- 
what in  accordance  with  the  food  available  from  the  produce 
of  the  farm  and  gardens  ;  it  is  well  at  any  rate  to  have  pigs  of  two 
ag^es,  and  of  two  different  stages  in  feeding  or  fatness,  as  meat 
■will  then  be  nearly  always  ready  when  required.    Young  fat  pigs 
called  quarter  pork  will  be  wanted  as  well  as  pigs  of  larger  size 
for  bacon ;  it  should  therefore  be  considered  what  breed  of  pigs 
will  be  the  most  suitable  under  such  circumstances.    We  know 
no  breed  so  well  adapted  to  furnish  the  best  meat  at  an  early  age 
as  the  Berkshire.    From  other  breeds  we  may  obtain  early  maturity 
or  fatness  of  the  meat,  yet  it  is  desirable  for  family  use  at  various 
weights  and  ages  that  the  pigs  should  yield  the  largest  portion  of 
lean  meat  as  well  as  fat  at  a  given  age.    In  fact  some  of  our  cele- 
brated breeds  of  pigs  if  killed  at  the  weight  of  70  or  80  tbs.  would 
yield  but  very  little  lean  consumeable  meat.  No  doubt  but  the  mode 
of  feeding  would  have  an  effect  in  producing  an  exoesB  of  either 


fat  or  lean.  In  considering  this  matter  it  must  be  remembered 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  keeping  pigs  at  all  is  the  consumption 
of  inferior  vegetable  food,  both  from  the  field  and  the  garden^  and 
wash  from  the  villa,  and  that  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  animals 
in  a  lean  and  growing  state.  But  to  keep  them  not  onlv  healthy 
and  make  them  fat  enough  to  kill  for  pork  resort  must  be  had  in 
the  first  place  to  beans  or  peas  cracked  to  form  lean  meat,  and 
next  to  the  fatting  with  meal.  The  latter  can  be  done  best^ 
having  regard  to  economy  in  feeding  and  production  of  meat,  by 
feeding  with  the  meal  of  beans,  peas,  maize,  and  barley  in  e^nu 
quantities,  wet  up  with  milk.  The  quantity  of  food  to  be  given 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  we  cannot  attempt  to  define,  we  having 
a  rule  to  recommend  which  never  fails  to  produce  the  best  resulti 
— viz.,  to  regulate  the  quantity  so  that  when  the  animals  have 
done  feeding  and  leave  the  trough  no  food  should  be  left  therein. 
Feed  only  twice  a  day  with  regularity,  as  this  will  give  tiie animals 
time  to  sleep  and  digest  their  food. 

In  villa  farming  there  are  a  variety  of  ideas  and  fanoMS  to  be 
satisfied.  In  some  cases  we  find  a  goat  is  approved  ;  if  so.itshoold 
be  the  large  variety,  which  are  not  onlv  more  docile  but  vrtll  give 
a  larger  quantity  of  milk. .  It  should  be  tethered,  as  this  kind  of 
stock  are  often  mischievous  in  various  ways,  especially  the  smaller 
kinds.  It  is  sometimes,  too,  that  a  pet  lamb  or  sheep  is  kept ;  tl^ 
are  generally  very  quiet  and  harmless,  and  will  feed  without  difr 
culty  or  attention  with  the  cows,  and  may  live  in  the  same  way 
and  in  their  company.  Poultry  will  always  be  required :  thechoiw 
of  sorts  and  kinds  will  of  course  vary  with  the  tastes  and  wishes 
of  the  proprietor,  and  their  management  has  been  so  often  and  bo 
well  treated  of  in  these  columns  that  we  shall  not  further  allude 
to  it  at  present.  The  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  t&c.,  at  the 
farmery  will  have  our  attention  in  the  next  and  concluding  aiticW, 

(To  be  continaed.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

IJorse  Labour. — This  has  been  so  much  delayed  throngh  the 
month  of  June  that  much  work  peculiar  to  that  month  has  been 
put  off  entirely  on  account  of  the  weather  having  been  adverse 
to  the  cultivation,  cleaning,  and  preparing  the  land  as  usual  for 
root  crops.    Various  crops  requiring  seed  and  tillage  to  be  done  in 
a  practical  manner  will  now  be  pressing,  and  the  horse  power  will 
be  taxed  to  get  the  land  fit  for  the  seed  of  turnips,  Ac    This  is, 
however,  about  the  best  time  to  put  in  the  seed  for  the  main  crop 
of  turnips  to  stand  the  winter  to  be  fed  off  by  sheep  stock  until 
the  Swedes  are  ripe  at  the  usual  time,  January  and  February. 
The  best  roots  that  we  know  of  amongst  the  great  variety  of 
turnips  which  are  offered  by  the  seedsmen  are  the  Grey  Stone  and 
the  Purple  Top  Mammoth  varieties,  and  they  are  nearly  allied  in 
their  feeding  qualities,  their  capability  of  withstanding  the  changes 
of  climate,  Ac,  and  their  adaptability  for  growth  upon  the  various 
soils,  and  for  both  earl^  or  late  sowing.    They  are  theref&w 
admirably  suited  for  sowing  after  green  fodder  crops  or  as  stubble 
turnips.    The  harvest,  however,  will  this  year  be  so  very  late  thai 
the  prospect  for  a  full  produce  of  turnips  after  a  cereal  crop  is  not 
at  all  encouraging.    The  drilling  of  the  seed  may  be  done  to  the 
best  advantage  dailv  between  the  shocks  of  corn  as  fast  as  it  is 
cut  and  set  up.    When  the  horses  are  hindered  by  the  weather 
the  fallows  intended  for  wheat  may  receive  another  ploughing  m 
order  to  keep  down  the  growth  of  weeds,  Ac,  for  fallow  plougwng 
may  be  done  at  a  time  when  the  land  is  too  damp  for  the  ordinaiy 
preparations  at  seed  time  for  turnips,  Ac.    We  can  recommend  tl» 
seeding  of  tall  rape  or  coleseed  at  this  time  either  for  feeding  off 
by  sheep  or  for  cutting  up  for  soiling  dairy  cows.    This  food  is 
the  very  best  of  all  for  the  production  of  milk  in  large  quantities 
and  of  butter  of  the  finest  quality.    We  say  tall  rape,  because  the 
dwarf  rape  cannot  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  with  the  li^ 
advantage,  the  difference  being  that  the  tall  rape  when  sown  thidt 
will  continue  to  grow  up  in  long  succulent  stems,  but  the  dwarf 
will  die  away  and  leave  a  large  number  of  short  naked  stems  of  a 
wiry  character.    Unless  the  crop  is  taken  in  time  by  feeding  or 
cutting  it  will  not  keep  and  retain  its  produce  and  quality,  for  ia 
the  course  of  a  week  or  two  If  not  used  the  leaves  turn  purple 
then  yellow,  and  fall,  leaving  only  a  small  green  heart  at  the  top 
of  the  stem  about  the  size  of  a  primrose. 

Hand  Labour  is  for  the  most  part  superseded  by  the  machine  for 
the  mowing  of  grass  crops,  except  in  the  case  of  water  meadows, 
where  the  deep  and  numerous  water  carriers  and  drawing  trendies 
offer  a  serious  impediment  to  cutting  grass  with  the  mowing 
machine.  Therefore  these  meadows  afford  nearly  the  only  opgoT> 
tunity  for  hand  labour  in  mowing  with  the  scythe.  The  hoeing 
of  mangolds,  carrots,  Swedish,  and  common  turnips  will  now  hi 
going  on,  and  in  such  a  season  of  showery  weather  as  we  have 
passed  through,  should  it  continue  the  weeds  must  be  cut  up  by 
hand-hoeing,  even  if  the  land  is  too  damp  for  them  to  die  off. 
There  is,  however,  the  greater  necessity  in  such  cases  to  hoe  the 
weeds  in  their  infancy,  many  of  which  would  then  die  off ;  hut 
when  they  are  left  to  get  strong  before  hoeing,  they  not  only  live 
but  compete  with  the  crop  and  dispute  the  possession  of  the  soil* 
and  at  the  same  time  feeding  upon  the  manures  placed  in  the  soil 
for  the  benefit  of  our  vegetable  productions.    In  a  season  Uke  the 
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present  there  is  a  great  advantage  where  the  root  seedB  hare  heen 
pnt  in  upon  the  Btetch,  hecanse  in  that  case  the  horse-hoeing  may 
take  place  and  be  done  effectnally  at  any  period  daring  the  growth 
of  yonng  plants,  without  any  probability  of  burying  or  injuring 
them,  as  is  often  the  case  when  the  seed  is  drilled  upon  the  flat, 
more  particnlarly  when  the  weather  is  adverse. 

Buying  in  the  stock  of  Hampshire,  Dorset,  and  Sussex  Down 
sheep  wul  now  be  ^oing  on,  and  large  numbers  of  Iambs  are  now 
being  purchased  to  go  into  the  midland  and  other  counties,  at 
the  early  fairs  in  Hants,  Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Sussex  :  the  principal 
beinff  ^tockbridge,  Overton,  Alresford,  and  Weyhill  in  Hants, 
Britrord  and  Wilton  near  Salisbury  in  Wilts,  Dorchester  in  Dorset, 
and  Lewes,  with  some  others  in  Sussex.  The  practice  of  shearing 
the  lambs  bought  at  these  early  fairs,  especially  those  from  Over- 
ton, Alresford,  Britford,  and  Lewes,  is  to  be  recommended,  for 
altlioa|fh  wool  is  now  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  yet  the  advan- 
tage will  be  found  in  the  well  doing  of  the  sheep  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months.  This  applies  with  much  greater  force  to  the 
croMbied  sheep  than  to  the  pure  breeds  of  either  Hants,  Dorset, 
Wilts,  or  Sussex ;  for  we  know  during  several  years  past  when 
wool  was  dearer  that  the  clip  of  wool  from  those  crossbred  between 
the  Down  and  Cotswold  had  made  from  7t.  to  9s.  per  head  when 
taken  in  the  month  of  Angnst  and  sold  in  the  prease.  We  have 
fortiiier  noiksed  that  these  animals  when  sold  m  the  market  as 
mntton  have  made  long  prices,  and  at  the  same  time  have  yielded 
when  killed  heavier  weights  for  the  food  consumed  than  they 
would  have  done  if  they  had  been  kept  and  sold  in  their  teg 
fleeces. 

KERRY  CATTLE  AT  KILBURN. 

THffiia  were  no  less  than  twenty -nine  entries  of  Kerry  cattle 
at  the  International  Show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at 
Kilbnm,  and  this  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  extension  and  improvement  of  this  valuable 
breed  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  merits.  An  extensive  breeder 
from  the  sister  isle  expressed  his  opinion  that  there  never  was  a 
better  lot  of  Kerrys  brought  together.  The  ereat  attraction  was 
the  noted  bnll  '-Bnsaco,"  the  property  of  Mr.  Robertson  of  La 
Maiicha  near  Dublin.  For  several  years  he  has  been  the  premier 
ball  of  Ireland  in  the  Kerry  class,  and  though  now  over  six  years 
old  he  is  still  a  handsome  animal.  To  him  the  first  prize  of  £20 
was  awaided.  The  next  best,  and  which  took  the  second  prize  of 
£10,  was  "  Punch,"  a  grandson  of  Busaco,  bred  and  exhibited  by 
Dr.  Hogg  of  Streame,  Horeham  Road,  Sussex.  This  little  fellow 
was  only  a  year  and  four  months  old,  and  was  a  great  attraction 
in  the  yard  on  account  of  his  perfect  symmetry  and  smallness  of 
stalare.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Lord  Olonmeirs  '*  Kerry 
Beomit,"  bred  by  Sir  Gerald  Aylmer,  Bart.,  Donadea.  Kildare ;  an 
'esoellent  animal,  but  as  his  place  in  the  awards  indicates,  not  up 
to  the  standard  of  those  alreadv  mentioned. 

In  the  class  for  cows  Lord  Cfonmell  of  Bishop's  Court,  Kildare, 
took  the  fiiBt  prize  with  his  ^'  Pride  of  Kerry ,'^  a  handsome  six- 
year-old  in  full  milk.  Mr.  Richard  Good  of  Aherton,  Cork,  was 
seeond  with  "  Norah  ;"  and  Mr.  Peter  Hay  of  Spike  Island,  Queens- 
tewn.  was  third  with  "  Little  Beauty."  Mr.  Robertson's  *'  Perilla  " 
was  nighly  oommended ;  while  Dr.  Hogg's  *'  Kitty,"  Mr.  Good's 
Molly  "  and  Sir  Richard  Wallace's  *'  Buttercup  "  received  com- 
mendation. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  second  prize  for  the 
best  batter  in  the  Show,  the  produce  of  the  United  ICingdom,  was 
awaided  to  Mr.  Yerscboyle  of  Ross,  Herefordshire,  for  butter 
kom  the  milk  of  Kerry  Cows. 
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FARMING  BY  RAILWAY. 

▲  etauLt  amount  of  farming  has  recently  been  done  in  railway 
ttahaa,  for  thousands  of  people  passing  to  and  from  the  late  great 
A;giicHltBral  Exhibition  at  Kilbum  lutve  discussed  the  condition 
of  the  erops  and  the  prospects  of  the  approaching  harvest.  My 
joaxaejr  was  outwards  from  London — route  the  Midland  Railway  ; 
^lestlnslion  Leeds.  As  the  subject  of  agriculture  pertains  immedi- 
ately  to  the  Journal,  and  a  vast  number  are  interested  in  the  ap- 
peanuMe  of  the  crops  at  this  juncture,  the  publication  of  my 
ladlwaT  notes  will  not  be  inopportune.  A  Midland  express  may 
ttfrord  the  best  possible  facilities  for  surveying  the  crops,  or  at 
;  the  inspection  of  them  is  necessarily  a  fieety  one  and  judgment 
be  prompt ;  yet  I  found  a  pleasant  compensation,  for  if  my 
my  was  swift  it  was  sufSciently  smooth  to  permit  of  writing 
wttlli  a  eoBsiderable  amount  of  comfort,  and  I  have  only  to  tear  a 
fVw  lea'Tes  from  my  notebook  containing  my  impressions  and  send 
iiHtti  to  the  printers.  I  may,  however,  first  place  on  record  two 
irieideiits— one  at  each  end  of  my  joumey--of  a  somewhat  remark- 
able character,  and  of  a  kind  to  acoount  in  a  great  measure  for 
the  vnsatisCaetoTy  app^ranoe  of  the  crops.  My  journey  began  in 
a  teBstorm  and  ended  in  a  frost,  for  on  leaving  St.  Pancras  hail 
Ml  ttiiek  and  fast,  and  early  the  next  morning  at  Leeds  the  roofs 
«f  eottie  large  marquees  were  covered  with  a  film  of  ice.  This 
daiiBg  the  last  week  in  June  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  extreme 
khmity  of  the  season.  And  now  for  my  notes. 
Oft  emerging  from  the  metropolitan  precincts  the  first  glimpse 


of  the  country  is  a  beautiful  one.    The  landscape  is  undulated, 
wooded,  bold,  and  fine,  the  district  being  literally  strewed  with 
flowers,  the  embankment  being  white  with  oseye  daisies,  and  the 
meadows  beyond  bright  with  buttercups ;   grass  full  but  short, 
and  if  the  long-expected  summer  arrives  the  hay  harvest  will  be 
tolerably  good.    A  com  field  here  and  there  presents  a  miserable 
appeamnce  ;  barley  being  yellow,  and  yellower  with  charlocks  ; 
wheat  short  and  poor,  especially  in  the  hollows  ;  potatoes  weak 
and  late.      Onwards  towards  Luton  the  prospect  is  no  better 
— grass  worse,  com  weak,  and  covered  with  charlocks  like  a  cloth 
of  gold  ;  fallows  a  mass  of  weeds,  turnips  not  «own,  clover  full— 
this  and  the  weed  crop  alone  looking  well ;  a  field  or  two  of  seeds 
cut,  lying  in  swathe  flat,  black,  and  wet — a  dismal  look-out. 
Rushing  northwards  we  arrive  at  a  district  of  larger  fields,  fewer 
trees,  and  smaller  hedges  ;  but  although  a  better  system  oi  farm- 
ing appears  to  prevail,  yet  the  result  so  far  is  very  disappointing. 
Barley  yellow,  only  a  tinge  of  green  in  the  ridges  ;  wneat  not 
much  better ;  fallows  a  mass  of  weeds  ;  only  a  few  acres  of  turnips 
sown  ;  clover  cut,  black,  and  wet.    Before  reaching  Bedford  land, 
crops,  and  culture  better  ;  a  few  fields  of  wheat  looking  well  and 
clean.    The  district  passed  through  smitten  with  yellow  fever — 
charlocks  or  wild  mustard  :    but  now  more  fresh,   green,  and 
healthy.    Still  northwards,  grazing  and  arable  land  alternating; 
water  standing  in  hollows,  yet  crops  moderately  good  ;    grass 
green,  but  stock  not  over  sleek.    Onwards  throngh  a  great  graz- 
ing district  ;  pastures  fresh  and  good  :  sheep  and  cattle  generally 
looking  well.     Northwards  from  Leicester  farming  better,  but 
com  late  and  patchy,  quite  yellow  in  furrows  ;  wheat  better 
than  barley  ;  a  few  fields  promising  ;  beans,  healthy  but  weedy  ; 
and   some  turnips   above    ground  ;    pastures    full,  stock    good. 
More  nearly  approaching  Trent  crops    of   all    kinds   generally 
better,  but  not  one  field  of  com  in  a  mile  can  be  described  as 
excellent.     North  of  the  Trent  hedges  white  as  a  sheet  with 
"  May."    This  in  July  I    Land  wet  and  poor  ;  crops  ditto.    On  to 
Chesterfield  the  outlook  generally  very  poor ;  crops,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, late  and  badly  coloured.    Approaching  Sheffield  farm- 
ing ends,  and  between  the  smoke-infested  district  of  Sheffield  and 
that  of  Leeds  there  can  be  few  if  any  lucrative  crops  this  year. 

From  an  esthetic  point  of  view  the  district  passed  throngh  is 
pleasant,  in  places  picturesque,  but  agriculturally  the  prospect  is 
decidedly  a  gloomy  one.  Not  two  hundred  acres  of  really  superior 
wheat  are  visible  in  two  hundred  miles,  while  barley  is  worse,  and 
only  half  a  dozen  fields  of  tumipe  and  three  or  four  of  mangold 
wurtzel  are  seen  above  ground  along  the  whole  journey.  Weeds 
and  wet,  or  its  effects,  predominate.  It  will  be  only  by  a  miracle 
that  farmers  can  make  fortunes  in  the  districts  traversed  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  majority  will  fail 
to  make  "  both  ends  meet "  during  this  extraordinarily  trying  and 
inclement  season. — J.  W. 


POULTRY  FARMING.— No.  2. 

Ws  promised  not  long  ago  to  give  a  sketch  of  our  ideas  as  to 
how  far  poultry  could  be  profitably  produced  on  a  larg^  scale 
for  the  markets  in  this  country.  Since  we  made  that  promise 
we  have  been  stmck  by  the  following  observations  in  a  leading 
article  in  the  Standard  one  day  last  week.  They  refer  to  the 
great  Show  at  Kilburn,  and  to  its  possible  effect  on  the  depression 
of  agriculture.  "  We  wonder  whether  the  bee-keeping  depart- 
ment will  have  any  effect  on  English  fanners.  It  still  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  cultivation  of  eggs,  honey,  poultry,  bacon, 
et  hoc  genui  omne^  cannot  be  made  to  compensate  tor  the  falling- 
off  in  other  things.  Many  people  think  it  can,  many  people  think 
it  cannot.  The  experiment,  however,  has  never  been  fairly  tried 
in  this  country,  for  we  cannot  argue  from  the  conditions  of  the 
last  century  to  those  of  this."  We  thoroughly  endorse  the  belief 
that  the  experiment  has  not  been  fairly  tried,  and  we  should  be 
extremely  glad  to  see  it  so  made.  We  are  now  only  occupied 
with  two  of  the  above-mentioned  industries — viz.,  the  production 
of  poultry  and  eggs,  and  leave  the  consideration  of  the  others  to 
those  who  are  more  conversant  with  them  than  ourselves. 

An  immense  deal  of  harm  has  been  done  by  rash  writing.  To 
begin  with,  certain  wild  enthusiasts,  who  perhaps  deceived  them- 
selves and  certainly  deceived  the  public,  wrote  much  about  the 
enormous  profits  which  might  be  made  by  poultry  breeding. 
Unfortunately  some  of  their  pamphlets  sounded  so  attractive, 
from  the  promise  of  easily  made  gain  which  they  held  out,  that 
they  found  far  more  purchasers  and  readers  than  they  deserved. 
Their  conclusions  were  not  based  on  any  real  or  practical  know- 
ledge, and  were,  of  course,  found  delusive.  Those  who  had  been 
unwise  enoneh  to  place  much  confidence  in  them  were  naturally- 
disgusted,  sold  their  poultry,  often  at  great  loss,  tore  down^  their 
long  rows  of  houses  and  wire  fences,  and  returned  to  their  original 
plan  of  buying  shop  eggs  at  \d.  a  piece  instead  of  producing  them, 
as  they  had  loudly  ext)ected,  at  \d.  a  dozen.  Most  of  the  great 
authorities  on  the  subject  promptly  flew  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion—viz., that  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  make  poultry 
breeding  profitable  in  this  country.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  the  reasons  that  they  urge  against  it,  such  as  these :  that 
we  have  not  in  England  the  many  small  holders  of  land  that 
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there  are  in  France  and  Belf^nm,  who  can  afford  to  give  their 
attention  to  such  minor  departments  of  the  farm  ;  that  our  climate 
is  a  bad  one  and  unsuitable  for  the  production  of  poultry ;  that 
hundreds  of  birds  never  have  been  and  never  will  be  kept  near 
together  without  the  periodical  occurrence  of  epidemics,  which 
often  carry  off  half  the  stock.  We  cannot  but  think  that  though 
great  weight  should  be  given  to  all  these  considerations,  yet  that 
they  are  not  insurmountable  objections  to  some  fresh  and  fair 
trial  being  given  on  intelligible  principles  to  poultry  farming.  The 
present  seems  for  various  reasons  a  peculiarly  opportune  time  for 
the  trial  to  be  made.  The  first  objection — viz.,  that  such  an  oc- 
cupation is  not  suitable  to  the  national  system  of  farming,  seems 
rather  to  beg  the  question.  Besides,  if  the  master  and  his  men  are 
well  employed  on  the  land  and  with  the  herds,  there  seems  to  us 
no  sort  of  reason  why  the  mistress  should  not  be  employed  with 
Ducks  and  chickens  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  now  common 
on  English  famus. 

The  writer  of  the  leader  in  the  same  daily  paper  goes  on  to 
observe,  "  It  is  not  the  exhibitor  of  prize  bulls  or  prize  turnips 
who  feels  most  acutely  the  pressure  of  the  present  times.  Feel  it, 
of  course,  he  does ;  but  not  at  present  in  such  a  shape  as  to  pinch 
him.  It  is  the  small  man,  who  never  fed  a  prize  animal  in  his  life, 
who  is  really  being  ruined  by  the  present  crisis,  and  who  deserves 
our  sympathies  much  more  than  the  unsuccessful  millionaire,  who, 
as  he  knew  nothing  of  farming  when  he  entered  it,  has  no  right  to 
complain  of  losses  when  he  leaves  it.  The  farmer  is  told  that 
events  will  all  come  right ;  that  every  business  has  its  bad  times, 
and  that  if  he  can  only  hold  out  prosperity  is  again  in  store  for 
him.  But  in  that  '  if '  lies  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter.  Thousands 
of  men  may  be  ruined  while  the  system  is  righting  itself,  and  we 
cannot  refuse  them  our  sympathy  even  if  we  refuse  them  our 
convictions."  Our  idea  is  that  in  this  terrible  crisis  for  the  smaller 
farmers  here  described,  when  the  land  will  scarcely  yield  sufficient 
return  to  pay  for  its  cultivation,  and  when  ruin  seems  to  stare 
many  in  the  face  unless  they  can  tide  it  over,  that  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  worth  while  to  turn  serious  attention  to  the  production 
of  poultry  on  a  considerable  scale.  To  the  objection  that  our 
climate  is  too  bad  for  it  we  can  only  say  that  we  do  not  think 
so,  but  we  shall  by-and-by  have  something  more  to  say  on  this 
point.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  a  large  number  of  birds  healthy 
when  in  close  proximity  is  a  real  and  very  formidable  one,  and 
we  can  but  give  what  seem  to  us  the  best  means  of  obviating  it. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  seen  and  heard  of  what  by  a  strange 
misnomer  are  called  "  poultry  farms  " — viz.,  long  rows  of  pens  or 
small  poultry  houses,  generally  arranged  on  each  side  a  central 
covered  passage,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  small 
runs  attached  to  them  externally.  Such  places  are  very  nice  and 
convenient  for  amateurs,  not  in  lieu  of  but  as  supplementary  to 
more  extensive  ranges.  For  breeding  youn^  Pigeons  most  of  them 
would  be  admirable,  or  for  housing  exhibition  poultry  during  bad 
weather,  and  protecting  light-coloured  birds  from  the  sun  ;  in- 
deed, most  varieties  look  the  better  in  a  show  after  having  spent 
two  or  three  days  on  clean  straw  iu  such  a  place,  but  for  keeping 
fowls  as  profitable  stock,  much  more  so  for  rearing  them,  such 
establishments  are  worse  than  useless. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  saw  an  advertisement  to  the  effect  that 
in  some  such  place,  covering  about  2  acres,  from  £1500  to  £2000 
a  year  might  be  made  by  rearing  birds  for  the  markets.  We 
venture  to  be  positive  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for 
anyone  to  make  anything  like  a  tithe  of  that  sum,  and  anyone 
who  honestly  believes  in  its  possibility  must  be  totally  ignorant 
of  the  whole  subject.  We  shall  not  be  so  rash  as  to  hazard  any 
plan  for  a  poultry  farm,  much  less  shall  we  draw  out  any  elaborate 
calculation  as  to  the  profits  which  might  be  derived  from  one. 
Figures  may  be  made  to  prove  almost  anything,  and  those  who 
have  pretended  to  enter  into  them  have  done  much  harm.  Our 
endeavour  is  always  to  be  practical  and  to  have  opinions  on  facts 
alone  for  which  we  can  personally  answer.  In  the  present  instance 
our  object  is  to  point  out  clearly  the  chief  difficulties  of  keeping  a 
large  number  of  birds  congregated  together,  and  to  give  our  ideas 
as  to  how  and  how  far  these  difficulties  may  be  overcome.  We 
can  only  do  so  on  the  analog  of  the  method  by  which  they  can 
be  overcome  when  birds  are  kept  in  much  smaller  numbers.  Such 
analogies  as  we  have  before  pointed  out  only  partially  hold  good. 
Because  fifty  fowls  may  be  kept  in  health  on  an  acre  of  ground 
and  yield  a  fair  profit,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  five  hundred 
will  do  the  same  on  ten  acres.  We  do  believe,  however,  that  many 
of  the  difficulties  on  this  score,  and  the  risks  too,  may  be  much 
lessened  by  the  intelligent  distribution  of  stock  over  suitable 

? round,  and  by  its  systematic  management  on  natural  principles, 
he  headings  of  the  subject  on  which  we  hope  to  say  something 
in  order  are — 1,  The  land,  position  and  climate  most  suitable  for 
pwoultry  in  large  numbers  ;  2,  Their  distribution  and  accommoda- 
tion on  it ;  3,  Their  general  management,  and  the  breeds  most 
suitable  for  various  requirements. — C. 


VARIETIES. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Irish  farmers  to  Marlborough 
House  last  week,  headed  by  the  Her.  Canon  Bagot  and  Mr.  James 


Robertson  of  Dublin,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
caused  a  special  warrant  to  be  issued,  conferring  the  distinction 
of  '*  Seedsmen  to- His  Royal  Highccis"  on  Messrs.  Hogg  and 
Robertson  of  Dublin,  of  which  firm  Mr.  Robertson  is  the  active 
partner. 

Wb  are  informed  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  have  awarded  to  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  » 
silver  medal  for  the  success  that  has  attended  their  efforts  ia 
practically  illustrating  their  system  of  laying  down  land  to  per- 
manent pasture  lawns,  &c, 

The  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Daniels,  Brothers,  for  the- 

heaviest  and  best  three  specimens  of  the  Defiance  Giant  cabbage 
grown  from  seed  supplied  at  their  establishment  have  recently 
been  competed  for.  Specimens  were  sent  bv  over  a  hundred  groweis^ 
and  many  of  the  cabbages  were  remarkable,  not  only  for  size  but, 
quality.  The  premier  exhibits  came  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
others  from  various  districts.  There  were  numerous  competitor* 
in  Norfolk,  but  their  specimens,  though  large  by  themselves,  were 
small  compared  with  the  prizewinners.  The  following  is  the  prize 
list :— First,  Mr.  S.  Osborne,  Old  Park,  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight  p 
weight  86  lb.  8  oz.  Second,  Mr.  T.  Creed,  Kemsdale,  Faversham,. 
Kent;  weight  85  tt).  14  oz.  Third,  Mr.  E.  Pitts,  Mirables,  neai 
Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight :  weieht  36  lb.  12  oz.  Fourth,  Mr.  E.  Samuel, 
-     -  .'.     -^.^-^  Fifth,  Mr.  E.  Nunn,  Hey- 

oz. 


V  eninor,  isie  oi  n  igni ;  weitrai;  oo  lu.  12 1 
Sawston,  Cambs^  weight  84  lb.  14  oz. 
bridge,  Maldon,  Essex ;  weight  33  lb.  4 


BEE-KEEPING  AT  CARLUKE. 

Last  year  my  health  improved  during  a  stay  of  ten  days  at 
Carluke,  which  is  a  high-lying  bleak  country  place  in  the  centre 
of  Lanarkshire.  On  my  return  to  England  I  resolved  to  revisit 
the  place  and  make  a  longer  stay  this  year.  In  making  arrange- 
ments to  leave  home  for  a  season  the  apiary  presented  the  greatest 
difficulties.  Who  could  or  would  manage  my  bees  if  they  were 
left?  Nobody.  So  I  resolved  to  take  my  bees  with  me,  and 
hence  made  arrangements  with  the  London  and  North- Western 
Company  to  carry  them  by  passenger  train  (in  a  horse  box),  from^ 
Manchester  to  Carluke,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  at  a 
carriage  rate  of  l\d.  per  pound.  Well,  on  the  21st  of  June 
thirty  hives  and  their  owner  left  Mancnester  at  11  A.M.,  and 
arrived  at  Carluke  at  6.40  P.M.  Neither  the  hives  nor  horse  box 
were  sufficiently  ventilated  for  a  warm  day  in  summer,  and  the 
bees  suffered  much  by  the  way.  The  fault  was  wholly  my  own, 
as  ample  ventilation  'would  have  prevented  the  slightest  injury 
to  either  combs  or  bees.  My  bees  will  be  my  playthings  here  for 
a  while,  and,  weather  permitting,  they  will  gather  honey  enough 
to  pay  expenses  and  keep  me  in  pocket  money. 

The  spring  months,  it  appears,  have  been  more  favourable  for 
bees  here  than  in  the  north  of  England,  for  swarming  commenced 
here  in  May  this  year.  Many  of  the  earliest  swarms  have  their 
combs  down  to  their  boards  already.  I  am  pleased  with  aU  I 
have  seen.  Hives,  though  not  very  heavy,  are  strong  in  bees  and 
able  to  do  a  gi-eat  deal  of  work.  The  bee-masters  themselves^ 
most  of  them  working  men,  are  in  fine  tone  and  full  of  hope  and 
enthusiasm.  Their  success  in  1878  and  other  years  gives  them 
great  confidence.  Having  had  one,  and  in  many  instances  two 
good  swarms,  from  each  stock  hive  already,  all  they  now  care 
about  is  weather.    The  profits  last  year  in  some  instances  were 

freater  than  those  whicn  were  mentioned  last  autumn  in  this 
ournal.  Mr.  James  Rennie  from  ei^ht  stocks  and  their  swarms 
realised  £40,  and  good  stocks  for  this  year.  From  one  hive  and 
its  swarms  Mr.  Caldwell  sold  honey  to  the  amount  of  £8,  and 
increased  his  stock  threefold.  This  is  encouraging  work,  and 
done  by  the  sons  of  toil  who  never  use  artificial  pollen  or  arti- 
ficial foundations,  or  modern  inventions  of  any  kind. 

The  swarming  mode  of  management  is  generally  approved 
and  followed  here.  Early  swarming  is  aimed  at,  and  two 
swarms  from  everv  stock  hive  are  coveted.  This  vear,  which 
is  a  late  one,  the  bees  here  began  to  swarm  naturally  in  May, 
and  May  swarms  generally  speaking  have  their  hives  filled  or 
nearly  filled  with  combs  by  the  time  clover  comes  into  flower. 
One  bee-keeper  told  me  yesterday  that  the  honey  of  goose- 
berrv  bushes  and  sycamore  trees  is  so  green  in  colour  that  it  ia 
hardly  saleable  either  in  the  comb  or  out  of  it.  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  this,  for  I  consider  the  hone;^  gathered  from  these  plants 
is  richer  and  higher  flavoured  than  either  clover  or  heather  honey, 
which  take  best  and  sell  most  readily  in  the  markets  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  The  honey  plant  here  that  comes  in  immediately 
after  Sycamore  is  field  mustard,  which  yields  a  clear  honey  but 
not  very  high  flavoured.  Well,  there  may  be  wisdom  in  keeping 
bees  breeding  and  building  combs  to  a  great  extent,  while  the 
least  saleable  honey  is  being  gathered.  Another  reason,  and  the 
main  one,  for  adopting  and  practising  the  swarming  system,  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  most  natural  and  is  attended  with  less  risk  of 
losing  swarms.  Practical  men  know  well  that  there  is  immense 
and  continual  risk  of  losing  swarms  on  the  non-swarming  system 
if  bees  are  not  constantly  watched,  and  working  men  have  not 
time  to  do  this.  Again,  it  is  well  known  that  with  a  multipli- 
cation of  swarms  within  certain  limits  there  is  in  ^ood  seasons  a 
multiplication  of  bees,  young  queens,  and  combs,  giving  the  bee- 
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maMfr  a  choice  of  stocks,  and  an  opportunity  of  making  stocks 
^oablj  strong  in  antnmn  by  uniting  the  bees  of  honey  hires  to 
^hose  tittt  are  kept  for  stock. 

Bapering,  eking,  and  nadiring  are  resorted  to  in  giving  bees 
xoom,  -ADd  there  does  not  seem  to  be  existing  here  a  prejudice 
jigainst  any  of  these  modes  of  enlargement ;  and  the  hives  in  use 
admit  and  facilitate  all  the  arts  of  apiculture,  save  and  except 
what  is  oalied  the  moveable-comb  system.  While  I  admire,  com- 
mend, and  follow  the  practice  of  the  bee-keepers  of  Carluke,  I 
■cannot  fail  to  see  and  know  that  their  great  success  is  owing  to 
the  excellency  of  their  management  in  a  great  degree.  Everything 
is  done  at  the  best  time  and  in  the  best  manner,  and  this  is  the 
.secret  of  success  in  all  systems  and  with  every  kind  of  hive. 
Whatever  is  worth  doing  should  be  done  well,  and  wherever  this 
principle  in  farming,  gardening,  bee-keeping,  and  other  pursuits 
u  earned  out  with  constancy  the  results  are  good  and  satisfactory. 
Inattention  in  bee-keeping  with  all  kinds  of  hives  and  systems  is 
■a  rery  short  road  to  failure.  Bee-keepers  themselves  are  often 
more  at  fault  than  the  weather^  their  bees,  or  their  hives. — 
A.  Pettigbkw,  Carluke^  Lanarktkxre. 


WHAT    A    DIFFERENCE! 

{Translated  from  the.  German.) 

Whflk,  according  to  the  statements  of  men  of  science,  the 
anccession  of  changes  of  climate  consequent  upon  the  change  of 
aeasons  takes  place  most  regularly  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
more  especially  in  tropical  countries,  in  our  own  country  the 
Tariations  of  climate  are  very  great.  This  is  especially  the  case  as 
Tegards  spring  time,  which  sometimes  commences  early  and  some- 
timea  late,  and  is  otherwise  very  variable. 

It  will  perhaps  hardlv  be  possible  to  determine  the  real  cause  of 
this  difference,  as  the  length  of  the  days  and  the  position  of  the 
snn  in  the  heavens,  as  well  as  his  power  of  radiating  heat,  remain 
the  same  from  year  to  year.  In  my  opinion  the  best  explanation 
that  can  be  given  is,  that  when  the  masses  of  ice  in  the  northern 
regions  begin  to  move  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  these  blocks 
•  or  icebergs  are  driven  by  storms  towards  our  shores,  and  we  feel 
their  effect  in  the  prevailing  low  degrees  of  temperature. 

Although  this  changeable  weather  affects  every  agriculturist, 
still  more  does  it  affect  bee-keepers,  for  no  other  branch  of  indus- 
try is  so  entirely  dependant  upon  weather  as  apiculture.  Other 
branches  of  agriculture  may  still  succeed  in  spite  of  high  winds, 
cloudy  sky,  low  temperature,  drc,  but  bees  are  unable  to  collect 
honey  and  pollen  if  the  temperature  of  the  air  be  only  one  degree 
less  than  that  at  which  they  are  able  to  work  continuously  ;  and 
if  nevertheless  thev  venture  out  visiting  flowers,  the  injury  to  the 
colonies  will  probably  be  greater  than  any  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  such  excursions. 

Of  what  bees  are  capable  of  doing  early  in  the  year  if  the  weather 
is  favourable  we  had  proofs  in  1848,  the  year  of  revolutions. 
Though  I  do  not  keep  regular  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  weather, 
still  many  events,  from  their  being  out  of  the  common,  produce 
such  vivid  impressions  upon  the  mind  that  they  are  remembered 
long  afterwards.  In  the  year  referred  to  the  warm  weather  set  in 
so  early  that  at  Easter  (about  the  20th  April)  the  blossoms  of  the 
Ijilberry  were  falling  off  after  the  bees  had  collected  large  quanti- 
ties of  honey  from  them.  In  my  apiary  at  Bankwitz  the  bees  had 
gathered  so  much  honey  in  April  from  a  field  of  rape  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  towards  the  end  of  that  month  I  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  give  the  bees  more  room,  to  empty  the  honey  compart- 
ments filled  by  them  with  new  combs  which  they  had  stored  with 
■honey.  The  hives  were  completely  full  of  bees  and  capable  of 
giving  off  swarms  at  this  early  time  of  the  year. 

When  I  think  of  this  and  compare  it  with  the  sad  state  the 
stocks  are  in  at  the  present  time  (nearly  the  middle  of  May)  I  feel 
inclined  to  exclaim  :  0  jerum,jerum  !  quanta  mutatio  rerum  !  (how 
things  have  changed  1)  A  greater  contrast  can  hardly  be  imagined 
than  a  comparison  of  the  spring  of  the  present  year  with  that  of 
1848  as  regards  the  progress  of  the  colonies.  I  do  not  remember 
breeding  having  commenced  so  late,  and  the  development  of  the 
colonies  altogether  being  in  such  a  backward  state  for  many  years 
past.  When  the  weather  is  seasonable  the  bees  in  the  hive  at  this 
time  of  the  year  are  generally  numerous  enough  to  cover  their 
■combs  completely,  and  any  parts  of  comb  which  the  bee-keeper 
may  have  cut  away  will  be  found  to  have  been  replaced  by  them, 
but  at  present  they  are  still  concealed  between  the  combs.  The 
population  of  the  hives  is  much  less  than  what  it  was  in  March, 
^nd  they  scarcely  have  as  much  brood  now  as  is  usually  met  with 
in  the  hives  in  the  month  of  February  when  the  winter  has  not 
heca  too  severe.  Our  actual  winter  the  bees  survived  in  tolerably 
ffood  condition,  but  the  second  winter  we  have  passed  through 
has  proved  most  disastrous  to  them,  and  so  has  spring  until  now. 
The  very  elements  seem  to  have  broken  loose.  It  is  reported 
from  Szegedin,  which  town  has  been  visited  with  such  a  terrible 
inundation,  that  even  after  the  dreadful  catastrophe  the  works 
for  repairing  the  dams  to  .protect  the  town  were  repeatedly  de- 
stroyed by  the  a^tated  floods ;  here  also  frightful  storms  have 
l)een  raging,  blowmg  off  and  destroying  the  roofs  of  the  hives  in 


my  apiary,  knocking  down  entire  piles  of  hives,  and  otherwise 
damaging  them. 

The  heaviest  loss,  however,  will  be  due  to  the  present  unusually 
depopulated  state  of  even  the  largest  colonies.  The  bees  from 
sheer  necessity  rush  out  of  the  hive  impatiently  during  a  moment 
of  sunshine  and  perish  in  large  numbers  on  these  excursions  ;  and 
while  pasture  would  be  plentiful  if  only  the  weather  were  favour- 
able, we  are  now  obliged  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  feed- 
ing the  bees  in  order  to  keep  them  alive.  They  were  not  able  to 
utilise  to  any  extent  the  flowers  of  the  hazel,  the  aspen,  the  willow, 
or  the  cowslip,  nor  the  very  melliferous  blossoms  of  the  gooseberry, 
the  flowering  time  of  which  is  now  nearly  over.  Their  visits  to 
the  gooseberry  blossoms  were  limited  to  one  fine  day,  the  conse- 
quence being  that  when  on  the  following  cold  days  they  again 
left  their  hives,  most  of  them  were  lost.  The  bilberry  is  at  this 
moment  in  full  flower,  and  is  a  great  attraction  to  bees  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  woods  and  forests  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
honey  it  yields ;  but  its  time  of  flowering  will  probably  also 

f)ass  without  being  utilised  by  the  bees,  for  the  temperature  is  so 
ow  that  we  had  a  fall  of  snow  here  last  night,  which,  indeed,  dis- 
appeared from  the  ground  the  next  day.  Still  an  intensely  cold  north 
wind  continues  to  blow,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  any  bee  to 
show  itself  outside  the  hive,  and  so  far  there  does  not  appear  any 
prospect  of  an  immediate  improvement  in  the  weather. 

This  deplorable  state  of  things  affects  me  most  painfully,  because 
I  had  engaged  to  supply  fertile  queens  or  small  colonies  of  the 
beautiful,  gentle,  and  industrious  Italian  bees.  I  am  quite  willing 
to  fulfil  my  promises,  but  it  will  perhaps  be  a  month  later  than  I 
should  have  been  able  to  execute  the  orders  if  the  sea.son  had  not 
been  so  exceptional.  Circumstances  indeed  are  stronger  than  the 
will  of  man.  Man  is  powerless  against  the  forces  of  Nature,  and 
compelled  to  put  up  with  what  is  beyond  his  power  to  alter.  I 
trust,  then,  that  bee-keepers  will  not  lose  patience  in  these  trying 
circumstances,  but  look  forward  to  better  times,  which  surely  will 
succeed  this  unusually  bad  season.  The  Latin  proverb  is  :  Post 
nubxla  Phcebus,  or  as  we  say  in  CrermsLJiy  Auf  Begen /ojgt  sonnen- 
schein  (After  rain  comes  sunshine). — Dr.  Dzierzon,  darlsmarkt, 
St,  Pancras'  Day,  1879. 


THE  BEE  TENT  AT  KILBURN. 

{Continued from  page  20.) 

On  the  second  morning  of  the  Show  the  powerful  gale  and 
heavy  rain  of  the  previous  night  was  found  to  have  wrecked  the 
tent  and  deluged  tnany  of  the  exhibits.  The  Hon.  Secretary  with 
admirable  promptitude  and  energy  at  once  set  machinery  in 
motion,  which  put  all  as  right  as  bad  weather  would  admit  of  by 
Wednesday  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  amidst  occasional 
drowning  showers  the  driving  competition  took  place.  Of  the 
four  competitors  Mr.  Abbott, sen.,  occupied  least  time  (14  minutes) 
and  so  won,  while  his  son  was  altogether  behind  through  failing  to 
find  his  queen.  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Martin  were  about  4  minutes 
longer  than  Mr.  Abbot,  sen.,  but  since  they  drove  in  each  case 
large  skeps  containing  more  comb  by  much  to  transfer  than  that 
found  in  the  one  handled  by  the  winner  the  difference  in  time  is 
accounted  for.  Mr.  Martin  drives  admirably.  He  has  a  tub  cut 
askew,  upon  which  his  skep  is  placed  so  that  the  part  from  which 
the  bees  are  to  run  stands  nighest.  Two  of  the  staves  at  the  side 
of  the  tub  next  the  operator  are  removed,  and  the  opening  thus 
made  gives  an  opportunity  for  putting  on  the  skep  roof.  This  he 
did  occasionally  and  gently.  The  bees  left  well^  while  the  jar 
was  so  slight  that  a  swarm  with  combs  just  built  might  have 
been  operated  upon. 

The  hives  are  in  many  respects  disappointing,  as  some  of  the 
exhibitors  seem  to  be  seeking  rather  novelty  than  utility  or  con- 
venience. The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Abbott  for  a  very 
complicated  arrangement  carrying  forty -six  sectional  boxes,  some 
of  which  in  my  judgment  are  badly  placed  beneath.  The  body 
contains  the  usual  division  boards,  while  the  frames  are  set  across 
the  mouth.  Zinc  queen  excluders  with  oblong  apertures  preclude 
ovipositing  in  the  lateral  and  upper  sections,  but  those  beneath, 
which  are  most  likely  to  be  visited  by  the  queen,  are  not  so  protected. 
The  external  surface  of  the  hive  is  very  great,  and  heat  from  it  in 
chilly  weather  must  be  fully  dissipated.  Its  one  distinguishing 
feature  is  a  copper  bottle  running  into  a  crown  board  made  hollow 
to  receive  it.  This  bottle  is  to  be  filled  with  hot  water  to  warm 
the  sections  which  stand  over  it,  so  that  the  bees  may  be  induced 
to  accept  them.  It  thus  separates  too  much  the  sections  from  the 
main  body,  while,  when  the  bottle  has  done  warming  the  bees,  the 
bees  will  have  to  warm  the  bottle.  This  is  one  of  those  improve- 
ments for  which  we  venture  to  predict  a  short  life.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Hooker  obtained  the  second  prize  for  the  most  highly  finished 
hive  in  the  class,  but  which  is  entered  "not  for  sale."  The 
alighting  board  is  low  to  save  queens  with  defective  wings  and 
IalK>ur  to  laden  workers.  Should  a  swarm  issue  a  body  box, 
similar  within  to  the  first  hive,  is  provided  to  receive  it ;  this  is 
then  placed  over  the  stock  and  allowed  to  work  separately  until 
its  combs  are  furnished  with  brood,  when  stock  and  parent,  ac- 
cording to  exhibitor,  are  united,  and  give  an  immense  population 
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for  Bnper  work.  The  crate  of  supers  is  very  ingeniously  fixed 
with  parallel  wedges,  while  the  carpet  cover  for  this  crate  has  two 
Blats  nailed  to  it,  which  drop  over  the  sides  when  the  carpet  is  in 
position  and  hold  it  at  once. 

Messrs.  Neighbour  stand  No.  8.  The  sections  are  here  placed 
in  frames  laterally  and  in  a  crate  above,  with  queen  excluders, 
straw  in  wooden  frames  forming  the  cover  board.  Mr.  Clapp 
(highly  commended)  gives  a  convenient  method  of  holding  down 
the  edges  of  the  quilt  by  folding  slips  turning  back  on  hinges. 
The  floorboard  is  reversible  and  the  hive  well  made.  The  Myrtle 
hive  has  a  very  admirable  method  for  hinging  the  super  case, 
which  stops  when  standing  at  right  angles  to  its  shut  position, 
while  the  cover  can  be  lifted  off  if  desired  and  returned  to  its 
hinged  position  in  a  moment.  Mr.  Jas.  Lee  (highly  commended) 
— his  dummy  is  new  and  convenient.  Mr.  Thorn  (highly  com- 
mended)— good  hive,  sensibly  arranged  in  two  body  boxes,  both 
to  cany  frames  and  sections. 

Mr.  Watson  shows  a  curious  hive,  with  semicircular  frames  far 
too  small  to  be  of  any  real  value.  The  comb  space  is  not  very 
much  greater  than  half  that  of  the  Woodbury.  It  carries  novel 
supers  made  of  rings  of  earthenware.  These  are  pretty  when 
filled,  but  ought  to  be  carefully  jacketed  to  secure  warmth.  Mr. 
Martm  exhibits  a  new  adaptation  of  the  Stewarton  slide,  which  is 
made  to  run  in  the  hive  sides,  giving  admission  to  lateral  boxes. 
An  Everett  extractor  with  A.  J.  Root's  gearing  attracted  much 
attention.  Here  the  honey  passes  through  a  strainer  before  it 
reaches  the  tap  beneath.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  uncapping 
knife  with  thick  blade  bevelled  towards  each  edge,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  drag  occasioned  by  a  large  surface  of  metal  touching  the 
comb.  This  knife  should  be  remembered  b^  all  about  to  buy  an 
extractor.  Mr.  Newman,  the  courteous  Editor  of  the  *'  Amencan 
Bee  Journal,"  is  a  visitor  with  us.  He  addressed  in  inspiriting 
and  eloquent  terms  one  of  the  gatherings  in  the  manipulating 
tent  on  Friday,  his  remarks  meeting  with  a  hearty  response.  The 
whole  Exhibition  has  been  amongst  the  most  popular  with  visitors 
of  any  of  the  many  things  Kilburn  has  had  of  late  to  show,  the 
manipulations  attracting  crowds  who  have  not  only  been  sur- 
prised, we  hope,  but  have  been  enlightened,  and  made  in  many 
cases  the  teachers  to  others  of  new  ideas. 

Here  I  have  been  constantly  plied  with  questions  showing  the 
deep  interest  taken,  while  the  value  of  that  form  of  hive  which 
admits  of  the  use  of  the  extractor  is  beginning  to  be  seen  with 
clearness,  even  by  those  who  as  yet  use  steps  only.  The  bearing 
of  the  advocates  of  fixism  is  in  a  marked  manner  changed  from 
that  which  I  remember  at  the  first  Crystal  Palace  Show.  The 
determination  of  the  Committee  to  close  on  Monday,  according  to 
the  original  programme,  was  heard  with  regret  by  those  high  in 
authority  at  KUbum,  who  thus  give  testimony  to  the  great 
attractiveness  of  this  section  of  the  Exhibition.  On  Saturday 
Royalty  again  honoured  us.  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Countess  of  Yarborough, 
and  several  other  notabilities  made  an  inspection,  lingering  while 
explanations  were  given  of  the  salient  points.  The  Committee  . 
are  now  making  arrangements  for  increasing  the  educational  value 
of  the  tent  manipulations  at  Kensington  on  the  22nd,  23rd,  and 
24th  inst. — F.  Cheshire,  Avenue  Houte^  Acton^  W. 


of  thunder  showers.  It  settled  all  right  on  an  espalier,  but  too 
near  the  parent  hive,  in  consequence  of  which  the  young  queen 
must  have  taken  wing  in  the  act  of  being  hived  and  returned  to 
the  old  home,  as  the  bees  all  returned  there  in  the  coarse  of  an 
hour  or  two.  How  they  manage  to  live  is  a  mystery,  as  no  honej 
is  visible  in  any  cells  from  the  windows,  and  the  weather  continues 
to  keep  the  bees  idle  at  home. 

We  amused  ourselves  after  the  event  last  mentioned  by  examin- 
ing and  re-arrang^ng  the  combs  in  the  swarms  of  June  16th  and 
24th,  after  our  new  lights  as  to  the  use  of  impressed  sheets.  Borne 
of  the  whole  combs  had  sagged,  as  was  to  have  been  expected. 
These  were  trimmed  or  removed,  and  properly  arranged  combs 
introduced.  Not  a  particle  of  sealed  honey  cx>uld  be  seen  in  either 
of  these  hives,  and  scarcely  any  in  the  open  cells. — B.  A  W. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Brahma  Dorkikgs  (J/.  B ).— If  you  wish  the  progeny  to  be  dark  have 
both  parents  dark  ;  if  yon  wish  for  light-coloured  birds  have  both  parents 
light-coloured. 

Pheasant  Chicks  {neyufood).—They  hatch  in  the  same  time  as  the 
domestic  fowl  and  require  the  same  treatmeut.   Consult  our  **  Poultry  Book." 

Death  op  Dlxk  KCapt.  Jack»fm).—'DcBXh  was  cauaed  by  some  poison. 
Wild  Ducks  often  frequent  salt  marshes. 

Bees  in  Wciodblry  Hive  (IK.  B.  C.).— From  your  account  It  seani 
probable  that  your  bees  have  partially  descended  into  the  Woodbury;  but 
why  not  lift  off  the  straw  skep  and  see  ?  We  doubt,  however,  whether  they 
will  make  that  their  permanent  dwelling  if  left  as  they  are,  seeing  that  the 
mass  of  comb  is  in  the  skep.  If  the  weather  is  as  bad  with  you  as  it  is  and 
has  been  with  U8  we  should  be  disposed  at  once  to  transfer  the  combs  of  tbe 
skep  to  the  Woodbury  bar-frames,  as  there  is  hardly  any  breeding  going  on 
and  no  honey  in  any  quantity  to  trouble  the  operator.  Doabtkas  we  iball 
have  Mjnu  thing  of  a  glut  of  honey  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month. 

Stkwaiiton  Boxes -Failures  in  Hivisa  (^4  C<m*tant  Rfadtr).-Our 
Scotch  friend  to  whom  we  referred  your  case  says,  ••  Your  coTTespondent 
seems  to  have  acted  according  to  instructions  quite  right.  The  faflmw 
seems  to  me  to  have  resulted  from  uniting  a  second  swarm  with  a  virgin 
queen  and  disproportionate  numbers  when  no  honey  was  abounding,  instewi 
of  a  first  Bwanu  when  honey  was  abounding.  Both  swarms  ^onld  be 
sufficed  with  huney  when  united."  Supposing  that  all  was  rightly  done 
according  to  instructions  we  are  inclined  to  thmk  that  the  second  swarm 
added  (whether  prime  swarm  or  cast)  was  in  a  state  of  semi-etarvation. 
Bees  will  not  welcome  new  comers  unless  they  have  an  extra  good  sackfal 
of  honey,  as  they  always  have  in  ordinary  seasons  when  swarming.  This  It 
is  which  makes  bees  weigh  so  heavily  in  the  swarm.  But  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  say  certainly  why  or  how  you  failed  so  lamentably.  Any  incaotioQi 
knock  or  jar  to  ei'her  hive  would  be  enough  to  excite  angry  feelings, and  to 
make  them  receive  the  new  comers  with  more  than  suspicion,  as  tbey  would 
naturally  attribute  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  jar  (which  to  them  wooM 
be  as  an  earthquake  to  us)  to  the  fresh  arrivals.  Then,  bees  are  capricio>iis 
creatures,  and  can  never  be  trusted  to  act  according  to  rule. 

Bees  Carry ino  out  Drones  iApU).—YouT  bees  are  in  despair.  They 
see  no  signs  of  summer  coming  ;  and  so,  believing  it  to  be  ]x>etponed  for  a 
twelvemonth,  they  are  naturally  getting  rid  of  all  supernumeraries  and 
making  preparation  for  a  hard  winter  with  a  scarcity  of  food.  Ton  may 
make  an  artiticial  swarm,  but  with  only  one  hive  it  is  a  risky  thing,  nnlew 
you  can  examine  it  and  see  whether  there  are  any  forward  royal  cells.  If 
you  do.  mind  yon  feed  both  hives  should  the  weather  not  improve.  You  do 
not  say  whether  your  hive  has  frames  or  not. 


WAX   IMPRESSED  SHEETS— SWARMING  IN  1879. 

I  HBARTILY  thank  your  correspondent  "  J.  S."  (page  489)  for 
his  lucid  remarks  upon  my  tentative  e^tpenments  with  the  im- 
pressed wax  sheets.  The  record  of  my  failures  and  disappoint- 
ments will  not  have  been  written  in  vain  if  his  experience  shall 
be  a  guide  to  others  in  a  like  predicament.  Since  I  wrote,  and 
before  seeing  his  remarks,  I  had  adopted  his  method  of  afl^ing 
the  comb  as  guides  along  the  bars  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  more 
in  the  case  of  a  recently  constructed  laterally  expanding  hive, 
which  I  hope  to  people  to-morrow  with  a  large  expected  swarm. 

Talking  of  swarms  leads  me  to  observe  that  swarming  this  year 
is  both  unusually  late,  as  indeed  was  to  be  expected,  and  in  my 
case  has  been  attended  with  the  loss  of  the  queen  on  two  occasions, 
when  the  prime  swarms  went  off  in  the  midst  of  a  strong  gale  oi 
wind.  I  am  now  waiting  for  the  issue  of  two  second  swarms, 
which  ought  to  be  enormous  if  thev  do  not  divide.  Observing 
this  tendency,  and  fearing  the  loss  of  a  valuable  imported  queen, 
I  made  a  swarm  artificially  the  other  day  by  simply  transferring 
a  couple  of  frames  containing  some  half-dozen  tenanted  royal  cells 
into  an  empty  bar-framed  hive  and  putting  it  in  the  parent  hive's 
place.  They  appear  to  be  doing  well,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
wretched  weather  will  allow  them.  The  parent  stock  is  quietly 
removing  a  lot  of  drone  grubs,  the  heads  of  which  were  sliced  off  be- 
fore replacing  the  combs.  Not  one  of  my  swarms  has  issued  in  line 
weather.  On  every  occasion  the  weather  has  been  most  unsuit- 
able, but  the  poor  insects  appear  to  have  lost  patience  and  resolved 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  gleam  of  sunsnine. 

Since  I  wrote  the  foregoing  one  of  the  two  expected  second 
Bwarms  has  issued,  but  again  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  again  with 
the  same  result — the  loss  of  its  queen  and  the  return  of  the  swarm 
to  the  hive.  This  same  swarm  issued  again  on  the  90th  after  an 
interval  of  two  days,  during  a  gleam  of  hot  sunshine  in  the  midst 
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REMARKS. 
2nd.— Showery  throughout  the  day  with  occasional  intervals  of  eauBbiW* 

thunder  about  noon  and  sharp  thunder  stoim  4  to  5 JO  PJI> ;  ^^ 
8rd.— Rain  almost  inc^sant ;  verj'  dark  in  morning.  [eTeoiBg. 

4th.— Cool  with  heavy  showers  during  tbe  day ;  fine  moonlight  night. 
6th.— Showery  with  intervais  of  bright  sunshine ;  high  wind. 
6th.— Fair  but  dull  morning ;  rain  coouncnced  about  3  PJi.,  continued  until 

6  P.M. ;  fair  evening. 
7th.— Showery  in  morning,  fine  with  bright  sunshine  after  1  PJl.,  and  high 

wind,  fine  evening. 
8th.— Very  high  wind  and  showery;  gale  of  wind,  rain,  and  hail  atlJOPJf'* 

much  heavier  storm  at  6.80.  p.m.  ;  fair  evening. 
A  cool,  wet,  autumnal  week  with  much  wind.— G.  J.  Sthokb. 

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— JULY  9. 

Etertthino  iB  still  backward,  the  Middlesex  growers  only  now  pfotting 
in  an  appearance  with  Strawberries,  accounts  of  the  fruit  prospect  beiu? 
desponding  all  through  the  home  counties  unless  a  change  takes  place  vezy 
shortly.  Prices  remain  the  same  with  evident  signs  of  a  falling-ofl  in  tbe 
demand. 
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Tnm  olJiwtJWfctiopa  t«kea  nmx  London  ducios  foctj-thjraa  ymt%  the  arenfe  daj  tenpcrature  of  the  week  is  78.7° ;   and  its  night 
60.7°. 


THE    PLEASURES   AND    BENEFITS   OF 
HOBTIOnLTTJEB— FKrriT  PROSPEOTa 

XTHOUQH    an  amateur  only,  I  hare  for 
several  yeais  past  looked  forward  with  plea- 
sure to  Thursday,  th^  day  which  brings  me 
another  number  of  the  Jcumai  of  Hortkul- 
iure,  and  extends  my  acquaiotAnoe  with  those 
who  habitually  write  in  it  To  many  of  those 
writera,  although  knowing  them  through  their 
writings  only,  I  can  har^y  avoid  expressing  my 
gratitude.    Whilst  in  the  active  practice  of  my 
profession  one  of  my  chief  recreations  was  to  devote 
a  few  minutes  daily  to  Grapes,  flowers,  and  orchard- 
house  trees.    Although  the  minutes  were  short  and 
snatched  &om  graver  work,  still,  b^  following  a  system, 
they  sufficed.     To  take  to  the  bedside  oneself  a  tempting 
buach  of  Grapes,  a  juicy  Peach,  or  even  a  few  flowers — to 
ralniffti^r  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  comfort  of  the  feverish 
or  languid  patient,  is  a  luxury  which  medical  men  have 
powlinrlj  the  privilege  of  enjoying.    In  all  this  I  derived 
eraat  help  from  the  Journal  of  Hartioulturg  ;  and  I  believe 
uat  many  of  my  medical  brethren,  both  the  hard-worked 
attd  the  over- worked,  might  be  made  happier  and  healthier 
by  giving  a  few  moments  on  each  day  or  in  each  week  to 
the  perusal  of  its  pages.    Few  things  will  prove  better  to 
unbend  the  mind  and  furnish  a  new  train  of  pleasant  thoughts 
than  the  cultivation  of  a  garden. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  acquire  very  soon  as  much  knowledge 
as  to  kindle  an  active  interest  to  knaw  more.    The  writers 
to  whom  I  refer  are  so  clear,  c^ten  so  graphio,  so  bent  on 
Mying  all  thai  thay  know  on  a  subject,  recountiBg  their 
faihnes  as  well  as  their  successes,  that  any  person  with  a 
tnined  intelligenoe  and  a  love  of  knowledge  may  in  a  short 
time  put  what  he  has  learned  in  practice.    Their  candour 
indeed  has  often  reminded  me  of  a  leading  principle  in  my 
own  profession — ^to  have  no  secrets,  but  to  impart  every- 
thing in  the  8h|4)e  of  knowledge  for  the  general  good.    For 
as  knowledge  is  the  result  of  the  combined  experience  of 
many  minds  in  all  tinoes,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
have  received  of  the  comm4Hi  stock  that  they  should  be 
ready  iu  thek  turn  to  give  akoi.    None  of  the  writen  in 
question  convey  more  in  a  few  words,  I  think,  than  Mr. 
Wilhaai  Taylor  ;  and  it  is  the  terse  narrative  of  the  fruit 
prospects  under  his  own  eve  in  the  Journal  of  the  3rd  inst. 
that  has  tempted  me  to  follow  him,  however  humbly,  by 
saying  what  has  happened  to  me. 

I  ought  to  state  that  my  garden  is  on  the  southern  slope  of 
a  Surrey  hiS,  looking  down  upon  the  broad  weald  of  &usex. 
It  is  at  least  500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  fairly  protected 
by  higher  ground  on  the  north,  east,  and  west,  but  not  to  an 
extent  to  deprive  it  of  the  full  advantage  of  siuahine  (at 
least  when  there  is  such  a  thing)  all  &y  long.  It  is  to 
some  extent,  but  not  completely,  shielded  from  the  south- 
vest  winds,  which  traverse  probably  over  thirty  miles 
between  the  sea  and  us.  The  soil  is  a  deepish  loam  resting 
chiefy  on  clay,  but  in  a  few  parts  on  sana.  Besides  being 
on  a  slope,  it  is  drained  artificially. 
In  this  garden  four  years  ago  about  250  bearing  trees 
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of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  were  planted.  They 
are  mostly  pyramids  and  bushes  ;  but  there  are  several  oa 
walls,  some  espaliers  and  a  few  standards.  They  have 
mostly  grown  treely  and  give  proof  that  the  soil  suits  the 
majority.  Last  year  a  considerable  number  bore  fruit  welL 
This  year  the  crop  will  be  an  almost  complete  failure.  The 
Apples  and  Pears  bbssomed  well,  but  under  the  influence 
of  the  long,  cold,  wet,  sunless  spring  the  fruit  did  not  set| 
or  it  dropped  off  in  its  earliest  stage. 

Among  Pears  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Winter  Nells,  and 
Souvenir  du  Congres  have  fared  best  out  of  thirty  or  forty 
different  varieties.  Of  the  first  I  have  seven  trees  ;  twg  oa 
walls,  the  others  pyramids.  They  have  all  a  moderate  crop, 
and  one  on  a  weet  wall  a  full  crop.  Winter  Nelis  on  au 
east  wall  has  a  good  crop,  whilst  of  several  pyramids  most 
have  some  fruit.  A  pyramid  of  Souvenir  du  Congr^  bears 
a  heavy  crop,  and  several  bushes  of  Josephine  de  Malines 
and  Knight  s  Monarch  have  a  sprinkling  of  fruit.  Several 
of  the  fruitless  trees,  notably  Marie  Louise,  have  their 
leaves,  either  wholly  or  in  round  spots,  blackened  as  if 
scorched.  The  pjTamids  of  this  vanety,  which  blossomed 
well  and  looked  promising,  have  lost  their  fruit,  and  many 
of  the  younger  branches  are  black  and  shrunken,  with 
withered  leaves  still  cUnging  to  them.  On  a  west  wall  a 
tree,  aldiough  it  has  lost  its  fruit,  ddes  not  look  unhealthy. 

Of  a  considerable  variety  of  Cherries  a  Morello  on  a  north 
aspect  and  a  Goveinor  Wood  and  May  Duke  on  a  west  aspect 
promise  fruit.  Of  the  others,  several  blossomed  well,  but 
most  oi  the  fruit  has  lately  fallen  off.  The  Plums,  which 
look  htalthy  and  vigorous,  have  an  insignificant  crop  of 
fruit.  Victoria,  Goe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Belgian  Purple 
are  the  best.  The  different  kind  of  Gage  mostly  blossomed 
well,  bit  the  fruit  has  all  fallen.  I  may  add  that  bull- 
finches, owing  to  the  slowness  with  which  the  buds  un- 
folded, had  an  opportunity  this  spring  of  doing  more  mis- 
chief than  usual. 

Apples  have,  perhaps,  more  signally  failed  than  other 
trees,  although  tne  display  of  blossom  was  superb.  In 
addition  to  the  smaller  trees  in  the  garden  there  are  about 
forty  full-grown  stendard  trees  around  the  grass  fields.  01 
these  a  White  Heart  Cherry  and  several  Plums,  prolific 
last  season,  are  ^bvitless  this.  Two  huge  perry  Pears  have 
good  cr»ps ;  they  blossomed  well,  and  one  of  my  men,  whe 
has  known  them  for  years,  says  that  wl^pnever  thev  do  this 
they  bear  fruit.  The  remainder  are  Apples,  which  are 
mostly  without  fruit ;  but  one  or  two  bearing  local  names 
have  great  crops.  Of  three  Apricots  trees,  tbi3  varieties  the 
Moorpaik  and  Peach,  on  walls,  two  are  dyiog  fast  as  Apricots 
often  do ;  the  other  a  large  tree,  which  looked  healthy  in  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  seems  inclined  to  follow  their 
example.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  heavily  laden  vrith 
fruit. 

In  striking  contrast  to  most  of  this  is  our  unheated 
orclmrd  house,  where  the  trees  are  weighed  down  with 
choice  fruit,  and  where  for  a  fortnight  past  we  have  been 

fathering  Strawberries  of  huge  size  and  good  flavour, 
n  fact  a  thin  screen  of  glass  is  all  that  separates  exuberant 
fruitfulness  within  and  utter  barrenness  without.  A  dry 
genial  air  is  on  one  side,  chilly  dampness  on  the  other,  and 
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yet  the  treatment  and  the  soil  are  the  same  withoat  as  within. 
I  will  send  a  brief  account  of  this  orchard  house  for  a  f atnre 
namber.— A  Subbey  Physician. 


THE  POET  COWPER  AS  A  GARDENER. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  one  of  the  biographers  of  Cowpcr 
has  given  due  prominence  to  the  love  of  g^ardening  which  was 
so  noticeable  in  his  character.  Moreover,  much  might  be  said, 
were  it  relevant  here,  upon  the  beneficial  influence  that  his 
gardening  pursuits  had  upon  the  oft-distressed  poet  in  soothing 
his  nervous  irritation  and  banishing,  for  the  time  at  least,  his 
mental  perplexities.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  we  might  never 
have  had  some  of  his  sweetest  verse.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  King 
written  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  he  remarks  confidentially, 
*'  Gmxlening  was  of  all  employments  that  in  which  I  succeeded 
best,  though  even  in  this  I  did  not  suddenly  attain  perfection. 
I  began  with  Lettuces  and  Cauliflowers ;  from  them  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Cucumbers,  next  to  Melons.  I  then  purchased  an 
Orange  tree,  to  which  in  due  time  I  added  two  or  three  Myrtles. 
These  served  me  day  and  night  for  employment  during  a  whole 
severe  winter.  To  defend  them  from  the  frost  in  a  situation 
that  exposed  them  to  its  severity  cost  me  much  ingenuity  and 
much  attendance.  I  contrived  to  give  them  a  fire  heat,  and 
I  have  waded  night  after  night  through  the  snow,  with  the 
bellows  under  my  arm,  just  l^fore  going  to  bed,  to  give  the 
latest  possible  pufE  to  the  embers  lest  the  frost  should  seize 
them  before  morning.  Very  minute  beginnings  have  some- 
times important  consequences.  From  nursing  two  or  three 
little  evergreens  I  became  ambitious  of  a  greenhouse,  and 
accordingly  built  one,  which,  verse  excepted,  afforded  me 
amusement  for  a  longer  time  than  any  expedient  of  all  the 
many  to  which  I  have  fled  for  refuge." 

From  various  references  in  his  poems  and  letters  he  evidently 
cultivated  a  variety  of  flowers  both  in  thU  greenhouse  and  in 
the  open  borders  of  his  Olnev  garden,  and  sundry  allusions 
imply  that  he  also  nurtured  wall  fruit;  see  the  "Task," 
book  iii.,  the  passage  commencing — 

**  Proud  of  hifl  ^rell-spread  walls,  be  viewa  his  trees, 
That  meet  (no  barren  Interval  between) 
With  pleasure  more  than  even  their  fruits  afford. 
Which,  save  himself  who  trains  them,  none  oan  fed. 
Those  therefore  are  his  own  peculiar  charge ; 
No  meaner  hand  may  disdpUne  the  shoots* 
None  but  his  steel  approach  them." 

The  same  poem  contains  a  very  minute  description  of  the 
method  of  growing  Cucumbers  pursued  by  him  ;  but  although 
he  could  produce  Cucumbers  he  could  not  eat  them,  as  he 
remarks  humorously.  One  transmitted  to  his  friend  Newton 
furnished  a  riddle  for  the  amusement  of  both — "  I  send  a 
Cucumber,  not  of  my  own  raising,  and  yet  raised  by  n:e."  As 
he  subsequently  explained,  he  had  reared  some  Ctcumber 
plants  from  seed,  and  one  of  the  Cucumbers  produced  he  had 
given  to  a  gardener  at  Tyringham.  He  had  sowed  tlie  seeds, 
and  one  of  his  plants  bore  the  Cacumber  which  Cowper  had 
sent  to  Newton ;  so  that  the  poet  argued  he  had  in  one 
sense  raised  the  Cucumber,  because  he  had  reared  its  pro- 
genitor, though  the  actual  parent  had  been  grown  in  another 
garden. 

A  propos  of  Cowper's  greenhouse,  we  must  remember  it 
is  not  identical  with  the  little  place  he  calls  his  summer  house, 
and  in  which  he  wrote  many  of  his  poems ;  but  he  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  did  sometimes  sit  in  the  greenhouse,  when  the  plants 
were  put  out  during  the  summer  season,  the  glass  beii^  shaded 
with  mats.  In  one  letter  he  depreciates  this  greenhouse,  calling 
it  an  affair  which  Lord  Bute's  gardener  might  put  upon  his 
back  and  walk  away  with,  in  which  remark  must  be  somewhat 
of  poetical  exaggeration.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bull,  of  1783, 
Cowper  says,  *'  Our  greenhouse  is  a  cabinet  of  perfumes.  It  is 
at  this  moment  fringed  with  Carnations  and  Balsams,  with 
Mignonette  and  Roses,  with  Jessamine  and  Woodbine,  and 
wants  notbing  but  your  pipe  to  make  it  truly  Arabian  1  And 
in  the  "Task"  he  has  recapitulated  a  number  of  other 
species,  which  it  may  be  presumed  he  had  erown,  but  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  identifying  several  of  we  plants  named. 
(See  book  iii.,  "The  Garden.)  His  "Amomum,"  Professor 
Williamson  suggests,  may  have  been  Myrtus  Punenta;  his 
"spangled  Bean  Ficoides"  the  Mesembiyanthemum  crystalli- 
num.  Occasionally  his  botany  was  at  fault,  as  when  he  de- 
signated Poplars  "  Elms  "  in  one  of  the  books  of  the  "  Task,"  a 
subject  on  which  he  was  frequently  joked  by  his  friend  the 
younger  Throgmorton.    And  we  have  slight  doubts  concern- 


ing  the  true  appellation  of  the  plants  introduced  in  faJs  aocoont 
of  a  suburban  garden — 

"A  garden  in  which  nothing  thrives  has  charms 
That  soothe  its  rich  possessor  ;  much  consoled 
Tbat  here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  momnfnl  Mint* 
Of  Nightshade,  or  Yalerlan  grows,  tho'  well 
He  cultivates." 

Cowper  also  took  a  special  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Pine  Apple.  A  little  incident  connected  with  the  visits  paid 
by  the  bees  to  his  frame  led  to  his  writing  one  of  his  well- 
known  shorter  poems.  He  tells  Unwin,  September  21st,  1779, 
that  he  had  himself  glazed  the  two  frames  destined  to  receive 
the  plants  he  was  expecting  from  Jamaica,  and  he  appears  to 
have  g^ven  seeds  or  plants  to  Mr.  Wright,  gardener  to  Ixird 
Dartmouth.  From  a  remark  in  a  letter  to  1&.  Hill  we  gather 
that  he  had  applied  heat  to  his  plants  by  means  of  bark,  as 
was  then  commonly  done,  but  he  found  in  experiment  that 
"  leaves  gathered  at  the  fall  hold  their  heat  mucn  longer  than 
bark,  and  are  preferable  in  eveiy  respect.  For  Myrtles  he 
evidently  had  a  particular  regurd ;  his  letters  allude  to  his 
having  purchased  them  in  Covent  Garden  when  he  was  a  law 
student,  and  to  his  friend  Newton  he  gives  exact  cultural 
directions — the  plants  were  to  be  waterS  in  summer  every 
other  day,  in  winter  twice  a  week.  At  Michaelmas  he  advises 
repotting  with  fresh  earth,  and  once  in  two  years  that  the 
matted  roots  be  pared  with  a  sharp  knife.  To  Cowper  it  was 
a  high  gratification  to  visit  the  splendid  gardens  of  some  of  his 
wealthy  neighbours,  and  it  was  one  <^  the  inducements  to 
remove  to  Merton  that  he  was  brought  nearer  the  gronnds  of 
his  friends  the  Throgmortons  at  the  Park.  We  may  add 
that  there  are  still  sold  in  Olney  plants  and  seeds  whi^  are 
presumed  to  be  descendants  from  those  cultivated  bj  the 
gentle  poet. — J.  B.  S.  C. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 


I  AM  veiy  much  afraid  that  those  who  recently  took  a 
sanguine  view  of  the  fruit  crops  are  doomed  to  disappointment. 
I  have  this  week  personally  and  carefully  examined  three 
large  gardens,  and  also  made  inquiries  of  competent  persons 
concerning  oiiier  gardens,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  part 
of  England  (and  I  live  almost  in  the  Bath  district),  one  famous 
for  fruit,  is  Uie  exception  to  the  rest.  We  have  had  as  yet  but 
one  summer  day — ^namely,  June  Ij^th.  Up  to  the  time  I  write 
(July  5th)  intensely  heavy  storms,  some  lasting  for  many 
hours,  have  been  constant;  the  rain  pouring  at  times  so 
heavily  that  spouts,  shoots,  and  drains  niiled  to  cairy  it  off. 
The  ground  is  saturated,  tiie  roads  such  as  are  usually  seen 
during  a  wet  winter.  My  bedding  plants  are  not  growing,  not 
even  the  (Geraniums  flowering. 

But  to  come  to  fruit.  The  Pear  crop  is  next  to  nothing,  and 
the  strong  gales  have  sorely  beaten  the  trees  about.  I  diould 
observe  al^  that  the  temperature  has  been  very  low;  on 
July  1st  it  was  down  to  41°.  Fancy  this  in  proverbially 
sultry  July  I  Passing  from  Pears  I  come  to  something  mu<^ 
more  serious — the  loss  of  the  Apple  crop.  Espaliers  are  the 
worst,  probably  from  being  shaped  so  as  to  catch  the  rain  on 
both  sides.  The  blossoms  became  brown,  and  as  Wiltshire 
people  say,  they  are  "  gone  all  of  a  scrump."  Standard  trees 
have  an  extremely  poor  crop,  as  these  trees  from  their  height 
have  caught  the  winds  so  much,  and  besides  they  are  hea^y 
blighted.  I  have  looked  up  through  trees  which  are  sparsely 
covered  with  leaves  as  if  it  were  late  in  the  autumn ;  the  leaves 
are  on  the  ground  black  and  curled. 

As  to  pyramids,  the  form  in  which  I  chiefly  grow  Apples,  the 
leaves  are  as  yet  fairly  good.  As  to  fruit,  Uie  only  tree  on 
which  I  have  a  heavy  crop,  and  as  yet  doing  well,  is  Stirling 
Castle,  an  excellent  Apple  from  blossom  to  eating,  even  very 
handsome  in  shape  when  quite  small.  The  next  best  is  Irish 
Peach,  which  holds  its  crop  well,  and  the  Apples  are  growing ; 
Margaret  a  fair  crop.  Emperor  Alexander  just  a  few.  Summer 
Golden  Pippin  fewer.  1  should  observe,  too,  that  Glamis 
Castle,  Cellini,  and  especially  Bcklinville  Seedling,  are  holding 
their  partial  crop  yery  well ;  Joanneting  nil.  Lord  Suffield  nil. 
Here  I  would  observe  that  we  must  not  part  with  old  friends 
\  too  readily.  I  have  a  Keswick  Codlin  growing  close  to  Lord 
'  Suffield,  both  the  same  age,  the  former  fairly  cropped,  the  two 
latter  not  bearing  a  single  Apple ;  they  blossom^  well,  but 
the  wet  and  cold  have  utterly  destroyed  all ;  there  are  the 
blossoms  "  all  of  a  scrump  "—mere  wet  brown  bunches. 

It  is  well  to  notice  how  badly  or,  on  the  contrary,  how  com- 
paratively well,  certain  Apples  bear  a  cold  wet  season.    Lord 
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Soffield  is  the  worst  I  have,  Dachess  of  Oldenburg  fair  only, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  bad,  and  eyen  that  grand  kitchen  Apple 
New  Hawthomaen  holds  on  a  very  small  number  of  Apples, 
thongfa  the  tree  is  perfectly  healthy  in  leaf  and  wood.  Golden 
Pippin  nothing,  Starmer  Pippin  the  same  ;  Domelow's  Seedling, 
a  few  cm  one  tree  none  on  another.  Eyen  the  old  Hawthomden 
has  bnt  yeiy  few.  I  haye  two  standard  trees  of  Lewis's  I/icom- 
parable  which  are  miserable  blighted  failures — trees  from 
irbich  in  ordinary  years  I  haye  gathered  many  bnshels.  Pome- 
TOj  eyen  worse.  I  haye  not  reckoned  many  trees  of  last  year 
and  the  year  before's  planting,  from  the  former  of  which  I 

peeked  nothing  and— a  haye  got  it. 

1  pass  on  to  Plnms.    All  the  better  and  choicer  kinds,  such 


as  Oieen  (3age,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Ickworth  Imp^ratrice, 
are  complete  failures.  The  coarser  and  common  kitchen 
Floms  stimd  better.  As  yet  my  best  cropped  trees  are  Damsons, 
a  Bnllace,  and  a  coarse  egg-shaped  JPlum,  name  unknown. 
Cherries  appear  to  be  better,  particularly  on  walls.  Currants 
plentifnl,  and  also  Baspbeiries,  and  I  hear  no  complaint  about 
Strawberries ;  but  I  expect  great  disappointment  in  all  if  this 
cold  and  wet  weather  continues.  Gk>06eberries,  where  the  bull- 
finches haye  been  shot,  are  a  capital  crop. 

Fmit-growers  haye  feared  May  frosts.  This  May  there  were 
not  any,  bnt  a  low  temperature,  much  wind,  and  much  rain 
Iksve  proyed  worse  foes  than  spring  frosts.  Of  Potatoes,  saye 
in  frames,  there  are  not  any  as  yet.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
tmit-growers  in  the  midlands  and  south  of  England  will  be 
able  to  giye  a  better  account  than  I  can  who  liye  in  the  west. 
A  gardener — a  jobbing  man — ^who  therefore  sees  a  great  many 
£:ardens,  tells  me  that  as  a  rule  the  only  good  crops  of  Apples 
are  the  early  eating  yarieties,  and  that  all  the  late  Apples,  of 
ooarse  the  most  important,  are  gone.  Leaf  blister  abounds  on 
the  wall  trees  unprotected  by  glass.  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Apricots  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. — Wiltshibe 
Bbctob.  

THsfmit  prospects  in  Gloucestershire  under  the  influence 
of  the  ungenial  weather  that  we  haye  experienced  since  I  last 
wrote  haye  not  improyed ;  they  haye,  in  met,  rather  gone  back 
than  otherwise.  Bain  fell  on  twenty -three  days  in  June  and  for 
the  first  nine  days  in  July.  Some  of  the  Apple  bloom  which 
appeared  perfectly  set  has  dropped  off  the  trees,  and  some  of 
the  Plums  being  unable  to  grow  haye  turned  yellow  and  will 
not  come  to  anything.  There  is  yet  time  for  a  good  crop  of 
Stzawbezries  and  Baspberries,  but  more  sun  is  urgently  needed 
to  ripen  the  crop.  I  gathered  the  first  Strawberry  July  5tb,  a 
month  later  thui  in  some  seasons.  Potatoes  on  the  dry  land 
here  are  looking  well  in  the  top,  but  they  are  unusually  late, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  not  fit  to  dig  at  the  time  I  write, 
and  as  the  old  ones  are  gone  the  poor  people  are  at  present 
without  any.  I  fortunately  haye  some  of  the  old  original  Ash- 
lea^  and  I  find  them  yery  useful  this  season  as  they  are  now  of 
a  good  size.  I  do  not  share  the  opinion  of  your  Welsh  corre- 
spondent as  to  the  fear  of  much  disease  this  year ;  the  weather 
Ins  not  beim  warm  enough  for  the  fungus,  and  in  1860,  a  sea- 
son which  this  up  to  the  present  time  yery  much  resembles, 
there  was  not  yery  much  loss  by  the  disease. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention 
to  your  readers,  and  that  is  the  necessity  in  the  present  cold 
iMudLward  season  of  getting  out  the  Broccoli  and  wmter  greens, 
&c.,  as  soon  as  possible,  or  they  may  not  do  much  good.  I  am 
piftTifing  between  the  Potatoes  in  eyery  other  row.  The  tops 
axe  turned  back  oyer  the  unplanted  rows  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  plants  by  shading  them  too  much. — ^Amatsub, 
drencegter. 


CAMELLIAS  AND  AZALEAS. 

Thb  practice  of  placine  Cttmellias  outdoors  after  the  buds  are 
set  is  not  a  commendab&  one,  as  the  foliage  is  liable  to  suffer 
unless  the  plants  occupy  a  position  partially  shaded  from  the 
nm.  Hie  buds  also  not  unnequently  drop,  owing  to  the  loss 
of  roots  caused  by  drought  or  by  the  soil  being  saturated  by 
late  summer  rains.  A  cool  airy  house  is  more  suitable  to  them 
after  the  buds  are  set,  with  just  sufficient  shade  to  protect 
them  from  strong  sunshine.  Plants  for  early  flowering  that 
haye  set  the  buds  and  are  of  considerable  size  may  be  placed 
hi  a  house  with  a  north  aspect,  or  at  the  back  of  a  north  wall ; 
for  though  all  attempts  at  retarding  the  buds  will  be  futile  if 
they  get  too  forwsjd  for  the  time  the  flowers  are  required,  yet 
they  will  come  on  more  slowly  in  such  positions  than  in  more 
fayourable  aspects.    It  should  also  be  oome  in  mind  that  if 


flowers  are  required  early  in  the  autumn  they  can  only  be 
obtained  by  correspondingly  early  growth,  and  the  plants 
must  be  brought  on  gradually,  as  anything  approaching  to 
forcing  in  the  later  st^es  will  only  end  in  £e  buds  dropping. 
Plants  that  haye  completed  their  growth  must  not  be  retain^ 
in  moist  heat,  or  they  will  start  into  a  second  growth.  Less 
supplies  of  water  will  be  necessary  now,  yet  there  must  not  be 
at  any  time  any  deficiency. 

Afialffas  that  haye  set  their  buds  should,  after  being  remoyed 
to  a  cooler  house  for  a  short  time,  be  placed  outdoors  on  the 
north  side  of  a  wall  for  a  few  days  or  in  a  shady  position,  so 
as  to  preyent  the  leayes  from  becoming  brown.  Later  plants 
should,  as  soon  as  the  growth  is  complete,  be  remoyed  to  cooler 
quarters  if  they  haye  been  placed  in  warm  shaded  houses  to 
make  growth,  and  when  the  buds  are  set  place  the  plants  out- 
doors. The  plants  that  flowered  latest  should  haye  the  growth 
encouraged  by  keeping  the  house  close  and  moist,  affording 
slight  shade  from  bright  sun,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the 
plimts  near  to  the  glass,  as  the  more  light  the  leayes  are  ex- 
posed to  during  their  formation  the  stronger  their  texture,  the 
stouter  the  wood,  and  consequently  the  buds  and  trusses  of 
bloom.  Afford  no  more  shade  than  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
yent scorching.  Freedom  from  insects — i.^.,  thrips  and  red 
spider,  and  plenty  of  light  during  the  season  of  growth,  are 
essential  to  success  in  Azalea  culture,  as  when  the  leayes  are 
thin  in  texture  they  frequently  fall  in  winter,  and  the  flowers 
are  not  only  small  but  badly  coloured. — ^An  Old  Groweb, 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  WINTER. 

It  may  possibly  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  our  Journal 
to  hear  that  the  following  plants  withstood  the  last  seyere 
winter  without  any  prot^tion  whateyer  at  an  eleyation  of 
230  feet  aboye  the  sea. 

Primula  japonica  in  the  coldest  place  in  the  garden  is 
(July  8th)  2  feet  high,  and  has  four  whorls  of  seed  surmounted 
by  one  of  flowers.  Cyrtomium  falcatum  from  Japan  is  much 
browned  and  its  young  fronds  are  growing  sparingly,  but 
C.  Fortonei,  which  I  used  to  consider  the  more  tender  of  the 
two,  has  many  young  fronds  24  inches  in  height,  and  one 
plant,  though  not  so  tall,  has  eighteen  of  this  year's  growth. 
Lastrea  opaca  (Japan)  is  growing,  and  last  year's  fronds  are 
fresh  and  green,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Selaginella  den- 
ticulata.  Cystopteris  bulbifera  (North  America)  is  also  shoot- 
ing up.  The  next  were  protected  by  a  cloche  and  are  doing 
well.  Doodia  aspera  (New  South  Wales),  Onychium  lucidum 
(Nepaul),  Woodwudiaradicans  (Madeira),  Adiantum  Capillus- 
Veneris  from  Portland,  and  Polypodium  Phymatodes  pel- 
tideum.  I  shall  be  glad  if  some  of  your  readers  will  kindly 
giye  lists  ot  exotic  Ferns  which  they  have  found  to  be  as  hardy 
as  those  above. — C.  T.  H.,  Osmington,  Wcynumth. 


BLOOM  ON  GBAPES— BED  SPIDEB— SYBINGING. 

A  lECENT  writer  in  the  Journal  gives  directions  how  to 
secure  a  heavy  coat  of  untarnished  bloom  on  Grapes,  and  he 
lays  especial  stress  on  abstaining  from  the  use  of  the  syringe 
as  a  means  to  secure  the  desired  end.  As  we  look  at  the 
matter,  and  we  do  so  in  the  light  of  experience,  the  writer  of 
the  article  in  question  only  touches  the  surface  of  the  subject. 
We  fear  that  were  the  directions  on  page  1  carried  out  good- 
colouied  Grapes  with  a  heavy  coat  of  untarnished  bloom  would 
in  a  season  or  two  disappear  from  the  land.  Good  colouring 
and  bloom  depend,  in  our  opinion,  on  the  health  of  the  plante 
and  the  regulation  of  atmospheric  temperature  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  sun's  rays.  Without  syringing,  or  some  other 
process  equally  fatal  to  colour  and  bloom,  red  spider  is  sure  to  put 
in  an  appearance,  and  when  spider  gains  and  keeps  possession 
of  the  neld  farewell  to  vigorous  growth,  fine  colour,  and  heavy 
bloon ;  at  least  such  has  been  our  experience  in  the  past,  and 
even  in  this  year,  with  rain  in  great  abundance  all  through  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  our  old  enemy  has  shown  front 
again.  We  did  not  syringe  when  there  were  no  spiders  to  dash 
off  and  destroy.  We  did  not  fire  until  the  Zulus  of  the  vinery 
appeared  ,*  but  with  the  first  appearance  of  spider  we  went 
for  pail  and  syringe  at  once,  and  began.  This  was  when  the 
earliest  bunches  were  almost  finished,  and  just  when  we  be- 
lieve syringing  is  generally  not  attempted.  But  we  did  not 
syringe  the  bunches,  but  dodged  this  way  and  that,  so  that  a 
tolerably  forcible  stream  of  water  could  be  directed  full  dash 
against  the  enemy's  stronghold — the  backs  of  the  infected 
leaves,  without  touching  the  bunches.    A  few  drops  fell  on  the 
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bimohes,  which  we  could  not  help  ;  bat  thc^jr  did  the  bloom 
little  hann,  as  they  shot  off  the  Denies  as  if  from  a  duck's 
back.  We  shall  adopt  the  same  practice  whenever  the  spider 
•jppears  again.  When  the  syringing  is  properly  done  it  is 
the  most  effectual,  economical,  and  cleanly  of  all  modes  of 
eradicating  red  spider,  and  in  good  hands  the  bloom  of  the 
bunches  is  tolerably  safe. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  read  that  red  spider  will 
BOt  appear  if  the  borders  be  kept  properly  moistened.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  a  dry  border  ana  debilitated  trees  favour  the 
appearance  and  rapid  propagation  of  the  pest,  but  as  we  are 
very  particular  in  having  our  inside  border  regularly  and 
thoroughly  moistened,  and  as  our  Vines  are  in  ezaberant 
health  and  properly  cleansed  when  pruned  in  winter,  and 
altuated  in  a  cold  wet  district,  and  as  the  spider  appears 
regularly  (just  when  the  Grapes  colour),  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  such  views  groundless.  Sponging  the  leaves 
we  nave  no  time  for ;  sulphur  painted  on  the  pipes  is,  either 
as  a  preventive  or  a  check,  anything  but  effectual.  The 
judicious  use  of  the  syringe  we  find  an  invaluable  help,  and 
by  its  assistance  we  keep  the  Vines  in  vigorous  health,  and 
we  manage  to  produce  Grapes  which  are  large  in  bunch, 
large  in  berry,  well  coloured,  and  covered  with  a  good  coat  of 
nntamished  'bloom.— SiNGLE-HANDBa). 


THE  NEWCASTLE  SUMMER  SHOW. 
July  9th  aud  IOtqb. 

The  unpropitions  state  of  the  weather  on  the  morning  of  the 
Bhow  did  not  have  the  effect  of  inspiring  the  ardent  and  enthvni- 
Mtic  officials  of  the  Society  with  that  amoont  of  confidence  which 
their  unflagging  exertions  deserved.  Never  perhaps  has  any 
horticultural  society  made  such  rapid  strides  as  thu  one  in  so 
abort  a  time.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  prize  money  of 
the  Society  was  only  £80  a  year,  and  this  year  it  amomits  to 
about  £710.  This  success  is  no  doubt  the  result  of  an  nnaoimity 
of  effort  which  exists  amongst  the  Committee  in  furtherance  of 
the  interests  of  the  Society,  this  Committee  being  prmcipallf  com- 
posed of  practical  business  men.  who  are  thoroagh  masters  of 
finance  and  adepts  at  "  raising  tne  wind.'*  Messrs.  Tavlor  and 
French  are  no  longer  Honorary  Secretaries,  but  still  give  their 
valuable  services  to  the  Society,  and  witn  Mr.  Gillespie,  the 
acting  Secretary,  form  a  trio  of  experienced  workers  which  are  de- 
aerving  of  great  praise.  Towards  noon  on  the  first  day  the  weather 
oleared,  and  kept  clear  till  the  evening,  when  rain  fell  rather 
heavily,  which  marred  the  pleasure  of  the  visitors,  as  the  Society 
had  provided  a  rich  treat  by  illuminating  the  Exhibition.  The 
second  day  was  much  better,  and  towaras  evening  the  Society 
were  taking  at  the  rate  of  £100  per  hoar  at  the  nominal  charge 
ef  6d. ;  the  efforts  of  the  directorate  may  therefore  be  said  to  have 
been  most  successful. 

Referring  now  to  the  Show.  It  has  certainly  been  the  best  the 
Society  has  ever  held.  Many  of  the  products  possessed  superior 
merit,  and  the  prizes  were  in  nearly  all  cases  severely  contested 
lor.  Boses  and  fruit  were  not  strongly  represented,  the  latter 
especially.  Grapes  were  deficient  in  colour  and  quality,  the  result 
of  almost  the  entire  absence  of  sun  and  the  extraordinaty  late 
aeason.  Not  so  with  the  queen  of  flowers — the  Rose,  which 
although  sparsely  shown  was  represented  by  blooms  of  great  ex- 
-eellence,  and  it  was  declared  by  good  rosarians  that  better  Boses 
were  never  exhibited  at  Newoasue  than  those  staged  by  Kesars. 
'Oranston  A  Co. 

Leases  Park  was  the  site  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the  Show  was 
Iteld  in  a  series  of  tents,  forming  a  large  rectangular  marquee  of 
160  feet  long  by  130  feet  wide,  which  allowed  plenty  of  room  for 
ataging  the  plants  with  effect,  and  also  for  the  throngs  of  visitors  to 
inspect  everything  satisfactorily.  There  was  also  a  large  droular 
entrance  marquee,  which  was  well  filled  with  several  large  col- 
lections of  plants.  Eigh^-three  exhibitors  entered  the  lists,  repre- 
aenticg  1889  plants,  cut  flowers,  Ac. 

Plakts, — The  silver  cup,  value  £16,  presented  by  Col.  Joioey 
for  eight  plants  in  bloom,  was  deeervealy  won  by  Mr.  Tadgey, 
gardener  to  J.  F.  G-.  Wilhams,  Esq.,  HenwickGrange.  This  prise 
brought  out  eleven  competitors,  the  nnmber  of  plants  being  wisely 
Teduced  this  year  from  twenty  to  eight.  The  first-prise  cc^ec- 
feion  contained  Erica  Candolleana,  E.  tricolor  Bamesi,  £.  tricolor 
apecioea,  and  E.  mutabiliB,  the  latter  almost  scarlet ;  Dracophyl- 
lum  gracile,  Allamanda  nobilis.  Clerodendron  Balfourianiun,  and 
Anthurium  Schertzerianum  with  spathes  fuU^  6  inches  long. 
Mr.  Koble  of  Woodbum  was  placed  second,  his  best  specimens 
being  GenetylHs  fuchsioides,  Clerodendron  Balfonrianum,  Erica 
perspicua  nana  (fine  but  rather  faded),  and  Draeophyllum  p^raclle. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Bavenside  Nurseries,  Newcastle,  was  third,  his 
prominent  plant  being  Allamanda  Schotti.  In  the  correapoading 
class  of  six  plants,  open  to  all  ezoept  nurserymen,  there  were  six 
competitors.  Mr.  Tudgey  was  again  first,  the  prire  being  £6  and 
the  Banksian  medal,  his  best  plants  were  Draeophyllum  gracile, 


Pimelea  mirabilia,  Anthurium  SchertBerianum,  and  Briea  Gavte- 
diahiana ;  Mr.  l^mmond,  gardener  to  Sir  WiUErid  Lawson,  Biay. 
ton,  near  Carlisle,  was  second  with  good  planta,  eapeeially  ef  Dn. 
eophyllum  gracile  and  Anthuriam  Schertaeriiaiam ;  Mr.  Qbatlkoif 
gardener  to  Mr.  Medley  Weat,  Chkton  Honae,  waa  third,  Us  aotaUi 
plant  being  an  eKceuantly  flow«ted  Bougainvittaa  ^abea.  Six 
competitors. 

For  eight  foliage  planta  a  ailver  cap,  value  ten  guineas,  vai 
given  by  Col  Joicey.  Mr.  Hammond  was  here  an  excellent  iirt 
with  a  splendid  Crcas  revoluta  showing  fruit ;  Croton  YdtchH, 
C.  Weismanni,  and  C.  majesticus  were  remarkably  fine ;  Demo- 
norops  fissus^  Dasylirion  glaucum,  Eentia  Belmoreana,  and  Taoes 
aloifolia  vanegata,  all  excellent.  Mr.  Methven,  gardeaer  lo 
T.  Lange.  Esq.,  Heathfield  House,  was  second.  His  beat  plaats 
were  Dickaonta  antarotica,  Oyeas  revoluta,  a  good  Crotoa,aid 
Bncephalartoa.  Mr.  Noble  and  Mr.  Tudgey  were  thirdand fouHL 
In  the  claaa  for  six  foliage  plants  there  were  six  eDftrias.  Mr. 
Hammond  was  again  fiirst  with  a  splendid  Cocos  WeddelliaDai 
Phyllot»nium  Lindeni,  Crotons  Johannia,  nndulatus,  and  naui* 
ticus,  and  Chameerops  Fortunes  Mr.  lAzenby,  gardener  to  jus. 
Gumey  Pease,  Woodside,  Darlington,  was  aeoond,  and  Mr.  Tiidg^ 
third ;  both  staged  good  collections. 

Pelargoniums  were  magnificent,  and  deservedly  adndred.  Vor 
nine  Show  varieties  the  first  prize  was  £9.  This  was  won  fev 
Mr.  May  of  Bedale,  Torkshire,  with  beanHfulIy  tranied  and  im- 
flowered  specimens  of  Buth,  Prince  Leopold,  dlaribel.  Florifafmik 
Queen  of  Whites,  and  Bmpmr.  Mr.  Lazenbv  of  York  was  sesott 
with  plants  more  open  ana  not  so  profnselT  flowered :  Mr.  Bobia* 
son,  gardener  to  Mx.  Ooofarane,  Oakfield,  being  third  irith  naok 
smaller  plants,  but  fresh.  For  six  i^ants  Mr.  Sanderson,  gasdceer 
to  Mr.  Parker,  The  EIbm,  Usworth,  was  fijnst  with  fresh  and  good 
examples  of  Formosa  (splendid) ;  Bose  Celestial,  Yirgm  Qubh, 
British  Tar,  Sto,  i  Mr.  Adams,  Bwalwell,  being  a  close  aeoond  idth 
good  plants. 

In  the  class  for  six  Fancies  Mr.  May  and  Mr.  LawnbroceajW 
the  same  places  as  before,  the  latter  having  mnch  msaller  planto; 
and  in  the  corresponding  dass  for  three  ¥«iicies  Mr.  Adaat  MB 
the  only  exhibitor,  staging  fresh  but  small  plants.  147  piiata 
were  staged  in  the  above  classes,  and  the  display  was  an  imponng 
one. 

Bedding  plants  were  very  good.  Measn.  Lasenby  &  Sens,  TdL 
were  first  with  fine  examples  of  G^eraninm  Yesnviaa,  Mrs.  PoIImk, 
and  Violet  Hill  Nosegay,  Verbena  Purple  King,  Viola  Perf«> 
tion,  Ac.  Three  collections  were  shown.  Alpineplants  were  siio 
excellent,  Mr.  Bodwell.  North  Eastern  Cottage,  York,  being  fitrt; 
the  noticeable  plants  Doing  Sedum  glaucum  variegatnm,  Senptf^ 
vivum  Aitoni,  Sedum  spectabile  var.,  and  Bempervivum  aiata- 
noidenm.  Mr.  Whithig and  Mr.  Larke  follo^wed,  thefonicrina 
Kleinia  repens,  Sedum  reflexum,  and  Bohervria  aaBgiiiwaiaMt 
condition.  _ 

Fbiuib.— In  the  olasa  of  six  exotic  Ferns,  diatiitct,  there  wj^ 
seven  exhibitors.  Mr.  Tudgey  was  first^Mr.  fiaoanond  and  Ju. 
Noble  following  m  the  order  named.  The  first-prise  eollectiaii 
contained  Oleichenias  Mendeli  and  dichotoma :  Adiantnms  cu^ 
atum,  gracillimum,  and  tenerum.  Mr.  Hammond's  f^up  ^^^^'j^ 
fine  plants  of  Adiantum  pedatum,  Asplenium  oonacenm,  a  pw 
Davallia  Mooreana,  Bicksonia  antarctica,  Ac.  Mr.  Nobie^  «» 
plants  were  Gleichenia  speluncss  and  Adiantnm  trapeaiforae. 

For  six  British  Ferns,  distinct,  there  were  four  entiles,  w. 
Noble  beinff  first  with  Trichomanee  radicans,  P<otystiehttm  ang 
lare  grandidens  and  prolifsrum,  Lastrea  FiUx-tnasw  Oamnnda  BBgw* 
cristata,  and  ScolopeBulriwn  criapum.  Mr.  Bodwell  was  }!••••* 
with  much  larger  planita,  and  we  think  eqnal  aa  regaeds  varialMi* 

Bosea  in  pots  were  not  numeroos,  but  one  hundred  plants  seat 
by  Mr.  May  of  Bedale  added  oonsiderably  to  the  attractions  oi 
the  Show.  Mr.  May  was  the  only  prizeUker  m  the  class  f^dx 
Boses,  distinct,  in  pots,  with  Capitaine  Christy,  Mens.  IWjJJJ 
Levet,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Dupuy-Jamatn,  tWaait 
Lacharme,  and  Paul  verdier. 

Only  two  lets  of  Ericas  were  shown,  and  the  plaata  wsie  rawV 
small.  There  is  nothing  further  to  mention  among  the  J^^ 
except  some  good  Fuchsias  from  Mr.  Forsyth  and  the  table  planta , 
of  which  eleven  lots  were  shown  ;  Mr.  Lazenby  being  first  witb 
fresh  medium^sised  examples  of  Cioten  Weismanni,  Aralia  Ispto- 
phylla,  A.  Veitehii.  and  A.  Vdtohii  gnMollima,  Pandaans  V«ta>^ 
and  Dracnna  ffracilis.  Mr.  Thompson,  gardener  to  Lindsay  ^^ 
Esq.,  South  Hill,  was  second  with  Dracaena  Guilfoylei,  B«w» 
glaucescens,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Ac.    Mr.  Whiting  was  third. 

Boses.— For  forty-eight  Boses,  not  less  than  twen^-four  van^ 
ties,  only  two  competitors  entered  the  lists,  Messrs.  Cranston  aro 
Co.  and  Mr.  May,  and  for  tWrty-six  the  same,  and  they  secnw* 
the  prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names.  Messrs.  Cranstones  bliKMM 
were  exceedingly  fine  and  well  coloured.  Their  best  flowers  ir^ 
Prince  Oamille  de  Bohan,  Manrioe  Bemardin,  Ferdinandde  Ltii*©; 
Bnke  of  Edinburgh,  Qte^ral  Jacqtieminot,  very  fine ;  Mons.  E-  ^' 
Teas,  Horace  Vemet,  Madame  K  Lievet,  Anguste  Neumann,  MafB* 
Charta,  Duohesse  de  Vallombrosa.  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet,  Oxonian^ 
and  Catherine  Bell.  Mr.  May  also  staged  some  fine  floweis  ot 
Capitaine  Christy.  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Fran9ois  Michelon, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Mons.  Etienne  Letet,  and  Mons.  EtiennePnpQJ* 
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Ite>  tw«l?»7eUow'B6M»  Mauit4  Ifosk  A  Bob,  Catteriok  BeUge, 
wei»  fiicst;  rar  twelver  BoMBofi  one  Bort-  Masan.  GxaiiBU>ii  were 
fin*  wkk  lflnriiMife»<de.  St  •  Amaad.  Poc  twelre  Tearioeated 
BoflBB  Jinan.  Jiaok  and  GttJuUom  Boowstd  the  pricei)  the  former 
BtaginfflfaieiblooiBa  of  MadawfltBiaw and  Kkdame  Berard)  the 


Cbenhnat  Hyfarid,  Marie  Yaa.Houtte,  and  DevonieiisiflL 

In  Hkd  cJttm  for  tmity-aix  Boeee,  open  to  all  except  nnrierymen 
and  dealeie  in  flowers,  Mr.  Jowitt,  The  Old  Weir,  Hereford,  waa 
first  ixx  K^paEB.  Cranston's  ten-gmnea  challenge  cnp  with  a  fine 
coUeetMsn.  Mr.  WMtwell  of  Barton  Hall  was  first  for  twelve  Te»* 
BceBBM  Booes  in  not  less  than  six-  yarielies>  the  hlooma  heing 
ahovB  on  a  black  silk  velvet  gtonndrf 

Ib  the  open  <dasB  for  twelve  bnnohes  of  cub  flowers  six  ooUe^ 
iaoBS  vraie  atagedr  Me.  Todgey  being  first  with  fine  floweirs  of  the 
chaia8Bife:8tinQa  and  grseshonse  plants.-  For  aix^  bnnchea  in  the 
coifrmpoiidiBg  dass,  nurserymen  exoladed,  there  were  seven  entries, 
the- fint  pise  being  again  won  by  Mr.  Tadge|'  j  Idfr.  C.  Wass  waa 
■eoond  with  a  stand  which  contained  Pelargonmms  and  Passifloras, 
wM\»  two  of  the  other  stands  contained  choice  flowers  of  Lapa- 
geiia  allML  Lcoras,  and  Ericas,  and  were  entirely  overiooked.  Gat 
floiwa  of  herbMwoQS  plants  were  magnifioent,  nine  lots  being 
staged.  Mr.  Battensby  was. first  with  a  vexy  choice  ooUeotioii. 
Some  excellent  flowers  were  also  shown  amongst  the  other  con- 
M>Qtor8  bj  Messrs.  Spoor,  Larke,  Lazenby,  Ao. 

Boaqnets,  epergnea,  and  flower  baaketa  were  also  largely  exhi- 
bited. Some  were  exquisite  in  taste,  whilst  others  were  rather 
too  profnse  in  colonr,  the  flowers-  too  denselv  packed  and  formal, 
eapHsaS^  SMOngsfc  the  flower  baskets.  There  warn  altogether 
159*ibQ«cpet%  epergnas,  4ei,  shown.  Thera  were  four  eompokitors 
foP'UMi  iaMi  daeentiaBs,  the  Prssidentiof  the.  Society  giving  a 
captwalvm  £10,  whkh .  waa  desesfcdl^  won-  by  his  able  gardener 
Mh  M:  Itenpson.  Hia  tteble  waa  «aoeediagi^*  ebaafce  and  artistic, 
tha^oafanBa-iteU  blended,  neitlMr  too  heav]^  nor  too-light^  and  hia 
snoeasa  wwrntitt  a  0BBat.raeaanrB  doe.  to  a  jndieioaaidn^ing  of  the 
gi  iwaf  al  hangiag  Fsm  Lygodinm  soandena.  The  centrepiece  waa 
a  Ifvah  afcaad  flaahed  bv.  smaller  staqds^  one  at  each  end,  vrith  a 
snfiBBSBft  anmbar  of  still  smaller-  glasses  aU  round*  The  centre 
stand  oontained  at  the  bskse  Bnohtfinss ,  Ixoras,  and  other  coloured 
floawsu,  ffwitpwi  with  Davallia  MooDsana  and  Adiantam  tzaDesl- 
foBBB,  wbs^  Ugfatar  flow«»  were  employed  at.  the  top.  There 
weaatwo  table  plante,  QceviUea  filioiloUa  and  Aralia  Yeitohii,and 
six  iVmhaa  o£  rhiit.  This  ti^»le  was.  all  that,  could  bO'  denied. 
M«Bn.  QaUendflv  A  Sona  weie  second,  and  Mr.  Mathven  third. 

In  thaajMines  of  out  flowers  Mr.  Oliver  was  first  with  a  vacy 
efBpetnna  anianganeatb  In  both  classes  bridal  bouqnefes  were 
shown  well,  Mr.  Lazenby  and  Mr.  Rutherford  being  respectively 
flnt  in  eaqh'  filassb  Hand  bonqnets,  button-holes,  lio..  wena  ahK> 
nuaeaoaa,  Mioaant  Bymar,  WMting,.  Ison,  and  Jonea  being  socr 
oeHiBl  iftt^airrespeetive  otassea^ 

9ta)]»,-a».we  have  before  mentioned,  was  not  of  such  'superior 
qii|pttl>y  aawe-  have  seen^  yet  some  ezeeUeokt  diehea.  were  staged. 
There  were  only  two  competitors  in  the  class  for  six  dishes  of 
fmifc-  Mr;  JowBey,  gardener  to  G^Upiji  Broimi,  Esq«,  Ledbory  Park, 
and.  Mft  G3ad^  guDdaner  to  the  Marauis.  of  lUpon,  Studley 
Bogral;  and  the  iiiieea  were  awarded  in  uie'OBderof  their  namea. 
Mft  JovMSffa  ooUeatioa  inclodad  Blaok  Hamburgh  and  Buckland 
Otapas,  even  and  well  coloured  ^  Groase  MIgnonne 
_  ^age  ^eolarines,  Brown  Ischia  Figs. and  Bead's  Boai^et 
Ife  Olarke^a  oontained  Blaok  Hamburgh-  and  Golden 
Grapea,  the-  latter  not  ripe  but  splendid  bunches ; 
Soyal  Gecnge  P^achta^a  small  Queen.  Pine,  fine  Oastle 
Kemiady  Figs,  aad  a  good  Coiaton  Basset  McAon.  Much  diversity 
of  <9aioQ««iiistsdaairsgai!da  Uie^^wancls,  many  gasdeners  thinking 
tfa«f!OH|^t.to  have  been  reveseed.  One, Juidee  may.  be  as  good  as 
thM|;b4t  eaifaihiteiB  do:  not  abnri^^  think  so;  and  it. is  certain 
thewfMttht  ta  be  mmn  than.foar  JadigBa  for  ashovof  sudb  magnl- 
tndaiaa  JDa>19]BwoaBUe4Summer  Staowhaa  n^wattained.  For  a  col- 
leotton.4»f  foanrdiahes  (Pines  exoladed)  Mr.  Jowsc^  and  Mr.  West* 
eotk^  wan  the  only  oompetitom.  Mr.  Jowsey  having  fine  Black 
Haiakwgh  and  Foater's  Seedlmg  Gmpea.  and  B«fal  G^rge 
PeaohMk  Hf.  Blaek  •  Niel  ot  BarBngteti  wa^,  first  for  a  Queen 
Pfas^  only  tw»  fruits  being  staged.  For  one  fruit  tree,  in  pot  Mr. 
WMiuwipiM>g;of  the  Bed  Bose  Y inerias,  Ohester-le-Stree^  was  first 
wilk.tlaittfina  Pear  Bencr6  de  I'Assomptiea.  Ha  also  received 
a  iTnliiftii\  fftmnfcfmtitilMTii  for  a  ooUMOtioU' of  fruit  coatainina.  the 
Iikii.Paaafa;.Apple|  Earl|r  Asoot^  Cdmson  Galande,  and  Early 
Alted'FsaidMs ;  Lm  NapiflK  Neotaiinev>and  Black  Imperial  Plum. 

For  four  bunches  of  Grapes  not  less  than  two  varieties  Messrs. 
JoMv,  Weatootir  and  Mavin  ware  tim  prizewinners  in  the  oxder 
na^ni.  The.  fist  had  Buokland  Sweetwatsr,  Blaok  Hamburgh, 
Madmfield-Oauit^  and  FoaMr's  Seedling,  all  very  fine.  Mr.West- 
oolta  eachibitod)  W  altbaa  CroB%  Biaek  Hamburgh)  and  a  smaU 
bmufeofithftDnka  of  BncotouiBh  very  fine*  For  two  bDDohes 
of.wddtef  evapsa  Mit*  Olark  waa  fi»t  with  Golden  Champion  ; 
JTmhiii  MMn  4fion«  were  seoond  with  the.  saaie>  variety i  For 
tftapbonaiMft'iof  blaok  G«s{iaa.tMr.  Hufeahinsan,  g^ener  to  Mr. 
TTiiaiijWiiinirbnin  flrsmfln  was. fiUBt  with  two  splendid  bunches  of 
Tiijiliinflnlil  Oonstu  Mi^lBbitehinson  onlj;  posNsses  two  vineries, 
sniManlpo.qtwts  ».y<w»g  nMQjbnt  certainly  shows  some  credit- 
aiimL±Hak.    Fis»>di0h0a  of  Pea«hM  ware  stagad,  Mr.  Clack, , 


Stpdley  Bofnl,  was  first  with  magnificent  examplai  and  with  a. 
very  pretty  apriootrcolouxed  varied  named  Bathnpeu  There  were,, 
alto  five  disbea  of  Nectarines,  Mr.  Ellsworthy  being  first  with, 
fine,  examples  of  Elmge.  This  exhibitor  also  was  first  with  a 
dish  of  Cherries.  Mr.  Clark  exhibited  splendid  dishes  of  Br.  Hogg 
and  James  Yeitch  Strawberries. 

The  remaining  classes  to  be  noticed  are  those  of  the  amateuri 
who  do  not  keep  a  professional  gardener ;  their  produce  upon  the- 
whole  was  verv  creditable.  Mr.  Adams  showea  a  splendid  Erica 
ferruginea ;  foiiaoe,  fiowering  plants,  and  Ferns  were  also  well 
shown  >v  MsBsss.  Battensby,  Adams,  Gardner,  Deighton,  Bodwell, 
Landi,  opoor,  Martra,  Aq* 

Several  stands  of  plants  not  for  competition  were  sent  by 
nurrarymen,  the  entrance  marquee  being  reserved  for  this  purp(»e« 
Mr.  Watson,  nurseryman,  Fennam,  had  a  charming  collection,  in- 
cluding hanging  baskets  of  Ferns,  vases  suitable  for  the  decora- 
tion of  balconies,  entrance  halls.  &c.  Messrs.  Clarke,  Carlisle,  and 
Mr.  Thompson,  Nfewcastle,  exhibited  stove  plants.  Mr.  Williams, 
Upper  Hollowav,  London,  had  a  most  charming  collection  of  plants, 
embracing  all  the  novelties  of  recent  introduction  of  Palms,  Ferns, 
stove  plants,  Orchids,  Ac. :  these  were  much  and  deservedly  ad- 
mired. Messrs.  Stephen  Nairn  A  Sons  contributed  a  fine  stand  of 
Pyrethrams,  and  Messrsi,  Dickson  A  Sons  of  Chester  a  fine  col- 
lection of  hardy  PsBonies.  Messrs.  Binning  A  Cooke  exhibited  thqir 
svstem  of  hot-water,  apparatus.  Messrs.  Harrison,  Grey  Stceeti. 
Gardner,  TumbuU,  and  Bead,  systems  of  ventilating. 

An  excellent  luncheon  was  served,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
Lindsay  Wood^Eaq., presiding,  who  was  supported  by  the  Mayor 
of  Newcastle,  High  Sheriff,  and  the  Mavors  of  the  neighbourmg 
boroughs,  the  Trc^ssurer,  J.  Gray,  Esq.,  the  Committee,  Secretary, 
and  their  friends,  when  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  hour  was  spent 
after  the  labosieus  dntieaof'  the  morning. 

ROSES  IN  1879. 

''Do  Boeea  require  simahine  to  bring  them  to  matoiity J"*^ 
This  is  a  qoestioii  whioh .  I  oonsidei  most  appropriate  at  the 
present  time,  though  I  am  aware  that  at  firet  sight  it  may 
appear  to  some  most  absurd.  "  Do  Boees  require  sun  V  I  caa . 
imagine  some  severe  but  somewhat  captious  critic  exclaim; 
"  Do  yoB  want  bread  and  meat  2  Do  you  require  zest  and  sleep 
to  eoMkle  ypu  to.  live?  If  you  do,  then,  of  course,  Bosea 
require  saDshine,  or  else  they  will  not  bloom,  or,  at  least,  give 
fine  bkx>ms."  Now/  I  must  own  that  any  time  before  thia 
seaeoot  any  yeas  exoeptl879, 1  should  have  been  inclined  to 
agree  with  bim»  bat  this.. year  1  am  disposed  to  answer  my 
own  question  with  a  decided  negative.  And  for  this  reason, 
this  very  excellent  and  to  me  most  convincing  reason,  that  I 
have  seen  finer  Roses  this  year  than  I  ever  remember  to  have 
seen.  An  old  adage  aays,  "  The  proof  of  the  padding  is  in  the 
eating  thereof,"  and  so  I  would  say.  The  proof  of  this  assertion 
is  tbut  afforded  by  the  eyetL 

Nbwj  in  the  fiat  place  it  is  neoeasaiy  to  show  that  Rosea  thia 
year  have  up  to  tids  time  had  scaroely  any  sunshine.  I  live 
on  the  bordera  of  Soath  Devon  and  Dorset,  half  of  my  parish, 
is  la  one  county  and<hall  in  the  other,  and  I  confidently  assert 
thai  we  have. not  had  one  hot  summer's  day  yet,  and  that  the 
nights. have  really^ been  exceedingly  cold.  There  have  been 
very fawnigbte  that  I  have  not  had  a  fire,  and  the  tempesa* 
turehas  beui  mon  like  lliat  of  November  than  of  June  and 
July.  And  yet,  as  J  have  eaid  before^  I  have  seen  as  fine  if  net 
finer  Roses  this  year  than  I  have  ever  seen.  "  Where  ?"  someoaa 
may  ask,  *'  At  tlie>sh(Mrs,.or  at  home,  or  at  a  friend's  house  ?"  I 
have  only  been  to  one  show,  and  that  was  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  I  need  not  repeat  my  opinion  of  that  Show. 

At  home  I  have  at  tips  moment  the  finest  La  France  I  ever 
remsmher  to  have  seen*  Bat  I  pin  my  faith  upon  what  I  have 
seen  in  a  friend's  gardsn^  and  that  friend  none  other  than  Ma 
Robert  N;  G.  Raker  ol  Heavltree,  Exeter.  I  went  on  tibte. 
8th  in8t»  to  Heavitiee  at.  hia  request  to  help  him  to  stage  tax 
the  Norwich  Rose  Show,  and  aUbough  prepared  from  htt  soCf . 
cess  at  the  shows  to  see  great  thii^s,  I  must  own  my  ex- 
pectations were  more  than  realised.  We  staged  thirty-six  and 
twenty-four  distintt^  twelve  of  Charles  Lefebvre  and  La  France, 
six  new.  Roses,  and  out  also  two  large  boxes  of  spare  bloomsr 
and  wh^  we  had  done,  we  left  blooms  uncut  enough  to  stage 
for  twa  more  large  shows.,  Without  exaggeration  I  may  say 
that  weconld have  shown  one  hundred  blooms  of  Marquise  die 
Castellane  and  Ferdin^d  de  Lesaeps.  Considering  the  season 
it  waa  xaost  wondecfnU.  The  whole  garden,  which,  is  now  filled 
with  Roses,  waa  one  blaae  of  colour.  I  should  say  that  from 
end  to  end  the  gardeni  is  nearly  100  yards  long,  and  this  ia 
literally  full  of  Rose  trees,  no  other  plant  is  allowed  to  grow. 
The  Roses  axe  planted  in  lines  oi  about  forty  in  >a  line, 
each  line  ae  a  nue  containing  one  variety,  so  that  in  staging, 
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Mr.  Baker  goes  down  the  linei  cuts  one  bloom  for  the  forty-eighty 
one  for  the  thirty-six,  one  for  the  twenty-four,  three  for  the 
trebles,  and  two  or  three  for  the  spare  box.  These  are  brought 
to  the  lady  whose  name  is  immortalised  by  the  magnificent 
Bose  raised  by  Mr.  Turner,  which  Mr.  Baker  has  £own  so 
grandly  this  year.  She  wires  the  Bose,  another  member  of  the 
family  finds  the  label  and  holder,  and  another  places  it  in  the 
stand  according  to  her  directions ;  so  that  staging  is  done  in 
a  marvellously  short  time.  We  dined  at  five,  began  to  stage  at 
six,  and  by  eight  o'clock  all  was  completed.  But  a  staff  of  six 
people  were  at  work,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  Boses  were  all 
together. 

But  to  return  to  the  blooms  themselyes.  I  hare  the  opinion 
of  the  greatest  amateur  and  trade  growers  to  endorse  my  own 
when  I  state  that  for  colour,  form,  substance,  and  health  these 
blooms  have  never  been  surpassed,  and  yet  they  have  had. 
scarcely  any  sunshine.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  conclusive 
that  Boses  do  not  require  much  sunshine.  Now,  take  the 
opposite  case.  Let  an  ardent  rosarian  visit  a  large  nursery  in 
the  first  week  of  July  in  an  ordinary  year,  when  the  sun  has 
been  shining  in  his  strength  for  a  few  days,  and  what  will  be 
the  result  of  his  visit?  Disappointment^  I  fearlessly  assert. 
He  will  probably  see  thousands  of  blooms,  he  will  walk 
through  rows  of  standards  and  lines  of  Manettis,  and  he  will 
look  in  vain  for  the  grand  blooms  he  expects  to  find.  The  sun 
has  taken  all  the  life  out  of  the  blooms.  He  will  be  unable  to 
distinguish,  except  by  the  wood,  Dr.  Andry  from  Charles 
Lefebvre,  or  Mons.  Noman  from  Marguerite  de  8t.  Amand« 
Depend  upon  it,  what  the  Bose  most  wants  to  show  itself  off 
to  the  best  advantage  is  cool  gloomy  weather. 

But  how  about  wind  and  rain  like  we  have  had  these  thir- 
teen weeks  ?  Ah  1  there  I  grant  you'  is  the  evil.  The  Bose 
suffers  dreadfully  from  violent  rain,  but  still  more  from  rough 
winds.  Whilst  we  were  staging  for  Norwich  the  wind  was  so 
cold  and  rough  that  a  great  rug  was  hung  up  in  front  of  the 
boxes  to  protect  the  blooms  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  how  the 
flowers  md  stand  such  a  tempest  as  we  had  I  do  not  know. 
The  damage  done  was  plain  enough,  the  broken  shoots  and 
frayed  flowers  here  and  tnere  plainly  showed  this  ;  but  yet  the 
strength  of  the  plants  was  so  great  that  the  blooms  resisted 
even  this  drawback,  and  nobly  repaid  their  owner  for  his  cease- 
less care  and  labour.  The  next  morning  I  visited  Mr.  Walter's 
nursery  at  Mount  Ba4ford,  and  although  he  had  only  a  few 
blooms  out,  those  were  finer  than  I  have  seen  for  years. — ^Wtld 
Savage. 

THBEE  GOOD  NARCISSUSES. 

As  the  time  is  coming  very  near  when  the  annual  supply  of 
bulbs  will  have  to  be  ordered,  allow  me  to  call  attention  to 
three  Narcissuses  which  may  be  ordered  at  the  same  time,  the 
price  of  each  being  only  a  few  shiUings  per  hundred.  The 
first  to  flower  in  spring  will  be  the  one  popularly  known  as 
"  Butter  and  Eggs,*'  a  double  variety  of  the  common  Daffodil, 
and  which  is  catalogued  under  the  name  of  Narcissus  incom- 
parabilis  aurantiacus  fl.-pl.  The  next  is  a  variety  of  the  sane 
species,  N.  incomparabilis  sulphureus  fl.-pl.,  the  common  name 
for  which  is  "  Codlins  and  Cream."  This  is  not  quite  such  a 
good  variety  as  the  first  mentioned. 

The  third  and  latest  to  fiower  is  the  double  form  of  the 
Pheasant's-eye  Narcissus,  Narcissus  poeticus  fi.-pL  This  Is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  gems  amongst  hardy  flowers,  and 
simply  becomes  indispensable  when  once  grown.  Though  these 
will  one  and  all  grow  in  almost  any  position,  they  at  the 
same  time  thoroughly  appreciate  good  culture  in  a  well-worked 
piece  of  ground.  **  Butter  and  Eggs  "  is  quite  as  flne  as  a  Bose 
when  w^  grown.  The  bulbs  require  planting  about  the  end 
of  October. — B.  P.  Bbothebston. 


WORMS,  SLUGS,  AND  TOADS. 

In  taking  a  walk  round  the  kitchen  garden  one  evening  last 
week,  and  observing  how  much  better  the  weeds  grow  than 
the  ordinary  crops,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  toad  struggling 
to  make  a  supper  off  a  large  worm.  It  had  half  swallowed  it, 
and  appeared  to  experience  a  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the 
remainder ;  but  after  at  least  a  dozen  attempts  by  alternately 
putting  out  its  paws  to  hold  it  steady  so  that  the  delicacy 
might  not  be  lost  when  opening  its  mouth  to  take  another  bite, 
the  length  was  reduced  to  about  an  inch.  This  was  stiff,  and 
the  quaint  look  of  the  toad  was  an  exhibition ;  the  only  thing 
I  could  compare  it  to  was  a  close-cropped  pug  dog  with  a  dgar 


in  its  mouth.  At  last  at  one  gnlp  it  was  gone.  This  was  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  a  toad  eating  worms,  or  even  knew  that 
they  ate  them.  On  mentioning  it  to  my  kitehen  garden  fwe- 
man  he  said,  "  Did  you  ever  know  that  slugs  eat  worms  ? 
Well,"  he  says,  "  liiere  is  a  white  slug  which  does,  and  when  I 
come  across  one  I  will  show  it  you."  He  has  found  one  to- 
day, and  I  have  sent  it  to  you  ;  there  may  be  nothing  new 
about  it,  but  certainly  it  is  new  to  me.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
poor  worms ;  I  wish  they  could  eat  the  slugs,  for  they  are  a 
dreadful  pest  this  season.  Unless  the  crops  of  Lettuces,  Peas, 
Cauliflowers,  and  B^nch  Beans  are  continually  dusted  with 
lime  they  are  devoured.  There  is  abundance  of  birds  here,  but 
they  prefer  Strawberries  and  Cherries  to  them.  I  have  had 
some  young  ducks  running  about,  bat  they  are  fancying  the 
Bed  and  White  Currants,  so  they  are  shut  out.  I  suppose  I 
must  adopt  the  best  remedy,  and  that  is  catch  and  km,  bat 
the  process  is  a  slow  one.—- J.  G. 

[The  worm-eating  slug  is  well  known  to  us.  It  is  the  Testa^ 
cella  haliotoides,  and  has  been  plentiful  this  year  in  gardens 
in  the  western  suburbs  of  London. — ^Eds.] 


NOBWICH  BOSE,  &c.,   SHOW. 
JuLT  9th  and  10th. 

This  was  a  special  Exhibition  organised  by  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Horticultural  Society  m  commemoration  of  its  fiftieth 
anniversary,  and  was  held  under  the  most  adverse  drcumatanoet 
as  re^rds  weather  in  the  gprounds  of  A.  L.  Chamberlain,  Bsq., 
Norwich.  Notwithstanding  the  concurrence  of  six  or  seven  other 
shows  on  the  same  days,  and  the  outlying  position  of  Nonridi,  a 
very  liberal  and  well-framed  schedule  brought  a  large  oompetitimL 
the  leading  amateurs  from  far  and  near  putting  in  appearance  in  fall 
force ;  and  Mr.  Field,  the  Hon.  Sec.,  who  has  evidently  the  bump 
of  organisation  well  developed,  may  be  congratulated  on  the  sac- 
cessful  issue  of  his  well-directed  labours. 

So  far  the  Norwich  Exhibition  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
Bose  show  of  the  season ;  and  where  Canon  Hole  is  judging  and 
Messrs.  Paul,  Cant,  Baker,  Jowitt,  Curtis,  Soames,  Fellowes, 
Nicholls,  and  a  host  of  rosanans  great  in  name  and  in  deed  are 
competitors,  the  fact  can  hardly  be  gainsaid.  Mr.  Baker,  the 
"  Hercules  of  the  West,"  never  appeared  in  finer  oondition,  and 
rarely  has  his  stand  of  thirty-six  single  trusses  b^n  exoeUed  by 
amateur  or  nurseryman. 

The  Norwich  Society  offered  a  ten-guinea  champion  priie  far 
the  most  points  obtained  by  a  prizewinner  in  various  Bose  classes, 
and  this  fell  to  Mr.  B.  B.  Cant  of  St.  John  Street  Nuneries,  Ool- 
chester.  Mr.  Jowitt  of  Hereford  carried  off,  also  by  pointtL  the 
amateur  champion  prize  offered  by  Messrs.  Pegler  Brothen, 
Norwich. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  forty-eight  varieties  Mr.  B.  B. 
Cant  was  first  with  grand  blooms  of  Marie  Baumann^Madame 
Nachury,  Horace  Vemet,  Mdlle.  B.  Verdier,  Sir  Garnet  Wolscley, 
Madame  H.  Jamain,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Fran9oiB  Michelon,  John 
Hopper,  Louise  Peyronnv,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  La  France,  Abel 
Cam^re,  Sophie  Coquerelle,  Etienne  Levet,  Baronne  de  Bothschild, 
Marie  Finger,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Niphetoe,  Fisher  Hohnes,  Piinoe 
Camille  de  Bohan,  Bubens,  Madame  Bravy,  Maurice  Bernardin, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Camille  Bemardin,  Marshal  Niel.  G^n^ 
Jacqueminot.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Duke  of  Wellingt^ 
Souvenir  d'Elise.  Hippolyto  Jamain,  Madame  Hunnebelle,  Presi- 
dent, Xavier  Olibo,  Madame  G.  Schwartz,  Prince  Arthur,  Btienne 
Dupuy,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Mons.  Noman,  Dr.  Andryj^tord, 
Madame  C.  Joigneaux,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Victor  Verdier, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 
Messrs.  Paul  A  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  were  second 
with  flowers  of  remarkable  substance  and  colour  but  smaller  in 
size.  Their  stand  included  good  specimens  of  Duke  of  Teck  (Al)i 
Charles  Darwin,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas.  Henri  Ledechaux,  Mdlle.  En^nie 
Yerdier,  Francois  Michelon,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Abel  Oamn, 
Marquise  de  Mortemart,  Elie  Morel,  Duke  of  Edinburffh.  Princees 
Beatrice,  and  Devoniensis.  Messrs.  Ewing  A  Co.  of  tne  Eaton 
Nurseries,  Norwich,  obtained  the  third  position.  For  twenty-foor 
varieties,  single  trusses,  Mr.  B.  B.  Cant  and  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son 
took  first  ana  second  honours  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  F.  Cant 
was  third. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  thirty-six  single  trusses  Mr.  B.  N.  G. 
Baker  of  Heavitree,  Exeter,  was  first,  his  flowers  being  of  large 
size,  brilliant  in  colour,  of  great  substance,  and  very  even.  A  re- 
markably fine  bloom  of  Mrs.  Baker  had  the  post  of  honour ;  and  in 
her  train  followed  Madame  Lacharme,  Jean  Soupert,  litlenne 
Levet,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Marie  Banmann,  Marquise  de  Oastellane, 
Dupny-Jamain,  Abel  CarridrOj  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  and  Thomas  MiUSi 


was  second,  showing  some  very  fine  Teas,  most  notably  Nij^hetos 
(very  large  and  clean),  Alba  Boaea,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  C^vonienaSf 
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and  Hortehal  NieL  Hr.  J.  L.  Curtis  of  Chatteris  was  third  with  rery 
good  flowezB.  In  the  local  amateurs'  class  for  twent  j-f our  varieties, 
single  trusses,  Kiss  Penrice  of  Wilton  House,  Norwich,  was  first. 
and  well  sustained  her  reputation,  securing  the  silver  medal 
offered  by  the  National  Rose  Association. 

In  the  open  classes  for  twelve  blooms  of  Baronne  de  Rothschild, 
la  France,  Alfred  Colomb,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Har^chal  Niel 
Bome  good  flowers  were  staged,  but  Hartehal  Niel  and  the  jellows 
were  wanting  in  colour  all  through  the  Show.  Some  good  Teas 
were  staged  in  each  class,  Mr.  Jowitt,  who  was  first  in  the  amateurs' 
tvetre,  having  Rubens  and  Ni^hetos  in  their  best  form. 

The  exhibits  of  new  Roses  in  the  special  classes  were,  as  fre- 
qnentlj  happens,  unsatisfactory,  most  of  the  exhibitors  having 
staged  their  best  blooms  in  the  general  classes.  The  best  recent 
£nglish-raised  varieties,  to  which  I  may  now  safely  give  at  least 
^e  proportionate  pre-eminence  over  their  continental  rivals,  were 
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thoroiighly  recommend  for  growth  and  as  a  free  bloomer ;  Magna 
Ouuta,  large  brilliant  Rose ;  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  dark  but  shaded 
with  shelly  petals  of  much  substance ;  Mrs.  Baker  large,  and  as 
ahown  by  Mr.  Baker  a  very  striking  Rose.    Mr.  Bennett's  Hybrid 
Tea  Duke  of  Connaught  is  very  bright  in  colour,  and  will  pro- 
bably prove  an  acquisition  as  a  show  Rose  ;  and  if  I  mistake  not, 
Hr.  Canf  8  Prince  Arthur,  a  ^ood  Rose  which  was  so  modestly 
and  economically  sent  out,  will  yet  be  found  in  many  winning 
fltands,  and  in  quarters  where  it  has  not  yet  been  tried.    Amonp;st 
the  new  continental  varieties  those  which  showed  best  at  Norwich 
weze  A.  £.  Williams,  a  more  replete  Horace  Yemet ;  Boildleu,  a 
remarkably  bold  and  vigorous  growing  Rose,  and  as  shown  by 
JCr.  Curtis  an  improvement  even  on  Marquise  de  Castellane  ;  Mons. 
S.  Y.  Teas,  very  well  formed  and  bright  in  colour ;  Jean  Soupert 
and  Abel  Carri^re,  both  sood  darks  with  plenty  of  substance. 

Boses  were  generally  nne  and  in  good  colour  at  this  Exhibition, 
notwithstanding  the  continued  sunless,  watery,  and  boisterous 
weather  ^ey  must  have  experienced ;  and  should  a  reasonable 
amonnt  of  sunshine  and  increase  of  temperature  intervene,  good 
blooms  may  be  anticipated  at  Birmingham  on  the  24th  inst. 

In  the  class  for  new  or  rare  plants,  although  large  prizes  were 
offered  there  was  nothing  calling  for  special  remark,  as  practi- 
cally there  was  no  competition.  Some  good  exotic  Ferns  came 
from  Mr.  Trevor,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Lothian  and  Mrs.  Bur- 
Toughes  showed  fine  specimens  of  Cycas  circinalis  and  AcUantum 
^racillimnm. 

Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers  had  some  excellent  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums both  in  pots  and  as  cut  flowers.  The  variety  Mrs.  Turner 
had  immense  trusses  of  a  distinct  purplish-rose  colour  standing 
well  above  the  foliage.  In  the  cut  blooms  Ellen,  Mrs.  Findlay, 
Apple  Blossom,  Mrs.  Lankester,  and  Dreadnought  were  the  most 
attractive.  Messrs.  Daniels  also  showed  some  good  seedling  and 
named  varieties  of  Colons,  and  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded 
them  for  D.  T.  Fish,  brightly  variegated  carmine  and  yellow,  and 
a  decided  advance  in  those  shades.  Messrs.  Ewing  &  Co.  and 
HeBsrs.  Bell  also  sent  important  collections  of  shrubs  and  plants 
mot  for  competition. 

Emit,  considering  the  season,  was  good.  For  the  collection  of 
eight  varieties  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  of  Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens  was 
iSrst.  He  had  a  very  sood  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine,  well-finished 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  Grapes,  Bellegarde 
Peaches,  Murray  Nectarines,  Gblden  Qem  Melon,  Brown  Turkey 
Fi^,  and  Elton  Cherries ;  Mr.  Coleman  of  Eastnor  Castle  Gardens 
being  second.  For  the  collection  of  six  varieties.  Pine  Apples 
excluded,  Mr.  Coleman  was  first.  Lord  Suffield  second.  Grapes  as 
ought  be  expected  were  not  well  coloured  nor  ripened.  For  three 
l>anches  of  Black  Mr.  Coleman  was  first.  Lord  Suffield  second,  and 
£.  Miller  Mundv.  Esq.,  Shmley  Hall,  Derbyshire,  third.  For  three 
tranches  of  White  Mr.  Mundy  was  first,  the  Rev.  H.  Muskett 
Beoond,  and  Mr.  Miles  third,  Mr.  Mnndy  being  also  first  for  the 
angle  bunches.  Melons  were  good,  Mr.  Coleman  being  first  both 
^te  green  and  scarlet-fieshed  varieties. 

For  Uie  collection  of  vegetables,  eight  varieties,  Mr.  Miles  was 
first,  showing  Nantes  Horn  Carrots,  Stamfordian  Tomato,  and 
WUUam  I.  Pea  very  fine.  The  best  single  dish  of  Potatoes  was 
^hown  by  Capt.  Cattling  of  Wisbech,  the  variehr  being  Rivers' 
Rc^al  Ashleaf  in  the  finest  possible  condition.  He  also  showed 
a  pebble-shaped  variety  called  Swan's  Egg,  very  smooth  and  dean. 
For  thirty-six  pods  of  Peas  both  the  first  and  second  prizes  were 
awarded  for  William  I.,  nearly  all  the  late  varieties  being  wanting. 
Lerd  Suffield  was  first  and  Mr.  W.  Rae  second.  This  was  alto- 
gether a  good  Show  and  well  managed.— T.  Laxtoit,  Bedford. 


hardy,  for  the  intense  cold  of  last  winter  did  it  no  harm,  and 
it  is  wonderfully  prolific  in  flowers.  I  have  it  growing  on  a 
partially  shaded  spot,  the  shade  being  afforded  by  a  deciduous 
tree,  so  that  in  winter  it  has  the  full  sun.  When  it  starts  into 
growth  in  spring  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  it  too  much 
water.  The  foliage  is  peculiar,  thick,  leatheiy,  and  heavily 
creased.  The  lovely  pure  grey  flowers,  something  resembling 
those  of  the  Potato,  spring  up  from  under  the  foliage,  and 
they  are  very  conspicuous. 

I  find  that  Sedum  Sieboldi  variegatum  is  another  perfectly 
hardy  plant,  and  very  beautiful  on  the  rockery.  One  advantage 
of  the  great  cold  and  unusual  length  of  last  winter  is,  that  we 
now  know  what  things  will  stand  our  climate,  for  we  are  not 
likely  to  have  a  more  severe  test  of  what  a  plant  can  bear 
than  the  winter  of  1878-9.  This  Sedum  acquires  the  full 
beauty  of  its  variegation  only  under  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun. 
Unfortunately  slugs  are  very  fond  of  it^  and  unless  carefully 
looked  after  will  speedily  destroy  its  beauty. 

The  red  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus  abchasicus),  is  a  fine 
plant  for  early  spring.  It  flowered  late  but  very  well  this 
year,  and  I  have  been  successful  in  saving  a  good  deal  of  seed. 
The  pods  are  handsome,  and  ripen  about  the  middle  of  June. 
The  whole  plant  is  exceedingly  graceful,  much  more  so  than 
the  common  Christmas  Rose,  which,  however,  is  inv^uable  on 
account  of  the  season  in  which  it  flowers. 

Soldanella  alpina  is  an  old  favourite  with  me.  It  grows 
well  in  peat  in  a  shady  comer.  I  remember  it  many  years 
ago  grown  as  an  edging  to  the  beds  in  an  **  Italian  garden  '*  at 
Menabilly,  Cornwall.  It  has  entirely  disappeared  from  there 
now,  and  no  trace  of  the  pretty  little  alpine  can  be  found. 
"  D.,  Dealy'*  speaks  of  its  "  minute  fringed  flowers,"  but  it 
deserves  in  reality  a  higher  place.  The  fringed  flowers  are 
small  certainly,  but  still  conspicuous,  and  very  lovely  on  dose 
inspection.  I  hope  to  save  seed  from  it  this  year,  but  it  is  not 
yet  ripe. 

Sanguinaria  canadensis  is  a  curious  plant,  sending  up  its 
white  flowers  very  early  in  spring,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
leaves  appear.  The  whole  plant  dies  down  in  summer  and  is 
easily  lost.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  blue  Anemone 
apennina.  It  comes  up  with  fine  foliage,  and  its  beautiful 
blue  flowers  open  gloriously  to  the  spring  sunshine  as  if  en* 
joying  the  return  of  wanner  and  brighter  weather,  but  then 
the  whole  plant  speedily  disappears  and  may  easily  be  rooted 
up  during  summer  operations  in  the  rockery. 

Trillium  grandiflorum  has  made  efforts  to  grow,  but  some- 
how the  efforts  have  failed  with  me  hitherto.  I  have  it  in  a 
damp  shady  comer,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  succeed.  It 
18  expensive  for  some  reason  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  few  things  on  the  rockery  more  delightful  than 
the  Daphne  cneomm.  Its  creeping  stems  must  be  covered  as 
they  grow,  and  then  the  plant  will  do  well  and  amply  reward 
any  pains  that  are  taken  with  it.  Its  shmbby  foliage  is  yeiy 
pretfy,^  and  the  flowers  deliciously  sweet  and  showy,  and  they 
oome  in  spring.  Sweet-scented  flowers  are  not  common  in 
the  early  montibs,  and  therefore  this  Daphne  is  all  the  more 
precious.  The  Cheddar  Pink  (Dianthus  csesius)  is  very  pretty 
but  almost  too  short-lived,  and  slugs  will  find  it  out  if  they 
can.  It  wiU  grow  on  a  dry  open  part  of  the  rockeiy  bed,  but 
will  succeed  (dmost  anywhere.  This  and  the  Sanguinaria  can 
be  protected  by  zinc  collars  from  the  depredations  of  their 
great  enemy  the  slug ;  but  the  protection  is  an  ugly  one, 
and  it  half  spoils  a  rockery  to  see  it  dotted  with  such  unsightly 
protectors.  I  use  it  round  very  precious  things  which  I  am 
trying  for  the  first  time  because  it  is  safe,  and,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  a  certain  protection. — A  Glouosstebshibe 

PA.BSON. 


ROCKERY  PLANTS. 

I  AH  glad  to  see  "  D.,  Deal,''  speaks  so  highly  of  Ramondia 
pyienaica  in  his  article  on  herbaceous  plants  in  your  number 
toit  June  26th.  If  he  has  no  greater  favourite  amongst  Ihis 
alpine  plants,  I  venture  to  say  that  all  who  have  tried  it  on  a 
roekeiy  will  agree  with  him.    It  is  easily  grown,  exceedingly 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Sib  Hekby  W.  Peek,  Bart.,  M.P.,  has  done  a  kind  act 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  by  the  part  he  has 
taken  in  securing  ttie  delightful  retreat  of  Bubnhau  Bbbohes 
to  the  public  for  ever.  The  City  Lands  Committee  recom- 
mended the  purchase,  under  the  powers  of  the  Open  Spaces 
Act,  1878,  of  the  open  and  waste  lands  referred  to,  the  pur- 
chase money  to  be  paid  out  of  the  grain  duty  fund.  The 
price  of  the  property  was  fixed  at  £12,000,  independent  of  the 
timber,  valued  at  i£6000.  Of  this  land  175  acres  are  freehold, 
enclosed,  and  374  acres  open.  The  Corporation  had  no  power 
to  purchase  enclosed  land  out  of  the  grain  duty.  As  soon  aa  it 
became  known  that  the  Corporation  had  the  purchase  in  oon- 
templation  certain  persons  endeavoured  to  make  mon^  oat  of 
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the  transactioD,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  open  space 
oonld  not  he  purchased  without  the  enclosed  land.  In  the 
difficulty  Sir  Heniy  Peek  came  forward  and  offered  to  make 
the  purchase,  and  sell  to  the  Corporation  the  open  space  at 
£6000,  or  £16  per  acre,  Sir  Henry  for  the  enclosed  176  acres, 
paying  £35  per  acre,  and  thus  the  difficulty  was  surmounted 
and  the  land  secured. 

The  Aerides  Hoube  at  Messbs.  Yeitch'b  Nubbbbt 

AT  Chklbsa  is  now  extremely  attractive,  the  fine  stock  of 
healthy  plants  flowering  with  great  freedom.  A.  odoratum 
ia  represented  by  many  fine  spikes  and  yarieties,  and 
A.  Loobi  is  in  great  beauty.  The  extremely  bright  Dendro- 
iMiun  suavissimum  is  also  in  bloom,  and  D.  moschatum  has 
remarkably  fiiue  fiowers.  Cattleya  Mendeli  and  Lselia  pur- 
purata  also  command  attention,  and  Phaisenopsis  g^randinora 
anrea  is  splendid.  The  Orchids  out  of  fiower  are  as  usual  in 
admirable  condition,  and  not  the  least  interesting  amongst 
them  is  a  fine  collection  of  the  remarkable  Angrtecum  sesqui- 
pedale  which  recently  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  the 
finest  importation  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  country. 
Tuberous  Begonias  are  also  in  full  beauty ;  the  collection  is 
very  large,  and  contains  none  but  superior  varieties.  Some 
distinct  new  varieties  are  unsurpassed  for  richness  of  colouring, 
and  a  large  double  variety,  veitchii,  has  flowers  of  unnsual 
siae  and  form.  The  charming  miniature  B.  Davisii  is  not  only 
beautiful  in  itself  but  is  proving  a  valuable  parent,  some  of 
the  newer  seedlings  combining  elegance  of  habit  with  extreme 
floriferousness  and  brilliant  colour.  The  plants  are  grown  cool, 
and  tell  by  their  excellent  condition  that  these  Begonias  do  not 
require  anything  like  the  amount  of  heat  to  which  they  aie 
often  subjected  in  private  collections.  Amongst  other  plants 
in  the  cool  house  devoted  to  insectivorous  plants,  the  fine 
hybrid  Sarracenia  Chedsoni  is  luxuriating ;  it  is  very  distinct^ 
and  free. 

—  We  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  striking 
inatanco  of  the  stimulating  effects  of  kitratb  of  soda  on 
gtrden  crops.  Mr.  Baker,  the  snocessful  gaidener  at  Ooombe 
Cottage^  Kmgston-on-Thames,  has  used  this  fertiliser  somewhat 
extensively  wis  year,  both  in  the  garden  and  on  the  home 
txam.  belonging  to  Mr.  S.  C.  Baring.  As  the  nitrate  has  not 
been  appli^  to  every  portion  of  the  crops  in  the  garden  ito 
efteott  show  with  greater  clearness.  Those  pwtions  that  have 
been  dressed  are  extremely  luxuriant,  and  the  observer  can 
*'tell  to  am  inch  "  how  far  the  dressing  has  gone.  We  have 
not  seen  such  Cauliflowers  this  year  as  those  in  the  garden 
referred  to ;  and  Peas,  Potatoes,  indeed  all  crops  to  which  the 
nitrate  has  been  applied,  are  in  remarkable  health  and  colour. 
The  same  marked  effects  of  the  nitrate  are  discernible  on  the 
fiurm.  The  quantity  applied  both  to  fimn  uid  garden  cre^  by 
Mr.  Baker  was  at  the  rate  If  cwt.  per  acre« 

The  Evenino  Fete  in  the  Oasbbhb  ov  the 

BOTAL  HoBTicVLTUEAL  SOCIETY  last  week  was  a  veiy 
sttccessftil  one.  Besides  the  electric  light,  of  which  several 
were  provided  in  the  gardens,  conservatory,  and  exhibition 
tents,  the  gardens  were  also  rendered  beautiful  by  many 
thousands  of  coloured  lamps  employed  in  festoons  by  the  sides 
of  the  walks  and  suspended  from  the  trees,  and  the  grounds 
wtse  further  illuminated  at  intervals  with  coloured  fire.  Not* 
withstanding  the  rain,  which  fell  rather  freely  at  the  opeatng 
hour,  a  lai^ge  and  brilliant  company  assembled.  Flowers,  vocd 
and  instrumental  music,  scientific  appliances  of  various  kmds, 
botanical  curiosities  from  the  museum  of  Messrs.  Yeiteh  &  Sons, 
and  a  collection  of  beautiful  miniature  plants  from  the  estab* 
lishment  of  Mr.  Bull,  afforded  interest  and  pleasure  to  th« 
numerous  visitors.  The  entire  arrangements  were  admirably 
carried  out,  and  gave  great  and  general  satisfaction. 

In  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Iiord  Enfield  in  the 

House' of  Lords  on  Thursday  last,  Earl  Granville  stated  that 
it  was  perfectly  true  that  Her  Majesty^s  Commissioners  for 
the  Exhibition  of  1851  had  commenced  a  Sun*  in  CHANOERr 

AOAIN0T  THE  ROTAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  in  order  to 

recover  possession  of  the  Gardens  at  South  Kensington ;  but 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Exhibition  never  had  been 
and  nev<er  could  be  under  any  liability  to  pay  the  debentures 
of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  ant?,  that  being  so,  they 
did  not  propose  to  make  any  compensation.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  gave  a  similar  reply  to  Mr.  R.  Torke  in  the 
^boae  of  Commons. 

The   Wolverhampton  Town    Council    recenfly 

advertised  for  plans  for  laying  out  47  acres  of  land  near  t^t 
town  as  a  public  park.    Twenty-seven  designs  were  sent  In, 


the  one  to  which  the  principal  prise  C£60)  has'been  awnded 
being  from  Mr.  R.  fi.  Yertegana,  Chad  VaQey  Nurssries,. 
Birmingham.  Mr.  Vertegans  has  been  engaged  to  carry  oat 
his  design  at  a  cost  of  £6000.  It  provides  for  spaces  to  be 
devoted  to  cricket,  archery,  croqnet,  and  other  outdoor  games, 
a  drill  ground  for  the  volunteers,  and  a  lake  covering  a  spaoa 
of  about  nine  acres.  Some  twenty  tho>iiflaiid  trees  and  shnba 
are  to  be  used  in  planting  the  gfomids  ;  aad  arrangements' 
will  be  made  foit  shelter,  refreshment  rooms,  kc,  Oalside  th» 
fence  of  the  park,  and  enciitdiag  it,  than  will  ba  a  s^aeiew 
drive  for  carnages,  &e. 

In  Ms.  Bull's  Kurbsbt  at  Chelsea  is  an  extennTe' 

and  striking  collection  of  Hsemanthus  Ealbreyeri  now  flower* 
ing.  the  great  mass  of  brilliant  heads  prodncing  a  gorgeous* 
effect  One  of  the  heads  measures  2  feet  in  cironiiifercnoe^ 
prhaps  the  finest  example  that  has  yet  been  seen  of  tins  bril- 
liant plant.  Some  fine  spikes  of  OdootogloMiim  Alexsndn» 
attract  notice,  and  especially  so  the  glowing  Oncidium  BadaiK 
thum  hastlferum,  the  fiowers  of  which  are  extremely  fine  and' 
the  colours  veiy  bright.  Sofiie  new  Sarraoenias  of  large  site 
and  rich  colours  also  arrest  attention.  They  wiU  be  hard  of 
again,  being  both  distinct  and  beautiful.  The  new  Goleuses- 
are  being  "  prc^Mgated  off  their  legs ''  to  meet  the  demand  for 
them,  which  suggests  that  Coleuses  are  rather  comiag  in  than 
going  out  of  fashion.  As  an  inatance  of  what  may  almost  b» 
termed  a  enrioeity  in  the  trade  in  plants,  Uige  cases  bianded 
for  Africa  were  being  packed  witn  stove  pkosta  to  he  tram*'' 
mitted  forthwith. 

Lord  Loitbesbobouoh^s  garden  at   Norbttot  i» 

justly  famed  for  the  fine  collection  of  Orchids  that  it  contsSns,. 
and  for  the  immense  number  of  plante  that  are  grown  for 
room  decoration,  the  number  not  infrequently  amountiBg  U> 
a  thonsand  doaens  a  week ;  yet  more  striking  even  than  tfa» 
departments  alluded  to  at  the  present  time  aie  the  giaad- 
crops  of  Grapes  now  bulging  in  the  principal  laBge  ol  glav 
devoted  to  Vine  culture.    This  range  is  260  feet  loDg,  and  wide* 
and  lofty  in  proportion,  and  except  two  divisions  from  which 
the  Grapes  have  been  cut,  one  of  Black  Hambniighs  and  thr 
other  of  Muscats  (ripe  at  the  end  of  May),  the  entire  length  i» 
occupied  with  "Vines  and  crops  of  which  the  cultivator,  Ut^ 
Dcaming,  has  great  reason  to  be  proud.    For  uniformity,  of 
sise  of  bunches,  and  their  fulness,  and   for    regniaiity  of 
berries,  the  crop  tfarouf^iout  the  range  is  eqvaUy  remartabla. 
The  bunches  range  from  2  to  8  lbs.  in  weight,  the  latter  being 
the  maximum  weight  suitable  for  packing  and  sendiag  tfae^ 
fruit  long  distances ;  if  heavier  the  Grapes  aie  ap*  to  be- 
crushed  in  transit.    The  bunches  have  been  thinned  atee  fo^*^ 
travelling— that  is,  the  berries  are  just  wedged  sufficiency  Iha^ 
they  caimot  be  displaced  by  any  ordinary  Siaking.    The  Vines? 
which  were  startea  in  Januaxy  are  wholly  in  outside  borders, 
which  have  never  been  coverea  wiUi  fermenting^  material,  and 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  their  condition  and  crop  oonld  b» 
improved  by  any  such  application.     Top-dieasings  of  rich' 
manure  are  given,  which  afford  some  proteotion  ta  the  root*'' 
and  invigorate  the  Vines  at  the  same  time.    The  laitarals  ais^' 
not  stopped  at  the  conventional  one  or  two  leave*  beyond  the* 
bunch,  but  wherever  a  leaf  can  have  free  unobstr^ieted  lig^ 
there  it  is  permitted  to  expand,  and  thus  the  roof  is  cotered 
with  foliage,  and  yet  there  is  no  overcrowding. 

AT  the  Bxhibition  of  the  PELABOONniM  So0ISTT  the^ 

following  certificates  were  awarded  after  onr  reporter  left  tba- 
Exhibition.    Show  and  large-flowered  varieties  :--Tha  Ban»' 
(Foster),  a  fine  fiower,  rose-ealmon  lower  petals,  dark  upper  > 
petals,  and   white   throat     Fireball  (Foster),  rie^  salmMM 
tinged  with  orange,  extremely  bright ;  upper  petals  daiker  in 
colour;  a  handsome  variety.    Flag  Captain  (Foster),  lower 
petals  pink  with  dark  veins,  upper  petals  large  aad  dark. 
Sensation  (Foster),  lower  petals  roso-piiik,  with  dark  veins 
and  blotehes ;  throat  white,  upper  petals  dark  ;  excellent. 
Alice  (Foster),  lowerjpetals  light  pink,  throat  white,,  and  upper 
petals  very  dark.    Tne  Pope  (Foetear),.  lower  petals  pinkish 
violeti  upper  petals  dark,  large,  tiireat  white  ;  a'vvt^  hCAA 
flower.    Charlotte  (tfatthewe),  a  very  soft  ledtiish  tinge,  neat^ 
flower ;  Joe  (Matthews)  lower  petals  bright  pink,  voper  petals- 
dark,  white  centre,  lam  and -good  ;  plimt  n)riferou8.    Fancr 
I  varieties : — Sarah  Benihardt  ^Turner),  rose  faintly  tinged  with 
violet,  throat  white,  and  white  mai;gin  to  upper  pet&;  vei^ 
attractive.    Electric  light  (Turner),  pale  violet  rose,  white* 
t  throat,  very  good.    Zonal  varieties. — Leander  (Dtony),  wantf 
'  bright  scarlet-cerise ;  excellent  sttbstitnce:    fibratib  (DemiyX 
I  fine  fiower,  dark  cherry  tint,  laige  troas.    ])Mti^'(Beitfi7)r ' 
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vaulet,  vti^tee  aad  aliowj.  Alligfo  (Beaaj),  very 
{Nsk.  BoMeo  (D<my),  ijah  laoMtot,  yary  4Mge  trmt. 
SiKfOi  (Ciitiia),  rah'detp  ro4B^  iWfy#ood.  •B^lipur'CMin 
OKtiiBX  exceUeat  scarlet,  fine  flower,  and  laige  truw.  Fanny 
horpe  ^Gatlin),  salmon  with  bright  orange  centre  ;  good  form 
oth.  m  ibwer  attd  tnus.  DonUe  Zonal  Tarieties : — Pumeer 
Denny),  bright  scarlet  cerise.  Dauntless  T  Denny \  deep  scarlet, 
ei7  showy.  DecoratiTe  varieties :— Mdlle.  Anar6  (/ackson), 
9wer  petiJs  flashed  with  pink,  upper  petals  light  oiaage  red ; 
lower  Criaged  and  pleasing.  Buuck  Frinoe  (fiayes),  maroon, 
ale  maiitin;  free  and  good.  Prinoess  of  Wales  (Ha^es), 
.owers  laige  bat  good,  white  TeiBtd  with  vose  tint,  throat  while. 

We  are  informed  that  the  LsK  JElMB  fisow  has  been 

KMtponed  until  the  22nd  inst  in  coasecj— nee  of  the  Jat«iP88 
f  the  Boees  in  the  district 

We  have  reeeived  ibem-flCr.,  J.  Carter,  £«igfalsy,  a  box 

V  B08E8— the  Burgundy  Rose  and  Rose  de  Meaux.  '*They 
reie,''  writes  Mr.  Carter,  **  favowrkes  of  nine  when  .  a  boy 
Uftj  years  ago,  and  I  have  mmn  tbnn  einee  that  tine.  De 
f  eaux  is  now  oovered  with  buds,  and  eveiry  .plant  will  soon  be 
ery  pretty."  These  are  very  eojoyaUe  Boees,  aad  aie  epe- 
udly  suitable  for  borders  and  for .  yialdiag  a  pspfmaon  of 
zagrant  blooms  and  pretty  bnds. 

Bblative  to  the  pubUoatioix  of  amnoiur  ihat  the 

3UBATOB8HIP  AT  Eew  had  been  offend  (it  was  not  etated  by 
whom)  to  a  gardener  in  Bootland,  Mr.  Smith,  the  present  able 
sorator,  informs  us  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  any  change 
»f  the  nature  indicated,  nor  has,  we  are  inforandi  Sir  Joseph 
looker. 

Wk  recently  notioed  in  Mbssbs.  04R9B  k  Co*B  nnr- 

Ksry  at  Forest  Hill  a  batch  of  seedling  Gloxinias,  many^ 
vhich  were  unusually  good  both  in  form  of  flower  and  colour, 
rhis  was  especially  noticeable  in  .the  shades  of  blue  and  pmple, 
ome  being  extremely  rich  and  clear.  Lapegeria  alba  was 
searing  several  fine  flowers.  That  curious  Asolepiadaoeous 
>lant  Oeropegia  elegans  was  also  flowering,  and  judging  by 
ilie  large  stock  of  young  plants  there  must  be  a  good  demand 
[or  it.  In  the  grounds  some  excellent  Paosies  were  in  flower, 
>ne  of  which  we  observed  was  a  true  black  with  a  light  eye. 

The  following  Orcbids  are  now  flowering  in  the  house 

leroted  to  them  at  Eew  : — Oncidinm  ampliatum  has  an  inflo- 
-escence  4  to  5  feet  in  length,  thickly  olothed  with  pale  yellow 
lowers.  Dendrobium  McArthuri,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  is  a  floe 
ipecies.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pale  parole  tint ;  the 
labellum  is  small,  of  a  similar  colour,  but  marked  in  the  centre 
with  rich  deep  purple.  Epidendrum  ladiatum  is  a  curious 
Mexican  Orchid ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  whitish  green, 
the  labellum  white,  witii  fine  dark  lines  radiating  from  the 
centre  to  the  margin,  flartw^ia  purpurea  is  pretty  with  its 
■osj  flowers,  and  Dendrobium  Pierardi  is  flowenng  well.  Den- 
Irobium  caloeolus  is  bearing  two  fine  spikes  of  cinaamon- 
xiloured  flowers.  The  epiphytal  Brassavola  venosa  has  small 
Mde  yellow  flowers  with  a  white  labellum,  and  the  charming 
ittle  Mesospinidium  sanguineum  has  several  spikes  of  rosy 
lowers. 

ROSE  ELECTION. 

A8  arranged,  or  rather  gnggestod, lestyeiaj  Ipvopose  to  make 
he  Rose  election  for  1879  in  two  portions,  firstly,  then,  the 
lewer  vsrieties  of  the  Rose  as  looked  at  in  an  exhibition  light, 
nd  secondly  as  garden  Roses. 

The  first  question,  then,  will  stand  thus — Name  the  best 
liirty-six  exhibition  Roses  introduced  since  1871,  distingnish- 
ng  Uie  best  twelve  and  the  second  best  twelve  in  any  way 
hat  makes  it  plain  how  they  stand.  I  think  that  none  but 
lurserymen  ana  large  amateur  exhibitors  should  reply  to  this. 

For  garden  varieties,  name  the  thirty  best  garden  Roses, 
narking  the  best  ten  and  the  second  best  ten.  To 'this  query 
[  shall  be  pleased  to  have  replies  from  all  quarters. — Joseph 
BiNTON,  Warmiiutcr. 


HEATHS  AND  HARDWOODED  PLANTS  IN 

BUMMER. 

A-Vfl^  cemariu  on  these  plan^  may  possibly  be  useful  to 
isne  leaders  of  the  Journal,  as  sucoess  in  a  g^reat  measure 
3(q^ds  upon  the  treatment  now  aJSorded.  Plants  of  Erica 
Oav^ndisbiana  that  have  flowered  should  at  once  be  carefully 
locked  onr,  and  all  the  old  blooms  must  be  removed.    Keep 


tbeBlaB«eiadMnto*«Maith«f  wiftU  eonegsowlb  hae  been 
nade,  wisea  Ibey  ««y  be  placed  outside  te  a  lew  weeks  .to 
eeUdify  tbe.^wwtli.  £..d0pRMia  nast,  bowery,  be  plaeed 
-jwhen  4hA  plants  h«re  dooe'flqweiiiig  in  a  eoooy  sitnalioa  outr 
doors ;  also  plants  of  this  species  which  have  not  flowered  this 
season  woula  be  better  if  placed  out  where  they  will  have  the 
benefit  of  all  the  sun  and  air  possible.  These  two  species  do 
not  usually  flower  well  two  years  following,  as  from  their  free 
and  prolonged  flowering  there  is  not  enough  time  afterwards 
for  &6  growth  to  ripen  for  the  ensuing  season.  The  early- 
flowering  Heatha  and  such  as  were  potted  early  will  since  have 
made  good  growth,  and  may  now  }k  placed  in  the  open  air  to 
thoioughly  ripen  the  weed.  In  removing  the  general  stock  of 
Heaths  to  the  open  air  it  is  well  to  place  them  for  a  few  days 
at  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  shelter  them  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  ean  under  a  temporary  awning,  as  when  the  sun  is  very 
powerful  it  eeoees  the  leaves  to  turn  brown.  The  pots  must  be 
proteotod  on  the  side  towards  the  sun  by  canvas  or  matting,  or 
the  roots  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  pots  will  be  injured. 
The  general  stock  of  young  Heaths  that  were  potted  early  in 
the  season  will  be  making  free  growth,  and  must  receive  atten- 
tion in  stopping  and  tying  out  so  as  to  secure  well-furnished 
symmetrical  speoimens.  The  general  stock  of  young  hard- 
wooded  plants  will  require  similar  treatment,  training  them 
before  the  shoots 0st  too  strong  to  bend  without  injury.  Aphides 
are  often  troublesome  on  young  Lesehenaultias  and  Aphelexes. 
The  best  plan  is  to  dip  the  plants  in  tobacco  water,  as  the 
insects  are  difficult  to  ckstroy  by  tobacco  smoke  except  that  be 
applied  in  such  doses  as  to  injure  the  plants.  All  hard  wooded 
plants  outdoors  must  be  placed  on  a  gocwd  thickness  of  ashes 
so  as  to  exclude  worms,  but  be  careful  to  keep  the  ashes  con- 
stantly moist  When  the  plants  are  outdoors  they  will  in  dry 
weather  require  more  water  than  when  under  glass,  and  in  very 
hot  weather  a  alight  shade  at  midday  will  be  beneficiaL — 
G.  A.  .0.  

OLD  B08ES. 

Hayiko  seen  in  the  last  two  nambers  of  the  Journal  o/Sbr- 
tieulture  that  some  of  your  correspondents  are  interested  in 
hearing  about  the  Old  Yellow  Rose,  I  write  to  say  that  I  have 
a  plant  of  it  in  my  garden,  which  is  a  very  old  one.  When  I 
first  came  here,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  an  old 
plant  of  Yellow  Rose,  which  must  have  bsen  6  feet  high, 
against  an  old  wall  overhung  by  Yew  trees.  Most  years  it 
flowered  very  profusely,  but  not  many  of  the  Roses  were  quite 
perfect  in  colour,  some  being  a  dull  dirty  yellow  and  some 
quite  green.  They  were  very  double,  and  did  not  open  well, 
like  some  of  the  old  Cabbage  Roses.  This  tree  died,  but  I 
have  a  sucker  from  it  which  has  not  yet  flowered,  I  think 
owing  to  its  being  in  a  bad  situation  against  the  house,  and  I 
intend  having  it  moved.  I  may  add  that  I  know  the  old 
double  yellow  Rose  well,  as  quite  distinct  from  the  more 
modem  yellow  Briars,  which  I  also  have.  It  is  more  like 
the  old  white  Rose,  which  I  have  heard  called  Needbam  Rose 
or  White  Provence,  only  yellow.  I  have  also  the  old  Blush 
Damask,  some  white  with  pink  streaks,  and  here  and  there  a 
pink  petal ;  the  old  Portland,  Tuscan,  and  a  deep  red  Rose 
apparently  of  the  Daniask  tribe,  which  I  have  been  told  is 
called  the  Psestum  Rose.  The  latter  I  brought  from  the 
north  of  Aberdeenshire.  All  the  new  icinds  of  Roses  flourish 
particularly  well  in  this  garden,  and  the  flowers  attain  a  size  I 
never  saw  surpassed  ;  but  I  have  been  always  anxious  to  keep 
up  the  old  sorts,  including  old  Cabbage,  Blush,  and  Moss 
Boees,  though  called  by  my  late  gardener  "  rubbish." — M.  G., 
JOe  of  Wight. 

[You  are  a  better  judge  of  Boses  than  your  late  gardener. 
—EDS.]  

BOMAREA  CARDERL 

"This  plant,''  writes  a  Kew  correspondent,  "commends 
itself  to  our  notice  by  several  valuable  and  excellent  qualities, 
which  are  now  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  plant-growers, 
and  most  deservedly  ;  for,  unlike  many  newly  introduced 
plants,  its  merits  have  been  found  to  increase  since  it  first 
appealed  before  the  public.  Several  species  of  Bomarea  have 
been  known  in  this  country  for  a  considerable  time — that  is 
to  say,  during  the  present  oentury  ;  for  the  first  to  be  intro- 
duced was  B.  SalsiJia,  which  was  brought  from  South  America 
in  1806.  Since  that  date  about  a  dozen  species  and  varieties 
have  been  introduced  possessing  various  dep;Tees  of  merit ;  but 
they  have  all  been  eclipsed  by  B.  Carden,  which  was  found 


JOUEKAL  07  HOBTICnLTUBB  ASD  COTTAOE  QABDBNEB. 


^oneof  MrBnU8ooneotoninNewOran«d«»fewywM«go.  bomo  in  laige,  loose,  nmbel-like  penddow  nrncLud  <ach 
■iDu  imciea  ia  » twining  plant  with  purple  rtenw  «nd  brigLt  flower  hM  r  pediMl  sevenl  incbea  in  iBngtti.  The  pehinthlii 
green  leaver  the  pefaolet  of  which  have  a.  peculiw  twirt  whlcb    in  aix  diriaioM.  thme  inner  and  Hate  onter ;  the  ImtST  ubTS 


bmwn  ;  tlie  formei  ate  lighter  in  colour,  witli  gomewhat  ol  a 
greenish  tinge,  and  are  also  thickly  spotted, 

"The  plant  is  very  floriferons  and  easily  cultivated,  and  of 
rapid  growth,  which  are  no  ordinary  qiuJitieB.  It  requires  ■ 
sbaUow  soil  of  loam  and  Rand,  and  the  tempeiatiue  ot  an 
intermediate  hoase ;  bnt  it  will,  no  doubt,  succeed  in  a  giecn- 
houae.    There  is  a  specimen  pWted  out  in  the  cool  end  of  the 


Succulent  bonee  at  Kcw,  which  docs  admirably  trained  up  k 
trellis,  and  is  now  flowering  freely,  altttongh  the  temperaton 
is  but  little  abore  that  of  a  greenhonse,  except  during  the 
winter.  This  species  may  be  grown  in  a  pot  or  planted  out ; 
but  it  seems  to  thrive  better  under  the  latter  condition,  and 
very  beautiful  it  is  on  a  trellis  wben  bearing  numerous  Iwge 
beads  of  lovely  rosy  Sowers.    The  long  pedicels  of  Uie  flowen 
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zmder  the  plant  highly  aenriceable,  as  afEording  a  supply 
of  cat  blooms  which  can  readily  be  employed  for  a  Tariety  of 
pmposes  with  great  adTanteee.  We  may  sum  up  its  merits  in 
a  lew  words  by  saying  that  it  is  a  really  nsefnl  addition  to  our 
list  of  plants,  and  it  is  no  doubt  destined  to  obtain  a  permanent 
place  in  the  horticultural  world." 

[We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Bull  for  the  annexed  engraving.] 


THE  LATE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SHOW. 

Is  order  to  prevent  misapprehension  as  to  the  way  in 
wbieh  the  a&irg  of  the  National  Boee  Society  are  conducted, 
and  with  this  object  alone,  I  beg  to  assure  your  readers  that 
"  Wtld  Satage  "  was  altogether  incorrect  in  stating  in  his 
remaps  last  week  on  the  late  National  Rose  Show  that  my 
brother  Secretaiy,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  was  solely  re- 
roonsible  for  the  non-postponement  of  our  recent  Ciystal 
Falace  Exhibition.  In  proof  of  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
inform  them,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Gteneial  Committee 
of  the  Society  held  on  the  10th  June  last,  it  was  decided  that 
such  a  postponement  would  be  unadvisable. — £.  M.,  Croydon, 


PROVINCIAL  SHOWS. 

WmBLXDON  HOBTlCTJLTXJRAIi  BOCIBTT^-JULT  9TH. 

As  the  present  season  has  proved  such  an  unnsually  late  one 
this  Society  acted  wisely  by  choosing  a  day  for  holding  Uieir  Show 
nearly  a  fortnight  later  than  it  is  uieir  usual  custom  to  do,  and 
they  were  also  fortunate  in  havmg  the  extensive  and  well-kept 
grounds  of  Belvidere  Hou8&  the  residence  of  A.  Schlusser,  Esq., 
placed  at  their  disposal.  The  Show  was  a  good  one,  and  well 
represented  the  horticultural  capacities  of  the  district.  The 
cottagers  also  availed  themselves  of  the  several  classes  allotted  to 
them,  and  broueht  collections  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowen. 
Messrs.  Yeitch  k  Sons  staged  an  extensive  group  of  new  and  rare 

flants,  as  also  did  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wimbledon,  and  Mr.  Laing, 
'orest  HiU,  a  group  of  Tuberous  Begonias. 

P.  F.  Sutton,  Esq.,  Gibbon  Boad,  S^gston,  won  the  premier 
prize  in  the  class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  with  very 
even,  neat,  and  profusely  flowered  plants.  Mr.  Moorman,  sntrdener 
to  Miss  Chris^,  Kingston,  was  a  very  good  seoond.  Mr.  Bentley, 
sardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Ghibriel,  was  awarded  the  third  prize. 
In  the  corresponding  class  for  four  plants  the  honours  fell  to  Mr. 
Btratton,  gardener  to  Miss  Forbes,  Chester  House,  Wimbledon, 
Mr.  Bridges,  gardener  to  F.  B.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Wimbledon,  and  Mr. 
Law.  gardener  to  B.  S.  Dean,  Esq.,  in  the  order  of  their  names. 
The  best  exotic  Ferns  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Bentiey, 
Mr.  Moorman,  and  Mr.  Btratton.  Mr.  BenUey  and  Mr.  Law  shared 
the  honours  for  Lyoopodiums.  In  Fuchsias  tJbere  was  a  marked 
£alling-off  in  numbers  over  past  years.  Mr.  Stratton  staged  the 
only  six  plants,  a  very  creoitable  collection,  to  which  the  first 
prize  was  deservedlv  awarded^  and  Mr.  Law  was  placed  first  for 
three  plants.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  always  well  represented  at 
this  Show.  Several  exhibitors  staged  collections  remarkably  well 
finished.  In  the  class  for  six  plants  in  9-inch  pots  Messrs.  Bentley, 
IaWj  and  Stratton  were  placed  first,  second,  and  third  respectively  ; 
and  in  the  class  for  twelve  plants  in  6-incn  pots  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr. 
Benllef ,  and  Mr.  Law  all  exhibited  good  collections,  and  were  very 
close  for  first,  second,  and  third  positions,  whidi  were  awarded 
in  the  order  of  their  names.  Other  sucoessml  exhibitors  of  Zonals 
were  Mr.  Elliott^gardener  to Bev.  J.  Brackenbury, Mr.  J.  Callard, 
nzdener  to  S.  Howard,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  W.  Mayes,  gardener  to 
K  Holroyd,  Ee^. 

Yerr  seldom  mdeed  have  we  seen  Coleuses  staged  so  well  before ; 
as  exhibited  here  by  Messrs.  Callard,  Elliott,  and  Bridges  they 
weze  truly  beautiful.  Table  plants  are  always  neatly  shown  here, 
Messrs.  Callard,  Bridges,  Bentiey,  and  Law  coming  in  this  year  for 
the  lion's  share  of  the  prizes. 

BOBBS. — These  were  well  and  numerously  exhibited.    The  best 

blooms  in  the  Show  were  undoubtedly  those  exhibited  by  W.  Scott. 

Esq.,  the  Treasurer  of  the  National  Boee  Society,  who  was  awardea 

the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  distinct  in  tiie  amateurs'  class  and 

fizst  nrize  for  three  blooms  in  a  special  class.    Amongst  the  best 

of  lur.  Scott's  blooms  were  Francois  Michelon,  Charles  Lefebvre, 

Dupny-Jamain,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  'WtuH^m^  Willermoz,  and 

Jean  Cherpin.    For  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  in  the  open  class 

Mr.  Moorman  was  for  ahead  of  his  compeers  witii  a  very  fresh 

%dA.  even  collection.    This  is  the  seventh  year  in  succession  that 

ICr.  Moorman  has  won  the  premier  prize  in  this  class.  Mr.  Gibson, 

nrdener  to  J.  Wormald,  Esq.,  was  placed  second,  and  Mr.  Elliott 

uii?d.    Mr.  W.  Marchant  was  first  lor  twelve  cut  ^Boses,  and  Mr. 

Majes  for  six  in  the  open  classes. 

lie  amateurs'  collections  besides  Mr.  Scott's  were  very  creditable; 
e^)ecially  so  were  those  from  Dr.  Bookless  and  J.  E.  Coleby,  Esq., 
in  the  twelve  distinct,  and  Messrs.  Bixey  k  Saunders  in  the  six. 
I^.  Bookless  also  obtained  the  premier  prize  for  a  single  bloom  I 


with  a  grand  bloom  of  Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  Messrs.  Coleby^ 
and  Dixey  were  seoond  and  third  respectively  in  the  special  class 
for  three. 

Vegetables,  considering  the  season,  were  well  shown.   Mr.  Moor- 
man was  first  for  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties,  and  Mr.  Bridges 


Gloxinias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  kc^  interspcased  with  Ferns. 


HIOHGATH  HOBTIOTTLTTniAL  80CIBTY. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesdi^ 
last  in  the  grounds  of  Fairseat  House,  by  kind  permission  of  tfaie 
proprietor  and  President  of  the  Societ^r,  Sir  S.  H.  Waterlow, 
^rt.,  M.P.,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  best  in  a  horticultural  point 
of  view  that  has  yet  been  held.  The  exhibits  were  numerous  for 
a  suburban  Show,  and  many  were  highly  meritorious ;  this  was 
particularly  the  case  ¥rith  the  foliage  plants,  which  cmefiy  occu* 
I>ied  the  central  portion  of  a  long  tent.  Among  these  the  ooUec- 
tions  of  six  were  noticeable  for  their  good  finish,  and  Mr.  H. 
Hughes,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Adams,  Esq.,  Chase  Park^  Enfield, 
occupied  the  premier  position  with  good  specimens  of  Alocasia 
metallica.  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata,  and  Croton  pictus.  Mr.  B. 
Hiffbgate,  gardener  to  E.  Brooke,  Esq.,  Caen  Wood  Towers, 
followed  with  good  plants,  Alocasia  macrorhisa  varie^ta  being- 
remarkably  vigorous.  The  President's  prize  for  six  Palms  waa 
also  well  contested  by  Mr.  Ayling,  gardener  to  S.  Cuming,  Esq., 
Homsey  Lane  ;  Mr.  xTunn,  gardener  to  the  donor  of  the  prize  ^ 
and  Mr.  B.  Highgate ;  and  tne  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  order- 
named. 

There  were  some  good  competitors  for  the  prize  offered  by  th& 
worthy  .Treasurer,  Mr.  Cutbush,  for  six  Adituitums ;  and  in  th» 
premier  collection  from  Mr.  Ailing  we  observed  an  extraordinarily 
fine  A.  formosum  over  4  feet  in  diameter,  vigorous  and  healthy* 
Mr.  Catlin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lermltte,  Finchley,  sent  an  even  and 
bright  collection  of  six  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  of  which  Ellen  and 
Mrs.  Catlin  were  excellent  both  in  flower  and  growth.  This  was 
most  deservedly  awarded  the  first  prize,  for  it  was  greatly  superior 
to  the  other  collections. 

Among  miscellaneous  plants  we  remarked  six  fine  Cockscombs 
from  Mr.  H.  Kent,  gardener  to  J.  Lane,  Esq.,  The  Grove,  High* 
gate,  which  had  been  extremely  well  grown.  They  were  in  some- 
what large  pots  it  is  true,  but  that  was  their  chief  defect,  for  th& 
heads  were  of  great  sise  and  richly  coloured,  and  the  plants  very 
dwarf  with  good  and  healthy  foliage.  The  premier  award  waa 
easily  obtained. 

Li  addition  to  numerous  collections  of  Fuchsias,  Gloxinias^ 
Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  ^c,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  of  Upper 
HoUoway,  and  Messrs.  Cutbush  k  Sons  of  Highgate,  both  great 
supporters  of  the  Society,  very  generously  exhibited  handsome 
groups  of  plants.  Mr.  Williams  had  two  groups,  one  chiefly 
composed  oi  Palms,  Orchids,  and  foliage  plants,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  neat  specimen  of  Croton  Disraeli.  Another  included 
a  number  of  new  and  choice  plants^  including  the  bright  new 
Coleuses,  Exquisite,  Kentish  Fire,  Lord  Falmouth,  and  Lord 
Oxford,  and  the  distinct  and  attractive  Croton  camptophyllus, 
with  narrow  twisted  leaves  marked  with  yellow  and  green.. 
Messrs.  Cutbush's  group,  a  very  excellent  one,  was  arranged  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  tent,  and  was  formed  chiefly  of  cpreen* 
house,  flowering,  and  foliage  plants,  and  in  front  were  nine  Doxea- 
of  cut  Boses,  which  were  remarkably  fresh  in  colour,  and  several 
I  were  particularly  good ;  for  instance,  the  varieties  La  France^ 
I  Marie  Baumann,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and 
I  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand. 

Fruit  was  scarce  and  in  indifferent  condition,  and  vegetables 
were  not  very  numerous  but  the  quality  was  fair.  The  cottagers'' 
productions  were  arrange  in  a  smaller  tent,  and  comprised  mis- 
cellaneous collections  of  plants,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  model 
gardens,  several  of  the  latter  being  tastefully  designed.  ^  The* 
weather  continued  fair  during  the  afternoon,  and  many  visitors 
assembled  to  enjoy  the  Flower  Show,  the  music,  and  the  extensive' 
views  which  the  elevated  position  of  the  gardens  afforded.  The- 
experience  of  Mr.  Cutbush.  sen.,  was  of  ereat  value  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Show,  and  tne  succesiT  of  the  Society,  of  which  ne 
was  a  principal  founds  years  ago,  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to 
the  unwavering  support  he  has  accorded  to  it  for  many  year» 
past  

BEIGATE  B08E  SHOW. 

Most  travellers  by  the  South-Eastem  Bailway  to  Beading  fron» 
Bedhill  have  probably  fallen  into  the  same  error  that  I  had  done, 
and  imagined  that  the  rapid  and  mushroom-like  increase  of  that 
town  was  simply  an  oat^wth  of  a  larger  place  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter,  the  portion  of  Beigate  town  adjoining  the  station  of  that 
ilk  fnUy  bearing  out  the  notion.  Let  me  disi)el  their  ignorance  aa 
pleasantly  as  mme  was,  and  say  that  Beigate  is  a  most  charmingly 
situated  country  town,  nestling  amongst  the  hills  of  that  most 
lovely  valley  of  tiie  Mole,  surrounded  by  ample  foliage,  full  of 
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4iii0iicnio.i«BuiiiMCBOMi«iid  ftltogotherwfftthy  ol  •  nioNlngthaEi«d 
▼Mt  tibftu  I  WW  enabled  to  p^  it.  The  QmtHe  h«  been  Jmy 
wisely  rescued  from  the  fate  that  has  befallen  many  of  oar  ancient 
.foontuiientai  and  the  gronnds  have  been  oonneoted  into  a  public 
Afiaiden,  the  keep  being  an  attractire  Boee  gartei,  aad  the  whole 
cinder  the  care  of  an  inteUigant  gandener  who  'taceB  a  pride  in  his 
wotk.  Well,  in  this  good  town  of  Beigate  there  has  existed  for 
«ome  fmn  a  very  pleasant  Bose  fiociety  or  Club  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter  to  that  at  Brookham  to  which  I  alluded  ket  year.  The 
members  do  not  compete  for  money,  but  the  prizes  are  given  in 
Tarious  article  of  vertu  selected  beforehand.  There  is  indeed  one 
class  open  to  amateurs  not  members  where  money  is  giren,  but 
this  is  the  only  one.  Nurserymen  do  not  compete.  The  exhibition 
is  held  in  pnvate  grounds,  and  this  year  was  held  in  the  yery 
beautiful  grounds  of  Mr.  Waterton  at  Great  Doods  ;  and  haying 
been  asked  to  officiate  as  Judge  it  was  my  pleasure  to  eo  joy  a  very 
^delightful  day,  although,  as  in  almost  all  days  in  this  strange 
jseasou,  we  had  a  proportion  of  moisture. 

The  Exhibition  was  held  in  two  tents,  the  grater  portion  of  one 
l)eine  occupied  by  table  decorations,  bouquets^  and  the  various 
•rtioles  to  be  given  in  prizes,  and  the  other  with  Roses.  These 
were  in  excellent  condition,  and  some  of  the  boxes  were  very  fine. 
notably  the  twelve  exhibited  by  the  Bev.  Alan  Cheales,  so  well 
Jmown  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  by  his  pleasant  and  chatty 
papers  ("  A.  C"),  and  was  a  box  of  which  its  owner  might  well  be 
proud,  for  it  obtained  for  him  four  prices.  It  was  first  in  its  class, 
lirst  also  as  the  best  box  in  the  Show:  and  two  of  the  Boees 
obtained  both  the  medals  of  the  National  Boee  Socie^.  It  con- 
tained Vt.  Andry,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Beauty  of  Westerham 
<(thi8  is  a  YejT  little  known  Bose,  but  an  excellent  one  raised  by  Mr. 
Oattell  of  Westerham  from  G^niral  Jacqueminot  but  more  double ; 
it  obtained  (a  proof  its  excellence)  the  silver  medal  as  the  best 
Hybrid  Perpetual  in  the  Exhibition) ;  Countess  of  Oxford,  Marie 
Baumann,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  the  best  Tea  in  the  Show ;  Charles 
I«febvre,Dupuy-Jamain,  La  France,  very  fine ;  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
■and  Alfred  Colomb.  In  the  box  for  twenty- four,  open  to  all 
«omers,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Waterton,  for  an  excellent  stand,  amongst  them  some  vezy 
:fine  flowers,  especially  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Alba  Bosea,  Souvenir 
d'nn  Ami,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Henri  Ledechaux,  Souvenir 
4'EUse,  Annie  Wood,  Dupuv-Jamain,  Louis  Yan  Houtte,  Duke  of 
Bdinburgh^  and  Horace  Vemet.  Teas  were  well  exhibited,  as 
Blight  be  imagined  when  Mr.  Brown  was  exhibitizig  **  at  home  ;" 
his  box  of  twelve  consisting  of  Comte  de  Paris,  Online  Noirey, 
Josephine  Malton,  Bubens,  Alba  Bosea,  Adrienne  Christophle, 
Bouquet  d'Or.  Madame  Berard,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Souvenir  d*un  Ami, 
^md' Belle  Lronnaise.  Mr.  Stone  took  the  first  prize  in  Teas  for 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  better  than  I  have  ever 
«een  it ;  Yicomtesse  de  Cazes,  Glolre  de  Dijon,  Devoniensis,  and 
Bubens.  The  worthy  President,  Mr.  G.  Baker,  was  a  most  success- 
ful exhibitor.  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son  of  Cheshunt  and  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Piltdown  sent  some  boxes  not  for  competition,  and  very  beautiful 
they  were :  in  Mr.  Mitchell's  box  was  a  very  beautiful  liose,  James 
Warden — I  think  James  was  the  Christian  name,  but  am  not  sure 
-^a  pink  sport  from  Madame  Cl^mence  Joigneaux,  partaking  of  all 
the  fine  qualities  of  that  Bose  but  of  a  very  lovely  shade  of 
'Colour.  Mr.  Paul  had  amongst  his  a  yory  lovely  Bose  of  last 
year,  of  which  a  note  should  be  taken  by  Rose-growers.  Mdlle. 
Oabrielle  Luizet,  a  most  beautiful  pink,  deeper  and  more  solid 
in  colour  than  Mons.  Neman,  and  unless  I  am  much  mistaken  a 
decided  acquisition.  Messrs.  Paul  also  exhibited  a  box  of  their  very 
brilliant  Duke  of  Teck,  so  brilliant  that  it  put  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
•quite  into  the  shade ;  and  even  in  this  cloudy  year,  when  Duke  of 
^Edinburgh  nearly  always  comes  shaded,  this  most  brilliant  flower 
was  of  the  clearest  and  most  intense  scarlet  Let  Bose-growecs, 
then,  note  Beauty  of  Westerham,  Mdlle.  Gabrlelle  Luizet,  James 
Warden,  and  Duke  of  Teok  as  worthy  of  being  added  to  their 
collections. 

I  might  linger  lon^  over  the  Boses^bnt  I  desire  to  say  something 
of  the  isble  decorations,  whi^  always  form  a  marked  feature  of 
the  Beigate  Show.  I  have  seen  many  in  various  places,  but  I 
«ay  without  hesitation  that  a  more  chaste  and  exquisitely  beautiful 
stand  than  that  exhibited  by  Miss  Thomson  I  have  never  seen. 
'The  terms  of  the  competition  restricted  it  to  Boses  and  foliage. 
'With  a  true  poetic  instinct  she.  while  interpreting  it  literally,  left 
the.  garden  with  its  glowing  oeauties  and  betook  herself  to  the 
hedgerows,  where  the  earlier  blooming  varieties  of  the  wild  Bose 
are  lovely  in  their  white  and  pink  beauty.  Her  stand,  a  Marsh  one, 
with  a  trumpet  top,  had  no  Moee-but  this  in  it,  ana  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  fronds  of  Adiantum  and  a.spray  or  two  of  the 
Tarieeated  Maple  all  her  foliage  was  from'tne  hedges  also.  It 
<^roiiM[  be  impossible  to  OTvmte  its  beauty ;  and  I  oan  only  repeat 
what  I  said  there,  that  had  there  been  a  gold  aaedal  to  b«stow  it 
<oagfat  to  hftTo  had  it.  The  other  ataads  were  in  excellent  taste, 
•tet  this  certainly  stood  out  far  above  the  rest 

.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  treat  of  cut  Boees  was  more  enjoyed 
^than  the  eight  of  the  kind  and  hospitable  President's  garden  which 
><we  all  had  after  luncheon.  Never  have  any  of  us  seen  Boses  in 
jtame  vigorous  health.  eztraoUag  strong  terms  of  admiration  even 
^omBuehexperienoed  growers  as  Mr.  G.  Paul,  while  the  bcdding- 


OQt  was  in  »att«MeUinitta«fee,iiiewhotog»rd«n  being  the  v<eiy 
perfection  of  order. 

I  cannot  close  these  brief  notes  witboat  aspnesittR  myhesriy 
thanks  to  all  connected  with  the. Society,  who  did  their  veiy  boit 
to  make  a  pleasant  day  for  the  visitor,  in  which  they  entirely 
succeeded.    I  send  a  prize  list.f>-D.,  Deal. 

[It  was  not  reoeived.~EDa] 


ROMFORD  AND  ESSEX  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIBTY. 

Thb  amiiMhl  Show  of  thisrSooietyr which  was  held  in  the  groundi 
adjoining  Gildea  Hall  on  July  10th,  was  on  the  whole  s  veiy 
creditable  one.  The  weather  for  the  season  was  f avoniable)  and 
as  a  consequence  the  attendance  was  very  good.  Plants  weie  aet 
staged  in  large  numbers,  bat  most  of  them  were  well  grown  tad 
in  good  condition.  Mr.  Bones  staged  the  best  group  of  dowsii^ 
stove  and  greenhonse  plants,  his  b^t  plants  being  atepbutotis 
floribunda  end  Erica  Caodolleana.  Mr.  BradJey,  gaidener  to  0.  E. 
Coope,  Esq.,  was  placed  second  with  smaller  hut  well-grown 
specimens.  The  best  group  of  foliage  plants  was  staged  bv  ICr. 
iJouglas,  Loxford  Hall  j  very  noticeable  being  Croton  undulatos, 
Cycas  revoluta,  Kentia  canterburyana,  and  Dasvlirion  gtacile. 
Mr.  Douglas  also  staged  the  best  group  of  exotic  Ferns,  his  sped- 
mens  of  Adiantum  concinnum  latum,  A.  cuneatnm,  Gleichenia 
spelunciB,  Bavallia  Mooreana,  D.  polyantha,  and  Dicksonia  Ant- 
arctica being  remarkably  healthy  and  fine.  Mr.  Woodhams,  ga^ 
dener  to  C.  P.  Matthews,  Esq.,  Havering,  was  awarded  the  second 
prize  for  very  creditable  specimens  of  older  varieties.  Messn. 
]^ones  and  Douglas  were  also  very  successful  in  the  other  plant 
classes,  and  other  prizewinners  were  Messrs.  Meadmore,  Bomfwd  j 
Baltmarsh  ±  Sons,  Chelmsford ;  Duck,  Soder,  Ac.  Boees  were 
shown  in  considerable  numbers  and  in  excellent  condition.   ^^ 

Messrs.  Baltmarsh  A  Son  easily  won  the  firet  prize  for  fatty- 
eight  cut  Boses,  some  of  the  best  being  John  Hopper,  ICoas. 
Neman,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  La  France,  Lyonnaise,  Dwe  of 
Edinbur^,  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  Marquise  Adele  de  MurinsM, 
Madame  Prosper  Langier,  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet,  and  Dupuy-Jamwn. 
Mr.  Meadmore  was  second  in  this  class.  The  best  twenty-roar 
was  staged  by  Mr.  Harrington,  gardener  to  E.  Mitchell,  Esq., 
and  the  best  twelve  by  Mr.  Soder.  Table  decorations,  bouqucta, 
cut  flowers,  4c.,  were  shown  in  good  quantities,  and  Paositf  m 
great  variety  by  Mr.  J.  Carter,  nurseryman,  II ford.  ^^ 

Mr.  Bones  staged  the  best  collection  of  fruit,  and  also  the  bert 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Mr.  Woodhams  staged  good  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes,  and  was  placed  first,  the  same  award  being  made 
to  Mr.  Douglas  for  white  Grapes,  and  to  Mr.  Worthing,  gardener 
to  A.  Moss,  Esq.,  Chadwell  Heath,  for  a  stand  of  three  distmct 
varieties.  Mr.  Iggulden,  gardener  to  E.  B.  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  Onett 
Hall,  staged  the  test  scarlet-flesh  Melon,  a  seedling  raised  byMr. 
G.  Abbey  J  and  Mr.  Groom  the  best  single  diah,  and  also  three 
dishes  of  Strawberries.  The  competition  m  the  latter  and  also  m 
most  of  the  fruit  classes  was  very  good. 

Vegetables  were  not  largely  shown  by  the  gardeners,  but  the 
amateurs  made  a  fair  display.  There  was  good  competitionm 
the  class  for  two  Cucumbers,  but  most  of  the  exhibitors  Btagw 
overgrown  specimens.  Mr.  Iggulden  staged  a  good  brace  of  Ooi. 
Taylor's  Montrose,  and  obtained  the  tirst  prize  ;  Mr.  Bougas 
being  placed  second  with  good  examples  of  Tender-and-Xrne. 
The  best  collection  of  eight  varieties  of  vegetables  was  staged  by 
Mr.  Iggulden,  the  second  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Douglas  for 
a  collection  but  very  little  inferior.  In  the  other  vegetable  claaes 
Mr.  Iggulden  secured  five  first  prizes,  Mr.  Soder  two,  and  Mr. 
Bones  one.  Among  the  amateurs  a  police  constable,  W.  Elntf) 
showed  remarkably  well,  obtaining  nearly  all  the  fixst  pazes  m 
the  vegetable  classes. 


TUBEB0U8  BEGONIAS  AT  THE  STANSTBAP 

PABE  NUB6SBIES. 

The  cultiTation  and  improvement  of  these  plants,  which  are 
now  becoming  so  popular,  have  for  some  years  received  the 
careful  attention  of  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Co.,  and  the  result 
is  that  they  new  possess  an  extremely  large  collection  of  heaa- 
tiful  varieties.  With  many  of  these,  visitors  to  the  variooB 
motropoUtau  and  laige  provioGial  horticultuxal  exhibitions  tfe 
already  familiar ;  yet  ajayone  who  had  seen  the  groaps  Umbk 
shown  w«ald  scaroely  have  expected  to  witaesa  such  an  eaGben- 
mveand  aapeit>  ooUeotioa  of  plants  as  are  now  flowering  «t 
the  above  narseries.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  stook  of 
specimen  and  half-specimen  plants  there  are  no  less  thfli 
twenty  thousand  seedlings,  which  are  now  being  rapidly  potted 
on.  Some  of  these  varieties  evidently  possess  a  very  Ug^ 
degree  of  merit,  the  colours  being  remarkably  rich  and  the 
flowers  large.  In  a  batch  of  seedlings  of  the  Pearcei  type  are 
many  beautiful  shades  of  yellow,  avoiding  a  pleasant  ooatmB^ 
with  the  handsome  foliage. 

In  one  houae  several  plants  of  the  lovely  new  white  Begone 
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BeSne  Blanche,  which  wtt  Tecentiv  certifi<teted  at  South  Ken* 
smgtcn,  are  yeiy  striliDg,  and  although  tbe  plants  are  snudl 
the  fldiferoiiB  habit  of  the  variety  is  clearly  evident.  This 
raziety  was  laised  from  seed  obtained  by  crossing  Yeitch's 
Qneen  of  Whites  with  one  of  Messrs.  Laing's  seedlings,  and  it 
diffien  fzom  the  former  chiefly  in  bttag  of  mere  compact  and 
sfenrdy  growth* 

In  BO  form  do  theee  plantt  show  to  gjeatoi  advantage  than 
wiien  gfoim  and  tewered  inbaskets.  Two  of  the  hmb  varies' 
taes  tar  coMivatEng  in  beskets  are  Ifnr.  Wiik  and  Admiratioii, 
for  tlidr  loose  growth  and  pendnlons  flowers  render  them  nn- 
smtable  for  pot  coltnre.  The  colour  of  each  is  similar  bnt 
di^tly  darker  in  the  former,  and  it  maybe  described  as  a 
li^lit  crimson  with  a  pinkish  tint.  The  flowers  are  very  freely 
pndooed,  and  a  basket  containing  a  well-trained  plant  of 
eitber  variety  is  a  valuable  ornament  for  the  conservatory. 

?nieie  so  many  varieties  are  ezoellent  it  iS'  no  easy  task  to 
malDB  a  sedeotion ;  however,  most  of  the  following  have  had 
their  merits  recognised  at  Kensington  and  elsewhere  by  the 
flcwnd  of  fint-class  certificates.  The  best  singles  ars  T.  H. 
Laii%  a  handsome  flower  of  great  size,  rich  soutetw  Minid» 
Ghnrchill,  flower  large,  pecnliar  yellowish  tint  La  Vestrve, 
medxnm  siae,  brilliant  scarlet.  Dachess  of  Bdinbnrgh,  orange 
acailet,  enormous  flower.  Charles  Baltety  dark  scarlet,  very 
lazge.  Panl  Masnrel,  acnte  petals^  bright  scarlet.  Miassange 
ds  LoBwes,  very  profusely  flowered,  fine  glowing  scarlet  Sir 
TrewcfP  Jjuneace,  handsome  flower,  rich  crimson  scarlet  Dr. 
I>iike^  hogs  flower,  pale  pink,  veiy  distinct  Mrs*  Howe,  large 
Oomma^  petals  ronnded,  sahnon  pink.  Model,  neat  flower, 
abuDdlBn^  deep  pink.  Madame  HonnebeUe,  extremely  large, 
Mimen,  free  growth.  Amongst  the  beet  doables  are  Bfsiie 
Booche^  a  fine  scarlet,'good  flower ;  Mens.  Maltet,  orange,  large 
and  distinct;  Marie  Lemoine,  a  handsome  fnll  pii&;  aSd 
dovia,  rich  scarlet,  beantifal  flower. 

Many  others  are  deserving  of  note ;  bnt  persons  interested  in 
these  plants  who  wish  to  see  them  in  excellent  condition  cannot 
do  better  than  visit  Forest  Hill,  and  they  will  be  amply  repaid 
foK  tiieir  tzonble.— VianOB. 


THE  PBtnT  CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  KENT. 

MID-KBHT. 

MAiD9M»f&-^It  is  feared  that  the  fhiit  crop  wiU  be  this  y«ai  of 
the  most  nnsstisfaotory  natm».  Cherries  will  be  thianer  than 
they  have  been  for  some  yeais ;  in  fact  with  few  exeeptiaBS  they 
ass  a  oemplets  faahve.  Peam  and  Plans  are  a  phife^  crop  ( 
tiM-Plom  trees  genemlly  are  full  of  insects.  Ap^es  am  also  very 
imeven,  though  some  kmds  at  pnseat  in  pUuMs  have  a  fair  shew. 
n^wsrer,  if  the  weather  does  not  alter,  aad<  the  nighls  become 
wanner,  they  will  not  hangi,  Gooseberries  npoa  the  whole  aee 
plsntif  ol,  UK>agh  short  at  plaoes:  BhMk  OoiTaiils  in  some  pacts 
aia  verf  nneven,  and  where  there  ii  a  ehanoe  of  a  eiop  they  are 
meetly  covwsd  with  honeydsw.  and  probably  mnshof  the  frait 
wfUdrop.  Red  Oarrants  promise  weU.  RaspbenEies  and  Straw* 
bevies  blossomed  well,  and  with  warm  dry  weather  will  be  likely 
togrow  a  fair  cro^  and  pi^  welL  FUberts  and  Oobs  are  plantifiil 
atrpsssent,  bnt  it  is  too  eariy  to  prediet  anything  abont  the  crep. 
In  the  parishes  on  the  sonth  side  of  Maidstone  Goooebetries  and 
OsRants  ase  nnder  the  average.  CherKes  qoitea  failnxe.  Damsons 
bid  fsfarly  well.  There  are  a  few  Meroooo,  Dlameod,  and  bash 
Ptams,  bat  vety  few  of  other  sorts.  Apples  will  be  very  few.  Pears 

best  neatly  a  failare,  oommon  ones  a  fair  crop.  Nuts  also  bid 
fsMr  well,  bnt  it  is  too  soon  to  give  a  dedded  report  West  of 
MUdrtOfl»  the  fmit  crop  prospeets  are  by  no  means  satisfsctory. 
Thoagh  tliese  was  a  great  show  of  blossom  on  aU  kinds  of  fmit 
tiMs  hot  comparatively  little  of  it  **set"  for  fmit,  aad  latehr 
many  of  the' jtist  developed  fruits  have  fallen  off;  Cherries  will 
bspssoltariy  few,  notably  the  early  sorts.  Here  and  these^  how* 
emff  there  are  some  Bigarrean  trees  that  look  like  bearing  a  fair 
easp  for  the  yesv.  Apples  will  be  shoit.  OaterpiUara  are  busy 
among  the  leaves,  and  the  tiny  Applesave  fast  falmig  oiE.  Daanon* 
tiMaSj  asnaUv  prolfflo,  will  ffive  a  poor  rstrarn.  The  leavesof  these 
szemnch  blighted.  Gooseberries  are  an  indifferent'crop.  Wai^ 
iiltgt»Bs  will  be  very  scarce ;  Lancashha  Lads  have  borne  tbe 
tmm  of  tbe  Bpringmnch  better.  Raspberries  bid  fair  to  be  aboa- 
dast.  Of  Oarrants,  though  there  was  a  promise  of  a  very  large 
yiBH,  ft^mnst  be  said  that  many  of  the  Black  seits  have  faUen  off 
aadrass  falling  now,  while  the  leaves  of  the  bnshesare  in  some 
cases  shiAveOed  asd  blighted.  The  Red  and  White  kinds  look  far 
mere  healthy,  and  will,  it  is  thonght,  give  a  plsntilnl  supply  of 
fnril^-  GSib  and  Fflbeit  trees  bloomed  well,  asd  the  blossom  set. 
btf  eateipBlaie  hwre  done  ooasidemMs  harm,  so  thatthis  ctein  will 
BstbS'So  targe  as  thsgrtwsm  had  expeotedi.  Like  the  Hop  ptents, 
Beech,  Lime,'Bni>etlfe»!  tiees,  many  of  the  Inrtt  traes  ass  InfiMted 
ipitfb  vailons  speoies>ef  aphides. 


I  is  there  an  abeenee  of  frait,  bnt  the  foliage  generally  haa  aarmif 
healthy  appeanmoe^  and'  there  is  a  qnaotity  of  vermin.  Chwries 
are  very  snort.  Apples  below  an  avesase,  and  some  kinds  have 
almost  entiielv  failea.  Plasis  short  with  the  exception  of  a  iew 
kinds.  Gooeebenies  good  in  the  imaiediate  neighbonrhood,  bnt 
bad  in  some  parts.    Nnts  apparently  good* 

In  the  Chatham  district  the  frmt  crop  is  exoeedingly  partial^ 
but  generall^r  it  is  below  a  fnll  average  one.  Apples  promise 'a 
fair  crop,  while  the  same  may  be  said  of  Pears.  Gooseberries  are 
below  the  average,  and  a  full  crop  is  not  expected.  Cherries  only 
about  half  an  aveiage.  oropi.  Plums  show  a  fair  yield.  In  the  dia- 
tiiet  immediately  surronnmng  the  city  of  Roehester  the  fmit  crop 
may  be  deseribed  asvezy  *^  patehy/'  with  no  prospect  of  anything 
like  a  largevi^ld. 

At  Bouthneet  aad  its  diBtiiet  the  fmit  plantations  show  a  largo 
yield  of  Stiawberries,  although  they  are  very  backward.  Ra^ 
beiries  also  a  fair  crap.  Cherries  below  an  average.  Plums  and 
Pears  a  good  crop,  and  tbe  same  remarks  apply  to  Apples.  Gkar- 
deneri  in  the  Tnnbridge  district  do  not  give  a  very  gCKwl  aooount 
of  their  grounds,  as  neither  Cherries,  Currants,  nor  Gbosebenries  > 
will  be  plentiful.  Apples  have  tolerably  good  show,  bnt  high 
winds  have  cut  the  trees  abont  very  muoh,  especially  thoae  in  ex* 
posed  situations.  In  several  gardens  the  Cherry,  Peach,  and 
Plum  trees  are  swarming  with  vennin. 

WUST  KElfT. 

Taking  the  northern  part  of  this  distriet—vis.,  from  Halstead 
towards  London  and  Dartford,  we  set  the  following  aoeonnts  :-«> 
Strawberries  a  very  heavy  crop.  Raapbeiries  look  well  and  bid- 
f air  for  a  good  crop.  Black  Oiunanta  only  a  moderate  crop,  hot 
Red  Cnrnmts  good.  Gooseberries  a  rather  indiif ereot  crop,  tha  > 
frosts  having  coBSiderably  affected  them.  This  also  appues  to 
Cherries.  In  some  plaoes  the  growth  of  Apples,  Damsons,  and 
Plums  will  onlv  be  moderate,  a  fair  vield  being  the  exertion. 
The  crop  of  Filoerts  and  Cobs  too  will  oe  only  mMcrate. 

W«AU>  OV  KBTT. 

The  fmit  crop  in  Cranbreok  distriot  wiU  bein  the  aggre^^ate  by 
no  means  a  luxuriant  one  so  far  as  regards  quantity.  Chemes  and 
Pean  bloomed  fully,  and  some  sorts  set  well  for  frait,  bnt  recently 
the  trees  generally  have  thrown  out  long  shoots,  and  the  frait  has 
fallen  in  large  quantities.  Apples,  perhaps,  will  be  a  tolerable 
yield  if  all  now  goes  on  well,  but  the  crop  will  be  a  platty  one. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Damsons  and  Plums  ;  at  plaoes  there 
are  siens  of  a  somewhat  prolific  yield,  while  at  other  plaoes  it  ia> 
diffiomt  to  find  more  than  a  very  few.  The  crop,  however,  will  not 
be  altogether  unsatistectory  if  the  young  fmit  now  on  the  trees 
should  idl  grow  and  ripen.  Strawbrries  a  great  crop  bnt  injured  - 
by  wet.  Raspberries  peosuse  a  beuntiful  supply,  Cttcrants  aodf 
Graoeeberries  wiU  be  bnt  a  modenite-yi^d. 

BAtVr  KSRT. 

Cherries  excepted,  friiit-growing  is  not  so  gigantieally  specola^ 
tive  in  Bast  Kent  as  in  the  western  division  of  the  counly ;  but 
perhaps  a  failure  is  mors  widely  felt,  as  most  small  ooeapiers  and< 
ootta^en  cultivate  on  a  limited  soato.  Through  a  splendid  traot 
of  laML  extending  fimm  C^reenstreet  to  Rainham,  ase  to  be  found 
more  Coeny  orchards  than,  piobahly,  in  any  other  part  of  England  f 
and  than  are  several  growem  of  this  description  of  fmit  whoso 
average  inoome  from  that  source  alone  amounts  to  from  £1000  to 
£1200  per  annum.  A  uniform  heavy  crop  is  not  desirable,  as  it 
creates  a  **  glut "  in  the  market,  and  only  low  prices  are  at  such 
times  realised.  These  are  not  remunerative,  owmg  to  the  cost  of  ' 
gathering  the  frait  and  carriage  to  the  markets  of  the  metropolis. 
Indeed,  it  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  many  giowen  wees  brwighft- 
into  deot  by  their  salesmen  on  aooount  of  some  of  their  oonsign- 
ments  of  Cnerries  not  realising  snAcient  to  meet  the  charges  of ' 
carriage  and  commissiont  A  mw  weeks  since  the  appearanee  of 
the  trees  betokened  another  such  minor  calamity  this  season :-  but 
a  marvellous  change  has  "  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  dream,'*  and 
the  crop  of  Cherries  in  East  Kent  will  be  very  short  this  year. 
Plums  have  fared  somewhat  better.  Apples  promised  a  good 
yield.    Pears  are  almost  a  totel  failure. 

In  the  nflighbearhood  of  Ashleid  Apple  treee  premise  well,  aad 
the  same'remark  applieeeven  mere  fully  to  Plums  ;  bnt  Peais  aia 
scanty,  and  Cherries  very  deficient.  Goosebeiriee  and  Currants  ara 
an  average  oropk  In  the  vicinity  of  Smarden  aad  Bethemden  the  - 
orchards  look  very  badly ;  the  Apple  aad  Pear  tzeee  have  an  ua-^ 
kindly  appeaianee ;  there  will  be  but  little  fruit^aad  that  vesy  • 
inferier.    Cheniss  are  pretty  well  a  failwe. 

In  Fkvemham  sad  diatriet  the  crop  varies  a  good  deaL 
Clierriia  ase  decidedly  short  Hera  and  there  may  be  found  a 
f ortmmte  ordiard,  but  genesaUy  the  orep  ie  light.  Goosetaeiriea . 
are  plsatifnl,  Red  Cnnraats  heavy,and  Black  Curzaats  a  fair  0P(q;>,M 
Thne  never  was  a  better  show  of  Strawbeivy  bloom,  aad  Rasp^ 
berries  are  aieo  good,  whUa  waU  frait  of  aU  kinds  is  vety  soacoe» 

The  repetta  fibm  fiittinghoBBnei  which  is  the  centre  of  aaexten* 
B^re  fmit-grdwing  dietric^  ase  very  Ufifavourable  with  regard  ta- 
thecrop  pmspeofikand  itU'Cleas  tiuit  the  inmlheriag  will  net  v 
Oair  be  a  late  one  nnt  alao'  a  veay  ssmU  one.    in  many  <»ehsidaf» 
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n  the  district,  there  are  numherB  of  trees  in  which  a  ladder 
will  not  he  placed.  In  one  or  two  exceptional  cases,  howeyer, 
trees  are  well  loaded  with  fruit.  The  crop  of  Apples  and 
Pears  will  also  he  very  short,  and  the  way  in  which  rloms  are 
mnning  off  now  makes  it  extremely  improbahle  that  there  will  be 
half  an  average  crop.  The  only  bright  side  to  the  picture  is  that 
there  is  likely  to  be  quite  an  average  crop  of  under  fruit— Currants 
and  Gooseberries. 

IBLK  OF  THANBT. 

The  hopes  raised  by  the  abundance  of  blossom  on  our  trees  will 
not  be  realised,  as  the  cold  nights  and  ungenial  days  which  have 
80  long  prevailed  have  not  been  favourable  to  the  maturing  of  the 
fruit.  There  is  a  fair  crop  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Straw- 
berries and  Baspberries  plentiful.  A  spare  crop  of  Apples,  but 
very  few  of  the  choice  sorts  of  Pears ;  the  hardier  sorts  nang 
weU.  Apricots  and  Peaches  seem  to  be  going  out  of  cultivation 
for  outdoor  wall  fruit,  Thanetsoil  or  atmosphere  not  suitingthem, 
and  Plums  of  choice  kinds  are  replacing  them.  Cherries,  Plums, 
and  other  stone  fruits  will  be  scarce  in  the  island. — {Soutk'£€utem 
'Gazette.) 

LONDON  CENTRAL  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 

MARKET. 

The  Corpomtion  of  London  at  their  last  meeting  approved 
the  City  architect's  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  Central  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Market  on  land  adjoining  the  Central  Meat 
and  Poultry  Markets  at  Smithfield,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£116,000.     The  market  will  have  a  frontage  on  four  streets 
or  roads — viz.,   Charterhouse  Street,  westmi  roadway,  new 
southern  roadway,  and  Farringdon  Road.    The  main  floor  of 
^e  market  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  level  with  the  other 
markets,  so  that  the  entire  range  will  be  readily  approachable 
the    one   from   the   other.     There  will   be   three  principal 
entrances  on  the  cast,  north,  and  south.    The  plan  Shows  an 
area  of  nearly  44,000  feet  devoted  to  wholesale  market  pur- 
poses, surrounded   by  forty-one   shops  fronting  the  several 
streets,  which  can  be  used  for  retail  or  other  pnrposes,  and 
these  occupy  an  area  of  some  16,800  feet.    The  general  or 
market  area  is  approached,  not  only  by  the  three  main  or 
Tehicular  entrances,  but  by  two  entrances  for  foot  passengers. 
The  market  will  consist  of  a  series  of  shops,  thirty-three  in 
dumber,  having  in  front  pitching  stands  for  goods  and  waggon 
stands,  the  whole  being  approached  by  a  roadway  having  a 
width  of  18  feet,  tdwaja  clear  for  vehiculu  traffic.    In  the 
middle  of  the  market  area  is  a  further  arrangement  ol  pitching 
stands,  with  an  area  of  about  4400  feet,  including  gangways. 
In  roofing  the  market  the  floor  wiU  be  kept  as  clear  and  open 
as  possible,  the  detached  main  roof  supports  or  columns  being 
thirty-seven  in  number,  and  the  clear  span  of  the  roofs  is 
46  feet.    The  roofs  will  be  of  a  light  iron  construction,  with  a 
range  of  glass  louvres  at  the  plate  and  ridge  levels,  affording 
an  ample  amount  of  light  and  air,  so  requisite  for  a  market  of 
this  character.    The  height  of  this  roof  will  be  28  feet  to  the 
level  of  plate  and  46  feet  to  the  ridge  of  louvres.    There  will 
be  a  roadway  approach  to  the  basement,  which  will  be  suitable 
for  market  and  railway  purposes.    The  cost  of  the  superstruc- 
ture is  estimated  at  £115,000,  but  the  land  and  approaches 
will  cost  in  addition  £175,937  according  to  the  estimate.    The 
annual  chaises  upon  the  market  are  estimated  at  £14,712,  and 
the  income  £16,326,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £1614.    No  mention, 
however,  is  made  of  tolls,  which  are  authorised  by  the  Act, 
nor  of  the  authority  of  the  Corporation  to  dispose  of  the  exist- 
ing Farringdon  Market. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

FRUIT  HOnSBS. 

Vines. — ^Hitherto  the  season  has  been  anything  but  a  favourable 
one  for  Grape-growers,  and  really  it  seems  as  if  there  were  no 
likelihood  of  a  change,  for  there  is  a  great  absence  of  sun  heat 
and  the  nights  are  cold.  Abundance  of  fire  heat  must  be  given  to 
late  Grapes,  and  also  to  intermediate  crops  about  colouring ;  a 
minimum  temperature  of  70^  should  be  mamtained  night  and  day, 
and  air  given  freely  whenever  the  state  of  the  weather  admits. 
Bed  spider  is  somewhat  troublesome,  more  so  than  might  have 
l)een  expected  from  the  dull  sunless  weather ;  but  where  it  has 
made  its  appearance  the  surest  remedy  is  to  heat  the  pipes  to 
about  212°  Fahrenheit,  and  then  coat  them  with  a  mixture  of 
sulphur  and  skim  milk  ;  keep  the  pipes  hot  for  about  an  hour,  and 
then  allow  them  to  cool  down  to  their  ordinary  temperature.  It 
is  also  a  capital  plan  to  sprinkle  guano  about  the  house  ;  the 
ammonia  given  off  is  inimical  to  insect  Ufe  and  beneficial  to  the 
foliage.  Late  Grapes  intended  to  hang  on  the  Vines  through  the 
winter  should  have  a  final  thinning,  and  the  smallest  berries 
akonld  be  removed,  as  they  spoil  the  appearanoe  of  an  otherwise 


fine  bunch.    The  tain  this  season  has  been  sufficient  for  ontnde 
borders,  but  they  should  be  well  watered  with  tepid  liquid  muiuie 
if  dry  weather  sets  in.    Inside  borders  should  be  kept  well  sup* 
plied  with  soft  water,  previously  mulching  them  with  short  stable 
manure.     As   the  period  when   scalding  occurs  iB  at  hand  we 
would  repeat  our  advice  to  guard  against  it  by  increased  night 
temperature  and  abundant  ventilation,  so  as  to  reduce  the  atmo- 
spheric moisture  until  the  critical  stage  is  past.    After  then  fiie 
heat  may  be  economised  by  closinff  early  to  admit  of  the  smi  nis- 
ing  the  temperature  to  90^  on  fine  afternoons.     Regulate  the 
young  growths  as  required,  adopting  the  extension  rather  than 
the  restrictive  system  where  there  is  room  for  it  without  crowd- 
ing, keeping  all  gross  laterals  stopped  so  as  to  cause  an  equal 
flow  of  sap  throughout  the  Vines.     Houses  where  the  Grapes 
are  ripening  should  have  the  ventilators  left   open  constantly, 
the  degree  of  ventilation  depending  on  the  weather,  with  snffl* 
cient  atmospheric  moisture  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  Tines. 
The  inside  oorders  of  early  houses  cleared  of  the  crop  must  not 
be  neglected  in  watering,  and  if  mulched  they  will  remain  moist 
longer,  and  cracking  wul  be  prevented  ;  at  the  same  time  avtrid 
over  watering  after  tne  wood  is  ripe,  as  that  will  only  indnoe  the 
laterals  to  grow  vigorously.    Young  Vines  of  this  season's  pitt- 
ing should,  provided  the  light  is  not  too  much   obstructed,  be 
allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  it  being  presumed  that  they  will  be 
cut  bade  to  the  bottom  of  the  trellis,  or  to  three  or  four  eyes  at 
the  winter  pruning.      Any  supernumeraries  intended  for  next 
year's  fruiting  should  be  regularly  stopped  at  a  length  of  7  or 
8  feet,  removing  the  laterals  from  the  buds  intended  to  give  fnut 
next  year,  preserving  the  old  leaves ;  and  as  the  wood  wul  require 
thorough  ripening  a  free  circulation  of  air  will  be  necessary,  with 
fire  heat  if  Uie  weather  be  cold  and  wet.  Vines  in  pots  intended  for 
fruiting  next  season  should  by  this  time  have  completed  their 
growth,  especially  those  required  for  early  forcing,  and  may  be 
exposed  to  all  the  light  and  sun  possible,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
ripen  the  wood  and  the  buds. 

Figs. — ^The  second  crop  will  now  be  advancing  rapidly,  and  the 
fruits  must  be  thinned  where  too  thickly  set.  Attend  to  tying  in 
and  stopping  the  shoots,  water  the  borders  freely,  and  syringe  the 
foliage  vigorously  tyrioe  a  day  so  as  to  keep  red  spider  in  check. 
Where  the  fruit  is  ripening  a  constant  circulation  of  dry  warm  air 
is  required,  which  can  only  be  maintained  in  dull  cold  weather  by 
employing  artificial  heat.  Trees  m  pots  intended  for  early  fordng 
next  season  must  be  well  attended  to  ;  syringing  them  every  day, 
and  applying  liquid  manure  frequently  at  ue  roots.  The  trees 
must  be  well  pruned,  especially  the  strong  growers,  as  they  require 
much  cutting  to  induce  fruitfulness.  The  medium  growers  do  not 
need  such  close  pincMng  as  those  of  more  vigorous  habit 

Peachet  and  Nectarine*. — When  the  fruit  is  aU  gathered  in  the 
earliest  houses  attend  to  watering  the  inside  borders,  also  syringing 
to  keep  the  foliage  healthy  ;  and  to  assist  in  maturing  the  buds  for 
another  season's  forcing.  Bemove  if  possible  the  sashes  from  the 
earliest  house,  and  cut  from  the  trees  the  shoots  that  have  borne 
fruit  and  are  not  required  for  extension.  A  judicious  removal  of 
shoots  that  are  not  likely  to  be  required  in  autumn  wUl  admit  of 
fully  exposing  those  that  remain  to  light  and  air,  and  insure  their 
thorough  ripening.  If  the  trees  have  been  heavily  cropped  or 
show  signs  of  euaustiou  liquid  manure  may  be  applied  to  the 
inside  borders,  but  trees  that  are  too  vigorous  and  less  fruitful 
should  be  marxed  for  lifting.  In  the  succession  houses  fruits  that 
have  passed  the  stoning  process  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  as 
much  as  possible  by  turning  all  pendant  fruits  point  upwards, 
drawing  the  leaves  aside  or  shortening  them  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  shoots  which  bear  the  fruit  must  be  closely  stopped.  The 
inside  borders  must  be  well  watered,  and  if  some  liquia  manure  is 
applied  occasionally  it  will  assist  the  swelling  of  tiie  hruit.  Svrin^ 
morning  and  afternoon  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  when  it 
must  be  discontinued,  admitting  air  freely.  In  the  latest  houses 
where  the  fruit  is  stoning  great  attention  will  be  necessary  in 
keeping  the  inside  borders  duly  supplied  with  moisture  and  in  thin- 
ning the  fruit ;  a  Peach  to  every  square  foot  of  wall  or  trelhs 
covered  by  the  tree  is  ample.  Timely  thinning  in  the  case  of  oc^ 
houses  or  wall  cases  greatly  increases  the  size  of  the  fruit  retained. 
Ventilate  the  houses  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  close  them 
early  in  the  afternoon  so  as  to  raise  the  temperature  to  80^  with 
sun  heat,  and  open  the  ventilators  a  little  before  nightfall.  ^ 
late  houses  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  the  trees  he  kept  well 
pruned  and  closely  tied  in. 

Cherrv  Houte. — ^After  the  fruit  is  gathered  the  chief  object  is  to 
secure  the  swelling  or  development  of  the  buds  by  keeping  the 
foliage  free  from  every  description  of  insect  pest,  syrineing  abun* 
dantly,  and  if  necessarv  apply  an  insecticide,  as  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  foliage  be  kept  clean  and  healthy.  Although 
less  moisture  is  necessary  than  when  the  fruits  are  swelling,  J^ 
it  is  necessary  that  there  be  sufficient  moisture  at  the  roots  to 
maintain  the  trees  in  a  healthy  state.  Trees  in  pots  from  which 
the  fruit  is  gathered  may  be  placed  outdoors  in  tiie  full  sun,  plung- 
ing the  pots  in  ashes ;  water  as  required  to  keep  the  soil  moist, 
and  syrmge  in  the  evenings  of  hot  oays  if  there  are  any. 

(7uciMn6er«.— The  weather  has  not  Men  favourable  to  the  Cu- 
cumber, there  being  an  ahnost  total  ahscmoe  of  snn,  xesnlting  in  * 
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ptentifal  crop  of  yellow  fniits,  together  with  mildew  in  the  foliage 
and  canker  at  the  collar,  and  in  some  instanoee  gum  in  the  shoots. 
It  is  necTBia'T'  to  still  continue  gentle  fires,  especially  at  night 
and  on  dull  days.  For  mildew  there  is  nothing  better  than  flowers 
of  snlphur,  and  for  canker  fresh-slaked  lime.  After  dull  weather 
there  is  more  necessity  for  shading  than  when  the  days  are  succes- 
riiiely  fiuEie,  as  the  foliage  is  more  flabby  ;  therefore  shade  npon  a 
letom  of  bright  weather  so  as  to  prerent  flagging,  which  not  only 
destroys  the  enereies  of  the  plants  bnt  is  liable  to  result  in 
Boorcbied  leaves  and  stnnted  frmt,  with  subseqaent  attacks  of  red 
spider.  Pot  off  the  plants  for  autumn  fmiting,  in  due  time 
pmching  out  the  growmg  point  above  the  second  rouffh  leaf  if 
the  plants  are  for  growing  in  pits ;  but  for  trelliswork  place  a 
email  stiok  to  each,  seeurmg  the  shoot  as  it  advances.  Prepare 
the  soil  so  that  the  plants  may  be  placed  out  when  ready,  the 
hooae  or  pit  being  previously  thoroughly  cleaned.  In  pits  and 
frames  the  growths  must  be  regularly  looked  over,  cutting  out 
these  that  are  exhausted^  training  and  earthing-up  tne  plants  as 
may  be  required,  sprinklmar  overhead  at  about  four  o'clock^  or  on 
showery  afternoons  the  lights  may  be  removed  for  a  short  tmie. 

PLANT  H0V8B8. 

Sieve, — ^The   numbers  of  table  plants  now  required,  and  also 
for  the  decoration  of  rooms,  halls.  Ac,  make  it  necessary  to  grow 
some  of  the  most  useful  and  effective  for  the  purpose,  and  as 
most  of  the  plants  used  for  such  purposes  are  not  reauired  large 
it  ia  necessary  to  keep  up  a  continuous  supi>ly.    Most  of  the 
Dracsnas  are  available,   such  as    D.  elegantissima,  D.  termi- 
nalis  alba,  D.  gracilis^and  D.  Cooperi.   Grotons  are  useful,  especi- 
ally G.  Johannis,  C.  Weismamii,  C.  angustifolius,  0.  Challenger, 
C  Hanbozyanus,  and  G.  Earl  of  Derby.    The  Screw  Pines  are 
veij  effective,  snch  as  Pandanus  Yeitchii,  P.  utilis,  P.  graminifoUus, 
P.  omatus,   and  P.  javanicus  variegatus ;  Aralia  exegantissima, 
A.  leptophylla,  A.  pulchra,  A.  Yeitchii,  and  the  var.  mcillima 
•are  unrivalled  table  plants.    Few  surpass  the  beautiful  Curculigo 
recurvata  variegata.  Gyperus  laxus  and  G.  altemif olius  variegatus 
are  also  useful,  and  the  merits  of  the  Indiarubber  (Ficus  elastica), 
and  the  variegated  F.  Parcelli  are  well  known.    Borne  of  the  best 
Palms  are  Gocoe  Weddelliana,  Thrinax  elegans,  T.  argenteus, 
Baemonorope    plumosus,    D.  fissus,   G^noma    gracilis,   Eentia 
giacflia^  Cnamcedorea   graminifolia,  G.  Emesti-Augusti,  G.  ele- 
gantissima^  Hyophorbe  mdica,  and  Euterpe  edulis.    All  have  per- 
ostent  foliage,  and  with  ordinary  care  will  be  available  for  a 
lengthened  period,  it  being  important  that  they  be  well  prepared 
and  have  the  growth  suffidently  hardened  before  being  employed, 
ffimilar  remarks  apply  to  Ferns,  such  as  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
A.  gracillimum,  A.  rormosnm,  A.  trapeziforrae,  Asplenium  laxum 
pomQum^Lomaria gibba,  L.  discolor  bipinnatifida, Davallia Moore- 
ana,  and  D.  parvula,  Nephrolepis  Duffi,  Pteris  serrulata  and  vars., 
P.  cretica  subo-lineata,  few  plants  being  finer  for  this  purpose 
than  Selaginella  csesia. 

FLOWIR  OARDBJf. 

The  pricking-out  of  hardy  perennials  and  biennials  must  be 
attended  to  as  the  plants  become  fit,  so  as  to  have  them  sturdy. 
Seeds  may  yet  be  sown  of  most  perennials  and  biennials,  but 
the  earlier  the  better.  The  propagation  of  plants  for  spring 
tedding  should  be  proceeded  witn,  and  such  as  are  raised  from 
seed,  as  Bilenes  and;Myosotis,  must  be  sown  at  once.  Seedling 
Fansies  may  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  flower,  also  insert- 
ing cuttingb  and  saving  seed  from  the  best  flowers.  Prick-out 
seedling  Polyanthuses  and  water  them  in  dry  weather.  Layer 
Carnations  and  Picotees  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  long  enough. 
Gladioli  are  looking  very  sickly,  probably  owing  to  the  cold  and 
wet— bright  weather  is  particularly  desirable  just  now.  Zinnias 
and  Asters  required  to  produce  extra  large  blooms  should  have 
the  buds  freely  thinned  and  receive  plentiful  supplies  of  liquid 
manure.  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  as  weU  as  subtropical  or  other 
plants  with  a  large  leaf  surface  must  be  securely  staked  and  tied 
and  supplied  with  liquid  manure.  Roses,  too,  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  similar  treatment,  which  will  induce  them  to  make 
fresh  growth  strongly  for  autumn  flowering,  cutting  <^  all  decay- 
ing flowers  and  flower  stems.  Shorten  MMsk  the  strong  barren 
growths,  keeping  the  growths  free  from  insects  by  washings  from 
the  garden  engme,  and  if  need  be  apply  an  insecticide  such  as 
soft  soap  8  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  with  a  pint  of  tobacco  juice 
to  eadi  gallon,  and  against  mildew  dust  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Books  (i?.  P.).— The  work  yoa  name  is  sonnd  and  rBUabtof  althoagfa  it 
doM  not  include  such  modem  practioe  as  carpet  bedding.  Not  knowing  th® 
■dbject  on  which  yoa  ipodally  requize  Information  we  sro  onable  to  give 
yon  a  more  esplidt  reply.  Tha  qneetlon  for  yon  to  decide  in  whether  a 
number  of  smaller  works  on  special  robjecte  would  not  be  mcne  osefal  to  yoa 
than  one  or  two  balky  and  expenslTe  volames. 

,  The  Livbrpool  Hobtioultuiul  Assocution  (C.  C.  ff.).—Tbe  name 
nd  address  ot  the  Secretazy  is  Mr.  DaTid  Thomson,  69,  St.  Albans,  BVerton, 
Uvcrpot^ 

Clematis  JACXXAin  (J.  (7.).— It  is  not  sn  herbaceous  plant,  bat  a 
deddaons  climber. 

Bon  TnrHBAi/THT  CMn,  H,  T.^^—Tatertj  of  soil  Is  the  chief  canse  of  the 
Mhgs  bsiag  se  nasaWirfartogy.   If  yoa  rsmove  the  old  soU  fiom  the  roots 


and  apply  a  compost  of  half  loam  and  half  manure,  And  give  liquid  mannre 
copioualy,  the  Roee  will,  we  think,  produce  healthy  foliage  and  fine  blooms. 
Rodes  planted  near  walls  generally  suffer  by  drought  at  the  roots.  The 
abnormal  growth  of  the  Geraniums  is  the  resolt  of  the  wet  and  dull  season. 
With  finer  weather  the  plants  iKill  grow  and  flower  m  their  usual  natural 
manner. 

NICOTINB  Soap  (A  C<mstant  Subscriber).— It  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Cony  &  Soper,  Shad  Thames,  London,  E.C.  In  pronouncing  Clematis 
mphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  first  syllable  "Clem,"  the  "a"  following 
aying  a  very  short  sound. 

GsRAKim  MOLLE  AURETM  (/.  5.  &).— You  havo  been  rightly  informed 
that  there  is  what  is  termed  a  golden  variety  of  Geranium  molle.  There  is 
a  small  bed  of  it  in  Battersea  Park,  the  foliage  being  a  greenish  yellow,  bat 
will  perhaps  become  brighter  with  brighter  weather. 

Fungus  on  Fern  (,£««r).~The  Fern  is,  we  think,  Cystopteris  fragllis 
▼ar.  Dickieana.  Since  we  reoeired  your  specimen  we  have  seen  at  Coombe 
Bcuik  a  plant  of  the  Fern  mentioned  attacked  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  yours  is,  and  the  fronds  are  taming  brown,  the  surrounding  Ferns  being 
quite  free  from  fungus  and  perfectly  healthy.  Kemovlng  the  worst  fronds 
and  applying  sulphur  to  the  others  is  the  only  remedy  we  can  suggest. 

Grapes  WrruKKiHO  {Lodge).-^Tbe  example  you  refer  to  as  having  been 
sent  must  have  been  lost  in  transit,  as  we  could  not  find  it  in  the  letter. 
If  yon  will  send  a  small  bunch  of  the  Grapes  and  some  particulars  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Vines  are  grown  we  'nill  endeavour  to  ossiBt  yoa. 
You  will  find  the  names  of  plants  below. 

Cucumbers  TTnsatibfactort  (IT.  CWdfc).— The  exudation  from  the  sap 
from  the  fruit  and  rupturing  of  the  cuticle  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
absence  of  sun,  the  leaves  of  the  plants  being  unable  to  elaborate  the  sap. 
As  the  weather  improves  so  will  the  Cucumbers ;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
foliage  should  be  so  trained  that  every  leaf  is  exposed  to  the  light,  a  mode- 
rately high  temperature  and  not  over-moist  atmosphere  being  m^tained, 
the  plants  at  the  same  time  only  having  sufficient  water  to  keep  them  in  a 
fresh  healthy  growing  state,  an  exoees  of  water  at  the  roots  being  under  the 
oircumstanoes  very  prejudicial. 

MELON  PLANTS  GOING  OFF  AT  THE  COLLAR  (L,L.D.).— The  caose  oC  this 
is  difflcolt  to  explain.  Some  attribute  it  to  one  thing  and  others  to  another; 
but  the  chief  reason  in  our  opinion  is  the  watering  overhead  and  shutting 
up  closely  at  night,  which  cause  the  vapour  to  condense,  and  this  so  charges 
the  parts  with  moisture  that  ulceration  of  the  stem  takes  place.  It  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  the  canker  or  ulceration  of  the  stem  follows  a  close 
pruning,  or  the  removal  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  foliage  accompanied, 
as  it  very  often  is,  with  watering.  This  so  gorges  the  plant  with  sap  that  it 
ooaes  from  the  cut  parts,  and  this  exudation  is  followed  by  the  decay  of  the 
stems  and  ulceration  at  the  collar.  The  only  effectual  remedy  is  to  keep  it 
dry,  giving  a  little  air  at  night  so  as  to  prevent  moisture  condensing  and 
dripping  on  the  stems.  In  and  after  August  Melons  in  dung  frames  do  not 
require  frequent  supplies  of  water,  and  at  no  time  should  large  removals  of 
the  foliage  be  practised,  but  stop  the  growth  frequently  so  as  to  render  snch 
removals  of  leaves  unnecessary. 

Maggots  on  Mushrooms  (B.  5.).— Mushrooms  are  usually  maggotty  in 
summer.  Excessive  heat  is  the  cause.  There  is  no  cure,  and  the  only  pre- 
ventive is  to  keep  the  house  as  cool  as  possible  by  ventilation  during  the 
night  and  early  morning,  and  keeping  the  floor,  dec,  damp  during  the  day. 
Mushrooms  succeed  better  in  cool  shady  places  out  of  doors  or  in  cellars 
during  summer  than  in  houses. 

ISMENE  MACLEANA  AND  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  {A  Coiutant  aub$eHbtr),— 
Plants  of  the  former  should  be  taken  up  in  the  autumn  when  the  foliage  is 
decaying,  as  they  require  rest  during  winter.  A  sandy  soil  Is  most  adapted 
to  thefa:  requttements,  and  with  the  above  treatment  you  will  no  doubt 
Booceed  in  obtaining  flowers.  Watering  Tuberous  Begonias  with  liquid 
manure  must  be  determined  by  the  character  ct  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
planted.  If  it  is  poor  the  plants  will  be  benefited  by  a  little  aasistanoe  after 
they  have  become  established. 

Pbimula  denticulata  Treatment  (0.  S.  Roberts).— The  plants  that 
were  divided  and  potted  in  spring  should,  after  flowering,  be  kept  duly  sap- 
plied  with  water  and  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  on  a  north  border,  or  shaded 
from  bright  sun  and  freely  ventilated.  They  will  also  succeed  with  the  pots 
plunged  in  ashes  on  a  north  border,  where  they  should  remain  until  aatumn 
and  then  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  removing  them  to  the  greenhouse  in 
spring.  The  trusns  of  bloom  now  appearing  should  be  removed.  In  the 
open  ground  this  spedes  does  not  require  difflerant  treatment  from  other 
nimulas  grown  as  border  plants. 

Inarching  Vines  (A.  ^.).— All  the  Tines  you  name  will  form  suitaiUe 
stocks  for  the  Black  Hamburgh.  The  operation  must  be  carefully  performed 
so  that  the  union  may  be  complete  some  time  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and 
it  is  best  done  early  so  that  a  good  growth  can  be  made  afterwards. 

Aerial  Boots  on  Tine  Rods  (Albert  c,  C.  Henry).— Tb»  atrial  roots 
are  evidence  oH  defective  root-action,  and  may  be  due  to  the  cold  and  wet  of 
last  winter  having  acted  injuriously  on  the  roots  In  the  border,  and  as  the 
spring  and  summer  have  been  cold  and  wet,  sufficient  fresh  roots  have  not 
been  produced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  foliage.  Do  not  remove  them, 
at  least  not  until  the  Vines  are  in  better  growth,  and  then  do  so  gradoally. 
The  drainage  being  good,  roots  will  form  when  the  soil  becomes  wanner,  and 
to  retain  it  the  outside  border  should  hate  a  good  covering  of  dry  proteotiTS 
material  early  in  autumn. 

Exudation  from  Araucaria  (2>.  IT.  P.  B.).—We  have  noticed  this 
before  and  also  in  other  Ck>nlferous  trees  after  a  severe  winter,  and  it  mxy  be 
a  result  of  the  frost  causing  an  undue  expansion  of  the  bark.  No  injnzioas 
results  are  likely  to  follow,  at  least  we  have  not  noticed  any. 

Sowing  Aucuba  Berries  (An  Old  aubscriber).Saw  the  berries  as  th^ 
are  in  sandy  loam,  covering  them  about  half  an  inch  deep,  aad  place  the  pots 
in  gentle  heat,  and  when  the  seeds  have  germinated  remove  the  pots  to  a 
light  position  in  a  cool  house. 

PEACH  AND  Nectarine  Tress  for  Succession  nf  Cold  Hottbi 
(Journal  Reader).- JPeaches :  Barly  Beatrice,  Barly  Alfred,  Hale's  Barly* 
Rivers'  Barly  York,  Dr.  Hogg,  Barly  aroase  Mignonne,  Dymond,  Merlin, 
Magriala,  Alexandra  Noblesse,  Galande,  Royal  George,  aroese  Mlgnonneb 
Noblesub  Violette  HAtive,  Bellegaide,  Barrlngton,  Prince  of  Wales,  Late 
Admirable,  Raymackers,  Stirling  Castle,  Golden  Bagle*  Walborton  Admir- 
able, and  Lord  Falmerston.  JTeetarinet:  Lord  Napiar,  Mnxray,  Elmgs^ 
Violette  HAtive,  Pltmaston  Orange,  Pine  Apple,  Hardwlcke  Seedling,  Bil- 
gowao,  Homboldt,  Albsri  Victor,  Frinoe  of  wales,  and  Victoria. 
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KiLMW  OF  PLAMT8  (DmvHmIrii)  ^  1,  Ppinn  triloba ;  S,  Brigwon  piir> 
puienm;  S,  JSgopocUma  podagnria.  (Airwm)*^  1,  LepUMpamnm  tii* 
locntee  ;  2,  MeBNufaaryaatbanMra  tflanifoliiia ;  8»  Sadnm  cameum  Tariega- 
turn;  4,  Cytten  raotmoauB :  5,  OeWa  ontiea ;  6,  Felazgoniiim  ardens  ; 
7,  Bbed  all  its  petala.  Tha  nomben  attacdted  to  tpsofaiuBa  Knt  for  idantifl- 
cation  should  always  be  afllxed  ao  that  they  can  be  seen  \dthoat  nutting 
the  ligatures.  (C.  C.  JB.^.—SbUx  pentandza.  (^.  Jtf.).— 1.  Diplaena  glati- 
noBDS ;  3p  Splnaa  Aruncns ;  3,  S.  cocymbosa ;  4,  Q.  beUa.  (Zo4^).— 1,  Davallia 
elegans ;  2,  Aapleninm  Adiaotum-nignim ;  8,  Paucratimn  fragrana ;  4,  Hema> 
lOCallisflaTa;  6,  Agapanthus  nmbellatua  yariegatna;  6,  Sela^ella  coeaia; 
7,  Colens  pictna ;  8,  apedmen  inanfflcient.  (R,  F,  Wheeler).—!,  Sempenrlvnin 
BraimU ;  3,6ednm  reflezam ;  S,  apeclmen  too  amall ;  4,  SaixiCraga  oadnthlaca; 
6, 8.  HeetU ;  6,  Meeembvyantbemino  falotfonne ;  7,  SemperriTnm  flmbrla- 
ton.  ((7.  0.  A).r— Tha  apeoimen  resembled  a  IYadeaoaniia»  but  tras  too 
withered  for  identification^  (0.  T.  'Hi),^\,  Polypodhnn  Fbymatodes  peltl- 
denm ;  2,  Doodia  aapenki  (i4iiiT>ra)^~ntbianaisibrioata.  (/.  &  ^.)*— 1^ 
aepala had  fUlea  fhnn  thadflaaatfa,  but  we  think  the  Tariety  ia Mlaa Bate> 
nuHS.  (X.  7.).—^wa  beat  mode  of  obtaining  the  namea  of  your  Roaaa  is  to 
oompan  thaUoona  and  habtta  of  the  traea  with  otban  in  a  named  ooUeo> 
tioD.  It  is  impoaaibla  f or  oa  to  nodertaka  the  naming  of  large  mimbara  of 
varietiea  of  Boeea  or  other  floriata*  flowers  ( KaHow).r-We  have  thia  week 
reoelTed  two  oollectlona  of  pUnte  to  naoM  without  a  Una  in  raCereooe  to 
them  behig  either  encloaed  with  the  flowers  or  reoeiyed  by  letter ;  also  a 
box  of  sprays  of  flowera  without  any  numbers  attached.  {South  IFaJn).— 18, 
Begonia  ferruginea ;  14,  B.  Weltonienaia ;  16,  B.  fu<d>8ioidea ;  16,  B.  lucida ;  17, 
B.  Ingrami ;  18,  B.  parvlflora ;  10,  Josticia  apecioaa;  20,  Aaclepiaa  ^wdea,  but 
flowera  not  expanded ;  31,  Panax  longifollum.  The  Ferns  you  must  send 
again  aod  packed  differently  ;  all  of  them  being  atttohed  together  rendered 
aepanttion  Impoeaible  without  teasing  the  nmnbera:  beaides,  we  do  not 
undertake  to  naaaa  more  than  six  apecimena  at  one  time^-  although  we  have 
exeeaded  th«t  nomber  in  thia  instance.  (^.  K,  C.).— It  la  Dendiobliun 
auaifiMrimnm. 
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if  they  warn  not  raqniMd  to  be  xwirlr  eraetod,  and  bj  so  dojif 
it  will  be  probably  the  beat  giiide.for  tin  altention  or  adaytttiw 
of  old  bnildm^B  for  new  pnrpoaee.    Tbe  fint  mmttwiwhaoh  we 
have  to  seoommend  ie  a  shed  for  ahalter  and  sfaflde  conneotai  with' 
the  pMtnrea.    As,  however,  an*  oidiiiaiy  elongated  hovel  ia  bit 
pooily  adapted  for  the  purpose  w»  will  endearonr  to  esiilain  a* 
shade  and  shelter  of  our  own  design,  which  on  seireral  estates  ha» 
met  with  the  approval  of  tfaepfofnriaton.    It  need  not  be  Sft 
nnsightlj  obiect  m  tbe  pastures,  but,  on  the  oontaary,  may>  be* 
made  somewhat  ornameiMal  if  required.    For  paddooks.  or  smaU. 
pastnce  enolosures  we  advocate  an  hexagonal  shed  about-  20  feet 
aorosa  containing  three  divisions^  one  of  vrfaioh,  facing  tbe  nortb». 
serves  the  purpose  of  shade  in  hot  sunny  wtaather ;  tha  other  two^ 
one  facing  sontb-east,  the  other  sontb-weet,  are  both  inlndei 
for  shelter  daring  temporary  storms,  whioh  often  happen  in  onv 
climate  during  spring  and  autsunn.    This  bnikUng^maybe  pkooA< 
where  two  or  more  pastures  or  paddocks  join ;  aud  in  ocdar  thi^ 
cows  or  horses  may  nave  aooess  when  requisite  the  building  is  suw 
rounded,  or  partly  so,  by  iron  eaUle  hunUea,  one  of  whioh  lemoveir 
at  any  time  enables  the  ammals  to  enter  for  shade  or  shelter  ss. 
the  case  may  be.  which  they  can  easUy  do  when  the  divisions  of 
the  paddocks  radiate  from  thecireular  fenoe.    We  submit  a  greund 
plan  (fig.  6)  and  also  elevation  (fig.  7,  page  68)  of  the  shed,  thedimen* 
sions  being  20  feel  aoroea  on  the  ground  plan  divided  into  khnsi- 
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SUBURBAN  VILLA  FARMING. 

{fUmiWMid  from  page  SB,) 

BsFOfiB  entering  upon  the  subject  of  buildings,  Ac«,  at  tbe 
fazmeiy  there  are  some  incidental  matters  relating  to  the  general 
management  of  the  villa  grounds,  gardens,  buildings,  dairy  work, 
&Q,j  which  we  must  not  overiook.  For  instance,  where  the  whole 
occupation  extends  over  twelve  acres  there  will  be  the  general 
superintendence  to  be  provided  for.  The  head  gardener  may  very 
properly  be  considered  the  responsible  person,  and  if  he  has  a 
general  knowledge  of  farming  matters  so  mueh  tbe  better.  If  a 
bailiff  is  kept  to  look  after  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  pastures 
and  the  cattle  entirely,  well  and  good ;  but  there  would  in  this 
arrangement  be  one  objection— that  is,  divided  responsibility  to 
a  great  extent,  which  never  answers  a  good  purpose.  Therefore 
wo  advise  that  the  gardener  be  made  responsible  for  all  matters, 
including  keeping  the  accounts,  ^,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  oeenpier  or  proprietor  of  the  villa  takes  suflicient  interest 
and  pleasure  in  the  general  management  to  exercise  an  active 
superviuon. 

There  is  yet  another  matter  to  be  considered  relating  to  the 
dairy  work^—whether  the  milk  should  bO' taken  to  the- villa  night 
and  morning  and  a  dairymaid  kept,  or  whether  the  gardener's  or 
carter's  wile  should  be  required-  to  manage  the-  dairy  work  at  the 
farmery.  In  the  latter  case  a  dairy  room  must  be  provided  at  one 
of  the  cottage  tenements.  We  can  recommend  the  latter  aa  being 
ths  bestanangement,  for,  having  been  agent  upon  estaites  when 
it  has  been  carried  oat  both  ways,  our  experience  tells  us  that 
it  is  now  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  servant  at- the  villa  who  would 
engage' to  make  dairy  work  a  part  of  the  daily  duties.  We  have 
taken  into  considerBtion.  the  various  points,  knowing  how  difficult 
it  is  to  secure  people  fit  for  the  duties  required  in  the  suburban 
diatriets,  where  the^  demand  for  all  kinds  of  labour  exists  at  high 
wages ;  and  we  find  that  the  only  way  is  not  to  depend  upon 
caanal  labourers)  but  to  seoare  the  services  of  steady  and  indue^. 
trious  men  with  families,  and  furnish  them  with  a  comfortable 
cottage  resktenee- at  liberal  wages.  Although  we  have  thought 
proper  to  iUustrate  our  subject  by  adopting  the  extent  of  the  villa 
farm  as  twelve  acres,  in  those  cases,  however,  where  there  axe 
oidy  a  flBW  acres  of  pasture  and  no  arable  land,  if  there  should  be 
alai9»  garden  and  orchard  attached  these  under  spade  culture 
may  be  made  to  produce  vegetable  food  enough  for  the  small 
nu«<ber  of  lisre  stock  which  would  be  req«fafed  upon  a  limitedarsa; 

In  vefecringto  thebnil^fngs'  at  the  farmery  fm  the  aooommo* 
dation  of  live  stedciw«  BhaU  air  pBWcm4i<mly jOlttdfl  .to  tbanL^as 
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portions ;  the  partitions,  whioh  aro  boanded,  are  carried  up  to  then 
roof  to  prevent  any  cnnent  of  air  inside.     The  floors  of  thMSp 
compartments  are  sunk  1  foot  below  the  ground  level,  in  otdm 
that  they  may  be  filled  un  level  with  diy  «cveened  earth,  ashe% 
or  peat  mould  for  the  absorption  ol  urine  and  for  fntuiv-usa^ 
as  manure,  the  solid  drc^pings  of  the.stook  to  be  removed  to  tliar 
manure  heap  as  cleanliness  dietatea.    The  entranoe  to  the  compart 
ments  is  by  openings  or  doon  8  feet  in  width  $  the  height  of  f  te^ 
shed  up  to  the  eaves  is  7  feet  and  boarded  up.   The  roof  (s0epafe'> 
bS}  we  thatch  with  reeds  or  unthiashed  straw  of  rye  or  whestf  it) 
may,  however,  be  made  with  various,  material  if  thought  tolooki" 
more  omamentaL    A. manger  for  feeding  or  trough  for  wateviOiy  > 
be  addsd  if  necessary.    Where,  however,  we  have  buildings  atlhin 
farmery  properly  eonstrooted  this  is  scarcely  neoessaiy. 

We  have  now  to  oonsidsr  the  construction  of  building*  tft 
accommodate  the  live  stock,  the  nag  stable,  the  cart  hone  stableif 
the  cow  pens,  and  also  the  pens  for  swine.    As,  however,  we  IIO|I0^ 
at  a  future  time  to  fumisn  our  readers  in  these  columns  with 
designs  and  descriptive  plans  of  buildings  for  maintaming  all  the 
animals  of  the  home-  fana  in  health  and  comforl  not  forgetting 
the  saving  of  manure  in  the  most  valuable  comiitiott,.  we  staan 
now  only  refer  to  the  description  of  buildings  whioh  may  be  suffix 
dent  to  enable  readers  to  improve  anv  aooommodaUon  they  now 
possess.    We  recommend  that  the  stable  for  nag  horses  ana  caict: 
horses  also  should  face  the  north«west :  and  in  CQnse(]|uenoe  of 
our   disapproval  of  the  ordinary   stable   accommodation  with^ 
its  back  or  stone  floor,  ita  drain  and  sinit  trap,,  tank^  dta.  ajulr** 
its  concomitant  disadvantages,  including  the  tethering  oi  thst^* 
animals,  we  have  formany  ^eais  .adopted*  the  plan  of  boxes  instsi4> 
The  size  of  box  we  prefer  is  12  feet  by  13  feet,  excavated  2  feet<i»> 
d^;H»h  below  ground  level,  and  filled  with  fine,  diy  easth  imfomiftk 
)  dem  yv^  fiualjyH^lMvd^ihfrdimnoMof .  boaiis.to  babowrtiiinpH'^ 
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7^^ui  Iieight.  Stt«baboix willMiswep the i»iti|K»e for oaehoneat 
Mmtj  er  two  honeB-tetfaeMd,  and  wKh  tke  earth  floor  there  i»a 
^eat  eeoBomy  of  steaw,  werr  little  being  xeqnired,  as  the  ume 
ifiH  ¥e  abeorbed  and  <the«ohd  eaorsnieiit  only  wUl  leqniie  to  be 
wmubred  daily.    If  one  lione  only  is  kept  in  the  box  the  earth 
ftty  willfiot  requiie  rsmoyalforev^eml  years ;  in  any  stable  vAth. 
<*AMry  Teikfeyation  the  afr  will  always  be  pure,  and  the  ettrth 
twir  will  afford  the  best  ^g  and  atanahi;.    The  liberty  also  the 
aalnal  enjoys  in  a  box  is  most  important,  and  we  neckon  that 
hones  thos  provided  for  will  last  tfasee  Tears  longer  than  when 
etalled  in  the  oidroary  way.    The  b^Eee  for  cows  and  pigs  should 
fooe  the  sooth.    The  sasM  mode  of  manageiaent  as  just  described 
will  apply  with  equal  advantage  for  cows.  Only  tiie  boxes  need  not 
baiBoie  than  10  foet  by  10  foet,  and  may  be  divided  only  by  thjee 
or  four  hollow  iron  bsirs  or  wooden  rails.    The  boxes  or  pens  for 
pigs  may  be  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  should  be  entirely  under 
cover  with  wood  fence  and  wicket  at  front  5  feet  Mgh,  thus  leaving 
an  open  space  of  2  feet  up  to  the  eaves  for  light  and  air ;  the  divi- 
fiion  of  pens  to  be  of  iron  rods  ^  inches  apart,  the  floor  of  the  pens 
to  be  excavated  18  mchee  and  filled  with  earth  8  inches  deep,  and 
the  manure  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  dung  to  be  spread  over  the 
pens  daily,  and  also  fine  earth  or  sand,  and  tne  pigs  properly  rung 
to  prevent  routing,  and  the  consequent  heating  of  the  mass  of 
mannre,  and  only  littered  with  short  straw  as  cleanliness  requires. 
The  cow  boxes  and  pig  pens  being  in  one  range,  a  4  feet  wide  feed- 
ing path  will  be  convenient  for  both.    It  wilfbe  readily  seen  that 
in  the  plans  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe  there  will  be  great 
economy  of  straw  for  litter,  an  item  of  consequence  where  none  is 
grown,  and  also  that  the  health  of  the  animals  is  insured  as  far  as 
possible,  and  the  manure  made  of  the  best  quality ;  at  least  these 
are  the  lesolta  we  have  obtained  in  our  own  practice. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Bone  Labour. — Tip  to  the  time  we  are  writing  it  has  only  been 
at  intervals  that  the  horses  have  been  able  to  continue  the  tillage 
and  seeding  for  turnips,  rape,  Ac.  Fortunately  the  planting  of 
cabbage  of  sorts,  including  the  Thousand-headed  kale,  has  filled 
up  the  time,  which  would  have  been  lost  while  waiting  to  drill 
the  eeed  of  turnips,  Ac,  on  account  of  the  succession  of  wet  and 
atormy  weather.  Wherever  farmers  have  provided  for  cabbage  or 
fcobl-rabi  plants  by  making  seed  beds  last  autumn  or  spring,  or 
Wiaaaver  the]^  can  purchase  plants  readily,  this  kind  of  work  may 
pvooeed  in  sfttte  of  the  weather  if  it  is  done  by  setting  the  plants 
as  fast  as  the  land  is  ploughed ;  and  when  the  dung  for  these 
crops  has  been  laid  out  and  spread  it  need  only  be  done  when  the 
weather  is  adverse  for  i^oughing  and  drilling  on  the  fallow  pie- 
paration.  The  planting  of  cabbages,  Ac,  mast  be  approved  upon 
all  land  where  green  crops  have  been  cleared,  for  althoagh  tbmre 
is  a  little  more  expense  m  planting  than  in  titiage  and  seeding 
for  Tsots,  yet  there  is  a  much  greater  certainty  of  the  crop  takiag 
if  pMfMdy  planted ;  the  plants  are  sure  to  Iwe  and  aoooeed  be  the 
weaiber  too  wet  or  too  dry  for  seeding.  Besides,  the  drilled  seed 
wrttot  vegetate,  the  infant  plants  may  be  attached  by  the  fly, 
and  teter  on  by  wixewom,  and  last  of  all  by.  grabs  ;  bnt  when 
eahifaagee  are  set  preperiy  they  are  proof  acamt  all  eMones. 
Thete  is  another  point  in  favetir  of  plantiog  sifch  crops— vis.^  a 
^in  of  a  month  or  five  weeks  as  regards  time  if  the  time  of  plant- 
mg  is  compared  with  the  time  of  drilling.  This  wet  summer  has 
been  much  against  the  making  of  fallows,  but  in  case  of  fallows 
for  the  autumn  sowing  of  wheat  the  rougher  and  more  cloddy  the 
land  is  kept  the  better,  and  instead  of  dragging,  rolling,  and 
harrowing  let  the  land  be  «OBtiiMaliv'esoe»>ploaghed  as  soon  as 
the  weeds  make  their  appearance.  This  appUes  more  particularly 
to  strong  and  heav]r  wheat  land,  as  it  exposes  a  greater  sarfaoe  to 
de  action  of  san,wind,and  rain, and  these  aUteraatioBs  of  weather 
awbeueflcial  so  long  as  the  grovnd  iff  roagh ;  bnt  as  soon  as  the 
land-ia  worked  down  fine  it  begins  to  snffrar  immediately  from  any 
ezoeaff  of  -nxoistnre.  On  ^he  cither  hand,  when  the  enn  is  all-powar- 
M  tlie  aoii  ia  not  muofa  benefited  !f  it  Ues  smooth  and  level. 

-^imd '  dLaftoar.'— Large  traets  of  pasture  land  in  <^e  varioas 
counties  and  climates  of  the  kingdom  have  not  yet  beati  beared  of 
tbe  ^Mey  crop^  althongh  the  mowing  machine  nkd  other  labour- 
MTtag  maic^nery  have  been  in  full  operation,  and  in  a  season 
aneh  as  we  have  lately  experienced  -the  crops  of  hav  have  been 
attkmaly  injured.  Every  device  which  pvaotical  intelligenoe  can 
tnin  to  account  has  been  adopted,  yet  when  the  wmtber  proves 
advene  really  good  -hay  cannot  be  made.  It  then  becomes  a 
qnestion  what  is  the  best  course  to  pnrtrue  after  the  hay  has  been 
Washed  and  discoloured  by  rain,  for  it  has  lost  its  aroma  peculiar 
to  good  hay  when- well  seemed.  We  have  known  salt  used,  bnt 
Welnve  often  seen  it  do -more  hann'than  good,  for  in  the  event  of 
{he  slightest  amount  of  water  being  in  the  hay  at  stacking  time 
the  application  of  salt  is  «iire  to  mMce  it  musty  and  eompavatively 
VMllesB,  but  wiien  perfectly  dry  it  may  be  and  often  is  better 
fodder  ;  still  there  is  no  aroma  to  attract  and  induce  cattle  to  eat 
it  There  is,  however,  another  view  of  the  snbiect-'that  of 
spidDg  the  hay  as  it  is  stacked,  wMch-  certainly  tends  to  improve 
M)t  only  hay  damaged  by  rain  but  also  hay  made  from  inferior 
psatores.  where  the  herbage  is  natnrally  sour  and  coarse.  The 
aopcriorsy  of  spice  as  eompated  with  salt  is  that  it  gives  the  hay 


an  attnMstive  smell  as  well  as  an  imizroved  flavour,  and  jet  the 
ooet  is  net  more  than  2$,  Qd.  per  ton  if  Simpson's  spioe  is  used. 
We  have  abandanoe  of  eviaeDee  from  practical  tanners  with 
whom  we  are  aequaanted  that  its  use  has  in  past  seasons  not  only 
been  advantageous  ^eaerallv,  bnt  has  surpassed  their  expeotationa 
as  to  the  way  in  which  catue  and  sheep  have  eaten  the  hay  and 
made  good  proof  upon  it.  The  fanners  in  the  lowland  pastures  must 
bear  in  mind  the  result  of  last  year,  where  large  numbers  of  sheep 
were  lost  from  the  coathe  or  rot,  and  this  is  always  the  result 
more  or  less  of  a  wet  and  atormy  summer.  It  is  easy  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  emergency  where  the  farmer  occupies  arable  land  as 
well  as  pasture,  bemuse  not  only  do  the  sheep  suffer  from  eatinjB^ 
grass  the  prodooe  of  wet  pastures,  bnt  from  taking  into  their 
stomaohs  the  entosoa  which  are  tiie  cause  of  the  parasites  found 
in  the  sheep's  liver.  It  may,  however,  be  provided  against^  as  it 
is  well  known  to  us  that  the  animals  it  kept  in  the  same  lowland 
pastures  night  and  day  may  suffer  from  the  rot  in  such  seasons  as 
last  year  and  the  present  ,*  but  they  do  not  suffer  from  the  fact  of 
talking  in  the  entosoa  inio  the  system  if  the  animals  are  allowed  a 
liberal  allowance  of  vetches,  clover,  mustard,  saintfoin,  4tG^  onoe  a 
day,  and  made  to  lie  upon  the  arable  land  at  nightw 


PLOUGHING  BY  ELECTBICITY. 

Two  French  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Chretien  and  Felix,  who  are 
engineers  by  profession,  have  lately  been  making  a  trial  Of 
ploughing  by  electricity  at  Sermaize  in  France,  not  far  from 
Paris.  The  mechanical  power  which  is  generally  employed  in 
England  has  for  its  base  the  exnployment  of  eteam  ploughing 
machines,  which  are  ti^en  to  the  fields  and  worked  by  the  action 
of  drums  on  which  are  enrolled  wire  cables,  which  drew  plouglis 
with  several  shares.  The  cost  of  this  machinery  is  consideraDle, 
and  the  cost  of  superintendence  and  maintenance  are  equally 
dear.  They  require  special  care  in  looking  after,  and  they  are 
difficult  to  work  in  the  fields,  especiallv  in  wet  weather,  and  they 
also  require  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  to  be  carted.  The 
work,  however,  is  better  done  and  the  cultivation  deeper  than 
with  hones.  But  the  steam  plough  ia  by  no  means  general  in 
France,  on  account  of  the  land  being  divided  into  such  small 
pieces,  and  of  the  above  inconveniences. 

Messrs.  Chretien  and  Felix,  struck  by  this  state  of  things,  and 
having  known  for  some  time  the  remarkable  properties  oi  the 
Gramme  machine,  which  has  become  familiar  through  being  used 
along  vrith  the  Jablockoff  candles  for  lighting  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment, the  idea  occurred  to  them  to  utilise  it  as  a  generator  of 
force.  Powerful  Gramme  machines  produce  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  electricity,  and  it  is  this  electricity  conducted  at  1000  or 
even  2000  metres  (the  m^tre  is  rather  more  than  a  yard)  by  means 
of  metallic  cables,  which  communicate  the  movement  to  other 
Gramme  machines  directl]^  coupled  with  the  pulleys  drawing  the 
ploughs.  Thus  under  this  simple  gift  of  the  easy  transport  of 
motive  force  or  electric  power  (I  coin  the  word)  to  a  distance 
the  inventors  have  combined  a  series  of  mechanical  gear  for 
plovghisg,  threshing  grain,  the  unloading  and  loading  of  mer- 
chaadme,  harrowing,  weeding,  sowing,  and,  in  general,  for  all  the 
operatisBis  of  the  farm  usually  executed  in  England  oy  means  of 
locomotive  engines.  Two  of  these  works  have  already  been  esta- 
blished and  experimented  on  at  Bermaize — ono  a  lift  for  the  ^- 
charge  of  beetroot  from  barges,  and  a  double  pulley  for  ploughing. 

In  the  French  **  Agriculture  Pratique  "  to  which  I  hereby  express 
my  acknowledgements,  there  is  a  drawing  of  a  field  with  the 
electric  ploughs  at  work.  At  the  flrat  glance  it  looks  very  much 
like  a  double  system  of  Fowler's  steam  ploughs  on  a  small  scale 
at  work ;  but  when  you  look  at  the  ennne  more  closely  you  do 
not  see  any  fnnnel,  and  the  space  usually  occupied  by  the  boiler 
is  occupied  by  the  Gramme  machine,  wheels,  Ac. 

This  invention  is  quite  in  its  infancy  at  present,  having  only 
been  started  a  few  weeks,  and  therefore  we  must  expect  that 
further  improvement  will  still  be  made.  They  only  work  two 
shares  at  present  in  the  plough,  bnt  are  increasing  the  power  of 
the  machines.  Whether  tne  invention  is  likely  to  beoome  a  finan- 
cial success  as  well  as  a  practical  one  withm  a  reasonable  time,  no 
doubt  we  shall  soon  be  in  a  position  to  judge.— Febderigk 
B&A VENDER,  Cirencetter. 


POULTRY  FABMING.— No.  3. 

Wb  come  to  the  particular  points  to  be  considered  before  aay 
attempt  should  be  made  to  keep  poultry  on  a  large  scale.  The 
first  of  these  is  soil.  For  those  who  have  a  farm  or  other  hmd, 
and  who  only  wish  to  add  poultry  to  their  otherstock  or  to  imi»ove 
and  increase  their  stock  of  poultry,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
make  the  best  of  the  soU  upon  which  they  h ve.  We  ean  give  mitoh 
enoomagement  to  those  who  live  even  upon  heavy  soils,  generally 
believed  to  be  most  pri^iudioial  to  poultry.  We  have  had  experi- 
ence of  keeping  feathered  stock  on  various  kinds  of  land,  aod 
believe  that  with  good  food  sensibly  administered,  and  dry  weU 
ventilated  houses,  poultry  can  be  made  to  thrive  on  almost  any 
aoiL    When,  however,  land  is  to  be  seleeted  for  peultry  *i^r*^»fg 


JOUBNAL  OF  HORTICULTUBE  AND  COTTAQE  GABDBNBB. 


its  cboica  is  of  the  neitMt  importuice,  and  that  quite  u  mnch  for 
the  nkt  ot  the  land  itaelf  u  of  the  birds.    The  good  done  to  ■o:~  ~ 
Krila  by  bting  hearilj  maanred  by  ponltiy  i>  wonderful,  and  fon 
natelr  theea  sotli  are  thou  on  wbicb  ponttry  thrive  beat,  and 
frUch  the  gieateet  number  can  be  kept  in  health. 

The  Brtt  principle  in  any  large  ponltry  eetsblishment  shonld  be 
to  combine  the  cultiratioQ  of  TegetabteB  with  that  of  birdi.  Light 
■oils,  especially  newly  reclaimed  &andi,  are  made  eittaordinarily 
prodactive  by  the  iweepinge  ot  poultry  hooiee.     We  haTO  known 


the  whole  charicter  of  a.  poor  kitches  gudeu  changed  by 

.t .. — ..  .  .  .     .,     ■ >.  joi;,^  too,  graaa  ia  wooae: 

11  that  the 


mtinually  dresBed.    In  each  soila,  too,  gnu  is  woaderfDllr 


deetroyed,  while  all  tbe  finer  ones  are  brought  to  perfection. 
Bome  yean  ago  we  dirided  out  a  rubbishy  neglected  piece  of 
ground  newly  planted  with  fmit  trees  into  ponltry 
yards.  NoUiing  was  sown  in  the  groond,  and  for  a 
while  the  yards  looked  bare  and  untidy.  An  abundant 
crop  of  weeds  and  rongh  grass  soon  came  up ;  thii  we 
hu  mown  t>ccaiionally,  and  took  oare  that  no  yard 
was  overttocked  with  tenants  so  as  to  be  trampled  down. 
Now  and  then,'  too,  the  birdi  were  remored  for  a  few 
days  and  some  aeeda  from  the  hayloft  scattered  about, 
but  there  wu  never  any  kind  of  systematic  sowing  ot 
thegronnd.  In  three yeBistheturfwsaCheadmiration 
ot  all  who  aaw  it,  and  in  a  bad  graai  country  was 
clcaer  and  finer  than  any  that  could  well  be  found  in 
the  caeadoWB.  We  know,  I«o,  of  another  instance  in 
the  same  soil  where  the  regetable  g^en  and  ponltry 
yard  hare  with  great  advantage  been  traneposed,  as 
the  latter  had  been  over-popnlated  and  wa«  becoming 
tainted.  Onr  idea  in,  that  eucceaa  in  keeping  poultry 
on  a  large  seals  depends  mainly  on  its  jadiciooi  com- 
bination with  the  growing  of  vegetables  and  cultiva- 
tion of  grass,  and  upon  tae  proper  diAtribntion  of  the 
birds  over  a  considerable  tract,  so  as  to  manure  the 
ground  auCBciently  without  its  being  tainted ;  at  the 
aame  time  the  chance  of  epidemics  among  the  stock 
is  greatly  lessened  by  their  constant  change  to  fresh 
quarters.  The  refuse  and  superfluous  vegetables,  too, 
■honld  snpnly  a  considerable  item  of  the  food.  We 
lately  trauilaled  some  eittacta  from  a  French  poultry 
book  with  the  express  purpose  ot  pointing  this  out,  and 
of  calling  attention  to  a  fact  much  forgotten  among 
us,  that  the  natural  food  of  gallinaceous  birds  con- 
^ts  M  a  great  degree  of  vegetables. 

When  land  is  to  be  selected  with  theeipress  purpose 
of  ponltry  keepiUK,  there  is,  in  cur  opinion,  nothing 
better  than  unreclaimed  heath  and  grass  ;  if  there  is 
low  underwood  about  it,   and   here  and   there   trees. 


-     ,.        ,   .      .    -.„ atthose 

who  poesesB  it,  and  would  have  it  gradually  reclaimed 
and  enriched,  would  be  wiaeto  let  it  rent  free,  of  oounie 
under  certain  conditions,  for  a  few  yean,  for  such  a 
To  begin  with,  it  ahonld  not  be  broken  up. 
'     ■  ■      ■  ■  cut  and  cleared 

X  had  better  be 

grass  grac^^ — "~ 


etch  thiee  limes'aa  mnch  as  they  do  in  the  summer.  Thebirds,lM, 
o  not  consume  nearly  so  mnch  food  in  a  sheltered  position.  Oat 
t  the  gi«Bt  ends  of  food  is  to  supply  beat  to  the  syitem,  and  il 
his  ii  supplied  from  another  sonrce  so  mnch  less  food  is  rtqnind. 
Onr  advioe,  then,  generally  to  one  lookinB  out  for  land  on  which 
n  ktwn  nnnltr*  larielv  is  to  seek  for  light  sand  oi  chalk,  with 
n  too  dry  a  region,  and  as  far  u  miy 
T  hate    wind,  and  if    thej  aie  nc* 

by  natural  leaturea  of  the  connti; 

lust  be  artificially  protected  by  hedges,  banks,  oi  paling.— C. 

THE  POULTRY  CLUB. 
A  CoHHlTTBl  meeeting  of  the  Poultry  Club  was  held  ot 


ik; 


the  n 


It  heather  and 
away  ;  parte  where  there  are  a 
left  for  cover.    Heath,  when  ( 

pat  upon  it,  soon  begins  to  decline,  and  grass  graifualli 
fakes  its  place  after  one  season  ;  but  thi 
be  trenched  over  and  the  birds  removed  for  a  while, 
good  grass  will  then  rapidly  spring  vp  in  the  manner 
we  have  described.  Climate  and  position  form  another 
question,  and  intimately  connected  i  we  believe  the  latter  to  be 
of  more  importance  than  the  farmer.  We  should  certainly  not 
advise  anyone  to  attempt  keeping  a  large  stock  of  poultry  in  a 
climate  known  to  be  at  once  cold  and  wet.  Certain  breeds  may 
be  kept  with   profit  in  cold  dry  conntiee,  and  we  are  strongly 


■o  think  that  aim 
It  ic 


1  drr  connties,  ac 
t  all  breeds  will  tl 


that  snch  _  .    ._ , 

the'other  hand  we  have  often  been  struck  with  the  fine  birds 
bred  in  some  of  the  wet  sonth-westeni  counties  of  Scotland, 
Again,  we  have  seldom  found  onr  own  stock  reared  during  very 
hot  summers  torn  out  well,  and  we  hear  on  all  sides  in  the  south 
of  England  of  chickens  doing  and  growing  particularly  well 
through  this  hitherto  very  wet  summer. 

The  position  of  yards  relatively  to  hills,  woods,  walla,  or  any 
kind  of  shelter  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Those  who  live  in 
hilly  countries,  or  where  woods  and  bare  laud  alternate,  know 
well  the  eittaordinary  difference  of  temperature  there  often  is 
between  places  only  a  few  hundred  yards  apart.  This  is  specially 
the  case  in  spring,  when  the  vrinds  are  cold  and  the  sun  is  hot. 
The  Bonthem  side  of  a  hill  or  wood,  even  of  a  bank  or  hedge. 
Is  then  often  through  mid-day  like  the  south  ot  France.  An 
hour's  bask  dailyin  such  a  place  will  make  six  we^a'  difference  in 
the  time  a  hen  begins  to  lay,  and  that  at  a  time  of  year  when  eggs. 


■took  (h  page  tf). 


nesday,  July  2nd,  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel ;  present  the  Eon. 
and  Set.  F.  G.  Button,  A.  Darby,  B.  Mathew,  and  O.  E.  Cressmll. 
Hon.  Bee  The  following  were  elected  members  :— T.  W.  Anwi, 
*2,  High  Street,  Clapham;  W.  E.  Fitt,  Wyke  Winchester;  C. 
Naytor,  Kowtown,  Moutgomer^hire  ;  Leonard  PiJkingtou,  VstaaD 
Lodge,  Gateacre,  Liverpool ;  Butler  Smith,  The  Grove,  Cropwell 
Sutler,  Bingham,  Notts  ;  and  asaociale  member,  J.  CastleOU 
Brown,  Arnold  Hill,  Maidstone, 

Uonsieur  Eugene  Mennechet  of  Amiens,  President  of  the  I^ 
tematioual  Jury  for  Poultry  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Club. 

A  complaint  having  been  made  against  Ur.  John  G.  Claydou  of 
Bhadyoak,  Offerton,  Stockport,  an  associate  member  of  the  Club. 
of  his  not  having  paid  for  some  Houdau  hens  which  he  w 
porchased,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  ask  tor  an  eiplanatiiBi 
and  no  answer  having  been  returned  to  the  Secretary's  letter,  th* 
Committee  decided  to  expel  Hr.  Claydon  from  the  Club. 

""       *  "  ■'  members  and  associate  members  who 

ik  off  the  hst  of  the 
;  B.  Field,  Thams; 
,.  _.  D.  Jenkinson,  Sheffield;  Eev.  G.  W.  Joyce,  raruhani 
G.  Mnmford,  Weymouth :  J.  F.  Newall,  Littleborough  ;  A.  Ogite"i 
Ashton-nnder-Lpie ;  F.  Perrin,  Peckham ;  A.  E.  Bchofield,  Little- 
borough  :  and  J,  Thomas,  New  Kent  Boad. 

The  question  of  the  disquali£cation  of  Ui.  G,  Bumell's  Halay 
cock  at  the  Shrewsbury  Show  was  further  considered,  and  it  "" 
resolved,  that "  After  consideration  of  a  letter  from  Mr  E.  Hewitt 
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OB  the  subject  of  Mr.  G.  BnmeirB  Malay  cock  disqualified  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Shrewsbury  Show,  the  Committee  of  the  Poultry 
dob  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tine  case  does  not  appear  to  be 
<Hie  caUing  for  their  censure.'* 

Yarions  other  businesses  were  transacted,  and  a  number  of 
letters  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  on  subjeots  connected  with  the 
Club  were  read. 

DISEASED  SKIN  IN  BELGIAN  CANARIES. 

This  subject  is  one  of  importance  to  others  besides  a  correspon- 
dent, J.  P.  Allan.    Irritability  of  the  skin  of  Canaries  is  cansed 
in  rarioos  ways,  sometimes  through  an  orerheated  temperature, 
or  the  bird  having  been  stuffed  and  made  too  fat  with  egg,  cake, 
«nd  sugar,  which  produces  a  gross  condition  of  the  system,  with 
flometimes  a  tendency  to  a  scurfy  skin  if  the  birds  hare  been  kept 
-withoat  proper  green  food  and  fed  freely  upon  hempseed  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  it  is  not  of  such  serrioe  to  l^em  as  in  the 
depth  of  winter.    Cages,  too,  are  frequently  infested  vrith  para- 
aites  which  trouble  the  birds  at  night  time,  robbing  them  of  both 
blood  and  rest.    The  aboye  all  tend  to  encourage  a  bad  state  of 
tiie  blood — a  sure  precursor  to  irritation  of  the  skin.    If  there  be 
«ny  scarf  upon  the  necks  of  birds  yery  slightly  anoint  the  bare 
plftoes  with  lard,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  week  wash  any  infected 
bird  with  soap  and  warm  water,  well  rinsing  the  soap  from  the 
feathers,  and  drying-off  before  a  fire.    For  birds  kept  in  a  close 
atmosphere  a  wash  now  and  then  is  a  preyentiye  against  disease. 
Wheneyer  the  operation  is  performed  use  care;  a  soft  shaying 
brush  or  piece  of  old  flannel  are  best  to  wash  with.    We  use  a 
camel's-luar  shaving  brush  for  the  purpose.    If  birds  are  over-fat 
4]iet  them  for  a  few  days  ¥rith  rapeseed.  lettuce,  or  the  seed  of  the 
same  will  act  as  a  slight  purgative,  and  assist  to  carry  off  any  ill- 
hnmonr  the  birds  may  have  contracted.    Do  not  give  the  birds 
czonndsel :  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  would  have  been  bene- 
ndal  had  it  been  well  ripened  with  the  sun.    Cleanliness  in  .every 
jespect  should  be  studied,  not  only  in  the  birds'  seed  being  freed 
from  dost,  but  the  ca^  bottom  should  be  kept  continually  sanded, 
fresh  water  given  daily,  and  a  bath  at  least  three  times  a  week. 
Fresh  water  daily  is  a  most  important  adjunct  in  keeping  birds  in 
good  health.    Where  several  birds  are  kept  in  a  cage,  and  all  have 
access  to  one  drinking  vessel,  the  water  soon  be^mes  stale  and 
impure,  which  may  easily  be  found  out  by  testing  it  with  a  sniff 
of  the  nose  when  the  water  in  the  vessel  has  been  neglected  being 
replenished  for  a  day  or  so.    This  matter  ought  to  convince  any- 
one keeping  birds  that  unless  the  pent-up  prisoners  are  well 
attended  to  they  cannot  be  expected  to  enjoy  health  and  favour 
^eir  owners  with  their  song.    A  rusty  nail  in  the  fountain,  and  a 
piece  of  salt  to  peck  at,  will  materially  assist  in  purifying  the 
blood.— Geobgb  J.  Babitbsbt. 


Thursday,  July  24th.  On  Tuesday,  July  22nd,  the  conversaaone  will 
be  held  at  6  p.m.  ;  and  on  Wednesday  the  General  Meeting  at  the 
same  hour.  Lord  Aberdare  being  expected  to  preside.  A  letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  Cowan  (unavoidably  absent)  recommending  some 
alterations  in  the  instructions  to  the  Judges  at  the  next  bee-driving 
competition.    A  discussion  followed,  which  ended  in  Mr.  Cheshire 


~.w  ww^..*.«»w ,  auxa  wuckw  buo  bixuc  ML  uio  competition  shsll  be 
reckoned  from  the  moment  the  competitor,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Judges,  leaves  the  tent  to  fetch  his  bees."  Carried  unanimously. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  trusts  all  competitors  will  have  their  bees  on 
the  ground  not  later  than  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
of  the  competition.  In  connection  with  Kensington  Show,  arrange- 
ments are  beio^  made  for  a  microscopical  exhibition  of  prepared 
objects  and  apicultural  curiosities  generally.  The  possessors  of 
such  would  much  aid  the  Committee  by  their  loan  durinir  the 
time  of  the  Exhibition.  ^ 


VARIETIES. 

Probably  at  the  Eilbum  Show  the  attention  of  some  of  our 
xeaders  was  directed  to  a  machine  for  fattening  poultry.  It 
is  a  huge  circular  thing  which  turns  on  a  pivot,  and  all  round  it 
are  tiers  of  receptacles  for  chickens,  into  the  crops  of  which  food 
is  periodicall^r  pumped.  We  saw  it,  or  a  similar  machine,  at  the 
Pans  Exhibition :  but  there  the  tenants  of  the  tiny  pens  were 
wooden  cocks  and  hens.  Not  so,  unfortunately,  at  Kilbum,  where 
a  number  of  miserable  living  birds  were  cruelly  confined  in  little 
boxes  in  which  they  could  not  move,  and  with  both  legs  chained 
to  the  floor.  A  placard  was  placed  over  it  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  sold  to  a  well-known  English  lady,  and  we  trusc  not  to  be 
used  in  so  barbarous  a  fashion.  We  understand  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  has 
-sinoe  been  very  properly  called  to  the  matter. 

Wb  have  received  the  schedule  of  prizes  offered  for  oom- 

netltion  at  the  sixth  Exhibition  of  the  Caledonian  Apiarian  and 
"mtomological  Society,  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Perth  on  29th  of  July 
and  three  following  days.  A  silver  cup  and  thirty  silver  and 
bronze  medals  are  provided  for  competition  in  the  various  classes 
for  honey,  hives,  and  wax,  comestibles.  Sui.  Special  prizes  are 
i^so  afforded  for  supers  of  honey,  and  lor  the  best  table  display 
1^  pn>duction  of  one  apiary  in  1879.  The  Society  enjojs  infiu- 
ential  patronage,  and  articles  may  be  sent  for  competition  from 
all  parts  of  the  ITnited  Kingdom.  Mr.  R.  J.  Bennett^  50,  Gordon 
Street,  Glasgow,  is  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Thb  Committee  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association 

was  held  in  the  board-room  of  the  Society  for  Prevention  of 


Some  time  ago,"  writes  a  correspondent  from  the  Isle  of 

Man,  "  I  had  a  letter  from  a  brother  in  Batavia,  Illinois,  North 
America,  wherein  he  says^  *  I  should  keep  some  bees  here  only 
there  are  too  many  kept  just  in  this  neighbourhood.  One  man 
alone,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  here,  has  150  hives,  and  there 
are  several  others  in  town  with  twenty  to  one  hundred  each.  Of 
course,  honey  in  flowers  ia  very  scarce,  so  the  bees  go  for  all  the 
ripe  fruit  they  can  find,  after  the  manner  of  wasps  with  you. 
There  are  acres  and  acres  of  grapes  grown  here,  and  the  bees 
make  sad  havoc  with  the  fruit.  The  owners  of  the  vineyards  de- 
votedly pray  for  the  extermination  of  the  bees  and  their  owners. 
The  grapes  sell  for  Ikd.  per  pound.  They  pump  the  combs  twice 
a  week,  and  take  the  noney  by  the  ton.' " 

The  collection  exhibited  by  the  Lawes  Chemical  Manure 

Company,  at  the  late  Show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at 
Kilburn,  was  interesting,  as  showing  how  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  laid  under  contribution  to  provide  the  three  essential  elements 
of   plant   food  —  viz.,   phosphoric   acid,   nitrogen,   and   potash 
Amongst  phosphates  we  noticed  Curayoa,  Charleston,  Canadian, 
and  Spanish.    The  first  named  is  very  rich  in  trilasic  phosphate, 
containing  85  to  87  per  cent.,  and  is  of  great  use,  especially  for 
making  a  concentrated  superphosphate  for  shipment  when  dis- 
solved by  means  of  sulphuric  acid ;  it  contains  about  20  per  cent, 
soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  it  will  thus  be  seen  is  one  of  the 
richest  phosphates  known.    The  Charleston  phosphate  is  the  one 
most  extensively  used,  however,  and  from  this  the  great  bulk  of 
mineral  superphosphate  used   in   this  country  is  made.     This 
^osphate  is  taken  out  of  seven  or  eight  fathoms  of  water,  and  is 
mil  of   animal  remains  which  have   for   centuries  been  accu- 
mulating.    Messrs.  Lawes  selected  for  exhibition  a  number  of 
yery  fine  spechnens,  and  amongst  them,  in  addition  to  the  fos- 
silised vertebras  of  animals  we  noticed  sharks'  teeth,  shells,  a  large 
piece  of  fossilised  wood,  and  a  splendid  and  quite  perfect  tooth  of 
the  mastodon,  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  for  how  many  ages 
this  store  of  phosphate  has  been  laid  up  for  the  British  farmer  of 
to-day,  who  nnds  it  more  and  more  indispensable  every  year,  and 
¥rithout  which  it  would  be  impossible  that  his  crops  could  be 
grown.    Messrs.  Lawes  had  also  a  collection  of  the  various  nitro- 
genous substances,  including  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  dried  blood,  azotme,  Ac.     They  also  showed  bones 
finely  and  coarsely  mund,  and  looking  at  the  photographs  of 
Messrs.  Lawes'  works,  where  last  year   nearly  50,000  tons  of 
manure  were  made,  we  were  impressed  with  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  industry  created  by  John  Bennet  Lawes,  who 
in  his  experimental  fields  at  Rothamstead  has  done  so  much  to 
advance  the  interests  of  scientific  agriculture. 


IS  gone^nd  I  have  never  heard  of  another  in  an  English  public 
park.    Turning  to  foreign  lands  let  me  briefly  tell  you  what  is 

.     ._.  ^  __    beinedoneto  popularise  bee-keeping,  but  except  in  one  instance 

<Araelty  to  Animals  on  July  9th.    The  Judges  were  appointed  as  I  all  dEort  being  directed  to  teach  the  modem  bar-frame  working. 


BEE-KEEPING  MADE  PUBLIC. 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  proceedings  of  the  British 
Bee-keepers'  Association  as  reported  by  you  from  time  to  time, 
but  as  a  practical  man  I  see  a  practicable  mode  of  teaching  modem 
bee-keepmg  by  that  Society  and  its  affiliated  societies  completely 
overlooked.  I  may  be  mistaken,  if  so  my  ventilating  the  subject 
can  still  do  no  harm. 

At  the  end  of  the  work  entitled  "  The  Apiary,"  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Neighbour,  is  a  picture  representing  an  apiary  as  erected  many 
years  ago  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  since  removed.    That  apiaiy 


JoUows :  Hives — Rev.  J.  D.  Glennie,  Messrs.  Tegetmeier,  Freeman, 
Ward,  and  Newman  ;  bees  and  foreign  honey  classes — ^Rev.  F.  T. 
Scott,  Messrs.  Carr  and  Desborough ;  English  honey — ^Hon.  and 
Rev.  C.  Fielding,  Capt.  Eettlewell,  and  Messrs.  Bostock,  Harding, 
and  Symington  ;  miscellaneous  classes-— Rev.  J.  L.  Sisson,  Messrs. 
Fletcher^  Jackson,  Stewart,  and  Tite ;  British  bee  Flora— Bt.  Hogg, 
Ifeans.  Jjigram  and  Barron  ;  and  bee-driving  competition — ^Messrs. 
Ctatj  Desborough,  and  Tite.  The  Countess  Brownlow  is  expected 
to  distribute  prizes  on  the  last  day  of  the  Show  at  Kensington, 


In  Paris  for  many  years  past  the  great  bee  king,  Professor  Hamet 
has  had  the  privilege  of  keeping  an  apiary  in  the  Luxembourg  Grar- 
dens,  where  twice  a  week  he  gave,  and  still  gives,  open  air  demon- 
strations, but  as  he  is  wedded  to  the  straw  skep  system  his  is  the 
one  instance  referred  to  above.  But  the  Central  Society  of  in- 
sectology embracing  apiculture  were  not  content  with  this,  and 
have  recently  acquired  a  large  area  of  ground  in  the  park  of 
Montsouris,  where  they  are  establishing  a  larse  apiary,  of  which 
Mr.  Hamet  ia  the  director.    Let  ns  hope  he  wifl  include  a  few  bar* 
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fnnMn  in  hia  stock.  I  am  glad  to  «aj  he  is  experimenting  with 
**  Boot "  maohSne ioondation  whioh  I  had  the  pleasiue  of  pneenting 
him. 

In  Fianoe  there  is  a  lar^  and  inooeasing  eehool  of  mobilists, 
and  in  one  of  the  faroitnte  Parisian  lesorta— vis.,  The  Jardin 
d'Aoolimatation,  this  earnest  school  of  modem  bee  thoasht  has 
established  an  apiary,  whidi  I  vieited  with  the  liTelieat  fe^ings  of 
pleasore  last  year  when  delegate  for  apiculture  to  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition. A  sufficiently  large  area  of  ground  is  enclosed  by  a 
semiciionlar  barricade  about  8^  feet  high.  Within,  placed  on 
pedestals  ars  abont  a  doien  hives  far  enough  from  the  public  for 
the  bees  to  come  and  go,  and  be  operated  upon,  without  any  great 
danger.  A  loomy  operating  house  has  been  providsd,  where  ia  the 
professor's  library  tools,  At,  The  professor  is  none  other  than 
a  lady,  who  twice  a  week  gives  public  lessons  gratis.  I  had  the 
pleasuxe  of  an  introduction  to  ho*,  and  found  in  her  an  enthusiast 
for  the  proper  culture  of  our  pets  upon  bar-frame  principles.  I 
hare  had  the  pleasure  of  supplying  her  also  with  foundation  ;  and 
as  best  proof  of  what  she  thinks  of  it  after  trial  I  may  just  say  she 
has  influenced  her  friends  to  send  me  orders.  In  the  north  of  France 
the  Society  of  the  Somme  have  an  apiary  of  their  own  where 
weekly  demonstrations  are  giyen.  The  Corporation  of  Amiens,  I 
belieyej  gave  the  site  free. 

Passmg  southward  a  new  Society  has  been  started  at  Chartres. 
and  they  are  organising  a  public  apiary,  where  they  intend  all 
systems  to  haye  a  fair  trial.  Bordeaux  has  long  been  a  nursery 
for  mobUists,  and  the  Society  of  the  Gironde  has  its  public  apiary 
and  open  air  demonstrations.  Passing  into  Italy  w  c  find  in  Turin 
an  apiary  has  been  established  in  the  public  park.  In  Milan  I 
think  there  is  the  same.  The  Municipality  of  Bologna,  recognising 
the  rast  importance  apiculture  is  to  the  trade  and  well-being  of 
the  nation,  haye  proceeded  in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner  to  do 
what  has  been  done  elsewhere  by  priyate  effort.  They  have  placed 
in  the  public  garden  of  Bologna  an  apiary  built  in  Cb&let  style, 
of  lanm,  white  and  red  wood  being  pleasingly  worked  together. 
Here,  also,  public  demonstrations  are  given,  and  the  on-looking 
peasant  is  brought  to  see  that  the  time  for  the  sulphur  pit  is  past, 
and  more  profit  to  be  gained  by  the  rational  modes  of  'v%x>rking  he 
has  actually  seen. 

Betuming  to  England  and  its  Bee-keepexs'  Association  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  Association  take  steps  to  follow  the 
examples  I  have  adduced.  A  little  nook  in  that  lovely  subtropical 
garden  at  Battersea  Park  would  surely  be  granted  'for  such  an 
object.  Not  London  parks  alone  should  have  their  apiaries,  but 
the  noble  parks  attacned  to  English  towns  by  munificent  donors. 
The  lessons  learned  by  a  visit  to  a  park  of  an  ordinary  workman 
are  many  it  is  true ;  but  place  there  that  most  wonderful  of  all 
peep  shows  an  observatory  hive,  and  his  attention  is  arrested. 
For  the  future  he  sees  that  each  flower  is  life  to  the  insect  world 
not  merely,  fine  colour  and  perfume  to  please  man. 

If  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  do  right  they  will  try 
this  plan.  Once  begun  they  would  find  the  stock  would  cost 
little;  for  one  would  present  a  hive,  another  an  extractor,  and  so 
on,  and  amongst  the  bee  enthusiasts  of  England  would  be  found 
many  able  and  willing  to  give  two  hours  in  the  week  to  publicly 
explain  in  a  popular  manner  the  modem  systems  of  management.— 
AaTHUA  Todd,  Algeria. 


THE  SEASON  AND  BEES. 

Ht  bees,  abont  which  I  wrote  to  you  last  week,  have  come  to 
an  untimely  end.  They  were  then  as  I  thought  in  the  greatest 
prceperity.  I  told  you  they  were  killing  some  drones ;  but  in 
the  last  day  or  two  I  have  seen  some  working  bees  dead,  and 
this  evening,  on  raising  the  hive,  I  find  it  as  light  as  a  feather 
compared  to  what  it  was  three  weeks  ago,  and  the  bees  nearly  all 
dead.  I  suppose  the  large  number  of  bees^  being  unable  to  get 
any  honey  from  the  flowers,  have  been  obliged  to  subsist  on  the 
honey  in  the  hive,  which  soon  disappeared.  I  fear  it  will  turn 
out  a  very  bad  year  for  bees,  more  especially  for  swarBS.<^APX8, 
Cli/hn.  

SWALLOWS  VERSUS  BEES. 

SUNDAT  morning  (July  7th)  was  very  warm  and  the  bees  were 
as  busy  as  could  be.  I  and  a  friend  were  watching  them,  when 
we  noticed  that  a  swallow  was  evidently  catching  the  bees  and 
carrying  them  to  its  young  in  a  bam  about  80  yards  away  There 
were  three  young  ones  in  the  nest,  which  I  killed  and  opened,  and 
found  that  they  were  all  full  of  bees'  legs  and  wings.  I  have  read 
in  a  work  on  bees  that  swallows  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
enemies  of  bees,  but  my  observations,  which  are  supported  by  those 
of  several  friends,  tend  to  an  opposite  conclusion. — E.  Siupson. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


Ploughihq  by  Elbctrtcitt  (Oiwmfaw)^— You  have  been  rightly  In- 
formed  that  experimentB  on  this  mode  of  land  culture  have  beea  made  in 
Vtwios.   In  sn^4Vr  colomn  we  pohlish  a  oommunication  on  the  subject 


which  has  been  sent  to  us  bjr  aa  esteemed  oorraspoadent,  who  hu  tiym 
some  attention  to  this  novelty  in  ploughing.  Tour  seoond  qneittoD  h  is 
whether  It  Is  HJcely  to  answer  or  not  can  oaly  be  ptov^  by  further  eiMi. 
meat.  We  can  remember  the  time  whea  railwijfs  wece  proneoaDidiA. 
practicable  and  the  electric  telegraph  impossilds. 

Hbns  LATuro  IK  Coop  ( a.).— Keep  tbem  in  the  ooop  untti  th^  nWrtwn 
ara  old  enough  to  take  cm  of  thMBeeLves. 

Small  ducks'  Eoos  (i/arfan).— It  is  not  so  usual  for  Decks  to  Iw  nrff 
eggs  as  it  ia  for  common  fowls  to  do  so.  It  is  oft^  caused  by  the  food  bdmr 
too  nourishing. 

Fbedikg  Poultry  (/.  A.  />.,  and  Others).— "So  quantity  can  be  ststod  m  a 
standard.  If  any  ftmd  is  left  in  their  traqgiu  they  «se  ofeiM.  Oa  the 
other  hand  pooltiy  are  ottea  uadsrfied.  Thej  are  givoa,  as  an  Am^PinBt 
Btaftes  in  a  note  before  us,  just  enough  food  to  keep  them  alive  and  to  lay  ui 
egg  now  and  then.  It  is  the  extra  food  that  a  bird  has  over  and  above  whst 
is  required  to  sustain  life  that  makes  the  profit  in  the  shape  of  eprgs  or  flaifa. 
Fowla  should  have  as  much  food  tm  they  eat  with  apiNUwet  reUihssAne 
more.  A  little  maim  may  be  given  daily  in  oonjnnotlon  with  oUmv  Unteef 
food.  A  poor  lean  bird  will  eat  aaara  than  one  thai  is  in  good  oeoditim, 
and  a  GocUn  or  Dorking  will  ooMuaw  more  than  a  Tkintam,  just  ••  a8boit> 
horn  cow  will  eat  more  than  a  Eerry*  or  a  cart  horse  more  tbuk  a  BinaU  pony. 
Tbeee  illuetrations  will  show  how  impoesible  it  ie  for  anyone  to  aitsver  «adk 
questions  as  "  How  much  food  should  each  fowl  have  a  day?"  or  <*  Oow  nHMb 
com  is  required  by  six  fowls  in  a  week?" 

PKRCHES  FOB  FOWLS  {B.  ^.)'-If  they  aie  ptooed  80  Inebes  fiai  m 
ground  thrv  are  as  elTectual,  so  fkr  as  the  comlOrt  of  the  biids  li 
oented,  as  if  they  were  SO  feet  high. 
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CAMDEN  8QUABI»  LONDON. 

Lat.  51"  Zr  40".  N. ;  Long.  0*  8'  0*  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DA.TS. 


9  AJ(. 


In  ths  day. 


J  o 


We.  9 
111.  10 
Fri.  11 
Sat.  IS 

Sums 

Mo.  14 
Tu.  10 

Means 


Inches. 

S9.46S 
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».973 
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BM 
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56.1   '  66.7 

56.6  ,  S4.7 

56.6  67a 


MJ     9t9 


dec. 

ASlS 
51.S 
4.V6 
A17 
MJi 
r>8.4 
BiJi 


fiU 
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Temperataia 


In 
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deg. 
ISOjO 
11&6 
llOJ) 
93.0 
U6.6 
1U8.4 
1U9.8 
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Oa 
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dcfr. 

47.S 

4as 

47jO 
£1.6 
5SJ 


48j6 


la. 


urn 

0444 
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RBMABKS. 

9th«>-^oweryi  very  windy  morning ;   fine  afternoon  and  eveningi  irttb 

slight  shower  about  9  p.lf . 
10th.— Fair  day ;  no  rain,  but  at  times  OT^remt';  clear  Ane  eveaing. 
11th.— Very  bright  and  fine  tn  early  morning  ;  cool  and  cloudy  most  of  the 

day.  but  a  little  sunshine  at  intervals. 
18th<— Overcast  misty  morning ;  rain  began  abont  noon  and  fell  at  intervals 

during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
13th.— Fair  both  morning  and  evening ;  showery  In  afternoon. 
14th.— Ck)ol«  cloudy,  and  showery. 
15th.— Rather  more  pleasant  day ;  bright  sunshine  at  Intervals;  few  apoto 

of  rain  about  noon. 
Tempenttore  still  vary  low,  especially  the  marlma,  there  not  being  a  Khigi» 
inaeanoe  of  its  rising  to  7(P  during  the  week.    Dull,  damp,  and  gloooy^- 

a.  J.  6TIION8. 


GOYBiTT  aABDBN  HAIlKST.--jnLT  M. 

No  alteraUon  this  week ;  trade  quieter.    Fruit  prospects  still 


Apples 

AprlcotH 

Cnerrteii 

Chett  touts 

Currants 

Black 

Figs 

FUberta 

Cob* 

Oooaeberrlea.... 
Grapes ,  bothonee 
Lemons 


s.  d.  B. 

)!>]eye  u  otoo 

dozen   8  o  s 

box  2  0  8 

bushel  IS  0  16 

i  sieve  0  0  9 

I  sieve  0  0  9 

dosen  6  0  IS 

^Tt.  0  9  1 

«>!%   0  9  1 

t  sieve  8  8  S 

^th   2  0  6 

^100  4  0  8 


FRUIT. 

d. 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


Melons 

Kectarines  .... 

Oranges 

Peaches  

Pears,  kitidiea. . 

dessert 

Pino  Apples  .... 

Pinme  

Bafipberries  .... 
Strawberries.... 
Walnuts 

ditto 


each 
llOKvn 

y-ioo 
docen 
doacn 
dozen 
«»lh 
I  sieve 


a. 
8 
0 
4 

« 
0 
0 
8 
0 


«^th.  u 


bufchel 

V«1U0 


d.  i>.  d 
ote6  0 

0     0  0 
12  » 

n  0 

0  0 
0  9 

i  9 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 


Artlohokes. 

Asparaffos 

Beans,  Kidney .. 

Beet,  Red 

Broccoli  

BruiiselB  Sprouts 

Cabbage  

Carrots 

Cap>icuina 

Caulillowers  .... 

Celery  

Colewoit8..do8» 

Cucumbera 

Endive 

Fennel , 

Garlic   

Berba 

Leeks 


dozen 

bundle 
V  100 
dojwn 

bundle 

i  sieve 

dosen 

bnnch 

^100 

dosen 

bundle 

hnnohea 

each 

dosen 

bunch 

V>tb. 

,   bunch 

hunch 


TSQSTABLU. 

i  d.    S.  dt 

0to4    0 
0      6 


0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
8 
6 
S 
S 


1 

t 
1 
0 

S 
0 

s 

6 

t 
4 
1 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Mushrooms  ....  pottle 
Mustard  A  Cresa  pun  not 
Onions onahel 

pirkling -quart 

Parsley —  doz. bunches 

Parsnips dosen- 

Peas  quarA 

PotaboeR,new  ..  %^B>. 
Potaloei« bni>bei 

Kidney bnishel 

Badiahes..  doa.bnnohes 

BhuUarb bundle 

8ali«afy bnndle 

Scoraonera bundia 

Beakale    basket 

Shallots ^ib 

Spinach  bushel 

Turnips bunch 


8.d.  s.d 
1  6to«  0 
f    0  0 


6 
4 

6 
0 
0 
1 
6 
9 
0 
0 
9 
9 
0 
8 
6 
6 


4  0 

0  0 

0  0 

9  « 

8  6 

4  6 

5  9 


0 
0 

1 


9  0 

9  0 

0  0 

4  0 

0  8 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


'    of 

^ 

JULY  24—80,  1879. 

Average 

Temperature  near 

Xondon. 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Moon 

Moon's 

Clock 
before 

^ 

fiaaih 

Week 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Age. 

Sun. 

Year. 

] 

Day. 

Night 

Mean. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

Days. 

m     s. 

M    I  TH 

Bfrmtngham  Rom  Show.    AberdeRn  Rammer  Show. 

78.6 

51.7 

63.1 

4    IS 

7    69 

10    38 

9    36 

6 

6    15 

206 

3S    |P 

78.9 

49.4 

61.9 

4    16 

7    68 

0  a  1 

9    64 

6 

6    16 

206 

S6 

S 

West  Lei oester  Show, 

78.7 

60.8 

62.0 

4    16 

7    86 

1    26 

10    17 

5 

6    16 

207 

«7 

BUS 

7  smnuY  AFTER  TBCnrr. 

74.9 

60.7 

69.8 

4    18 

7    66 

2    51 

10    48 

8 

6    16 

308 

» 

M 

76.4 

60.8 

63.6 

4    19 

7    63 

4    IS 

11    31 

9 

6    16 

309 

J9 

TU 

7S.6 

49.9 

62.7 

4    21 

7    62 

5    32 

mom. 

10 

6    14 

310 

W 

Lichfleld  Horticultaral  ExhibiUon. 

76.3 

60.3 

62.7 

4    32 

7    60 

6    16 

0    SO 

11 

6    12 

311 

From  oknervations  takea  near  London   during   forty-three  years,  tbe  avenige  day  temperature  of   the  week  is  74.6^ ; 

and  its 

night 

temremfenze  90.4^. 

THE  SETTING  OF  GRAPES. 


>Tv 


HEBE  are  many  causes  at  work  to  prevent 
Vines  setting  their  fruit  freely  which  we  do 
not  always  discover  until  too  late  to  insure 
success.     Everything  connected  with  their 

culture  must  be  well  done,  and  done  at  the 

^{JSV*^^^    right  time.    See  that  your  borders  are  well 

$^.«^^yf  drained,  that  the  Vines  are  growing  in  fresh 

(&^r      ^^^  suitable  soil,  and  that  they  have  been  regu- 

^^^^*^      laxly  and  liberally  supplied  with  water  at  all 

W'     times.  Tlieee  are  most  important  points  in  the  success- 

(Q      fttl  culture  of  the  Grape  Vine.   After  a  house  is  cleared 

of  fruit  the  Vines  should  be  well  syringed  every  day, 

and  watered  freely  to  retain  the  foliage  in  good  health  as 

long  as  possible  in  order  to  well  ripen  the  wood.     We  have 

frequently  obser\'ed    strong-grown  young  Vines  with  the 

wood  imperfectly  ripened  set  their  fruit  badly,  and  no  aid 

in  fertilisation  would  secure  a  good  set. 

Te  grow  a  bunch  of  Grapes  well,  say  for  exhibition 
purposes,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  well  finished.  A  point 
of  great  importance  is,  that  the  berries  be  large  for  the 
variety  and  uniform  in  size,  and  if  more  attention  were  paid 
to  the  setting  of  Grapes  in  our  cloudy  climate  equal-sized 
berries  would  be  more  frequently  seen  than  they  are  at 
present.  The  Muscat  Hamburgh,  one  of  our  finest  black 
Grapes,  often  sets  badly  when  forced  early  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Pince  and  other  varieties,  and  is  always  more  liable  to  fail 
in  this  respect  than  when  grown  later.  We  have  always 
found  the  Muscat  Hamburgh  to  set  and  colour  better  when 
grown  on  the  Hamburgh  stock.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to 
have  the  trellises  of  vineries  so  arranged  that  a  stroke  with 
the  hand  on  the  trellis  will  make  the  whole  vibrate.  A 
practice  we  always  adopt  when  the  Vines  are  in  bloom  is 
to  give  the  trellis  a  few  smart  strokes  with  the  hand  every 
day  about  twelve  o'clock,  which  causes  the  dispersion  of 
the  pollen.  With  shy-setting  varieties,  such  as  the  Canon 
Hall  Muscat,  the  Black  Morocco,  &c.,  while  the  tempera- 
ture is  high  and  the  atmosphere  dry,  we  once  a  day  sharply 
tap  each  bunch  with  the  finger  against  the  upper  part  of 
the  fruit  stalks,  avoiding  the  too  prevalent  custom  of  draw- 
ing the  hand  over  the  bunches,  which  often  causes  that 
unsightly  appearance  on  the  skin  of  the  Grape  which  is 
called  rust.  We  have  always  found  it  a  safe  rule  when 
our  Vines  are  in  bloom  to  allow  the  temperature  to  be 
somewhat  higher  than  at  other  stages  of  their  growth,  and 
also  drier  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

We  have  here  a  three-quarter  span-roofed  house  in  which 
Vines  are  planted  back  and  front.  The  back  border  con- 
tains Black  Hamburgh  planted  inside,  while  the  front  border 
Vines  are  planted  outside,  and  comprise  the  varieties  Black 
Hamburgh,  Golden  Champion,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Mrs.  Pince.  To 
keep  this  vinery  as  dry  as  desirable  while  in  flower  would 
encourage  red  spider,  as  the  varieties  flower  in  the  order 
named  and  occupy  three  weeks  or  more.  Free-setting 
varieties,  such  as  Black  Hamburgh,  Frontignans,  Alicantes, 
&c.,  should  have  a  temperature  of  about  65°  to  70"*  at 
night,  rising  to  80^  during  the  day  with  fire  heat,  and  allow- 
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ing  the  temperature  to  rise  to  85**,  not  exceeding  90°  with 
sun  heat.    The  shy-setting  varieties,  such  as  the  Canon  Hall 
Muscat,  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  tiie  Black  Morocco  and 
others,  require  a  higher  temperature  than  the  free-setting 
varieties.    We  succeed  in  setting  the  "shy"  varieties  in;a. 
,  night  temperature  of  72''  or  73°,  and  in  bright  Aveather 
allowing  the  thermometer  to  rise  to  90°  or  96°  with  venti- 
,  lation,  always  having  the  top  ventilators  open  about  half  ah 
j  inch  at  night.    Such  high  night  temperatures  are  not  neces- 
sary later  in  the  season  when  the  days  are  long  and  sun  • 
shine  strong. — John  Lloyd  Jones,  Tfte  Mount,  Congkton. 


BURFORD   LODGE, 

The  seat  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  near 
Dorking,  Surrey,  has  an  interest  to  gardeners  on  account  of 
the  grand  collection  of  Orchids  grown  there,  a  collection 
which  is  being  constantly  increased.  As  there  are  two  routes 
by  which  this  garden  can  be  reached  from  London,  and  a 
mistake  might  readily  be  committed  by  gardeners  out  for  a 
holiday  whereby  much  time  might  be  lost,  we  may  note  for 
the  iiionnation  of  all  such  that  from  the  West  End  the 
London  and  Brighton  is  the  quickest  route,  booking  from 
Victoria  station.  From  the  City  or  the  East  End  travelling 
by  the  South-Eastern  is  the  most  expeditious,  booking  either 
from  Charing  Cross  or  Cannon  Street  stations.  Dorking  is 
the  nearest  station  to  book  to  on  the  first-mentioned  line. 
Box  Hill  on  the  latter.  Either  station  is  firom  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes'  walk  from  the  gardens  at  Burf ord  Lodge.  There, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Spyers,  Sir  Trevor's  Orchid- 

f  rower,  the  admirer  of  these  aristocratic  members  of  the 
oral  world  will  for  the  time  being  find  himself  in  enchanted 
ground.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  Orchids  t 
be  found  in  any  private  garden,  consequently  the  notes 
which  follow  can  only  be  taken  as  pointing  out  a  few  of  the 
more  particular  specimens  which  attract  attention  when  in- 
specting this  grand  collection. 

Commencing  with  the  cool  Orchid  house,  we  found  in  this 
structure  a  collection  of  the  many  species  of  this  interesting 
section  which  are  now  in  cultivation.  Odontoglossum  Alex- 
andrjE,  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  Roezli,  0.  vexillarium,  0.  Phalaj- 
nopsis,  0.  pulchellum,  and  othera  of  this  genus  were  repre- 
sented by  plants  the  picture  of  health,  a  large  specimen 
of  0.  vexillarium  being  a  prominent  object.  Mr.  Spyers 
considers  that  this  species  requires  heat  to  increase  the 
depth  of  colour  in  the  flowers.  The  plants  are  standing  on 
what  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  a  pseudo-stage  of  sparred 
woodwork,  the  real  stage  being  a  few  inches  underneath 
covered  with  spar  or  gravel  kept  wet.  Besides  the  Odonto- 
glots  noted  above  as  being  in  flower  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
raie  Restrepia  antennifera  had  several  flowers  open.  The 
curiously  pretty  Masdevallia  bella,  growing  in  raft  baskets 
suspended  from  near  the  roof,  had  each  a  few  blooms  pushed 
through  the  bottoms  of  the  baskets.  Oncidium  incurvum 
was  noted  as  likely  to  prove  useful  to  gardeners  requiring 
cut  flowers.  Several  plants  of  the  brilliant  P^pidendrum 
vitellinum  were  flowering  profusely  in  one  corner  close  to 
the  glass.  In  the  next  division  we  found  the  rare  Epiden- 
drum  Wallisii  in  flower.     This  is   a  very  distinct  and 
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curioiislj  coloured  speeiej'.  An  extraordinary  specimen  of  the 
hybrid  Calanthe  Dominiana  bad  seven  or  eight  spikes  of  its 
beautifully  shaded  lilac-purple  flowers  open.  Growing  in  a 
long  narrow  basket  the  deliciouHly  scented  Aorides  japonicum 
was  producing  spikes  freely.  BoIIcas  and  the  nearly  allied 
Pescatorcas  were  in  flower,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  were 
a  good  plant  of  BoUea  ccelestis,  B.  Lawrenciana  just  opening 
its  first  flower,  and  a  specimen  of  the  rare  Pescatorea  Kiabo- 
cborura.  Planted  in  a  deep  teak  basket  and  suspended  near 
the  roof  was  a  healthy  plant  of  Vanda  caerulea  with  two  strong 
growths.  Climbing  up  a  piece  of  a  Tree  Fern's  stem  was  a 
large  piece  of  the  sweet  Zygopetalura  maxillare.  Potted  in 
loam  were  grand  specimens  of  Cymbidium  ebumeum  and  C. 
blasters ii  as  healthy  as  Geraniums.  Ccclogyne  barbata  was 
represented  by  a  large  mass  growing  and  rooting  quite  freely. 
Of  the  large  specimen  Lselias,  Cattleyas,  &c.,  in  this  division 
we  have  only  space  to  say  that  all  were  splendid. 

Passing  on  into  the  Cattleya  house  we  found  in  bloom  Den- 
tlrobium  sulcatum,  distinct  in  its  shade  of  yellow.  There  were 
also  in  flower  varieties  of  Cattleya  MossIjk,  C.  maxima,  C. 
amethystoglossa,  and  Laelia  purpurata.  Cattleya  gigas  is  here 
represented  by  perhaps  the  largest  plant  in  the  country.  Mr. 
^^pyers  does  not  agree  with  those  who  tkink  a  little  sun  is 
appreciated  by  this  magnificent  genus  ;  the  Cattleyas  are  con- 
sequently shaded.  Returning  and  passing  into  a  large  stove, 
the  centre  of  which  was  filled  with  Palms,  kc,  the  first  plant 
to  attract  attention  was  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  Vanda 
Russelliana  ;  then  came  into  view  three  specimen  Cypripediums 
— C.  Dominianum  with  some  thirtesn  spikes,  each  with  four  of 
the  curiously  tailed  flowers  developed ;  C.  Sedeni  coming  on 
with  sixteen  spikes,  and  C.  Parishi  with  nine  large  spikes. 
This  latter  was  particularly  fine.  In  a  corner  of  the  house  was 
a  panful  of  the  chaste  C.  naevium,  many  of  the  spikes  bearing 
each  three  blooms.  The  curiously  bearded  and  hinged  flowers 
of  Bolbophyllum  barbigerum  attracted  attention  in  passing. 
The  equally  curiously  fringed  and  large  flowers  of  Brassavola 
Digbyana  are  seen  on  a  specimen  growing  on  a  block  and  hung 
near  "the  roof.  Some  strong  pieces  of  Dendrobium  Wardi- 
anum  were  making  their  growths  in  the  same  position,  with 
many  other  species  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  Butterfly 
■Oncidium  was  represented  in  this  house  by  a  particularly  fine 
variety. 

Passing  along  a  short  and  narrow  corridor,  also  devoted  to 
Orchids,  a  square  little  structure  in  which  cool  species  were 
growing  stopped  our  further  progress  in  this  direction.  A  re- 
markable mass  of  the  travelling  Odontoglossum  Loudesborough- 
annm  grrowing  on  a  sparred  teak  raft  was  the  most  noticeable 
plant.  We  were  next  shown  into  a  house  in  which,  amongst 
others,  were  flowering  Aerides  quinquevulnerum,  Dendrobium 
M'Carthiae  on  a  block,  Oncidium  intermedium  (very  distinct), 
and  Utricularia  Endresii  with  numerous  spikes  and  the  first 
flower  open.  An  extra  fine  specimen  of  Oncidium  ampliatum 
majus  was  thriving.  This  structure  also  contained  the  Phalae- 
nopsids. 

Opening  from  there  is  a  lean-to,  in  which  was  a  large  plant 
of  the  extremely  rare  Ca^logyne  Parishi,  some  large  Angrae- 
cums  in  vigorous  health,  Saccolabiums,  and  Pitcher-plants. 
In  a  frame  behind  are  growing  some  large  and  healthy  masses 
of  Disa  grandiflorfl,  various  oardy  Cypripediums,  &c.  In  a 
vinery  are  large  panfuls  of  Pleione?,  specimen  Anguloas,  a 
large  plant  of  Vanda  teres  growmg  fi-eely,  but  which  has  not 
yet  flowered  at  Bnrford  Lodge,  besides  other  plants.  In  a 
lean-to  near  this  vinery  are  growing  the  Masdevallias.  These 
jare  in  great  variety  and  the  plants  in  robust  health,  some  of 
the  specimens  being  large.  Many  of  the  species  have  a  few 
flowers  open,  Veitchiana,  Davisii,  and  Harryana  being  the 
most  striking  and  distinct.  In  a  prominent  position  is  a  plant 
of  the  grand  Oncidium  macranthum  with  a  fine  spike  fully 
<leveloped.  This  is  a  beautiful  Orchid,  and  succeeds  with  the 
■coolest  treatment. 

We  had  now  seen  all  the  Burford  collection.  Seen  all  ! 
And  in  the  course  of  a  two-hours  visit  1  Not  so !  We  felt 
that  we  could  go  over  the  same  ground  again  and  again,  and 
•every  time  find  something  fresh  and  Interesting  which  had 
previously  escaped  our  notice  ;  but  time  and  train,  to  some- 
what alter  the  old  saying,  wait  for  no  man,  bo  after  a  glance 
at  a  range  of  new  houses  in  course  of  construction  for  growing 
more  Orchids  and  other  plants,  noting  in  passing  tibat  the 
glass  was  cut  round  in  order  to  carry  the  water  down  ttie 
'Centre  of  the  panes,  and  a  further  precaution  taken  against 
•drip  in  having  each  astragal  grooved  just  underneath  the 
^lasPy  we  had  to  hTury  off  to  the  station  thoroughly  satisfied 


with  our  visit,  as  we  are  certain  all  visitors  most  be  who 
inspect  this  remarkable  collectic  n. — R.  B.  B. 

SEASONABLE  HINTS  FOR  UNSEASONABLE 

WEATHER. 

As  a  matter  of  course  much  has  been  written  lately  in  this 
and  other  journals  under  the  happy  delusion  that  sooner  or 
later  we  should  have  some  summer  weather  ;  but  as  I  am  one 
of  those  who,  however  much  we  may  dislike  things  as  they 
are,  think  it  best  to  acknowledge  accomplished  facts  at  the 
earliest  moment  and  shape  our  policy  in  accordance  with 
them,  instead  of  with  what  used  to  be,  or  with  what  we  wished 
and  hoped  would  be,  I  think  it  necessary  to  remind  your 
readers  that  wc  are  near  the  end  of  July  ;  and  that  though  we 
are  now  convinced  that  we  can  have  something  like  wintiy 
weather  when  the  days  are  longest  there  is  no  warrant  for 
supposing  that  summer  will  come  with  the  autumn  equinox. 
On  the  contrarj'.  we  know  from  experience  of  former  years, 
though  there  is  no  chance  to  verify  it  now,  that  the  sun  is 
already  losing  its  power,  and  there  is  an  additional  unwelcome 
thought  in  the  fact  that  it  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  warm 
the  soil,  so  that  whenever  the  air  becomes  cold  there  is  com- 
paratively little  warmth  in  the  ground  to  ward  off  frost. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  longing  for  summer,  which  if  it  comes 
to-morrow  cannot  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  last  more 
than  a  month,  I  should  advise  your  readers  to  prepare  for 
winter :  for  although  I  do  not  attempt  to  foretell  what  sort  of 
winter  may  be  in  store  for  us,  I  can  promise  this  much,  that 
should  it  be  only  half  as  severe  as  the  one  so  lately  experienced 
we  must  not  expect  to  get  off  with  such  slight  damages. 
The  sun  is  the  best  hardening  factor,  a  hot  summer  is  the 
best  preparative  for  a  severe  winter,  a  growing  autumn  is  the 
worst. 

Any  woody  growth  made  after  this  time  will  under  no 
circumstances  be  of  any  permanent  use.  There  may  be  cases 
where  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  remove  them  at  once  or 
prevent  them  appearing  ;  but  our  principal  endeavour  should 
be  to  make  the  best  of  that  already  formed,  to  concentrate 
the  energies  of  the  plant  as  much  as  possible  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  earliest  buds,  for  the.se  need  all  the  care 
that  can  be  bestowed  on  them,  and  at  present  the  outlook  for 
next  year  is  anything  but  satisfactory. 

lu  general  I  am  no  advocate  for  extreme  pinching  and  stop- 
j)ing.  but  in  a  season  like  this  we  must  alter  our  tactics  con- 
siderably both  indoors  and  out ;  and  although  I  still  protest 
against  the  common  practice  of  taking  half  the  best  foliage  off 
a  plant  at  one  time,  even  if  that  plant  is  only  a  Currant  bush, 
I  would  under  present  circumstances  advise  the  early  removal 
of  the  most  immature  growth  from  all  woody  plants  and  the 
prevention  of  extension  from  this  time,  while  for  very  choice 
specimens  it  might  be  even  advisable  to  remove  many  of  the 
later-formed  buds  from  the  axils  with  the  point  of  a  knife. 
Endeavour  to  keep  the  earliest-formed  growth  clean,  and  give 
it  all  the  light  possible  as  far  as  next  year's  welfare  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  Vines  which  are  bearing  fruit  must  be  treated  very 
carefully  for  the  sake  of  the  present  crop.  To  remove  foliage 
is  to  check  circulation,  to  prevent  swelling  and  colouring,  to 
cause  shanking,  and  8ix)il  flavour  ;  hence  ^e  necessity  of  pre- 
venting a  superabundance  of  growth  by  timely  stopping  and 
disbudding. 

In  a  previous  paper  I  have  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing up  the  temperature  of  late  vineries  by  artificial  means  so 
long  as  the  natural  means  fail,  and  as  it  is  so  important  I  again 
draw  attention  to  it.  In  ordinary  seasons  our  vineries  without 
fire  heat  and  with  abundance  of  air  rise  to  dO°  or  100^,  as  indi- 
cated by  a  shaded  thermometer  day  after  day  ;  and  although 
they  may  go  down  in  the  morning  at  sunrise  to  60^  or  lower,  it 
is  only  for  a  veiy  short  time,  and  if  the  average  for  the  twenty- 
four  hours  were  made  out  it  would  probably  often  reach  to 
between  75°  and  80°.  I  do  not  advise  attempting  to  reach 
such  an  average  by  fire  heat  unless  we  could  have  a  cozre- 
spending  amount  of  light ;  but  I  do  advise  that  something  be 
done  towards  it,  so  as  to  secure  the  ripening  of  the  earliest 
formed  wood,  or  we  may  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  crops  in- 
doors next  year  as  well  as  out.  Since  the  flowers  were  set  1 
have  aimed  at  a  minimum  temperature  of  65°,  giving  a  rise  of 
5°  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  morning.  A  little  air  has  been 
given  during  the  day  in  duU  weather,  and  when  the  son 
chanced  to  appear  we  were  afraid  to  make  as  much  use  of  it 
as  usual,  as  the  growth  being  mostly  made  without  sunlight 
there  was  a  danger  of  scorching ;  but  we  took  advantage  of 
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such  oocasiom  to  gire  plenty  of  sir  and  thus  get  the  growth 
a  little  hardened.  My  minimum  from  the  time  of  starting  till 
the  flowers  were  set  was  66°  as  usual.  At  the  first  sign  of 
colouring  air  will  be  given  abundantly ;  for  if  this  process  is 
hurried  it  can  never  be  perfect.  I  hope  to  see  hard  brown 
wood,  bright  green  leaves  of  great  thickness,  and  perfectly 
coloured  fruit  at  the  same  time,  then  all  will  promise  well  for 
another  year. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  damping  and 
sydnging  done  during  the  present  season.  Mx.  Luckhurst  told 
QB  of  an  amateur  who  took  his  ventilators  away  and  locked 
them  up  during  his  absence.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  if  the  same  thing  had  been  done  with  water-pots  and 
syringes  this  season,  in  many  cases  there  would  have  been 
better  fruit  and  healthier  foliage  with  less  mildew  and  aerial 
roots.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  damping  the  floor  of  a 
house  at  closing  time,  if  it  is  dry  ;  but  I  can  say  much  against 
damping  it  when  it  is  not  diy,  and  also  against  having  leaves 
and  fruit  dripping  wet  half  their  time. 

For  the  present  I  can  only  hint  that  as  fruit  which  is  damped 
over  a  good  deal  is  not  usually  well  flavoured,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  deficiency  is  caused  by  the  prevention  of  natural  exhala- 
tion. I  suppose  it  will  be  allowed  that  there  are  exhalations 
from  traits  ;  and  if  these  are  checked  there  must  be  a  check  in 
the  circulating  system,  and  the  fruit  cannot  appropriate  the 
matter  necessary  for  its  perfect  maturation. — Wm.  Taylob. 


BANKSIAN  ROSES. 


8KVE3H  years  ago  I  planted  some  white  and  yellow  Banksian 
Roses  against  the  north  side  of  a  lofty  building  in  Sussex. 
They  have  grown  so  freely  that  they  are  now  upwards  oi 
40  feet  high,,  yet  till  the  present  year  branches  and  leaves 
have  been  my  only  reward ;  now,  however,  they  have  a  few 
clusters  of  flowers,  proving  the  truth  of  what  has  been  told 
despondent  correspondents,  that  these  old  favourites  do  not 
usually  flower  in  a  young  state  when  growing  upon  a  north 
aspect.  I  was  induced  to  plant  these  "Roeea  from  having  seen 
same  Tcry  old  trees  of  the  same  kind  blooming  freely  in  a 
similar  position,  and  gladly  turned  the  &ct  to  account  in  order  to 
add  what  will  some  day  prove  a  charming  feature  to  a  side  of 
the  house  that  is  usually  somewhat  didl-lookiDg  and  con- 
sequently unattractive. — Edwabd  Luckhubst. 


YOUNG  VERSUS  OLD  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  young  Strawberry  plants  not 
more  than  three  or  four  years  old  are  the  best  and  heaviest 
fruiters,  and  that  the  plants  should  never  be  kept  after  that 
age.  This  may  be  the  rule  in  some  places,  but  there  are  excep- 
tions. Here  our  Strawberry  plants  will  hardly  produce  fruit 
until  they  are  two  and  tluree  years  old,  and  after  that  they  bear 
most  abundantly.  We  have  to-day  (July  2nd)  gathered  forty- 
eight  quarts  of  capital  fruit  from  plants  which  cannot  be  less 
than  ten  or  twelve  years  old  ;  but  those  planted  last  year  and 
the  season  before  are  only  bearine  very  sparingly.  The  old 
plants  never  make  much  leieif-growA,  but  produce  an  enormous 
quantity  of  flower,  which  yi^ds  much  flner  fruit  than  many 
peraons  would  expect  were  they  to  judge  by  the  age  of  the 
plants. 

Old  plantations  are  very  liable  to  become  infested  with 
weeds,  but  of  course  this  can  always  be  prevented.  Our  Straw- 
berries are  mostly  growing  in  a  still  half -clayey  soil.  A  little 
short  dung  is  forked  in  about  their  roots  every  autumn,  and  in 
spring  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  is  tiiinly  covered  with  half- 
decayed  stable  manure,  which  no  doubt  affords  the  plants 
nourishment  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  the  fruit  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  soil. — J.  MuiB,  Margam. 

THE    PROPOSED    NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SHOW. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  from  Mr.  Elliott's  notes  on  page  28  that  all 
growers  of  this  lovely  flower  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  proposed 
coming  contest.     The  time  for  stopping  the  shoots  is  over; 
and  very  shortly  the  crown  and  terminal  bud  will  have  to  be 
cQQEidered,  as  success  depends  greatly  upon  this  point  and 
choosing  the  right  bud  for  producing  the  best  flowers  accord- 1 
ing  to  the  variety.    From  now  will  be  an  anxious  time  for  the  * 
grower,  for  he  must  watch  lest  his  flowers  are  overgrown, 
ngged,  and  coarse  on  the  one  hand,  or  undersized  and  puny 
on  file  otter. 


Respecting  the  proposed  contest,  it  is  desirable  that  it  be 
known  if  anything  is  coming  to  a  practical  issue.  The  matter 
cannot  be  brought  forward  at  a  more  appropriate  time  than 
the  present,  when  all  cultivators  of  the  Chrysanthemum  will 
watch  from  day  to  day  the  various  stages  of  development  of 
their  plants. 

The  Biimingham  Society  have  issued  their  schedule,  and 
probably  many  growers  were  somewhat  startled  to  find  the  soli- 
tary subscription  from  the  Liverpool  growers  alone  announced.. 
Northern  growers  have  certainly  given  proof  of  their  earnest- 
ness by  the  practical  step  they  have  taken  in  remitting  their 
portion  of  the  contest  prize,  and  thus  appear  ready  to  stage 
their  blooms  against  those  of  other  growers  in  a  national  dis- 
play. Why  do  not  Mr.  OUerhead  and  his  friends  send  their 
portion  of  the  subscription  ?  Perhaps  they  do  not  intend  to 
come  to  Birmingham  ;  if  so,  we  can  only  conclude  they  lack 
earnestness  in  the  matter. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  £20  cup  that  the  liberal 
Kingston  Society  were  getting  up  will  be  open  to  northern 
growers  at  a  moderate  entrance  fee,  or  if  the  gumea  for  entrance 
is  still  required ;  if  so  it  will  look  like  shutting  out  distant 
exhibitors,  so  that  the  cup  can  remain  within  a  certain  radius 
of  London.  Growers  from  the  west  should  also  come  forward 
and  take  part  in  the  coming  contest.  Bristol  growers  have 
only  to  send  their  portion  of  tiie  contest  money  to  entitle  themr 
to  enter  the  lists  at  Birmingham.  Growers  on  contributing  ta 
the  prize  fund  from  all  localities  can  compete. 

Horticulturists  were  left  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Liverpool  growers  when  the  challenge  was  first  thrown  out  ; 
it  may  now  be  fairly  asked,  Who  has  taken  the  most  practical* 
step  towards  promoting  a  friendly  meeting  of  northern  and 
southern  Chrysanthemum  cultivators  ? — A  Midland  Gboweb^ 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY'S  PROVINCIAL  SHOW,. 

MANCHESTER.— July  19th. 

Notwithstanding  the  postponement  of  the  Show  from  the 
r2th  to  the  19th  inst.  the  date,  late  as  it  was,  was  still  too  early 
for  those  for  whom  the  Show  was  primarily  instituted  ;  for 
northern  growers  were  as  a  rule  qaite  unable  to  stage  blooms  in> 
superior  condition,  and  the  prizes  consequently  went,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  to  those  who  may  be  termed  southern  growers.  The 
morning  of  the  Exhibition  opened  with  a  grey  drizzling  rain,  and 
before  noon  it  came  down  in  torrents,  very  similar  to  thunder- 
storms. Fortunately  the  Show  was  held  in  a  glass  building,  much, 
more  suitable  under  the  circumstances  than  a  tent,  and  the  long 
lines  of  Roses  were  pleasingly  relieved  by  hanging  creepers  and 
the  numerous  decorative  plants  tastefully  arranged  between  many 
of  the  boxes  by  the  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Mr. 
Bruce  Findlay. 

Devonshire,  Herefordshire,  Lancashire,  Somersetshu'e,  Wiltshire, 
Essex,  Nottinghamshire,  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Cheshire, 
Hertfordshire,  and  Oxfordshire  all  contributed  to  this  excellent 
display.  Dark  Roses  preponderated ;  but  dark  Roses  are  favonrites,. 
ana  this  year  the  want  of  sunshine  has  brought  them  out  in  their 
richest  colours,  while  light  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  found  wanting  in  finish  and  symmetry.  Le  Havre,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Alfred  K.  Williams  were  exhibited  in  almost 
eveiy  collection  in  the  highest  excellence.  The  high  average 
quality  of  the  blooms  and  the  numbers  staged  made  up  the  best 
Kose  show  of  the  season  (unless  it  was  Hereford,  which  also 
claims  that  honour),  but  the  excessive  rains,  we  fear,  must  have 
told  seriously  on  the  finances  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  continual, 
downpour,  from  one  to  four  o'clock  there  was  a  very  fair  attend- 
ance, and  the  Show  appeared  to  be  more  keenly  appreciated  by 
the  visitors  than  are  similar  shows  in  the  south. 

The  schedule  consisted  of  sixteen  classes,  five  for  nurserymen 
and  six  for  amateurs,  the  remainder  being  open  classes.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  the  prize  of  £5  offered  by  G.  P.  Hawtrey,  Esq.,  at  the 
recent  Crystal  Palace  Show  and  not  competed  for  on  that  occasion^ 
was  transferred  to  the  Manchester  portion  of  the  schedule.  The 
conditions  of  this  prize  are  *^  three  trusses  of  any  new  seedling 
Rose  not  yet  in  commerce.  A  ground  plant  of  the  variety  to  be 
also  shown."  The  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  Son  with 
their  Hybrid  Perpetual  Duke  of  Teck— a  very  vivid  scarlet.  The 
plant  removed  from  the  open  ground  was  strong  and  robust  and. 
of  good  habit. 

ISURSERYMBir's  CLASSES.  —  Por  scTcnty-two  distinct,  single 
trusses,  four  collections  were  staged,  the  awards  going  in  the 
following  order.  First,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester;  second,  Messrs^ 
Cranston  A  Co.,  Hereford :  third.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt ;  and  lourth,  Messrs.  Keynes  db  Co.,  Salisbury. 
All  these  stands  contained  some  really  magnificent  blooms,  many 
of  them  surpassing  m  both  size  and  (quality  any  which  have  been 
exhibited  at  the  metropolitan  exhibitions  this  year,  and  it  must 
hare  been  a  most  arduous  task  for  the  Judges  to  decide  on  the 
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relatiYe  merits  of  the  collections.  By  xaany  observers  it  was 
thought  that  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  should  have  had  a  higher 
position.  Mr.  Cant's  first-prize  collection  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing'—Etienne  Levet,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  John  Hopper, 
Francois  Michelon,  Beaatv  of  Waltham.  Louise  Peyronny,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  La  France,  Ifadame  Charles  Wood,  Marguerite  de 
8t.  Amand,  Marie  Baumann  (the  largest  bloom  of  its  kind  in 
the  Show),  Marquise  de  Castellane  (very  fine  indeed).  Princess 
Beatrice,  Louis  Yan  Houtte,  Thomas  Mills  (exquisite),  Maurice 
Bcmardin,  Marquise  de  Mortemart^  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Dupuy- 
Jamain,  Madame  Naohury,  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot,Capitaine  Christy, 
Prince  Camille  de  Bohan,  Abel  Grand,  Antoine  Ducher,  Hippolyte 
Jamain^  Fran9ois  Lou  vat,  Gloire  de  Vitiy,  Le  Havre  (a  most  b^u- 
tifnl  bright  flower),  Bevoniensis,  Mrs.  Rivers^ XavierOlibo,  Pitord, 
Madame  Cambaceres,  Baronne  de  Bothschild,  Madame  C.  Joig- 
neaux,  Mons.  Noman,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  Marie  Cointet. 
Madame  Prosper  Langier,  Madame  Lacharme,  Mrs.  Baker,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Souvenir  d'nn  Ami,  Madame 
Ferdinand  Jamin,  Souvenii-  d'Elise,  Catherine  Mermet,  Horace 
Vemet.  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Mar^- 
chal  Niel,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Niphetos,  Star  of  Waltham,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Nardy  Freres,  Abel  Carriere,  Ville  de 
Lyon,  Dr.  Andry,  Madame  Caillot,  Marie  Rady,  Due  de  "Welling- 
ton, and  Madame  Sophie  Fropot.  Messrs.  Cranston  <&  Co.'s  collec- 
tion was  very  fresh,  but  the  blooms  were  somewhat  smaller  than 
those  staged  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  who  exhibited  grand  examples 
of  Charles  Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Edinburgh^arie  Baumann,  G^n^ral 
Jacqueminot,  Marie  Fmger,  Le  Havre,  Horace  Vemet,  and  A.  K. 
Williams.  Messrs.  Keynes'  blooms  had  a{>parently  suffered  very 
much  from  heavy  rains. 

For  fortr-eight  triplets  Messrs.  Paul  <fe  Son  were  deservedly 
awarded  the  premier  prize  with  grand  and  massive  blooms  of 
Fran9ois  Michelon,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  splendid ;  Marguerite 
Brassac,  very  fine  ;  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
Centifolia  Itosea,  Niphetos,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  Nardy  Freres,  Narcisse,  Horace  Vemet,  Charles 
Darwin,  Madame  Kachury,  Princess  Beatrice,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Marie  Radv,  La  France,  Mrs.  G.  Paul,  Marie  Finger,  Abel  Carriere, 
Souvenir  ae  Malmaison,  Marie  Baumann,  grand  ^  Etienne  Levet, 
good ;  Monsieur  Gabriel  Toumier,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Madame 
Lacharme,  the  finest  bloom  of  this  variety  in  the  Show  ;  Monsieur 
E.  Y.  Teas,  Madame  Prosper  Langier,  Monsieur  Neman,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Star 
of  Waltham,  (r^ndral  Jacqueminot,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  a  seed- 
ling, Henri  Ledechaux,  La  Duchesse  de  Momy,  Mrs.  Lax  ton, 
Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Camille  Bemardin,  Magna  Charta,  very 
good  'f  Dr.  Andry,  Abel  Grand,  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  Mr.  Cant 
was  placed  second,  staging  amongst  others  excellent  blooms  of 
Fisher  Holmes,  Marie  Finger,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Marie  Bau- 
mann, Devoniensis,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Marie  Radv,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  Messrs. 
Keynes  &  Co.  occupied  the  third  position.  Messes.  Oanston  and 
Co.  also  exhibited  in  this  class. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  triplets  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  secured  the 
foremost  position  with  good  blooms  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Fran9oi8  Michelon,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Marie  Rady,  Mar- 
guerite de  St.  Amand,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  Nachury, 
Etienne  Levet,  Niphetos,  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet,  Horace  Vemet, 
Exposition  de  Brie,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Madame  Prosper  Langier, 
Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  very  clean  and  p^ect :  f^rdinand  de 
Lesseps,  Fisher  Holmes,  Monsieur  Neman,  Due  de  Wellington, 
La  france.  Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami. 
Messrs.  Paul  <b  Son  were  a  very  close  second  with  Sultan  of  Zan- 
zibar^ Marie  Baumann,  Due  de  Rohan,  Devoniensis,  Mrs.  G.  Paul, 
Centifolia  Rosea  (Mr.  Paul  as  a  mle  exhibits  this  fiewer  in  better 
condition  than  it  is  generally  met  with),  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Charles  Levebvre, 
Madame  Nachury,  Madame  Lacharme,  Nardy  Freres,  Horace 
Vemet.  Fran9ois  Michelon,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Duke  of 
Teck,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Marie  Baumann,  La  France, 
Dr.  Andrj,  Monsieur  Gabriel  Toumier,  and  E.  Y.  Teas. 

Mr.  Pnnce,  14,  Market  Street,  Oxford,  well  won  the  first  position 
in  the  class  for  twenty-four  singles  with  Xavier  Olibo,  Baronne 
de  Rothschild,  Marie  Baumann,  La  France,  Frangois  Michelon, 
Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Horace  Vemet,  very  good ;  Madame 
Sophie  Fropot,  (^ndral  Jacqueminot,  Mens.  Gabriel  Toumier, 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Madame  Marie  Verdier,  Marquise  de  Morte- 
mart,  Marshal  Niel,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marquise  de  Caatellane, 
Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Alba  Rosea^  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Sombreuil  and  Auguste  Rigetard.  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Newtown  Nurseries,  Chester,  were  second ;  third  honours 
falling  to  Mr.  Cooling,  Bath.  Messrs.  Dickson  <b  Ce.'s  collection 
was  very  good,  evenly  set  up,  and  very  fresh,  but  smaller  in  size 
than  the  first-prize  collection.  There  were  four  competitors  in 
this  class. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  secured  the  premier  a^vard  for  twelve  Teas  or 
Noisettes  with  a  grand  collection  comprising  Souvenir  d'Elise, 
Madame  Bravy  or  Alba  Rosea,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Devoniensis, 
Moir4,  Mar^clial  Niel,  Niphetos,  Jean  Ducher  (the  colour  peculiar 
to  this  Rose  at  the  back  of  each  petal  was  more  striking  than  we 


hftve  ever  notioed  it  befoni,  every  pttel  beiMstrmkadirithadBep 
reddish-brown),  Madame  WiUefmoa,  Mari^  van  Houtts,  OsliMnitt 
Mermet,  and  Caroline  Kuster.  Hmeat.  Paul  &  Son  occumed  tbe 
second  position  with  Naroisse,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  a  fine  bloom  of 
Adrienne  Christophle,  Niphetos,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Bout^  d'un 
Ami,  Bouquet  d'Or,  exquisite ;  Anna  Ollivier,  Alba  Hosea,  and 
Madame  Willermoz.  Mr.  Prince  was  third,  having  in  1:^  collec- 
tion good  blooms  of  Radiel,  Sombreuil,  and  Alba  Rosea. 

Am  ATBURS'  CLA88B.S. — ^The  prize  collections  contributed  by-aoa. 
teurs  were  as  mentorioas  as  those  oi  the  nuiaerymen.  Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  JowiM  hoOi.  exhibited  in  the  hirmr  classes  in  fint-nifasslTl^ 
and  between  them  there  waa  a  very:  olose  and  keen  ooiopetttioii. 
In  the  class  for  thir^-six  distinct  Mar.  Jowitt  held  the  mmier 
position  with  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Beauty 
of  Waltham)  Capitaine  Chnsty,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Kaiqmse 
de  Castellane,  Madame  l4kchanne|  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Sir 
Gamet  Wolseley,  La  France,  Dr.  Andry,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 
Prince  Arthur,  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  Marguerite  Brassac,  Mdlle. 
Marie  Cointet,  Due  de  Wellington,  Marie  Rady,  Sdouard  Horns, 
Vicomte  Vigier,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Prinee  (faille  de  Bobao, 
Dupuy-Jamain,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  Francois  Michdos, 
Horace  Vemet,  Camille  Bemardin,  Madame  Bmvy,  La  HsTie, 
very  good  ;  Madame  Nachury,  Comtesse  de  Sexeoye,  and  Iboe 
Baumann.  Mr.  Baker  was  placed  seoond  with  a  good  ooUectioD, 
but  one  or  two  of  the  blooms  had  lost  their  colour.  The  Ber. 
Canon  Hole  was  third,  having  in  his  collection  good  bloom  of 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Homere,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  La  France,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Anna  Ollivier.  Mr,  Mayo,  Oxford,  was  awuded 
the  fourth  prize. 

Six  competitors  entered  the  lists  for  twentv-four  singles,  and  in 
this  class  Mr.  Baker  turned  the  tables  on  his  friendly  rival  ICr. 
Jowitt.  the  latter  occupying  the  second  position.  The  collections 
of  botn  gentlemen  were  grand.  Mr.  Baker'iB  comprised  Canflle 
Bemardin,  Alfred  Colomb,  Lord  MacaiUaj',  Centifolia  Bmo, 
Avocat  Duvivier,  a  very  bright  Rose  o*  the  M«r6chal  Taillaat 
type  ;  Madame  Hippolyte  «r«unain,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Francois 
Michelon,  Le  Havre,  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  Jean  Liabaud,Maiie 
Baumann,  Baronne  de  Rothschild.  Etienne  Levet,  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  Abel  Carriere,  Magna  Charta,  Mons.  B.  Y.  Teas,  Mane 
Rady,  La  France,  Alfred  K.  Williams.  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marqriw 
de  (Jastellane,  and  Beau^  of  Waltham.  Mr.  Jowitt  also  staged 
grand  blooms.  Arthur  (J.  Soames,  Esq.,  Iraham  Park,  Boms, 
was  a  very  close  third,  staging  a  box  of  fine  Roses,  but  somewhat 
lacking  variety  in  colour.  The  Rev.  Canon  Hole  received  the 
fourth  prize. 

In  the  class  for  tw^re  blooms  there-  w^ie  ninecellectioDS.  J.  u, 
Curtis,  Esq.,  Chatteris,  Cambs,  was  plaeed  first  with  a  stand  oom- 
prising  La  France,  Le  Havre,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  Due  de  Rohan,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Baronne 
de  Rothschild,  Auguste  Rdgotaid,  OUvier  Delhomme,  Due  de 
Wellington,  Duchesse  de  Caylus,  and  Comtesse  d'Oxford.  Mr. 
Alfred  Evans,  Marston,  Oxford,  was  awarded  the  second  priK, 
having  in  his  collection  a  very  fine  Marshal  Niel.  The  Bev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  Romford,  third.  .    .      . 

Ten  collections  were  staged  for  six  blooms,  and  the  majcntj  w 
them  were  very  good.  Mr.  S.  Mawleiy,  Croydon,  obtained,  as  " 
well  deserved,  the  fisst  place  with  fine  blooms  of  Baronne  deBotb- 
schild,  Marie  Bauma^.  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Hipp(^ 
lyte  Jamain,  Paul  Verdier.  and  Etienne  Levet.  Mr.  J.  L.  Curtis  ana 
the  Rev.  E.  D.  Fellowes,  Royston  Rectory,  were  second  and  tnim 
respectively. 

In  the  class  for  six  Roses  gfrown  within  a  district  of  t^? 
miles  of  Manchester  there  were  several  very  poor  collections,  the 
best  coming  from  W.  F.  Piilfrey,  Esq.,  Millington,  near  Altt^ 
cham ;  Mr.  James  Brown,  Heaton  Mersey,  obtained  the  seoovi 
prize ;  and  Mr.  John  Devonport,  Bellington  Mills,  Altriuchwnt 
the  third.  .    , 

Six  boxes  of  Teas,  twelve  single  blooms,  were  staged  ia^ 
amateurs'  class^  and  the  awards  fell  respectively  to  the  aS^ 
Canon  Hole,  the  Rev.  B.  D.  Fellowes,  and  Mr.  Jowitt  in  the  <a»ei 
of  the  names,  all  exhibiting  well  considering  the  most  unpio- 
pitious  season.  ^^ 

Open  Classes. — Of  new  Roses  in  commerce  previous  to  1^ 
there  were  three  collections  staged,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  being  *» 
ahead  of  other  exhibitors  with  the  following  collection :— CoO" 
stantine  Fretiakeff,  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Mens.  G.  Touinier, 
Magna  Chairta,  Souvenir  d' Auguste  Riviere,  Marquise  de  Jum* 
nais,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  fine  j  Edeuard  Pynaert,  Mrs.  I^g*®?; 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Charles  Darwin,  and  Madiame  de  Hont' 
chauveau.  Mr.  Cant  was  placed  second,  but  the  maiorityoi 
the  blooms  were  very  smiul.  Three  collections  were  sta^ 
The  other  was  so  inferior  that  the  Judges  withheld  the  pn*^ 
There  were  only  two  competitors  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooin* 
of  Capitaine  Christy,  both  of  which  fell  considerably  below  the 
usual  standard  of  this  popular  Rose,  and  the  first  prize  was  wiw- 
held,  the  second  prize  being  awarded  to  Messrs.  Cranston  A  ^• 
for  a  collection  of  small  flowers  scarcely  sufficiently  expanded, 
and  the  third  prize  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  for  blooms  of  g^  ^°^ 
stance  but  considerably  overblown.  For  twelve  single  trusses  ©^ 
Alfred  Colomb  there  were  four  collections  staged,  and  theawiw3 
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fdl  €6  Hr.  Baker,  Meeln.  VwA  A  t9on,  and  Mr.  Gaat  in  the  order 
of  their  nameB.  Mr.  Kayo  wu  the  only  exhibitor  of  tweWe  blooms 
off  Kantohal  Kiel,  and  these  merited  a  second  award. 

XnoKLuarxovs.— Mr.Samnel  Barlow,  Stakehill  Hoose,  Middle- 
ton,  staged  a  most  beautiful  and  chanmng  ooNecrtioii  of  about 
IM  blooniB  of  Persian  Bammcnhises,  eomprising  fnAn  forty  to 
fifty  Tarieties,  moet  of  which  were  of  the  most  perfect  eyuime- 
tty,  the  raiions  oolonrs  raagfing  from  deep  black  to  pnre  white, 
scttrlet,  jeQow,  and  carmine  ;  others  were  tipped  like  Picotees, 
and  the  whole  collection  commanded  great  admiration.  Some 
of  Ifae  Tarieties  in  this  magnificent  coNection  were  purchased  by 
Mr.  Barlow  from  the  coUeetion  of  Mr.  Carey  Tyso.  Messrs. 
Dickson  A  Bobins,  12,  Old  Hillgate,  exhibited  an  extenslTe  oollec- 
tkm  of  herbaoeona  plants ;  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  4k  Tslt  ool- 
lectioiiB  ol  cut  Boses  and  Psoonies  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Btadd,  Oofes^ltreet, 
Manchester,  avarietyof  bonqnets, baskets  of^wers, also  wreaths, 
the  whole  of  wfaicfa  were  mneh  admired. 


LIQUID   MANURE   TO   FORCED  STRAWBERRIES. 

Ur  answer  to  "A  Fobemak's  "  inquiries  as  to  the  merits  of 
ami^ying  liqiiid  numme  water  to  foroed  Strawberries,  I  will 
gUlT  give  him  my  experience.  I  never  give  my  Strawberries 
£qidd  mmaae  till  I  see  the  fruit  is  swelling.  My  opinion  is, 
the  lasB  Hqvid  manure  the  better  up  till  that  period,  as  it  causes 
Hie  soil  in  Hie  pots  to  go  sour ;  neither  do  I  use  saucers  to  hold 
inter,  far  I  thmk  the  sooner  the  water  passes  through  the  soil 
&e  better  It  is  for  the  plant.  It  is  not  the  liquid  manure  that 
throws  up  the  flowef  spike,  but  the  compost  in  which  the 
plants  are  potted.  I  always  pot  mine  in  good  loam  three 
partiL.4uid  one  part  old  cowdnng. — ^Thouab  1%ts. 


"  A  FOSEHAN,"  on  page  22,  asks  for  the  views  of  culti- 
Titois  on  watering  Strawberries  for  forcing  with  liquid  manure. 
After  loDg  practice  and  many  experiments  I  have  proved  to 
mj  own  satisfaction  that  liquid  manure  is  not  necessary  until 
after  Hie  fruit  is  set,  provided  the  plants  have  been  properly 
potted  in  SQitable  soil.    Every  year  my  practice  is  to  stack  up 
some  rather  strong  turfy  loam  with  alternate  layers  of  fresn 
hoBse  dioppings.    This  with  the  turf  often  causes  slight  fer- 
mentation, and  the  result  is  a  valuable  compost  heap.    This 
is  chopped  down  as  wanted,  and  mixed  with  lighter  soil  if 
needed  by  certain  plants  ;  but  for   Strawberries  the  only 
addition  is  half  a  peck  of  bone  dust  to  each  barrowf  ul  of  soil. 
This  is  used  in  a  moderately  moist  state — neither  wet  nor  dry, 
and  the  plants  are  potted  very  firmly.    Strawberries  thus 
grown  are  not  benefitf^  by  liquid  manure  until  the  heavy  crop 
of  fruit  commences  swelling  ;  it  is  then  given  until  the  first 
fruits  show  colour,  and  no  longer.    The  bone  dust  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  soil,  and  for  quickly  swelling  the  fruit  nitrate 
of  soda,  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water,  is 
ecoeUent.    No  stimulant  acts  more  promptly  than  this,  hence 
its  value  in  Strawberry  forcing  where  much  is  sought  to  be 
eflected  in  a  little  time.-^AN  Old  Grower. 


A  BUN  TO  THE  WEST— OKEPORD  FITZPAINE. 

Ob  rather  should  I  not  say  in  this  terrible  season  a  voyage 
to  the  west  7  for  there  was  wind  enough  to  fill  the  sails  of  any 
ship  and  water  enough  to  dsown  one ;  but  I  had  promised  to 
go  to  Torquay,  and  me  pleasure  of  going  there  was  enhanced 
in  anticipation  by  the  opportunity  it  afforded  me  of  paying 
another  ^nsit  to  my  dear  old  friend  Mr.  Badclyffe  at  Okef ord 
BltEpaine.    This  is  always  a  day  of  great  pleasure  to  me, 
although  I  now  see  that  time  and  sujSering  are  evidently  mark- 
ag  their  hands  on  my  good  friend,  but  whose  heart  is  as  warm 
M  efer,  and,  although  long  past  the  threescore  years  and  ten,  is 
as  azdent  in  his  love  for  the  Bose  and  as  keen  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  good  gardening  as  ever  he  was. 

Aa  I  have  more  than  once  said,  Mr.  Badclyffe  not  only  has 
no  advantages  in  his  position,  but  labours  under  many  serious 
disadvantages.  His  garden  is  open  to  nearly  everv  wind  that 
blows,  as  he  himself  says.  It  is  open  to  the  south  until  you 
get  to  Portland,  to  the  east  until  you  get  to  London,  and  to  the 
•onttLowest  until  you  get  to  Gibraltar,  while  the  soil  is  light 
and  poor,  and  yet  withid  that  he  manages  to  grow  Boses  in  a 
style  which  would  not  discredit  those  who  enjoy  the  favourable 
conditions  of  a  good  soil  and  fine  situation. 

I  liaTe  so  often  written  about  his  Boses  that  I  will  not  repeat 
my  eft-told  tale,  especially  as,  owing  to  the  season,  they  were 
noSt  so  advanced  as  to  enable  me  to  see  them  in  their  full 
beauty.  One  thing  I  was  particuUiTly  struck  with :  In  front 
of  his  hotise  he  has  a  row  of  Madame  Clemence  Joigneanx  as 


standards.  They  are  budded  on  the  Maaetti ;  the  shoot  is 
then  trained  up  as  a  single  stem.  When  it  is  about  4  feet  high 
the  top  is  pinched  out,  and  it  is  then  allowed  to  form  a  head 
as  in  an  ordinary  budded  standard.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  vigorous  than  these  Boses  or  cleaner  tiian  their  bright 
polished  green  stems.  There  are  not  many  of  the  new  Boses 
to  be  found  here.  I  was,  however,  most  interested  in  the  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees,  especially  as  my  old  neighbour  Mr.  Luck- 
hurst  has  written  about  the  extensive  blistering  of  the  leaves, 
from  which  my  trees  have  suffered  much.  The  trees  at  Okef  ord 
Fitzpaine  are  very  numerous,  especially  when  the  space  of  wall 
on  which  they  grow  is  taken  into  account  There  are  1 20  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees ;  they  are  neither  cordon  nor  fan-shaped, 
but  are  made  to  accommodate  themselves  to  their  situation,  and 
are  all  treated  on  the  short-spur  system.  On  a  small  tree  of 
Prince  of  Wales  I  counted  twenty-two  fruits,  on  one  of  Boyal 
Ascot  twelve  ;  while  Early  York,  Magdala,  Dr.  Hogg,  Noblesse, 
the  Nectarine  Peach,  Rivers'  Royal,  Golden  Frogmore  (a  gift 
from  Mr.  Turner),  Royal  Geoi^e,  and  other  kinds  had  ah  more 
or  less  fruit  on  them,  while  the  foliage  was  clean  and  healthy  ; 
and  this  not  owing,  as  will  be  seen,  to  any  favouring  conditions 
of  soil  or  climate,  but  to  constant  care  and  supervision  and 
high  cultivation.  I  am  not  sufficiently  myself  up  in  the  sub- 
ject to  decide  on  the  point,  bat  certainly  in  all  aspects  and 
with  all  varieties  there  was  less  blister  to  be  seen  than  I 
could  show  on  one  tree.  My  friend  once  used  to  go  in 
strongly  for  Strawberries,  but  he  has  slackened  in  his  culture 
and  has  now  confined  himself  to  Rivers'  Eli^a.  Recurring 
again  to  Roses,  Mr.  Badclyffe,  like  a  good  many  others,  has 
formed  a  very  decided  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  seedling 
Briar  in  preference  to  the  Manetti,  of  which  he  has  been  so 
strong  an  advoeate. 

While  all  bush  fruit  are  abundant  the  larger  kinds  are  an 
almost  complete  failure.  There  are  no  Apples  nor  Plums  and 
but  very  few  Pears.  One  tree  of  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me  in 
Mr.  Badclyffe's  garden,  about  20  feet  high,  a  gift  in  bygone  days 
from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  was  one  sheet  of  bloom,  and  yet  there  was 
not  a  Pear  on  it ;  and  the  orchards  all  around  bore  witness  to 
the  fact  that  the  promise  of  an  abundant  crop  had  been  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  cold  and  cheerless  spring.  By*>the-by  I  was 
just  in  time  to  see  the  garden,  for  on  tke  following  morning  a 
terrific  gale  blew  through  it  and  knocked  tiie  Boses  to  "smith- 
ereens," as  he  wrote  me.  It  was  with  feelings  of  thankfulness 
at  having  once  again  been  permitted  to  see  my  valued  friend 
that  I  left  him  to  cast  myself  on  the  stormy  sea  of  the  Somer- 
set and  Dorset  line,  for  improved  although  it  be  yet  I  found  to 
my  cost  that  it  was  not  to  be  trusted,  t£ough  it  is  said  to  run 
in  connection  with  the  South- Western. — D.,  Ihal, 


WEST  KENT  HORTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

July  19th. 

This  prosperous  Society  held  its  annual  Bzhibition  last  Satur- 
day in  the  grounds  of  the  Misses  Bllis  at  Widmore,  Biekley,  an 
extremely  pleasant  site  for  an  exoellent  and  successful  Show.  It 
must  be  very  gratifying  to  the  Committee  of  the  Society,  and 
equally  so  to  all  interested  in  its  welfare,  to  record  a  balauoe  of 
£125  to  the  credit  of  the  Society,  and  the  fact  speaks  well  both 
for  the  management  and  the  supporters. 

A  great  numbcff  of  classes  were  provided,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  fairly  represented,  although,  of  course,  there  were 
a  few  unavoidable  blanks.  Gut  Botes  were  in  many  instances 
excellently  shown,  and  the  exhibitors  were  numerous,  but  the 
moet  remarkable  feature  was  the  large  number  of  misoelluieous 
groups  from  nurserymen  and  amateurs,  and  the  success  of  the 
Exhibition  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to  these  gentlemen. 

There  were  only  two  competitofrs  in  the  open,  class  for  twelve 
stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  and  although  t^eie  were  in  ead^  col- 
lection a  few  good  specimens,  yet  the  majority  were  very  in- 
different. Mr.  J.  Mumford,  gardener  to  J.  Bcott,  jun.,  Elmstead, 
was  placed  first,  and  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Peed  A  Bon,  Nor- 
bury  Vineyard  Nurseries,  Lower  Strsatham ;  and  we  cannot  avoid 
observing  that  this  was  an  mstanoe  of  erroneous  judging,  which 
was  somewhat  unaccountable,  for  the  latter  collection  was  un- 
doubtedly the  best,  including  an  unusually  fine  Ixora  salioifolia,  a 
good  I.  ooccinea  superba,  a  vigorous  Allamanda  grandiflora,  and 
a  fair  Rondeleda  specioea,  while  there  was  not  one  plant  so  bad 
as  Mr.  Mumf ord's  Dracophyllum  graoile  and  Imantophyllum  mini- 
atum,  which  were  eulBoient  to  damage  any  collection.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  offer  .prises  for  so  many  as  twelve  flowering  plants 
thus  late  in  the  season,  six  would  have  been  a  more  suitable  num- 
ber. In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  Mr.  J.  Archer,  gardener  to 
F.  Heritage,  Esq^Orpington,  staged  the  only  oollectwn  and  secured 
the  first  prise.    The  plants  were  of  medium  quali^. 

In  the  open  class  for  nine  foliage  plants  Mr.  J.  Ardier,  the  only 
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exhibitor,  obtained  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  eyen  and  well- 
grown  specimens  that  was  highly  creditable.  The  most  noticeable 
were  Croton  pictus,  0.  variegatus,  Maranta  roseo-picta,  Dieffen- 
bachia  Bausei.  and  Cissas  discolor,  the  foliage  healthj  and  finely 
coloured.  Tnere  were  two  competitors  in  the  corresponding 
jimateurs'  class  for  six  plants,  and  the  premier  position  was  secared 
by  Mr.  A.  Flowers,  gardener  to  J.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Elmstead,  for 
Yigoroos  specimens,  among  which  Sancoezia  nobilis  yariegata, 
Pandanus  Yeitchii,  and  Maranta  splendida  were  extremely  good. 
Mr.  W.  Gammon,  gardener  to  C.  Boosey,  Esq.,  Bickle^,  followed 
'with  healthy  plants,  the  beautiful  Ficus  Parcelli  being  m  excellent 
•condition. 

Pelargoniums  were  not  very  numerous,  the  Show  and  Fancy 
varieties  being  poorly  represented ;  but  in  the  open  class  for  six 
^onals  Mr.  Henry  Coppin,  The  Rose  Nursery.  Shirley.  Croydon, 
staged  some  large  and  good  plants,  and  easily  ootained  tne  premier 
award.  Mr.  H.  Cole,  gardener  to  A.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Elmstead.  and 
Mr.  Oliver  Real,  gardener  to  J.  Wither,  Esq..  Bickley,  were  placed 
in  the  order  named,  their  plants  being  small  but  bright.  Mr.  H. 
Coppin  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  six  tricolor  varieties,  the  chief 
prize  being  most  deservedly  awarded  him  for  extremely  even  and 
well-coloured  specimens  of  Proteus,  William  Sandy,  Miss  Farren, 
and  Sophia  Dumaresque,  &c.  Two  collections  of  six  Gloxinias  were 
exhibited,  Mr.  George  Bridger,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Alston,  Esq., 
Bickley,  being  first  with  good  plants,  the  flowers  of  which  were 
large  and  finely  coloured.  Mr.  F.  Maynard,  gardener  to  J.  White- 
head, Esq.,  Bickley,  was  second  with  rather  small  and  indifferently 
flowered  plants. 

Caladiums  w^ere  well  shown  by  Mr.  Archer  in  the  amateurs' 
class  for  six  plants  in  12-inch  pots.  The  foliage  was  well  coloured 
and  the  plants  vigorous,  so  far  surpassing  those  exhibited  by  the 
five  other  competitors  that  the  first  prize  was  secured.  Mr.  W. 
<Tammon  was  second,  and  his  plants  were  also  good,  but  the  varie- 
ties were  inferior  and  the  colour  dulL  Mr.  J.  Bridger  was  third 
with  rather  irregular  specimens.  Ornamental-foliage  Begonias 
was  another  class  for  plants  that  were  numerous  and  m  good  con- 
<lition  generally.  The  prizes  were  obtained  by  Mr.  H.  Sawyer, 
gardener  to  W.  Sentance,  Esq.,  Bickley,  Mr.  W.  Gammon,  and  Mr. 
A.  Flowers  in  the  order  named.  Haray  Ferns  were  noticeable  for 
their  freshness  and  vigour,  particularly  in  the  first-prize  lot  of  six 
from  Mr.  Gammon,  which  included  Lastreas,  Athynums,  and  Os- 
munda  regalis  of  medium  size  but  good.  There  were  a  few  Dra- 
casnas  and  exotic  Ferns  that  do  not  call  for  special  notice. 

RO.SES. — The  exhibits  were  more  numerous  than  we  had  expected 
to  see,  and  the  quality  of  the  blooms  was  generally  good,  particu- 
larly those  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  of  Cheshunt,  who  earned  off 
the  honours  in  the  three  open  classes  for  forty -eight  triplets, 
twenty-four  singles  and  twelve  blooms  of  one  variety  respectively. 
Among  their  forty-eight  blooms  there  were  some  very  fine  and 
fresh  ;  for  instance^  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Marquise  de  Ca^itellane, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Abel  Grand,  Camille  Bemardin,  Mrs. 
Oeor^  Paul,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  Etienne  Levet,  Souvenir  de  la  Malroaison,  Marie  Baumann, 
La  France,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Avocat 
Duvivier,  Alfred  Colomb,  Mons.  Noman,  Madame  Lacharme,  and 
Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  ^  Co.  were  second 
with  fair  blooms,  one  of  Beauty  of  Waltham  being  extremely  fine. 
Jtfessrs.  T.  Bunyard  A  Sons,  tne  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  followed 
with  small  but  fresh  blooms  of  good  varieties.  In  this  class  there 
were  six  competitors.  Messrs.  Pauls'  twenty-four  were  even  and 
fine,  the  varieties  the  same  as  those  included  in  the  forty-eight. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Todman,  Eltham,  followed  in  this  class  with  a  good 
•collection ;  and  £.  Mawley,  Esq.,  Luckuow  House,  Addiscombe, 
Croydon,  was  placed  third  with  bright  and  fresh  blooms  but  small. 
Other  exhibitors  in  this  class  were  Messrs.  Laing,  Coppin,  Piper, 
and  Bunyard.  The  premier  collection  from  Messrs.  Paul  of  twelve 
blooms  of  one  variety  was  extremely  good,  the  Marie  Baumann 
being  in  superb  condition  in  colour,  form,  and  substance.  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Co.  were  the  second  with  the  same  variety  well  repre- 
sented. Messrs.  J.  Bunyard  &  Sons  were  third  with  Fran9ois 
Michelon  somewhat  fulL 

In  the  amateurs'  classes  Captain  Christy,  Buckhurst  Lodge, 
Westerham,  staged  a  good  first  collection  of  twenty-four,  in  which 
the  best  were  Dr.  Andry,  Dupuy- Jamain,  Maurice  Bemardin,  La 
France,  and  Abel  Grand.  Mr.  A.  Gibson,  gardener  to  F.  Bumaby- 
Atkins,  Esq.,  Sevenoaks,  followed  with  blooms  of  very  medium 
quality,  except  Dupuy-Jamain  and  John  Hopper,  which  were  in 
good  form.  The  collections  of  twelve  distinct,  single  blooms,  were 
rather  poor.  Mr.  H.  Cole  was  first,  followed  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
EuUer,  The  Vicarage,  Bexley,  and  Mr.  T.  Gearing.  The  blooms 
in  the  classes  for  six  distinct  and  of  one  variety  do  not  merit 
special  notice. 

Cut  flowers  and  table  decorations  were  fairly  well  shown,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  several  of  which  were  very  tasteful,  although 
it  was  generally  admitted  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  awai'ding 
the  first  prize  for  a  table  decoration  10  feet  by  5,  as  the  second- 
prize  arrangement  was  more  simple,  less  crowd^,  and  yet  very 
artistic  in  design.  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  cut 
blooms  of  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Pinks,  Peonies,  d^c,  in  their 
customary  excellence. 


MiHCELLANBOUS  Gboups.  —  These  were,  as  we  have  alieadj 
remarked,  very  numerous  ;  and  the  Society  very  justly  notified 
their  thanks  tor  the  valuable  assistance  afforded  by  awuding 
extra  prizes  to  all  the  exhibitors.  Messrs.  Veitch  t  Sons,  Chelsea, 
sent  a  large  and  handsome  group  of  choice  plants,  comprising 
Orchids  and  foliage  plants,  Sarracenias,  Ac,  also  eight  boxes  of 
cut  Rosea,  very  fresh  and  good.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Hoi- 
lowa^.  had  an  extensive  coUeccion  of  Crotons,  Palms,  Ixoras, 
Orchids,  Ac,  very  tastefully  and  lightly  arranged.  Mr.  John 
Wills,  Onslow  Crescent,  sent  a  number  of  handsome  foliage  phntfi 
in  which  many  of  Mr.  Bause's  fine  productions  were  very  promi« 
nent.  The  group  was,  as  usual,  highly  artistic  in  arrangement, 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  exhibited  a  fine  gronp  of 
foliage  plants  and  Tuberous  Begonias.  Outside  the  tents  was  a 
laree  circular  group  of  annuals  from  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  of  High 
Holbom  and  Forest  HUl,  which  attracted  considerable  attention 
from  the  visitors.  Mr.  J.  W.  Todmorden,  nurseryman.  Eltham, 
sent  a  group  of  Coniferous  plants.  Mr.  James  Wmgfieid,  florist, 
Widmore  Mill,  Bromley,  a  miscellaneous  collection.  Messrs.  Peed 
and  Son,  Lower  Streatham,  had  a  ^[pnp  of  small  Ericas ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Neighbour,  gardener  to  George  Wythes,  Esq.,  Bickley,  sent 
a  very  fine  group  of  Achimenes. 

Fruit  was  not  abundant,  nor  was  the  quality  all  that  conld  be 
desired,  particularly  in  the  Grapes,  Melons,  and  Peaches.  Btiaw- 
berries  were  in  ^n^vater  numbers  and  generally  well  ripened.  In 
the  class  for  thirty  fruits  of  one  Tsnety  Mr.  K  Harris,  nrdener 
to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq..  Bromley  Common,  was  first  witaadisli 
of  excellent  fruits  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  ;  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  gardeoer 
to  Mrs.  E.  L.  Betts,  Bickley,  was  second  with  the  same  variety; 
and  Mr.  G.  Tucker,  gardener  to  J.  L.  Lovibond,  Esq.,  Famhoroogh, 
followed  with  President,  both  rather  small.  For  three  dishes  of 
distinct  varieties  Mr.  W.  Gammon  exhibited  excellent  frait,  and 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  ;  but  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  Judges 
that  only  two  varieti^  were  shown — viz.,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  m 
President,  and  consequently  the  collection  was  disquafified.  Mr. 
E.  Harris  was  placed  first  with  small  but  ripe  fruits  of  ffir  Joseph 
Paxton,  Comte  de  Paris,  and  Keens'  Seedling.  Mr.  C.  Seymour, 
gardener  to  C.  Duncanson,  Esq.,  Bickley,  was  second  with  rafwior 
fruit.  Vegetables  were  not  numerous  but  good ;  the  prinqoal 
prizetakers  were  Messrs.  Gammon,  Archer,  Maynard,  and  Eke. 
The  cottatrers'  productions  were  somewhat  inferior  to  prcTioos 


years. 


The  exhibits  were  arranged  in  four  large  marquees^  and  a  woid 
of  praise  is  due  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  T.  A.  Mitchell,  Esq., 
for  the  excellent  system  adopted.  During  the  afteraoon  a  large 
and  aristocratic  company  assembled,  and  much  satisfaction  was 
displayed  at  the  success  of  the  Exhibition. 


Slugs.— These  have  been  simply  innumerable,  and  have  had 
it  pretty  much  their  own  way,  devouring  everything  green.  I 
tried  dredging  soot  and  lime,  but  all  to  no  purpose :  no  sooner 
did  I  have  these  remedies  applied  than  a  downpour  of  rain 
washed  them  away  and  brought  out  the  enemy  in  all  his  force 
again.  Sawdust  I  think  is  the  best,  as  it  does  not  wash  away 
so  easily.  Those  who  trusted  in  the  belief  of  the  severe  winter 
killing  slugs  will  have  had  their  faith  pretty  much  shaken 
before  now^  I  fancy ;  and  as  to  the  binw  they,  as  has  been 
stated  by  a  correspondent,  pay  more  attention  to  the  Straw- 
berries and  Cherries  than  to  the  slugs  and  worms.  By  the  waj, 
are  not  all  slugs  carnivorous  ? — F.  Boyes. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS- 
LINCOLNSHIRE. — Fruit  prospects  as  fer  as  I  can  see  or  hear 
are  truly  disheartening.  On  many  Pear  and  Apple  trees,  not- 
withstanding the  richest  promise,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
leaves.  With  us  amongst  other  dessert  Pears  Marie  ^^ 
blossomed  profusely  and  set  abundantly.  Soon,  however,  alinofit 
all  the  clusters  perished,  and  the  few  that  escaped  whai 
about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  became  spotted,  turned  blacKi 
and  fell  off.  Apples,  though  not  utterly  hopeless,  seem  in  > 
doubtful  state.  When  about  as  big  as  walnuts  they  be<*ne 
badly  grubbed,  and  for  the  most  part  look  unhealthy  ^^^ 
especially  Cellini  and  King  of  the  Pippins.  All  the  Low 
Suffield  trees  with  us  are  fruitless.  On  one  Apple  tree  I  oo* 
served  some  dark  caterpillars  ;  they  lay  thick  within  the  le*^ 
as  in  a  cradle,  all  their  heads  in  one  direction — towards  we 
sun.  They  were  in  a  young  stage  ;  when  disturbed  they  i*^ 
their  heads  simultaneously. — A.  M.  B.,  Mid-Lincoln, 

NOBTHAMPTONSHIBE.— Although  there  was  a  fine  show  of 
bloom  on  nearly  all  fruit  trees,  the  prospect  of  a  good  yield  of 
fruit  is  not  at  all  promising.  Apple  blossom  was  late,  hut  few 
trees  have  any  fruit.  Beauty  of  Kent,  Cox's  Orange  Pip?^' 
Golden  Pippin,  Hawthomden,  Holland  Pippin,  and  a  kina 
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called  here  American  Peach — ^a  large  red  Apple,  ia  use  from 
Augnst  to  November,  either  for  table  or  kitchen— are  about 
the  only  kinds  that  have  a  full  crop.     Pears  were  very  prolific 
^ith  bloom,  and  many  of  the  trees  on  walls  have  a  good  show 
of  fruit,  amongst  them  being  Jargonelle,  Williams*  Bon  Chre- 
tien, Beurr^  Diel,  Marie  Louise,  Beurr6  Ranee,  Easter  Beurr6, 
and  Autumn  Bergamot.     That  useful  culinary  Pear  Catillac 
has  also  a  good  crop.    Apricots  about  half  a  crop  ;  the  trees  on 
a  south  aspect  have  suffered  severely,  nearly  half  the  wood 
l>eing  killed,  but  on  west  aspects  not  a  branch  is  Injured. 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  have  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
the  cold  winter  and  spring.     Some  trees  are  killed ;  blister 
and  curl  have  made  those  that  are  left  have  a  very  unsightly 
appeaiance.    Plum  blossom  was  good,  but  very  little  fruit  has 
ioUowed.     Damsons  are  not  plentiful.     Gooseberries  a  full 
crop ;  but  Currants,  both  Black  and  Bed,  are  only  half  a  crop. 
Cheiries  had  a  fine  show  of  bloom,  but  black  aphides  have  so 
4iffected  the  trees,  especiidly  Morellos,  that  only  a  poor  show 
of  fruit  will  be  the  result    Mulberries  have  a  gocJd  crop  of 
fruit.    Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts  are  good,  but  of  Walnuts  there 
are  but  few.    St^wberries  showed  plenty  of  bloom,  but  the 
•continued  rains  jftid  want  of  sunshine  have  damaged  the  fruit, 
particularly  on  old  plantations.  Young  plantations  are  showing 
better,  but  unless  we  have  more  favourable  weather,  and  that 
soon,  the  Strawberry  crop  will  be  a  partial  failure. — H.,  Peter- 
horoimgK  . 

Dumfriesshire. — We  had  a  fine  display  of  blossom,  but 
bare  been  greatly  disappointed  with  many  of  the  trees,  which 
now  have  but  a  thin  sprinkling  of  fruit.  Cherries,  with  the 
exception  of  Morellos,  are  a  poor  crop.  Plums :  the  only 
sort  that  has  a  full  crop  is  Victoria.  Pears  and  Apples  (on 
walls)  have  done  best  here  with  a  south-west  aspect.  The 
varieties  of  Pears  thst  have  a  good  crop  are  Jargonelle, 
Beun^  d'Amanlis,  Beurr^  Diel,  Chaumontel,  Dunmore,  Easter 
Bergamot,  and  Hessle.  The  following  Apples  have  a  good 
crop  : — Lord  Suffield,  Cellini,  Hawthomden,  Old  Nonpareil, 
Manx  Codlin,  Keswick  Codlin,  King  of  Pippins,  Golden 
Pippin,  Golden  Harvey,  Royal  Pearmain,  ana  Court  Pendu 
Plat.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  a  fine  crop,  also  Rasp- 
berries and  Strawberries ;  all  that  we  want  now  is  sun  to 
bring  them  to  maturity.  We  are  never  very  early  here,  but 
this  year  the  crops  are  fully  a  month  behind  any  season  that  I 
can  remember.  For  days  and  weeks  it  has  been  raining  more 
or  less,  and  the  weather  has  been  cold  and  boisterous.  Fruit 
-under  glass  looks  well  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality. — 
James  Dickson,  ArhleUm, 

I  AM  wrry  that  "A  Subbey  Physician,"  "Wiltshire 
Rector,"  and  "  Amateur,  Cirencester,''  gave  so  bad  an 
account  of  fruit  prospects.  Exceptions  prove  the  rule,  and  I 
never  had  so  large  a  crop  both  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums, 
and  also  of  common  fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
Strawberries,  and  Raspberries. 

Marie  Louise  is  about  my  only  exception  to  a  good  crop  in 
Pears,  though  some  few  other  sorts,  such  as  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Beurr^  Superfin,  and  Beurr^  Clairgeau  as  bushes  and 
pyramids  are  not  domg  well.  Amongst  Apples  Lord  Suffield, 
Emperor  Alexander,  &auty  of  Kent,  Improved  Cockpit,  Kes- 
wick Codlin,  Rawlings  (local  name),  Alfriston,  Warner's  King, 
and  Stunner  Pippin  are  all  in  wonderful  bearing.  Even 
younger  espaliers  only  three  years  planted,  trained  to  wires, 
are  bearing  well.  Amongst  Plums  Victoria  is  something  won- 
derfol ;  one  tree,  only  a  pruned  pyramid,  will  return  me  at 
least  a  hundredweight  of  Plums.  So,  too,  on  a  west  wall  two 
^ees  only  three  years  old  are  covered  from  top  to  bottom. 
Apricots  are  a  large  crop,  which  1  owe  to  proper  wall  protec- 
tion. So,  too,  I  venture  to  think,  my  system  of  pruning  is  the 
«auae  of  my  success ;  for  though  the  winter  was  severe  enough 
to  kill  the  tops  of  a  few  unpruned  trees  in  my  kitchen  garden, 
even  though  m  front  of  a  row  of  glass  houses,  yet  owing  to 
•constant  severe  pruning  my  trees,  only  planted  6  feet  apart 
each  way  in  some  quarters  and  6  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  going 
down  the  sides  of  a  small  fruit  and  vegetable  garden,  have 
nearly  all  of  them  a  luge  proportion  of  fruit.  Close  pruning, 
close  planting,  protection  m>m  north-east  winds  and  also  from 
westerly  g^les,  are  the  points  I  aim  at,  and  let  some  stronger- 
growing  varieties  have  free  scope  to  grow  at  the  comers.  The 
only  Plums  not  bearing  are  Transparent  Gage  and  Early  Green 
Gage.  Jeiierson  also  is  not  so  large  a  crop  as  usual;  but  lUl  the 
others  are  in  good  bearing. 

1  hare  about  twen^-five  varieties  of  StrawbeirieSy  and  all 


are  in  full  bearing,  the  crop  larger  than  any  I  ever  saw.  I 
have  the  advantage  of  a  light  dry  soil  over  a  sandy  subsoil,  and 
I  can  dig  my  garden  any  day  after  twenty-four  hours  without 
rain,  or  in  ordinary  weather  at  any  time  :  and  to  this  fiict  of 
soil,  though  with  tiie  ground  sloping  the  wrong  way — 'u\,  to 
the  north  instead  of  the  south,  I  in  a  great  measure  attribute 
mv  success. — C.  P.  Peach. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  ROSE  SHOW. 
HEREFORD.—JULY  16th. 

"  The  rain  it  raineth  every  day."  Such  has  been  the  melancholy 
experience  if  not  the  actual  remark  of  every  long-suffering  rosarian 
in  this  most  lachrymose  of  seasons.  Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  was  not  until  Wednesday,  the  16th  inst.,  following  on  that  Black 
Monday  which  in  many  localities  will  be  long  remembered  by  the 
cruel  damage  done  by  winds  and  rain,  that  the  first  faint  streak 
of  hope  in  the  shape  of  the  silver  lining  which  is  proverbially 
said  to  underlie  eveij  cloud  at  last  showed  itself  as  the  long- 
delayed  welcome  harbmger  of  positively  two  successive  dry,  warm, 
seasonable  days  I — a  phenomenon  so  absolutely  irresistible  as  to 
draw  together  to  the  ancient  city  of  Hereford,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  thirteenth  thrice-postponed  popular  Floralia,  decidedly  the 
largest  and  best  contested  display  of  the  queen  of  flowers  which 
at  that  date  had  been  held  either  in  the  metropolis  or  provinces. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  unanimous  verdict  o/all  the  savants  present 
save  one,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  (though  not  this  year  at  Here- 
ford), who  declaring  for  Norwich  had  to  follow  himself  with  an 
aspect  wiser— as  was  oace  said  of  Lord  Thurlow — than  any  other 
man  could  possibly  be,  into  the  lobby  of  an  Hibernian  minority. 
So  numerous,  indeed,  were  the  exhibits  in  almost  every  class — 
Mr.  Charles  Turner  and  Mr.  A.  Soames  alone  among  celebrities 
not  putting  in  an  appearance— tliat  all  the  faculties  of  the  execu- 
tive were  taxed  to  their  veir  utmost  to  find  spaoe  for  them  within 
the  statutory  time  allowed  ;  but  sufficient  to  state  on  this  point, 
and  thus  avoid  all  suspicion  of  boredom  or  bombast,  that  no  less 
than  seven  magnificent  collections  of  seventy-two  varieties  were 
staged  in  the  nurserymen's  division,  and  all  of  them  were  excel- 
lent. It  is  somewhat  curious  to  mention  en  passant  that  in 
spite,  of  an  exceptionally  fine  day  and  successful  Exhibition,  the 
attendance  of  the  public  was  not  quite  up  to  the  average — an  un- 
expected result  which  the  following  suppositions  may  perhaps 
account  for— viaB.,  that  only  a  quasi  kind  of  success  was  this  year 
to  be  expected,  or  that  the  hard  times  we  all  hear  so  much  about 
and  some  feel  acted  as  a  deterrent  element. 

In  the  nurserymen's  division,  among  major  and  minor  constella- 
tions, Messrs.  Cant,  Curtis  ±  Sandford,  Davison  A.  Co.,  W.  Griffiths, 
Keynes  A  Co.,  William  Lee,  and  last  but  certainly  not  least  George 
Paul  &  Son,  formed  a  galaxy  of  talent  very  rarely  seen  together. 
Mr.  Cant,  who  seems  to  set  this  unpropltious  season  at  defiance, 
carried  off  the  first  prize  for  seventy-two  varieties  (open  to  the 
United  Kingdom),  with  remarkably  smooth,  large,  finely  coloured 
blooms  of  great  merit  of  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Louise  Peyronny, 
Reynolds  Hole.  Mdlle.  M.  D'Ombrain,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  G^loire  de 
Vitry,  A.  K.  Williams  (brilliant  scarlet),  Capitaine  Christy,  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Madame  Nachury,  Centifolia  Rosea,  Sir  G.  Wolseley, 
Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Antoine  Ducher.  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  (very  grand),  Marqiiise  de  Cas- 
tellane,  Nardy  Freres,  Victor  Yerdier,  Marshal  Niel,  Star  of  Wal- 
tham, Antoine  Mouton,S^nateur  Yaisse,  Marie  Van  Houtte  (superb) 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Etienne  Levet,  Alfred  Colomb,  Souvenir  d'Elise 
(superb),  Camille  Bemardin  (very  good),  Mons.  Etienne  Bupuy, 
Le  Havre,  Anna  OUivier,  Thomas  Mills^Souvenird'un  Ami  (grand), 
Yicomte  de  Yigier,  Princess  Beatrice,  Due  de  Wellington,  Pitord, 
Alice  Dureau,  Xavier  Olibo,  Jean  Ducher,  Annie  Wood,  Madame 
Th^rese  Levet  (splendid),  Marie  Rady,  Elie  Moral,  Avocat  Duvivier, 
Abel  Carriere  (nne  and  useful),  Marquise  de  Mortemart.  Dupuy- 
Jamain.  Madame  Lacharme,  Jean  Soupert  (grand  dark  bloom), 
Catherine  Mermet  (superb),  Frangois  Lou  vat,  Rubens,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Francois  Michelon,  Madame  C.  Joigneaux,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Anna  de  Diesbach, 
Horace  Yemet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot,  Mons. 
Noman,  Niphetoe,  Madame  G.  Schwartz,  Sophie  Coqnerelle,  Expo- 
sition de  Brie,  Baronne  de  Rothschild.  Pierre  Netting,  and  Dr. 
Andry.  Messrs.  Cranston  A  Co.  were  second,  and  Messrs.  Keynes 
and  (5o.  third. 

Mr.  Cant  also  performed  the  Herculean  task  this  year  of 
carrying  off  the  first  prize  in  seventy-two  varieties,  open  to  nur- 
serymen not  residing  in  Herefordshire,  with  an  equally  grand 
collection,  if  anything  more  rich  in  Teas  and  dark-coloured 
Hybrid  Peipetual  varieties.  Especially  noticeable  was  an  in- 
tensely dark  high-centred  Reynolds  Mole  of  vivid  brightness, 
great  size,  and  substance,  wortny  in  every  way  of  its  genial  pro- 
totype, delicately  fronted  by  an  exquisite  bloom  of  the  time- 
denant  blushing  Madame  Bravy,  and  sentimentally  flanked  by  in- 
comparable specimens  of  Souvenirs  d'Elise  and  d'un  Ami,  while 
the  finishing  touch  of  contrast  was  given  to  perfection  by  a 
glorious  Duke  of  Edinburgh  of  fiery  colour  and  perfect  form.    It 
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was  a  marrelloiiB  bit  of  staging  by  a  onnning  old  hand !  May 
Biimingham  next  Thunday  pnMace  the  like,  and  may  yonr  re- 
porter be  there  to  see  it.  l^essrs.  Gteor^  Paul  A  Son  were  second, 
and  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford,  &  Co.  third ;  Messrs.  Kejnes  4k  Co. 
having  an  extra  prize.  Both  these  classes  were  admirably  con- 
tested, though  in  some  collections  ill  effects  of  weather  were 
apparent. 

In  thirty-six  yarieties  (three  trusses)  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  had 
thrown  their  chief  strength,  and  deservedly  took  first  prize  with  a 
splendid  collection ;  second  prize  Messrs.  Cranston  A  Co. ;  third 
prize  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford,  d^  Co.  In  twenty-four  varieties 
Messrs.  Cranston,  who  have  barely  begun  even  now  to  cut  from 
maiden  blooms,  were  placed  first,  Mr.  Cant  second,  and  Messrs. 
Keynes  ii  Co.  tnird. 

in  the  amateurs'  class  of  thirty-six  varieties  Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker 
was  first  with  a  magnxfioent  collection  (I  cannot  describe  better 
than  in  Mr.  Laxton's  words  at  Norwich)  of  large  size,  brilliant  in 
colour,  of  great  substance,  and  very  even^  which  may  be  added 
their  retentive  freshness.  Abel  Carriere.  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 
(marvellons  colour),  Charles  Lefebvie,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Madame 
D0|>hie  Fropot  (a  good  novelty).  Etienne  Levet,Baronne  deRoth- 
Bchiid  (grrand),  Thomas  Mills,  ^)entifolia  Rosea.  Dupuy-Jamain, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Camille  Bemardin  (superb) ,  Magna  Charta, 
Mdlle.  Bug^'^nie  Yerdier,  Comte  de  Rainband,  Marie  Rady,  Annie 
Wood,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Madame  deMontmartre,  Alfred  Colomb, 
La  Fiance,  Marie  Baumann,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Duke  of  Bdin- 
boreh.  Mons.  Francois  Michelon,  Marguerite  Brassac,  Le  Havre, 
Lora  Macaulayjvery  good).  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Angnste  Rigo- 
tard.  Due  de  Wellington,  Bir  Gkunet  Wolseley,  Mons.  Neman, 
Dncnesse  de  Vallombrosa,  and  Mrs.  Baker.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  particolarise  where  all  in  their  kind  were  perfect.  The  National 
Rose  Society's  medal  was  won  by  the  winner  of  the  above  prize. 
Mr.  Jowitt  was  placed  second  with  a  collection  almost  faultless. 
This  gentleman's  blooms  of  Marie  Baumann.  La  Fiance,  Etienne 
Levet,  Dupuy-Jamain,  Horace  Yemet  (supero),  Mons.  E.  T.  Teas, 
and  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa  were  unequalled  in  the  Exhibition. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Bnlmer  secured  the  third  prize.  In  eighteen  varieties 
(three  trusses)  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Jowitt,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwright 
secured  the  prizes  in  the  order  named.  In  twenty-four  varieties 
the  same  names  appear  in  the  prize  list  in  the  same  order  of  merit. 
The  Veitch  memorial  prize  of  £6  and  medal  was  won  by  Mr.  W. 
Aldridge,  gardener  to  Mr.  Jowitt. 

The  class  of  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  was  very  good,  and  keenly 
and  numerously  contested.  Mr.  Cant  was  plaoed  orst,  Messrs. 
Flanl  A  Son  second,  and  Mr.  Jowitt  third.  Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwright's 
special  prize  (£5)  for  twelve  Hybrid  Perpetuate  and  twelve  Teas 
and  Noisettes  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  Jowitt  with  a  superb  artisti- 
cally arranged  collection,  reflecting  equal  credit  on  the  winner 
and  originator  of  so  novel  and  charming  an  idea. 

In  the  two  classes  for  new  Roees  sent  out  in  1878-79  Messrs.  G. 
Paul  A  Son  were  first.  Mr.  Cant  second,  and  Messrs.  Curtis  and 
Sandford  third.  Fair  blooms  were  exhibited  of  H.P.  Madame  de 
Montehauveau,  soft  glowing  pink ;  H.P.  Boildieu  (a  fine  bloom  of 
sreat  substance,  not  as  usual  somewhat  fiat) ;  HJP..  A.  K.  Williams 
raioet  promising  scarlet,  shown  well  here  and  in  collections) ; 
H.P.  Charles  Ihiirwin,  with  grand  foliage,  thought  much  of  by 
Mr.  G.  Paul,  and  said  not  to  bum. 

In  the  class  restricted  to  Herefordshire  Miss  Bulmer  took  Col. 
Aibuthnot's  special  prize,  £6,  for  twenty-four  varieties,  also  the 
Society's  first  prize  for  twelve  varieties  (three  trusses)  and  twelve 
varieties  (singles)  with  remarkably  fine  and  well  coloured  blooms, 
as  nsual  with  this  lady  admirably  staged. 

The  Judges  in  the  amateurs'  division  were  Messrs.  Osnt  and 
G.  Paul ;  in  the  nurserymen's,  Messrs.  Baker  and  Arkwright ;  and 
in  the  decorative  department  Rev.  W.  B.  S.  Stanhope  and  H.  Cooper 
Key. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  decorations  for  which  valuable 
prizes  were  given  by  Lord  Bute  and  other  friends  of  the  Society 
were  keenly  and  gracefuUy  contested,  that  the  band  of  brass 
which  so  disturbed  "  Wyld  Savage's  "  equilibrium  last  year  was 
by  a  novel  arrangement  advantageously  removed  to  some  distance 
in  the  open  air,  and  that  the  only  contretemps  in  the  way  of  a 
cmmpled  Rose  leaf  your  reporter  this  year  has  to  bewail  is  the 
obligation  of  having  to  fill  the  place  of  one  who  so  genially  in 
our  Journal   ''paints   the  Lily   and   adonis   the   Rose." — ^The 

HBREVORDBHIRB  IirCUMBKNT. 


THE  SUNLESS  SEASON. 

The  same  thing  had  struck  me  which  I  see  '*  Wyld  Sayaoe  " 
brings  out  in  his  interestiDg  article  on  the  Roses  of  1879,  imd 
that  is  how  well  Roses  seem  to  progress  without  sunshine.  1 
apprehend  there  is  hardly  sneh  a  sunless  season  upon  record, 
yet  the  Strawberries  continue  to  ripen,  l^e  Raspberries  to 
colour,  and  the  Roses  to  open  excellently.  Doke  of  Edin- 
bnrgh  a  fortnight  ago,  and  now  La  France,  have  been  in  great 
perfection.  Cheshnnt  Hybrid  wonld  be  If  it  could  have  two  diy 
days  together.    I  have  noticed  also  Fisher  Holmes  as  especially 


glowing.  I  suppose  never  was  Rofle-openlng  aptead  over  lo 
wide  a  period.  Last  year  my  Roses  were  all  over  in  a  fort- 
night ;  this  year  they  have  been  going  on  for  six  weeks,  sad 
stul  some,  such  as  Paul  Neyron  and  Madame  de  Ser^ye,  hafs 
hardly  begun. 

I  have  been  interested  in  observing  the  earliest  Roses.  Bslce 
of  Edinburgh  and  John  Hopper  were  well  to  the  front,  also  Annie 
Laxton,  a  very  early  Rose.  Cheshnnt  Hybrid  is  early  in  ahel- 
teied  plaoes ;  I  have  had  perfect  hedges  of  bloom  of  this,  alio 
Camille  de  Rohan  and  Duke  of  Wellington.  With  regard  to 
this  latter  I  incline  to  think  that  Mr.  George  Paul  ought  to  intro- 
duce it  into  his  duplicate  list,  bracketed  with  Fisher  Hohnes. 
I  find  it  very  hard  to  tell  them  apart  or  together.  Itistobe 
feared,  unless  sundiine  comes,  the  amount  of  nnripened  wood 
this  autumn  will  be  very  considerable — a  dreary  prospect  for 
next  year,  especially  if  the  usual  hard  winter  follows  the  un- 
usually wet  season.  I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Mawley's  notice 
vindicating  his  brother  N.R.6.  Secretary.  All  secretaries  who 
have  had  to  do  with  putting  ofiE  Rose  shows  know  the  extieine 
inconvenience,  and  avoid  this  if  possible ;  but  Mr.  D'Ombrain  in 
the  first  place  consulted  his  Committee,  and  in  the  next,  neither 
he  nor  they  could  possibly  alter  a  long-before  advcrtlaed 
Crystel  Palace  fixture.— A.  C. 

SUTTON'S  CONQUEROR  TOMATO. 

Allow  me  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  yonr  readers  the  merits 
of  the  above  Tomato.  Quite  accidentally  about  the  middle  of 
April  I  was  offered  a  dozen  plants  of  Conqueror ;  it  wss  new 
to  me,  but  being  struck  with  the  appearance  and  s^Ie  of  its 
growth,  some  larger  plants  being  planted  out  snd  doing 
well,  I  accepted  them.  I  planted  them  out  the  first  day  of 
May  in  a  smaU  span  house  on  the  north  side,  the  hooae 
running  east  to  west,  and  wonderfully  well  they  have  done. 
This  is  the  best  of  all  the  varieties  I  grow  for  setting  its  fmit 
freely.  I  have  counted  a  dozen  good  fruit  in  a  bunch,  plentj 
with  six,  seven,  and  eight  in  a  cluster,  of  a  good  size.  The 
largest  I  have  weighed  of  this  turned  the  scale  at  10  oss. 
The  medium-sized  ones  are,  however,  the  handsomest,  snd 
handsome  they  are.  It  is  of  a  very  pleasing  colour,  and  when 
placed  in  the  boxes  promiscuously  amongst  three  or  four 
varieties  is  readily  distinguished.  This  is  an  excellent  Tomsto 
for  indoor  work,  far  superior  to  the  old  Red,  which  variety, 
nevertheless,  stiU  holds  a  good  position  here. 

On  the  south  border  of  the  house  I  planted  Melons ;  tiiese 
are  now  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  meeting  the  Tomato^ 
These  Melons  unfortunately  have  been  much  infested  with  bisck 
aphides,  and  where  these  creatures  come  from  is  a  mysteiy, 
the  Melons  and  the  house  also  being  perfectly  clear  at  start- 
ing. It  is  years  since  I  saw  this  insect  so  bad  as  it  is  now ; 
many  are  compUining  of  it,  and  we  all  know  how  very  dim- 
cult  it  is  to  keep  this  enemy  down,  more  especially  in  frames. 
More  than  one  lot  of  Melon  and  Cucumber  plante  have  been 
destroyed  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  frames  being  cleared  out 
and  filled  with  fresh  plants.-— Stephen  Castle,  Broaimaterf 
Worthing, 

ROSE  TOPICS. 

I  CAN  fuDy  confirm  what  "  B.  M.,  Croydon,''  says  with  regird 
to  the  National  Rose  Show,  and  it  is  a  pity  «  Wyld  SAVA«b 
is  not  a  little  more  cautious  in  his  remarks.  It  is  impossiUd 
to  be  always  altering  and  postponing  the  dates  of  Rose  show^ 
especially  that  of  the  Natwnal  Rose  Show.  No  donbt  it  would 
have  been  wiser  when  the  date  was  first  considered  to  bare 
fixed  it  later  owing  to  the  winter  which  we  have  had.  Beside^ 
when  arrangements  are  made  early  in  the  tieason  with  a  Com- 
pany like  »that  of  the  Crystal  Palace  an  •alteration  in  the 
fixture  is  not  easily  made.  The  next  Saturday  dashed  with 
the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose  Show,  and  the  Saturday  .•»1"i«r.  ^ 
12th,  was  the  original  fixture  for  Manchester.  Luck.y  I  <?»"* 
quite  agree  in  **  Wyld  6ayaoe*8  "  remarks  aboat  Roses.  Tbey 
do  not  require  much  son  ;  in  fact,  «nch  a  hot  burning  week  as  wc 
had  last  year  at  the  end  of  ^hrae,  though,  as  it  happened,  bring- 
ing many  Roses  to  the  Crystal  Palace  which  would  not  other- 
wise have  appeared,  is  most  fattal  as  to  the  character  and  ocndi- 
tion  of  all  tne  dark^coloured  Rooes. 

The  cold  and  wet  of  this  year  has  damaged  many  a  bloom  in 
the  bud.  Roses  are  exceptionally  late,  though  in  many  places 
exceptionally  fine,  and  those  of  Mr.  Bakers  wfaidi  I  helped  to 
judge  at  South  Kensington  on  the'Stti  of  Ju^  were  cexttady 
among  the  finest  1  eyek*  saw.  His  MadOf Mttr^oisedeU^* 
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lane  w  the  finjast  of  the  variety  I  bad  ever  seen,  but  he  bad 
alao  staf^  m  the  same  box  six  very  fine  bloojna  of  Marie 
BaoMm,  and  the  latter  carried  the  day. 

To  letnm  to  the  weather.    Bain  and  wind  damage  hnndieda 
of  hkM»n&    Mine  is  a  sheltered  garden  ;  eveiy  Bose  tree  this 
winter  was  kiHed  down  to  the  snow  line,  except  a  few  as 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Charles  Lefebvre,  &c.,  on  the  south  walls,  and 
also  fiome  of  the  younger  growth  of  last  year  of  the  hardiest  sorts, 
and  of  which  Edouard  Morren,  Marquise  de  Castelldne,  Dupuy- 
Jamain,  Charles  Lefebvie,  Fisher  Holmes,  and  a  few  others  of 
that  fypc  proved  the  hardiest.  Every  La  France  I  had,  and  every 
cue  of  the  Victor  Verdier  type,  were  cut  down  to  the  snow 
line  ;  but,  as  all  my  Boses  are  on  the  Manetti  and  are  mulched 
with  maniue,  all— with  the  exception  of  newly  planted  Boses, 
which  I  had  from  nurserymen  too  late  in  the  season  in  order  to 
fill  up  gaps— are  growing,  and  promise  to  bloom  more  than 
osnally  well ;  in  fact  I  should  not  hesitate  to  show  even  against 
the  great  champion  Mr.  Baker  either  twenty-four  or  thirty- 
six  in  ten  days*  time,  but  I  wait  and  hope  we  are  goiug  to  have 
a  week  at  least  of  fine  warm  weather,  and  there  is  no  fear  of 
too  much  son  this  year,  so  pace  Camm.     Though  I  can  partly 
agre«  I  cannot  accept  his  sweeping  assertions,  and  it  is  not 
{ueasant  to  be  cutting  one's  first  Boses,  even  in  north-east 
Yorkshire,  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  those  only  odd  blooms,  which 
ia  the  case  this  year. 

Mr.  Cant  was  in  very  good  form  at  Manchestw,  especially  in 
"his  seventy-two,  where  there  was  hardly  a  bad  bloom ;  Paul 
And  Son  very  good  in  forty-eight  trebles  ;  and  Cranston  to  the 
fore.    But  weather  has  told  against  Herefordshire.    Those  who 
^pend  on  seedling  Briars  as  stocks  have  Uttle  chance  this 
fMckward  season,  though  perhaps  on  strong  soils  and  heavy 
<days  their  time  may  come  later.    Messrs.  Baker  and  Jowitt 
were  in  strong  force,  the  latter  winning  in  the  thirty-six,  and 
t)^^  a  very  good  second  in  the  twenty-lour ;  not  much  to 
choose.     Canon  Hole,  unfortunately  not  there  to  greet  us  with 
hisgenial  presence,  sent  a  very  fine  dozen  of  Teas  and  Noisettes. 
Among  newer  Boses  Alfred   K.  Williams   is  an  undoubted 
acquisition.     Messrs,  Paul  showed  their  grandly  coloured  seed- 
ling Duke  of  Teck.    The  weather  was  nnpropitious,  for  lain  fell 
in  tonenta — the  usual  luck  of  shows  this  year.— C.  P.  Pbach. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Setesal    pretty    and  useful   hebbaosovs   plants  are 

BOW  flowering  in  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons'  nursery  at  Fulham, 

and  indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  visit  this  old  nurseiy  at 

any  time  without  finding  something  of  interest  to  the  lover  of 

plants.     Potentilla   William    Bollisson  is  extremely  bright, 

with  numerous  rich  scarlet  flowers ;  P.  Menziesii  is  also  good, 

the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  somewhat  darker.     Geum 

^ecineum  plenum  is  another  showy  plant  for  the  borders. 

Three  Dianthuses  attract  attention— viz.,  D.  dentatus,  medium 

flower,  delicate  pale  pmk,  pretty  ;  D.  deltoides,  rich  dark  pink, 

flowers  numerous ;  'D.  Napoleon  IIL,  a  fine  variety,  flowers 

TOi  formed,  glowing  crimson.    Many  Campanulas  were  in 

flower.    One  dwarf  form  was  particularly  noticeable  ;  it  was 

aamed  C.  pumila,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  the  C.  pusilla  of 

wntinental  nurserymen.    It  grows  7  or  8  inches  high,  and 

^rs  pendulous  blue  flowers,  like  a  diminutive  Canterbury 

B^    There  is  also  a  white  variety.    Both  are  very  floriferous 

and  exceedingly  pretty  in  a  border,  and  would  no  doubt 

succeed  in  pots. 

One  of  the  finest  displays  we  have  seen  of  the  attrac- 
tive flowering  shrub  Kalmia  latifoua  was  in  Miss  Christy's 
garden  at  Coombe  Bank.  The  shrubs  were  originally  planted 
oat  in  the  borders,  but  were  removed  and  planted  in  a 
laj^  round  bed  on  the  lawn.  That  bed  has  for  some  time 
psst  been  yetj  beautiful,  the  varieties  ranging  from  pure  white 
to  deep  pink,  some  of  the  heads  of  flowers  being  nearly  a  foot 


giants  are  more  useful  and  eifective  than  Hydbangeas 
owered  in  5-inch  pots.  These  plants  are  grown  in  immense 
numbers  and  of  remarkable  quality  for  the  London  market, 
and  occasionally  are  found  equally  good  in  private  gardens. 
Some  of  the  best  we  have  seen  this  year  were  in  the  con- 
servatory of  Ewell  Castle,  grown  by  Mr.  Scutt  the  gardener. 
Several  of  the  heads  exceed  3  feet  in  circumference,  and  some 
of  the  individual  flowers  which  we  measured  were  upwards  of 
3J  inches  in  diameter.  Dwarf  Hydrangeas  are  so  easily  pro- 
duced, that  it  is  a  little  surprising  they  are  not  more  frequently 
seen  in  fine  condition  in  country  greenhouses  and  conserva- 
tories. A  brief  outline  of  their  propagation  and  culture  is 
given  in  another  column  in  reply  to  a  correspondent. 

All  who  have  to  provide  striking  and  beautiful  flower- 
ing plants  for  corridors,  conservatories,  &c.,  at  this  period  of 
the  year  should  not  omit  growing  for  that  purpose  the  hose- 
IN-HOSE  varieties  of  Canterbury  Bells.  Blue  and  white 
pyramids  of  Campanula  Medium  calycanthema  are  extremdiy 
beautiful,  and  there  is  just  time  for  producing  plants  that  will 
flower  well  next  year ;  but  not  a  day  should  be  lost  in  sowing 
the  seed ;  indeed,  for  forming  large  and  imposing  specimens 
the  plants  should  already  be  pricked  off.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  very  thinly  in  pans  of  light  rich  soil,  and  if  kept  con- 
stantly moist,  the  seed  pan  being  covered  with  a  square  of 
glass,  the  seed  will  germinate  quickly.  The  seedlings  after 
being  established  in  small  pots  should  be  shifted  into  larger  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  be  grown  in  the  open  air  the  same  as 
Strawberries  for  forcing  or  Chrysanthemums.  The  plants  now 
so  attractive  in  the  £w^  Castle  conservatory  were  raised  from 
seed  sown  lasc  year  on  July  16th. 

In  the  gardens  above  referred  to  the  mode  adopted  of 

preserving  Strawberries  from  decay  on  account  of  the 
continuous  rains  is  worthy  of  note,  not  because  it  is  new,  but 
because  of  its  manifest  usefulness.  Tbe  crop  of  Vicomtesse 
H^ricart  de  Thury  is  a  prodigious  one,  and  had  the  fruit  been 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  ground  half  of  it  would  have  been 
lost.  In  order  to  preserve  it  Mr.  Scutt  had  three  or  four  short 
stakes  inserted  round  each  plant,  and  to  these  the  fruit  trusses 
were  loosely  but  securely  fastened  ;  the  fruit  is  thus  all  ex- 
posed above  the  foliage,  and  the  Strawberry  beds  present  an 
attractive  and  remarkable  appearance.  The  work  of  tying  up 
the  fruit  is  a  little  tedious,  yet  no  labour  is  more  profi&ble 
during  a  season  like  the  present.  Although  much  fruit  is 
already  spoiled  by  the  wet,  yet  much  more  may  be  saved  in 
many  gardens  if  some  such  practice  as  that  referred  to  is 
promptly  adopted. 

The  amateurs'   champion  cup,  given  by  Messrs* 

Pegler  at  the  Norwich  Bose  Show,  was  won  by  Mr.  B.  N.  G. 
Baker,  and  not  by  Mr.  Jowitt,  as  was  inadvertently  stated  in 
the  report  of  that  Show. 

On  a  sculptured  stone  at  Llanidan  in  Anglesea  is 

this  inscription : — 

locatns  in 
damnatus  ex 
humatus  in 
renatusin 

Thus  recording  that "  Man  was  placed  in,  was  condemned  from^ 
was  buried  in,  and  re-bom  in  a  garden." 

Mr.  Cabtwbight,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Leek 


Homo  • 


Horto. 


Bose  Society,  informs  us  that  the  Leek  Bose  Show  is  again 
postponed  from  July  22nd  to  29tfa,  and  that  the  Newcastle- 
under-Lymb  Show  is  postponed  until  August  2nd. 

The  members  of  the  Pelargonium  Society  will 

DINE  together  at  the  Hotel,  Swanley,  on  Wednesday  next, 
and  would  be  pleased  to  find  that  some  of  their  horiicultural 
friends  would  join  them  ;  those  desirous  of  doing  so  should  at 
once  communicate  with  Mx.  Canndl,  at  the  Nurseries,  Swanley, 

„v«**    •*         Kent.    The   Society  purpose  visiting  Mr.  Cannell's  nursery 

m  diameter. '  The  soil  is'  a  light  gravelly  kirn!  "This  bedTof  I  *^  *^®  ^^'  ^®^^  adjoining.    It  may  be  interesting  to  state 
Kalmias  has  for  some  time  past  been  the  finest  feature  in  the  I  *^*.^°?  **™^  '^  *^is  neighbourhood  sent  fifteen  tons  of  Straw- 


^zdeOf  attracting  even  more  attention  than  the  BcMes,  which 
Mx.  Moorman  grows  so  well. 

_, Mb.  H.  Hussey  Vivian  says,  in  his  « Notes  of  a 

Toup  in  America,"  that  in  the  vegetation  he  was  most  in- 
terested by  discovering  "  the  Bhododendron  growing  wild 
in  its  native  woods  among  the  AUeghanies,  forming  a  large 
portion  of  the  undergrowth,  especially  in  the  bottoms.  The 
cosl  measure  soil  there  is  its  natural  habitat.  No  wonder  it 
fioorishes  so  luxuriantly  in  Glamorganshire." 

Fob  early  summer  decoration  of  the  conservatory  few 


berries  in  one  day  last  week  to  the  London  markets. 
4  P.M.,  5*.,  exclusive  of  wine. 

There  is  to  be  a  great  International  Exhibition 

OF  Boses  at  Brie-Comte-Bobert  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of 
September  next,  and  all  who  intend  to  exhibit  are  requested 
to  give  notice  of  their  intention  fifteen  days  previously  to  the 
Vice-President,  M.  Camille  Bemardin,  Brie-Comte-Bobert 
(Seine-et-Mame). 

Mb.  Bateman  of  Westcombe  Lodge,  Wimbledon,  has 

succeeded  Mr.  George  Easton  as  p^udener  to  M.  B.  Smith,  Esq., 
Headlands,  Wimbledon  Common.    Mr.  Geobge  Page,  fore- 
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man  at  Canford  Manor,  Winibornc,  has  been  appointed  head 
gardener  at  Chelston  Manor,  Torquay.  Mr.  Thomas  Knowles, 
Castle  Coole,  Ireland,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  G.  H. 
Morrell,  Esq.,  Headington  Hill  Hall,  Oxford.  Mr.  Thomas 
Sheasby  becomes  gardener  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
The  Pala<.^,  Armagh  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Young  foreman  at  Blox- 
holm  Hall,  .Sleaford,  head  gardener  at  Holme  Lacy,  Hereford, 
che  beautiful  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Scudamore  StanhoiKJ,  Bart. 

In  many  vinebies  which  we  have  inspected  this  year 

we  have  observed  a  singular  absence  op  leaves  at  the 
LOWER  PORTIONS  OF  THE  LATERALS  close  to  the  main  rods, 
and  consequently  the  eyes  or  buds  to  which  the  laterals  are 
usually  pruned  are  not  by  any  means  so  prominent  as  is  desir- 
able. For  an  inch  or  two  at  the  base  of  the  laterals  there  are, 
in  a  majority  of  instances,  either  no  leaves  to  support  the 
buds,  or  the  leaves  are  only  about  an  inch,  or  even  less,  in 
diameter,  and  can  be  of  no  real  use  in  aiding  the  development 
of  the  buds  for  producing  the  next  year's  crop,  when  the 
Vines  are  pruned  on  the  close-spur  system,  we  mention 
the  circumstance  in  order  that  attention  may  be  directed 
to  the  subject,  which  is  a  somewhat  important  one.  Without 
bold  plump  eyes  strong  breaks  and  fine  bunches  can  hardly 
be  expected,  and  in  order  to  secure  such  buds  it  may  be 
necessary  to  leave  the  spurs  on  certain  Vines  somewhat 
longer  than  is  customary  at  the  next  pruning.  The  absence 
of  the  basal  leaves  in  question  is  no  doubt  the  result  of  the 
extraordinarily  cold  and  especially  dull  weather  that  prevailed 
in  early  spring  when  the  Vines  were  starting  into  growth ; 
at  any  rate  it  has  occurred  m  the  case  of  Vines  which  are 
in  the  first  condition  of  health  generally,  and  under  the  most 
careful  and  competent  cultivators. 

"  BuRNHAM  Beeches  "  will  be  the  title  of  a  little 

volume  (from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Francis  George  Heath),  to  be 
published  in  a  few  days  by  Messrs.  Sampson,  Low,  Marston 
and  Co.  Amongst  the  illustrations  will  be  included  four  wood 
engravings,  copied  by  special  permission  from  Mr.  Vernon 
Heath^s  famous  photographs  of  Bumham  Beeches,  representing 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  unproductive  nature  of  the 

present  season.  Sir  E.  W.  Watkin,  M.P.,  mentioned  at  the 
meeting  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway  Company  that  la.st  week 
alone  the  traffic  for  the  conveyance  of  fruit  over  that  line 
showed  a  falling-off  to  the  extent  of  £500. 

Referring  to  the  article  on  "  Cowper  as  a  Gardener  " 

(page  42),  a  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  poet  removed 
to  Weston  Underwood  in  November,  178G,  and  not  to  Morton 
as  was  madvertently  stated  in  the  article  referred  to. 

The  seventh  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Woodfobd 

Horticultural  Society  which  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.  in 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  J.  Spicer,  Esq.,  The  Harts,  Woodford 
Green,  was,  we  are  informed,  a  very  good  one,  and  was  visited 
by  an  immense  number  of  spectators.  The  highest  amount 
was  received  for  admission  since  the  formation  of  the  Society, 
and  much  credit  is  due  to  the  Secretary  and  Committee  for 
the  highly  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  carried  out  the 
arrangements. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

July  22nd. 

Owing  to  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society's  Exhibition  having 
been  postponed,  this  meeting  was  one  of  only  ordinary  interest, 
although  the  Council-room  was  rendered  bright  by  the  collection 
of  new  plants,  cut  Roses,  drc,  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  Williams,  Bull, 
Barr  is,  Sugden.  Cannell,  Ac. 

Fruit  Committke.— Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Car- 
michael,  gardener  to  H.  Porteus  Oakes,  Esq.,  Newton  Court,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  sent  a  handsome-looking  Melon  beautifully  netted, 
and  with  an  orange-coloured  thick  flesh.  It  was  called  Victoty 
of  Bristol.  The  skin  is  of  a  fine  rich  yellow  colour  and  thin,  but 
the  flavour  was  not  so  good,  in  consequence,  it  was  supposed,  of 
the  unfavourable  season.  The  Committee  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
it  again  this  season  if  the  weather  should  improve.  Mr.  J. 
Thrower,  gardener  to  D.  Gumey,  Esq.,  North  Runcton  Hall,  Lynn, 
sent  a  well-netted  Melon  with  a  green  flesh  and  of  good  flavour, 
but  not  superior  to  other  varieties  in  cultivation.  It  was  thought 
to  be  over-ripe,  and  the  Committee  expre8<ied  a  wish  to  see  it  again. 
Mr.  Donaldson,  The  Gai'dens,  Stoodleigh  Court,  Tiverton,  sent  two 
seedling  Melons,  neither  of  which  was  possessed  of  any  merit. 
Mr.  S.  Woods,  The  Gardens,  Osberton  Hall,  Worksop,  sent  fruit  of 
Vanilla,  to  which  a  cultui-al  commendation  was  awarded.  Mr.  J. 
Atkins,  The  Gardens,  Lockinge  Park,  Wantage,  sent  a  fine  dish  of  I 
well-ripened  Albert  Victor  Nectarines,  and  was  awarded  a  cultural 


commendation.  A  fine  dish  of  Hautbois  Strawberries  was  exhibited 
from  Chiswick. 

Floral  Committer.— Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  The  group  of 
plants  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  included  several  that  were  deBerr- 
mg  of  notice,  such  as  Bromelia  Binotii,  a  distinct  and  pecaliar 
plant,  with  pendulous  glossy  leaves  8  to  4  feet  long  bordered  with 
strong  spines^  the  yonne  leaves  being  a  bright  red  colour,  and  the 
same  colour  tinges  the  older  leaves  for  a  ereat  part  of  their  length 
— first-class  certificate.  Anthurium  Wamewii  has  large  cordate 
leaves  of  a  metallic  green  hue,  rather  elegant.  The  plant  was 
referred  to  the  Scientific  Committee.  Encephalartos  Williamsii, 
leaves  stiff,  with  narrow  glaucous  pinnae  ;  Aaiantnm  mundulom,  a 
dwarf  and  elegant  Maidenhair  Fern.  Mr.  Bull's  collection  was 
characterised  by  a  number  of  novelties  of  especial  merit,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  the  following :— <>>leu8  James  Bam- 
shaw,  neat  habit,  foliage  streaked  with  crimson  and  yellow; 
Sarracenia  atrosanguinea,  narrow  pitohera,  1  to  2  feet  in  height, 
the  "  lids  "  dark  purplish  red,  distinct ;  Tradescantia  multicolor, 
after  the  character  of  zebrina,  leaves  streaked  with  green,  white, 
and  a  lake  tint  For  all  the  above  first-class  certificates  were 
awarded.  Several  other  noteworthy  plants  were  shown,  as  liliam 
Brownii,  bearing  flowers  of  medium  suie,  with  white  recurred 
petals  ;  the  interesting  glossy-leaved  Acacia  sphierooephala,  with 
numbers  of  its  hollow  spines  ;  the  brilliant  Hsemanthus  Eal- 
breyeri ;  and  the  moeful  Cycas  siamensis. 

Sflessrs.  James  Veitoh  d;  Sons  sent  eight  boxes  of  cut  Roies, 
including  a  number  of  excellent  varieties,  many  of  which  were 
well  represented — for  instance,  John    Hopper,  Dupuy-Jamaio. 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Duke  of   Edinburgh,  Marguerite  de  SL 
Amand,   Marie  Banmann,  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot.  Louisa  Wood, 
and  Auguste  Neumann.     A  silver  Banksian  meaal  was  awarded 
for  this  fine  collection.    Mr.  H.  Cannell.  Swanley,  Kent,  receired  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  a  collection  of  cut  olooms  of  Fuchsias,  Sweet 
Williams,  Verbenas,  and  Tuberous  Begonias,  the  latter  being  tery 
good  in  colour  and  form.    Mr.  Henry  Hooper,  Vine  Nursery.  Bath, 
received  a  similar  award  for  a  collection  of  Carnations,  Piootees, 
and  Pinks.    A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
Spyers,  Orchid-grower  to  Sir  T.  Lawrence.  Bart.,  M.P.,  Buriord 
I^ge,  Dorking,  for  Odontoglossum  coronarium.  planted  in  a  long 
narrow  box  and  beuing  an  extremely  fine  spike  of  flowers,  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  bright  pale  brown  marked  with 
yellow  at  the  base  and  with  crisped  margins,  labellum  pale  yeUow. 
Pescatoria  Klabochiana  was  also  shown,  and  a  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded.    This  plant  was  bearing  two  or  three  BoUea-like 
flowers,  only  the  colour  is  whitish,  the  tips  of  the  sepals  being 
tinged  with  a  dark  purplish  tint.  .  . 

Mr.  R.  Lloyd,  gardener,  Brookwood  Asylum,  Surrey,  exhibited 
a  number  of  new  Coleuses,  and  one.  Dr.  Brushfield,  received  the 
honour  of  a  first-class  certificate.  This  variety  is  of  strong  P^»'t^r 
leaves  large,  vei-y  deeply  and  obtusely  serrated,  clouded  and  veined 
with  crimson,  with  darker  spots,  and  a  pale  yellow  margin  ;  tl^ 
others  were  not  sufficiently  aistinct  to  receive  any  spedal  award. 
J.  Elwes,  Esq^  of  Cirencester,  received  a  first-class  certificate  for 
a  handsome  Lily,  a  variety  of  L.  Ksempferi.  The  flowers  were 
very  large,  6  to  7  inches  in  diameter,  the  perianth  divisions  white, 
ground  colour  yellow  at  the  base,  spotted  and  clouded  with  purple 
near  the  margin.  A  box  containing  eight  blooms  of  a  seedling 
Rose  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Ward  of  Ipswich.  It  was  named 
IsabellaWard,  and  said  to  be  a  seedling  from  Baronne  de  Rothschild 
crossed  by  Sombreuil ;  of  strong  habit,  and  flowers  well  in  autumn. 
The  flower  was  rather  loose,  but  of  a  delicate  blush  white  colour. 
A  second-class  certificate  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  A  Son, 
Waltham  Cross^  sent  a  box  of  new  Roses,  none  of  which,  however, 
were  very  distmct.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sugden,  Covent  Garden,  for  a  number  of  Iris  blooms  of 
good  size.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  received  a  second-class  certifi- 
cate for  Carnation  The  Queen,  a  neat  white  flower  with  a  few  pink 
streaks.  A  number  of  Pelargonium  blooms  also  came  from  the 
same  firm. 

EXOCHORDA  GRANDIFLORA. 

This  remarkably  handsome  shrub  is  one  of  the  numerous 
valuable  additions  to  our  garden  plante  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  assiduous  collector  Mr.  Fortune.  He  first  dis- 
covered it  in  the  northern  part  of  China  in  the  year  1845.  and 
some  short  time  afterwards  he  found  it  in  the  Che-kiang  Hil»« 
and  the  specimens  collected  were  dcspatehed  to  Messrs.  Stan- 
dish  k.  Noble  of  the  Bagshot  Nurseries  under  the  name  of 
Amelanchier  racemosa.  It  flowered  at  Bagshot  in  1854,  and 
then  attracted  considerable  attention  owing  to  the  profuscness 
with  which  the  flowers  were  produced  and  the  length  of  Ume 
that  they  continued  in  beauty.  From  examinations  then  made 
the  name  Amelanchier  racemosa  was  found  to  be  inaccurater 
and  the  plant  was  referred  to  the  genus  Spiraea  uuder  the 
name  of  S.  grandiflora,  but  from  certain  characters  of  the  fnut 
the  present  generic  title  was  finally  adopted. 

The  name  being  definitely  determined  general  interest  in  the 
plant  seemed  to  subside,  and  so  we  find  that  although  more 
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than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  its  introduction  it  still 
remains  comparatively  unknown  in  gardens.  This  is  the  more 
unaccountable,  as  the  merits  of  the  shrub  are  ot  no  ordinary 
character.  When  we  have  hardiness  of  habit  combined  with 
beautiful  flowers  and  a  lengthened  period  of  blooming  it  is  a 
little  surprising  that  such  valuable  qualities  should  remain 
generally  unobserved  or  neglected ;  still  this  is  only  one  of 
tbe  many  instances  which  are  constantly  occurring  to  us  of 
useful  and  attractive  plants  being  gradually  lost  in  culti- 
vation. 

The  Exochorda  is  diffuse  in  habit,  and  occasionally  requires 
a  little  pruning  to  keep  it  in  form  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed for  planting  in  shrubberies,  as  it  rarely  exceeds  9  feet  in 
height  and  flowers  freely  during  April  and  May.  The  speci- 
men figured  was  taken  from  a  s^ub  at  Stillyans,  the  new  resi- 
dence of  Lady  Dorothy  Neville  in  Sussex. 

STRAWBERRY  CULTURE  ESf  POTS. 

Considering  how  easy  it  is  to  grow  Strawberry  plants  in 
pots,  and  the  certainty  there  is  of  securing  a  fair  crop  of  fruit 
from  them  with  ordinary  attention,  it  is  a  little  surprising  that 
Strawberries  are  not  much  more  extensively  grown  in  this 
way.  As  the  season  is  unusually  late  there  is  yet  time  for  pre- 
paring plants  for  fruiting  in  pots,  though  not,  perhaps,  for  the 
•earliest  forcing,  plants  for  which  purpose  being  already  fairly 
established. 

The  best  of  the  runners  produced  by  young  plants  should 
be  selected  for  layering.  Old  plants,  or  runners  of  last  year, 
should  not  be  taken,  as  the  younger  plants  do  much  better. 
The  practice  of  layering  the  runners  in  the  pots  in  which  the 
plants  are  intended  to  fruit  is  no  doubt  a  good  one,  but  it  is 
often  more  convenient  to  layer  in  3-inch  pote.  The  soil  should 
be  placed  in  the  pots  rather  firmly  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
rim,  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf  soil  or  decayed  manure  in 
about  equal  parts  being  suitable  ;  then  plant  a  runner  in  each 
pot,  securing  them,  if  necessary,  by  a  peg  or  stone. 

During  the  time  that  the  plants  are  producing  roots  the 
soil  in  tiie  pots  must  ba  kept  constantly  moist  by  watering 
them  once  or  twice  a  di^  according  to  the  weather.  When 
the  plants  are  well  upaied  connecting  runners  should  be 
severed,  and  shortly  altwuvards  the  young  plants  will  be  xeady 
for  the  fruiting  pots.  They  cannot  be  placed  in  these  pots  too 
«oon,  and  as  soon  asi  thm  appear  to-  have  recovered  from  thia 
«ftects  of  being  separatoo^iroia  Urn  parent  plasLt 

This  potting  must  be  done  with  as  much  cai«  as  poraiblOk 
Five  and  six-inch  pots  are  the  most  suitable  siaces  ta  fruit  ^e 
plants  in.  The  smaller  sim  may"  be  employed  for  sudi  vanetiiQa 
S8  Black  Prince,  which  does  not  make  much  top  growth,  and 
the  largest  size  may  be  used  for  President  and  Keens'  Seedlings 
The  pots  should  be  clean  and  ^iy\  Dcainage  to  about  the 
depth  of  an  inch  should  be  fibMBed  in  eaoh  pot,  cov«ring  this 
with  a  thin  layer  of  fresh  horse-droppingsi  The  nuxture  m 
which  the  plants  should  be  potted  may  consist  of  good  loam 
and  cow  dung  in  a  rathfiff-  fresh  stftlie  wett  mixed.  No  sand  or 
light  material  should  be  used.  When  cow  daaiE  eannot  be 
obtained  horse  or  pig  manure  may  be  used.  A  UAtt^  of  this 
mixture  shoidd  be  put  over  the  drainage  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pots,  and  rammed  firmly  down  before  the  plants  are  put  in. 
All  round  the  ball  of  the  plant  the  soil  must  be  rammed  firmly, 
leaving  only  about  three-qua]jbaBi.ai  9/x  inch  depth  on  the  sur- 
face for  watering. 

After  potting  the  plants  may  be  placed  where  they  have  to 
make  their  growth  in  autumn.  This  position  should  be  as  much 
exposed  to  the  sun  as  possible,  and  the  pots  should  rest  on  a 
hard  bottom,  such  as  that  afforded  by  coal  ashes,  boards^  slates, 
&c.  For  a  week  or  ten  days,  unless  the  weather  is  dijc^  little 
or  no  water  will  be  needed ;  but  afterwards  water  must  be  sup- 
plied freely,  as  nothing  injures  or  checks  th«.  plants  so  muj^h  as 
allowing  them  to  become  too  dry. 

Should  the  few  details  given  i&  the  ab<»ve  remarks  b^ 
attended  to,  a  fine  lot  of  Strawbeny  plants  in  potai  will  be  the 
result  by  the  end  of  October ;  and  how  to  ti»at  than  £j»  tiie 
next  six  months  after  that  may  be  more  seasoaably  told  at  that 
time.— A  Kitchen  Gardeneb. 


tunity  of  seeing  how  Grapes  are  grown  at  the  Red  Rose  Vineries. 
I  cannot  hope  to  give  so  graphic  an  account  of  the  place  as 
Mr.  Wright  did  last  year,  neither  is  it  necessary  for  me  to 
travel  over  the  same  ground  ;  sufiice  it,  then,  to  say  that  wilii 
small  exceptions  the  place  is  substantially  the  same  as  it  was 
then. 

I  Tisited  Mr.  Witherepoon  on  July  2nd,  and  was  at  once 
shown  the  Grapes.  To  say  that  they  equal  last  year's  crop, 
and  that  is  saying  mudi,  does  no  sort  of  justice  to  them. 
They  are  greatly  superior  to  last  year  both  in  quantity  and 
in  quality.  Probably  the  bunches  are  not  quite  as  large  in- 
dividually, but  to  my  mind  they  are  collectively  very  mudi 
larger  than  they  were  last  year;  notably  the  Lady  Dowue's, 
of  which  we  were  shown  some  splendid  examples.  Waltham 
Cross  carries  some  fine  bunches,  beautiful  in  symmetry  and 
large  in  berry.  A  young  cane  of  Alnwick  Seedling  has  eight 
bunches,  which  for  size  of  berry  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass, 
anything  else  in  the  house.  The  largest  bunch  is  a  Syrian, 
which  probably  weighed  at  the  time  of  my  visit  half  a  stone. 
Of  all  the  varieties  that  are  grown  here  none  seems  to  equal 
Gros  Colman  and  Black  Alicante.  These  were  decidedly  the 
best  and  most  profitable  Grapes  last  year,  and  to  all  appear- 
ances they  will  be  the  same  this.  The  long  rods  of  these  two 
varieties,  hanging  covered  with  grandly  shaped  bunches  and 
large  noble  berries,  are  very  beautiful. 

But  to  particularise  is  needless  where  all  ia  up  to— nay, 
sometimes  beyond — the  acknowledged  standard  of  excellence. 
I  may  state,  however,  that  in  accordance  with  what  I  wrote 
last  October  the  variety  Mrs.  Pince  has  ag«in  failed.  This  is 
the  only  exception  in  the  house.  The  Vines  on  the  back  wall 
which  carried  such  a  crop  last  year  are  again  weU  cropped,  but 
not  so  heavily  ;  but  considering  that  the  front  Vines  are  this 
year  several  feet  further  up  the  rafters  this-  is  not  surpriang. 
One  grand  feature  in  this  immense  house  is  its  cleanliness— 
not  a  trace  of  vermin  of  any  description ;  everything  as  clean 
and  beftlthy  as  can  be  desired,  and  the  young  growth 
already  giving  great  promise  of  ripening  off  well. 

In  lth»  imlwated  vinery,  which  by  the  wa^y  is  used  as  an 
orchard  hovae,  a  quantity  of  fruit  trees  m  pota  and  tubs  are 
growing,  The  majority  of  these  trees,  tb^  reader  will  he 
aware,  were  saferely  injured  by  the  frost  last  December,  and 
although,  they  axe  gradually  recovering,  the  severity  of  the 
frost  has  left  a  naamento.  There  is  something  rather  curious 
about  thfi8»  trees  which  is  perhaps  worth  naming.  They  aU 
seeua  to  have  suffered  most  at  from  3  to  5  feet  from  the  ground 
leveL  In  tall  trees  the  middles  are  gone,  while  dwarf  trees 
hftvethnr  tops  frost-bitten.  While  on  this  subjeet  I  may  say 
tiittt  the  Pears,  of  which  Mr.  Witherspoon  had  doubts,  have 
fully  borne  out  the  Editors'  assertion— that  they  would  not 
bear  fruit.  After  the  fruit  is  apparently  set  it  turns  yellow 
ab»at  the  footstalk,  does  not  swell,  and  eventually  drops  off. 
The  only  Pears  which  have  withstood  the  frost  are  the  Hessle 
and  Marie  Louiae  d'Uccle;  it  is  tharefore  quite  fair  to  infer 
that  these  two  varieties  are  possessed  of  a  constitution  con- 
siderably  stronger  than  the  majority  of  Pears.  Although  the 
Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Plum  trees  suffered  ooMudisnllly,  &«  ^ 
marked  above,  many  of  them  are  carrying  a  laar  sprinkling  of 
fine  fvuits.  The  only  Peach,  on  the^  hack  viiaall  that  has  done  at 
all  well  is  Boyal  George,  a  valuabte;  Yttm^  of  a  hardy  con- 
stitution. 

In  the  oulaide  garden  there  is  a  grand  piespect  of  small 
fruits,  Gooseberries  and.  S<WKwberries  Ixxing  particularly  fine 
and  promifting.  The  on^>o£  Arpples,  Pears,  and  Plums  is  light, 
owing  to  th»  injured  fruit  spsi»  referred  to.  On  the  whole  the 
pteice  is  a  great  credit  to  its  owner,  and  when  the  fact  that 
he  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  amateur  is  considered,  it  appears 
doubly  so,  and  we  sincerely  regret  that  a  misfortune  such  as 
destroyed,  his  fruit  crop  this  year  should  have  happened  to 
hua  ;  bu*  as  Mr.  Witherspoon  is  not  a  person  likely  to  be 
djecoiiniged  by  failures  we  feel  confident  that  he  will  try  to 
deviea  means  whereby  he  will  be  able  in  a  great  measure  to 
oaaBrc  a  crop^in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances  and  the  strange 
*  vicissituda^of  our  changeable  climate. — Peteb  Ferguson. 


BED  ROSE  VINERIES. 

Eveby  reader  of  the  Journal  must  have  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  popular  owner  of  this  place  through 
pterusing  the  many  able  articles  which  he  has  from  time  to 
time  contributed  to  its  pages,  but  not  everyone  has  an.  oppor- 


T»E  Reigate  Rose  Show. — "D.,  Deal^'  in  his,  to  us  here, 
very  gratifying  account  of  our  Rose  Show,  from  want  of  local 
inlbEwation  made  two  or  three  slight  mistakes.  It  was  the 
"Ryil^jl?  station  he  referred  to,  not  the  Reigate.  The  Show  was 
held  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Waterlow ;  and  the  name  of  the 
young  lady  who  deservedly  gained  so  much  praise  for  her 
exquisite  and  successful  table  decoration  is  Miss  Flora  Thorn- 
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ton,  not  Ml88  ThompBon.  I  am  sme  "  D.,  Deal;'  will  fofrpfive 
me  for  tfam  assaxning  the  right  to  correct  so  great  an  anthoritj 
as  himself.— John  Payne,  Treanrer  of  the  Reigate  JRoJte 
AuocUttUm. 

ANTHUTUUM  SCHERTZERIANUM. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  free  and  naefal  of  stove  plants,  and 
does  not  require  nearly  so  much  heat  and  coddling  as  many 
cthen  lees  pretentions.    There  are  many  forms  of  this  plant 
--lttS<e  and  oiiall  flowered,  light  or  high  coloured,  red  or 
yelJow  in  the  spadiz-Hliie  in  great  measure  to  the  raising  of 
plants  from  seed.    It  is  not  advisable,  except  for  purposes  of 
increase,  to  allow  plants  to  form  and  mature  seeds,  as  it  retards 
their  growth  more  than  anything  short  of  absolute  neglect 
fiemore  the  flowers,  therefore,  as  soon  as  they  &de  when  seed 
is  not  required.    If  the  object  is  to  raise  plants  from  seeds, 
eight  or  nine  months  will  elapse  before  the  seed  is  mature ;  it 
will  then  require  to  be  washed  clear  of  the  pulp.    Sow  in  pans 
half  filled  with  drainage,  filled  to  the  rim  with  chopped  sphag- 
mnn  mized  with  a  fourth  of  peat  and  a  sizUi  of  sand,  press  it 
wefl  down,  give  a  good  watering,  and  again  press  so  as  to  form 
a  smooth  surface,  on  which  scatter  the  seed^.    Keep  the  soil 
constantly  damp,  and  shade  from  powerful  or  direct  sun.    In 
a  wann  house  not  less  than  60°  at  night  the  seedlings  will 
appear  in  a  few  weeks,  when  they  should  hare  more  light,  and 
when  large  enough  to  handle  prick  them  off  in  pans  prepared 
as  far  sowing  the  seed  ;  only  half  instead  of  a  fourth  of  peat 
sfaonid  be  employed  with  the  sphagnum  and  sand  as  before. 
Keep  the  'young  plants  growing,  and  when  large  enough  pot 
tliem  off  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  giving  preference  to  the  strongest 
plantB,  as  tiiey  invariably  afford  the  largest  and  best  spathes. 
Kow^  is  a  good  time  to  afford  additional  pot  room  to  any  plants 
requiring  it.     They  succeed  in  a  porous  moisture-holding 
material,  such  as  equal  parts  of  Inm]^  peat  and  chopped  sphag- 
num, vHth  a  sixth  of  crystal  sand,  and  a  little  lumpy  charcoal. 
Being  a  sorface-rooter  much  soil  is  not  necessary,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  the  drainage  be  thorough  to  allow  of  the  water 
paiwing  away  freely.-*6.  A. 


AN  AFTERNOON  AT  KEW. 

Wanbbring  about  the  lovely  gardens  at  Kew  one  might 
fancy  oneself  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  London,  particu- 
larly when  yon  seek  that  part  of  the  gardens  that  1  dia.  Few 
of  the  holiday  folk  trouble  the  herbaceous  department.  The 
people  want  gaudy  flowers  and  glass  honses,  not  beds  for 
the  most  part  full  of  flowers  which  at  fiiBt  sight  seem  little 
better  than  weeds ;  so  they  keep  near  the  Palm  house  and  the 
gay  beds  that  fringe  the  lake.  Only  a  gardener  or  two  and  a 
stadent  like  myself  are  to  be  found  here.  A  policeman  puts 
his  head  in  for  a  moment^  but  seeing  only  a  poor  parson  and 
another  man  with  a  book  in  his  hand  he  thinks  he  may  leave 
US  alone,  so  vanishes. 

Half  hi  diade  are  the  beds,  fbr  the  noble  Elms  temper  the 
sun^s  rays  and  cihade  half  the  garden,  so  that  it  is  unaer  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  I  set  to  work  to  note  some  of 
the  most  prominent  flowers.  Here  I  must  own  I  made  a  mis- 
take in  coming  without  a  book  on  hardy  flowers.  Such  a 
work  as  that  of  Mr.  Butherland  would  be  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance as  a  book  of  reference  m  which  to  mark  down  flowers  in 
bloom,  for  all  the  beds  are  arranged  according  to  the  natural 
order  of  the  flowers.  The  Composites  •  are  together,  the 
Amaryllids  by  themselves,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn 
to  the  p^fes  where  the  order  is  treated  of  to  verify  the  flowers. 
Bistinct  well-written  labels  mark  every  flower,  and  a  visitor 
may  learn  more  in  an  afternoon  at  -Kew  than  from  weeks  of 
study  at  home. 

My  principal  object  in  visiting  K.ew  was,  however,  the  Iris, 
and  here  I  must  say  I  was  disappointed.  I  expected  to  see  far 
more  In  bloom  liian  I  f6nnd.  I  was  a  little  late  it  is  true,  for 
agresrt  nnmber  of  the  harbota  family  were  over,  still  I  expected 
to  see  many  more  than  1  did.  I  was  delighted,  however,  to 
find  several  blooms  of  the  original  Iris  Kasmpf^ri.  This  is  so 
shy  a  bloomer  that  I  found  none  at  Tooting,  but  at  Kew  the 
one  plant  had  several  fine  flowers.  I  found  one  bulbous  Isib 
in  bloom  which  I  had  not  seen  at  Tooting.  It  is  Xiphion  Insi- 
tanicnm.  It  has  "bri^t  yellow  standaj^  with  deep  orange 
^dls.  Iris  plieata  was  in  bloom.  It  is  a  beautiful  ^lecimen  of 
the  bsmM  section ;  the  standards  are  white  margined  with 
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In  the  general  herbaceous  beds  I  found  good  blooms  of  Bap- 
tisia  australis,  Galega  orientalis,  Epilobium  angustifolium, 
white,  something  like  a  single  Rocket  The  beautiful  white 
Lily-like  bloom  Anthericum  Liliago  and  several  specimens  of 
Hemerocallis  were  among  the  most  striking  blooms.  I  was  a 
littie  disappointed  with  tiie  display  made  by  the  Ddphiniums 
and  Campanulas,  though  there  were  several  in  bloom.  I  found 
fine  examples  of  Phlox  pilosa  and  P.  oarolina  in  bloom,  also 
Ancbusa  and  many  varieties  of  Digitalis  but  in  no  way  superior. 

The  Pentstemons  were  just  coming  into  flower,  also  the 
Salvias.    The  different  species  of  Armeria  were  in  full  bloom. 

After  the  Iris  bed  I  was  most  interested  and  pleased  with 
the  Aquilegias.  I  found  here  that  gem  which  I  have  often 
read  of  but  never  before  seen — A.  chrysantha  cserulea.  This 
is  a  beautiful  variety  of  A.  chrysantha.  The  petals  are  light 
blue,  while  the  spurs  are  primrose ;  the  combination  of  colour 
is  most  delightful.  There  was  another  novelty — ^A.  califomica 
hybrida.  This  has  yellow  stamens  and  red  orange  spurs.  A. 
olympica,  another  novelty,  is  rather  like  A.  glandulosa  with 
short  spurs,  but  the  petals  ne  veined  with  primrose  instead  of 
blue.  I  found  also  a  white  Poppy  (Papaver  alpinnm),  and 
several  rare  species  of  Clematis  ovata.  Some  grand  herbaceous 
Geraniums  made  the  rockery  quite  gay. 

There  were  not  many  aquatics  in  bloom.  The  principal  one 
was  the  well-known  Water  Hawthorn  (Aponogeton  distachyon); 
but  I  found  one  gem,  a  Primula,  growing  in  a  pot  plunged  in 
the  water.  It  is  called  Primula  luteola,  and  has  primrose  or 
pale  yeUow  trusses  of  flower  about  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
wild  Oxlip. 

There  were,  of  course,  very  many  more  herbaceous  plants  in 
bloom  at  Kew  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  the  list  would  be  too  long 
for  your  space.  I  have  endeavoured  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more 
leading  sorts  which  I  noted  down,  and  which  I  hope  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  your  raiders.  I  know  no  more  delightful 
place  to  spend  a  summer  afternoon  than  these  gardens ;  and 
when  you  combine  business  with  pleasure,  and  try  and  stock 
your  mind  with  knowledge  at  the  same  time  as  yon  fill  your 
lungs  with  oxygen,  you  find  the  time  slip  away  most  pleasantiy, 
and  return  home  a  fresher  if  not  a  more  cultivated — Wyli> 
Savaoe. 

ROSES,  WALL  FRUITS,  Ac,  IN  WALES. 

In  a  note  in  the  Jtntmal  qf  JBaftievltttre  for  May  Ist,  on 
the  effects  of  the  late  severe  season  on  Tea  Roses,  I  mentioned 
that  those  which  were  nninjured  would  bloom  better  than 
usual,  at  least  in  this  district ;  and  that  expectation  has  been 
verified,  for  the  more  hardy  have  been  covered  with  a  profusion 
of  blooms  which  for  once  has  been  sufficientiy  late  to  escape 
spring  frosts.  Belle  Lyonnaise  and  Marshal  Kiel  have  sur- 
passed all  others ;  of  the  latter  470  blooms  have  been  cut  from 
the  two  largest  tnes,  and  many  still  remain.  It  has  shown  its 
Noisette  character  by-clnstcaring,  but  these  were  all  disbudded,. 
as  our  Roses  are  required  by  the  family  during  the  London 
season  and  are  cut  as  single  blooms.  Many  of  tiie  more  tender 
Teas  that  suffered  most  are  now  making  good  growth,  and 
Hybrid  Perpetuate  are  locking  all  the  better  for  being  later, 
especially  maidens. 

The  season  is  certainly  very  backward,  bnt  if  we  only  have 
good  weatiier  to  ripen  fruits  we  shall  have  better  crops  here 
than  for  years  past.  Apricots  show  a  heavy  and  healthy  crop* 
Peaches  have  aJso  a  good  crop,  but  the  foliage  and  growth  are 
poor,  and  as  the  stoning  is  in  prc^gress  some  loss  may  yet  be 
expected.  The  growth  generally  is  slow  and  the  foliage  small, 
yet  I  have  not  seen  a  single  leaf  aileeted  with  blister.  Can  it 
be  that  the  continued  cold  has  sttited  them,  in  that  reqwct  at 
least,  better  than  sudden  ciianges  ?  In  previous  years  with 
more  healthy  growth  tiiere  has  always  been  more  or  less  of 
blistering.  Of  the  newer  varieties  Dr.  Hogg  Peach  and  Lord 
Napier  Nectarine  seem  to  be  tte  hardiest,  having  made  splendid 
healthy  growih  in  defiance  of  the  prolonged  cold.  Cherries, 
both  sweet  and  M<»elloe,  have  heavy  crops.  Pears  unprotected 
are  a  &ilure  or  nearly  so,  but  Where  a  covering  was  employed 
they  have  set  well  and  we  swelling  freely  ;  while  Quinces, 
which  bloom  much  later,  have  a  crapfot  the  first  time  for  years. 
Apples  are  very  variable  in  the  guden :  one  tree  is  heavily 
laden,  tiie  next  has  none,  but  tbere  is  a  good  average  yield  in 
the  orchard.  Plums,  except  Vlct<M!ia,  of  which  I  grow  most, 
are  scarce,  this  result  arising  trom  deficient  bloom  and  not 
from  frost.  All  small  fruits  have,  Without  exception,  heavy 
d^^.  Figsare  not  satisfactooey  ;  some  trees  of  Brown  Turkey 
have  half  a  -iwqp,  while  «k  traea  «f  Bnmswiok  and  Whita 
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Marseilles  bear  little  bat  leaves  this  season :  all  are  on  a  wall 
with  a  west  aspect.  Some  were  bundled  and  well  thatched 
with  straw,  others  were  left  last  winter  without  any  protection  ; 
these  are  rather  better  in  each  varietr.  Those  that  were  pro- 
tected broke  into  growth  a  little  earlier.  It  is  probable  that 
the  embryo  Figs  were  also  sooner  on  the  move,  tnus  incurring 
greater  risk  of  injury  from  frost.  Such  useful  additions  to  the 
dessert  as  Mulberries,  Medlars,  and  Walnuts  promise  to  be 
plentiful. — R.  C,  St.  IbgaiMj  Glamorganshire. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Although  the  weather  has  been  so  long  cold  and  wet  Potatoes 
are  growing  strongly,  and  there  is  little  or  no  trace  of  disease  ; 
but  there  is  a  great  need  of  bright  weather  to  check  the  growth 
and  induce  the  production  of  tubers.  The  lateness  of  the  Potato 
and  Pea  crops  will  retard  the  planting-out  of  Broccoli,  drc,  and  as 
the  season  is  fast  passing  away  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  in  plant- 
ing Cauliflowers  for  autumn  use^  also  Broccolis,  Savoys,  and 
other  description  of  greens  for  wmter  and  spring  use,  planting 
either  between  the  rows  of  Potatoes  or  in  any  vacant  ground  that 
may  be  available,  from  which  they  may  be  removed  as  the  ground 
becomes  cleared  of  Peas  and  Potatoes.  The  latter  if  they  are 
attacked  by  disease  should  be  lifted  without  delay,  as  to  leave 
them  in  the  ground  is  to  endanger  the  whole  crop,  whilst  lifting 
will  arrest  the  proness  of  the  disease.  Carefully  pick  out  the 
•diseased  tubers  and  store  away  those  that  are  sound.  The 
tubers  of  medium  size  should  be  selected  for  sets,  placing  them 
thinly  in  a  dry  airy  shed.  Ground  should  be  reserved,  and  where 
practicable  prepared  for  the  main  crop  of  autumn-sown  Onions 
and  that  very  important  crop  Winter  Spinach.  A  sowing  of 
early  Cabbage  should  be  made  without  delay,  and  a  good  sowing 
should  also  be  made  of  such  hardy  kinds  of  Lettuce  as  Bath  or 
Brown  Cos  (black-seeded^,  Bath  or  Brown  Sugarloaf  Cos,  and 
Stanstead  Park,  which  will  afford  a  late  supply.  The  earliest 
Celery  shoald  be  earthed-up,  taking  care  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
water  at  the  roots,  and  that  the  leaves  are  kept  close  together. 
Later  crops  should  only  have  a  moderate  earthing  to  keep  the 
plants  steady,  and  if  the  plants  be  dusted  with  soot  whilst  damp 
It  will  help  to  ward  off  attacks  of  the  fly.  The  planting-out  of 
late  crops  must  be  proceeded  with  and  brought  to  a  close  as  soon 
as  possible.  Rosette  Coleworts  will  be  ready  to  prick  or  plant 
out  from  the  seed  beds.  Chervil  and  Com  Salad  sown  now  will 
stand  for  the  best  part  of  the  winter,  preferably  in  a  sheltered 
4>order.  When  ready  take  up  Gktrlic  and  Shallots,  spreading  them 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  a  few  days,  so  tnat  the^  may  be 
well  dried.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  earlier  kinds  of  autumn- 
sown  Onions,  the  general  crop  of  which  will  not  be  ready  to  pull 
for  some  time  vet.  Tomatoes,  when  they  have  covered  the  allotted 
sfMice,  should  be  well  thinned  of  the  large  leaves  and  stopped  a 
joint  beyond  the  trusses. 

HARDT  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees  trained  to  walls  should  be  fre- 
quently looked  over,  nailing  or  tying  in  leading  shoots,  and  re- 
moving or  stopping  any  not  required.  The  undue  production  of 
wood  must  be  restrained  by  timely  stopping  or  removing  strong 
forerights  altogether.  Apples  have  in  some  instances  set  a  good 
•crop,  sflch  as  Keswick  Codlin,Lord  Suffield,  Cox's  Pomona,Wamer's 
King,  Cellini,  Holland  Pippin,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Hunthouse, 
CocJcpit,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  and  Northern  Greening  in  culinary 
kinds  ;  Irish  Peach,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Kerry  Pippin,  King 
-of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Court  of  Wick,  Syke  House 
Busset,  Golden  Busset.  lUinette  du  Canada,  Adams'  Pearmain, 
Cockle  Pippin,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Dutch  Migpionne,  and  Stnrmer 
Pippin  in  dessert  kinds.  The  season  is,  however,  so  far  advanced 
and  the  weather  so  unfavourable,  that  unless  we  are  favoured  with 
Tery  fine  weather  the  crop  will  be  of  little  yalue.  The  growth 
should  be  kept  well  thinned,  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the 
spurs,  keeping  the  shoots  stopped  to  about  three  leaves.  The 
•different  kmds  of  bush  fruit  will  need  to  be  carefully  netted  to 
preserve  them  from  birds ;  also  late  Cherries.  Continue  to  pot 
.runners  of  Strawberries  for  making  new  plantations  about  the 
middle  of  next  month,  or  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  filled  the  pots 
with  roots.  Forced  plants  that  were  planted  out  in  May  and 
early  June  should  have  the  runners  removed  and  be  well  mulched, 
and  they  will  afford  an  acceptable  autumn  crop  if  the  weather 
should  prove  favourable. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Mel/mi. — If  fruit  of  these  be  required  very  late  a  last  sowing 
should  now  be  made,  but  unless  there  be  a  heht  and  well-heated 
structure  aTailable  the  prospect  of  a  crop  will  be  indifferent. 
The  batch  of  plants  for  fruiting  in  October  should  be  planted  at 
once,  it  being  equally  necessary  that  they  have  a  light  well- 
heated  structure.  If  the  weather  be  bright  and  the  temperature 
at  ni^ht  does  not  fall  below  65^  fire  heat  may  be  dispensed  with, 
only  it  is  necessary  that  the  bottom  heat,  if  derived  from  ferment- 
ing materials  be  90*',  and  80^  to  85®  if  from  hot-water  pipes ;  the 


temperature  of  the  house  by  day  70^  to  75^,  advancing  with  bud 
heat  to  85°  or  9QP.  In  pits  or  frames  the  last  batch  will  now  be 
setting  their  fruit,  and  a  good  watering  should  be  given  before 
the  flowers  open.  If  watering  is  necessary  during  the  time  the 
fruits  are  settmg  it  should  be  done  carefully,  as  a  diy  atmospbeie 
with  rather  free  ventilation  is  essential  to  a  good  set.  Sjringe 
freely,  and  afford  copious  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  of  all 
growing  crops,  always  excej>t  during  the  setting  and  ripening 
periods.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  of  the  different  crops  are  set  and 
swelling  earth  up  the  plants  firmly.  Keep  the  growths  well  in 
hand  after  the  fruit  commences  to  swell  so  as  to  admit  light  and 
air  to  the  principal  leaves,  also  stop  all  lateral  growths  to  one  jomt. 
If  canker  appears  at  the  collar  promptly  arrest  its  piogresa  by 
rubbing  the  part  with  quicklime ;  and  if  there  be  any  eridenoe  of 
the  frmt  cracking  cut  the  vine  half  through  a  few  joints  below 
the  fruit,  reducing  the  supply  of  water  at  the  root  and  maintain- 
ing a  dry  well-ventilated  atmosphere. 

Fines.— Take  advantage  of  the  clearing-out  of  the  plants  which 
were  started  into  fruit  early  in  the  year  to  give  the  successional 
plants  more  room.  The  fermenting  materials  will,  if  they  were 
renewed  in  spring,  only  require  the  turning  of  the  bed  to  a  depth 
of  18  inches,  but  beds  that  were  not  renewed  in  spring  should 
have  a  foot  of  new  tan  mixed  with  the  old  to  a  depth  of  18  inches. 
The  suckers  from  the  fruited  plants  above  alluded  to  will  be  in  a 
fit  state  for  potting,  but  before  doing  so  a  pit  having  a  fermenting 
bed  with  a  bottom  heat  of  90"^  must  be  in  readiness  to  receiTe 
them.  In  potting  ram  the  fibrous  loam  firmly  in  the  potA  and 
round  the  base  of  the  sucker.  Water  and  place  the  plants  in  the 
bed,  bringing  the  plung^nff  material  over  the  surface  of  the  pots  so 
as  to  secure  them  against  oecoming  dry  at  the  top,  and  to  prevent 
having  recourse  to  watering  again  until  roots  are  formed.  The 
plants  must  be  effectually  shaded  from  powerful  sun,  and  the  pits 
ventilated  at  85°.  Lightly  syringe  the  plants  overhead  occasionaDy. 

PLANT  HOUSBS. 

Stnre. — ^Eucharis  amazonica  is  indispensable  where  the  demand 
for  cut  flowers  is  considerable,  and  with  a  sufilcient  nnmber  of 
plants  it  can  be  had  in  bloom  through  the  year  by  growing  and 
resting  a  portion  of  the  plants  at  different  seasons.  Plants  that 
bloomed  early  and  have  since  made  and  completed  the  growth 
should  be  rested.  Place  the  plants  in  a  temperature  abont  10* 
lower  than  that  in  which  they  have  been  grown  for  five  or  six 
weeks,  allowing  no  more  water  than  to  prevent  the  foliage  suffer- 
ing, alter  which  return  them  to  heat  and  they  will  quickly  throw 
up  their  flowers.  If  cuttings  be  now  taken  of  Poinsettias,  short 
stubby  shoots  of  about  4-inch  lengths  with  heels  and  inserted  in 
sandy  soil,  they  will  root  quickly  in  gentle  heat  kept  rather  close, 
makmg  nice  sturdy  plants  grown  on  m  plenty  of  light  and  not  too 
much  heat.  The  Tuberous-rooted  section  of  Begonias,  thongh 
best  treated  as  temperate  and  hardy  subjects,  are  suitable  for  a 
display  in  this  structure  earl^  and  also  late  in  the  season.  Seed- 
lings from  seed  sown  in  spring  and  grown  on  in  gentle  h^t,  if 
shifted  into  larger  pots  as  they  require  it,  giving  the  last  shift  as 
the  plants  show  bloom,  and  grown  on  shelves  near  the  glass,  will 
make  a  erand  display  late  in  the  season. 

GreenhouMe, — For  room  decoration  nothing  is  so  well  adapted 
as  Palms,  Dracaenas,  and  other  foliage  plants,  and  it  is  surpn^g 
what  a  time  they  will  keep  in  good  condition  if  properly  watered. 
01  Palms  Corypha  australis,  Latania  borbonica,  Xt.  aurea,  Phcenix 
reclinata,  P.  tenuis,  Pritchardia  filamentosa,  Seaforthia  elegans, 
Kentia  Fosteriana,  Areca  Baueri,  A.  rubra,  Sabal  Adansoni,  and 
Thrinax  parvifiora  may  be  enumerated  as  suitable  when  in  a  small 
state,  in  which  they  may  be  kept  by  restricting  the  root  room, 
there  being  no  necessity  to  affora  large  pots  unless  the  object  be 
to  grow  the  plants  on  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  the  Palms  may  he 
added  Aralia  leptophylla,  A.  quinquefolia,  A.  reticulata,  Dracaena 
australis,  D.  rubra,  and  D.  congesta,  Beaucamea  recurvata,  Yucca 
filamentosa  variegata,  T.  quadrioolor,  Y.  aloifolia  variegsta, 
Y.  filifera,  and  Y.  Stokesi ;  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata,  Casoarina 
sumatrana,  Lomatia  elegantissima,  L.  salicifolia,  and  L.  fermginea, 
Ficus  elastica,  Surva  latifolia  variegata,  Grevillea  Hilli,  6.  elegans 
and  G.  robusta.  The  last  with  Lomadas  having  foliage  of  the 
most  elesant  description  will  not  bear  being  kept  continuously  io 
the  dwelling  house  like  the  harder  Palms.  Plants  intended  for 
room  decoration  should  be  groyfn  in  light  airy  positions  with  no 
more  heat  than  to  keep  them  in  steady  g^wth,  insuring  their  fnll 
development.  Encourage  Chrysanthemums  by  the  use  of  liqai<l 
manure  every  other  time  they  require  water,  so  soon  as  the  roots 
get  fairly  hold  of  the  soil  after  being  placed  in  their  flowering 
pots.  It  is  a  practice  with  some  to  plunge  the  pots,  thinking 
that  it  saves  watering  and  maintains  more  uniform  moisture  at 
the  roots,  which  is  no  doubt  correct ;  at  the  same  time,  with  proper 
attention  in  watering  there  is  less  danger  of  the  plants  rooting 
through  when  plac^  on  a  hard  bottom,  and  the  wood  is  shorter 
jointed.  On  no  account  must  the  plants  be  allowed  to  lack  water, 
for  if  thev  do  the  lower  leaves  will  suffer. 

Early-Jlowered  Pelargoniums  should  be  placed  outdoors  in  the 
full  sun  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood  previously  to  cutting  them 
down.  Propasation  ma^  be  proceeded  with,  as  the  cuttings  strike 
freely  whilst  the  foliage  is  fresh  and  green.  Insert  them  m  sandy 
soil,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  half-spent  hotbed,  and  they  speedily 
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prodnoe  roots.  ^  LiUam  anratnxn  coming  on  for  later  flowering 
will  now  require  copions  supplies  of  water,  and  should  have 
top-dieniugs  of  old  cow  dung  or  well-decayed  manure,  and  the 
plants^  supported  with  sticks.     L.  speciosum  yars.  should  have 
attention  in  tying  the  stems  well  out  where  a  numher  of  bulbs 
are  grown  in  a  pot.    Keep  a  vigilant  watch  for  aphides,  mulching 
the  surface  with  rich  material,  and  keeping  the  plants  well  sup- 
plied  with  water  and  occasionally  with  liquid  manure.    Plants  of 
liKnms  that  have  flowered  should  be  placed  outdoors  and  duly 
attended  to  with  water,  as  the  longer  the  foliage  is  kept  healthy 
the  greater  is  the  strength  accumulated  in  the  bulbs,  and  the 
strangu'  will  next  season's  growth  and  blooms  be.     Cinerarias 
and  Primulas  for  autumn  flowering  should  receive  their  final 
potting  before  they  become  rootbonnd,  placing  the  pots  on  a  hard 
bott(»n  of  ashes  in  a  cold  frame.    Water  copiously,  and  occasion- 
ally with  liqaid  manure,  as  the  stronger  the  plants  the  finer  will 
be  the  bloom.^    Keep  them  cool  by  free  ventilation,  and  afford 
shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day.    Sow  herbaceous  Calceolariss  in 
pots  or  pans,  and  place  them  under  a  handlight  m  a  shady  situ- 
ation to  lessen  the  necessity  for  watering.    Chrysanthemums  must 
be  staked  and  tied  up  as  ther  advance  in  growth,  for  if  neglected 
in  that  respect  they  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  wind ;  and 
when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  afford  liquid  manure  at  every 
alternate  watering,  or  not  more  distantly  than  once  a  week.  Zonal 
Pelargoninms  intended  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering  should 
be  at  onoe  potted  and  plunged  in  ashes  outside.    Stop  the  shoots 
if  neoessaiT  to  induce  compact  growth,  and  supply  liquid  manure 
oocaaoonalfy  to   enable  them  to  make   good  growth.     Young 
TinnoaB  plants  of  Fuchsias  are  the  better  for  being  plunged  in 
aues  ontdooTB,  as  full  exposure  to  light  and  air  consolidates  the 
growths  and  causes  them  to  produce  good  foliage  and  blossoms. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Flower  beds  are  not  in  nearly  so  satisfactory  a  condition  as  is 
izsnal  at  this  time  of  year,  but  such  moisture-loving  plants  as  Cal- 
ceolarias, Yiolas^  Lobelias,  Ac,  are  thriving  and  have  caused  little 
trouble  in  watenng  so  far.    Seed  pods  and  decayed  flowers  should 
be  remoTed ;    indeed  all  bedding  plants  should  have  the  seed 
Tessels  removed  as  soon  as  the  petals  fall,  as  the  production  of 
seed  tends  greatly  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  plant.     Verbenas 
should  be  kept  well  pegged  down  until  the  ground  is  covered.   To 
have  fine  be^  of  these  the^  must  be  frequently  picked  over  and 
Icept  well  thinned  by  nipping  a  portion  of  the  shoots  back,  so  as 
to  admit  light  and  air  and  thus  induce  fresh  young  ^wth.    Such 
free>growinff  plants  as  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium   varie- 
gatnm,  Stellaria  graminea  aurea,  and  others  employed  for  carpet 
TOdding,  soon  encroach  on  less  vigorous  plants  if  not  frequently 
pinched-in.    The  effect  of  carpet  lading  is  greatly  marred  if  the 
ones,  Ac,  forming  the  patterns  are  not  kept  clear  and  distinct. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  **  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  jwst. 

8EEDLIN0  "FKLAfiGOVWM  (jO,  IT.  il.).— The  flower  of  the  Show  Pelar- 
gODimn  had  shed  the  whole  of  its  petals,  and  we  axe  oonaequently  nnable  to 
form  an  opinion  of  its  nwrits.  Had  yon  applied  a  drop  of  gam  to  the  base 
«f  the  petals  the  flowers  would  have  arrived  In  good  condition.  We  may, 
howerer,  observe  that  there  Is  nothing  very  rranarkable  in  the  ooloor  of  the 
petals ;  and  unlees  the  flower  is  of  exceptionally  good  form  and  the  plant  of 
good  hBfait,  Uie  variety  will  not  be  eqnal  to  those  already  in  commerce. 

Show  Pslarookitms  iAmatew,  Oxon).—Aa  tbe  flowers  are  fading  re- 
move idl  the  tnunes,  syringe  the  plants  ttioronghly  to  cleanse  them  from 
insects,  and  place  them  in  a  sunny  position  out  of  doors,  only  watering  them 
occasloiudly  to  prevent  the  leaves  uirivelling  and  falling  prematurely.  They 
will  then  ripen  their  wood.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  are  brown  and  bard  cut 
down  the  plants  to  within  an  Inch  or  leas  of  tbe  part  to  which  they  were 
pruned  last  year.  If  the  rains  axe  not  excessive  the  plants  may  remain  out 
of  doors  to  break ;  they  are  better,  however,  if  they  are  in  frames,  so  that  the 
lights  can  be  placed  over  them  daring  drenching  xains.  When  they  have 
grown  aboat  half  an  inch  shake  them  out  of  tbe  pots,  slightly  shortening 
any  straggling  roots,  and  pot  the  plants  firmly  in  smaller,  well-drained, 
elean  pots,  watering  sparingly  for  a  time,  and  keeping  the  plants  rather 
dose  nntil  they  recover  from  the  check  they  have  received ;  then  give  air 
identifaUy  and  water  more  freely,  yet  with  care,  and  they  will  shortly  be- 
come stmnly  healthy  jdants  in  finiB  condition  for  passing  the  winter  and  for 
flowering  next  year. 

Htdravgxab  (A  Tounff  Oardener).—U  stout  short-Jointed  cuttings  are 
inserted  now  and  kept  in  a  dose  place  ontU  rooted  they  will  form  dwarf 
.plants  that  will  prodnoe  fine  heads  of  flowan  next  year.     The  cnttlngs 


should  be  inserted  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  and  when  tliera  are  filled  with  roots 
the  best  of  tho  plants  may  be  shifted  in  6-inch  pots,  the  others  remaininsr 
in  their  cutting  pots  until  spring,  when  they  can  be  shifted  as  soon  as  the 
flower  heads  are  visible.  The  plants  during  the  summer  should  be  pUuxd  in 
a  simny  position  out  of  doors,  simply  M'atering  them  as  required  :  the  growth 
will  then  become  matured,  and  flower  heads  will  form.  Dwarf  Hydrangeas 
are  very  useful  for  decorative  purposes  in  early  summer.  When  tbe  flower 
heads  form  in  the  spring  the  plants  require  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure ; 
they  then  produce  healthy  foliage  and  large  flowers. 

Planting  NTMPHiEA  odorata  (^m).— The  tank  is  much  too  shallow, 
it  being  necessary  that  there  be  4  to  6  inches  of  strong  loam  phiced  at  the 
bottom  for  the  Lily  to  be  planted  in,  which  it  may  by  turning  it  out  of  the 
pot  and  making  the  soil  firm  around  the  ball.  The  tank  should  be  filled  with 
soft  or  pond  water,  allowing  a  depth  of  water  of  IS  to  15  inches  over  the  soil. 
Though  being  of  moderate  growth  it  will  do  in  a  less  depth  of  water  provided 
there  be  room  laterally  to  admit  of  the  leaves  floating,  linnniiig  water 
is  not  necessary,  it  being  sufficient  if  the  water  be  replenished  as  necessary 
with  rain  or  pond  water  poured  through  a  rose  watering  pot  so  as  resemble 
rain     The  conservatory  would  be  more  suitable  than  a  warm  greenhouse. 

CUCUMBKRS  IKPBSTBD  WITH  ApmoBS  (T.  ^.).— When  aphides  obtain  a 
hold  it  is  diiBcuIt  to  effect  a  riddance  except  by  repeated  fumigations,  doing 
so  two  or  three  nights  consecutively,  and  moderately  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
foliage,  taking  care  to  have  the  leaves  dry,  and  to  deliver  the  smoke  as  cool 
as  possible.  Syringing  with  tobacco  juice,  half  a  pint  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
would  also  prove  effectual,  repeating  if  necessary.  There  is  no  preventive 
of  insect  attacks  other  than  syringing  and  maintaining  a  sweet  atmosphere, 
the  attack  being  probably  due  to  the  prolonged  sunless  weather. 

Bbdded  Oekanixths  not  Flowbrinq  (/.  R.  Fr.).~Thc  gaslight  shin- 
ing on  them  is  not  the  cause.  The  plants  probably  vfere  not  well  ripened 
in  growth,  or  the  position  is  shaded. 

Potatoes  Dkcatino  M.£.).— Bxoeasive  wet  is  tbe  cause  ;  and  if  the 
temperature  increases  to  any  great  extent,  and  at  the  same  time  wet  and 
dull  weather  prevails,  the  murrain  will  almost  certainly  make  its  appearance. 
We  attribute  its  general  absence  hitherto  to  the  low  temperature  of  tbe 
month.  We  have  seen  some  instances  of  the  disease  this  year,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  so  virulent  as  we  have  known  it  in  formor  years  when  the  wet  was 
accompanied  by  greater  heat  than  has  been  recently  registered. 

Blight  on  Applb  Trees  iAmaUw).—lt  yon  refer  to  tbe  American 
blight,  which  covere  the  branches  in  unsightly  wool-like  patches,  dress  the 
ports  with  paraflln  with  a  painter's  brush,  not  applying  the  oil  to  the 
foliage  or  to  the  smooth  bark  where  there  are  no  insects.  Mildew  may  be 
destroyed  bv  dusting  the  foliage  with  flowen  of  sulphur,  just  syringing  the 
trees  if  needed  so  that  the  sulphur  adheres  to  ^e  leaves. 

Neapolitan  Violets  (M«m).— The  plants  grow  freely  if  planted  in 
good  soil  and  kept  free  from  weeds  and  runners ;  but  a  south-west  border  is 
not  the  best  position  for  them.  A  border  facing  east  or  north  would  be  more 
suitable,  being  cooler.  During  their  flowering  period  the  pUnts  are  quite 
worthy  of  the  protection  of  glass,  as  when  thus  protected  the  flowers  are 
finer,  cleaner,  and  sweeter  than  when  they  are  exposed. 

ASRLAL  Roots  on  Vines  (C.  a.  /.).— Allow  tbe  roots  to  remain  until 
they  shrivel  naturally  with  the  decay  of  the  foliage.  Their  prodnctlon  baa 
no  doubt  been  accelerated  by  the  ooldness  of  the  bolder— tbe  sun,  what 
little  there  has  been,  not  bdng  able  to  penetrate  the  manure  which  you 
placed  on  the  border.  We  should  remove  a  portion  of  it,  pointing  the  re- 
mainder carefully  in,  not,  howerer,  tondilng  the  roots,  xou  may  again 
cover  tbe  border  with  manure  in  October,  removing  a  portion  of  it  about 
May,  or  sooner  if  the  weather  is  mild.  The  Orapea  dbcmld  be  thinned  before 
they  touch  each  other ;  indeed,  they  cannot  be  thinned  too  soon  when  it  is 
seen  the  berries  are  fairly  formed,  and  are  swelling  regularly  and  freely. 

Striking  Bobe  Cuttings  (Lad^  8.  and  Others.).— Th»  present  is  an  ex- 
cellent time  for  inserting  the  cuttings,  which  should  be  made  from  wood 
that  is  becoming  firm,  such  as  the  lower  portions  of  the  shoots  that  have 
produced  blooms.  The  cuttings  should  be  fi  or  7  inches  in  length,  the  leaves 
being  cut  from  the  lower  portion,  inserting  the  cuttings  quite  4  Inches 
deep  in  a  rather  shaded  border.  If  the  weather  proves  dry  they  should  be 
sprinkled  frequently,  so  as  to  maintain  the  foliage  fresh  as  long  as  possible. 
They  strike  more  readily  in  rather  light  than  in  heavy  soil,  but  it  is  necessar}* 
that  it  be  made  firm  around  the  cuttings.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  strike  freely  at  this  season,  and  Teas  may  be  readily  propagated 
now  with  the  aid  of  a  frame  or  handUghts. 

Toe  Great  Mullein  {R.  3.,  Londondeny,  and  A.  McK.).— Thin  plants 
Verbascum  Thapeua*  grows  wild  on  dry  ditch  banks  and  on  gxavelly  soil  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  Ireland  ;  at  any 
rate,  it  has  an  Irish  name,  Cuineail  Mnire.  Apply  to  a  local  botanist ;  or 
perhaps  the  Curator  of  the  Dublin  Botanic  Oardens  could  supply  you  with 
the  information  you  require. 

Propagating  the  Elder  (7.  G.  &).  >-  Few  trees  or  shrabs  strike 
more  readily  than  this.  If  you  obtain  some  branches  8  to  8  feet  in  length 
early  in  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  decaying,  and  plant  them  rather 
deeply  and  flrmly  where  you  desire  tbe  shelter,  nearly  all  of  them  will  emit 
roots  freely,  and  will  quickly  form  such  a  screen  as  you  desire. 

Ybobtablbs  for  Exhibition  (/.  T.  F.).—It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to 
answer  your  question  in  the  form  which  you  desire.  In  making  a  selection 
of  kinds  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  yon  wish  to  exhibit  must  be  taken 
into  account.  For  Instance,  if  you  desire  to  exhibit  in  July  it  is  obvious 
that  some  of  the  vegetables  you  have  named  cannot  be  staged  in  good  con- 
dition. The  best  adrice  we  can  give  you  is  to  read  the  reports  of  shows 
that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Journal,  and  note  the  varieties 
with  which  such  exhibitors  as  Messrs.  Miles,  Pragnel,  Iggulden.  and  other 
good  growers  have  secured  their  prizes  at  the  different  periods  of  the  year. 

Sowing  Ginebaria  seed  (A  YounffUer),— it  la  not  only  not  too  late  for 
sowing  the  seed,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  plants  raised  from  seed  sown 
now  will  prove  better  than  those  raised  two  months  preriously.  Mr.  James 
of  Isleworth,  who  grows  and  exhibits  Cinerarias  so  well,  seldom  sows  the 
seed  before  Jnly.  Sow  at  once  thinly  in  very  light  rich  soil,  placing  the 
seed  pan  in  a  oool  moist  frame,  and  keep  the  soil  constantly  moist,  ^e 
seedlings  will  soon  appear,  and  with  good  coltara  you  will  have  fine  flowering 
plants  next  spring. 

BVERLABTINO  PEA  (ff.  3.).— It  Is  impossible  f or  ns  to  know  whether 
there  is  a  spedes  or  variety  of  Lathyms  in  oonunerce  other  than  the  one 
yoa  describe  as  having  light  *  bright  sky  blue  flowers."    There  are  species 
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haTing  blue  flowen,  and  the  one  yon  refer  to  may  or  may  not  be  one  of  them. 
Cannot  yon  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  plant,  and  thus  detennine  for  yonr- 
self  whether  it  is  a  new  or  old  variety  ?  Withoat  seeing  a  flower  we  cannot 
give  a  definite  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  plant. 

Orapbb  Dboatiko  (Lodffe).—The  fact  that  the  Vines  have  produced 
SO  lbs.  of  Otapes  on  each  rod  16  feet  in  length  is  oondnstve  evMeinoe  that 
they  haTe  been  ovncaropped.  The  Toote,  too,  hare  probably  penetmted  into 
ungenial  soil  that  has  cansed  decay  of  the  fibres.  Yon  Ihad  better  examine 
the  roots,  lifting  them  if  necessary ;  or,  if  this  is  not  requisite  remove  the 
snrfaoe  soil  from  the  border,  just  boring  the  roots,  and  cover  them  with  a 
oompost  of  tazfy  loam,  wood  ashes,  and  crushed  bones,  so  as  to  Incite  tbe 
production  of  surtece  roots.  Remove  more  than  half  of  the  bunches,  and 
the  remainder  may  perliaps  finUi  tolerably  well.  In  the  state  in  which  the 
Vines  appear  to  be  oBC>third  of  your  present  crop  will  be  ample.  As  tlio 
weather  is  so  wet  and  cold  fire  heat  with  judiclons  ventilation  is  very  ad- 
visable both  for  aiding  the  ripening  of  the  Grapes  and  promoting  the 
matoxation  of  the  wood. 

HlAYnsT  BVMOH  OF  Orapbs  (.4tiiar«»Mr).— The  heaviest  boneh  of  Grapes 
we  have  seen,  and  so  far  as  we  know  that  has  beon  ofiloially  recorded,  was  a 
bunch  of  the  Calabrian  BaJsin  weighing  36  lbs.  4  oss.  grown  by  Mr.  Curror, 
gardener  to  J.  Douglas,  Esq., Eskbank,  Dalkeith,  and  exhibited  in  Edinburgh 
on  Sept.  15th,  1876.  A  bunch  of  Syrian  grown  by  Mr.  Dickson,  gardener  to 
J.  Jatdlne,  Esq.,  Arkleton,  Langholm,  weighed  at  the  same  show  36  lbs.  15  ois. 
This  ^)peared  to  be  the  larger  bunch  of  the  two,  the  berries  having  been 
more  thinned  than  the  former.  Hr.  Dickson  has  stated  that  the  bunch  when 
cut  weighed  36  lbs.  8  on.,  so  that  either  it  must  have  lost  weight  before  it 
reached  the  show  or  there  was  a  difference  in  tbe  scales  employed  in  the  two 
Instances.  This  bunch  is  figured  and  Hr.  Dickson's  mode  of  culture  de- 
scribed on  page  397,  No.  757,  vol.  xxix.  of  the  Journal.  Mr.  Roberts,  The 
Gardens,  Charlevllle  Forest,  Tullamore,  has  grown  a  bunch  of  Qros  Gnillaume 
weighing  8S  lbs.  5  oss.    Yonr  second  question,  as  pat,  omnot  be  answered. 

ViKB  LSAVBS  Yellow  (SfnMnt), — As  only  the  older  leaves  have  tamed 
yellow,  the  foliage  of  the  sub-laterals  being  green  and  fresh,  the  cause  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  coldness  of  tbe  border,  the  Vines  not  baving  made  suffi- 
cient roots  to  support  growth  when  the  ouiier  leaves  were  etxpanding.  Tlie 
roots  are  more  active  now,  hence  the  better  condition  of  the  more  recently 
formed  leaves.  Permit  as  much  of  the  healthy  foliage  to  remain  m  possible, 
but  especially  guard  against  oveforowding. 

Vime  LBAYBS  DISCOLOURIEI)  (IT.  2^.) .—This  dlsoolonratlon  is  not  un- 
common in  Barbarosea  (Gros  Qufllaorac),  although  it  Is  not  usual  for  it  to 
be  so  marked  thus  early  In  the  season.  Wftli  a  dne  amonnt  of  fire  heat  and 
jndidotts  ventilation  tbe  wood  and  crop  will  probably  ripen  well  and  the 
Vine  be  in  good  condition  tor  next  year. 

Cutting  ivy  ( AVr*to»  J?H^).— As  the  summer  is  wot  and  dull  the  Ivy  If 
cut  now  will  make  fresh  growth  this  year.  Yon  might,  however,  without 
much  trouble  leave  a  few  of  the  long  "ropes  and  tresses "  uncut  and  secure 
them  to  the  waU  after  tbe  bulk  of  the  growth  has  been  cut  away ;  you 
would  then  have  a  green  surface  at  onoe.  This  is  what  we  should  do,  for 
vexy  possibly  If  you  shave  the  wall  closely  yon  will  find  some  bare  spaces  in 
oonseqoence  of  the  growth  not  having  adhared  to  the  walL  This  is  fre- 
quently the  case  when  Ivy  has  been  long  neglected. 

Prabs  Cracking  (^arrf«w^).— Some  varietfee  of  Pears  are  more  subject 
to  cracking  than  others.  It  is  the  result  of  a  check  received  bv  the  fruit 
when  In  a  yooiig  state,  whereby  the  ontlcie  loses  its  elasticity.  This  check 
may  be  cansed  by  dK)nght  at  the  roots,  or  by  a  current  of  cold  dry  air 
striking  the  trees  soon  after  the  fttdt  had  formed.  There  is  no  cure,  and  all 
the  fnrit  Uke  the  specimen  sent  should  at  onoe  be  ramoved  from  the  tree. 

NiTRATB  OF  SODA  (fT.  B.  Kayy.—Ucaxi  be  had  from  dealers  In  agricul- 
tural manures,  and  has  been  advertised  in  our  columns  by  Mr.  Bmyth, 
10,  Castle  Street,  BndcU  Street,  Long  Acre,  London.  From  one-half  to  threo> 
qnartersof  an  otmce  per  square  yard  is  a  snltable  apj^cation  for  fcjtotaen 
garden  crops. 

CvouilBBItS  DlSEASBD  (E. B.S^  Bridffttut). —The  plants  are  Infested  with 
what  is  known  as  the  Cncvmber  disease,  which  is  clearly  illustrated  and 
aocQxately  described  by  Mr.  Woithingtou  G.  Smith  on  page  34,  No.  730, 
vol.  xxvlil.,  of  the  Journal.  The  pazasites  which  cause  the  protuberances  on 
the  roots  probablv  exist  in  the  soil.  We  know  of  no  cure,  and  you  had  better 
remove  all  the  soil  from  the  hoose,  clean  the  pit  thoroughly,  and  phuit  young 

Slants  in  soil  obtained  from  another  source.  Before  destroying  the  plants, 
owever,  you  might  try  the  experiment  of  watering  them  with  paraffin  at 
the  strength  of  about  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water,  mixing  thoroughly 
(which  is  not  easy)  with  the  aid  of  a  syringe,  and  let  us  know  the  result. 

CATBftPilfLARS  ON  GooSBBBBRT  BusHss  (W.  D.  J/.).— The  Caterpillar 
yon  have  sent  is  the  larvie  of  the  Gooseberxy  Sawfly,  Tcnthredo  groesulariio, 
and  the  female  deposits  her  ^gs  close  to  the  sides  of  the  principal  nervures 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  which  is  very  remarkable,  for  all  the  females 
of  this  extensive  family  are  fmitished  with  an  Instrmncnt  called  the  saw,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  into  tbe  leaves  and  stalks  uid  introducing  the  eggs 
betwetai  the  eaticlee  or  mder  the  bark.  In  about  a  week  the  larvie  hatch, 
and  commence  feeding  on  the  leaf  on  which  they  are  stationed,  and  soon 
riddle  them  full  of  small  holes ;  thus  they  go  on  feeding  and  diangiug  their 
BQOceeslve  aUns  as  they  iacrease  In  slso,  until  tbqr  are  thrse^foarths  of  an 
Inch  long,  when  they  ara  seen  scaHteied  ronnd  the  edfi^  of  a  partly  demo- 
lished leaf,  holding  by  their  f eve  legs,  with  their  tails  tomed  up,  or  lying  on 
one  side.    Haad-plcklag  Is  the  moatcfleotlve  mode  of  riddance. 

FUK008  {fi.  X.).— It  is  ttie  e«rlr  stage  of  PhidluB  1mpudica8,or  Stinkhom. 

IXrSBCTS  ON  Vines  iU,  />.).— Tliere  are  no  thrips  on  the  leaf  sent,  but 
there  is  evidence  of  green  fly  being  either  on  the  Vines  or  on  some  other  plants 
near  them.  Fumigate  the  house  moderately  on  two  consecutive  evenings, 
and  then  give  the  Vines  a  ttiorough  washing,  directing  the  syringe  between 
the  bnnchea  and  driving  tbe  water  forcibly  to  the  glass,  so  that  it  falls  in 
quantity  on  the  upper  snH^use  -of  tbe  leaves  and  cleanses  them  from  all 
impniftles.  The  water  wUeh  trickles  down  the  bnaehes  will  do  little  or  no 
harm  provided  the-syringtag  is  properly  done. 

Names  of  Plants  (JT.  a,  Jtf.).— it  is  impossible  to  name  the  plant  from 
ench  a  totally  witheeed  apny.  If  you  will  send  as  a  fiesh  flowering  apeci- 
nen  we  will  eadcaveui  to  eoiiply  yon  with  the  name.  U.  A).--Yoar  Roes 
is  a  somewhat  rare  one  and  very  fragrant.  Mr.  William  Paol,  to  whom  w« 
submitted  the  blooms,  thiAks  it  a  variety  of  the  Musk  Aose  named  Prinoesae 
de  Nassau.  We  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  name  of  the  Hose  which  we 
lemember  having  seen  many  years  ago  in  a  garden  in  Betkshire.  (IT. 
.idam«).— The  scrap  you  have  sent  is  quite  unrecognisable.    Send  a  better 


flowerii^  specimen  when  the  plant  attains  a  larger  sise.    {JR.  (]b«Mq/).~ 
Hsamantiina  cocdneos,  a  very  fine  flower  bead.    iJ.  ^ )  — ^t  jiMiUinnimn 
montanum.    (/. ^.).— 1,  Campanula  glomeiata;  S, Gentauea  nvmtana;  t. 
Tradescantla  virginica ;  4,  a  garden  variety  of  Potentilla  atraaangniBsa ;  5, 
Geranium  striatum  ;  6,  G.  sanguinenm  ;  7,  Centranthns  ruber ;  8,  The  speci- 
men was  insufficient  for  Identlflcation.    (Pm  ani  /lUr).— 1,  It  appean  to  be 
Campanula  grandis  (the  large  Bellflower),  but  It   is  not  eaay  to  detmnlne 
from  such  a  small  portion  of  the  plant ;  S,  Lychnis  chalcedonioa  ^oolet 
Lychnis).     (<7.  0.  A).~It  Is  a  dark-ooloorad  variety  of  liUnm  Martnoa. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  was  intzodnced  to  this  oooabry  In 
1596.    You  are  probably  right  in  considering  that  the  plant  was  lint  iatio- 
duced  into  your  district  by  the  monks  of  Fumeas  A  bbey.   {HoK),-~^  Bdagi- 
nclla  Willdenovi ;  6,  Cystopteris  montana ;  8,  Pteris  argnta.  We  do  not  under- 
take to  name  varieties  of  Colemses  from  leaves.   The  Begonia  lus  no  flonen : 
the  leaf  resembles  that  of  B.  Evansiana.    The  AcMmenes  is  Ambroiss  Vsr- 
sehaffelt.    (,A.  0.).-- See  reply  to  «*  A.  B.'*  for  tbe  naoM  of  tbe  white  Bese ; 
the  other  resembles  the  small  Rose  do  Meanx.    (WHMam  ITUli).— l,isM- 
laaa  sp. ;  8,  specimen  too  withered  ;  S,  appears  to  be  Polypodinm  peotinatam. 
(ir.  0.).— 1,  Orchis  a^fera ;  3  and  S,  specimens  too  small  for  ideatiftoatioii ; 
4,  Reseda  luteola ;  6,  Poleutilla  argentea ;  6,  resembles  Gynmogxanuna  lepido- 
phylla.    (i/ttH<»Z).— Tbe  leaf  is  from  the  Marsh  Pennywort,  Hydroootyle 
vulgaris  ;  the  Orchid  specimen  "n-as  not  soflSofent  for  ttdentfflcltlon. 

THE    HOME    FABSI: 

POULTBY,  PIGBON,  AND  BEE   CHRONtCLB. 

CULTIVATION  OF  ITALIAN   RYE  GRASS. 

Th^s  grass,  so  Talnable  for  various  purposes,  it  appeals  ws^fixst 
introduoed,  or  brought  into  special  notioe  at  any  rate,  bj  Mr. 
LawBon  of  Sdhiborgh,  who  had  paid  gteat  atteDtioA  to  itBtnMra- 
tion  previous  to  his  report  published  in  tho  *'  Quarterly  Jottnutl  of 
Agrionlture  "  for  January,  1882.    In  that  year  a  gentleoiaii  wtoe 
farm  adjoined  our  own  pntohased  some  seed  at  a  guinea  pirtahel 
and  by  that  means  the  grass  was  introduced  into  onr  neigfabootluMd 
and  its  early  growth  and  productive  qualities  were  so  striking  as 
compared  with  the  ordiaaiy  sorts  of  rye  grass  that  it  attracted  at 
that  time  much  notice  amongst  the  farmers  of  the  district   Ws 
plant,  Lolium  italicum  (Italian  rye  grass),  is  distinguished  from  Hie 
common  rye  grass  (Lolium  perenne)  by  larger  and  broader  lesTCs, 
and  also  by  its  colour  bdag  a  deeper  green,  and  by  the  giesler 
height  to  which  it  grows.    It  is  often  sown  in  the  autumn,  when 
not  sown  with  other  grasses  in  admixture,  and  in  the  mildset 
climates  of  the  kingdom  it  certainly  flounshsa  satisfactorily,  and  is 
also  especially  cultivated  in  different  oountriee  in  Europe.    It  is 
also  sown  in  the  spring  of  the  year  either  with  or  without  a  crop 
of  com.    Having  grown  it  for  many  years  we  always  select  the 
best  sample  and  the  cleanest  we  can  obtain  as  foreign  seed.    We 
have  found  this  to  be  necessary,  seeing  that  by  saving  the  seed  in 
this  country  the  grass  loses  after  a  little  time  its  early  habit  of 
growth,  and  likewise  its  strength  of  blacte  and  quick  sucoessional 
produce.    It  is  often  sown  with  clover,  lucerne,  Ac,  but  its  growth 
is  so  rapid  that  it  completely  overruns  and  quickly  kills  them. 

Although  this  gfass  grows  so  early  and  so  fast  it  is  very  hardy 
more  so  than  the  oommeo  sorts  of  lye  grass,  for  in  ▼srious  districts 
abroad  where  the  winters  aro  severe  the  common  Tarieties  often 
perish,  but  not  so  with  the  Italian  rye  grass,  for  it  stands  the 
winter  well  even  when  sown  fai  August  and  September.  It  is  s 
perennial  grass,  too,  and  has  been  proved  so  by  our  own  growth, 
but  unless  it  is  constantly  dressed  with  the  strongest  and  richest 
manures  it  will  die  away  and  the  ground  become  naked  at  bottom. 
When,  however,  it  is  constantly  nanured  with  dressings  rich  in 
ammonia,  such  as  the  best  Peruvian  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  with 
rich  liquid  inaisBre,  the  plant  by  oentinaaUy  tiUerhtg  fiUfl  ^P 
vacancies  so  as  to  cover  the  ground  with  a  thick  meadow-l&e 
growth,  which  may  be  retained  for  a  number  of  years.  Onr  most 
noted  growers  that  for  many  years  past  have  depended  upon 
liquid  manures,  chiefly  for  forcing  on  an  early  produce  and  quick 
succession,  have  been  Mr.  Huxtable  in  Dorsetshire,  Mr.  Dioktason 
in  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Mechi  in  Essex,  with  some  others.  Whether 
it  answers  the  purpose  to  Use  liquid  manure,  espeoiaUy  to  a  gnat 
extttit,  and  carried  to  a  oonsidesable  distance  by  force  pump,  pipes, 
and  hose,  is  very  doubtful,  as  compared  with  liberal  applications  of 
guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  itc.  Italian  rye  grass  answers  a  good  .ptu*' 
pose  m  the  want  of  the  land  whereon  it  grows,  being  sltofltod 
below  the  level  of  farmyards,  as  the  crops  can  then  be  irrigated 
with  the  drainage  from  the  farm  buildings.  If  all  the  rain  water 
be  collected  and  concentrated  to  assist  the  Sow  of  the  drainagebj 
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iteova  gg»vUj  it  will  be  attmided  not  only  with  eoonom  j  but  with 
Mttoaae,  and  in  case  a  strong  land  spring  of  water  is  at  hand  and 
oMk  be  added,  so  mnoh  the  better,  because  the  drainage  can  then 
be  more  quickly  and  evenly  distributed  over  a  given  area. 

This  grass  has  been  found  in  numerous  instances  a   most 
valuable  adjunct  in  carrying  out  the  system  of  house-feeding 
cafcUe^  whether  it  is  used  for  fatting  purposes  or  for  dairy  cows. 
We  consider  there  is  no  other  grass  food,  unassisted  b^  artificial 
food,  which  will  enable  cows  to  give  so  large  a  quantity  of  rich 
milk.   Upon  suitable  soils  a  small  area  devot^  to  it,  if  abundantly 
maauzed,  will  vield  mcure  ^reen  fodder  during  the  summer  montlis 
tten  ean  probably  be  obtained  on  a  given  space  by  any  other  fodder 
CEOpi.    Kitrogen  may  be  considered  as  its  favourite  food,  and  if 
this  be  copiously  supplied  either  by  artificial  or  by  liquid  manure, 
it  is  known  to  be  capable  of  growing  an  inch  or  more  per  day.    In 
fast,  npooi  our  own  farm  we  once  measured  an  individual  plant 
which  after  being  cut  down  by  the  scythe  had  grown  3^  inches 
in  the  suoeeedin^  twenty-four  hours ;  this  was  on  strong  soil,  with 
sooth  aspect,  without  any  special  manuring.    Five  or  six  full 
awage  cattings  during  the  season  are  not  uncommon  when  the 
land  has  been  highly  manured  and  the  best  foreign  seed  has  been 
sown.    It  must,  however,  to  yield  such  results  be  constantly  sup- 
plied with  stimulants ;  and  to  obtain  the  earliest  and  most  abun- 
dant jKodiice  it  should  be  grown  upon  a  dry  loamy  soil,  what  is 
CiJled  good  wheat  and  bean  land,  in  a  sheltered,  nuld,  and  moist 
r?1iwatiY 

The  late  Mr.  Dickinson  published  a  pamphlet  stating  his  experi- 
ments upon  the  growth  of  this  grass  at  New  Park  Farm  in  the 
I!Iew  Forest ;  he  ^so  stated  that  in  favourable  seasons  a  crop  could 
be  growa  and  cut  of  12  tons  per  aere  on  the  Ist  of  March,  12  tons 
on  the  14th  of  April,  12  tons  on  the  14th  of  May,  and  12  tons  more 
on  the  10th  of  June.  10  tons  on  the  10th  of  September,  and  another 
eattiag  after  that  oi  6  tons  per  acre  in  the  same  season.    After 
each  mowing  there  must  be  applied  a  liberal  dressing  to  produce 
such  extraordinary  crops. 

We  will  now  state  our  experience  in  the  growth  of  this  grass. 
When  we  have  sown  the  seed  in  the  spring  amongst  the  wheat  or 
Lent  com  it  was  merely  sown  on  the  land  and  harrowed  in  and 
then  rolled.  When  we  have  sown  it  in  the  month  of  August  or 
September  on  a  fallow  preparation  we  used  about  G  pecks  of 
seed.  Some  farmers  sow  2  bushels  per  acre,  but  when  it  is  sown  too 
thickly  it  oomes  rather  wei^,  and  as  this  grass  in  its  nature  partakes 
of  the  oereals  it  must  have  room  to  grow  strong  for  a  full  crop. 
Our  plan  of  seeding  is  to  prepare  the  land  very  fine,  roll  with  ring 
roller,  aow  the  seed  with  Bennett's  hand  machine^  then  give  two 
taiea  with  the  chain  bairow,  and  roll  with  the  cylmder  roller  and 
leave  it.  We  have  sometimes  grown  it  with  broad  and  other 
varieties  of  clover  for  hay,  but  it  growA  very  strong  and  coarse, 
does  not  make  good  hay  for  sheep,  yet  is  good  for  horses  and 
cattle :  it,  however,  does  not  allow  the  clover  to  come  well  as  a 
second  crop,  and  where  the  land  is  intended  to  be  sown  with  wheat 
out  of  lea  afterwards  it  robs  the  soil  of  the  nutriment  required  for 
a  com  <at>p,  as  it  requires  the  same  manures.  We  therefore  cannot 
recommend  its  growth  with  clover  of  any  sort,  for  it  is  sure  to 
pBejudioe  and  dominate  their  produce.  It  is  used  very  much  in 
some  oonnties  upon  the  hill  farms  where  there  are  no  water 
meadows  on  account  of  its  early  growth,  and  the  stock  flocks  of 
ewes  and  the  young  lambs  in  April  do  remarkably  well  when 
ebanged  once  a  day  from  rye  to  rye  ^rass.  After  being  fed  down 
tbe  first  time  it  shoots  up  again  so  quickly  that  it  requires  a  heavy 
flock  of  sheep  to  keep  down  the  growth,  and  about  the  first  week 
in  July  the  land  is  usually  ploughed  and  pressed  and  drilled  with 
tumnw,  and  after  feeding  the  turnips  with  sheep  the  land  is  then 
capable  of  yielding  a  good  crop  of  Lent  com. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  we  have  seen  it  grown  with  very 
remarkable  results  in  the  southern  and  south-western  counties. 
Where  the  homed  Dorset  and  Somerset  ewes  are  kept,  either  for 
stock  or  for  making  the  early  lambs  for  the  London  market  during 
Jaaua^  and  February,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  this'grass.  Some 
of  the  beet  lambs  we  nave  ever  seen  killed  at  Christmas  have  been 
made  by  feeding  both  ewes  and  lambs  upon  it,  and  without  re- 
ceiving any  oake  or  pulse  as  is  customary  when  fed  on  Swedes, 
turnips,  dc.  The  plan  is  to  sow  the  grass  in  the  wheat^  and  as 
soon  as  the  wheat  is  cut  it  grows  with  astonishing  rapidttjy,  and 
the  snooession  is  so  quick  that  in  ordinary  seasons  we  jiave  known 
it  folded  off  by  sheep  three  times  in  the  interval  between  harvest 
and  Christmas.  The  homed  ewes  when  fed  in  this  way  will  yield 
Bueb  an  abundance  of  milk  that  they  are  enabled  to  maintain 
their  twin  lambs  better  than  by  any  other  mode  of  feeding ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  the  horned  ewee  are  celebrated  for  rearing 
a  large  number  of  lambs,  the  growth  of  this  grass  becomes  a 
matt^  of  more  than  usual  importance. 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

iSbrss  Labour. — ^For  several  weeks  this  has  been  most  seriously 
delayed  in  almost  every  district  throughout  the  kingdom,  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  very  heavy  storms  and  dank  cloudy 
weather,  which  mrevents  any  drying  of  the  land,  even  in  Uie 
abeence  of  rain.  In  almost  every  county  the  arrears  of  tillage  in 
the  preparing  and  seeding  of  turnips  are  very  great,  and  the  work 


has  now  been  so  long  deferred  that  a  short  acreage  of  mangqiW 
on  the  home  farm  has  been  sown.  The  same  remark  ap^lne 
with  still  greater  force  to  the  drillinp;  of  Swedes,  for  on  the  mixed 
soils  and  heavy  lands  the  ground  during  the  month  of  June,  neariY 
up  to  the  time  we  are  writing,  would  not  bear  the  horses,  mnch, 
less  allow  of  their  doing  tillage  work  on  the  fallows.  In  many 
districts  not  more  than  half  the  usual  acreage  has  been  drilled 
for  the  Swede  crop,  and  much  of  what  has  been  done  was  only 
effected  at  short  intervals,  and  has  left  the  land  in  very  bad  con- 
dition. Even  upon  the  driest  land  of  the  hill  districts  nothing 
like  the  usual  quantity  of  root  seeds  have  been  sown.  The  horse- 
hoeing,  so  essential  for  the  benefit  of  root  crops,  has  not  been 
done ;  the  hand-hoeing  and  singling  of  the  plants  have  been  so 
much  delayed  from  adverse  weather  that  in  all  directions  the 
roots  are  hidden  by  grass  and  weeds,  which  when  the  weather 
changes  for  the  better  will  cost  as  much  as  the  crop  will  be  worth 
to  cl^  them.  The  fallows,  too,  for  wheat  and  other  crops  are  in 
the  most  deplorable  state,  being  green  with  weeds,  and  also  couch 
grass  in  many  instances ;  and  as  the  horse  labour  can  do  no  good 
upon  the  fallows  now  work  must  be  found  for  them,  as  it  is  posi- 
tively injurious  to  the  animals  whilst  eating  green  fodder  to  be 
out  of  work.  They  should  therefore  be  employed  in  carting 
manure  to  the  field  where  it  is  likely  to  be  wanted,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  too  much  fermentation  it  should  not  be  cast  up  into 
the  heap,  biit  be  drawn  up^  tipped,  and  levelled,  so  that  the  horses 
may  draw  each  load  upon  it.  This  will  tread  it  down  closely  and 
ke^  it  without  much  waste  or  injury  until  required  for  use;  Some 
horses  may  also,  when  not  required  for  carting  the  hay  or  drilling 
for  the  turnip  crop,  be  employed  in  carting  earth  from  the  roads 
and  roadsides  to  heap,  there  to  decay  in  readiness  for  future,  use, 
and  if  cast  up  with  a  roof-like  top  to  the  heap  it  will  nearly  always 
be  dry  enough  for  ordinary  use.  Earth,  too,  may  be  removed  from 
all  parts  of  the  home  farm  roads  and  premises,  where  it  will  con- 
tribute to  the  neatness  of  the  farmery ;  the  roads  leading  from 
field  to  field  should  also  be  kept  in  shape — low  at  the  outsides 
and  highest  in  the  middle.  All  these  matters  relating  to  fazin 
practice  will  yield  materials  which  if  properly  taken  care  of  will 

Eay  for  the  labour,  because  done  on  certain  occasions  when  the 
orses  are  not  engaged  in  urgent  and  more  important  work.  A 
large  portion  of  the  hay  in  the  early  districts  has  been  seriously 
damaged.  We  had  a  season  like  the  present  about  seventeen 
yearns  ago,  only  not  so  backward  ;  but  those  who  had  patience 
and  waited  until  after  the  2l8t  of  July  secured  the  hay  very  well. 
Hand  Labour. — This  will  be  required  in  connection  with  all  the 
work  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  live  stock  of  the  farm  d.uring 
such  an  ungenial  season  as  we  have  lutherto  experienced  will  re- 
quire very  careful  management,  as  nearly  all  the  most  productive 
pastures  are  trodden  very  much  with  thie  heavy  stock,  and  dairy 
cows  particularly,  where  close  feeding  prevails,  will  require  supple- 
mentary food,  either  of  green  fodder  or  oil  cake.  The  weaned  calves 
and  yearling  heifers  should  lie  at  night  in  a  dry  healthy  paddock, 
although  they  may  be  fed  at  daytime  upon  low-lying  meadows, 
otherwise  they  will  often  be  attacked  with  "  quarter  HI,"  the  most 
fatal  disease  known  amongst  homed  cattle.  Sheep  likewise  will 
now  require  dry  ground  for  night  folding,  and  if  they  have  some 
cake  or  crackea  beans  so  much  the  better,  as  they  wUl  then  be 
better  enabled  to  bear  the  low  night  temperature  peculiar  to  the 
past  three  months.  We  have  known  farmers  who  this  year  have 
suffered  serious  losses,  the  ewes  having  died  from  being  turned 
out  in  exposed  situations  immediately  after  bein^  shorn.  Many 
of  the  large  flocks  on  the  hUls  in  various  counties  are  found  in 
veiy  low  condition  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  food  in  the  spring, 
and  are  in  consequence  less  able  to  bear  the  heavy  rains  and  cold 
nights.  The  harvest  seems  likely  to  be  very  late— in  fact,  later 
than  has  occurred  since  the  year  1816.  In  that  year  it  is  related 
by  a  reporter  in  the  AgricuUurcU  GauUe  that  a  gentleman  in 
Surrey  lecollecte  that  they  cut  but  very  little  wheat,  even  in  the 
forwaird  soils  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  before  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  stacked  none  of  any  consequence  before  the  11th  of 
October.  We  can  safely  say  that  this  is  the  latest  season  wa 
have  known  during  the  past  fifty-three  years,  during  the  whole 
of  which  time  we  have  been  engaged  m  farming  and  harvest 
operations.  We  must  therefore  advise  the  home  farmer  to  antici- 
pate this  state  of  affairs,  and  be  ready  to  make  the  most  of  the 
time  when  harvest  does  arrive^  and  endeavour  to  have  all  kinds  of 
work  as  forward  as  possible. 

POULTRY  AND  COLUMBARIAN  SOCIETIES. 

CoLVMBAKiAN  societies  are  of  old  date.  They  certainly  existed 
in  the  last  century,  and  many  of  their  foremost  and  most  enthuF- 
siastic  members  were  men  of  consequence  and  distinction  in  the 
State  as  well  as  scientiflc  breeders  of  fancy  Pigeons.  The  forma- 
tion of  such  sodetifis  always  seems  to  have  had  a  twofold  object 
— ^viz.,  firstly,  to  encourage  the  interestiug  pastime  of  breeding 
curious  and  beautiful  varieties  and  subvarieties  of  Pigeons  up  to 
particular  standards  of  ideal  beauty,  and  the  comparison  among 
the  members  of  the  result  of  their  efforts ;  and  secondly,  to  gnara 
aU  such  comparisons  or  competitions  from  all  trickery  and  dis- 
honourable conduct,  and  consequently  to  band  together  those  of 
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kindred  tastes  in  .hononrable  brotherhood  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
objectionable  characters. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  great  revival  of  such  societies.  First  on 
the  list  comes  the  National  Peristeronic  Society,  which  has  its 
head  Quarters  in  London,  and  annually  displays  to  the  world,  at  its 
show  neld  in  January  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  probabl]^  the  most 
sjplendid  collection  of  Pigeons  ever  possessed  by  one  society.  This 
Snow  is  not  a  competitive  one,  and  we  observed  in  the  inaugural 
address  of  its  President  for  the  year  that  he  expressed  a  hope, 
that  though  by  its  rules  the  Societymight  hold  competitive  shows, 
it  might  not  in  fact  ever  do  so.  We  thoroughly  a^ree  with  Mr. 
Hedley,  a  Society  so  largely  representative  of  the  Pigeon  fanciers 
of  the  kingdom  certainly  adopts  a  more  dignified  line  in  excluding 
tlie  possibility  of  any  dispute  amon^  its  members  as  to  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  their  birds.  Such  a  snow,  too,  as  that  which  it  now 
holds  gives  possessors  of  birds  with  some  exceptional  beauty,  but 
perhaps  also  some  counterbalancing  defect,  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  them,  birds  which  at  the  ordinary  competitive  shows 
a  judge  would  at  once  scratch  off  his  list  as  unnt  to  be  prize- 
winners on  account  of  the  said  fault. 

There  are  many  other  provincial  Columbarian  Societies  formed 
chiefly  on  the  same  model,  such  as  those  of  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Oxford,  Manchester,  that  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  dec.  For  the 
most  |)art  these  Societies  do  hold  some  competitive  shows,  though 
the  prizes  are  merely  nominal.  Few,  if  any,  poultry  societies  ha^e 
hitherto  been  constituted  quite  on  the  same  principles.  We 
believe  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Sebright  Bantam  mania  there  was 
a  club  of  fanciers  of  the  breed.  In  later  days  Leghorns  and  other 
particular  breeds  have  been  advanced  by  clubs  of  their  admirers, 
and  there  is  a  Poultry  Club  for  the  general  good  of  fanciers.  The 
latter  was  establish^  not  so  much  for  the  promotion  of  more 
exhibitions  of  poultry,  as  for  regulating  the  method  and  spirit  in 
which  its  members  should  exhibit  them  and  for  protecting  them 
from  swindlers,  who  seemed  on  the  point  of  ruining  their  amuse- 
ment and  bringing  all  connected  with  it  into  discredit.  AU  such 
societies,  if  managed  on  strict  principles  honestly  and  fearlessly 
carried  out,  do  much  good  by  elevating  the  pursuit  of  "  fancying  " 
poultry  and  Pigeons. 

We  fear  that  should  these  lines  catch  the  eyes  of  some  who 
are  little  acquainted  with  the  pursuit,  or  perhaps  of  those  who 
are  more  interested  in  other  departments  of  our  J  oumal  than  the 
poultry  yard  and  pigeon  loft,  that  the  use  of  the  very  word 
"  elevate  "  may  appear  strange,  if  not  out  of  place.  "  Could  so  do- 
mestic, so  innocent  an  amusement,"  they  would  say, "  require  to  be 
elevated  ?"  Unfortunately  it  does.  There  is  no  use  in  concealing 
the  fact,  or  in  talking  of  an  innocent  amusement,  when  some  who 
engage  in  it  import  into  it  much  which  is  not  innocent  in  itself, 
and  which  to  outsiders  appears  simply  disgraceful.  We  have 
occasionally  found  it  our  duty  to  expose  abuses,  and  have  done 
80  fearlessly,  but  to  all  petty  squabbles  and  vulgar  personalities 
these  columns  have  been  closed.  We  wish  the  same  could  be 
said  of  all  papers  devoted  to  similar  subjects.  It  is  because  a 
pursuit  which  should  be  honourable,  and  which  we  wish  to 
promote,  has  had  and  is  having  the  greatest  damage  done  to  it  by 
unprincipled  people  and  reckless  controversy  that  we  write  these 
lines.  There  has  been  and  there  is  still  going  on  a  regular  contest 
between  upright  fanciers  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  and  an 
objectionable  class  of  people  who,  by  trimming,  cheating,  over- 
showing,  and  other  discreditable  practices,  try  to  make  gain  out  of 
poultry  or  pigeon  showing.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  say  that 
among  exhibitors  there  are  many  isuch  characters.  We  know 
dozens  of  fanciers  who  are  as  honourable  people  as  can  be  found ; 
nay,  some  of  them  at  present  advocate  and  practise  the  extremest 
scrupulosity  as  to  every  kind  of  embellishment  of  their  birds  for 
shows  J  but  it  is  for  this  very  reason,  that  there  are  so  many  upright 
ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  amusement  is  often  spoilt  by  a  few 
rogues,  that  we  write  strongly,  and  eagerly  look  out  for  any  means 
of  saving  "  the  fancy  "  from  the  tender  mercies  of  the  latter  class. 
At  one  time  their  energies  seemed  directed  to  plucking  hocks  and 
d^reing  feathers ;  and  thanks  to  the  faint-heartedness  of  the  com- 
mittees of  some  shows,  who  ought  to  have  had  more  courage, 
these  practices  were  encouraged  by  the  prize  money  being  in 
some  cases  paid  to  the  most  notorious  cheat  whose  trickeries  had 
been  exposed.  This,  however,  was  in  a  measure  defeated  by  a 
prompt  alliance  of  the  bulk  of  honourable  fanciers.  Now  the 
contest  seems  entering  on  a  new  phase,  and  one  not  so  easily  to 
be  met. 

Disappointed  exhibitors  or  their  friends^the  latter  most  fre- 
quently, under  Mtnu  de  plume,  professing  entire  impartiality  in  the 
matter — ^have  taken  recklessly  to  impute  any  and  every  kind  of 
dishonourable  conduct  to  more  scrupulous  and  more  successful 
rivals.  Some  of  the  best  known  fanciers  have  of  late  been  thus 
attacked  without  a  shadow  of  reason.  We  regret  that  unprincipled 
assailants  often  receive  encouragement  from  journals  which  are 
barely  kept  alive  by  sensation.  The  result  is,  that  we  hear  fanciers 
on  all  sides  inquiring  how  they  are  to  be  rid  of  such  petty  annoy- 
ances and  controvereies,  and  how  they  can  eet  quit  of  a  class  of 
people  to  which  they  do  not  belong  and  with  which  they  have 
nothing  in  common. 

Our  suggestion  would  certainly  be  to  form  societies  among 


themselves  for  comparison  of  their  birds,  and  to  withdraw  from 
the  ordinary  public  exhibitions.  We  hear  that  already  many 
members  of  the  Poultry  Club  are  urging  upon  the  Committee  the 
desirability  of  holding  a  poultry  show  open  to  members  only  and 
with  only  honorary  prizes.  The  idea  strikes  us  as  a  good  one ; 
and  if  we  mistake  not,  the  lovers  of  poultry  and  Pigeons  will  ere 
lon^  be  reduced  to  hold  their  contestA  in  this  way  unless  they  can 
devise  some  effectual  means  of  protecting  themselves  against  the 
rowdy  class  of  exhibitors,  who  are  now  to  a  great  extent  snp- 
ported  by  the  subscriptions  which  more  worthy  people  give 
towards  shows  under  the  idea  that  they  are  promoting  the 
improvement  of  the  breeds  of  poultry.  Money  seems  to  be  the 
root  of  this  evil  as  well  as  of  many  others  ;  and  we  believe  that 
the  majority  of  genuine  fanciers  would  be  quite  content  with 
the  honour  of  prize  cards  and  rosettes.  A  few  special  and  more 
tangible  prizes  in  the  shape  of  cups  might  be  awarded,  as  at 
present,  to  the  best  amone  several  winners  of  first  honours ;  bnt 
rewards  in  the  shape  of  nard  cash  should  be  excluded.  Some 
benefit  would  still  accrue  to  the  successful  exhibitor  from  the  in- 
creased value  of  his  prize  stock,  and  this  might  well  be  considered 
to  counterbalance  the  cost  of  carriage  to  and  from  the  show.  Sacb 
an  attempt  would  of  course  be  an  experiment,  but  one  which  we 
should  much  like  to  see  tried  in  a  place  where  there  would  be  a 
fair  chance  of  the  working  expenses  being  covered  by  the  money 
taken  at  the  door.  It  certainly  would  tend  to  the  elevation  of  the 
fancy,  and  we  hope  the  Poultry  Club  or  some  other  clab  of  ama- 
teurs may  ere  long  see  its  way  to  making  it. — C. 

HINTS  FOR  YOUNG  AMATEURS.— No.  8. 

POUTBRS.— Part  2. 

Next  I  come,  among  the  colours  of  Pouters  not  so  highly  cared 
for  as  high  fancy  birds,  to  Chequer^  I  grant  at  once  that  this  is 
not  nearly  so  beautiful  a  colour  as  Mealy.  Chequer  seems  to  be  the 
natural  and  general  colour  of  common  dovehouse  Pigeons  where 
there  huA  been  no  mixture  of  fancy  sorts,  as  in  old  manorial  dove- 
cotes, and  in  the  Pigeons  kept  at  out-of-the-way  farm  houses ; 
very  out-of-the-way  they  must  be  now-a-days  for  no  half-bred 
fancy  birds  to  have  got  among  their  stock. 

In  this  respect  there  is  now  a  great  difference  both  as  regards 
poulti-y  and  Pigeons.  Twenty  years  ago  the  fowls  about  farm 
housf's  were  of  the  commonest  kind,  very  gaunt  interbred  bad 
birds  ;  or  if  any  selection  had  been  attempted  it  was  in  favour  of 
Dorkings,  the  farmer's  favourite  being  the  Sjieckled  Dorking. 
But  now  all  is  changed.  In  driving  about  the  country,  or  when 
staying  in  different  counties,  I  always  notice  the  poultry,  and  if 
they  be  not  strictly  fancy  breeds  you  see  there  has  been  an  ad- 
mixture. The  size  of  the  cocks  marks  Brahma  blood,  as  also  their 
gait ;  then  half-bred  Hamburghs  abound  everywhere.  Here  yon 
see  fair  Spanish,  there  you  see  half-bred  Game,  and  so  on.  So 
also  with  the  Pigeons  sunning  themselves  on  roofs  or  flying 
around  bams  and  stables.  The  various  colours  mark  the  admix- 
ture— half  Tumblers  and  half-bred  Dragoons,  both  very  prolific 
sorts,  are  very  general  indeed.  This  admixture  as  to  Pigeons 
is  a  sideway  proof  of  the  advance  of  the  fancy,  but  has  been  a 
sort  of  injury  to  the  old  dovehouse  breed,  which  was  select,  and 
in  its  line  beautiful ;  whereas  half  or  quarter  Fantails  and  other 
half  breeds  are  not  beautiful. 

But  go  back  a  few  years,  and  at  all  farms  there  were  dovehouse 
Pigeons  of  a  pure  type,  and  these  were  Chequer,  a  kind  of  slate 
colour  of  two  shades  darker  and  lighter,  which  gave  the  bird  a 
sort  of  chequer-pattem-looking  plumage.  There  are  now  among 
Antwerp  Pigeons  Red-chequer  as  well  as  Blue-chequer  ;  bnt 
though  the  greater,  by  far  greater,  number  of  dovehouse  Pigeons 
were  of  this  blue  cnequer  colour,  now  and  then  they  threw  the 
bright  pretty  blue  with  black  bars,  such  as  we  see  at  shows  in 
perfection  in  Pouters,  and  particularly  Dragoons.  The  two  colours 
are  clearly  allied.  Then  I  have  bred  when  a  boy  blue  Pouters 
from  Chequers,  and  the  reverse.  The  Chequers  are  cheap,  and  so 
fit  for  the  young  amateur,  and  he  may  sometimes  breed  good  Blues 
from  them  provided  there  be  good  blood  in  them.  They,  as  a 
rule,  are  somewhat  thick  in  girth,  which  is  a  fault,  but  they  often 
have  very  large  crops.  A  cock  Chequer  and  hen  Blue  look  very 
pretty.  X  remember  a  small  tradesman  who  had  such  a  pair,  and 
kept  them  in  a  warehouse  in  which  he  frequently  came ;  the  hen 
particularly  was  tame  to  sauciness,  and  would  i)erGh  on  her 
master's  arm  or  shoulder,  soliciting  a  caress  like  a  cat. 

In  addition  to  Mealies  and  Chequers  there  are  white  birds  with 
splashed  plumage,  here  and  thci*e  dark  feathers,  these  the  result 
01  whites  being  crossed  with  other  colours  in  order  to  improve 
their  crops,  for  white  Pouters  have  slendemcss  and  grace  natu- 
rally, but  often  lack  size  of  crop.  These  mismarked  birds  are 
cheap,  and  simply  as  Pouter  Pigeons  are  among  the  best.  I  have 
seen  splendidly  shaped  birds  so  coloured  ;  now  and  then  only  one 
feather,  or  three  or  four  of  the  wrong  colour.  I  knew  a  fancier 
who  had  such  a  bird  with  one  feather  dark,  all  the  rest  white.  I 
need  not  say  that  the  dark  feather  was  absent  at  shows  ! 

There  are  inferior  Mealies,  called  in  Scotland  Sandies — part 
mealy,  part  red.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  for  more  than  one 
season  appeared  a  magnificent  dun-coloured  Pouter,  to  which  no 
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jodse  could  possibly  refuse  a  prize  if  tbere  was  a  class  suitable 
for  Dim  to  appear  in.  There  are  also,  as  to  colours,  what  I  have 
called  *'  the  weeds  of  the  loft " — i.e.,  small  undersized  birds,  but 
not  seldom  of  e^cquisite  colour.  These  maybe  bought  and  crossed 
with  some  large  Mealy  or  Chequer  or  splashed  birds. 

Next  a  few  general  remarks  as  to  the  management  of  Poutei*s. 
Remember  do  high-up  ordinary  box  outside  a  house  is  suitable  for 
them.  They  would  have  to  stoop  to  get  in  and  out.  and  soon  be 
spoiled  as  to  form.  Then  they  would  grow  very  wild  and  fear  the 
approach  of  man,  and  not  show  off  their  beauty.  Some  place  on 
the  grouod  floor  is  best  for  them — some  outhouse  or  place  built 
on  purpose,  so  that  being  on  the  ground  floor  the  owner  can  walk 
amongst  them  and  pet  them  more  readily.  Good-sized  tea  chests 
with  or  without  bars  in  front  make  good  boxes  for  them.  They 
should  be  20  inches  at  least  in  height,  and  2  feet  square.  They 
may  be  bigger  with  advantage,  and  partly  divided  so  as  to  form 
two  nesting  places,  and  to  keep  the  half -grown  young  birds  from 
getting  on  the  eggs  with  the  old  bird,  and  so  teasing  her  and 
spoiling  the  eggs. 

Poaters  are  well  known  as  being  bad  nurses  of  their  young,  which 
as  a  Txile  have  after  the  first  fortnight  to  be  brought  up  by  other 
Pigeons  or  by  hand.    If  a  fancier  has  room  and  keeps  a  number  of 
strong  Antwerps  or  Dragoons  or  half-bred  Rnnts,  and  can  trans- 
fer his  Pouter  eggs  to  those  birds  who  have  laid  at  the  same 
time,  all  trouble  is  of  course  over.    The  nurses  will  not  know  the 
difference.     Changing  the  birds  often  does  not  answer ;  but  if,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  a  young  fancier  keeps  Pouters  only  he  can  raise 
the  young  by  hand  when  their  parents  begin  to  neglect  them, 
feeding  them  on  beans  soaked  in  water,  a  little  warm  water  being 
added  at  feeding  time  to  make  the  beans  just  as  warm  as  they 
woald   be  if  ejected  from  Pigeons'  crops.      Nurses   kept  with 
Poaters  do,  to  my  mind,  quite  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  loft. 
Children  soon  learn  to  be  very  expert  feeders  Qf_  Pouters,  their 
h'ttle  lissom  fingers  being  very  suited  to  hold  the  beak  and  beans. 
After  a  little  practice  a  fancier  can  feed  his  young  stock  very 
rapidly,  being  guided  as  to  quantity  by  the  fullness  of  the  crop. 

There  is  this  great  advantage  oi  bringing  up  Pouters  by  hand, 
that  they  become  tame  from  the  first.  There  should  be  kept 
near  them  some  small-sized  food  in  a  shallow  box  or  tray,  which 
they  will  learn  to  pick  at  when  hungry,  and  so  become  earl^ 
feeders  of  themselves.  They  are  apt  to  become  very  lazy  in  this 
respect,  and  run  open-winged  to  their  feeder  when  they  are  old 
enoagh  to  feed  themselves  ;  however,  they  must  never  be  starved, 
or  they  will  become  stunted  in  their  growth.  After  feeding  them 
dip  their  beaks  in  water,  and  they  will  soon  learn  to  drink. 

iiastly,  I  would  say  that  no  Pigeons  give  more  pleasure  than 
Pouters,  they  are  so  conceited,  grotesque,  and  funny ;  also  they 
are  noble-looking  bii-ds,  and  quite  different  to  all  other  Pigeons. 
All  fanciers  who  have  ever  kept  them  have  a  tender  place  in  their 
hearts  towards  them  for  life.  If  they  can  occasionally  be  let  out 
to  fly  it  is  well,  and  they  look  so  noble  on  the  roof  of  a  building 
or  strutting  about  a  courtyard.  They  walk  into  the  kitchen  for 
^imibs  in  the  most  confiding  manner.  If  their  owners  keep  a  cat 
it  must  be  broken-in  not  to  touch  the  Pigeons.  I  have  had  cats 
which  have  walked  among  them  and  the  bii^  not  the  least  alarmed, 
and  the  cat  never  thought  of  killing  them  :  the  secret  was  they 
were  brought  up  as  kittens  with  them,  and  never  therefore  re- 
garded them  in  the  light  of  food.  For  the  sedentary  and  stay-at- 
home  fancier  there  are  no  Pigeons  to  be  compared  to  Pouters. 
They  become  intimate  pets,  and  almost  frienas.  A  room  in  a 
house  with  a  wired  enclosure  for  air  and  exercise  suits  them 
admirably.  We  are  told  that  some  of  the  poor  prisoners  in  the 
Bastile  kept  Pigeons  ;  they  must  have  been,  I  should  think, 
Pouters. — WILTSHIRE  Rector. 


VARIETIES. 


Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons'  Museum  of  Seeds,  Roots,  Grasses, 
Jkc,  at  the  Shrewsbury  Meeting  of  the  Shropshire  and  West  Mid- 
land Agricultural  Society  was,  we  are  informed,  one  of  the  greatest 
features  of  the  Show  yard,  being  entirely  new,  of  great  length, 
and  beautifully  fitted  up.  Roots  of  immense  size  were  shown  in 
excellent  condition,  haymg  kept  perfectly  sound  throughout  the 
past  severe  winter,  proying  the  great  value  of  the  strains.  The 
representations  of  flowers,  g^sses,  Ac,  upon  the  pilasters  at  the 
front  of  the  stand  were  very  fine,  and  the  same  maj  be  said  of  a 
beautiful  large  drawing  in  water  colours,  which  gives  a  yiew  in 
perspective  of  Messrs.  Webb's  extensive  seed  farms  at  Kinver, 
whi<m  are  between  eleyen  and  twelve  hundred  acres  in  extent. 
Excellent  specimens  of  the  true  Prickly  Comfrey  were  exhibited, 
and  Mangolds,  Swedes,  and  Tomipe,  drc,  as  growing  for  seed,  also 
an  extensive  and  admirable  display  of  Grasses  and  Clovers  in 
growth.  The  specimens  in  ^in  and  straw  were  superior,  and 
vegetables  excellent.  The  display  of  annuals  and  other  flowers 
in  bloom  was  a  great  attraction.  Samples  of  grass,  farm,  yege- 
table,  and  flower  seeds  in  upwards  of  a  thousand  bags  were 
exhibited.  There  was  also  a  rich  display  of  silver  cups,  which 
with  other  prizes  yalue  upwards  of  £500,  are  presented  by  Messrs. 
Webb  A  Sons  for  competition  at  their  great  Root  Show  at  Curzon 
Hall,  Birmingham,  in  November  next  and  at  the  principal  meetings 


of  the  year.  Upwards  of  l\'),OCO  specimens  were  exhibited  on  the 
stand,  representing  the  produce  of  the  various  specialities  in  farm 
and  garden  culture  as  identified  with  the  name  of  this  eminent 
firm. 

Ix  addition  to  the  silver  medal  awarded  by  the  Royal 

Agricultural  Society  to  Messi-s.  James  Carter  S:  Co.,  as  recorded 
on  page  38,  we  learn  that  similar  awards  have  been  granted  to 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  «t  Son,  Waltham  Cross  ;  Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt  ;  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  ;  and  Messrs. 
Little  <k  Ballantyne,  Carlisle  ;  in  consideration  of  their  services  in 
decorating  the  embankment  projecting  into  the  exhibition  grounds 
at  the  late  Kilburn  Show. 

Wk  have  received  the  prize  list  of  the  Hemel  Hempstead 

Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show.  October  1st  and  2nd.  together  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  incubator  tournament,  the  chief 
prize  being  a  gold  medal,  value  ten  guineas.  Entries  for  the 
Poultry  Show  close  on  September  13th,  and  for  the  incubator 
contest  on  August  23i-d.  Rules,  Ac,  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Rev.  Herbert  R.  Peel,  Abbot's  Hill,  Hemel  Hempstead. 

The  first  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Surrey  Bee-keepers' 

Association  was  held  at  Guildford  on  the  17th  inst.  Owing  to 
the  bad  season  there  was  not  a  large  display,  but  the  company 
was  numerous.  The  first  prize  for  the  best  hive  of  honey  was 
taken  by  Mr.  William  Heat  horn,  of  Godalming.  Prizes  for  the 
best  and  most  economical  hive  were  taken  as  follows  : — First,  Mr. 
Herbert  Figgie.  Bredc,  Sussex  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Lee,  Bagshot 
Surrey  ;  third,  Mr.  S.  J.  Bakhvin,  Norwood,  Surrey.  There  was  a 
large  and  varied  exhibition  of  the  appliances  used  in  apiculture, 
and  some  capital  models  of  hives  in  full  work. 


The  Afauhfone  Joxtrnal  says,  "The  broods  of  young  par- 
tridges have  suffered  fearfully  by  the  excess  of  rain  in  Surrey  and 
Kent,  and  hundreds  of  young  birds  have  been  picked  up  dead 
from  disease  caused  by' the  wet.  Young  wild  rabbits  are  also 
found  dead  outside  the  woods  and  plantations.  At  present  the 
game  season  does  not  augur  well  for  sportsmen." 

Much  damage  has  been  done  in  various  districts  by  the 

storm  of  wind  and  rain  which  prevailed  during  Saturday,  Sunday, 
and  Monday.  In  Staffordshire  several  trees  were  blown  down| 
and  many  acres  of  meadow  land  were  submerged,  and  hay  is  rotting 
in  the  fields.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  the  gale  was  very 
violent,  and  fruit  trees,  com,  and  hay  crops,  and  horticultural 
produce  received  much  injury.  In  Oxfordshire  the  floods  have 
been  very  high  for  the  time  of  year,  and  great  damage  is  done  to 
the  crops,  especially  to  barley,  which  is  a  complete  failure  on  the 
heavy  lands.  At  Portadown,  Ireland,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  maintained  a  downpour  of  such  volume  that  within  twenty- 
four  hours  thousands  of  acres  of  wheat,  com,  potatoes,  and  hay 
were  submerged.  From  many  other,  indeed  most  districts,  we 
have  gloomy  tidings  relative  to  the  fodder  crops  particularly 
and  farming  prospects  generally. 

The  Hops  in  Kent. — Under  most  favourable  circum- 
stances the  hop  crop  cannot  now  prove  satisfactory.  Cold  nights, 
wet  days,  and  high  winds,  superadded  to  a  serious  attack  of  ver- 
min, have  well  nigh  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  Kent  planters.  The 
crop  prospects  daily  become  worse  and  worse.  The  foliage  is 
assuming  a  sickly  yellow  appearance,  the  leaves  are  now  covered 
with  insects,  and  the  plant  is  injured  with  wet  and  cold.  The 
grapes,  Jones's  and  inferior  goldings,  are  in  a  particularly  critical 
state.  From  all  parts  of  Kent  comes  the  cry  for  hot  weather,  and 
if  we  do  not  have  it  soon  the  crop  failure  will  be  more  disastrous 
than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Gibbs,  Gilwell  Park,  Chingwood,  writing  on 

saving  hay  in  wet  weather,  states  that  he  lent  one  of  his  hay 
dryers  to  Mr.  Ashcombe,  a  practical  farmer.    He  started  it  at 

9  A.M.,  and  in  ten  hours  bad  dried  and  stacked  the  produce  of  ten 
acres,  estimated  at  one  and  a  half  load  per  acre.  This  was  unripe, 
rank,  weedy  grass,  which  had  been  mown  about  twelve  days,  and 
left  on  the  swathe  quite  untouched.  The  hay  dryer  was  wholly 
uncovered  and  heavy  showers  fell  at  frequent  intervals  upon  the 
hay  as  it  was  brought  in  from  the  field,  and  whilst  it  was  being 
dried.  The  co?t  of  saving  this  hay  is  as  follows: — Engine  and 
man  as  hired,  £1  5*. ;  hay  dryer  and  stoker,  ditto,  £1  10*. ;  coal  for 
engine,  6  cwt.  at  1«.,  G*. :  coke  for  dryer,  22  cwt.  at  1*.,  £1  2s.  • 
two  men  to  feed  and  one  to  take  away^  at  8*.  6<f.,  \0s.  dd. ;  extra 
man  in  field  to  pitch,  Ss.  6d. ;  extra  man  m  field  reloading,  Ss.  6d. ; 
extra  carting,  U.  per  acre,  10#.  j  total  £5   10#.  6d.     110*.  for 

10  acres ;  11*.  per  acre. 

BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION'S  ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION  AT   SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

Thr  fifth  Exhibition  of  this  actiye  Association,  although  the 
summer  (?)  has  at  present  been  so  terribly  nnfevourable  to  the 
interests  of  the  bee-keeper,  is  fully  as  varied  and  extensiye  as  any 
that  have  preceded  it,  although  the  honey  classes  contain  but  few 
entries  and  fewer  exhibits.  The  driying  competition  in  the  bee 
tent  on  Tuesday  presented  a  novel^  in  the  appearance  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Alsatian  Bee  Jimnuily  M.  Demaler.  He  operated  much 
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as  did  his  English  confrerei^ut  supported  the  edge  of  the  inyerted 
skep  by  his  forehead.  He  did  not  coxne  into  the  prize  list,  as,  sin- 
gnlarly,  his  queen  refused  to  rise.  After  all  the  bees  had  left  she 
was  found  held  captive  by  a  wandering  bee  from  one  of  the  hiyes 
preyiously  operated  upon,  which  had  clasped  her  body  and  so 
severely  stung  her,  that,  as  she  was  torn  off,  the  terrible  thoneh 
little  dart  was  left  behind  in  the  body  of  the  poor  queen.  The 
winner  was  Mr.  J.  Walton,  who  caugnt  his  queen  in  three  and 
three-quarter  minutes  from  the  moment  of  leaving  to  fetch  his 
skep,  and  finished  the  operation  in  six  minutes  forty  seconds. 
Mr.  Abbott,  jun.,  stood  second  (seven  and  a  half  minutes),  and 
Mr.  B.  Baldwin  third. 

The  observatory  hives  (ten  entries)  contain  some  notable  norel- 
ties.  Mr.  0.  Abbott  first ;  Mr.  Freeman,  with  a  hive  already  de- 
scribed in  these  columns,  second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Abbott  third  with 
a  hive  carrying  a  new  and  very  good  form  of  hinge.  An  extra  prize 
was  awarded  to.  but  declined  by,  Mr.  Cheshire  for  a  new  kind  of 
observatory.  The  prize  was  declined  on  the  ground  that  the  hive 
was  not  staged  at  the  time  the  rules  required.  Mr.  Lyon  shows  a 
Idve  in  which  an  effort  is  made  to  remove  the  glass  at  the  time 
the  combs  are  closed  together,  so  that  in  fact  the  colony  forms  an 
observatory  and  a  stock  hive  by  turns.  The  idea  is  excellent,  but 
it  is  very  faulty  in  details. 

In  frame  hives  Mr.  J.  M.  Hooker's,  the  second  of  Kilbnm,  stands 
first.  This  capital  hive  has  been  described  in  a  late  issue,  and  as 
a  more  detailed  account  with  an  illustration  of  it  will  presently 
be  given  in  these  columns  it  may  now  be  dismissed.  Mr.  Abbott, 
placed  second,  does  not  again  show  the  bottle  for  hot  water. 
The  hive  is  large  and  complex,  and  its  crate  containing  some  ex- 
cellent sections  is  far  from  convenient.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  third 
with  a  very  neatly  arranged  twin  hive,  in  which  the  side  entrance 
from  the  second  stock  is  well  managed,  and  can  by  a  very  neat 
reversion  of  a  block  be  immediately  obliterated.  The  "Phila- 
delphia hive  of  Mr.  Neighbour  is  highly  commended.  Most  of 
the  exhibits  in  this  class  bristle  with  the  zinc  queen-excluder. 
The  use  of  this  perforated  metal  is  not  without  its  disadvantages. 
Making  the  body  of  the  hive  large  enough  and  giving  the  queen 
there  enough  to  do  will  generally  save  supers  from  suffering 
from  her  intrusion,  even  if  they  be  placed  immediately  over  the 
frames.  An  analysis  of  the  remainmg  classes  will  b«  given  in 
the  next  issue.  

FEEDING  BEES  NECESSARY. 

Complaints  reach  us  from  many  places  that  "  bees  are  not 
doing,"  that "  hives  are  full  of  drones  and  gathering  no  honey," 
that  '^  swarms  are  not  building  combs  fast,"  that  "  brood  is  fast 
disappearing  from  the  combs,"  that  ^*  white  drones  are  being  cast 
out  and  old  black  ones  are  being  killed."  All  these  things  in 
such  a  season  as  the  present  one  are  the  natural  results  of  felt  or 
anticipated  starvation.  They  often  happen  when  bees  are  in- 
sufficiently fed.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the 
amount  oi  food  necessary  to  keep  a  strong  hive  in  full  action  or 
prosperity  in  the  months  of  June  and  July.  Hives  without  stores 
then  require  much  artificial  feeding  in  rainy  or  cold  weather. 
*'  How  much  ?  "  is  a  question  of  great  importance  in  apiculture. 
Many  bee-keepers  this  year  have  been  hoping  against  hope  for 
the  weather  to  take  a  favourable  change,  and  have  not  fed  their 
bees  continuously  up  to  the  prosperous  |X)int.  The  other  evening 
I  met  one  of  the  active  apiarians  of  this  place,  who  told  me  that 
**  it  took  half  his  wages  to  keep  his  swarms  alive  just  now.  and 
that  each  swarm  required  2  lbs.  of  sugar  a  week  to  save  it  from 
wasting  and  death."  This,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  keeping 
swarms  up  to  the  prosperous  point  solely  by  artificial  feeding, 
it  simply  keeps  80,0(K)  bees  alive.  Swarms  in  a  thriving  condition 
build  combs  rapidly  and  fill  them  with  brood.  How  much  honev 
or  syrup  is  required  by  bees  to  enable  them  to  secrete  wax  enough 
to  fill  an  ordinary  sized  hive  with  combs  ?  This  question  cannot 
be  answered  accurately,  for  in  warm  weather  comb-building  goes 
on  much  faster  than  in  cold  weather.  Liebig  says  that  it  takes 
20  n>s.  of  honey  to  produce  1  tb,  of  wax.  This  may  be  an  over- 
estimate ;  but  if  we  reckon  that  every  good  full  hive  has  2  lbs.  of 
wax  in  it,  which  cannot  be  obtained  or  secreted  from  less  than 
80  Vba.  of  honey  or  syrup,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  a  good  guess 
how  much  feeding  is  necessary  to  a  swarm  hive  in  full  tilt  of 
progress  in  such  honeyless  weather  as  we  have  had  during  the 
Utft  six  weeks. 

There  comes  next  for  consideration  the  question  of  brood- 
rearing,  which  is  all-important,  and  cannot  go  on  without  a  great 
consumption  of  food.  Every  cake  of  brood  is  valuable  and  heavy 
— ^built  up  at  considerable  expense  to  the  hive.  In  times  of 
poverty  or  straitened  circumstances  bees  wisely  decline  to  set 
eggs  and  rear  brood.  They  will  not  starve  themselves  and  thus 
do  evil  that  good  may  come.  There  are  thousands  of  hives  now 
(middle  of  inly)  in  this  country  straitened  for  want  of  food — 
ceasing  to  breed  and  thus  becoming  weaker.  In  every  case  a  great 
check  IS  given  to  and  loss  sustained  by  a  hive  when  it  stops  breed- 
ing from  want  of  food.  The  pinch  of  poverty  may  not  be  really 
felt,  but  if  anticipated  or  feared  breeding  is  stopped. 

The  other  day  (10th  of  July)  I  saw  seven  hives  standing  in  a 


cottager's  garden  and  I  stepped  in  to  see  them.  They  had  ttitil- 
tiplied  from  two  stocks  this  year — two  natural  swarms  from  each 
stock,  and  a  large  virgin  swarm  from  one  of  the  first  swarms  fasd 

i'ust  been  hived  that  day.  There  I  had  before  me  seven  strong 
lives  of  bees,  capable  of  doing  much  work,  from  two  stocks  hi  a 
most  unfavourable  season.  The  owner  of  them,  Mr.  Jack,  ig  a 
most  capable  and  successful  bee-keeper.  He  is  an  excellent 
feeder,  and  has  at  comparatively  little  expense  increased  bis 
hives  irom  three  to  seven,  and  in  value  from  £4  to  £10.  In  ^voor- 
able  seasons  for  honey-gathering  artificial  feeding  of  coune  is 
not  necessary.  In  such  seasons  bees  gather  honey  enough  to 
build  combs,  rear  brood,  feed  themselves,  and  store  some  away 
for  future  use,  either  for  themselves  or  their  owners.  What 
industry  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  bees  to  supply  their  own 
daily  wants,  furnish  their  houses,  and  feed  their  young !  And 
this  industry  never  fails  them.  At  this  advanced  time  of  the 
year,  with  hives  without  stores  and  combs  nearly  empty  of  brood, 
feeding  must  not  be  forgotten.  If  the  weather  become  favomable 
bees  may  gather  honey  enough  yet,  and  recommence  to  breed ; 
but  if  the  weather  continue  cold  and  unfavourable,  we  eamesUy 
urge  all  bee-keepers  to  commence  at  once  to  feed  their  bees  con- 
stantly and  vigorously  with  a  view  to  get  their  hives  full  of 
brood,  and  thus  have  plenty  of  young  bees  in  them  before  winter. 
In  the  absence  of  better  weather  this  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
save  them  from  exrinction.  "Feeding  or  death"  has  been  the 
cry  of  the  last  few  months,  and  those  who  have  attended  to  it 
have  been  their  own  best  friends  and  best  bee-keepers.— 
A.  PETTi»nEw,  Carluke^  Lanarkshire. 

Protection  agaikst  the  Stings  of  Bees.  — Mr.  M.  ¥. 
Balbridge,  an  American  bee-keeper,  advocates,  where  such  an 
aid  is  needed,  a  bee  veil  for  protecting  the  face  and  neck ;  and  for 
the  hands— in  case  the  bees  are  inclmed  to  sting  them,  which  is 
not  often — "  the  very  best  protection  is  to  wash  them  with  a  weak 
solution  of  honey  and  water,  and  let  it  dry  upon  them.  When 
thus  treated  the  most  irascible  bees  will  seldom  attempt  to  sting 
them.  Gloves  of  any  kind  are  a  nuisance,  and  should  never  be 
worn  by  a  live  bee-keeper." 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

JERSEY  JLSD  Aldernkv  Cattle  (/?.).— The  Jersey  and  AJdemey  breeds 
of  cattle  have  a  stronp  ivxemblanoc,  bat  not  so  the  G^ucmpoy,  for  they  area 
distinct  breed  and  well  maintained  In  all  their  parity  up  to  the  present  time. 
We  have  Icept  both  sorta  for  more  thui  forty  years,  and  we  constantly  m 
them  as  they  arrive  from  the  islands. 

Lincolnshire  Bbs- keepers'  Association  (A  Rmdrry—ThiiAMaod^ 
tiou  -v^ill  hold  its  fourth  annual  Exhibition  of  honey,  bees,  hives,  and  apiarian 
manipulations  in  connection  with  the  Lonp:  Kutton  Apricnltural  Society'B 
Show  at  Lonf?  Button  on  September  17th  and  ISth.  Entries  close  September 
8th.    Hon.  Sec.,  K.  11.  Godfrey,  Esq.,  Grantham. 

HIVE  Un'SATISPACTORY  ( IF.  J.  If.).— The  dull  wet  honeyless  season  is 
the  cause  of  yonr  bees  casting:  out  drones  and  brood.  Read  Mr.  Fettigrev't 
article  on  footling  beos  in  the  present  number,  and  act  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  contained  therein. 
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REMARKS. 

16th.— Dark  oppressive  morning,  fine  afternoon ;  rain  after  8  P.M. 

17th.— Cloudy  and  very  close  heavy  day,  misty  rain  at  4.46  p.m.;  fine  evening. 

18th.— Fair  but  dull  morning ;  fine  warm  pleasant  afternoon  with  sonshine; 

fine  calm  evening. 
19th.— Misty  dull  rooming  ;  at  times  dark  and  very  stormy-looking ;  heavy 

rain  at  1  P.M.  for  atmnt  an  honr ;  damp  dull  afcern(x>n  and  evening. 
20th.— Heavy  rain  during  early  morning,  ceasing  at  8.30  A.M. ;  fair  till 

2  PJI.,  showery  afterwards  ;  strong  gale  3  to  5  p.m.  :  wut  evening. 
21st.— Gale  of  wind  and  rain  during  night ;  slight  rain  nearly  the  whole 

day. 
22nd.— C<»1  but  mnch  more  pleasant  day ;  slightly  showery ;  fine  evening. 

Continued  damp  and  oold,  the  entire  characteristics  of  the  weather  beiog 
strictly  autumnal.— G.  J.  Symons. 

COVENT  GARDEN  ^LA^RKET.— JULV  23. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  bulk  of  the  Strawberry  crop,  all  reaching 
us  together,  and  couRidering  the  weather  in  very  good  ct^ndition.  A 
general  decline  has  boon  experienced  in  all  classKJs  of  fruit,  the  denaa^ 
having  considerably  fallen  off  the  last  day  or  two. 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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From   obeetralteiis   taken  n«ar  London  during  forty-three  years,  the  aTeni|;e  day  temperaton  of   the  week  is   74.9° ; 

and   its 

night 

tBBipenitare  80.6°. 

THE  SUMMER  PRUNING  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

UCH  has  recently  been  published  on  the  fruit 
prospects  of  the  present  year,  and  generally 
speaddng  the  reports  are  extremely  gloomy, 
almost  the  only  exception  being  the  jubilant 
tone  of  Mr.  Peach's  letter  on  page  67.  Mr. 
Peach  not  only  informs  us  that  his  fruit 
crops  are  satisfactory,  but,  what  is  important, 
he  states  -what  he  considers  has  been  the  cause 
of  his  success.  Possibly  there  may  be  some  who 
will  think  that  your  correspondent  has  in  some  way 
or  other  enjoyed  an  unusual  share  of  good  fortune. 
He  may  possibly  have  had  some  local  advantages 
which,  however,  he  may  not  have  perceived  at  the  time,  but 
still  it  is  well  to  remember  that  good  fortune  generally 
follows  good  management. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  unfortunate  failure  of  fruit 

crops  this  year — a  failure  that  cannot  be  prevented — is  the 

prospective  failure  of  the  crops  next  year  unless  special 

means  are  adopted  to  avert  the  calamity.     I  do  not  plead 

guilty  of  being  either  a  croaker  or  an  alarmist,  but  I  hold 

it  a  matter  of  prudence  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  avoid  a 

possible  danger,  and  one  of  the  dangers  that  I  apprehend 

is  a  fruit  failure  in  1880,  making  the  fourth  if  not  the  fifth 

in  succession,  which  is  a  very  serious  matter.     It  is  far 

better  to  anticipate  failure  and  endeavour  to  prevent  it 

than  to  wait  until  it  arrives  and  grieve  over  it ;   hence  I  do 

not  consider  my  note  of  alarm  at  all  premature,  nor  is  the 

call  to  action  made  a  moment  too  soon. 

If  I  am  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  one  point  of  prac- 
tice in  gardening  more  than  another  this  year,  it  is  that  of 
summer-pruning  fruit  trees.  Much  has  been  said,  and  will 
doubtless  be  said  again,  against  the  practice  referred  to,  and 
probably  instances  may  be  cited  which  appear  to  establish 
Its  inutility  ;  but  at  least  an  equal  number  of  instances  can 
be  adduced  of  quite  an  opposite  tendency. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  an  extreme  course  of  summer 
pinching  and  pruning  of  all  trees  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. I  do  not  adopt  the  practice  of  crippling  the  growth 
of  young  trees,  and  consequently  am  unable  to  rejoice  with 
Mr.  Peach  on  the  conspicuous  precocity  of  his  young  three- 
year-olds.  One  of  my  tenets  is,  that  a  fruit  tree  should  be 
allowed  to  attain  a  size  capable  of  maturing  the  fruit  with- 
out any  great  strain  on  the  tree's  resources  before  it  is  en- 
couraged to  produce  a  crowded  crop.  I  go  further,  and  say 
that  if  it  will  then  bear,  as  in  some  seasons  it  certainly  will, 
without  any  great  amount  of  pruning,  I  can  very  contentedly 
let  it  alone.  In  point  of  fact  where  trees  bear  freely  the 
fruit  restricts  their  exuberance,  and  what  we  seek  to  effect 
artificially  is  produced  naturally,  and  a  balance  is  main- 
tained between  foliage  and  fruit.  But  there  has  been  no 
balance  lately  ;  fruit  trees  have  lost  their  equilibrium,  there 
have  been  no  weights  in  one  portion  of  the  scale,  and  the 
growth  has  become  excessive  and  essentially  unfruitful  in 
liB  nature.  This  is  not  only  so,  but  matters  are  Rowing 
woise  every  day.  Why  do  fruit  trees  grow  so  luxuriantly  ? 
It  is  simply  a  struggle  of  branch  with  branch  and  leaf  with 
leaf  in  a  determined  effort  to  obtain  light.    It  is  in  the 
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nature  of  a  tree  to  bear  fruit,  but  it  cannot  become  fruitful 
without  the  action  of  light  on  its  foliage.  I  advocate  sum- 
mer pruning  now  so  as  to  admit  light  to  the  foliage,  instead 
of  the  tree  spending  its  strength  and  wasting  year  after 
year  in  struggling  for  the  light  which  it  must  have  to  render 
it  fruitful. 

We  have  been  told  of  trees  that  are  seldom  or  never 
pruned  which  produce  heavy  crops  of  fi*uit,  whilst  others 
which  are  pruned  both  in  summer  and  winter  are  barren.  Old 
orchard  trees  for  instance,  are  often  pointed  out  laden  with 
fruit,  while  younger  trees  that  have  been  regularly  pruned 
are  fruitless.  Granted ;  but  how  long  have  the  veterans 
been  growing  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  they  have  in  many 
instances  grown  until  they  have  become  comparatively  ex- 
hausted and  can  grow  no  longer,  and  consequently  the  light 
exerts  its  beneficial  influence  on  the  foliage  at  the  tips  of 
the  shoots,  and  fruit  spurs  form  there  and  nowhere  else. 
But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  younger  trees  that  are  not 
pruned  are  also  fruitful.  Yes,  they  may  be  when  they 
stand  singlv  in  rows  by  the  side  of  garden  walks,  and  in 
that  case  tney  are  actually  less  crowded  than  if  they  were 
pruned  in  winter,  unless — and  this  is  the  real  point  of  im- 
portance— they  had  attention  also  during  their  period  of 
growth.  It  is  the  old  stereotyped  practice  of  pruning 
severely  in  winter  and  not  pruning  in  summer,  that  aestrojrs 
the  productiveness  of  fruit  trees.  It  is  further  urged  that 
the  "  market  growers "  of  fruit  who  seldom  prune  their 
trees,  but  yet  plant  them  closely  so  as  to  form  **  woods  "  or 
"  plantations  of  fruit,"  invariably  have  heavy  crops.  Do 
they  ?  My  notion  is  that  such  cultivators  as  Mr.  Pancer, 
whom  we  often  read  about,  only  have  heavv  crops  in  favour- 
able years  when  the  sky  is  bright  and  the  sun  hot.  Are 
trees  thus  grown  crowded  with  fruit  this  year?  If  they 
are  I  will  admit  my  views  on  the  subject  are  wrong  ;  but  if 
they  are  not,  I  have  a  ri^ht  to  claim  that  the  theory  ad- 
vanced is  sound.  My  evidence  that  it  is  so  is  the  condition 
of  a  great  number  of  fruit  trees  at  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Peach's  trees  that  have  been  closely  pruned  in  summer 
appear  to  be  laden  with  fruit.  I  know  of  some  others 
which  have  been  treated  in  much  the  same  way  as  those  of 
your  correspondent  that  are  similarly  productive  this  year. 
"  But  the  pruning  has  not  done  it,"  I  can  imagine  someone 
remarking.  Well,  if  the  summer  pruning  has  not  con- 
tributed to  the  fruitf ulness  of  the  trees  in  question  I  should 
like  to  know  what  has  ;  and  I  further  want  to  know  why 
other  trees  in  the  same  garden  that  have  grown  more  natu- 
rally by  having  had  little  or  no  pruning,  have  also  little  or 
no  fruit  r  Some  old  nearly  exhausted  orchard  trees  have 
some  fruit  on  them— trees  that  have  naturally  produced 
short  growths  and  few  leaves,  but  more  vigorous  half-grown 
trees  are  fruitless. 

The  last  summer  was  dull  and  wet,  and  so  also  was  the 
summer  of  1877,  and  the  present  season  so  far  has  been 
worse  than  either.  Fruit  trees  are  consequently,  as  a  rule, 
excessively  luxuriant  and  unduly  crowded  with  wood  ana 
foliage.  The  leaves  are  large  and  flimsy,  and  the  wood 
succulent.  If  such  trees  produce  blossom,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  fruit  will  follow.  When  the  wood  of  fruit 
trees  is  hard,  containing  a  minimum  of  pith,  the  foliage  is 
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g^merallj  somewhat  small  but  stout  in  texture,  and  the  blossom 
Appears  to  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  tree  and  is 
liard  too.  At  any  rate  it  appears  to  resist  the  effects  of  a  brush 
df  inclement  weather  better  than  that  produced  by  crowded 
land  exuberant  trees.  What  is  wanted  to  produce  healthy 
'fruit  spurs  and  well-developed  blossom  is  well-developed  foliage 
around  the  spurs  and  at  the  base  of  the  shoots.  It  is  on  that 
'foliage  that  the  sun  must  shine  or  light  act.  Light,  whole- 
some, life-giving,  and  fruit-producing  light,  has  too  long  been 
-  xibscared  by  the  clouds  floating  between  the  trees  and  the  sun  ; 
let  us  not  make  the  obscurity  greater  by  permitting  a  crowd 
of  foliage  to  obstruct  its  rays  from  the  parts  that  can  so  well 
.and  so  profitably  utilise  them. 

There  are  thousands  of  so-called  pyramid  and  bush  fruit 
trees  at  this  moment  into  the  centres  of  which  the  light  can 
'find  no  entrance,  and  leaves  and  spurs  are  in  semi-darkness. 
<  If  such  trees  produce  fruit  it  is  by  chance  and  not  by  culture. 
The  remedy  for  crowded  trees  and  imperfect  spurs  and  foliage 
•  is  the  knife  and  pruning  shears,  not  applied  in  winter  after 
injury  has  been  done,  but  in  summer — now,  when  it  may  be 
prevented.  Neither  is  the  mere  shortening  of  the  current 
year's  growths  in  all  cases  sufficient.  It  is  important  to  see 
if  what  may  be  termed  the  main  or  permanent  branches  are 
not  too  numerous  ;  if  they  are,  remove  them  at  once,  for  there 
cannot  be  a  better  time  for  performing  the  operation.  This 
only  applies  to  trees  that  have  not  been  too  long  neglected,  for 
if  darkness  has  already  done  its  vrork,  and  the  branches  are 
Isafless  and  spurless,  the  mere  admission  of  light  wiU  not  cause 
other  spurs  to  form  on  the  naked  branches,  hence  it  is  not 
usually  advisable  to  interfere  much  with  the  growth  of  old 
trees  that  have  seldom  if  ever  been  pruned.  To  younger  and 
much  valued  trees  of  all  kinds  summer  pruning  may  be  done 
with  great  advantage,  but  for  the  work  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  effective  it  must  be  done  promptly. 

The  main  branches  being  sufficiently  thinly  disposed,  the 
-young  growths  should  be  at  once  shortened.  If  three  or  four 
good  leaves  are  left  at  the  base  of  each  shoot  they  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose ;  the  terminal  growths,  if  strong,  also 
being  shortened,  but  not  nearly  so  close.  In  a  few  weelM  after 
the  general  pnming  other  growths  will  have  issued  and  must 
be  removed  with  the  finger  and  thumb  before  they  become 
strong  enough  to  need  the  knife.  The  work  will  thus  be  done 
expeditiously,  and  crowding  will  be  averted.  These  remarks 
apply  equally  to  trees  on  walls.  Nothing  but  weeds  contri- 
bute so  much  to  the  untidiness  of  a  garden  as  neglected  wall 
trees,  and  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  barrenness  of  the 
trees  than  too  long  deferred  or  clumsily  performed  summer 
pruning.  Of  course  such  trees  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
which  produce  fruit  chiefly  and  young  wood,  must  not  be 
si)urred  as  indicated  ;  but  even  these  trees  may  with  advantage 
receive  more  pruning  in  summer  than  they  commonly  receive. 
**  Lay  in  the  young  wood  of  Peaches  "  is  an  axiom,  but  of  equal 
importance  is  some  such  injunction  as  this — "  Cut  out  the  old 
■  wood  to  make  room  for  it."  Much  growth  can  be  spared  from 
Peach  trees  now,  and  it  can  be  removed  with  far  greater 
^advantage  now  than  in  the  winter.  Winter  pruning  is  too 
ZQuch  indulged  in,  and  summer  pruning  proportionally  neg- 
lected. Reverse  the  practice  and  head  the  trees,  and  better 
'  crops  of  fruit  will  follow  ;  and,  what  is  of  especial  importance 
this  year,  commence  the  change  at  once.  Begin  now,  for  wood 
-that  is  made  after  this  period  is  not  only  of  no  value  in  itself, 
but  has  the  direct  and  immediate  effect  of  impairing  the 
fruitfulness  of  other  portions  of  the  tree  which  it  deprives 
of  the  fruit-producing  elements — air  and  light. — ^A  Nokthern 
«w  Qabdeneb. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  SHOW  AND  FANCY 

PELARGONIUMS. 

Although  these  varieties  are  so  popular,  and  although  the 
*'  best  varieties  are  easily  procurable  from  the  nurseries  at  a  very 

cheap  rate,  still  they  are  not  so  well  or  so  largely  cultivated  as 

they  deserve  to  be,  and  I  believe  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  want 
'experienced  by  cultivators  of  suitable  houses.  The  best  struc- 
.tures  that  I  am  acquainted  with  for  the  cultivation  of  these 

plants  are  low  span-roofed  houses  running  north  and  south,  ven- 
*tilated  freely  at  both  sides  and  at  the  top,  and  so  arranged  that 
4he  plants  can  all  stand  near  to  the  glass.  In  such  a  house  with 
"f&inj  good  treatment  the  growth  will  be  remarkably  free, 

^goroufl,  and  short-jointed,  and  the  bloom  eminently  satis- 

^ -factory.    To  attempt  to  cultivate  them  in  houses  where  they 

■jtreA  coDsideiable  oUatance  from  the  glass  and  crowded  among 


other  plants,  or  to  attempt  their  cultivation  under  the  shade 
of  Vines,  fruit  trees,  or  climbers,  will  only  result  in  dis- 
appointment, as  the  growth  will  be  weak  and  long-jointed, 
the  plants  unsightly,  and  the  blooms,  if  any,  small  and  few 
in  number. 

In  speaking  of  their  cultivation  I  will  first  refer  to  propa- 
gation ;  and  although  the  general  practice  both  in  the  nurseries 
and  in  private  establishments  is  to  insert  the  cuttings  and  pro- 
pagate the  stock  required  when  the  plants  are  cut  down  after 
blooming,  that  is  not  the  best  time  for  propagation  if  vigorous 
s{)ecimen  plants  are  required.  I  think  the  chief  reason  why 
autumn  propagation  has  become  so  general  is  that  cuttings  aro 
then  much  more  readily  procurable.  I  have  found  that  ^ 
best  time  is  in  April  or  in  May,  when  the  plants  are  making 
vigorous  growth.  Cuttings  taken  then  and  placed  in  a  mode- 
rate bottom  heat  will  quickly  root  and  grow  more  strongly, 
and  they  will  ultimately  make  more  han(£ome  specimens  than 
those  struck  in  the  autumn. 

As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted  they  should  be  potted 
singly  in  small  pots  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  good  turfy  loam 
added  to  one  part  of  well-decomposed  manure  (that  from  spent 
Mushroom  beds  I  find  very  suitable),  a  little  leaf  mould,  and 
some  good  sharp  sand.  In  all  future  repottings  I  use  the  same 
compost,  omitting  the  leaf  mould.  The  pots  should  then  be 
placed  upon  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  in  a  moderately  warm 
temi)erature.  The  plants  must  have  regular  attention  in  water- 
ing, and  be  sprinkled  overhead  with  the  syringe  once  a  day. 
As  soon  as  the  pots  become  nearly  filled  with  roots  the  plants 
must  be  shifted  into  pots  two  sizes  larger,  and  all  blooms  most 
be  picked  off  as  soon  as  they  appear.  The  plants  ^oold  be 
stopped  when  they  are  from  4  to  5  inches  in  height,  and  when 
the  side  shoots  have  attained  a  similar  leng^  they  should  again 
be  stopped.  About  the  middle  of  June  the  pkmts  should  be 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  may  remain  through  the 
siunmer,  receiving  regular  attention  in  watering,  stopping,  and 
tying  out  the  side  shoots,  which  are  very  likely  to  break  o£E  in 
training. 

If  the  plants  are  growing  freely  they  will  require  a  second 
shift  during  the  summer  into  pots  2  inches  larger,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  pots  well  filled  with  roots  before 
winter.  During  the  winter  the  plants  should  occupy  a  cooL 
airy,  and  light  house.  They  should  be  kept  moderately  dry  at 
the  roots,  but  not  allowed  to  become  dust  dry.  Soon  after  the 
middle  of  February  they  may  receive  their  filial  potting,  and 
then  place  them  in  a  temperature  of  about  50°,  ranging  to  60° 
with  sun  heat.  Here  they  will  grow  freely,  and  as  soon  as  the 
roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots  weak  liquid  manure  should  be 
supplied  at  least  twice  a  week.  Towards  the  middle  of  March 
the  shoots  should  be  stopped  for  the  last  time  previous  to 
blooming.  If  growth  is  vigorous  a  sprinkle  overhead  with  the 
syringe  early  in  the  morning  will  encourage  healthy  growth. 
I  would  not  advise  syringing  them  in  the  evening,  as  if  the 
water  remains  long  upon  the  foliage  it  is  apt  to  produce 
*•  spot "  and  destroy  many  of  their  best  leaves.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  plants  near  the  glass,  not  too  crowded,  and 
to  ventilate  n*eely  whenever  possible. 

Attention  must  also  be  paid  to  fumigating  as  soon  as  aphides 
appear.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  fumigate  twice  in  the  evening,  and 
again  early  the  following  morning  as  soon  as  the  first  blooms 
commence  opening.  It  is  well  known  that  to  fumigate  when 
the  plants  are  in  full  bloom  would  cause  all  the  blooms  to  fall 
that  were  then  open.  During  the  time  the  plants  are  in  fiower 
they  should  as  fsur  as  possible  be  kept  in  a  cool  and  moderately 
dry  temperature.  As  soon  as  flowering  is  over  they  should  be 
removed  to  an  open  position  out  of  doors  where  they  will  ripen 
the  wood  previous  to  pruning  them,  which  should  be  done  in 
two  or  three  weeks  after  placing  them  out  if  the  wood  appears 
ripe  and  firm.  From  the  time  they  are  put  out  of  doors  till 
growth  has  commenced  water  should  be  sparingly  supplied, 
but  a  sprinkle  overhead  with  the  syringe  each  morning  after 
pruning  will  greaUy  assist  them. 

As  soon  as  the  young  growth  is  fairly  started  turn  the  plants 
out  of  their  pots,  shake  the  soil  from  the  roots,  cut  any  long 
straggling  roots  back,  and  repot  the  plants  in  fresh  compost, 
employing  pots  as  small  as  can  be  conveniently  used.  Grewth 
should  then  be  encouraged,  so  as  to  have  the  pots  well  filled 
with  roots  previous  to  November,  when  the  plants  may  be 
removed  to  their  winter  quarters  and  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment as  in  the  previous  winter.  In  training  the  plants  for 
exhibition  purposes  a  low  convex  shape  is  most  effective,  and  a 
ring  of  wire  fastened  to  laths  some  S  inches  from  the  outside 
edge  of  the  pot  will  be  found  most  useful  for  training  to.    iot 
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OQDflerratoiy  decoration  a  more  upright  bush  shape  is  gemerally 
pieferable,  when  the  wire  is  better  dispensed  with. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  fancy  varieties  nearly  the  same 

treatment  is  required  as  that  I  have  attempted  to  describe  for 

the  laige-flowering  varieties,  but  for  the  production  of  fine 

specimens  they  are  much  better  grafted  upon  one  of  the 

strong  and  free-growing  large-flowering  varieties.     Many  of 

like  best  varieties  of  Fancies  are  so  tender  in  constitution  as 

to  be  liable  to  suddenly  die  ofE  at  anytime,  but  more  especially 

dmiiig  the  winter  months.    This  danger  is  very  much  obviated 

by  grafting,  as  well  as  by  that  means  securing  a  generally 

more  vigoroos  growth.    The  best  time  for  grafting  is  in  the 

month  of  June ;  and  for  stocks,  cuttings  of  strong  growers 

struck  the  previous  autumn  and  kept  in  laige  60*s  or  in  48*8, 

sboold  be  selected  'and  cut  down  to  within  3  inches  of  the 

sofl,  and  then  be  **  whip  '*  or  side  grafted.    The  scions  should 

be  selected  from  healthy  and  moderately  firm  shoots,  and  cut 

hack  to  abont  1  inch  in  length.     When  grafted  the  plants 

most  be  at  once  placed  in  a  dose  frame,  where  they  may 

remain  till  they  commence  growing.   They  will  require  shading 

fpom  blight  sunshine,  and  the  inside  of  the  fnuna  must  be 

oocasionAlly  sprinkled  with  the  syringe.    In  pruning  back 

Fancy  varieties  after  they  have  done  blooming  the  wood  should 

not  be  as  hiud  and  ripe  as  in  laige-flowering  varieties,  or  they 

wiiU  not  break  freely.    It  is  best  to  do  what  pruning  is  re- 

qmied  as  soon  as  they  come  out  of  the  house  where  they  were 

flowexing,  and  then  stand  them  in  a  cold  frame  till  they  break, 

sprinkling  them  overhead  daily  with  the  syringe. 

For  flowering  in  the  months  of  Februaiy,  March,  and  April, 
free  varieties  ^m  among  the  large-flowering  section  should 
be  selected  and  cuttings  takien  not  later  thiui  April.    When 
rooted  pot  singly  in  60's  and  place  them  in  a  cold  frame. 
When  ^e  pots  are  full  of  roots  repot  the  plants  into  6-inch 
pots,  in  which  they  may  be  allowed  to  bloom  the  first  season. 
Retom  ^be  plants  to  the  frame  till  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of 
the  pot  again,  when  the  plants  may  be  placed  upon  a  bed  of 
coal  ashes  out  of  doors  in  the  full  sun.    They  should  now  re- 
ceive liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  and  growth  must  be 
enoomaged  as  much  as  possible.    About  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember they  should  be  taken  indoors  and  placed  upon  a  shelf 
in  a  greenhouse  near  the  glass  ;  from  then  till  Christmas 
water  sparingly,  and  maintain  a  freely  ventilated  moderately 
dry  atmospl^ie  in  the  house.    Early  in  the  new  year  they 
should  be  removed  into  a  warmer  house,  and  again  be  placed 
upon  a  shelf  near  the  glass  where  there  is  a  temperature  of 
60^  to  55^,  there  they  will  soon  commence  to  grow  and  should 
be  assisted  with  weak  liquid  manure.    As  they  come  into 
bloom  remove  the  plants  to  the  conservatory. 

After  flowering  they  should  be  taken  to  a  cold  frame  for  a 
fortnight  to  hai^en  them  off  gradually,  when  if  the  weather 
permits  they  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  the  sun  and  kept 
rather  dry  to  ripen  the  wood ;  they  may  be  then  cut  back  and 
treated  the  same  as  advised  for  the  later-flowering  plants. 
Oare  must  be  taken  not  to  overpot  them,  an  8-inch  pot  is 
quite  large  enough. 

The  following  varieties  I  have  found  very  suitable  for  early 
flowering : — Alma,  Clothilde,  Ganntiet,  Dr.  Andry,  William 
BnU,  Kingston  Beauty,  Leviathan,  I^iomphe  de  St  Mande, 
Mrs.  Lewis  Lloyd,  and  Desdemona. — W.  K.  Woodcock, 
Gardener  to  I\  T,  Mappin,  Stq.,  Th>ambury,  Sheffield, 

[Read  at  the  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  Gardeners'  Society's 
Meeting.] 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Otrr  of  fifty  varieties  of  Strawberries  on  trial  in  the  Ex- 
perimental Garden  this  season  on  a  piece  of  strong  Strawberry 
umd,  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  of  the  older 
varieties  Sir  Joseph  Pazton  has,  taking  all  drcumstanoes 
into  consideration,  attained,  or  rather  maintained,  the  position 
of  pie-eminence ;  it  has  set  quite  as  well  or  better  than  all 
others,  and  the  fruit  is  large,  firm,  and  of  good  flavour. 
Keens'  Seedling  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thnry  both  set 
and  froited  freely,  but  the  former  has  neither  the  firmness  nor 
flavour,  and  the  latter  has  not  the  size  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 
On  the  other  hand,  President  set  very  badly.  Amongst  the 
newer  varieties  Heldne  Gloede  has  been  very  good,  and  is  in 
ail  respects  an  excellent  Stiawbmy,  but  later  than  Sir  Joseph. 
President  Delacour  and  Auguste  Boisselot  from  Mr.  Veitch, 
Foreman's  Excelsior  from  Mr.  Boothby  of  Louth,  and  Duncan 
(I  think«an  American  variety),  all  frame  well ;  and  the  great 
ATYtpriCfff'i  although  not  yet  fully  realising  all  that  has  been 


said  of  it  in  size,  is  decidedly  a  first-class  variety.  It  beais^ 
large,  round,  highly  glazed  scarlet  fruity  with  red  flesh,  and  is- 
luscious  and  full  flavoured,  borne  on  stout  footstalks  which 
hold  the  fruit  well  off  the  ground.  Dr.  Mor^,  a  large  variety 
much  grown  on  the  Continent,  has  also  done  well  this  dripping 
season. — T.  Laxton,  Bedford. 


TWELVE  HARDY  FLOWERS  OF  THE  MONTH- 

JULY. 

Though  not  yet  past  their  best,  herbaceous  borders  now« 
require  constant  attention  in  the  way  of  trimming  such  plants 
as  have  flowered.     This  ia  often  done  in  a  rough  and  ready* 
way  by  cutting  them  close  to  the  ground  ;  but  as  this  tends  to^ 
weaken  the  plants  the  better  method  is  to  trim  off  the  flower 
stems,  leaving  any  fresh  foliage  there  may  be,  and  withdraw — 
ing  the  stakes  at  the  same  time.    Seed  should  also  be  gathered 
when  ripe,  and  many  plants  are  more  easily  propagated  by 
sowing  me  seed  now  than  by  waiting  till  next  spring.    The^  - 
following  twelve  are  good  useful  flowers  : — 

Malva  inoschata  tuba  (the  Musk-scented  Mallow). — This  i8> 
not  commonly  included  in  select  lists  of  hardy  herbaceous' 
plants,  yet  it  is  very  handsome  and  has  a  fine  musky  odour.: 
The  pink  or  rose-coloured  form  is  a  not  uncommon  native 
plant,  and  the  one  under  consideration  appears  to  be  a  garden^ 
variety.  It  grows  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height,  the  leaves  are- 
dark  green  and  much  divided.  The  pure  white  fiowers  are  a 
trifle  less  than  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  they  are  borne  in  ter- 
minal clusters.  It  is  propagated  by  seed,  which  ripens  freely^ 
Like  most  of  the  Malvaceous  plants  its  stems  contain  a  strong- 
but  coarse  fibre,  and  many  experiments  have  been  made  to  test-^ 
its  commercial  value. 

Silene  orientalU  var.  eompaeta  (the  Eastern  Silene). — ^A  very 
ornamental  species,  bearing  umbels  3  or  4  inches  across  of  beau- 
tiful rose-coloured  flowers.  The  leaves  are  opposite  and  of  a 
light  glaucous  green,  and  the  plant  grows  about  a  foot  high. 
Being  scarcely  a  true  perennial,  plants,  especially  in  heavy 
soils,  seldom  live  more  toan  two  or  three  yeai;s,  bat  it  produces' 
seed  very  freely.  There  is  a  variety  with  flowers  more  fringed' 
and  lighter  in  colour. 

Spiraa  Aruncus  (the  Gtoat's-beard  Spinea). — ^For  growing- 
singly  in  open  places  there  are  few  herbaceous  plants  which, 
present  a  more  striking  appearance  than  this,  the  foliage  aloner  * 
making  it  highly  omamenUd.  In  good  deep  soil  it  sometimes 
reaches  a  height  of  nearly  6  feet,  forming  at  the  same  time  a* 
massive  clump  of  drooping  pinnated  leaves.  Its  flowers  are 
creamy  white,  small  individually,  but  forming  large  compounds 
spikes.  It  forces  moderately  well  in  slight  heat.  A  native  0& 
Siberia. 

S.  patmatOr. — Though  not  new  it  is  only  lately  that  this  has 
become  anything  like  a  popular  plant.  Of  less  robust  habit  itk 
never  forms  such  a  fine  plwt  as  the  last,  but  its  broad  corymbs 
of  crimson-purple  fiowers  are  very  beautiful.  The  leaves,  darky^ 
green  in  summer,  become  in  autumn  finely  tinted  with  brownt 
and  yellow,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  flower  stems  are  dark. . 
red.  Like  most  of  the  Spiraeas  it  prefers  a  slightly  shaded, 
somewhat  moist  situation  and  a  rich  open  soil.  Introduced 
from  Japan.  Propagated  by  careful  division  in  spring  and/ 
sometimes  by  root-cuttings. 

OampaniUa  pyramidalU  (the  Pyramidal  Bellflower). — July- 
is  peculiarly  the  month  of  Campanulas,  and  from  the  numb^% 
of  fine  species  now  in  bloom  it  is  diflicult  to  select  one  or  two 
and  say  mey  are  titie  best  This,  however,  deserves  precedences - 
both  on  account  of  its  imposing  appearance  and  the  long  period- 
during  which  it  has  been  a  favourite  cultivated  flower.  It  wa» 
probably  the  first  exotic  Bellflower  ever  grown  in  Britain. 
Gterarde,  who  published  his  **  Herbal "  in  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  knew  and  cultivated  it^  and  it  is  not  unlikelyv 
that  it  was  brought  by  him  from  Savoy,  as  he  mentions  havin^^ 
travelled  through  several  continental  countries.  It  was  known* 
by  the  name  of  the  Chimney  or  Steeple  Bellflower,  the  first  o£ 
these  names  being  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  fact  that  plant» 
of  it  grown  in  pots  were  placed  before  unused  fireplaces  during- 
summer  ;  the  last  from  the  stately  steeple-like  form  of  it» 
magnificent  spikes.  As  a  border  plant  its  flower  stems  vaiy>^ 
in  height  from  3  to  6  feet  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wxl^ 
and  secondary  stems  are  thrown  out  from  these,  forming  a 
handsome  pyramidal  outline,  the  whole  being  covered  with  » 
profusion  or  blue  bell-like  fiowers.  The  best  plants  are  those 
raised  from  seed,  but  seedlings  seldom  bloom'  before  the  third 
season.  Oflbhoots  are  produced  somewhat  sparingly  in  many 
soils,  and  the  plants  not  unfrequently  die  on  after  flowerisgw 
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Grown  in  pots  under  glass  it  attains  to  a  greater  size  in  all  its 
parts,  and  is  more  symmetrical  in  shape.  There  is  a  white 
varietj,  but  it  is  not  so  suitable  for  border  cnltiLvation.  A 
native  of  Savoy  and  Central  Europe. 

C.  carpatusa  (the  Carpathian  Bellflower).  —  Owing  to  its 
having  been  used  as  a  bedding  plant  rather  extensively  a  few 
years  ago.  this,  in  both  its  forms  of  blue  and  white,  is  well 
known.  It  reaches  a  maximum  height  of  about  15  inches, 
and  is  a  very  profuse  bloomer.  The  flowers  are  very  large 
and  open,  and  arc  borne  in  loose  panicles  on  long  footstalks. 
It  is  not  particular  as  to  soil,  but  it  shows  to  best  advantage 
on  large  rock  beds.  It  is  not  well  adapted  for  bedding,  and  is 
not  often  used  as  such  now.  Propagated  readily  either  by 
division  or  seed. 

Chelone  harbata  (the  Bearded  Chelone). — By  botanists  this 
is  now  accounted  a  Pentstemon,  but  as  Chelone  it  has  long 
been  a  favourite  flower.  It  bears  loug  lax  racemes  of  bright 
scarlet  flowers  with  white  throats,  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla 
being  bearded  with  orange-yellow  hairs.  The  flower  stems 
grow  3  or  4  feet  high,  and  being  rather  slender  require  early 
attention  in  staking.  Very  easily  propagated  by  seed  or  divi- 
sion. Beed  sown  in  early  spring  under  glass  will  produce 
plants  to  flower  the  same  season.    A  native  of  Mexico. 

Atphodelus  luteus  (the  Golden  Asphodel). — The  Asphodels 
are  a  tribe  of  Lilyworts,  though  in  some  classifications  they 
are  made  the  type  of  a  natural  order.  This  species  is  one  of 
the  finest,  and  probably  the  one  most  frequently  met  with  in 
gardens.  It  grows  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  with  long  leafy  stems 
surmounted  by  dense  racemes  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  It  is 
a  native  of  many  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  is  found  plentifully  in  Palestine,  and  seems  to  be 
the  flower  referred  to  by  Pope  in  the  lines — 

**  By  the  Btreazns  that  ever  flow, 
By  the  frairnuat  winds  that  blow 

O'er  the  Blysian  flowers  ; 
By  those  happy  souls  that  dwell 
In  yellow  meads  of  Asphodel 

Or  amaranthine  bowero." 

There  is  a  double-flowered  variety,  but  it  is  not  more  orna- 
mental than  the  single  form.  Propagated  by  division  of  the 
thick  fleshy  roots. 

Erigeron  glahellm  (the  Smooth-leaved  Fleabane). — A  showy 
Aster-like  plant,  growing  18  inches  or  2  feet  high.  The  flowers 
are  light  blue  with  yellow  discs,  and  the  leaves  are  smooth, 
narrow,  and  clasp  the  stems.  Propagated  by  seed  and  divi- 
sion.   A  native  of  North  America. 

E,  purpurevjt  (the  Purplish  Fleabane). — This  is  a  rough-leaved 
species,  with  soft  reddish-purple  flowers.  It  grows  rather  taller 
than  the  last,  and  propagates  itself  freely  by  seed,  seedlings 
flowering  the  first  season.    Also  a  native  of  North  America. 

Rudbeckia  Aetvmanjiii  (Newman's  Cone-flower).  —  This 
gigantic  Composite,  though  somewhat  coarse,  is  a  very  striking 
plant  in  a  large  border,  growing  as  it  does  sometimes  nearly 
6  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  rough,  coarsely  pinnate,  and  the 
flowers  are  large,  4  or  5  inches  across,  bright  yellow  with  black 
conical  discs,  hence  its  name  of  the  Cone-flower.  Native  of 
North  America. 

Trop€Bolum  gpeeiotvvi, — Though  this  is  a  climber  and  not 
usually  grown  among  herbaceous  plants,  it  is  yet  so  beautiful 
that  I  cannot  resist  including  it  here.  It  has  been  in  this 
country  somewhat  over  thirty  years,  and  is  everywhere  held 
to  be  one  of  the  best  hardy  herbaoeons  climbers  we  have. 
When  thoroughly  established  in  congenial  soil  it  reaches  a 
height  of  sometimes  nearly  20  feet.  Its  foliage  much  resembles 
that  of  the  well-known  greenhouse  T.  tricoloram,  but  is  larger, 
and  the  flowers  which  are  produced  in  thousands  are  a  brilliant 
vermilion-scarlet.  It  is  everybody's  favourite,  yet  it  is  not 
everywhere  that  it  succeeds.  The  essentials  to  its  successful 
cultivation  seem  to  be  a  deep  rich  soil  moist  but  not  wet,  a 
wall  with  a  south-westerly  exposure,  and  perfect  freedom  from 
disturbance  at  the  roots.  That  it  thrives  better  in  a  humid 
climate  is  also  attested  by  the  fact  that  much  of  it  is  rarely 
met  with  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  while  in  the  west  it  is 
magnificent.  Anyi^'here  it  requires  two  or  three  years  after 
planting  in  which  to  establish  itself  before  it  will  flower 
well.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  bright  blue  berries. — 
B.  D.  Taylor,  KmckdaUan,  ColmoneU^  N.B, 


PEACHES  AT  THE  RED  ROSE  VINERIES. 

As  these  have  previously  been  alluded  to  in  your  columns  as 
all  being  Mr.  Rivers'  seedlings  save  Royal  George,  I  regret  that 
I  have  not  drawn  Mr.  Ferguson's  attention  more  particularly 


to  them.  To  very  gross  growth  and  no  fire  heat  alone  may  be 
attributed  the  failure  of  some  insetting  their  fruit :  and  though 
I  regard  Royal  Geoiige  as  my  testing  standiud,  I  ought  also 
to  remark  that  Magdala  is  my  greatest  success.  Large  Early 
Mignonne  I  am  also  much  pleased  with,  and  as  I  am  now  sboot 
to  add  flre  heat  I  am  not  the  least  afraid  of  suooeeding  neact 
spring  with  all  the  lot.  As  a  good  hardy  variety  for  the  north 
of  England  Early  Alfred  is  worth  notice,  and  Early  Ascot  bag 
proved  itself  especially  hardy.  A  few  general  notes  I  mtut 
reserve  for  less  busy  times. — J.  Withsbsfoon. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES.— No.  7. 
(^Continued  from  page  2.) 

Current  Work. — In  early  situations  the  plants  will  now 
be  fast  approaching  the  flowering  period ;  and  if  they  ue  in 
good  health  the  patient  florist  will  soon  reap  his  reward.  Thoee 
who  intend  exhibiting  ought  to  have  some  covering,  such  as  a 
glass  roof  or  tent,  under  which  the  plants  may  be  placed  whilst 
in  bloom.  If  the  situation  is  sheltered  it  will  be  well  to  let 
the  ends  and  sides  of  the  structure  be  open  so  as  to  came 
a  thorough  circulation  of  air  amongst  the  plants,  wMch  is 
necessary  to  prevent  them  from  being  drawn  and  consequently 
weakened  in  their  young  growth.  Those  who  can  afiord  it 
should  have  a  house  in  which  to  flower  the  plants.  This  may 
be  a  skeleton  fnone,  employing  two  6-foot  slides  for  forming  a 
span  roof :  of  course  the  length  will  just  depend  on  the  amount 
of  slides  used  for  the  roof.  A  building  of  this  width  gives  soffi- 
cient  room  for  a  full-sized  stand  of  plants  with  a  path,  and 
three  rows  of  pots  down  each  side ;  on  one  side  CarnatiflnB  and 
on  the  other  Picotees.  My  reasons  for  keeping  the  Camatkua 
■and  Picotees  distinct  from  each  other  are  two.  Oat  is  that  it 
appears  incongruous  to  have  the  blooms  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees  mixed  indiscriminately  together ;  and  the  other  is 
that  there  is  always  a  risk  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  being 
intercrossed,  the  result  of  which  would  be  that  the  seed  saved 
could  produce  nothing  but  mongrels. 

Some  varieties  it  is  necessary  to  bloom  on  a  card,  otherwise 
the  back  petals  in  a  fall-grown  bloom  are  liable  to  be  coded ; 
in  which  case  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  straighten  them.  Some 
of  the  worst  are  True  Briton,  as. ;  Marshsd  Ney,  CB. ;  Sarah 
Payne,  P.  and  p.b.  ;  Squire  MeyueU,  P.F. ;  Premier,  P.P. ;  Illu- 
minator, B.F.,  and  Mary  Ann,  B.P.  It  will  be  found  sufficient 
if  the  bloom  is  allowed  to  hang  loosely  with  the  card  lying  on 
the  top  of  the  back  petals.  It  will  greatly  add  to  ihe  enjoy- 
ment and  pleasure  of  the  grower  if  the  whole  of  the  flowers 
are  carded,  the  plants  being  staged  with  the  taller-growing 
varieties  for  the  back  rows,  and  the  dwarf  varieties  in  tie 
front.  If  each  bloom  is  carded  and  attached  to  the  rod  with 
a  Carnation  pin,  and  set  in  such  a  position  as  to  meet  the  eye 
of  the  observer  at  a  right  angle  when  passing  down  the  patii, 
it  will  in  my  opinion  be  a  great  advantage.  A  Carnation  pin 
is  made  of  brass  wire  a  little  thicker  than  an  ordinary  pm ; 
one  end  is  pointed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  pin,  the  other 
forms  a  circle  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  bears  up  the 
card  and  the  bloom.  The  pointed  end  of  the  pins  is  pressed 
into  the  rods  with  a  small  pair  of  pliers,  also  at  the  same  time 
giving  it  the  angle  suitable  to  meet  the  eye  when  standing  in 
the  path. 

All  early  blooms,  if  good,  should  be  carefully  hybridised,  as 
the  chances  are  much  more  in  favour  of  getting  a  pod  of  well- 
ripened  seed  from  an  early  bloom.  As  an  example,  my  earliest 
flower  last  year  was  John  Delaiorce,  h.p.p.  :  just  before  it  was 
too  late  I  had  a  flower  of  Mrs.  Summers  opened.  With  this  I 
hybridised  the  bloom  of  John  Delaforce.  The  result  was  that 
I  had  upwards  of  forty  seeds  of  the  largest  size,  every  one  of 
which  germinated.  In  no  case  had  I  any  other  pod  so  fine  as 
the  one  mentioned,  but  then  it  was  fully  three  weeks  before  I 
had  any  otjiers  on  which  I  could  operate.  It  will  be  well  for 
the  new  beginner  to  practise  dressing  on  the  early  blooms ;  for 
although  there  are  some  few  people  who  object  to  it,  yet  I  am 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  improvement  made  in  the  flowers 
that  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  see  dressing  done  away  with. 
In  fact  to  growers  in  windy  situations  like  mine  it  would  fre- 
quently be  an  impossibility  to  exhibit  non-dressed  flowers  fit 
to  be  seen.  Until  we  raise  varieties  that  do  not  require  dress- 
ing, and  as  long  as  we  grow  the  majority  of  flowers  at  present 
in  cultivation,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  employ  the  dressiug 
tools. 

I  will  endeavour  as  near  as  possible  to  describe  the  process 
of  dressing  ;  for  although  one  practical  lesson  is  worth  aU  that 
can  be  written,  yet  still  some  little  information  can  be  gleaned 
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even  te>m  a  wntten  desciiptiozi.    To  oommence,  we  will  sup- 
poae  that  jon  have  the  dre^ng  tools  all  ready  as  before  de- 
scribed, the  cards  also,  with  the  holes  enlarged  to  the  size  before 
ghren,  and  haTing  a  ntunber  of  soft  paper  collars  made  of  any 
kind  of  paper  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  up  the  cardboard 
eoUar.    These  soft  collars  should  be  1^  to  2  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  starred  hole  in  the  centre,  and  made  so  that  the  points 
of  the  star  may  bear  or  hold  against  the  bottom  of  the  pod 
wifchoat  pressing  on  the  pod  so  as  to  bear  on  the  footstalks  of 
the  petals.    All  being  ready,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  with  the 
steei  tweezers  to  bend  back  the  points  of  the  calyx,  splitting 
tight-podded  yarieties  down  somewhat,  so  as  to  give  more  play 
ftJr  laying  out  the  petals  ;  then  with  the  ivory  tweezers  fonn 
the  laigest  or  ground  petals  into  a  cncle,  the  next  row  dimin- 
ishing, but  placed  alternately  with  the  first  row.    Afterwards 
in  full  varieties  another  row  of  petals  may  be  placed,  leaving 
sufficient  petals  to  form  a  crown,  which  petals  should  always 
he  bright  and  good,  as  the  dresser's  art  is  to  bring  out  or  show 
^e  best  colouied  petals  when  forming  the  crown  of  the  flower. 
Full  flowers  should  have  a  pyramid^  appearance,  whilst  the 
tiiin  flowers  should  be  round  with  the  petals  slightly  cupped. 
Some  Yaiietiee  will  dress  with  a  hole  down  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  as  if  a  number  of  petals  had  been  extracted.    In  this 
ease  it  will  be  necessary  to  press  down  the  edge  of  a  petal  in 
tUe  opening,  having  turned  one  for  that  purpoFse.    When  the 
flower  has  been  roughly  dressed  the  card  should  be  fixed  and 
the  finishing  touches  given.    In  aU  cases  remove  all  self  or  run 
petals,  or  in  Bizarres  any  which  may  be  short  of  Flake  or 
Biarrt.  as  it  is  a  disqualification.    In  some  flowers  the  stigmas 
are  Teiy  strong  and  stiff  and  interfere  with  the  dressing  of  the 
petals,  in  which  case  cut  them  off ;  also  cut  off  the  anthers  of 
any  variety  which  may  carry  the  anthers  in  a  cluster  at  the 
top  of  the  flower.   Always  use  the  steel  tweezers  for  extracting 
petals,  and  be  careful  in  dressing  the  flowers  not  to  split  the 


One  or  two  pests  will  now  begin  to  be  troublesome  amongst 
the  plants,  snch  as  caterpillars  and  the  Rose  borer.  The  flowers, 
if  the  weather  is  dry,  will  in  some  situations  be  eaten  by  ear- 
wigs, which  must  be  persistently  hunted  for  and  destroyed. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  is  sadly  pestered  with  them  has  clean 
pipe  heads  placed  on  the  tops  of  his  rods,  and  they  form  good 
tnp& 

Layering  may  now  be  commenced,  layering  only  such  plants 
as  may  be  showing  colour,  so  as  to  be  certain  that  the  flowers 
are  in  proper  colour ;  those  which  may  come  run  or  selfs 
should  he  marked,  so  that  if  layered  they  can  be  kept  separate 
from  the  others.  The  best  compost  I  find  for  rooting  the 
plants  in  when  layered  is  turfy  loam  with  a  mixture  of  sand, 
if  strong,  and  always  a  portion  of  burnt  straw  or  powdered 
charcoal.  To  those  who  may  be  a  distance  from  where  pegs 
can  be  procured  for  pegging  down  the  layers  I  can  recom- 
mend a  wire  peg  invented  by  Mr.  Hartley  of  Leeds.  Do  not 
cut  off  the  ends  of  the  foliage,  as  is  sometimes  done.  I  always 
find  the  layers  root  quicker  when  the  foliage  is  left  in  its 
natozal  state. 

Iftmts  in  B4d$. — ^Look  oat  for  vermin  of  all  descriptions, 
particularly  slugs  and  aphides,  which  destroy  at  once.  Tie 
up  the  flower  stems  as  they  advance,  and  disbud  the  plants  as 
soon  as  the  buds  are  large  enough  ;  two  buds  to  be  left  on 
weak  growers,  whilst  three  or  four  may  remain  on  strong  va- 
rieties. Give  weak  doses  of  liquid  manure  after  the  buds  are 
foffmed,  should  the  weather  prove  dry. 

8eedling», — ^Any  which  may  have  had  the  soil  splashed  into 
the  foliage  should  be  cleaned  carefully.  At  the  latter  end  of 
the  montii  those  who  may  intend  growing  them  in  the  open 
may  plant  them  out  in  the  prepared  beds,  so  as  to  insure  their 
bong  well  established  before  winter  sets  in. — G.  Rudd. 


CARROTS  AND  LETTUCES. 

TH£  quickest,  largest,  and  most  shapely  early  Carrot  with 
uftis  the  Barly  Scarlet  Horn' ;  the  next  best  is  Early  Nantes. 
These  are  sown  broadcast  amongst  the  Onions,  and  are  cleared 
of  the  ground  before  the  Onions  require  all  the  space.  The 
Urtter  are  making  a  good  growth  this  season :  but  unfortunately 
some  of  them  are  decaying,  and  the  grubs  of  the  Onion  fly  are 
likewise  among  them.  However,  as  Onions  are  not  thinned 
ott  then  will  be  a  sufficient  number  left  for  a  crop  unless 
the  disease  and  grub  prove  more  than  usually  destructive. 
The  latter  is  very  prevalent  in  gardens  this  season. 

I  can  find  no  vaiietieB  of  Lettuce  to  equal  Hicks'  Hardy 
Cos  and  Neapolitan  Cabbage  for  summer  and  antumn  use.   The 


former  I  have  in  use  throughout  the  year.  In  winter  the 
plants  are  sheltered  in  frames,  in  early  spring  they  are  lifted' 
from  the  open  border  and  grown  on  in  a  late  Peach  house. 
This  is  also  one  of  the  best  for  standing  the  winter  or  coming 
on  out  of  doors.  I  consider  it  the  best  Lettuce  grown. — 
R.  P.  Bbothbbston. 


BIRMINGHAM  ROSE  SHOW.— July  24th  and  25th. 

After  the  last  Exhibition  at  Aston  Park  the  Birmingham  Rose 
Show  which  had  merged  m  the  Aston  undertaking  became  defunct ; 
but  the  manes  of  the  departed  glories  of  the  Town  Hall  were  not 
to  be  appeased,  and,  phcenix-like,  the  Show  has  taken  a  new  and 
I  trust  a  long  lease  of  existence,  and  with  its  old  moving  spirits 
(amongst  whom  Mr.  E.  W.  Badger  being  himself  a  host),  has  re- 
appeal  full  of  vig:onr  in  Bingley  Hall,  and  its  renewal  all  Rose- 
growers  will  hail  with  delight.  The  Committee,  actin?  upon  the 
votes  of  those  of  the  Rose  community  intending  to  tace  part  in 
the  Exhibition,  wisely  postponed  the  Show  from  the  17th  mst.  on 
account  of  the  continued  protracting  effects  of  the  weather  and 
the  proximity  of  the  formidable  gathering  at  Hereford,  and  full 
of  lK>pes  encouraged  by  the  finer  weather  of  last  week  and  of 
promise  provoked  by  a  very  large  number  of  entries^  they  naturally 
looked  forward  to  a  magnificent  display  ;  and  bearmg  in  mind  the 
central  position  of  Birmingham  as  tne  trvsting  point  of  north  and 
south,  their  hopes  were  not  unreasonable.  But  alas !  something 
like  sixty  hours'  rain  between  the  previous  Saturday  and  Tuesday 
completely  shivered  those  expectations  as  well  as  the  aspirations 
of  scores  of  intending  exhibitors.  Notwithstanding  the  nostiUty 
of  the  elements  at  cutting  time,  a  lar^e  and  respectable  show  was, 
however,  got  together ;  and  the  exhibits  from  Hereford  contributed 
not  a  little,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  this  result,  for  without  Here- 
ford the  Show  would  have  been  a  floral  disappointment.  As  it 
was  spotted  blooms  were  almost  the  rule,  and  the  marvel  is,  In 
what  manner  does  the  magic  soil  of  Herefordshire  fortify  and 
render  less  absorbent  the  petals,  so  as  to  enable  the  blooms  to 
resist  the  perpetual  moisture  of  1 879  ?  for  Messrs.  Cranston's  and 
Mr.  Jowitt's  nowers  were  comparatively  clean  to  most  others,  but 
even  these  on  some  occasions  would  only  have  been  second. 
Most  of  the  large  southern  growers  were  preeent  with  a  laudable 
and  unselfish  desire  of  furthering  the  revival  of  Birmingham ;  but 
it  is  questionable  whether,  if  they  had  solely  consulted  their  own 
interests,  their  boxes  should  not  have  been  left  at  home.  The 
north  was  hardly  represented  unless  Nottinghamshire  be  included 
in  that  division  ;  but  neither  Canon  Hole's  nor  Mr.  Frettingham's 
Roses  from  that  county  were  fully  developed,  and  it  is  evident  that 
a  Rose  Show  in  August  might  meet  with  support.  Mr.  Prince, 
too,  informed  me  that  the  Oxford  Roses  would  not  be  at  full  for 
another  fortnight. 

The  Show  was  held  in  the  skating  rink  of  Bingley  Hall,  which 
in  very  dull  weather  may  have  advantages  in  light  and  cheerful- 
ness over  the  Town  Hall,  which  on  this  occasion  was  not  avail- 
able ;  but  fortunately  Birmingham  was  for  once  in  a  way  favoured 
with  fine  weather ;  and  on  Thursday,  when  staging  was  proceed- 
ing, it  became  evident  that  a  matenal  increase  of  light  and  tem- 
perature was  quickly  tending  to  open  the  eyes  and  fade  the 
dresses  of  many  floral  beauties  whose  Siren-like  education  had  so 
unfitted  them  for  the  direct  rays  of  Pbcebns.  But  the  executive 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  for  forti  nihil  dij^kUe ;  and  in  a  tries, 
and  before  some  public  bodies  would  have  carried  on  a  preliminary 
discussion,  Mr.  Badger^  with  Mr.  Verteg^ns  as  en^^ineer,  had 
extemporised  a  parody  m  whitewash  of  the  all-famihar  summer 
cloud,  and  almost  before  staging  was  completed  the  whole  of  the 
glass  in  the  roof  was  externally  whitened,  the  threatened  danger 
being  averted,  and  the  colour  and  appearance  of  the  blooms  at 
once  materially  heightened  and  improved. 

In  the  class  for  seventy-two  single  tmsses,  open  to  nursery- 
men, the  competition  was  principally  between  Messrs.  Cranston, 
G-.  Paul  &  Son,  and  B.  R.  Cant ;  the  former  being  first  with  plenty 
of  colour,  and  including  good  blooms  of  Le  Havre,  Marie  Rady, 
Annie  Wood,  Dnchesse  de  Caylus,  Annie  Laxton,  Avocat  Duvivier, 
Gabriel  Toumier,  Marie  Cointet,  Pierre  Netting,  and  Maitmise  de 
Castellane.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  of  Colchester  was  second ;  andMessrs. 
Paul  A  Son  of  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  third.  The  parties 
occupied  also  similar  positions  in  the  class  for  forty-eight  varieties, 
three  trasses  of  each :  but  for  the  twenty -four  varieties,  three 
trusses,  Mr.  Cant  was  first.  For  the  local  prixes^-open  to  nursery- 
men, residents  of  the  counties  of  WarwicK^  Worcester,  and  Staf- 
ford— Messrs.  Perkins  A  Son  of  the  Park  Nurseries,  CoventiT, 
showed  very  creditably  indeed,  and  had  they  concentrated  th€sr 
strength  in  some  of  the  open  classes  they  might  have  been  for- 
midable competitors.  They  were  first  both  for  twenty-four  and 
twelve,  single  tmsses,  as  well  as  for  twelve  varieties,  three  trusses. 

In  tne  amateurs'  class  for  thirty-six  varieties,  single  trusses, 
Mr.  Jowitt  of  the  Old  Weir,  Hereford,  was  first  with  fresh  and 
bright  flowers,  his  winning  team  consisting  of  Madame  Charles 
Crapelet,  Madame  H.  Jamain,  Alfred  Colomb,  La  France,  Leo- 
pold I.,  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  Lord  Herbert  (good  both  in  this  and 
tiie  suooeedmg  class),  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Yeroier,  Horace  Yemet 
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Stienne  Leyet,  Capitaine  Chris^,  Dnpuj-Jamain,  Soavenir  de  la 
Heine  d'Angleterre,  Cant's  Seedling  No.  4  (promising),  Baronne 
<de  Rothschild,  Thomas  Mills  (rery  bright  and  clean),  Marquise 
<de  Mortemart,  Marie  Rady,  Francois  Michelon,  Saltan  of  Zanzi- 
har,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Lord  Macaulay,  Star  of  Waltham, 
Uarquise  de  Castellane,  Madame  Victor  Yerdier,  Mens.  £.  Y. 
Teas,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Pitord,  Le  Havre,  Madame  Nachury, 
Iionifl  Van  Hontte,  Olirier  Delhomme,  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  Dr.  Andry, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Exposition  de  Brie.  In  this  class  the 
Sey.  Canon  Hole  of  Caunton  Manor,  Newark,  was  second,  his 

•fltaad  containing  Madame  Prosper  Langier,  Avocat  Duviyier, 
.EtieoJie  Levet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Annie  Wood  in  good 
form.  Mr.  Jos.  Davies  of  The  Square,  Wilton,  was  third.  For  the 
tvrenty-four  rarieties,  sinsle  trusses,  Mr.  Jowitt  was  again  first ; 

-J.  H.  Arkwri^ht, Esq.2of  Hampton  Court, Leominster,  was  second  ; 
■and  G.  P.  ^wtrey,  Esq.,  Langley  Place,  Slough,  third.  Again 
for  the  twelye  single  trusses  was  Mr.  Jowitt  to  the  fore,  Mr. 

H/harles  Dayies  of  the  Grammar  School,  Aynhoe,  being  a  yery 
good  second,  and  the  Rey.  Canon  Evans  of  Solihull  third.  In  the 
Mcal  competitions  for  the  coanties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  and 

:&afford,  twenty-four  yarieties.  Canon  Eyanswas  first,  Mrs.  Alston 

'Of  Slmdon  Hall  second,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Fewkes  of  Birmingham 

/  third.  For  the  twelye  yarieties  Canon  Eyans  was  again  first, 
Mr.  Julias  Sladden  of  Badsey,  Eyesham,  second  ;  and  Mrs.  Alston 
third.     In  the  classes  open  to  residents  within  four  miles  of 

•'Stephenson  Place,  Birmingham,  the  competition  was  restricted, 
-bat  some  yery  respectable  blooms  were  staged. 

In  the  open  classes  Messrs.  G.  Paul  ^  Son  were  first  for  twelye 
new  Roses  not  in  commefce  previous  to  187G  with  May  Quennell 

'  (not  so  bright  as  I  haye  seen  it),  Robert  Marnock  (nch  yelyety 
maroon),  Marie  Verdier,  Magna  Charta,  Charles  Darwin,  Constan- 
tine  Fretiakoff,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marquise  de  Murinais,  Mdlle. 

'Gabrielle  Luiset,  John  Bright,  Madame  Lambard,  and  Marie 
Louise  Pemet,  the  most  strOcing  of  which  are  noted  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Cant  was  second.    For  the  best  new  Rose  (six  trusses)  Mr. 

•>  CSant  was  first  with  A.  K.  Williams,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  second 
with  Robert  Marnock.    There  was  only  a  limited  competition  in 

.  the  classes  for  Tea,  Noisette,  and  China  Roses,  Mr.  George  Prince 

•  of  Oxford  being  first  for  twelye  yarieties,  Mr.  Jowitt  second,  and 
the  Rey.  H.  W.Wataon,  Berkswell  Rectory,  Coyentry,  third.    The 

'■•classes  for  twelye  yellow,  dark,  roee-coloared,  and  white  or  blush 
Roses  in  four  yarieties.  three  trusses  of  each,  were  fairly  contested, 
■but  the  (][uality  of  the  olooms,  especially  the  light  yarieties,  which 
were  decidedly  ragged,  does  not  call  for  much  comment,  and  the 

•  effect  was  unsatisfactory.  Roses  in  pots  were  exhibited  only 
in  Glass  26  (for  thirty  yarieties)  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  and  to 
'whom  the  first  prize  was  awarded.    For  the  best  bouquet  for  the 

t^'hand  entirely  oi  Roses  and  Rose  buds  Messn.  Perkins  were  first, 
Messrs.  Cranston  second,  and  Mr.  H.  Frettingham  of  Beeston, 
Notts,  third. 

.Amongst  the  Roses  prominent  at  Birmingham  for  their  powers 

'Of  endnrance  and  stability  were  those  of  the  thick-petalled  type 

'  represented  by  Etienne  Leyet,  Marguerite  Brassac,  Le  Hayre, 

A.  K.  Williams,  Horace  Vemet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Dupny-Jamain, 

-fiultan  of  Zanzibar,  Dr.  Andry,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  Marie 

Finger.    The  following  Roses  also  kept  a  well-marked  position  all 

through  the  Exhibition — yiz.,  Thomas  Mills  (colour  yery  brieht 

.and  well  maintained),  Marie  Rady  and  Mons.  E.  T.  Teas.    Mr. 

.  Jowitt  also  showed  excellent,  indeed  almost  perfect^  specimens  of 

^  a  Rosa  rediyiya  in  the  shape  of  Lord  Herbert,  which  was  some 

years  ago  launched  by  Mr.  G.  Paul,  but  almost  immediately  in  a 

▼ery   nnparental   nuinner,   although   no  doubt  oonscientionsly, 

abandoned  by  him. 

Of  the  newer  yarieties  Constantino  Fretiakoff,  somewhat  in  the 

-way  of  (jomtesse  d'Oxford,  but  brighter  and  fuller,  and  not  so  con- 

fused  as  Gabriel  Toumier,  was  shown  well  by  Mr.  Frettingham. 

Marguerite  Brassac,  sometimes  undistinguishable  from  Charles 

Lefebyce,  was  admirably  shown,  and  Mr.  Jowitt's  specimen  which 

was  as  near  perfection  as  possible  deseryedlj  obtained  for  him 

.'  the  prize  for  the  premier  Rose  in  the  Exhibition ;  it  seems  to  me 

to  be  a  fusion  of  Charles  Lefebyre,  Horace  Vemet,  and  Fisher 

Holmes.    A.  K.  Williams  is  another  good  dark  Rose  of  substance, 

.  and  if  in  size  it  carries  all  that  is  required  it  will  haye  few  equals. 

.Jean  Sonpert  is  probably  the  best  modem  dark  Rose,  but  perhaps 

the  Sultan  of  2ianzibar  would  not  admit  it ;  both  are  yery  good. 

Ayocat  Duyiyier  was  well  shown  in  seyeral  stands,  and  in  new 

Teas  Madame  Nabonnaud  of  a  distinct  flesh  tint^  approaching  in 

•colonr  La  France,  Anna  OUiyier,  and  Comtesse  Riza  an  Pare  were 

also  good.    Comtesse  Nadaillac  and  Marie  Van  Hoatte  were  the 

beet  represented  of  the  older  yarieties,  Marshal  Niel  being  almost 

«<eoiigpiciiou8  for  his  absence. 

Dosoratiye  plants,  which  considerably  enhanced  the  display, 
were  contributed  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Vertegans  of  Chad  Valley  Nnr- 
.«erie8,  Mr.  Hewitt  of  Solihull,  and  Mr.  Yioe-President  Tarbs :  and 
in  the  competition  in  Class  27  Mrs.  Alston  of  Elmdon  Hall  was 
'  fitst  with  yery  fine  specimens  of  stoye  and  greenhouseplants,  and 
.Mr.  0.  E.  Matthews  of  Edgbaston  second.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
^Son  of  the  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  sent  six  boxes  of  Roses  not 
•for  competition,  including  some  fine  blooms  of  Duchess  of  Red- 
wood (an  improyed  C^ndral  Jacqueminot  and  of  yery  fine  form). 


May  Quennell,  Countess  of  Roeebery,  and  some  promising  on- 
named  seedlings.  Mr.  G.  Dayison  of  White  Cross  Nurseiies, 
Hereford,  also  contributed  some  good  blooms  not  for  competition, 
and  a  stand  of  seedling  Roses  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Arkwright 
Messrs.  Hewitt  showed  a  stand  of  cut  Delphiniums,  consisting  of 
seedlings  and  named  sorts,  amongst  them  some  strixing  yarieties. 
Mr.  Edward  Holmes  of  Withing^n  Nurseries,  Lichfield,  had  large 
baskets  of  Nertera  depressa  profusely  berried,  and  (if  edible) 
snggestiye  of  jam  for  the  Kentish  frait-growers.  Mr.  Holmes 
al^  showed  a  distinct  and  striking  new  Conifer— Jnniperus  rir- 
giniana  alba  spica—etated  to  be  ha^y. 

Fine  weather  also  characterised  the  second  day  of  the  Show,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  unpropitions  season  will  not  bring  sach  on- 
satisfactory  results  as  to  preyent  a  repetition  of  this  pleasuit 
gathering  in  1880.— T.  Laxton,  Bedford. 


ORCHID  CULTURE. 


Lately  we  were  much  struck,  while  inspecting  seyeral 
gardens  where  Orchids  are  particularly  well  grown,  to  find 
that  at  no  two  gardens  or  nurseries  were  these  grown  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions.  The  underlying  secret  in  the 
sQccessful  culture  was  the  intelligent  care  eyidently  bestowed 
on  the  plants ;  for  not  only  were  the  structures  as  different  as 
could  be  in  some  instances,  but  the  material  employed  and  the 
mode  of  potting  were  yeiy  yaried.  This  was  particulaily 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  deciduous  Calanthes.  These  were 
grown  in  flat  paxis  suspended  near  the  roof,  in  small  pots,  and 
in  pots  of  a  larger  size.  The  soil  also  varied  from  a  base  of 
loam  to  one  conaibting  of  peat ;  some  were  in  unmanured  com- 
posts, others  in  composts  rich  in  manure,  yet  where  the  cue 
bestowed  was  evidently  great  the  difference  in  the  grovrth  in 
the  several  instances  was  scarcely  noticeable. 

Odontoglossums  furnish  another  case  in  point.  Theyweie 
found  in  robust  health,  flowering  freely,  and  producing  strong 
and  many-flowered  spikes  potted  in  a  compost  mainly  of  sphag- 
num, in  sphagnum  and  peat  in  equal  proportions,  in  sphagnnm 
one  part  to  two  parts  of  peat,  and  in  a  compost  idmost  entirely 
peat.  Potsherds  and  charcoal  were  present  in  the  whole  of 
these.  Some  growers  were  using  plots  in  comparison  witii 
others  small  for  the  sise  of  the  plants,  others  again  large. 
Some  had  the  plants  raised  high  aoove  the  pot  standing  upon 
a  round  cone  of  compost,  others  had  the  bulbs  just  aboye  the 
rim  of  the  pots,  yet  ttie  results  were  equally  good.  The  finest 
growths  of  Dendrobium  Devoniannm  were  produced  from 
plants  which  in  the  one  case  had  not  been  removed  from  their 
baskets  for  seven  years,  in  the  other  the  plants  were  shifted 
every  season.  And  so  we  might  go  on  enumerating  iufttftTi*^ 
to  prove  that  success  in  the  culture  of  Orchids  depends  very 
greatly  on  the  amount  of  care  lavished  on  them. — R.  P. 


THE  OLD  YELLOW  ROSE. 

In  your  issue  of  the  3rd  July  you  answered  some  inqoiries 
relating  to  the  Old  Yellow  Roele,  and  gave  a  quotation  from 
Parkinson's  "  Paradisus  "  describing  it.  Perhaps  in  the  in- 
terests of  your  subscribers  of  antiquarian  turn  yon  will  pexmit 
me  to  quote  a  passage  from  a  lett^  of  Sir  H.  Wotton,  in  which 
a  still  earlier  reference  is  made  to  a  double  yellow  Rose,  which 
I  take  to  be  the  old  Rose  in  question.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  whose 
name  will  be  familiar  to  most  of  your  readers  through  the  pen 
of  Izaak  Walton,  was  in  1622-23  our  Ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  Venice.  His  letter  of  this  date  is  addressed  Hience  to  ths 
Karl  of  Holdemess  (vide  '^Reliquiae  Wottonianse,"  fourth 
edition,  1685,  pp.  317,  318).  After  reporting  to  the  £arl  that 
he  had  sent  to  His  Majesty  King  James  I.  some  of  the  best 
Melon  seeds  of  all  kinds,  **  with  very  particular  instmction  in 
the  culture  of  that  plant,"  he  proceeds — "  By  the  present  bearer 
I  do  direct  unto  your  lordship  through  the  hands  either  of  my 
nephew  or  Mr.  Nicholas  Pey  (as  either  of  them  shall  be  readiest 
at  London),  for  some  beginning  in  this  kind  of  service,  the 
stem  of  a  double  yellow  Rose  of  no  ordinaiy  nature,  for  it 
flowereth  every  month  (unless  change  of  the  clime  do  change 
the  property)  from  May  till  aknost  Christmas.  There  hath 
been  such  care  in  the  manner  of  the  conveyance,  as  if  at  the 
receiving  it  be  presently  put  into  the  earth,  I  hope  it  will 
prosper." 

Parkinson  says  the  yellow  Rose  was  first  brought  into  Eng- 
land from  Constantinople ;  and  in  view  of  the  interconsBe 
between  Venice  and  Constantinople  at  this  period  it  is  only 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  florists  of  Venice  alluded  to  in  this 
letter  obtained  their  supply  from  the  same  source. 

Whilst  referring  to  the  early  histoiy  of  the  Rose  in  EznglAQ^ 
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it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  note  the  following 
specific  allusions  to  its  cnltlTation.  A.D.  1521,  See  Nicolas's 
« Privy  Purse  of  Elizabeth  of  York."  8vo.,  1830,  page  216. 
AJ>.  1558,  See  '<  Le  Livre  des  Singularity"  par.  9,  PhUom- 
neste,  Dijon,  Sto.^  1841,  page  253,  where  the  following  passage 
4)oeu9— *'  The  Bose  was  imported  from  the  Isle  of  Zante,  28th 
June,  1552."  A.D.  1580-1585,  See  Tusser's  "*  Fire  Hundred 
PointB  of  Good  Husbandry,"  Edit.  Mayor,  1812,  pp.21, 88, 121, 
which  establishes  the  point  that  Boses  were  common  in  Eng- 
land at  this  period.— Fbbdbbick  Hall. 


POBCING  VINES  IN  DULL  WEATHEB. 

I  DO  not  like,  as  a  rule,  to  differ  from  ^our  correspondent 
Wm.  Taylor,  but  there  can  be  no  great^  mistake  than  to  teach 
the  necessity  of  high  temperature  for  Grapes  in  sunless  and 
dull  weather.    I  have  Muscat  Hamburghs  beautifully  set  and 
xxklooring  finely  now,  though  there  has  been  no  fire  heat  what- 
ever in  the  houses  from  the  Ist  of  May  till  the  19th  of  July, 
when  for  three  days  on  account  of  ezcessire  cold  and  moisture 
.fire  heat  was  put  on  for  the  first  time  since  April  28th.    My 
average  night  temperature  has  rarely  exceeded  50°,  and  in  the 
same  noose  I  have  both  Ferns  and  stove  plants  as  Dracaenas, 
Odenaes,  Allamandas,  Stephanotises,  Crotons,  &c.    I  only  aJlow 
ifae  Yines  to  occupy  in  this  house  the  east  side  of  a  double  span 
boose.    The  border  is  inside,  but  with  arches  through  which 
the  roots  of  the  Vines  can  pass  into  an  outside  prepMued  border 
made  of  toif,  broken  bones,  and  good  farmyard  manure.    The 
soil  is  light.    The  Vines,  only  four  in  number,  were  first  grown 
in  pots  and  fruited  in  pots  in  1877,  planted  that  autumn,  and 
now  in  1879  have  each  of  them  two  or  three  canes  which  take 
the  foil  length  of  the  rafters— 18  feet.  The  sorts  are  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  the  ordinary 
Black  Hamborgh.    The  Vines  are  reguliurly  syrmged,  especially 
-when  in  bloom,  and  I  never  find  the  least  difficulty  as  to  set- 
ting.   The  last  and  more  backward  crop  of  the  four  is  oddly 
encmgh  the  Black  Hamborgh,  but  I  think  almost  entirely  be- 
<auiaeitwas  over-fruited  when  a  pot  plant.    Hie  bunches  of 
Mnscat  Hamburgh  are  particularly  fine  and  are  colouring  bean- 
tifolly  and  evenly ;  I  may  say  the  same  of  Dr.  Hogg.    There 
are  fourteen  bunches  of  Muscat  Hamburghs,  and  those  at  the 
opper  part  of  the  house  where  the  heat  rises  are  at  least  a  f  ort- 
m^t  m  advanoe  of  those  of  the  lower.    I  find  no  difficulty  in 
the  setting  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  though,  as  I  wished  to 
get  three  strong  canes  I  have  not  left  many  bunches,  but  for  an 
experiment  I  am  allowing  a  bunch  at  the  top  of  the  house  from 
wood  of  this  year's  growUi  to  bear  fruit  to  see  whether  it  wiU 
ripen  this  winter. 

The  house  is  a  double  span,  but  it  also  has  a  hip  to  tl^e 
south  and  the  glass  to  the  north,  and  the  back  waU  to  the 
north  is  only  6  feet  6  inches  high.  The  glass  is  all  large — «>., 
either  20  by  16  inches  or  24  by  20  inches,  set  the  wide  way 
ct  20  inches.  My  object  being  to  gain  every  ray  of  light,  I 
never  shade,  only  occasionally  put  on  whitewash  with  paste 
and  milk  if  the  weather  should  oe  too  scorching,  but  sucn  has 
not  been  our  fate  this  year.  Every  plant  in  the  house  stands 
level  with  the  glass  on  wood  stages  made  of  strips  of  1-inch 
deal  3  inches  wide.  AU  the  hot-water  pipes  for  wmter  use  are 
under  these  stages,  but  none  touch  the  ground. 

Mr.  Taylor  protests  against  extreme  pruning  ;  I  only  know 
that  with  me,  if  I  did  not  keep  the  pmnmg  scissors  constantly 

f}ing  to  admit  light  and  air,  especially  in  wet  sunless  weather, 
should  not  get  a  quarter  of  the  crop  of  fruit  which  I  have  at 
present,  which,  as  I  ventured  to  state  in  your  last  issue,  is  in 
some  cases  extraordinary.  Luckily  after  a  pouring  wet  day  on 
Sunday  the  20th,  when  0*75  inch  of  rain  fell,  followed  by  a 
oold  drizzly  wet  day  on  the  21st  and  a  blustery  but  drying-up 
day  on  Tuesday  22nd,  we  have  had  (and  I  am  writing  this 
Friday  evening  the  25th)  three  very  fine  days  with  bright  sun 
after  eleven,  and  followed  by  cold  clear  niehts. 

In  all  my  experience  of  Strawberries  I  have  never  seen  so 
great  a  promise  of  fruit.  We  only  began  to  pick  on  the  28rd, 
but  if  only  by  any  fortunate  chance  tiie  present  weather  con- 
tinues we  shall  be  picking  by  the  hundredweight  Hie  greatest 
crops  in  point  of  numbers  are  Garibaldi,  Newtown  Seedling, 
Presidenti  Lucas,  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Traveller;  but  out  of  twenty- 
five  sorts  I  cannot  record  a  single  failure,  and  many  Straw- 
heiries  of  James  Veitch  and  President,  though  not  perfectly 
ripe  or  folly  grown,  weighed  from  H  oz.  to  H  oz^  in  three  dishe:! 
sacked  on  the  24th.  The  beds  are  never  forxed,  the  soil  is  light 
loam,  bot  the  plants  are  mulched  in  winter  with  good  farm- 
jwd  maasre  and  planted  2  feet  apart,  three  plants  being  put 


into  each  clump  in  a  triangular  form  6  inches  apari.  Some  of 
these  only  planted  last  Scptemter  have  good  crops  now,  whilst 
those  plabted  in  the  autumn  of  1877  are  in  extraordinary  bear* 
ing.  The  plants  are  kept  ix^e  of  runners  all  the  autumn,  and 
all  the  runners  arc  removed  after  the  blossoms  are  set.  Straw 
chopped  through  an  ordinary  cbaflc  cutter  is  strewn  all  over  the 
beds  and  into  the  crowns  of  the  \  lants  and  when  the  fruit  is 
well  riijening  herring  nets  are  thrown  over  all  the  plants  to 
protect  them  from  birds. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  weighed  two  Strawberries  picked  on 
the  26th  of  James  Veitch  ;  one  was  2  ozs.,  the  other  1^  oz.,  and 
a  President  also  IJ  oz.— C.  P.  Peach. 

DLANTHUS  HEDDEWIGII  DIADEMATUS  AS  A 

FLORISTS'  FLOWER. 

I  HAVE  some  fine  specimens  of  the  double  Dianthus  bloom- 
ing at  present,  with  flowers  of  good  form  and  substance,  and 
making  a  brilliant  show.  Beside  them  are  beds  of  double  red 
and  striped  Carnations,  Antirrhinums,  and  Pansies  ;  and  look- 
ing at  and  comparing  their  relative  beauties  induces  me  to  ask, 
Why  is  not  Uie  double  Dianthus  also  included  in  the  usual 
lists  of  florists*  flowers,  or  why  is  it  not  more  extensively  cul- 
tivated ?  A  comparison  of  either  of  those  named  which  are  so 
included  would  oe  altogether  in  favour  of  the  Dianthus.  In 
colour,  beauty,  and  usefulness  it  is  superior.  Why  is  it  not 
included  in  the  schedules  for  which  prizes  are  given  ?  If  it 
was  we  should  have  still  finer  varieties  than  those  brilliant 
single  gems  Crimson  Belle,  Eastern  Queen,  or  the  still  finer 
Laciniatus  splendens,  which  some  short  time  since  were  de- 
servedly such  objects  of  praise  and  admiration.  The  question 
here  arises.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  florists*  flower 
whm  considering  its  claims  to  rank  as  such  ?  I  take  them  to 
be — 1,  that  beauty,  shape,  and  form  must  make  them  desirable  ; 
2,  to  be  easily  capable  of  perpetuation  and  propagation ;  3,  the 
capacity  of  producing  new  varieties ;  and  4,  to  be  in  such 
demand  and  to  be  so  suitable  for  garden  or  conservatory 
decoration  as  to  be  objects  of  value  to  growers  and  the  trade. 

Permit  me  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  Dianthus  under  each  of 
these  heads  in  a  few  brief  observations.  I  have  principally  in 
view  the  double  variety,  but  the  brilliant  single  ones  already 
named  should  be  in  every  collection — indeed  some  prefer  them, 
while  they  have  the  additional  recommendation  there  is  a  cer- 
tainty of  their  coming  true  from  seed.  1,  I  have  already 
referred  to  their  beauty  in  contrast  with  other  florists*  flowers, 
and  have  yet  to  learn  any  hardy  outdoor  flower,  perhaps 
excepting  flamed  and  feathered  Tulips,  with  colours  more 
brilliant ;  and  that  they  are  desirable  for  bedding  or  lines  any- 
one who  has  seen  their  rich  glow  docs  not  require  to  be  con- 
vinced. As,  however,  the  heads  of  bloom  are  heavier  than 
Carnations,  and  the  stalks  not  so  well  able  to  bear  their  weight, 
it  is  in  every  case  necessary  they  should  be  carefully  staked 
and  tied  to  be  effective.  The  pleasure,  gratification— in  lact 
the  success  or  failure,  especially  in  such  weather  as  this,  often 
depends  upon  such  a  cbmparatively  small  matter  as  neat  staking 
and  tieing.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  admire  the  finest 
flower  coated  over  with  clay  thrown  up  by  a  heavy  shower, 
which  showers  unfortunately  are  now  the  rule,  not  the  excep- 
tion as  in  former  summers.  This  remark  applies,  I  find,  very 
generally  to  bedders  that  never  needed  such  attention  before. 

2,  Propagation.  This  can  be  effected  by  seed  and  hiyers ; 
and  though  I  have  not  tried,  I  have  no  doubt  also  by  cut- 
tings and  pipings.  If  you  want  to  perpetuate  a  good  strain 
as  you  would  any  other  fiorists*  flower,  top-dress  or  give  liquid 
manure  during  the  flowering  stage,  and  side  shoots  in  abund- 
ance will  be  formed.  These  can  be  shifted  off  and  planted. 
If  some  sandy  soil  has  been  put  carefully  around  them  they 
will  probably  be  rooted  into  it  I  have  a  4-feet  window  box 
gay  with  their  brilliant  blooms  at  present^  and  with  plenty  of 
young  side  shoots  fit  for  planting,  and  without  further  atten- 
tion than  some  liquid  manure  at  intervals,  which  added  much 
also  to  the  sise  of  the  blooms.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that,  like  all  the  other  Dianthus  family,  if  you  do  not  have 
those  shoots  the  first  or  second  year  you  may  the  third — ^I  have 
kept  no  plants  longer— so  that  a  veiy  good  variety  need  not  be 
lost.  From  the  perfect  doubles  you  obtain  no  seed ;  so  that 
this  system  of  propagation  becomes  most  convenient.  The  semi- 
doubles  produce  seed  which,  if  a  g  od  strain,  should  be  pre- 
served ;  but  care  must  be  taken,  as  the  pods  open  in  an  hour's 
hot  sun. 

3,  This  brings  me  to  the  third  recommendation  of  these 
plants,  the  power  of  producing  new  varieties ;  as  it  is  only 
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from  seed  those  can  be  bad.  Then  I  would  say,  While  you 
should  preserye  a  good  strain  when  you  get  it,  sow  a  mixed 
packet  occasionally  from  a  respectable  firm,  with  the  hope  of 
getting  something  new.  The  greater  the  number  of  your  yarie- 
ties  the  better  the  chance  of  a  really  good  hybrid. 

4,  To  be  in  commercial  demand.  Whatever  the  demand  has 
been  hitherto,  I  am  persuaded  if  a  fraction  of  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  gave  this  Dianthus  a  trial,  and  were  as  well  pleased 
with  it  as  I  am  sure  they  would  be,  the  culture  woula  be  as 
extended  as  its  great  merits  deserve,  while  I  hope  I  have  shown 
it  to  be  in  no  way  deficient  in  the  characteristics  of  a  florists' 
flower. — ^W.  J.  M.,  CUmmeL 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 


Judging  from  the  reports  of  the  fruit  crops  in  the  Journal, 
"  failures,"  we  are  sorry  to  notice,  is  the  general  cry.  The  loss  of 
the  Apple  prospect  is  the  most  serious  ;  but  we  sincerely  hope 
for  more  favourable  reports  from  some  of  our  southern  growers. 
We  have  had  as  yet  no  summer — no  sunshine  to  help  us  in  our 
difficulties.  We  had  here  on  June  26th  a  very  heavy  hail- 
storm which  lasted  two  hours.  Our  Lettuces,  Beans,  Celery, 
&c.,  are  terribly  cut,  and  the  bedding  plants  and  fruit  trees 
were  left  almost  leafless. 

Of  the  fruit  crop  happily  I  can  give  a  more  favourable 
report  than  many  of  your  correspondents.  The  Pear  trees  are 
canying  an  average  crop.  The  following  varieties  are  carry- 
ing heavy  crops : — Jargonelle,  Beurr6  Hardy,  Brown  Beurr^, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Seckle,  Dunmore,  Gansel's  Bergamot, 
Winter  Nells,  Josephine  de  Malines.  I  might  add  that  the 
above-named  varieties  are  all  grown  as  espaliers.  Of  Apples  I 
cannot  give  a  good  account,  as  the  pyitunids  are  a  complete 
failure,  excepting  Lord  Suffield,  Golden  Pippin,  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin ;  these  are  looking  well.  The  standard  trees 
are  canying  half  a  crop.  Plums  are  abundant — Victoria, 
Green  Gage,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  are  very  heavy  crops. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  wc  do  not  grow  outdoors.  Our 
Apricots  are  a  failure,  although  they  bloomed  well.  Bush 
fniit  such  as  Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  plentiful,  also 
Raspberries  and  Strawberries ;  but  late  Blade  Prince  Straw- 
berry is  only  now  changing  colour.  Cherries  are  plentiful  on 
standard  and  other  trees ;  but  if  this  wet  and  cold  weather 
continues  long  we  may  still  expect  great  disappointments. 
We  observe  after  the  past  severe  winter  that  slugs  are  more 
troublesome  than  ever,  as  well  as  aphides  and  caterpillars. 
In  most  of  the  gardens  round  this  neighbourhood  the  Goose- 
berry trees  are  leafless  owing  to  those  destructive  caterpillars. 
We  found  that  soot  dusted  over  the  trees  dislodges  the  pest, 
but  I  do  not  recommend  it  to  be  used,  as  it  disfigures  the  fruit ; 
but  a  cleaner  and  more  effective  remedy  is  quicklime  and  dry 
sand  in  equal  parts  mixed  together  and  dusted  over  the  bushes. 
The  cateipillars  will  fall  the  moment  the  mixture  touches 
them.— John  Lloyd  Jonbs,  The  Mount,  Congletan,  Chethire. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

We  have  received  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
a  list  of  the  Fellows  elected  from  January  to  June  of  the 
present  year.  The  number  in  Januaiy  was  eighteen;  in 
February  twenty-five ;  in  March  twenty-one ;  in  April  twenty- 
four  ;  in  May  fifteen,  and  in  June  twenty-three.    Total  126. 

Amidst  the  general  outciy  of  damaged  fruit  and  other 

ci^s,  the  result  of  this  unusually-  wet  season,  it  is  pleasant 
to  nnd  something  that  appears  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  failure.  This  exception  is  certainly  afforded  by  obna- 
HENTAL  TBBE8,  particularly  the  Conifers  and  their  allies,  for 
rarely  are  they  seen  to  better  advantage  than  at  present. 
Here  in  the  customary  scorching  July  with  the  consequent 
attendant  sered  and  exhausted  foliage,  we  still  see  the  Elm, 
Oak,  Lime,  Ash,  and  innumerable  other  trees  bright  with  fresh 
green  foliage  that  in  some  instances  t\yv1  the  vernal  tints. 
Uncommonly  fine  are  the  Golden  Yews  and  Arbor- Vitses  this 
season,  the  colour  deep  and  good,  and  the  growth  free.  The 
beautiful  Retinosporas  are  also  in  excellent  condition,  and 
even  in  some  situations  where  they  usually  succeed  but 
indifferently  they  appear  as  well  as  could  be  desired. 

OK  the  Rockery  in  the  Royal  Hobticultubal 

SociETY*8  GABDE^*  at  Chiswick  several  interesting  little  plants 
are  flowering,  which  are  well  adapted  for  simSar  positions 
in  gardens  generally.  Of  these  the  dwarf  Campanulas  are 
especially  noticeable,  particularly  such  as  C.  garganica,  C.  car- 


patica  alba,  C.  turbinata,  C.  muralis,  and  C.  fragiHs.  A 
pretty  plant  for  a  shady  nook  is  Orchis  foliosa,  with  its  huge 
dark  green  glos^  leaves  and  tall  spikes  of  pale  purple  flowers ; 
and  equally  good  for  clothing  a  bare  and  cqaspieuous  coiner  of 
the  rockery  is  the  attractive  Thymus  rotundifoUus,  of  wlneli 
the  small  reddish  purple  flowers  are  so  numerous  as  to  ftnrn 
a  charming  little  floral  carpet  Stenactis  speciosa  is  a  beautiful 
member  of  the  order  Composite.  It  grows  from  1  foot  to 
18  inches  high,  and  bears  a  great  abundance  of  flowers  during 
the  summer  months.  The  outer  ligulate  florets  are  of  a  pleaosg 
and  distinct  lavender  blue  tint,  the  centre  florets  being  jellow. 
This  is  a  Califomian  species,  and  first  appeared  in  this 
country  about  1831. 

"At  Messrs.  Veitch's   Nurseries,   Chelsea,"  writeg  a 

visitor,  "is  a  houseful  of  the  finest  varieties  of  TtrBSBOCB 
Begonias,  which  are  now  very  gay.  Some  salmon-colooied 
seedlings  are  very  effective.  Brilliant,  Le  G^nt,  and  Mooareh 
are  the  finest  of  the  named  varieties.  A  number  of  Abatilong 
are  also  in  bloom.  Boule  d^Or  will  prove  a  capital  companion 
to  Boule  de  Neige,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  merely  in 
the  colour  of  the  flower.  These,  with  A.  Darwinii  tessellatunij 
are  the  three  best  varieties  up  to  the  present  time." 

Db.  Denny  regrets  that  an  unavoidable  circumstance 

prevented  arrangements  being  made  for  the  members  of  the 
Pblaeqokiuu  Socibty  dining  together  at  Swanley  on  the 
30th  inst.  as  we  announced  by  his  request  in  last  week's  ijsne 
of  the  Journal.  We  are  also  requested  to  state  that  the  inti> 
mation  which  has  been  circulated  that  "  the  members  of  the 
Floral  and  Fruit  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
wiU  dine  together  at  the  Lullingstone  Castle  Hotel,  Swanl^, 
on  Friday,  August  1st,  and  would  be  pleased  to  find  that 
some  of  t&eir  horticultural  friends  would  join  them,"  is  made 
without  any  authority  whatever,  no  such  arrangement  having 
been  sanctioned  by  either  of  the  Committees,  or  by  any  act  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Socle^. 

No  plants  in  Battersea  Park  have  been  more  attractrre 

during  the  past  throe  weeks  than  Funkias.  The  finest  of 
them  is  F.  subcordata.  A  marginal  row  of  this  species  near 
the  charming  tropical  nook  is  splendid,  and  equally  attractiTe 
also  are  plants  dotted  here  and  there  on  the  sides  of  giaa^ 
mounds.  Some  of  the  plants  are  3  feet  in  diameter  and  have 
about  thirty  flower  spikes,  each  bearing  about  as  many  floweiB. 
The  cool  wet  summer  has  evidently  suited  these  plants,  which 
we  have  never  seen  so  fine  before. 

In  the  large  vineby  at  Chiswick  there  is  a  fine  crop 

of  Grapes  now  swelling  rapidly,  and  the  general  condition  gL 
the  Vines  is  all  that  could  be  desired  considering  the  disadvan- 
tageous  season  we  have  experienced.  The  growth  is  vigorooB 
and  firm,  the  foliage  healthy  and  clean,  and  the  bunches  almon^ 
not  large  are  of  a  very  useful  size,  and  the  berries  appear  \fy 
be  swelling  evenly.  The  laterals  were  also  free  from  the  defect 
we  have  noticed  in  so  many  instances— viz.,  the  loss  or  noa- 
production  of  leaves  from  their  base,  for  here  the  foliage  is 
good  down  to  the  spur,  and  the  lower  buds  are  plump  and 
promising. 

If  a  period  of  bright  sunny  weather  should  now  set  in^ 

of  which  we  have  had  a  few  uncertain  signs,  SHADING  will 
become  necessary  for  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Vines,  &c.,  owing  to- 
the  tender  and  succulent  condition  of  the  foliage.  Witbont 
this  precaution  scorching  and  irremediable  flagging  will  prove 
disastrous  to  the  foliage.  Another  point  also  deserving  atten- 
tion is  the  mulching  of  borders  generally,  for  the  roots  oi 
Vines  and  plants  are  very  near  the  surface,  and  drought  would 
now  be  exceptionally  injurious  to  them. 

Our  correspondent  "J.  R.  S.  C."  writes  as  follows:— 

"  In  regard  to  the  correction  in  the  article  on  *  Cowpbb  ab  a 
Gabdenes,'  I  wish  to  state  that  I  fully  brieve  I  wrote  'Wes- 
ton,' as  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  poet's  history  ;  it  was 
probably  a  misapprehension  on  the  compositor's  part."— [K 
was.] 

In  consequence  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  tJic 

Devizes  Hobticultubal  Sooibty's  Show  is  postponed  anW 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  August  5th  and  6tb. 

We  have  received  a  plan  op  the  King's  AcfflS  Nob- 

SEBIBS,  Herefobd,  which  are  to  be  let  on  lease.  These  nnr- 
series,  established  in  1785,  and  carried  on  for  the  last  Unity 
years  by  the  present  proprietor,  Mr.  Cranston  and  co-partaew 
(who  are  retiring  from  business),  are  fkmed  for  Rose  cnltatt* 
They  possess  the  advantages  of  a  favourable  climate  and  aritib 
soil,  and  are  in  excellent  condition.    The  grounds  axe 
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wifliin  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  city  of  Heit^<»d.  The 
qwBtity  of  land  now  under  cultivation  in  these  nnneries  for 
Boses  exceeds  30  acres,  and  there  are  ten  propagating  and 
other  hothouses  deroted  entirely  to  their  culture,  lliirty  acres 
tat  'devoted  to  fruit  trees  and  Conif eras,  and  forest  trees  and 
erergreens  are  largely  grown.  A  seed  farm  has  reoentiy  been 
add^  which  adjoins  the  nurseries,  and  consists  of  about 
43  acfes  of  first-class  land.  The  glass  houses  are  all  well  and 
substaatially  built,  and  are  in  excellent  preserration,  many  of 
them  having  been  only  recently  erected,  and  the  buildings  and 
offices  are  admirably  arranged.  The  extent  of  the  nurseries 
and  lands  is  as  follows : — The  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  house, 
buildings,  cottages,  and  land,  67  acres,  3  roods,  16  perches  ; 
offices,  stables,  and  nnrsery.  2  roods.  Cmb-Tree  Field  Nursery, 
6  acres,  3  roods.  Baskerville  Cottages,  gardens,  meadow,  and 
Cross  and  Hand  Nursery,  4  acres,  1  rood,  35  perches.  Seed 
hum.  and  buildings,  43  acres,  2  roods,  35  perches.  Seed  Ware- 
hoose  and  Premises,  Broad  Street,  Hereford. 

The  Committee  of  the  Bulb  and  Seed  Merchants'  Society 

-at  Haarlem  has  been  commissioned  by  the  General  Meeting  of 
July  21st,  1871^,  to  give  notice  that  the  expobtation  of  bulbs 
win  this  year  take  place  later  than  usual.  The  unfavourable 
seascHi  and  the  rainy  weather  have  caused  great  delay  in  the 
labour  and  the  drying  of  the  bulbs  :  it  is  therefore  in  the  pur- 
chaeeis'  interest  to  allow  to  the  suppliers  the  necessary  time 
ior  the  delivery  of  the  bulbs  in  a  dry  condition. 

Mr.  John  Barry,  late  gardener  to  Josa  De  Canto,  Esq., 

"St  Michaers,  Azores,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Shaw  as  gardener  at 
£irkIington  Hall,  Carlisle. 

An  instance  was  recently  recorded  of  fbuit  trees  on 

a  soath  wall  having  been  injured  either  by  the  severity  of  the 
winter  or  the  inclemency  of  the  spring,  while  other  trees  on 
east  and  west  aspects  were  comparatively  healthy.    A  stnking 
•example  of  the  nature  indicated  came  under  our  notice  the 
other  day  at  Garbraud  Hall,  Ewell,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Torr. 
A  great  length  of  the  boundary  wall  of  the  garden  faces  the 
south  ;  the  wall  then  turns  rather  suddenly,  and  the  aspect  is 
a  south-easterly  one.      On  this,  the  south-east    aspect,  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  as  clean  and  healthy  as  can  be 
desired ;  but  on  the  south  aspect  the  whole  of  the  trees  are  not 
injured  merely,  but  actually  dead.    It  is  a  deplorable  and 
-complete  wreck,  which  Mr.  Child,  who  is  a  sound  and  intelli- 
gent gardener,  finds  a  difficulty  in  acconnting  for.     The  wall 
wiU  now  be  covered  with  other  trees  than  Peaches  :  it  is  very 
suitable  for  diagonal  cordon  Pears,  which  would  have  a  pleas- 
ing effect,  and  would  then  produce  superior  fruits.    A  note  on 
some  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  garden  must  be  deferred. 

In  Mr.  W.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea  the  very  handsome 

LiLiUH  AURATUM  CRUENTUM  is  now  flowering.  This  is  a 
distinct  and  beautiful  variety  of  L.  auratum,  and  is  one  of 
Mr.  Bull's  recent  importations.  The  flowers  have  the  form  of 
the  species,  but  are  remarkably  distinct  in  colour :  down  the 
•centre  of  each  division  of  the  perianth  is  a  stripe  of  deep 
crimson,  and  numerous  spots  of  a  darker  hue,  the  body 
•colour  and  margin  being  wlute.    This  is  a  valuable  acquisition. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  informs  us  that  the  first  Bose  Show 

of  the  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in 
Shrewsbury  on  the  23rd  inst,  and  proved  "not  only  a  good 
exhibition  but  a  financial  success." 

The  present  season  suits  the  beautiful  Eschscholtzia 

Mandarin  admirably,  and  if  the  plant  flowered  as  freely 
and  brilliantly  every  season  as  it  is  now  doing  at  Chiswick 
too  mmeh  could  scarcely  be  said  in  its  favour.  Very  bright 
and  hot  weather  is  evidently  adverse  to  the  well-being  of  this 
plant,  which  by-the-by  we  may  remark  is  a  variety  of  E.  crocea 
that  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  in  1877,  and  it  was 
<5ertificated  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society.  It  is  well  adapted  for  grouping  in  masses,  as  the  ex- 
treme rich  orange  colour  of  the  expanded  flowers  is  then  very 
effective.  The  flowers  in  a  young  state  are  also  showy,  for  the 
under  side  of  the  petals  and  the  buds  are  of  a  fine  scarlet  hue. 

Acid  Beaction  of  Flowers. — It  was  stated,  as  the 

result  of  obsMTation,  by  MM.  Fremy  and  Cloez,  that  the  juices 
of  all  red  and  rose-red  flowers  showed  an  acid  reaction,  whereas 
He  juices  of  bl«e  flowers  were  always  neutral,  or  even  weakly 
alkaline.  The  subject  has  been  studied  afresh  by  Herr  Vogel, 
who  examined  one  hundred  species — viz.,  thirty -nine  blue, 
forty-four  red,  six  violet,  eight  yellow,  and  three  white  flowers. 
i^  experiments  (described  to  the  Munich  Academy)  confirm 
tke  view  that  it  is  not  warrantable  to  attribute  the  red  colour- 


ing of  flowers  to  action  of  acids  or  add  salts  on  bine  coloming 
matter,  or  to  attribute  the  latter  to  the  influence  of  aUcaUes  oa 
red  colouring  matter,  though  doubtless  there  is  a  certain  rela- 
tionship between  certain  red  and  blue  plant  colours.  It  further 
appears  that  the  opinion  that  plant  juices  generally,  and  even 
the  majority  of  flower  juices,  have  an  acid  reaction  is  pretty 
correct ;  among  one  hundred  flowers  there  were  only  twelve 
which  did  not  react  acidly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rule  above 
referred  to  is  not  found  to  apply  universally,  for  among  tiiirty- 
eight  blue  flowers  twenty -eight  showed  a  decidedly  acid  re- 
action, though  the  degree  of  the  acidity  was  less  than  in  red 
flowers, — (Nature.) 

A  correspondent   writes — The   Bowling   Green 

that  I  am  connected  with  has  given  the  members  an  immense 
amount  of  trouble  this  season  owing  to  the  enormous  quantity 
of  worms  that  have  made  their  appearance  ;  and  although  large 
quantities  are  being  extracted  they  still  continue  to  increase, 
and  at  times  have  rendered  the  green  quite  unfit  for  bowling. 
I  should  be  glad  if  some  of  your  readers  could  suggest  some 
means  by  which  the  worm  nuisance  could  be  exterminated 
from  our  green. 

A  beautiful  bulbous  plant;  for  the  border  is  Tri- 

teleia  Mubrayaka,  and  it  forms  an  excellent  companion 
for  T.  longipes.  The  height  of  the  plant  is  about  a  foot, 
and  the  pale  purple  or  lilac  flowers  are  borne  in  large  umbels, 
which  are  produced  very  freely,  and  are  very  durable.  A  rich 
light  soil  seems  to  suit  the  plant  admirably. 

The  double  white  variety  of  Lychnis  dioica  is  very 

useful  both  as  a  border  plant  and  for  yielding  a  supply  of  neat 
blooms  for  cutting.  The  plant  also  succeeds  well  in  a  pot, 
and  we  recentiy  saw  an  instance  of  its  adaptability  to  this 
purpose  in  Mr.  John  Biches'  noiaery,  Lower  Tooting. 

CHOICE  GARDEN  ORCHIDS.— No.  6. 

cattleya. 

Etym.— Named  by  Dr.  Lindley  after  William  Cattiey,  Esq., 
of  Bamet,  a  great  encourager  of  botany,  a  celebrated  orchid- 
ologist,  A'ld  his  personal  friend. 

A  large  genus  of  Orchids,  which  are  special  favourites  with 
the  cultivators  of  this  order,  both  on  account  of  their  large 
flowers  and  also  from  the  exquisite  colours  they  display.  They 
are  pseudobulbous  epiphytes,  bearing  one,  two,  ana  sometimes 
three  coriaceous  leaves.  The  flowers  are  borne  upon  terminal 
racemes,  which  are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaf  or  leaves. 
Sepals  and  petals  fleshy,  spreading,  the  latter  mostly  largest ; 
labellum  or  lip  cncullate,  enclosing  the  column,  three-lobed ; 
column  clavate,  semiterete,  articulated  with  the  lip.  The  genus 
differs  from  Lselia  in  having  four  fleshy  pollen  masses  instead 
of  eight. 

Culture. — The  smaller-growing  species  thrive  admirably  on 
blocks  of  wood  suspended  from  the  rcof,  but  the  larger  ones 
become  starved  when  treated  in  this  manner,  and  should  there- 
fore be  grown  in  pots.  For  this  purpose  use  good  fibrous  neat 
which  has  been  well  cleared  of  all  the  fine  gritty  soil,  adoing 
a  small  portion  of  living  sphagnum  moss  and  a  little  sharp 
silver  sand  ;  drain  the  pots  thoroughly,  and  in  potting  set  the 
plants  upon  the  top  of  the  soil,  which  should  be  elevated  into 
a  little  cone  above  the  rim  of  the  pot  in  order  that  the  water 
may  rapidly  pass  away.  Cattleyas  do  not  require  a  very  high 
temperature.  The  majority  of  the  species  may  be  successfully 
grown  under  the  shade  of  Vines  in  a  cool  grapery.  During  the 
growing  season  they  enjoy  a  liberal  supply  of  water  at  their 
roots,  and  a  genial  moisture  should  be  maintained  in 'the  atmo- 
sphere. By  all  means,  however,  avoid  the  too  prevalent  error 
of  producing  this  by  syringing,  for  these  plants  do  not  like 
syringing  ;  or  rather  the  artificial  system  of  cultivation  which 
we  adopt  by  placing  them  in  pots  allows  the  water  from  the 
syringe  to  lie  in  the  large  imbricating  sheaths  which  envelope 
the  young  growths,  and  always  injures  them  partially,  whilst 
in  many  instances  it  causes  their  total  destruction.  The  smaller 
species  and  varieties  growing  upon  blocks  are  not  subject  to 
this  fatality  ;  their  pseudobulbs  not  being  erect,  the  water  runs 
aways  quickly,  as  it  would  were  they  growing  upon  branches 
of  trees  in  their  native  habitats.  The  pseudobulbs  being 
matured,  water  must  be  partially  withheld,  and  less  moisture 
kept  in  the  atmosphere  in  order  to  give  the  plants  a  season  of 
rest.  We  do  not  advocate  the  withholding  of  water  entirely, 
as  excessive  drought  causes  the  pseudobulbs  and  leaves  to 
shrivel ;  this  throws  the  plant  into  bad  health,  and  we  usually 
find  them  very  diflicult  to  resuscitate.    At  the  same  time  a 
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modenta  drying  will  prBrent  tiie  I&teiit  buds  from  startjng  into 

growth,  and  enAble  the  plante  to  bloom  more  fieelj  ;  for  bads 
which  <t(^  piematurely  into  growth  not  onlj  fini«h  very 
we»kly  but  rob  tiie  pseadobulbs  from  which  they  a  ■■  ' 
the  power  to  produce  the  fiowere  which  they  shouli 


In  the  matter  of  cleuiing  Kid  the  doatmction  of  iMect  peds 
we  can  recommend  nothing  better  than  we  hare  already  done 
when  treating  upon  Afiride*  at  the  commencement  of  thcM 
articlee,  Bome  anert  that  no  insect  pests  wUl  appear  if  the 
lempewiture  and  atmosphere  are  kept  m  a  congemal  etate,  bnt 
in  spite  of  this  we  are  bound  to  acltnowledge  after  Ihir^  jeara 


entirely  confined  to  the  western  hetni- 
epbete.  TempcratJireT— Summer.  70°  to  BCP  by  day,  65°  to  70° 
by  night ;  winter,  66°  to  70°  by  day,  about  60°  niRht 

C.  Aeklaiutia.  Lindl,  {fig,  9).  Bot,  Mag.,  t  6039),— Pseudo- 
bnlbs  dender,  furrowed,  somewhat  oblique  at  the  spex  and 


ferent  plants ;  sepaLi  and  petals  (normally)  rich  chocolate 
brown,  tnofveiMly  hatred  «rith  gtr^iks  of  yellow ;  lip  laige, 
tbree-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  lai^eat,  liddle-shaped  and  spread- 
ing ;  colour  deep  rich  pnrplish  lose,  the  side  lobes  are  rotund, 
gnwl),  and  unable  to  enclose  tbecolamn.    It  blooms  dnringtiie 
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C.  Hivlm;  Lindl.  (fig.  10).  (Bot  H^.,  t.  4909).— FMDdobnlbe 

■ten-like,  very  alender,  deeply  fmroned,  and  npn-ardeofafoot 
in  hdglit.  IfiATea  in  pain,  spreftdiag,  oblong  lauoeolate,  obtuse. 
coriaceooB,  carioate,  deep  green  on  tbe  upper  dde,  paler  below, 
Sokpe  terminal,  erect,  slteathing  at  the  base,  five  to  ten-floweied. 


Flowers  3  to  4  inches  or  more  in  diameter ;  aepala  oblong  IbD' 
ceolate,  somewhat  falcate,  acute ;  petals  a  little  larger,  broadly 
Bpatbalate,  tbe  whole  being  of  a  uuiform  coppeij-green  colour  ; 
bp  oblong-cnneate,  slightly  leOexed,  the  apex  broad  and  bi- 
lobed ;  colonr  deep  rosy  porple  or  magenta,  with  a  white 
margin  ;  side  lobee  absent,  leaving  the  Wge  colomn  qnite  ex- 
posed. It  blooms  dnring  tbe  summer  months,  lasting  bng  in 
perfection.    NatiTe  of  Bnuil.     1838. 


C.  Sckiilriana,  Bchb.  fil.— This  beautiful  species  and  its 
miet;  Begnellii  are  dwarf  nlanta,  resembling  somewhat  a 
nbiut-gTowing  form  of  C  Acklandiie ;  but,  thongh  at  first  sight 
bearing  some  affinity  with  tbe  last-named  species,  tbe  laige  nde 
lobes  which  envelope  the  colomn  and  which  in  C.  Acklan&e  are 
Kinnall  that  this  organ  is  left  quite  exposed,  will  at  once  f<»in 
ft^rtingnisblng  chatacter.  PseudobnlM  davate,  3  to  6  inches 
long,  dwplj  fmtowed,  supporting  from  one  to  three  leaves  ; 
two,  however,  is  the  most  ninal  number,  these  are  oblong-ob- 
tue,  dightly  bi-lobed  at  the  apex,  coriaceous  in  texture,  and 
d«k  green.    Scape  short,  erect,  two  to  fonr-flowered,  measnr- 


lip  large,  three-lobed  ;  side  lobe*  white  tingod  with  rose, 
cneullate,  spreading  outwards  at  the  points,  where  Ibmr  ara 
richly  marked  with  bright  crimMn ;  middle  lobe  brood  and 
flat,  very  narrow  at  the  base,  where  it  is  yellow,  front  portion 
bright  crimson,  reticulate  with  linea  of  a  deeper  hue,  margui 
white,  prettily  and  finely  toothed ;  colour  white  tinged  with 
crimson  at  the  apex,  and  preeaing  doM  on  the  bsM  <rf  fta 
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aauddle  lobe  of  the  lip.  It  should  be  grown  upon  a  block  of 
wood.  Blooms  daring  the  summer  months.  Native  of  Brazil. 
3859. 

C  •SehUleriana,  yar.  Reguellii^  Rchb.  fil.  (Warn.  Select 
■Orchid,  t.  22).  Syn.,  Coittleya  MegneUii,  Hort.  ;  C.  SehiU 
■lariana  jmrvurea^  Hort. — In  general  habit  there  is  very  little 
indeed  to  distinguish  this  from  the  species.  The  flowers,  how- 
ever, vary  considerably,  jmd  it  has  also  the  peculiarity  of 
'flowering  twice  in  the  year.  Sepals  and  petals  somewhat  ob- 
long, becoming  spathulate  towards  the  apex ;  ground  colour 
deep  olive  green,  transversely  marked  with  large  oblong  spots 
of  rosy  purple  ;  lip  three-lobed  ;  side  lobes  cucullate,  spread- 
ing outwards,  white  tinged  with  purple,  inside  deep  amethyst ; 
middle  lobe  narrow  at  the  base,  where  it  is  yellow,  marked 
with  five  parallel  lines  ;  front  portion  deep  amethyst,  with  white 
margin  and  dentate  edge  ;  column  pressed  close  upon  the  lip, 
rosy  purple  at  the  apex.  It  blooms  in  July,  and  again  in  Oc- 
tober.   Brazil.    1869. 


SYRINGING   VINES— RED  SPIDER. 

It  appears  from  the  remarks  of  "Single-handed,"  on 
page  43,  that  he  is  afraid  that  if  syringing  is  dispensed  with 
good  Grapes  with  a  heavy  coat  of  bloom  will  cease  to  exist. 
I  think  not.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  vineries  a 
short  time  ago  where  the  syringe  is  never  used  after  the  Grapes 
are  set,  and  red  spider  is  unknown.  As  to  using  the  syringe 
after  the  fruit  is  coloured  without  destroying  the  bloom,  the 
merest  tyro  in  Grape-growing  will  at  once  see  the  impossibility 
of  the  feat,  no  matter  what  amount  of  "  dodging  "  is  resorted  to. 

Whatever  may  have  been  "  Sinole-handed's  "  experience 
of  the  application  of  sulphur  to  the  hot-water  pipes  or  flues,  it 
•can  be  readily  proved  that  it  is  impossible  for  red  spider  or 
any  other  insect  to  live  in  its  presence.  That  he  succeeds  with 
bis  treatment  I  shall  not  deny,  but  to  attempt  to  upset  a  practice 
which  has  received  the  support  of  most  Grape-growers  in  Great 
Britain  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. — Peter  Febguson. 

Did  "Single-handed"  use  sulphur  before  or  after  the 
-appearance  of  spider  ?  If  he  is  in  this  district  and  will  visit 
my  place  I  will  undertake  to  convince  him  that  syringing  Vines 
is  bad  practice,  and  that  the  timely  use  of  sulphur  is  good 
practice.  From  Mr.  William  Thomson's  treatise  on  the 
Vine  I  received  my  instructions,  and  it  is  only  fair  for  me  to 
state  that  I  attribute  much  of  my  success  to  what  I  read  there. 
I  have  mildew  all  around  me,  but  with  well-drained  borders 
and  fire  heat  I  have  not  the  slightest  dread  of  it  visiting  me. 

T.  Withebspoon. 


Marshal  Niel,  sadly  shattered  by  the  terrible  winter,  and 
depressed  by  the  continued  ungenial  weather,  has  hardly 
rallied.  The  blooms  are  not  nearly  so  abundant  nor  so  well 
perfected  as  usual.  Climbing  Devoniensis,  though  it  also 
suffered  severely,  has  retained  more  vigour  (these  Boses  aro 
side  by  side  on  the.  same  aspect),  and  though  the  flowers  aie 
not  so  profuse  as  in  other  years  they  are  scarcely  less  large. 
It  is  a  noble  Rose,  in  my  eyes  the  most  beautiful  of  all  white 
Roses,  having  size,  substance,  fragrance,  and  delicacy  of  form 
both  in  bud  and  bloom,  besides  being  long-lasting  in  and  out 
of  doors.  The  weather  appears  to  become  colder,  the  7th  inst. 
excepted,  when  there  was  a  summer  glow  in  the  few  hours 
of  rare  sunshine.  Since  then  dense  thunder  clouds  have  dis- 
charged their  heavy  deluging  contents  ;  nor  have  these  rains 
been  followed  by  the  drying  winds  which,  though  trying  to 
the  tender  foliage  of  the  Roses,  were  useful  to  the  ground,  now 
hardly  workable  by  hand  or  hoe,  and  weeds  grow  strongly 
where  order  should  prevail. — A.  M.  B. 


CATERPILLARS. 


ANTS,  SPIDERS,  AND  ROSES. 

On  Rose  trees,  though  the  foliage  is  now  fine  (clean  and 
large),  insects  have  been  abundant  as  well  on  the  dwarfs  as 
on  the  standards ;  also  caterpillars  (common  green),  and  the 
one  which  so  resembles  the  stem  of  the  Rose,  l^ides  the  usual 
grubs  and  maggots.  Ants  are  decided  enemies  of  Roses.   Some 
years  ago  they  attacked  several  of  my  trees,  specially  persecut- 
ing a  La  France.    It  was  long  before  we  could  free  the  tree, 
•even  by  repeated  syringings  of  quassia  water.     It  was  a 
standard   tree.     We  tied  nauseous  things  round  the  stem. 
Finally  La  France  recovered,  and  lives  to  endorse  all  that 
was  said  by  the  raiser  some  weeks  since  in  the  Journal  of  her 
unique  delicate  beauty  and  incomparable  character  for  fra- 
grance and  constancy.    No  Rose  is  more  admirable  in  habit 
of  growth  than  La  France,  and  none  I  think  is  so  free-flower- 
ing.    Like  her  relations  the  Tea  tribe,  she  too  attains  her 
liighest  perfection  and  fullest  size  in  the  autumn.     To  return 
to  the  ants.    This  year  the  ants  attacked  Boule  de  Neige,  eat- 
ing the  buds  completely  out  before  they  were  discovered  in 
them.    Spiders  I  still  believe,  and  a  very  exi^erienced  gardener 
of  great  opportunities  of  observation  confirms  my  opinion,  are 
iAJurious  to  Roses,  specially,  he  says,  to  wall  Roses  ;  but  I 
flmd  them  on  standard  trees  also,  where  they  will  glue  up  the 
finest  leaves  with  their  tenacious  threads.    A  very  vivid  green 
spider  does  this.     The  wall  spiders  are  generally  browi  or 

Amongst  wall  Roses  Gloire  de  Dijon  has  be^i  and  is  still 
superb.  The  wet  and  suulsss  atmosphere  must  have  suited  it 
here,  the  blooms  being  very  large,  round,  and  perfect,  the 
texture  of  the  petals  rich  and  finn,  and  the  whole  flower 
worthy  of  Canon  Hole's  eulogium  on  the  Rose  he  would 
ohooae,  could  he  choose  but  one. 


The  larva3  of  the  sawfly  (Nematus  grossulariae),  known 
commonly  by  the  name  of  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar,  have 
played  sad  havoc  amongst  the  Gooseberry  trees  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood this  year.  A  "swarm  of  locusts  could  not  have 
stripped  the  leaves  ofE  cleaner  than  they  have  done,  and  of 
course  the  crop  of  fruit  is  ruined.  On  my  return  from  Scot- 
land I  found  my  trees  much  infested  with  the  caterpillars,  so 
I  immediately  applied  soot,  which  effectually  destroyed  them ; 
the  constant  rains  soon  washed  the  trees  clean  again,  so  that 
those  which  were  not  too  far  gone  are  now  bearing  a  good 
crop  of  fruit.  In  other  years  I  have  always  applied  lime 
finely  powdered,  it  is  milder  than  soot ;  but  when  once  these 
pests  get  well  established,  and  in  such  a  season  as  the  present, 
mild  antidotes  are  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

The  way  I  apply  these  remedies  is  this :  First,  I  give  the  tree 
a  sharp  mp,  this  has  the  effect  of  dislodging  a  large  number 
of  the  caterpillars  ;  I  then  shake  some  soot  or  lime  all  around 
the  stem  and  centre  of  the  bush,  especially  amongst  the  young 
and  succulent  shoots,  for  there  the  caterpillars  are  generally 
the  most  numerous.    In  a  couple  of  days  I  look  over  the  trees, 
again  giving  a  sbarp  rap  as  before,  and  dusting  with  more 
lime  if  necessary.    This  I  have  never  known  to  fail,  and  as  I 
have  usually  grown  Gooseberries  by  the  ton  the  advice  may  he 
worth  having.    Those  who  contented  themselves  by  mourning 
over  the  destruction  the  caterpillars  were   making  but  did 
nothing,  and  those  who  relied  on  antiquated    nostrums  or 
attempted  to  pick  them  off  by  hand  (except  in  very  small 
gardens^  have  lost  their  entire  crop,  and  the  trees  are  injured 
for  another  year.    Nor  is  this  all ;  they  have  inflicted  a  great 
loss  on  their  neighbours,  for  the  caterpillars  have  descended 
the  trees  and  gone  through  the  pupa  stage,  which  lasts  only 
a  very  short  time  (a  fortnight  or  three  weeks),  and  now  the 
perfect  insects  are  flying  from  bush  to  bush  laying  their  eggs 
by  thousands.     The  other  day  I  noticed  an  extraordinary 
number  of  these  sawflies  (small  creatures  with  yellow  ab- 
domens), busy  at  work  laying  their  eggs,  and  on  turning  over 
1  the  young  shoots  of  the  Currant  trees  I  found  almost  every 
leaf  had  the  ribs  on  the  under  side  covered  with  a  chainwork 
of  eggs,  so  that  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  if  nothing  be  done  to 
check  them,  the  second  visitation  is  likely  to  be  worse  than 
the  first. 

All  who  have  gardens  should  look  out  at  once  and  apply 
lime  or  soot  if  the  ravages  of  these  pests  are  to  be  checked 
and  the  crop  of  fruit  saved.  Do  not  put  the  soot  on  too 
thickly  or  it  will  bum  the  leaves.— F.  Boyes. 


NOTEWORTHY  VEGETABLES. 

Ruby  Potato. — Amongst  over  seventy  varieties  of  Potatoes 
planted  at  the  same  time  on  one  piece  of  ground  Ruby  has 
come  earliest  to  maturity.  As  its  name  indicates  it  is  very 
pretty  in  colour,  and  although  classed  as  a  kidney  in  cata- 
logues it  might  be  taken  for  a  round  variety.  Considering  it 
to  be  American  it  is  very  fair  in  quality  as  well  as  in  crop,  and 
wherever  a  quantity  of  very  early  Potatoes  are  wanted  this 
variety  deserves  to  he  grown. 

Veitoh'8  Red  Globe  Turnip.— This  is  by  for  the  best 
Turnip  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  shape  it  is  a  perfect 
model,  and  the  quality  of  it  surpasses  all  others.  It  is  red  or 
purple  on  the  top  and  white  beneath.  Its  grfeat  and  valuable 
peculiarity,  however,  is  the  tender  and  juicy  character  it  le- 
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taiiiB  thionghont  all  kinds  of  weather  ;  even  when  heat 
and  drought  is  makiDg  others  stringy  and  flavourless  before 
they  are  foil  size  this  one  retains  its  tender  sweetness  to  the 
hot 

Caster's  Nbw  Gbekn-fbinoed  Lettuce.— Were  it  for 
sotiiung  else  this  new  Lettnce  is  well  worth  growing  on  account 
of  its  beauty,  but  it  has  other  qualities  requisite  in  a  good  Let- 
tuce to  recommend  it.  It  belongs  to  the  Cabbage  section,  being 
dwuf,  spreading  at  first,  and  intimately  folding  into  a  good 
held.  Every  one  of  the  leaves  are  as  much  fringed  round  the 
edge  as  the  best  Curled  Endive,  and  when  a  number  of  plants 
aie  seen  growing  on  the  top  of  a  Celery  lidge,  as  we  have  them, 
their  effect  is  very  pretty,  many  remarking  they  would  do  as 
edges  to  a  flower  border. — ^A  Kitchen  Gabdehes. 


Apples  and  Pears  have  been  entirely  dissipated.    This  last  is 
a  great  loss,  being  the  third  failure  in  succession. — F.  BOTE& 


LUDLOW  ROSE  SHOW. 

Thb  third  anniversary  of  this  well-condnoted  spirited  little 

£oee  Show  took  place  on  Tuesday  the  22nd  inst.,  and  favoured 

by  fiue  weather  drew  together  a  good  attendance  of  exhibitors 

and  the  publicjand  may  be  pronounced  a  veiy  creditable  success. 

As  nsnal  the  Hereford  contmgent  represented  almost  the  entire 

Bxhibition,  and  it  need  hardly  be  stated  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co. 

among  nurserymen  and  Mr.  Jowitt  among  amateurs  carried  off 

ereiy  first  prize  the  Society  offered.    Messrs.  F.  Dickson  ^  Co.  of 

Chester  unfortunately  by  an  oversight  lost  the  second  prize  in 

the  forty-eight  varieties  open  to  nurserymen.     A  duplicate  of 

that  de&ate  and  capricious  Hybrid  Perpetual  Marquise  de  Morte- 

msit,  admirably  shown,  courting  the  doom  which  singly  it  would 

equally  have  helped  to  avert. 

In  Messrs.  Cranston's  fine  collection  of  forty-eight  varieties, 

ragle  trusses,   Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Etienne   Levet,  Louis  Van 

Hontte,  Majguise  de  Castellane.  Elie  Morel   (a  superb  bloom), 

Beauty  of  Waltham,  Auguste  Neumann    (very  dark),   Charles 

I^'ebvre,  Marie  Banmann   (glorious),  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  La 

Prance,  H3ppolyteJamainJ(very  fine),  and  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Cant's, 

which  Mr.  Jowitt  has  this  year  shown  so  well  in  almost  all  his 

winnine  collections  and  thinks  very  highly  of.    This  new  variety 

met  at  last  with  the  distinction  it  deserves  by  being  individualised 

at  the  late  Birmingham  Rose  Show  by  the  name  of  one  of  the 

neighbours  and  patrons  of  the  raiser,  as  General  Evelyn  Wood  j 

and  indeed  for  compactness  of  shape,  usefulness  of  colour  (a  clear 

though  not  bright  lake),  and  reliableness  through  such  a  tricky 

season  as  we  have  been  passing,  it  may  honestly  be  voted  an 

acquisition.    Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwright  took  Messrs.  Cranston's  second 

pnze  for  twenty-four  varieties,  single  blooms,  and  Miss  Bulmer 

the  remaining  second  prizes  with  blooms  well  staged  and  large  in 

size,  but  somewhat  dencient  in  colour. 

Among  a  few  of  the  local  nurserymen  and  amateurs  there  was 
room  for  some  slipfht  improvement  as  regards  the  blooms  they 
exhibited  and  theur  want  of  style  in  staging,  and  this  no  doubt 
will  take  place,  as  the  Exhibition  throughout  is  liberally  and  effi- 
dently  conducted.  The  suggestion  may  here  be  thrown  out 
whether  the  addition  to  the  prize  list  of  some  more  remunerative 

Erizcs  to  the  large  Hose  nurserymen,  who  do  not  now  appear  at 
.udlow,  might  not  be  advantageous  to  the  Exhibition,  and  at  the 
same  time  become  remunerative  by  the  greater  attractions  such 
high-class  competitors  usually  bring  with  them,  especially  if  the 
scene  of  Queen  Hosa's  court  was  changed  to  the  historic  banquet- 
mg  hall,  a  charming  spot  for  the  occasion,  in  Ludlow  Castle.— 

ThS  HERKVO&nSHIRE  IKCUMBEKT. 


GARDENS  IN  1879. 

*'  Neveb  I"  This  was  in  answer  to  a  question  whether  I  ever 
lemembered  such  a  season  as  the  present,  and  I  fancy  most  of 
ywr  readers  would  have  made  the  same  reply.  I  pity  all  who 
have  gardens,  and  especially  those  who  have  been  striving  to 
keep  them  in  order  :  such  a  thing  has  been  almost  impossible. 
Such  a  year  as  the  present  is  one  to  be  remembered,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  almost  incessant  rains,  but  the  great  absence 
of  sunshine. 

Gardeners  have  had  very  much  to  complain  of.  First  there 
was  a  winter  of  unusual  severity  and  a  most  trying  time  for 
planting ;  indeed  those  who  were  not  very  early  had  no  time 
to  plant  at  all,  and  judging  from  this  district  I  should  sfiy  the 
hud  WM  never  in  proper  condition  to  plant  anything  nntil 
late  in  the  spring.  Next  we  had  a  veiy  cold  and  backward 
^ring,  and  following  this  theia  has  been  no  summer,  but  con- 
tmuous  wet  and  veiy  c61d  nights.  The  consequences  are  that 
Peas  and  other  vegetables  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
dugs.  The  Potatoes  are  very  late,  with  every  prospect  of 
disease.  Oooseberries  and  Ciurrants  have  suffered  much  ^m 
the  eaterpillars.  It  has  been  almost  impossible  to  gattier  the 
Strawbenies,  though  there  is  a  fair  crop,  but  slug-eaten  and 
tMtelesB ;  and  wont  of  all,  our  hopes  of  an  abundant  crop  of 


960 
330 
804 
600 
540 
144 


each  six  dozen.    =    432 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 

The  Orchard  II<niJfe»    By  T.  RiVBlus.     London  :  Longmans,. 

Green,  &  Co. 
No  better  testimony  of  the  value  of  this  work,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  under  glass,  could  be 
adduced  than  the  fact  that  it  has  reached  its  sixteenth  edition. 
The  volume  is  substantially  the  work  of  the  great  master  of  the 
art  of  fruit  culture  the  late  Mr.  T.  Rivers,  and  has  been  edited,, 
arranged,  and  enlarged  by  the  present  head  of  the  Sawbridge- 
worth  Nurseries,  Mr.  T.  Francis  Rivers.  The  work  is  essentially 
practical  and  its  teachings  are  reliable,  for  it  does  not  suggest 
what  may  be  done  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  under  glass,  but 
records  what  has  been  actually  accomplished.  An  instance  of 
the  productiveness  of  an  orchard  house  100  feet  by  24  is  tabu- 
lated as  follows : — 

Forty  pyramid  Peach  and   Nectarine  trees,  8  to 

10  feet  high,  each  two  dozen            .  .    = 

Twenty-eight  ditto  8  feet,  each  one  dozen     .  .    = 
Sixty-seven  half-standardiB.  4  to  6  feet,  each  one  doz.    = 

Twenty  ditto  larg^e,  each  2^  dozen                  .  .    = 

Fifteen  ditto  Apnoots,  large,  each  three  dozen  .    = 

Twelve  ditto  small,  each  one  dozen  -^ 
Six  standard  trees, Peaches,  planted' 
out,  occupying  the  space  of  four  . 

pyramid  trees  in  pots    .  ^^^^.^ 

3810 
Or  nearly  four  thousand  fruit. 

As  is  fairly  observed,  the  space  occupied  by  the  prodnctiTe*. 
house  referred  to  is  only  that  "  of  a  moderate-sized  Strawberry 
bed." 

The  culture  of  fruit  trees  under  glass  is  no  longer  an  ezperi* 
ment    We  are  told  in  the  preface  of  the  volume  that 

^  The  first  of  the  series  of  orchard  houses  from  which  the  prac- 
tical rules  have  been  prepared  was  built  in  1860.  After  some 
J  rears  the  trees  became  too  large  for  the  small  original  houses,  and 
arger  houses  were  built.  Many  of  the  trees  have  been  twenty- 
five  years  in  pots,  and  are  still  rail  of  fruit  and  vigour.  As  they 
have  never  ceased  to  bear  fruit  year  by  year  the  conditions  of 
climate  and  culture  must  be  eminently  favourable  to  the  health 
and  longevity  of  the  tree.  The  long  and  severe  ^vinter  of  1878 
and  1879  that  we  have  just  endured  has  left  my  orchard-house 
trees  uuscathed.  I  am  afraid  that  on  walls  the  same  immunity 
will  not  be  en}<^ed.  The  winter  will,  I  am  sure,  have  injured  the 
growth  of  many  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  and  will  prove  tha£ 
culture  under  glass  in  some  form  or  other  must  be  the  only  means 
of  ensuring  a  constant  snpplv  of  these  delicious  fruits.  In  the 
cold  and  wet  districts  of  England  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  attempt 
their  cultivation  without  protection." 

How  and  in  what  manner  that  supply  can  be  produced  is- 
admirably  told  in  this  useful  and  popular  volume.  Plstin 
instructions  on  the  erection  and  cost  of  cheap  and  useful  houses 
are  given,  and  the  cnltaral  details  are  clear  and  explicit.  Illus- 
trations of  the  different  styles  of  houses  and  trees  are  scattered 
throngh  the  pages,  and  render  the  volume  unique  of  its  kind 
and  complete.  The  cultivation  of  fruit  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed is  proved  to  be  profitable.  The  practice  is  also  a 
pleasurable  one,  as  is  reflected  in  the  closing  lines  of  the  book, 
which  we  cite — 

"  I  appear  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  have  employed  a  great 
number  of  words  in  the  encfeavour  to  make  plain  this  simple^ 
agreeable,  and  novel  mode  of  cultivating  fruit  trees.  Judging 
from  my  own  feelings  its  advantages  and  pleasures  are  manifold 
Each  bud,  leaf,  and  blossom  is  brought  close  under  the  eye  of  the 
cultivator.  All  the  minute  and  beautiful  operations  of  Nature 
can  be  closely  watdied  in  a  genial  climate.  The  silvery  coverine 
of  the  Peach's  blossom  bud — ^the  beauty  of  its  fully  developed 
flowers  (how  fresh  and  happy  they  always  look !) — ^the  anthen 
shedding  their  pollen — the  germs  gently  swelling — the  downy, 
ruddy,  luscious-looking  coat  of  its  charming  fruit,  are  all  calcu- 
lated to  give  pleasure  to  the  healthful  cheerful  mind ;  for  the 
varied  works  of  Nature's  laboratory  are  brought  near  to  the  efe, 
near  to  the  mind,  near  to  the  heart,  which  is  instinctivelv  lifted  in 
thankfnlneas  to  the  Giver  of  idl  such  goc4  and  beautiful  thingb.'' 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBUKBAJ^  GARDENING-. 

DuRina  the  oeld  and  wet  weather  which  has  characterised  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  month  most  bedding  plants  have 
suffered  severely.  Peutrgoniums  have  produced  very  few  flowers 
but  an  abundance  of  coarse  foliage,  while  the  Altemaatheras  and 
such  plants  now  so  mudi  employed  in  carpet  bedding  are  deroia 
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of  oolour.  On  the  other  hand  Calceolarias  and  some  of  the  rarie- 
ties  of  Pansies  and  Violas  are  thriTing  admirably,  and  supply 
shades  of  colour  that  are  yery  desirable  during  the  present  duU 
season.  The  season  for  ^ectiye  display  can  now  only  be  of  yery 
short  duration  eyen  if  the  weather  becomes  bright  and  warm : 
therefore  all  beds  and  borders  should  haye  prompt  and  careful 
attention,  keeniuK  the  grass  erenly  mown,  the  edges  neatly 
trimmed,  and  tne  beds  frequently  hoed. 

B08B8.-^Althoueh  in  most  places  these  were  yery  late  in  coming 
into  bloom  the  foliage  and  quality  of  the  flowers  haye  indeed  been 
yery  fine,  and  neyer  do  we  rememoer  the  darker  flowers  so  striking 
before.  A  few  of  the  light  Roses  haye  been  disfl^pred  by  the  wet 
weather,  but  the  effect  of  the  excess  of  moisture  is  yery  yisible  in 
the  healthy  foliage  as  well  as  in  the  substance  and  deyelopmcRt 
of  the  blooms.  Their  season  of  flowering  is  much  longer  than 
usual,  and  unless  we  hare  some  extremely  hot  weather  there  will 
be  good  blooms  for  some  time  yet.  Budding  may  now  be  per- 
formed as  rapidly  as  possible ;  the  stocks  are  now  in  good  condi- 
<tion  for  the  operation.  Carefully  select  buds  that  are  plump  and 
firm  and  of  moderate  size.  Cut  away  the  leaf  and  remoye  the 
thorns;  then  with  a  sharp  knife  tak  out  the  bud,  separating 
the  wood  from  the  bark  without  injuri  g  the  bud  itself :  then 
open  the  bark  on  the  stock  by  drawing  the  point  of  the  knife 
down  the  centre  of  the  shoot  where  it  is  intended  to  insert  the 
bud,  and  make  a  cross  cut  at  the  top  where  the  other  begins, 
raise  the  comers  of  the  bark  sufficiently  to  allow  the  bud  to  be 
^ed  neatly  in,  and  then  bind  with  a  piece  of  worsted  or  neat 
bass.  It  will  require  to  remain  in  this  state  for  fiye  or  six  weeks, 
when  the  ligature  may  be  loosened. 

Strawbbbrieb. — Strawberry  plants  on  some  soils  last  much 
longer  than  on  others,  but  as  a  nue  two  to  four  years  is  as  long  as 
they  should  remain  without  being  renewed.  The  late  showery 
weather  has  been  yery  fayourable  to  the  growth  of  runners,  and 
the  earlier  new  plantations  are  made  the  more  prospect  there  is 
of  &  good  crop  next  year.  Strawberries  delight  in  a  well  and 
deeply  dug  piece  of  ground.  Plant  them  in  rows  2  feet  apart  and 
18  inches  between  Uie  plants.  The  runners  are  best  carefully 
lifted  with  a  trowel,  and  if  the  weather  is  dry  they  should  be  well 
watered  until  established ;  and  if  this  is  done  at  onoe  they  may 
i>e  expected  to  bear  a  good  crop  of  fruit  next  summer. 

PoTATOBS.~Since  the  heayy  rains  of  the  19th,  20th,  and  2lBt 
Inst  the  Potato  disease  has  become  yisible  in  many  gardens 
among  the  early  crops.  It  is  surprising  how  the  disease  spread 
during  the  aboye  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Our 
adyice  to  those  who  haye  Potato  crops  similarly  affected  is  to  lift 
them  and  plant  the  ground  with  Brooooli  or  winter  Kale.  The 
Potatoes  will  not  be  anything  the  worse  for  lifting  eyen  if  the 
flkins  are  not  fairly  set,  and  the  chances  are  the  ^peater  part  of 
the  crop  will  be  sayed.  whereas  if  they  are  left  in  the  ground 
the  discaftse  will  affect  tne  whole  of  the  tubers,  and  the  winter  crop 
-of  greens  will  be  delayed  also. 

Ctedges  of  all  kinds  should  now  be  neatly  trimmed.  Laurel  and 
all  large-leaf  plants  are  best  cut  with  a  knife,  but  Priyet,  Holly, 
-and  Thorn  are  quidceet  done  with  a  pair  of  garden  shears.  We 
cut  our  hedges  up  to  a  sloping  point  instead  of  retaining  a  flat 
top,  as  we  haye  an  opinion  tnat  hedges  so  treated  are  kept  thicker 
in  tJie  bottom. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

FRUIT  HOTTSBS. 

Orchard  House, — The  fruit  trees  in  this  6tmctuie--ench  as 
Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  and  Plums,  will  be  rapidly 
swelHng  their  fruit,  and  water  should  be  snppUed  abundantly 
whether  tiie  trees  are  planted  out  or  in  pots.  Renew  the  top- 
dressing  of  trees  in  pots  as  maj^  be  necessary,  and  water  with 
liquid  manure  occasionally,  takmg  care  not  to  employ  it  too 
strong,  being  guided  in  its  application  b^  the  crops  tne  trees  a^e 
•carrying  and  tneir  yigour.  A  moist  genial  atmosphere  must  be 
maintained  so  as  to  assist  the  swelling-off  of  the  fruit ;  and  as  a 
means  of  keeping  insects  in  check  syringe  the  trees  freely  and 
close  the  yentilators  between  fiye  and  six  o'clock  each  eyening, 
•except  when  the  weather  is  warm,  when  they  may  remain  par- 
tially open.  Stop  or  cut  back  strong  growths  as  may  be  neces- 
«azy,  in  order  to  admit  light  and  air  fneij  to  the  fruit  and  for  the 
purpose  of  solidifying  the  growths.  Fig  trees  in  pots  should  still 
Joaye  the  young  shoots  stopped  as  may  be  found  necessary,  afford- 
ing plentiful  supplies  of  water  whilst  the  fruit  is  swelling,  being 
careful  to  ayoid  any  check  to  the  trees,  which  is  almost  certain  to 
cause  the  dropping  of  the  fruit.  Synnging^  will  be  neoessaij  to 
keep  red  spider  down,  and  should  be  continued  until  the  miit 
is  ripening,  when  it  must  be  discontinued  or  the  fruit  will  be 
damajred.  Except  in  yery  fayourable  seasons  a  second  crop  of 
ripe  JFigB  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  a  cold  house,  but  trees 
tluit  are  in  good  health  and  haye  had  the  shoots  carefully  stopped 
will  afford  a  second  crop  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  first  if 
the  trees  are  remoyed  as  soon  as  the  first  crop  is  gathered  to  a 
light  airy  house  where  tiiey  can  haye  the  benefit  of  artificial  heat. 
Grapes  in  this  structure,  whether  in  pots  or  planted  out,  will  re- 
quire to  haye  the  fruit  carefully  thinned,  cutting  out  the  small 


seedless  berries  and  those  too  thickly  placed,  so  as  to  preyent  the 
berries  from  bein^  wedged.  The  laterals  should  be  kept  closely 
pinched  to  one  joint,  especially  when  trained  oyer  the  pathway, 
so  that  the  trees  beneath  may  not  be  unduly  shaded,  but  the 
Vines  in  pots  may  be  allowed  to  carry  as  much  foliage  as  can  be 
exposed  to  light  Cherry  trees  in  pots  should,  so  soon  as  the  fmit 
is  gathered,  be  remoyea  to  a  sheltered  sunny  spot  outdoors,  to 
ha^en  the  wood  and  ripen  the  buds  for  the  following  season.  If 
at  all  infested  with  insects  such  as  black  aphides,  red  spider,  kc^ 
the  trees  should  be  thoroughlj  cleaned  by  the  application  of  an 
insecticide  and  repeated  syringmgs,  so  as  to  retain  the  foliage  in  a 
healthy  condition  as  long  as  possible.  The  trees  must  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer  through  insufficient  supplies  of  water,  the  pots 
beinpf  placed  on  a  good  bed  of  ashes. 

Vines,— To  insure  late  Grapes  keeping  well  they  need  to  be  early 
and  thoroughly  ripened.  The  latest  crops  ought  now  to  be  colour- 
ing. Gros  Guillaume  and  Gros  Colman  take  a  longer  time  in 
ripsning  than  some  others.  The  two  former  with  Lady  Downes', 
Alicante,  Mrs.  Pince,Trebbiano,^c.,  reouireas  hi^h  a  temperature 
as  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  to  finish  the  fruit  off  properly— 
yiz.,  a  night  temperature  of  7QP  to  75°.  Both  Muscats  ana  Lad? 
Downes',  especially  the  latter,  should  have  abundance  of  air,  witn 
a  night  temperature  of  yo**.  Inside  borders  must  not  be  neglected 
in  watering ;  those  outside  in  most  localities  have  been  sufficiently 
drenched  with  rain  for  the  season.  Though  we  adrise  the  ex- 
tension system,  it  is  not  desirable  to  allow  the  laterals  to  get 
crowded  or  matted  together  before  pinching  them,  as  it  gives  a 
severe  check,  often  resulting  in  shanking ;  therefore  keep  the 
growths  well  in  hand  so  as  to  admit  light  to  have  access  to  every 
leaf.  The  excessive  rains  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  early 
Vines  with  theh:  roots  outside  growing  on,  to  prevent  which 
persist  in  pinching  off  all  lateral  growths  as  produced,  and  if 
means  are  at  command  for  throwing  off  the  wet  employ  them  so 
as  to  induce  early  maturity  and  rest.  Toung  Vines  should  be 
kept  in  full  growth  by  the  maintenance  of  a  humid  atmosphere 
and  a  night  temperature  of  70*^,  closing  early  in  the  afternoon. 
In  order  to  preserve  black  Grapes  at  this  season  as  long  as  possible 
it  is  essential  that  the  Vines  have  very  good  foliage  in  order  to 
prevent  the  sun  from  taking  the  colour  out  of  them,  or  if  the 
foliage  be  thin  a  light  shading  will  be  necessary.  Examine  the 
bunches  occasionally  for  shanked  or  decayed  hemes,  and  keep  the 
house  dry,  airy,  and  as  cool  as  possible. 

Peaches  ana  Nectarines. — ^Every  attention  must  be  given  to  trees 
in  the  late  succession  houses  as  regards  syringing  to  keep  the 
foliage  free  from  red  spider,  and  in  watering  the  inside  borders. 
The  shoots  must  be  kept  regularly  tied-in,  ana  to  assist  the  coloa^ 
ing  and  ripening  of  the  fruits  they  shoula  be  exposed  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  by  removing  or  shorten- 
ing some  of  the  foliage  where  too  thickly  placed.  Where  the  fruit 
is  on  the  under  side  of  the  trellis  the  shoots  may  be  untied  and 
regulated  so  as  to  bring  them  with  the  apex  to  the  light,  support- 
ing them  in  position  by  laths  placed  across  the  trellis.  A  piece  of 
hexagon  netting  placed  below  the  trees  when  the  syringing  is  dis- 
continued wUl  save  any  fruit  from  being  bruised  should  they  drop 
off.  In  the  latest  houses  give  careful  attention  to  syringing,  also 
to  watering  tiie  inside  Orders,  tying  in  the  shoots  regularly, 
and  keeping  them  rather  thin.  When  the  fruit  is  swelling  after 
stoning  close  the  houses  somewhat  early  in  the  afternoon,  venti- 
lating a  little  before  nightfall. 

Cherry  House. — ^The  trees  should  now  be  as  fully  exposed  to  air 
as  the  house  will  admit,  which  is  the  best  means  of  arresting 
premature  growth,  to  which  the  Cherry  when  forced  year  after 
year  successively'  is  liable.  The  leaves  from  their  hara  texture 
are  not  very  inviting  to  black  aphides,  but  if  thej  appear  syringe 
or  dress  with  tobacco  water,  and  for  red  smder  give  an  occasional 
washing  vrith  the  syringe  or  engine.  The  border  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  parchingly  dry,  but  must  have  a  copious 
supply  of  water,  ana  if  the  trees  are  weak  add  a  little  gnano. 
Trees  in  pots  must  be  regularly  watered  and  syringed  to  main- 
tain the  foliage  in  a  healthy  state  as  long  as  possible. 

Cucumbers, — ^These  have  been  more  crooked  and  stunted  gene- 
rally than  we  remember  for  a  lone  time,  due  no  doubt  to  the  cold, 
wet,  dull  weather.  In  fine  weather  fire  heat  may  safely  be  dis- 
poised  with,  but  in  such  dull  and  wet  weather  as  we  have  at 
present  experienced  fire  heat  will  need  to  be  afforded  to  maintain 
a  suitable  temperature.  Strive  to  preserve  a  healthy  root-action 
by  a  bottom  heat  of  about  80^,  keeping  the  plants  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  occasionally  with  liquid  manure.  Let  the  plaatt 
be  regularly  looked  over  onoe  a  week,  removing  the  exhausud 
growuuB  to  make  way  for  young  bearing  wood.  Syringe  mode- 
rately at  closing  time,  doing  so  as  early  in.  the  afternoon  as  the 
brightness  of  the  sun  will  admit,  the  ventilators  bein^  closed  for  a 
couple  of  hours  ;  then  admit  a  little  air  for  a  short  time  to  allov 
the  rank  steam  or  moisture  to  escape,  having  the  foliage  fairly 
dry  before  nightfall,  especially  if  fires  are  dispensed  with.  The 
plants  for  autumn  fruiting  should  be  planted  out  without  further 
delay,  planting  them  moderately  firm  on  hillocks  or  ridges.  Bi 
pits  and  frames  former  instructions  will  need  to  be  still  followed, 
removing  old  and  overgrown  foliage  and  growth,  pinching  out  the 
growing  points  above  the  fruits  as  soon  as  practicable. 
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FLOWXE  GARDRK. 

Flower  gardens  onght  now  to  be  at  their  best,  bat  owin(^  to  the 
incwwmt  rains  dazing  the  greater  part  of  Jalj  they  are  in  most 
mstanees  In  a  miserable  plight.  Violas,  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  and 
Calceolarias  have  made  splendid  growth :  all  that  is  wanted  is 
brijcht  weather,  as  there  is  bat  little  bloom  on  bedding  plants. 
Pelargoniums  bare  prodaced  mach  foliage,  and  where  the  plants 
are  at  all  thickly  plaoed  they  become  drawn,  producing  yery  little 
hkxna.  To  ehM±  this  tendency  to  oyer-loxuriance  many  of  the 
large  old  leares  should  be  picked  off,  and  where  the  growths  haye 
beoHDe  drawn  and  thick  tne  more  sappy  may  with  adyantage  be 
thisaed  out.  The  shoots  thinned  out  may  bie  inserted  in  sandy 
acfl  folly  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  season  has  not  onh^  been  nn- 
fiToanhle  for  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  but  the  Tnoolor  and 
Brome  varieties  haye  not  made  such  headway  as  might  haye 
been  expected,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  ground  being  so  cold. 
Ihe  pnpigation  of  the  yariegated  Pelargoninms  is  put  off  until  a 
latepenod  of  the  season,  as  many  do  not  like  to  commence  cut- 
tiBg  the  beds  directly  they  begin  to  fill  and  look  well ;  indeed  it 
is  net  desirable  to  make  gaps  and  spoil  the  appearance,  as  is  too 
often  done  at  a  much  later  period.  Where  there  is  a  reserve 
gBiden  we  advise  the  propagation  of  the  variegated  section  to  be 
piooeeded  with  as  soon  as  possible,  and  when  these  are  in  follow 
with  the  green  yarieties,  for  they  strike  much  more  readily  and 
winter  mnch  better.  Even  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Capheas,  &c., 
wUl  strike  now  in  a  cold  frame,  whereas  later  on  they  require  a 
bolbed,  neither  affording[  such  stocky  plants  nor  wintermg  so 
Bsfelj  as  the  earfier-strucK  plants. 

Carpet  Bed*. — ^These  are  taking  the  ^  shine  "  out  of  every  other 

deMSxption  of  bedding,  especially  as  many  of  the  plants  now 

eoqilofed  for  the  purpose  are  hard^.    Make  a  point  of  looking 

Ofer  the  beds  for  the  purpose  of  pmching  and  pegging  twice  a 

week,  so  as  to  keep  the  lines,  kc,^  distinct,  as  no  beds  pay  so  well 

for  attention  as  these.    Subtropical  gardens  are  not  always  prac- 

ticible^  as  from  the  largeness  of  the  foliage,  as  well  as  m  some 

tiwtanoes  statehness  of  growth,  they  require  sheltered  spots,  and 

iriwe  snch  exist  no  more  effective  display  can  be  produced  than 

IB  afforded  by  these  plants.    Protect  from  wind  and  storms  all 

tall  ^wers  oy  timely  stakings.    Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  should 

be  tied  as  they  progress  in  growth,  thinning  out  tnc  side  shoots 

<f  the  former  where  too  crowded,  as  an  open  head  will  afford 

Bodi  finer  bipoms.    Clematis  and  Tropseolums  should  be  trained 

flvly,  bnt  avoid  too  much  stiftness,  which  certainly  spoils  the 

efEect  in  all  but  the  most  formal  arrangements.    Continue  to  tie 

and  support  the  yarions  border  flowers  as  they  advance  in  growth 

lod  ie({pire  that  attention,  removing  dead  flowers  and  seed  pods 

from  snch  as  are  going  out  of  bloom.    Pipings  of  Pinks  may  still 

be  inserted ;  any  that  are  rooted  may  be  planted  out.    Carnations 

and  I^ootees  should  be  at  once  layered,  sowing  seed  in  pans  placed 

in  oold  frames.     Cloves  strike  freely  from  pipings  mserted  in 

moAj  soil  covered  with  a  handlight  on  a  norUi  border  or  shaded 

from  sun.    Roses  have  had  a  hard  time,  bnt  are  improving,  and 

they  should  have  every  encouragement.    Rhododendrons  snould 

have  the   seed  vessels  removed,  also   Azaleas.     Lawns   never 

boked  better  than  this  season,  and  the  foliage  of  deciduous  trees 

ii  grand.    Conifers  are  making  splendid  growth.    Weeds  are  very 

abundant.    Hand-weedinpf  is  a  tedious,  hut  in  a  wet  season  the 

only  sure,  mode  of  havmg  walks,  beos,  and  borders  in  order. 

Bagged  edgings  are  equaUy  objectionable,  and  should  be  fre- 

qoently  trimmed  with  the  edging  shears. 

PLAKT  HOTTBBS. 

Orchids. — The  temperature  of  the  East  India  house  may  range 
bom  76P  to  85^  by  day,  with  an  average  ni^ht  temperature  of  66^ : 
ihe  Oattleya  house  about  6^  less.  Contmne  the  same  general 
treatment  for  the  occupants  of  the  East  India  house,  dispensing 
almost  entirely  with  shading  on  the  Cattleya  house,  shading  only 
when  the  sun  is  very  bright,  as  to  leave  it  off  entirely  may  have 
ifisastroiis  consequences.  Early-flowering  plants  will  in  many 
OBses  reqnire^  to  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house,  their  growths  being 
completed  where  the  heat  and  moisture  is  less  and  a  larger  supply 
of  air  can  be  admitted.  Dendrobium  nobile,  D.  Cambndgeanum, 
sod  manr  others  should  be  plaoed  where  they  can  receive  all  the 
light  ana  sun  to  ripesi  their  new  growths.  Oattleyas  making  their 
Snnrths  should  receive  every  enconragement,  it  bieing  a  good  plan 
to  place  a  lump  of  peat  underneath  the  growth  so  soon  as  they 
are  sufficiently  advanced,  which  induces  an  earlier  production  of 
loots  and  in  a  measure  protects  them  from  insects.  Calanthe 
Testita  and  C.  Veitchi  should  not  be  shaded  any  longer,  bnt  be 
Kberally  supplied  with  water  for  some  time  yet.  Woodlice  are 
very  destancnve  to  the  young  roots  of  OrchioB,  therefore  watch 
esrefolly  for  them.  If  there  be  any  thripe,  which  are  often  trouble- 
some at  this  season,  fumigate  frequently,  washing  the  foliage  with 
soft  soap,  a^bont  3  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  sponging  afterwards 
with  dnr  soft  water.  The  Odontogloesums  have  nad  a  fine  time 
this  season,  as  there  is  not  much  dimculty  in  maintaining  coolness 
and  moistme,  which  suits  these  plants  admirably. 

TBADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

Henn.  T.  H.  P.  Dennis  k  Co.,  Anchor  Works,  Chelmsford.— 
^QMtrdM  Cito%ii0  ifGardm  Stntctunt, 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Books  (Manu*  ITa/l).— Perhaps  "  Barley  on  the  Mnshroom,"  pablished  by 
Bmdbary,  price  Is.,  will  suit  yoa. 

Emigration  (J.  JSr.).— We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Company  to  which 
you  refer,  nor  of  the  advantages  which  the  country  named  oilers  for  emigrants. 
In  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  we  advise  you  to  act  with  due  caution 
and  consideration,  obtaining,  if  possible,  the  advice  of  someone  who  has 
had  experience  of  the  territory  that  has  been  brought  to  your  notice,  and  of 
the  working  of  the  system  suggested. 

Tka  Boses  to  Flower  at  Christmas  (Master  George).— It  the  plants 
require  more  pot  room  it  should  be  given  at  once,  merely  removing  the  loose 
soil  and  crocks  and  affording  pots  S  to  8  inches  larger  in  diameter.  Place 
the  pots  on  ashes,  allowing  the  plants  plenty  of  space  and  keeping  them 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  water  occa- 
donaliy  with  liquid  manure.  Bemove  all  flo^'ere  up  to  the  early  part  of 
September,  when  any  straggling  growths  should  be  cut  in,  and  in  October 
place  the  plants  in  alight  aiiy  house. 

BLOOM  OM  Orafbs  (Idem).— It  is  being  formed  from  the  time  the  stoning 
is  completed  until  the  Grapes  are  thoroughly  coloured,  hence  the  most  ex- 
perienced Orape  cultivators  do  not  syringe  the  Vines  after  the  swelling. 
Some  do  not  syringe  after  the  berries  are  set. 

Boss  (iirt.  ffenfder9(m),—The  description  answers  to  Dundee  Bambler, 
white  tinged  with  pink,  but  it  is  not  Tea-scented,  which  would  point  to  its 
being  Buga,  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  Boee  of  a  pale  flesh  colour.  The 
Ayrshire  Boees  have  been  originated  from  Bosa  arv^uis,  or  creeping  single 
white  Bose  of  our  woods  and  hedges,  which  being  crossed  with  some  of  the 
hybrid  kinds  has  acquired  much  additional  vigour,  as  all  hybrid  Boses 
almost  always  do  whether  the  impregnation  be  artificial  or  ocddentaL 
They  are  marked  by  very  strong  growth  and  free-blooming  qualities. 

Dbstbotihg  Weeds  on  Walks  (Idem).— We  do  not  know  what  is  the 
price  of  vitriol,  but  you  may  ascertain  the  lowest  price  by  inquiring  of  a 
wholesale  druggist.  For  destroying  weeds  in  walks,  &C.,  diseolve  1  lb.  of 
powdered  arsenic  in  3  gallons  of  oold  water,  boil  and  keep  stirring ;  then  add 
7  gallons  of  cold  water  and  S  lbs.  of  crushed  soda,  and  stir  the  whole  well 
whilst  boiling.  Apply  to  the  walks  in  dry  weather,  taking  care  to  keep  it 
from  the  grass  or  Box  edgings.    The  above  will  be  sufficient  for  S5  sq.  yards. 

Boses  tor  Beds  (Burp).— You.  could  not  have  six  better  dark  Boees  than 
S^nateur  Vaisse,  Charles  Lef^bvre,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Prince  Comille  de 
Bohan,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  and  Fisher  Hotanes,  Alfred  Colomb  being  a 
grand  bedder.  Six  rose-colour  varieties  are  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Mona. 
Noman,  Anna  Alexieff,  La  Franco,  Lyonnaise,  and  Marie  Louise  Fernet. 
Those  may  not  have  the  perfume  desired,  bnt  are  best  for  the  purpose.  Some 
highly  scented  Boeos  are  Marie  Theresa,  rose  colour ;  Bosy  Mom,  peach 
shaded  salmon-rose  colour ;  Queen  Eleanor,  pink ;  Oxonian,  rose ;  Souvenir 
de  Louis  Van  Hontte,  crimson  changing  to  violet ;  Mazchioneas  of  Exeter, 
rose^ flushed  chnry  red;  Mdlle.  Mttgnerite  D'Ombrain,  satiny  rose;  May 
QnenDeU,  carmine  shaded  crimson ;  Madame  Vidot,  pale  flesh ;  Madame 
Bng6ne  Appert,  rosy  pink  ;  Madame  Ferdinand  Jamin,  rosy  carmine ; 
Charles  Baltet,  carmine  red ;  Baronne  Louise  UxkuU.  rose ;  and  Bessie  John- 
son, blush  white.  We  should  prefer  them  on  the  seedling  Briar  preferably 
to  on  their  own  roots,  as  on  the  latter  they  do  not  succeed  well  except  in 
very  favourable  situations,  and  are  more  vigorous  and  floriferous  on  the 
seedling  Briar.  The  old  Cabbage  Bose  or  Provence  may  be  had  of  any  of 
the  principal  nurserymen ;  also  the  common  or  old  Moss  Bose,  which  is  very 
handsome,  the  common  Provence  or  Cabbage  Bose  being  very  sweet. 

Moving  Curraiits,  dso.  (F^mr^fmrt  /8i«6*eri6er).— You  cannot  move 
any  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs  now,  you  must  wait  till  the  leaf  falls.  Your 
employer  must  have  been  misinformed. 

Orapes  Decaying  (/.  ifor*).— This  is  no  doubt  du**  to  the  oold,  wet 
and  snnlen  weather  of  the  season,  the  evil  effects  of  which  have  not  in  your 
case  been  obviated  by  sufficient  fire  heat.  The  berries  bear  no  trace  of 
injury  from  sdssors  or  other  instrument  Possibly  the  agreeable  change  in 
the  weather  we  are  now  experiencing  will  produce  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  your  Vines. 

PEAT  (II.  R.  jy.).— There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  peat,  both  consisting 
mainly  of  vegetable  matter  more  or  less  decayed.  One  kind  of  peat  is  finn, 
and  contains  a  natural  admixture  of  eand,  the  other  being  more  light  and 
mossy  in  its  nature.  The  former  is  used  for  Axaleas,  Heaths,  and  hard- 
wooded  plwits  generally  that  require  soil  of  this  nature,  the  other  being 
employed  for  Orchids.  Peat  and  soil  of  all  kinds  are  advertised  in  our 
columns.  In  ordering  you  have  only  to  state  whether  you  require  Azalea  or 
Orchid  peat,  and  the  right  kind  will  be  sent. 

Show  Pelargoniums  (D.  E.,  For*).— The  present  is  a  very  (rood  time  for 
purchasing  plants,  provided  you  do  not  object  to  have  plants  that  have  just 
ceased  blooming,  and  which  are  consequently  not  particularly  attractive. 
It  is  worth  remembering,  however,  that  such  plants  on  being  cut  down  will 
supply  you  with  some  useful  cuttings,  and  yon  will  consequently  be  able  to 
increase  your  stock  of  the  varieties  sooner  than  If  you  deferred  the  purchase 
of  plants  untU  the  spring. 

THlKBliro  SBAKALE  (A.  B.  C.).— If  the  growths  are  numerous  lose  no 
time  in  thinning  them,  when  those  left  will  form  finer  crowns  and  yield 
much  better  produce.  Four  or  five  fine  heads  of  '*Kale"  are  much  mora 
creditable  to  the  grower  and  satisfactory  to  the  consumer  than  a  doaen  that 
are  thin  and  puny.  It  is  impossible  to  produce  fine  heads  in  spring  l^  any 
system  of  management  if  the  growth  In  summer  is  permitted  to  be,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  much  crowded.  ,    «,  ~  , 

H.SMAiiTinJ8  Kalbreteri  (Iniqulrtr).—lt  was  named  after  Mr.  W.Kal- 
breyer,  one  of  Messrs.  Veltch's  collectors,  who  discovered  the  plant  In  South 
Africa.  This  brilliant  species  is  correctly  described  in  Messrs.  Veitoh's 
catalogue  as  pzxxlucing  a  splendid  flower  head  fully  8  inches  in  diametw,  and 
consisting  of  a  somewhat  dense  and  remarkably  striking  umbel  of  upwards 
of  a  hundred  flowers  ofuie  brightest  vermilion  red.  The  filaments  are  of  the 
same  Inrilliant  colour  as  the  perianth  segments,  and  terminate  in  small  oblong 
deep  ydlow  anthen. 

Sowing  Kidnbt  Beans  (A  Young  OardflMr).  — Beans  sown  now  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  produce  a  crop  without  protection  in  the  autumn, 
yet  if  the  winter  happens  to  be  deferred  in  anything  like  tlie  proportion 
that  the  summer  has  been,  the  plants  may  yield  a  few  useful  dishes.  Yon 
should  sow  them,  however,  in  a  position  in  which  they  can  be  sheltered  in 
late  aatonm.  If  you  can  pilaoe  over  than  any  spars  frame  lights  yotf  will  be 
able  to  gather  several  dishes  that  are  certain  to  be  appreciated,  because  at 
tliat  time  the  crops  in  the  open  will  have  ceased  bearing,  and  only  the  ooa- 
muiicr  kinds  of  vegetables  will  be  in  season. 
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Sea  Sand  for  Potting  (A.  r.).— This  sand  it  well  miited  for  plunging  * 
tb«  pota  in.  and  we  have  also  known  inetaaces  where  it  has  been  safely  and 
even  beneficially  employed  after  being  well  washed  for  mixing  with  soil  used 
in  potting  various  plants.  Of  course  nothing  can  surpass  white  silver  sand 
for  an  ordinary  purposes,  but  wtiere  that  cannot  be  readily  obtained  and  sea 
sand  is  plentiful  we  should  not  hesitate  to  employ  it  after  adapting  the  prs- 
caution  of  washing  it. 

SuvuEiupiNcniNO  Fruit  Trbks  (J.  WiUon).—Vfe  not  only  advise 
summer  pinching,  but  summer  pruning  too,  when  the  trees  are  unduly 
crowded.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  fruit  in  too  many  instances,  and 
also  tlie  absence  of  frost  in  spring  and  sun  in  summer,  fmit  trees,  like 
forest  trees,  have  grown  witli  unusual  vigour  tliis  year,  and  summer  pinch- 
ing and  pruning  become  tho  more  necessary.  Read  what  "Northern 
Oardbner  "  has  said  on  this  subject  in  another  column,  and  when  you  see 
bis  remarks  yon  will  probably  prune  your  trees. 

OCBLOGTNB  OCKLLATA  (/.  B.  D.).—ThiB  is  a  dwarf  frec-flowering  Orchid 
with  white  sepals  1^  inch  in  length,  the  sides  of  the  throat  and  Up  being 
marked  with  canary  yellow.  It  is  very  pretty  and  quite  worthy  of  being 
added  to  your  collection. 

Useful  Abutiloxs  (/cUm).— It  is  not  easy  to  select  what  you  terra 
**tliree  useful  and  distinct  Abutilons  "  from  so  many  that  are  good,  but  the 
following  will  perhaps  suit  you :— Boule  de  Neige,  white ;  Boule  d'Or,  yellow, 
and  Rosseflora,  rose ;  yet  distinct  from  them  all  and  attractive  is  A.  Dor- 
winii  tessellatum. 

"Nativb  Dion^A"  (ir.  72.).— The  plant  you  sent  Is  Droscra  rotundl- 
folia,  the  common  Sundew,  and  one  of  the  notorious  carnivorou*  plants. 
It  is  moderately  abundant  through  the  Britisli  Ishinds  in  marshy  and  boggy 
sitaations.  It  has  some  commercial  value,  as  it  is  grown  for  sale  by  the 
majority  of  large  nurserymen.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  good  demand 
for  it,  not  only  on  account  of  its  peculiar  properties,  as  the  little  plant  is 
very  pretty  when  covered  with  tlie  numerous  dewdrop-likc  exudations  from 
the  points  of  the  hairs  which  clothe  the  blade  and  petiole  of  tiie  leaves. 

BEWAOE  Tank  (J.  ^\).— You  do  not  require  to  use  anything  to  fix  the 
ammonia.  Water  at  60°  is  capable  of  absorbing  670  times  its  volume  of 
ammonia. 

T0LIP  Bulb  (C.  U^  JV^rrrfcft).— The  formation  of  a  bulb  on  the  stem  of  a 
Tulip  just  above  ttie  soil  is  not  unusual.  A  bulb  is  an  underground  bud, 
and  in  the  specimen  you  have  sent  us  it  has  been  produced  just  above  the 
soil  instead  of  beneath  it.  We  cannot  account  for  the  cause  with  certainty, 
but  it  may  be  attributable  to  the  wet  season,  which  has  induced  inordinate 
growth  in  all  plants. 

STOVE  Plants  for  Hanoino  Baskbts  (/.  Z>.).— The  .%«chynanthaset 
are  all  fine  plants  for  baskets,  yE.  grandiflorni  being  the  best.  Agalmyla 
stamlnea  is  also  suitable,  and  Cocoocypselnm  discolor,  the  latter  bearing 
pretty  purple  berries  during  winter.  The  finest  of  alt  basket  plants  for  the 
Bommer  are  Achimenee,  and  for  flowering  in  winter  Epiphyllnms,  the  plants 
being  grown  in  pots  and  placed  in  the  baskets  after  the  Achimenes  are 
removed. 

Pipes  for  Heating  a  Pit  {H.  K,  Z.).— A  3-inch  pipe  all  round  would  be 
snAcient  to  exclude  frost.  A  larger  size  of  pipe  wonld  be  better  on  acoonnt 
of  retaining  the  heat  longer,  but  when  highly  heated  it  would  give  out  too 
much  heat,  and  it  will  bn  necessary  to  have  valves  on  the  pipes  in  the  pit  to 
drat  (rff  the  hot  water  wlien  not  required. 

Roots  of  the  Yew  (RMmrd  Finder).— "Wo  do  not  anticipate  any  evil 
lesults  from  the  root«  of  the  Yew  being  in  the  water  of  the  well,  but  in  a 
case  like  that  the  safest  and  most  jndicions  oourae  would  lie  to  have  the 
water  analysed  by  an  experienced  chemist  or  analyst. 

Various  (£tfi/A).— Water  containing  soap  and  soda  will  improve  instead 
of  injure  your  Myrtle.  Tlio  green  and  yellow  stains  on  the  verandah  can  be 
removed  by  the  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt.  According 
to  the  daily  papers  of  the  14th  Inst,  a  few  real  Violets  were  employed  at  the 
Prince  Imperial's  funeral.  If  this  was  correct,  tlie  fact  of  flowers  being 
obtainable  in  the  middle  of  .Tuly  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  unusually  late 
season,  which  has  prolonged  the  flowering  period. 

Tea  Planting  (7.  (Jrem).—\Xe  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  state  of  the 
Tea  trade  in  India,  and  wo  are  sorry  we  have  no  opportunity  of  recommend- 
ing you  to  a  situation  in  any  of  the  gardens  there. 

3(EL0N  Roots  Diseased  ( ir.  B.  M.). —There  is  no  doubt  that  the  exces- 
slve  wet  weather  and  the  absence  of  sun  are  the  cause  of  your  Melons  being 
in  the  state  they  are. 

Names  of  Plants  (Torkshire). —The  yellow  flower  is  Hemerocallis  flava, 
the  other  Lilium  Martagon.  O'f^ttnff  GarcUnifr),—!,  Splnea  Aruncus;  2, 
Nepeta  teucrifolia ;  8,  HamcrocaUis  flava ;  4,  H.  fulva :  6,  Philadelphua 
vnligaris ;  6,  Gladiolus  communis.  ( W.  D.  /T.).— Erythrna  laUfolia.  (  W.  W.  A,). 
— l,Vibnmum  Opulus ;  3,  Droaera  rotundifolia ;  3,  Cenomyce  coooifera.  (jV.A.). 
— The  leaf  is  that  of  a  Megasea,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  flower,  which 
is  an  Omithogalum  of  some  kind.  {Constant  Rmder).—12,  Finns  Lowiana ; 
18,  P.  cephalonica :  14  appears  to  be  Qucrcus  glabra ;  16,  Abies  Dot^Iasii ; 
16,  A.  Sxnithiana ;  17.  is  a  Jnniperas ;  18,  Populus  tremnlsL  (7*.  &). — Hahe- 
naria  bifolia.  (W.  D.  //.).— Santolina  incana.  {8.  A.  (7.).-l,  Chrysanthe- 
mum ooronariom;  2,  Jnsminum  gracile;  3,  specimen  not  sufiioient;  4, 
Konarda  didyma ;  0,  Lycinm  europaenm ;  6,  Cotoneastor  rigida.  {George 
J/iurray).— The  specimen  vdth  large  leaves  is  Magnolia  tripetala,  the  other 
is  Polygonum  Sieboldii.  (  roi**//)  .—Ptalea  trifoliata.  North  America.  {Mac) 
— The  shrub  is  Rhamnns  frangula,  and  the  Eloeocharis  is  multioaalis. 
(J^.  ir.).— Begonia  dloica*  (A',  r.).— Diplacus  glntinosus.  {R.  F.  Wheeler), 
1,  Sedum  oppoeitifolium  ;  3  and  4  are  Sednms ;  ft  is  a  Sempervivum ;  6  is  a 
Saxifrage ;  8  is  Lysimaohia  Nummulaiia  aurea ;  7,  Sedum  camenm.  Wo 
oannot  determine  the  specific  names  of  the  others  without  flowers. 
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THE  ROT,  COATHE,  OR  BANE  IN  SHEEP. 

This  dlBease,  according  to  the  majority  of  both  yeterinaTy  pro- 
fewois  and  practical  farmers,  is  in  their  opinion  an  affection  of 
the  liver,  and  is  commonly  called  rot ;  but  coathe  is  the  term 


used  to  designate  it  in  Deronshire  and  Dorset ;   and  bane  in 
Somerset.    Formerly,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  centny, 
sheep  were  more  frequently  affected  by  this  disease  than  th^ 
have  been  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  this  is  owiig 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  disease  and  its  causes  being  better 
understood  and  provided  against  by  the  flock-masters.  The  lands 
and  pastures,  too,  upon  which  sheep  are  fed  have  been  exten* 
sively  drained  in  each  of  those  counties  where  the  animals  hate 
been  known  formerly  to  suffer  most.    The  testimony  of  some  of 
the  most  practical  men  and  largest  flock-masters  concor  in  theti 
evidence  that  autumn  is  the  season  when  the  disease  is  con- 
tracted, and  we  may  point  out  moist  warm  weather  in  antnnm. 
Prevalence  of  misty  rain  and  heavy  night  fogs,  and  rain  fallinf 
at  a  high  temperature  causing  a  rapid  growth  of  herbage,  an 
generally  admitted  to  be  amongst  the  first  causes  of  the  diKsee; 
also  when  the  sheep  are  feeding  upon  grass  the  produce  of  day 
lands  and  boggy  lowlands,  where  the  superfluous  water  cannot 
easily  escape,  and  more  particularly  upon  pastures  receiving  tlM 
waste  and  drainage  from  higher  situations,  and  that  have  been 
flooded,  the  water  having  subsided  and  left  the  stems  and  roots 
of  the  herbage  in  a  moist  and  sodden  state. 

We  flnd  it  recorded  that  the  most  fatal  years  in  which  rot  prs' 
vailed  were  1809, 1824,  and  in  1890 ;  and  it  is  stated  that  although 
the  annual  loss  from  sheep  rot  had  been  estimated  at  one  million 
of  fatal  cases,  yet  the  loss  was  more  than  doubled  in  each  oC 
these  years.  We  can  testify,  not  only  from  numerous  instances 
which  occurred,  but  from  our  experience,  to  the  great  losses  bus- 
tained  from  the  rot  in  1880,  for  we  purchased  one  hundred  Donet 
homed  ewes  which  turned  out  to  be  unsound.  We  sued  ther 
breeder  for  compensation,  and  we  were  awarded  a  sum  of  money 
by  the  arbitrator  to  requite  us  for  some  of  the  loss  which  we  had 
sustained  from  the  ewes  being  unsound ;  nor  was  our  purchase  an 
isolated  case,  for  large  numbers  of  animals  in  our  district  weier 
affected  also.  No  attempt  was  made  to  defend  the  case,  ai  the 
flock  from  which  our  purchase  was  selected  had  proved  unsound 
also,  nor  could  anything  be  alleged  against  us  of  the  animab 
having  contracted'  the  rot  after  being  in  our  possession,  for  they 
were  with  the  greatest  care  fed  upon  ^ound  healthy  land  and 
'with  liberal  supplies  of  nutritious  food.  As  soon  as  we  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ewes  were  unsound  we  resorted  te 
cracked  beans  as  food  for  them  in  addition  to  the  customary 
food  of  roots  and  hay ;  and  although  the  livers  of  the  ewes  prored 
to  be  infested  with  the  fluke  parasites,  yet  they  did  not  die  of 
as  they  often  do  in  such  cases,  but  suckled  their  lambs  very  welL 
The  lambs  made  a  fair  price  in  the  market,  but  not  so  with  the 
mothers,  for  they  could  not  be  fattened  with  the  best  of  food  ^ 
and  although  they  originally  cost  dOt.  each,  which  at  that  tine 
was  a  full  price  for  good  stock  of  the  Dorset  horned  breed,  yet  the 
greatest  part  of  them  only  made  from  18«.  to  15s.  each  when  sold 
in  the  month  of  May,  after  being  fed  at  heavy  cost  and  with  greait 
care  and  attention.  We  attribute  our  absence  from  loss  of  ewes 
by  death  to  the  circumstance  of  feeding  with  beans  and  other 
nutritious  food.  We  can  also  refer  to  numerous  instanees  in 
which  when  the  sheep  were  known  to  be  unsound  and  containsd 
flukes  in  the  liver,  yet  from  receiving  a  generous  diet  they  hft^'^ 
been  kept  alive,  and  in  some  cases  where  the  disease  had  only  jwt 
commenced  been  known  to  fatten  and  become  fit  for  slaughter. 

Our  object  in  noticing  this  subject  at  the  present  time  is  is 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  season  which  we  have  been  passing 
through  for  some  months  past,  in  which  heavy  flooding  raiB» 
have  prevailed  during  the  spring  and  summer  up  to  the  tine  at 
which  we  are  writing.  We  think  it  advisable  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  home  farmer  to  the  strong  probability  of  sheep  suffering 
from  this  disease  during  the  next  autumn  uidess  oantion  is  nsed 
by  adopting  all  the  known  methods  of  prevention.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  cure  of  the  coathe  or  bane,  because  with  all  the  care  that 
we  have  used  or  seen  recommended  for  use  it  can  only  be  pallia^ 
tive,  for  when  once  the  flukes  have  taken  possession  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  animars  liver  it  is  sure  to  prove  fatal 

sooner  or  later.  v^-o. 

It  is  of  great  consequence,  too,  that  the  home  fanner  wfow 
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kBow  th»  fluke  when  aeen  in  the  liver,  becanse  when  sheep  are 
lolled  for  nee  at  tiie  nobleman's  or  gentleman's  hoase  and  it  is 
detected  means  mnst  be  immediately  adopted  to  prevent  farther 
iDJnrr.  and  if  possible  to  protect  and  save  any  ftniTPftl*!  which  may 
Mt  be  affected.  We.  therefore,  jfive  some  illustrations  of  this 
pannteiaiovn  as  the  lirei  fluke  (Distomahepaticum),  taken  from 
a  Hyer,  the  bOe  ducts  being  perfectly  fiUed  with  them  (fig.  11). 
The  specimens  were  placed 
on  gUis  and  carefully 
traced,  eo  that  the  sizes  are 
stDctly  preserved,  and  the 
autony— external  and  in- 
ternal, as  ibr  as  it  can  be 
aeen  b^  the  unassisted  eye 
•4ifaithfuUy  represented. 
Onr  seooad  illostration  (fig. 
12).  which  has  been  copied, 
witlia  feir  alterations,  from 
JSjiaer  Jones  oi&  "*•  The  Ani- 
wU  Ein^om"  represents 
these  ranous  parts  as  they 
ue  seen  after  minute  dis- 
sections—not in  one  view 
as  here  depicted,  but  la- 
WrioBsly  traced  out  by  the 
aid  of  needles  and  mag- 
niljing  glasses. 

The  origin  and  propa- 
galaoa  of  the  "fluke"  is 
so  important  that  we  shall 
here  aOnde  to  it,  and  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  living 
heingi  within  t^e  organisms  of  other  creatures  is  so  commonly 
leco^iaed  that  no  wonder  is  expressed  or  felt  at  the  circum- 
staooe ;  nevertheless  the  fact  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  have 


Fig.  11 


FlnksB  from  the  irall-ducts.  The 
THinifications  of  the  digestive  tube  are 
aeen  filled  with  bile. 


Fig.  IS. 

nake  disncted ;  the  inferior  sucker  and  one  side  of  the  digestiTe  tube 

removed. 
a«  Movtbi  or  anterior  snoker. 

b.  Digestive  tube,  usaally  filled  with  bile. 

c.  Ma^  generative  organ,  with  the  numerous  couTolntions  forming  the 

testicles. 

d.  Ovarium ;  the  tubes  terminate  in  the  uterus  «,  which  opens  at  /. 
g.  Nerve,  running  down  each  dde  to  the  terminal  portion. 

nosed  the  attention  of  physiologists  in  all  times.  The  diffi- 
oilty  of  explaining  the  presence  of  parasites  in  certain  parts 
tf  tiie  body  has  been  considered  almost  insurmountable,  and 
lience  the  theory  of  "spontaneous  generation**  was  for  a  long 
time  a  fabvonrite  refuge  of  speculative  observers.  But  the  theory 
Ib  utterly  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  single  fact  that  the  entozoa 
for  the  most  part  possess  reproductive  organs,  often  developed  to 
in  extnM>rdinary  degree,  as  will  be  noticed  in  fig.  12  especially. 
If  the  parasites  were  formed  from  any  of  the  organic  particles  of 
the  ammal  they  inhabit  such  oi^^ans  would  be  entirely  useless, 
tod  that  they  should  so  exist  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  Nature. 
The  introduction  of  the  entozoa  from  without  may  be  fairly 
anumed  in  all  instances ;  indeed,  the  farther  the  researches  of 
phjsiologists  extend  the  more  decided  becomes  the  conviction 
that  the  germs  exist  exterior  to  the  body  of  the  animal  they  are 
iMreafter  to  inhabit.    This  theoretical  view  of  the  subject  receives 


streng  confirmation  from  our  practice  as  flock-masters,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  animals  only  suffer  &om  t^e  fluke  under  circum- 
stances which  are  well  known  and  defined — ^that  is,  when  they 
have  been  feeding  upon  herbage  growin|f  in  moist  and  boggy 
situations,  but  more  particularly  in  humid  and  misty  weather. 
It  is  fair  to  infer  that  it  is  under  these  conditions  only  that  the 
entozoa  exist  and  are  perfected,  and  that  they  cannot  and  do  not 
exist  upon  the  pasturage  of  high  and  dry  soils.  Our  practical 
observation  and  management  of  sheep,  however,  enable  us  to  say 
that  although  the  animals  may  take  the  entozoa  into  the  stomacm 
in  the  act  of  feeding  they  will  not  necessarily  breed  the  flukes  in 
the  liver.  We  know  that  when  we  have  fed  our  animals  on 
pasturage  known  as  dangerous  and  unsound  for  sheep,  and  which 
we  have  done  for  many  years  in  succession,  yet  we  have  entirely 
escaped  from  the  usual  losses  consequent  upon  such  feedmg  by  a 
system  of  careful  management  and  daily  detail  of  changes  of  food 
and  pasturage,  which  we  propose  to  consider  and  give  fully  in 
our  next  and  concluding  article. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  OX  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  Labour, — ^This  is  now  greatly  required  upon  the  home 
farm,  and  has  lately,  on  account  of  the  extremely  wet  and  un- 
seasonable weather,  been  almost  useless,  except  at  unimportant 
work,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  horses  in  health  and  worldng 
condition.  As  soon  as  we  can  get  a  few  fine  days  the  work 
should  be  extended  by  making  longer  days  and  giving  extra  food 
to  enable  them  to  accomplish  what  may  be  required  of  them — ^in 
fact,  by  making  longer  days  is  the  only  way  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  time  which  now,  with  some  intervals,  has  extended  over 
three  months.  A  less  acreage  of  mangold  than  usual  has  hem 
drilled,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Swedes.  The  loss  of  a  Farffe 
breadth  of  these  roots  upon  the  home  farm  will  be  severely  felt 
in  the  nest  winter  and  spring,  because  under  certain  systems  of 
stocking  the  home  farm  the  animals  must  be  fed  at  a  greater  ex- 
pense than  usual  for  purchased  food,  or  a  large  reduction  of  the 
stock  must  be  made  by  sale  of  some  of  the  animals.  There  is, 
however,  still  time  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties,  and  in 
some  of  the  home  counties  as  they  are  termed  round  the  metro- 
polis, upon  the  dry  soils  to  drill  the  Scotch  Yellow  Hybrid  turnips, 
together  with  Grey  Stone  turnips,  which  to  a  certain  extent  will 
supply  the  place  of  Swedes.  A  fair  crop  may  be  obtained  should 
the  weather  become  drier  within  a  few  days.  At  the  time  we 
\vrite  the  land  is  so  wet  on  the  fallows  that  the  horses  cannot 
enter  the  fields,  the  only  chance  being  to  plough  and  sow  after 
the  hay  crop  or  some  of  the  fodder  crops,  such  as  vetches,  and 
sow  the  turnips  the  same  day  as  the  land  is  ploughed.  In  such  a 
season  as  we  are  experiencing  this  is  the  only  way  to  drill  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  obtaining  a  crop  of  roots.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, forget  that  the  quick-growing  varieties  of  cabbage  may  stfll 
be  planted,  such  as  the  Enfield  Market  or  Imperial ;  and  the  tall 
rape  or  coleseed  may  also  be  sown  if  required  for  cutting  as 
fodder  for  dairy  cattle  in  the  early  part  of  winter,  or  for  folding 
off  with  sheep  upon  the  land. 

It  appears  that  the  harvest  of  the  cereal  crops  will  be  delayed 
80  far  beyond  the  usual  time  that  it  will  be  quite  speculative  as  to 
obtaining  good  winter  food  by  sowing  stubble  turnips  ;  but  they 
may.  if  kept  until  the  spring  and  allowed  to  run  up  into  greens, 
furnish  useful  food  in  the  month  of  March,  and  in  the  absence  of 
Swedes  or  mangold  it  may  be  worth  attention.  We  have  some- 
times managed  in  this  way,  and  have  sown  mangold  seed  after- 
wards. It  would  not,  however,  do  to  sow  Swede  seed  after  the 
turnips  that  have  been  fed  off,  as  they  usually  die  when  drilled 
after  turnips,  on  aoeount  of  the  decaying  portions  of  the  roots 
causing  an  unhealthy  growth  of  Swedes,  and  where  the  land  is  at 
all  deficient  in  chalk  or  lime  they  will  become  club-rooted.  Should 
the  seas(m  continue  as  at  present  there  will  be  no  healthy  growth 
of  roots,  the  weeds  having  injured  them.  In  18G0  it  was  the  same 
— ^root  crops  did  not  flourish  first  or  last  during  the  whole  season, 
but  the  mangold  suffered  more  than  the  Swedes  and  turnips  in 
that  year,  owing  to  the  low  temperature.  We,  however,  pur- 
chased our  store  sheep  and  bullocks  at  a  low  price  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  in  conse<^uence. 

Hand  ZoAottr.— This  is  unfortunately  being  done  without  ad- 
vantage at  present.  Hoeing  among  the  mangold  and  Swede 
crops  does  not  kill  the  wee<&,  and  turning  the  hay  does  little 
beyond  exposing  it  more  to  the  succeeding  rains.  Very  little  hay 
of  either  arable  or  pasture  produce  has  been  stacked  up  to  the 
time  we  are  writing.  Much  has  been  entirely  spoiled  as  fodder, 
should  the  weatlier  eventually  prove  ever  so  fine  for  stacking  it. 
Dairy  cows  have  been  doing  badly  where  they  have  not  received 
supplementary  food,  such  as  vetches,  clover,  or  border  grass,  as 
the  meadow  land  is  in  many  instances  so  trodden  by  the  stock  as  to 
make  the  food  very  unpalatable.  In  other  cases,  even  on  the  best 
vale  grass  land  in  various  counties,  the  fatting  bullocks  or  sheep 
have  not  made  the  progress  that  could  be  desired  or  that  they 
usually  do,  although  they  may  have  received  a  fair  allowance  of 
oil  cake,  the  grass  being  watery  and  deficient  in  nutrition.  The 
yearling  off  heifers  intended  for  the  dairy  should  now  have  a  well- 
bred  yearling  off  bull  to  run  with  them  nntil  the  end  of  August, 
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or  until  they  have  all  been  serted  ;  they  will  then  drop  their 
calyee  at  the  best  time  of  year,  about  the  end  of  April  or  early 
part  of  May.    They  should,  however,  be  taken  to  hish  and  dry 

estures  for  lying  at  night  if  possible,  or  otherwise  they  should 
ye  t»ome  oil  cake  or  cracked  beans  to  keep  them  healthy  in  such 
an  untoward  season  as  is  now  prevailing.  The  ewes,  too,  will  now 
require  attention.  The  homed  ewes  kept  for  stock  or  for  breed- 
ing early  lambs  will  have  now  nearly  all  offered  to  the  ram,  and 
will  bring  their  lambs  in  good  time.  The  down  ewes,  too,  where 
they  are  reauired  to  lamb  early,  should  have  the  rams  turned  in 
with  them  oirectly  if  the  lambs  should  be  required  for  the  Easter 
markets.  To  breed  these  early  lambs  the  Dorset  and  Somerset 
downs  answer  the  best  purpose,  for  many  of  these  flocks  originally 
came  as  a  cross  from  the  homed  stock  of  these  counties,  and  this 
drcumstance  is  much  in  favour  of  their  offering  early  to  the  ram, 
and  more  so  than  the  Hampshire  downs,  whether  reared  in  Hants, 
Wilts,  or  Berks,  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  Sussex  downs. 

THE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  MEAT  AND  ITS  REMEDY. 

CoNBUMBRB  of  meat  on  the  one  hand  complain  of  high  prices, 
while  producers  on  the  other  are  deploring  the  low  value  of  their 
animals  as  obtained  in  the  markets.  Both  these  sections  complain 
justly,  for  both  suffer,  those  who  benefit  being  the  salesmen  and 
middlemen.  On  this  onestion,  which  is  an  important  one,  we  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Peter  Naylor  of  Basingstoke,  which  has 
been  published  in  the  Agricultunu  Gazette,  and  from  which  we 
cite  the  following : — *'  The  high  price  at  which  meat  has  been  sold 
for  a  long  time  past  has  been  no  compensation  to  farmers  for  the 
low  prices  of  other,  produce.  Thev  have  been  robbed  of  their 
profit  by  middlemen,  while  the  high  prices  obtainable  here  have 
attracted  the  foreigner  to  our  markets.  It  is  too  late  now  to  stop 
the  influx  of  American  meat.  An  enormous  increase  may  be 
expected  from  the  steps  already  taken  in  that  direction.  English 
farmers  might  distance  competitors  in  the  superior  quality  of 
their  meat ;  but,  to  their  shame  be  it  said,  English  butchers  are 
found  to  aid  the  foreigner,  not  by  placing  their  meat  side  by  side 
in  fair  competition,  and  selling  each  at  market  value,  but  by 
passing  off  American  meat  as  British  at  the  highest  price. 

''What  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  thinss?  My  answer  is, 
that  British  graziers  must  *  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,'  and  wrench 
the  home  meat  trade  from  the  hands  of  those  now  in  possession  of 
it.  Let  them  abolish  the  butchers,  and  with  them  the  dealers  in 
fat  stock.  Let  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  alone  regulate  the 
price  of  meat  in  future,  free  from  the  '  operations '  of  the  middle- 
men. 

''Nothing  less  than  a  complete  revolution  in  the  home  meat 
trade  should  be  aimed  at.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  to  be 
expected  from  various  quarters  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
things  as  they  are,  a  sound  opinion  is  current  that  this  can  be 
done  if  landowners  and  tenant  farmers  will  individually  and 
collectively  act  with  promptness  and  decision.  Whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  the  mterests  of  producers  and  consumers 
are  in  the  long  run  identical,  and  in  none  more  so  than  on  this 
meat  question.  The  co-operation  of  the  consumers  may  be  re- 
lied on,  for  at  present  their  prejudices  are  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  home  article,  but  the  initiative  rests  with  the  agriculturists, 
whose  special  care  it  should  be  that  the  home  meat  trade  is  not 
manipulated  to  their  own  disadvantage. 

POULTRY  FARMING.— No.  4. 

The  next  subject  to  be  considered  for  the  keeping  and  breeding 
of  poultry  on  a  large  scale  is  the  distribution  of  the  stock  over  tiie 
ground  and  its  housing.  Both  of  these  points  are  of  tiie  utmost 
importance,  for  if  the  former  be  neglected  the  birds  will  infallibly 
have  epidemics  from  tainted  soil,  if  the  latter  from  vitiated  air. 
However  large  be  the  area  over  which  the  stock  is  spread  it  must 
be  separated.  All  experience  proves  that  fowls  will  not  thrive 
if  congregated  toother  in  luree  nnmbeni,  and  unless  proper 
barriers  are  made  it  is  impossible  to  keep  different  flocks  apart 
When  they  are  young  and  during  the  summer  months,  especially 
if  there  be  plenty  of  wood  and  the  various  houses  are  not  visible 
from  each  other,  different  lots  will  live  separately  and  keep  to  them- 
selves  each  in  the  house  allotted  to  them,  and  over  the  ground 
about  it ;  but  directly  the  leaves  fall  and  autumn  weather  arrives 
they  become  gregarious  a^d  all  huddle  into  one  or  two  abodes, 

Srobably  those  nearest  the  habitation  of  their  attendant.  In  the 
ay,  too.  they  bask  about  in  immense  flocks  and  taint  particular 
pieoes  of  land.  For  this  reason  they  must  be  duly  separated.  Of 
oourae,  some  amateurs  may  have  so  many  broad  acres  of  park  or 
forest  land  that  each  lot  of  their  fowls  can  be  placed  at  really 
considerable  distance  from  all  others.  Even  then  there  is  danger 
of  their  getting  together  in  winter,  for  they  will  then  follow  the 
sound  of  crowing  long  distances.  We  are  not,  however,  now 
writing  for  rich  amateurs,  but  for  those  whose  object  is  profit 
from  their  birds,  and  with  whom  economy  of  time  and  trouble  is 
a  point,  for  mucn  time  is  taken  up  in  travelling  round  to  distant 
pens. 
To  begin  with,  we  should  divide  the  ground  into  runs  of  about 


an  acre ;  these  should  be  divided  with  fences  6  feet  high,  and 
closed  at  least  2  feet  from  the  ground.  This  is  requisite  for  two 
reasons — firstly,  because  through  a  wire  or  lattice  fence  oocks,  sod 
sometimes  even  hens,  will  fight  and  injure  themselves  and  others ; 
and  secondly,  because  birds  are  much  more  contented  it  tiiey 
cannot  see  beyond  their  runs.  If  confined  merely  by  open  wire, 
work  so  that  Uiey  can  see  tempting  surroundings,  more  especially 
if  they  can  see  their  neighbours  more  free  than  themselves,  they 
continually  tramp  up  and  down  in  a  way  which  reminds  us  of  the 
Polar  bear  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  fencing  may  be  made.  We 
have  seen  it  of  wattle  hurdles  8  feet  high,  the  poles  between  them 
being  6  feet  high,  to  which  light  wire-netting  was  attached  above 
the  hurdling.  We  do  not  consider  this  at  all  a  satisfactory  banier ; 
for  to  begin  with,  the  wattles  must  be  double,  apart  at  the  bottom, 
and  leanmg  against  each  other  towards  the  top,  or  they  will  be 
useless  for  preventing  fights,  and,  moreover,  they  very  soon  wear 
out.     Where  there  is  every  chance  of  the  runs  being  long  ^^ 
quired  we  should  make  the  divisions  of  rongh  deal  2  or  8  feet 
high,  and  the  upper  part  of  light  wire  netting  at  about  id.  a  yard, 
3  feet  wide,    wnere,  however,  there  is  any  intention  of  moTrag 
the  divisiona  frequently  we  would  make  them  of  6  feet  wire, 
fastened  to  fir  poles  at  from  6  to  8  feet  apart,  and  tie  against  the 
lower  2  feet  of  the  wire  heath,  rushes,  straw,  or  coarse  sacking. 
Sach  a  fence  may  even  serve  as  a  permanent  one  if  a  laurel  hedee 
be  thickly  planted  on  each  side  and  well  trimmed  as  it  grows.   In 
three  or  four  years  it  will  become  a  sufficiently  close  barrier  as 
the  temporary  screen  wears  out.    We  have  seen  in  a  French  book 
minute  instructions  for  making  a  permanent  living  fence  whidi 
we  will  translate  :— '*  The  partitions  should  be  2  yards  high.   To 
construct  them  in  this  way  get  some  freshly  pruned  bonghs  of 
poplar,  willow,  or  any  other  tree  which  grows  from  slips.    Mark 
out  the  runs  by  making  trenches  9  inches  deep  wherein  to  plant 
the  bottom  of  the  fence,  and  in  these  dig  holes  at  all  the  angles 
of  the  yards  at  least  18  inches  deep  for  the  comer  stakes,  which 
should  be   2i  yards  high— t.e.,  2  yards  out  of  the  ground  and 
18  inches  in  it.     These  corner  stakes  should  be  cut  from  the 
stoutest  branches,  and  should  be  at  least  the  size  of  an  arm.   At 
intervals  of  a  yard  all  along  the  trenches  holes  must  be  made  to 
receive  somewhat  slighter  stokes.     To  begin  with,  put  in  the 
comer  stokes  and  ram  down  the  earth  round  them,  then  with  the 
poles  of  the  middle  and  smaller  size  make  n  trellis.    This  when 
the  trenches  have  been  filled-up  with  earth,  and  when  some  hon- 
zontol  bands  of  water  willows  have  been  again  twisted  in  it, 
becomes  quite  impenetrable.    About  four  of  these  cross  bands  tn 
required  to  make  it  quite  firm.    If  all  the  wood  have  been  V!^^ 
fresh  cut  it  breaks  out  in  spring  time,  and  forms  an  impenshaWe 
fence  which  ever  becomes  thicker.     It  should  then  be  clipped 
every  year,  as  it  grows  too  toll  or  straggling.    To  ensure  success 
all  must  be  planted  very  freshly  cut  and  before  it  hardens. 
Perhaps  the  beet  time  for  "it  is  the  month  of  March.*    We  do  not 
pretend  to  have  tried  this  kind  of  fence,  but  the  directions  for 
making  it  sound  practical,  and  we  can  fancy  that  in  many  piao» 
it  might  be  constracted  at  a  small  cost.    In  whatever  way  the 
mns  be  divided  out  we  should  make  them  as  we  have  BA\a^m 
about  an  acre  each.    The  number  of  fowls  that  may  be  allotted 
to  each  depends  upon  circumstonces,  such  as  their  age  and  sixe. 
into  which  question  we  will  go  under  the  heading  of  "  General 
Management."  .  , 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  housing  of  the  Diras- 
For  the  number  which  we  shall  advise  to  be  kept  in  each  en- 
closure a  house  will  suffice  12  feet  long  by  8  feet  wide,  with  a 
span  roof,  the  ridge  10  feet  high,  the  eaves  6  feet.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  give  minute  directions  for  the  constraction  of  houses, 
for  we  have  not  even  had  them  made  with  strict  re^rd  to  cconomr, 
which  is  of  course  necessary  where  profit  is  the  aim  of  the  estao- 
lishment.    Much  must  depend  on  the  locality  and  the  matenaJs 


there  cheapest.    Of  course  if  any  of  the  rans  are  bounded  by  a 
wall  on  one  side  expense  is  saved"  by  making  the  house  lean-to,  m 


the  ordinary  methods  of  ventilation  are  not  easy.  VentUatton 
should  be  the  first  care  in  the  constraction  of  houses.  Tne 
perches  should  be  low,  and  at  a  level  above  them  on  all  sides  or 
the  houses  save  the  north  should  ran  ventilators  of  wire  netting 
near  to  the  eaves.  So  much  harm  is  done  by  f  onl  air  that  wore 
we  ourselves  about  to  attempt  keeping  poultey  in  large  nnmbets 
we  should  be  inclined  to  have  sheds  for  roosting  instead  of  houses 
— !.«.,  houses  witJi  three  sides,  but  entirely  open  towards  tte 
south  ;  at  any  rate,  all  through  the  summer  we  should  have  the 
doors  left  open  all  night.  For  roofing  we  prefer  tJ>**^  !* 
warmest  in  winter  and  coolest  in  summer ;  it  may  be  well  made 
with  heath  in  lieu  of  straw  where  it  abounds.  In  addition  to  tw 
roosting  house  there  should  in  every  run  be  a  smaller  rough  shed* 
such  as  will  afford  a  dusty  dry  piece  of  ground  all  the  year  round 
and  shelter  during  storms ;  for  fowls  always  seem  to  ^^J{° 
objection  to  toking  refuge  in  their  roosting  houses,  probably 
because  the  floors  are  ^nerally  harder  and  more  level  tnan  they 
like,  and  the  retreat  is  too  dark.    In  a  concluding  article  ▼» 
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hofpe  to  give  our  idea  as  to  the  breeds  most  suited  for  the 
Tarioos  requirements  of  a  large  establishment,  and  as  to  general 
masagement. — C. 

VARIETIES. 

Although  a  Tast  quantity  of  hay  and  fodder  have  been  wholly 
rained  hjr  the  late  drenching  rains,  yet  a  valuable  residue  was 
comparatiTely  nninjured  when  the  brighter  days  set  in,  and  much 
baa  since  been  secured.  The  ground,  however,  being  cold  and 
•wet  the  grass,  drc,  withers  slowly,  ana  the  work  of  haymaking 
even  now  the  rain  has  ceased  is  somewhat  tedious  and  expensive. 
Ute  meadows,  too,  have  been  considerably  weakened  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cutting  havins  been  so  long  deferred,  as  nothing  is 
fio*exhaustiTe  to  plants  of  all  kinds,  including  the  grasses,  as  the 
strain  they  sustain  by  the  formation  and  ripening  of  seeds,  and 
more  than  the  usual  dressings  of  manures  and  fertilisers  will  pro- 
bably be  necessary  for  maintaining  the  meadows  in  what  farmers 
term  good  heart  and  condition. 

We  have  received  the  prize  list  of  the  Hcmel  Hempstead 

Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show  (October  1st  and  2nd)  together  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  incubator  tournament,  the  chief 
prize  being  a  gold  medal  value  ten  guineas.  Entries  for  the 
poultry  show  close  on  September  13th,  and  for  the  incubator 
contest  on  August  2drd.  Rules,  &c.,  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Rev.  Herbert  R.  Peel,  Abbot's  Hill,  Hemel  Hempstead. 

A50THEII    new  weather  theory  has  been  promulgated. 

An  obserrcr  who  has  closely  studied  the  weather  for  twenty- 
seven  years  states  that  there  are  successive  triennial  periods  of 
dry  and  wet  weather.    The  summers  of  1871,  1872,  and  1873  are 
pwnted  oat  as  wet ;  1874,  1875,  and  1876  as  dry ;  and  1877, 1878, 
and  1879  as  wet  again,  so  that  the  next  dry  period  is  due  in  1880. 
Wliat  mokj  be  termed  the  antipodean  theory — (namely,  that  the 
dazacter  of  the  seasons  at  the  antipodes  is  reproduced  in  England 
in  the  summers  succeeding)  has  utterly  broken  down  ;  for  while 
lagt  tummer  in  New  Zealand  was  one  of  the  hottest  and  driest 
on  record,  this  summer  in  England  is  the  wettest  and  coldest  that 
has  been  known  for  many  years. 


BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION'S  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

SECOND  NOTICE. 

To  those  who  are  looking  forward  hopefully  to  the  day  when 
the  moTeable-comb  principle  maj  be  generally  adopted  by  the 
cottager.  Class  3  is  much  more  mteresting  than  that  last  com- 
msited  npon,  since  here,  instead  of  finding  costly  hives  as  much 
beyond  the  comprehension  as  the  pocket  of  the  labouring  classes, 
t^  price  is  limited  to  10«.  6</.,  including  cover,  floor  board,  and 
facilities  for  storing  surplus  honey,  while  the  exhibitor  must  be 
piepajed  to  guarantee  to  supply  any  number  of  hives  like  to 
exhibit  and  at  the  price  affixed.    The  Judges  awarded  first  to 
Messrs.  Green  &  Son  for  the  "Cottagers'  Myrtle  Hive."     This 
carries  sectional  supers,  and  the  adapter  is  both  good  in  arrange- 
ment and  make.   Mr.  R.  Steele  took  second  honours.    Here  the  sec- 
tions can  be  placed  laterally.    Mr.  Holland  stood  third  with  a  hive 
both  good  and  cheap ;  as  was  also  that  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Abbott,  highly 
commended,  while  his  brother's,  thoueh  well  supered,  is  too  small. 
Mr.  R.  McGregor  shows  a  doubled- walled  hive  with  capital  weather- 
boarded  super  cover.    The  workmanship  and  materials  are  alike 
good :  and  without  the  paint,  of  which  three  coats  at  least  seem  to 
nave  been  given,  would  be  a  marvel  of  cheapness.    Bearing  in  mind 
the  guarantee  previously  referred  to  we  should  have  placed  this 
hive  in  the  prize  list.    Mr.  Lyon  in  this  class  showed  a  hive  worthy 
of  attention  bearing  this  inscription — "  Cheap  bar-framed  hive 
lot  cottagers'  use,  made  with  no  tools  but  a  pocket  knife  and 
hammer.  Honey  may  be  taken  from  the  frames  farthest  from  the 
entrance,  or  supers  may  be  worked  on  the  top,  the  roof  being 
deep  enough  for  them.    Cost :  one  lobster  box,  4d. ;  one  milk 
box,  3d. ;  sheet  iron,  30  inches  by  24  inches,  6d. ;  5  feet  pine  for 
fames,  6d. ;  total,  1«.  Qd."    The  frames,  twelve  in  number,  are 
^Uoed  in  the  lobster  box  (which  is  18  incnes  long,  12  inches  wide, 
and  9  inches  deep)  with  their  ears  extended  over  its  upper  edge  ; 
the  milk  box  is  inverted  over  these  to  hold  the  sections  or  supers, 
should  such  be  used :  the  iron  sheet  goes  over  all  to  keep  weather- 
tight.    The  boxes  aforesaid  are  seasoned  and  very  stronely  made, 
and  would  be  good  after  use  and  exposure  that  would  reduce 
many  of  the  so-called  cheap  hives  of  some  makers  to  utter  wreck. 
The  nint  can  only  be  taken  advantage  of  by  those  who  have  some 
little  mechanical  tact,  but  to  such  it  is,  we  think,  of  great  value. 

Class  4,  for  best  straw  hive  for  depriving  purposes^  cost  not  to 
ttoeed  bi.  Messrs.  G.  Neighbour  deservedly  won  with  a  good 
r-niade  skep,  having  two  holes  in  crown,  upon  which  is 
«u  a  crate  of  sections,  itself  having  a  new  and  neat  method  of 
ig  its  boxes.  Upon  tne  hive  three  slats  are  fastened ;  between 
two  of  these  and  against  the  third  the  crate  is  slidden,  when  it 
stands  in  correct  position  over  the  holes  in  the  hive  crown.  The 
oononon  skeps  shown  by  Mr.  Griffin  are  beautifully  made  and 
▼erydieap. 


Class  5  (supers)  contained  no  novelty  worthy  of  remark,  while 
almost  all  are  but  feeble  copies  of  American  patterns ;  and  in  the 
crates,  although  dummies  were  shown  by  some,  nothing  worthy 
of  comparison  with  parallel  wedges  appeared.  Messrs.  Steele, 
Baldwin,  and  Neighbour  stood  first,  second,  and  third  ;  Mr. 
Holland  highly  commended. 

Class  6  (Ligurians)  were  only  a  good  average,  Mr.  Abbott  and 
Messrs.  Neighbour  <fc  Son,  first  and  second,  were  the  only  exhibitors. 
Class  7  (foreign  bees,  not  Italian),  Messrs.  Neighbour  first  and 
Mr.  J.  P.  Jackson  second,  with  Cyprian  bees,  by  far  the  most 
noteworthy  in  the  Exhibition,    They  are  of  good  size  and  won- 
derfully handsome,  the  yellow  being   bright  and  solid.     The 
mesanotum  and  melanotum  are  respectively  partially  and  com- 
pletely yellow,  as  are  also  four  of  the  abdominal  rings  ;  legs  deep 
jetty  black,  pubescence  light  and  sharply  defined,  with  the  ab- 
domen yellow  beneath.    We  are  informed  by  the  exhibitor  that 
these  bees  are  of  extremely  mild  temper.    Class  8  (pure  English 
bees),  three  exhibits ;  first    Messrs.  Neighbour,  second    Mr.    8. 
Baldwin.    A  patient  search  with  a  hand  magnifier  was  not  re- 
warded by  finding  a  single  pure  black  bee  in  the  collection.    The 
advantage  of  this   class  is  not  very  apparent.     The    English 
honey  classes,  eleven  in  number,  now  invite  attention  j  but  un- 
happily the   catalogue  contained  many  entries,  which  made  in 
hope  had  been  abandoned  in  despair,  and  vacancies  upon  the 
tables  were  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception,      liesults  sur- 
prising for  the  season  in  a  few  cases  were  shown,  Mr.  S.  Thome 
taking  first  with  40  lbs.  from  one  stock,  and  coming  also  to  the 
front  with  sections  of  good  quality  and  regular  surface.    The 
Italian  honey  exhibited  was  bad  in  colour  and  indiiferently  shown. 
One  side  of  the  quadrant  devoted  to  the  Exhibition  was  in  large 
part  occupied  by  the  collection  of   apicultural    appliances    of 
Messrs.  Abbott  first,  Neighbour  second,  and  Rusbridge,  the  last 
being  also  least  in  quantity  but  admirable  in  workmanship.    In 
extractors,  Class   iM,  Mr.  Cowan,  first,  shows  a  very  ingenious 
improvement,  which  automatically  reverses  the  combs  after  one 
side  has  been  cleared  of  honey.    This  is  one  of  the  bright  ideas  of 
the  season  which  marks  a  step  in  the  development  of  the  extractor, 
and  will  soon  appear,  we  think,  in  some  of  the  big  apiaries  across 
the  ocean.     Messrs.  Everett  of  Ohio,  U.S.,  came  second  with  a 
very  highly  decorated  machine,  and  Mr.  Cowan  third  (he  has 
always  been  strong  in  extractors)  with  a  crank  rod  movement 
extremely  simple  and  effective.    In  Class  25,  for  the  finest  sample 
of  pure  beeswax,  we  think  it  unfortunate  that  a  prize  should  have 
fallen  to  specimens  publicly  known  not  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  exhibitors'  own  bees.    Does  not  the  letter  of  the  schedule 
here  require  emendation  ?    In  Class  2G,  for  any  new  invention 
calculated  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  to  advance  the  culture  of 
bees,  two  commendations  only  were  given,  one  to  the  copper 
bottle  for  heating  supers,  which  we  regard  on  more  grounds  than 
one  as  worse  than  useless,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Cowan's  venti- 
lating frame  for  wintering  bees,  which,  however  good,  is  too 
scientifically  conceived  to  commend  itself  to  the  average  bee- 
keeper.   Mr.  J.  Hunter,  jun.,  exhibited  alone  in  Class  27,  but 
deservedly  was  awarded  silver  medal  for  his  ninety  microscopic 
slides  illustrating  the  anatomy  of  the  honey  bee. 

In  the  display  of  British  bee  flora  Miss  Ellen  Rorke  took  first 
prize  with  a  neatly  exhibited  collection  of  dried  blooms,  all  ex- 
cellently disphived  ;  Mr.  R.  R.  Godfrey  stood  second,  closely 
pressing  the  winner ;  Mr.  'Whealler  third  with  a  good  collection 
m  a  fresh  state. 

Class  30,  for  the  best  smoker,  Mr.  R.  Steele  won  with  novices ; 
but  we  think  Messrs.  Neighbours'  and  Mr.  A.  J.  King's  exhibits 
were  both  greatly  its  superior.  In  Class  82  Mr.  F.  Cheshire  was 
awarded  silver  medal  for  a  beautiful  series  of  large  drawings, 
having  an  area  of  150  feet,  which  he  had  executed  mostly  under 
the  microscope ;  Mr.  R.  R.  Godfrey  commended. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  gave  instruction  in  the  bee 
tent  during  the  manipulations  ;  while  Mr.  Newman  of  Chicago, 
Editor  of  the  American  "  Bee-keepers'  Magazine,"  and  who  is  now 
in  England  as  a  delegated  representative  of  the  Bee  Associations 
of  America,  addressed  a  good  gathering  on  the  aspects  of  bee 
culture  among  our  transatlantic  cousins.  Bishop  Tozer  presided 
in  the  absence  of  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  at  the  annual 
general  meeting,  and  threw  out  some  good  suggestions  in  reference 
to  the  distribution  of  cheap  tractates  amount  the  poorer  villagers 
where  bees  are  or  might  be  kept.  Upon  this  point,  and  the  means 
for  assisting  the  producer  in  disposing  of  his  honey,  an  animated 
and  friendry  discussion  followed.  On  Thursday  the  Countess 
Brownlow  distributed  with  much  g^ce  and  geniality  the  prizes 
in  medals,  certificates,  and  money,  all  of  which  had  been  either 
duly  engraved,  written,  or  packeted  by  the  hour  appointed.  The 
proceedings  were  terminated  by  an  enthusiastic  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  most  excellent  Hon.  Sec.,  Rev.  H.  R.  Peel,  and  to  the 
Baroness  for  her  kindness  in  presiding. 

SWARMING  VERSUS  NON-SWARMING. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  permit  a  moderate  amount  of 
swarming  is  good  management  for  bees.  In  my  own  case  I 
a.ways  like  to  get  one  good  swarm  per  annum  out  of  each  of  my 
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hivea :  and  of  late  years,  being  generally  at  home  at  swarming  I 
time,  1  prefer  to  let  them  go  off  in  the  natural  way.  I  consider  a 
natural  swarm  one  of  the  special  interests  and  delights  of  spring 
time,  which  I  would  not  forego  on  any  account.  Moreover, 
Nature  is  the  best  guide  where  she  can  have  her  way  in  her  own 
proper  time,  and  it  has  been  often  observed  that  there  is  a  greater 
spint  and  diligence  among  bees  after  swarming  than  at  any  other 
time.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  persons  who  keep  bees  at  a 
great  disadvantage  owing  to  necessary  absence  from  home,  or 
such  fulness  of  occupation  as  must  needs  prevent  thera  from 
watching  their  bees  with  sufficient  closeness  of  attention.  Hence 
they  lose  many  swarms  every  year,  and  fail  to  obtain  the  honey 
harvests  which  they  might  reasonably  expect,  great  disappoint- 
ment being  oftentimes  the  only  harvest  which  they  do  reap. 
Therefore  it  is  a  perpetually  recurring  question,  "  How  may  such 
persons  best  manage  their  bees  so  as  to  risk  the  least  possible 
loss  of  swarms  and  to  gain  the  utmost  harvest  of  honey  ?" 

There  seems  but  one  of  two  things  to  choose  for  this  end — 
namely,  either  to  prevent  swarming  altogether  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, or  to  make  the  bees  swarm  by  artificial  means  at  suitable 
times,  limiting  the  swarms  to  one  from  each  pair  of  hives.  The 
latter  can  usually  be  done  even  in  the  case  of  straw  skeps  by 
driving  a  swarm  out  of  any  strong  stock  and  putting  it  at  once  in 
the  other  stock's  place.  If  this  be  done  under  favourable  circum- 
stances (including  fulness  of  population  and  suitable  weather) 
but  few  bees  will  be  left  in  the  old  stock.  When  denuded  of  its 
population  to  the  utmost  the  old  stock  should  be  made  to  take 
the  place  of  another  strong  stock  at  a  time  of  day  when  most  of 
the  bees  are  abroad,  which  latter  must  be  shifted  to  a  new  stand 
as  far  off  as  may  be.  It  is  evident  that  the  driven  stock  will 
have  to  raise  a  new  queen,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  there 
will  be  a  probability  of  a  second  swarm.  As  soon  as  strong 
piping  is  heard  by  two  or  three  of  the  young  queens  this  too  should 
be  driven  and  put  in  place  of  the  parent  stock  after  getting  rid, 
as  in  the  former  case,  of  the  entire  adult  population.  This  twice- 
driven  hive,  with  its  stock  of  young  queens  in  various  stages  of 
development,  of  which  there  are  sure  to  be  several  left,  is  now  in 
a  position  to  be  utilised  with  good  effect.  For  repeating  the 
process  above  detailed  it  will  be  in  a  most  favourable  condition  to 
receive  the  outlying  or  home-streaming  population  of  any  other 
strong  stock  which  may  be  shifted  from  its  place,  supposing  there 
to  be  more  hives  in  the  apiary  out  of  which  swarms  are  to  be 
driven  as  before  described.  It  is  true  there  is  a  chance  of  a  cast 
issuing  when  the  young  queens  come  to  maturity ;  but  the  pro- 
babilities are  against  it,  because  in  this  case  the  bees  will  have 
been  in  too  disturbed  a  state  to  be  very  watchful  over  the  first 
young  queen  that  issues  from  her  cell,  who  will  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  "  polish  off  "  her  rivals  before  she  is  interfered  with.  Any 
intelligent  bee-keeper  who  carefully  studies  the  foregoing  instruc- 
tions will  be  in  a  position  to  manage  his  apiary  with  the  least 
possible  risk  of  losing  his  swarms.  When  swarms  are  thus  made 
let  them  be  placed  m  roomy  hives,  and  ekes  and  supers  given 
ad  hbitum,  with  free  and  easy  access  from  the  stock  in  each  case 
to  both  super  and  eke.  Then  the  bee-keeper  can  go  about  his 
business  without  undue  anxiety. 

In  the  case  of  bar-framed  hives  the  thing  is  still  easier.  All 
that  is  required  is  to  take  out  the  queen  on  some  convenient  day 
with  one  or  more  bar-frames  of  brood  comb,  putting  them  into  a 
new  similar  hive,  which  is  also  to  be  placed  where  the  old  stock 
stood,  removing  this  to  another  stance.  Here  the  parent  hive 
alone  is  disturbed.  Of  course  as  before  a  "  cast "  must  be  ex- 
pected, but  it  will  reduce  the  chance  of  such  issue  to  a  minimum 
if  the  frames  be  examined  in  due  time  after  strong  piping  has 
been  heard,  and  all  royal  cells  be  cut  away,  leaving  but  one  closed 
or  fully  matured  cell  as  a  guard  against  accident.  After  removing 
the  full  combs  of  brood  let  empty  bar-frames  be  substituted  in 
their  place  with  workers'  guide  comb  or  wax-comb  foundation 
attached. 

To  prevent  swarming  altogether  is  perhaps  an  impossibility. 
In  years  like  the  present,  or  in  ordinary  rainy  seasons,  bees  will 
swarm  even  from  partially  filled  hives,  so  that  the  risk  of  losing 
a  swarm  must  always  remain  in  the  category  of  chances  ;  stUl  it 
can  be  reduced  to  the  least  possible  point,  and  in  many  years  the 
use  of  proper  precautions  will  generally  succeed  in  averting 
swarming.  There  is  of  course  one  treatment  which  may  be  ex- 
pected absolutely  to  succeed  in  preventing  the  issue  of  a  swarm 
other  than  that  which  may  be  called  a  "  hunger  swarm."  It  is 
simply  to  examine  a  hive  week  by  week,  and  to  cut  out  every 
royal  cell  which  may  happen  to  contain  royal  brood.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  always  be  done,  nor  without  serious  inconvenience 
in  cases  where  supers  have  been  set  upon  a  hive,  although  up  to 
such  time  this  suggestion  should  not  be  neglected  ;  it  will  there- 
fore be  advisable  to  adopt  other  methods  to  baffle  the  bees' 
instinct.  Such  methods  will  include  the  supply  of  abundant  room 
as  soon  as  the  great  honey  harvest  is  commencing — 1.  by  means 
of  nadirs,  ekes,  and  supers,  or  by  lateral  expansion  of  tne  hive ;  2, 
by  removing  frames  and  supers  when  full  of  honey,  and  sub- 
stituting other  empty  ones  as  fast  as  required. 

But  besides  these  obvious  methods  with  which  every  practised 
bee-keeper  is  famlHar,  I  would,  suggest  a  third  as  follows,  which 


has  well  answered  in  our  apiary.  It  combines  both  methods  jut 
described.  Before  royal  cells  are  set,  or  if  set  after  extractiog 
them  all,  transfer  to  large  supers  three  or  four  alternate  frames 
of  brood,  replacing  them  with  frames  containing  guide-comb 
or  full-sized  foundation  comb.  Similar  combs  can  also  be  placed 
in  the  supers.  The  honey  stored  in  the  transferred  combs  after 
the  brood  has  been  hatched  out  will  be  as  good  as  any  for  ex- 
traction by  the  slinger,  otherwise  these  combs  may  be  used 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  parent  stock  at  the  close  of  the 
season  by  replacement,  or  of  any  other  which  may  require 
food.  By  this  means  not  only  will  the  increased  space  in  the 
parent  stock,  and  the  stimulus  given  to  fresh  comb-maxing  within 
the  hive,  divert  the  bees'  attention  from  queen-rearing,  but  the 
certain  occupation  of  the  super  by  a  large  detachment  of  workers 
will  both  relieve  the  overcrowd  below  and  induce  the  bees  to  tsdce 
immediate  and  permanent  possession  of  the  super,  all  which 
circumstances  wUl  certainly  tend  gfeatly  to  postpone  tine  die 
any  idea  the  bees  may  have  formed  of  swarmmg.  The  process 
obviously  enough  can  be  repeated  with  a  little  variation  more 
than  once  in  the  course  of  the  summer. — B.  &  W. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Talking  Parrots  (/».  Clttttfrbwk).— Grey  Parrots  of  both  sexes  t«Uc 
freely.  One  of  tbo  best  talking  birds  we  ever  beard  was  a  ben,  the  kx  of 
which  we  can  vouch  for  from  the  fact  of  it  having  laid  many  eggs  duiinfr 
captivity.  The  binl  belonged  to  the  proprietor  of  a  china  warehouse  in  th« 
midland  counties. 

Apiary.— 1,  From  the  centre  of  one  bar  to  the  centre  of  the  next  shoald 
be  lA  inch  in  the  stock  hive.  It  is  usual  to  allow  a  trifle  more,  say  tram 
a  l^mch  to  ^-inch  in  the  supers ;  but  bees  arc  very  capricious  in  tfae 
distance  they  adopt  in  supers.  3,  By  all  means  cut  away  all  empty  drone- 
comb  in  transferring  bees  and  comb  from  a  straw  hive.  There  vill  be 
added  quite  enough  of  this  by  the  bees  in  filling  in  vacancies.  8,  Tbe 
**  black  bees  "  arc  found  in  many  hives,  and  are  not  distinct  in  kind.  They 
are  probably  old  bees,  which  have  escaped  the  perils  of  many  a  forage  and 
have  worn  away  their  liairs.  4,  Mignonette  and  borage  might  bloom 
before  late  autumn  closes  and  yield  some  feed,  but  we  doubt  the  utility  of 
sowing  it  so  late  as  this.  Nor  indeed,  do  we,  not  being  market  gardenen 
or  seed  growers,  trouble  ourselves  to  supply  pabulum  for  our  bees,  wbicb 
cannot  be  supplie^l  by  amateurs  in  suflJcient  quantities  to  pay.  5,  There  L* 
no  objection  to  the  perforated  zinc  as  used  ordinarily  when  feeding. 
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REMARKS. 

SSrd.—Clondy,  very  dull  morning ;  fine  warm  afternoon  with  bright  Bon- 

ahino ;  fine  starlight  night. 
24tbd — Rain  in  night,  dull  damp  morning,  afterwards  fine  summer  day; 

starlight  night. 
25th.— Fair  but  overcast  day,  little  sunshine  at  intervals  ;  fine  nighty 
26th.— Rain  in  morning,  ceased  by  9  AJf.,  but  the  day  continued  overcast; 

finer  in  evening. 
27th.— Fine  day,  not  very  mncb  ennshine ;  alight  rain  between 9 and  10  PJi.; 

starlight  at  11  P.M. 
28th.— Mne  day  but  at  times  very  stormy-looking ;  clear  beautiful  evening. 
29th.— Very  misty  close  morning ;  fine  bright  summer  day,  quite  warm ; 

clear  fine  evening. 
At  last  we  have  something  like  summer  weather,  although  even  now  it  ha* 
not  reached  80**  in  the  shade  ;  and  although  it  has  been  the  driest  week  since 
that  ending  January  88th.,  the  nights  are  very  damp.— O.  J.  STllOKS. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Jcxr  30. 
Trade  for  best  forced  goods  is  now  very  stagnant,  the  demand  having 
passed  awfty  owing  to  the  London  season  being  over.    Bush  fruit  is  reaching 
us  in  fair  quantities,  prices  being  lower. 


FRUIT. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples }  sieve  o  otoo  o 

Apricots docen    9  0  8   0 

Cherries box   9  0  3   6 

Chestnuts bushel  18  0  16   0 

Currants ^  sieve  0  0  9   0 

Black i  sieve  5  0  6   0 

Figs dosen  3  0  9  0 

Filberts rft.  0  9  10 

Cobs rtb   0  9  10 

Gooseberries....  |  sieve  2  8  8   6 

Grapes,  hothouse  Vlb  1  6  4   0 

Lemons VIOO  4  0  8  0 


P.  d.  s.  d 

Melons each  8  oto«  o 

Nectarines  ....  dozen   3  0 

Granges ^  100  4   0 

Peaches  ........  do2cn  8   0 

Pears, kitchen.,  dozen   0  0 

dessert dosen    0  0 

Pine  Apples  ....       |^Ib  3  o 

Plums  I  sieve  o  0 

Raspberries    ....      ^p-rt.  o  0 

Strawberries....  ^^Ib.  0   6 

Walnuts bushel  0  0 

ditto r  lOO  0  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4  0 

0   0 
0  0 


8 

18 

18 

0 

0 


0 
0 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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Soatnport  Smmner  BxhRdtion. 

9  SVSDAY  AWTER  TBIWlTr. 

[mittees  at  11  AJtf .    Carnation  and  Picntm  Show. 
Koyal  Horticnltoral  Society— Fniit  and  Floral  Com- 
Kamsgate  Horticaltaral  Exhibition. 

From   obserrations  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  years,  the  aTenge  day  tempemtnie  of  the  week  is  74.9^^: 
lauiptiatnxe  00^4^. 

and   its 

night 

CULTURE  OP  ALLAMANDA8. 


Air^g^j^^HESE  plants  are  flowering  exceptionally  well 
nS^BETT^   considering  the  sunless  season,  although  the 
jfl^KyikS   €^^^*^^  *^®  somewhat  longer    than  usual 
''   before  the   flowers    appear.     If   the  stove 
temperature  had  been  kept  to  its  average 
height  through  the  two  or  three  months  past, 
with  scarcely  any  air,  the    growth  would 
have  been  long  and  weak,  with  no  substance  to  | 
produce  flrst-rate  flowers.    However,  these  con-  | 
ditions  having  been  modified  to  suit  the  season,  plants  , 
generally  are  doing  well.    While  they  endure  a  large  ! 
amount  of  sunshine,  they  are  much  benefited  when 
in  flower  by  a  slight  shade  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
dar. 

Allamandas  are  not  only  ornamental  but  useful  for  a 
Tiriety  of  purposes,  either  grown  as  climbers  up  the  roof  of  { 
a  stove,  or  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  during 
toe  latter  part  of  the  summer.    For  the  purposes  named  I 
t2ie  plants  produce  a  fine  effect  when  well  grown,  and  to  i 
tcoomplish  this  end  they  should  be  treated  liberally.    These  ; 
plants  are  of  strong  growth  and  delight  in  heat  and  mois- 
tore,  especially  if  the  blooming  period  is  to  last  over  a  long 
space  of  time.  Allamandas  are  capable  of  producing  flowers  ; 
of  large  size  and  substance  for  eight  months  out  of  the 
twelve  ;  they  are  easy  to  grow,  and  do  not  require  so  long  a 
season  of  rest  as  many  people  suppose,  and  give  them.  Seven  ' 
or  eight  weeks'  rest  is  sufficient  for  them  from  the  time  | 
water  is  iirst  withheld.    Neither  is  bottom  heat  necessary 
in  any  stage.    They  succeed  well  either  in  pots  or  planted 
out     We  would  recommend  large  pots  in  preference  to 
planting-out,  as  water  can  then  be  given  ana  withheld  at 
will,  and  the  soil  partially  removed  and  renewed  at  the 
proper  season. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  means  of  cuttings  from  the 
young  shoots  taken  off  close  to  the  wood  of  the  previous 
year ;   they  should  be  inserted  in  small  pots  singly  and 
placed  in  a  Melon  house,  and  must  be  snaded  from  the 
son.    They  are  not  particular  as  to  soil  in  this  early  stage. 
We  employ  light  turfy  loam  with  a  dash  of  sand  in  the 
centre  of  the  pot  for  the  base  of  the  cuttings  to  rest  on.  I 
They  neither  need  bellglasses  nor  propagating  frames,  and  ; 
are  in  no  way  particular  about  bottom  neat.      We  may  here  \ 
say  that  the  lovely  species  A.  grandiflora  is  best  managed  ! 
by  being  grafted  on  any  of  the  stronger  species,  such  as  \ 
Schottii  or  Wardleyana.'    In  grafting  it  is  important  that  j 
the  wood  be  ripe,  both  of  the  stock  and  the  spray  that  is  to  be  ; 
employed  for  the  scion.    They  can  be  inarched  similarly  ' 
to  Vines  by  placing  the  two  portions  of  the  young  wood 
together.     We  consider  the  first-named  system  to  be  the 
best.    In  performing  the  operation,  supposing  the  stock  is 
in  a  3  or  4-inch  pot  it  should  be  snortened  well  back 
to  within  3  or  4  inches  of  the  soil ;  any  of  ^e  ordinary 
modes  of  grafting  employed  for  Roses,  young  fruit  trees, 
Ac,  will  answer  well.    The  piece  employed  for  the  scion 
should  contain  two  or  three  buds,  and  after  carefully  fitting 
the  two  together  they  must  be  made  secure  with  worsted, 
where  the  union  is  to  take  place  and  be  then  well  rubbed 
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over  with  clay  or  crafting  wax.  This  being  done  they 
must  be  placed  in  the  propagating  frame,  where  they  can 
be  carefully  attended  to  until  growth  has  commenced  and 
the  union  is  complete.  When  root-action  is  becoming  vigor- 
ous they  should  be  transferred  into  larger  pots.  This  species 
grows  much  slower  than  any  of  the  others,  but  its  flowers 
are  produced  very  freely. 

Allamandanobilis,  A.  Schottii,  and  the  old  A.  cathartica  are 
all  worth  growing  where  a  collection  is  the  object.  A.  grandi- 
flora and  A.  Wandleyana  are  the  two  most  worthy  of  a  place 
of  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  should  certainly 
recommend  that  beautiful  hybrid  of  Mr.  Wardle's,  which  is 
named  after  him  Wardleyana,  and  very  frequently  seen 
under  the  name  of  "  Hendersonii.''  It  will  produce  nearly 
double  the  number  of  flowers  that  A.  Schottii  will ;  the 
flowers  are  as  large  or  larger  in  size  with  as  much  substance, 
and  the  brown  markings  are  more  prominent  in  the  throat 
or  tube  than  in  its  parent  Schottii,  while  it  possesses  the  light 
markings  of  its  other  parent  cathartica.  The  treatment 
that  applies  to  one  species  or  variety  will  suit  the  others 
equaUv  well,  except  |nuidiflora,  which  re<}uire8  more  care, 
fui  cultivation.  Allamanda  Wardleyana  is  our  favourite  ; 
it  needs  no  special  care  in  propagating,  except  that  it  is 
best  attended  to  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  This  is 
important,  and  the  joxmg  plants  must  be  grown  on  rapidly. 
We  might  here  say  that  the  Allamanda  can  be  grown  too 
strongly  and  rebustly  the  first  or  second  season  ;  if  this 
is  the  case  the  cultivator  may  not  save  time.  To  guard 
against  this  the  wood  must  nave  light,  sunshine,  and  air 
when  developing  its  growth  rapidly  to  solidify  the  wood. 
Another  important  item  is  that  very  firm  potting  is  re- 
quired. This  is  not  quite  so  necessary  in  the  very  earliest 
stages,  but  the  last  potting  in  the  iirst  season  should  be  firm  ; 
the  plant  will  then  rest,  and  when  cut  back'  and  again 
started  in  January  or  February  it  will  grow  freely.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  not  firm  and  ripe  when  pruned  it  often  dies 
back. 

The  young  plants  when  well  rooted  in  3-inch  pots  must 
be  tran^erred  into  6-inch  pots,  using  this  time  loam, 
sand,  a  seventh  of  manure,  and  a  little  leaf  soil,  which 
will  assist  them  to  start  freely  into  growth.  After  this 
potting  the  compost  we  find  most  suitable  is  rich  fibry 
loam,  a  seventh  of  manure,  and  sufficient  coarse  sand  to 
make  the  whole  porous.  The  young  plants  will  extend 
rapidly,  and  can  be  shifted  into  12-inch  pots  the  first 
season.  The  system  above  is  the  best  when  the  cuttings 
are  struck  late ;  if  rooted  early,  as  advised,  the  leading 
shoot  when  about  1  foot  in  length  should  have  the  point 
taken  out  and  two  shoots  allowed  to  grow  instead  of  one. 
No  better  place  to  train  them  can  be  found  than  under 
the  roof  of  a  stove,  in  an  upright  position.  By  the  end 
of  the  season  the  two  shoots  wUl  be  strong ;  they  should 
be  wall  ripened  and  receive  a  good  rest.  Our  mode  of 
resting  is  to  withhold  water  when  the  wood  is  ripe  until 
the  foliage  flags.  Very  little  water  is  given  afterwards, 
only  sufficient  to  keep  the  wood  plump. 

Whether  intended  to  be  trained  and  employed  as  a  stove 
climber  or  for  exhibition,  or  both,  the  growths  must  be 
removed  from  the  roof  a  short  time  before  the  plants  are 
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required  for  exhibition  and  be  placed  upon  a  trellis.  The  cul- 
tivator in  pruning  must  be  guided  by  the  condition  of  the  wood 
and  the  distance  the  shoots  can  be  laid  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  pot.  If  thoroughly  matured  a  yard  on  each  side  can  be 
left  The  ball  of  the  plant  if  very  dry  should  be  partially 
shaken  out  and  steeped  in  tepid  water.  After  being  thoroughly 
soaked  and  the  water  well  drained  from  the  soil  the  plant  can 
be  placed  in  a  pot  either  the  same  size  or  larger,  the  latter  will 
Tie  the  best,  using  the  compost  recommended|  and  the  soil  must 
be  rammed  firmly  into  the  pot. 

Allamandas  can  be  potted  as  soon  as  pruned  back,  but  we 
prefer  leaving  them  a  time  to  rest  after  the  final  pruning. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  wait  until  the  plant  breaks  into  growtii 
before  the  operation  is  carried  out.  We  have  tried  both  plans 
and  find  little  or  no  difference.  Very  little  water  is  needed  at 
the  root  until  root-action  and  leaf  growth  have  well  commenced. 
If  the  wood  at  the  pruning  time  was  well  ripened  bloom  will 
be  produced  when  the  young  shoots  are  about  18  inches  in 
length.  The  second  season  a  good  quantity  of  bloom  will  be 
produced.  The  plants  will  continue  branching  and  flowering 
until  late  in  the  season,  when  rest  to  a  large  extent  has  to  bi 
forced  on  them.  With  two  batches  of  plants,  one  started 
early  and  the  other  late,  Allamanda  blooms  may  be  had  all  the 
year. 

If  desirable  to  extend  the  plant  two  shoots,  one  on  either 
side  should  again  be  left  at  pruning  time  a  yard  or  more  long 
and  trained  horizontally  as  before,  tiie  other  shoots  should  Im 
pruned  back  to  one  or  two  eyes  like  Vines  on  the  spur  system. 
Plants  can  in  this  way  be  extended  until  they  fiU  the  whole 
side  of  a  house.  The  syringe  is  sometimes  necessary  if  the 
small  yellow  thrips  makes  its  appearance  in  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  which  if  allowed  to  remain  soon  does  much  damage. 
Nothing  is  better  than  the  syringe  to  keep  down  this  insect,  it 
does  not  like  water.  With  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  plants  growing  rapidly  there  is  little  fear  of 
its  attacks.  In  our  mode  of  treatment  the  syringe  is  seldom 
used — never  after  the  first  flowers  make  their  appearance. 

The  Allamanda  while  growing  requires  liberal  applications 
of  water,  and  is  much  benefited  with  liquid  manure  when  the 
pots  are  f uU  of  roots.  It  is  something  wonderful  what  a  large 
amount  of  growth  the  plants  can  support  with  limited  root 
room,  provided  they  are  liberally  supplied  with  water  and 
their  wants  attended  to  in  other  respects. 

We  strongly  condemn  that  constant  growing  and  non- 
pruning  system  that  we  occasionally  meet  with.  Under  this 
weakening  and  exhausting  system  what  size  and  substance 
have  the  flowers  ?  and  in  what  quantity  are  they  produced  in 
comparison  with  those  that  rest  and  produce  their  large  flowers 
of  great  substance  in  due  season  ? — ^WM.  Babdney. 

[We  have  seen  the  plants  grown  by  Mr.  Bardney,  and  never 
saw  any  blooming  more  freely  nor  producing  finer  flowers. 
—Eds.] 

VINES— FEBMENTING  MATEBIAL8. 

The  winter  of  1878  and  1879  will  long  be  remembered  by 
gardeners  practising  early  forcing.  Prolonged  cold  sunless 
weather  through  spring  te  the  present  time  seriously  retarded 
forcing  operations.  Vines  started  in  November  did  not  break 
until  January,  or  else  grew  very  tardily  and  weakly.  There 
are  those  who  surmise  that  a  severe  winter  is  certain  to  be 
followed  by  hot  weather  and  bountiful  harvests  of  fruit  and 
grain ;  but  this  is  not  a  rule,  and  we  find  that  the  would-be 
weatherwise  folks  are  silent  if  the  results  are  contrary  to  the 
predictions,  for  we  have  evidence  that  a  severe  winter  may  be 
ioUowed  by  a  cold  sunless  spring  and  summer. 

Some  insist  that  fermenting  materials  are  of  no  value  on 
outside  borders,  as  the  heat  generated  does  not  pass  downwards 
but  upwards,  and  is  of  no  use  in  warming  the  soil.  If  any 
evidence  were  needed  to  controvert  these  statements  we  can 
have  none  stronger  than  that  afforded  by  the  roots  of  the  Vines, 
as  in  removing  the  fermenting  material  the  roots  will  be  found 
growing  actively  in  it,  thus  showing  that  they  have  been  at- 
tracted upwards.  Those  who  advocate  the  non-covering  of 
Vine  borders  with  fermenting  material  foresee  no  frost,  cold 
rams,  and  snow,  which  affect  the  roots  so  injuriously  in  un- 
protected borders.  Stored-up  sap  in  thoroughly  ripened  wood 
will  sustain  growth  until  the  rooto  are  in  action,  but  how  are 
they  to  be  active  in  a  border  at  a  temperature  of  40^  whilst 
the  branches  are  in  a  mean  temperature  of  65*^  to  70°  ?  Boots, 
it  would  appear,  are  of  no  consequence.  Onlv  afford  heat  and 
moisture  to  the  branches,  the  eyes  will  swell,  the  leaves  unfold, 


the  bunches  develope,  the  set  will  be  good,  the  swelling  free, 
and  the  finish  perfect  1  It  may  be  as  well  to  statetSat  m> 
growth  takes  place  in  the  Vine  at  a  lower  mean  tempecatoie 
than  50P,  at  which  after  a  good  rest  both  roots  and  headbecome 
active,  so  that  in  mild  winters  a  covering  of  some  dry  pro- 
tective material  if  applied  before  the  border  is  drenched  with 
rain  is  sufficient  to  retain  heat  at  a  temperature  exceeding  SOP. 
We  may  safely  conclude  that  activity  of  buds  and  roots  is 
simultaneous. 

We  may  insert  a  Vine  cutting  or  eye  in  moist  soil,  and  if  it 
be  placed  in  bottom  heat  with  the  atmosphere  too  cold  for 
leaf-development  yet  roots  will  be  emitted ;  or  coU  a  piece  of 
Vine  stem  in  a  pot,  and  simultaneously  with  leaf-growth  roots 
will  be  emitted  if  both  soil  and  air  are  the  same  temperature. 
The  stored-up  sap  in  thoroughly  ripened  wood  supports  botii 
leaf  and  root  growth.    It  is  the  same  in  all  cases  whether  of 
the   herbaceous   plant,  bulb,  or  ligneous  plant — ^thoronghly 
ripened  growth  is  the  foundation  of  vigorous  growth.    In  lift- 
ing Vines  that  have  been  planted  a  number  of  years  the  roots 
are  often  found  to  be  fibreless  and  unhealthy,  but  if  they  are 
replanted  nearer  the  surface  in  fresh  compost  they  will  start 
freely,  and  by  the  stimulation  of  fermenting  materials  placed 
on  the  border  the  Vines  become  furnished  with  active  roots  in 
such  quantity  as  to  sustain  a  vigorous  growth.    Keep  a  Straw- 
berry plant  dry  at  the  roots  when  at  rest,  and  it  will  not  foioe 
nearly  so  well  as  one  kept  cool  and  moist.    A  Peach  border 
kept  dry  in  winter  will  cause  the  trees  to  cast  the  buds,  and  a 
Vine  border  allowed  to  become  dry  will  aasuredly  destroy  every 
young  root.     The  tender  rootlets  also  perish  in  a  cold  wet 
border,  and  the  break  in  either  case  is  irregular — ^the  giow& 
slow  and  weak,  especially  if  the  roots  are  in  a  cold  outside 
border  and  are  not  stimulated  into  activity  by  warmth  from 
some  source.    I  do  not  insist  on  bottom  heat  being  necessaiy 
for  Vines,  but  I  do  submit  that  in  the  early  forcing  of  any 
plant  it  is  a  highly  advantageous  aid,  inasmuch  as  it  induces 
root-action  proportionate  to  the  leaf-growth.    I  can  well  le- 
member  when  Vines,  as  a  rule,  were  grown  with  the  roots  exdu- 
sively  in  outside  borders,  not  one  Vine  in  a  hundred  being 
planted  inside.    There  were  Vines  in  almost  every  pineiy,  tl» 
Vines  being  started  in  a  minimum  temperature  of  60^  to  66°, 
the  borders  in  every  instance  being  thickly  protected  witii 
litter.    It  was  common  in  those  days  to  have  Vines  trained  to 
the  roof  of  a  house  with  the  roots  outside  and  Peach  trees 
beneath  the  Vinefe  in  the  house,  the  latter  having  the  roots 
inside,  and  not  unfrequently  Fig  trees  were  planted  against 
the  back  wall.    It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  good  useful  fmit 
was  so  g^wn,  and  many  plants  as  well.    Bottom  heat  was 
employ^  then  as  now  for  most  plants  required  early,  though 
Pines  were  said  to  be  grown  successfully  by  Mills  without 
bottom  heat,  which  appears  to  have  been  only  transitozy,  as 
no  one  would  think  of  growing  Pines  without  bottom  heat  of 
some  kind  any  more  than  they  would  have  thought  of  staitisg 
Vines  in  January  without  first  placing  on  the  border  a  good 
thiclmess  of  fermenting  materials.    Next  came  the  fancy  for 
inside  borders  with  ai^ed  front  walls  to  allow  the  roots  to 
pass  into  the  outside  border,  the  Vines  being  planted  inside ; 
and  in  this  case  it  is  notorious  that  the  roots  are  more  plentiful 
in  the  outer  than  the  ixmer  border ;  they  choose  the  cold  and 
wet  preferably  to  the  warm  and  dry — remarkable  &x;t   The 
fact  IS,  inside  borders  serve  no  practical  end  unless  kept  tho- 
roughly moist,  especially  when  the  Vines  are  in  free  growth 
and  in  search  of  moisture,  the  roots  pass  through  the  arches. 
The  case  is  similar  to  the  rods  of  Vines  deep  in  outside  borders, 
the  insufficient  supply  of  water  near  the  surface  causing  them 
to  descend  in  quest  of  it 

It  may  further  be  urged  that  chambered  borders  with  hot- 
water  pipes  for  affording  bottom  heat  prove  conclusively  by 
their  milure  that  applying  heat  to  the  roots  of  Vines  is  in- 
jurious. I  admit  they  have  few  advocates  and  fewer  adopters; 
ind^d  I  know  of  more  than  one  instance  where  the  heat  is 
not  employed  with  results  much  more  satis&ctory  than  when 
tiie  borders  were  kept  warmed  by  the  hot-water-pipes,  yet  in 
no  instance  were  the  borders  protected  on  the  surmce  so  as  to 
prevent  the  chill  resulting  from  cold  rains,  snow,  and  frost,  nor 
was  tepid  water  employ^  to  maintain  due  moistore.  Absmd 
as  it  may  appear  such  was  the  practice,  worse  ten  times  than 
only  affording  a  covering  of  protective  material  at  the  soifsce 
against  frost  I  only  know  one  border  heated  by  pipes  under- 
neath where  the  Vines  succeed ;  the  Vines  being  planted  inside, 
that  as  well  as  the  outside  border  being  chambered  and  heated 
by  hot-water  pipes,  the  outside  border  having  about  6  inches 
of  long  litter  placed  over  it  in   October,  and  renewed  in 
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December,  the  ineide  border  being  well  sapplied  with  water  and 
iiqiiid  manure  alteroately  as  may  be  required.  Results  may 
be  diTeiae  when  the  same  means  are  employed,  only  there  are 
two  ways  of  employing  them — ^viz.,  right  and  wrong. 

Pot  Vines  were  recently  raised  and  grown  in  bottom  heati 
now  the  nractioe  is  almost  if  not  quite  abandoned,  quite  as 
stroDg  and  eqnsdly  w^  ripened  canes  being  obtained  without 
it;  bat  I  do  not  admit  this  as  evidenoe  of  the  futility  of  cover- 
ing ootaide  borders  of  early  vineries,  for  the  roots  &en  enjoy 
Uie  same  temperature  as  the  canes,  and  the  activity  of  both  is 
eq^al,  but  I  conaider  noone  would  be  so  bold  as  to  force  Vines 
in  pote  with  the  latter  plunged  outside  and  the  canes  intro- 
dooed  1liioi]^h  boles  in  tne  ^roll,  affording  the  canes  a  summer 
tempentore  whilst  the  roots  are  amidst  the  cold  and  wet  of 
whiter.  Kr.  Rivers  adopts  a  more  rational  plan  and  places 
the  pote  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  all  growers  wishing  for 
good  resolts  would  at  least  nave  the  pote  inside  the  house, 
and  if  practicable  start  the  plante  in  beat  afforded  by  ferment- 
ing materials.  The  roote  like  to  run  in  decomposing  matter 
w&h  contains  plenty  of  food  in  a  form  that  the  roote  can 
readily  absorb  and  the  foliage  assimilate.  Those  advocating 
the  non-oovering  of  Vine  borders  with  a  thick  covering  of  pro- 
tective as  fermenting  materials,  will  be  unable  to  tell  us  that 
this  season's  experience  has  proved  the  soimdness  of  their 
vienB  ttod  practice.— G.  Abbst. 


OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS. 

7B9f  we  have  actually  fashions  in  our  gardens,  and  very 
tyiannical,  expensive,  and  monotonous  some  of    them  are. 
Oupet  bedding,  for  instance,  is  in  fashion  now,  and  I  cannot 
but  regret  that  so  mu^  space  is  given  up  to  it  and  plante  of 
^  ordinary  bedding  type  in  gardens.    Let  me  be  consistent 
sod  acknowledge  having  frequentiy  written  in  favour  of  the 
bedding-ont  system,  and  wannly  defended  it  too ;  nor  am  I 
aboot  to  decry  it,  but  rather  to  ask  that  it  be  kept  within  due 
boonds,  and  that  a  fair  proportion  of  space  be  reserved  spe- 
daJlj  for  those  old  favourite  of  our  boyhood  that  have  come 
to  be  known  under  the  designation  of  "  old-fashioned  flowers  " 
hj  those  garden  radicals  who  can  see  no  beauty  apart  from 
what  the  Premier  has  termed  **hard  and  scentiess  mutations 
of  art."     '*  Flower  gardens,"  writes  the  same  authority,  "  should 
be  sweet  and  luxuriant.    Give  me  Cabbage  Roses,  Sweet  Peas, 
and  WaUdowers,  bushes  of  Honeysuckle,  and  bowers  of  Sweet 
Peas  and  Sweet  Briar,  and  Jasmine  clustering  over  walls; 
Gillyflowers,  banks  of  Violets,  Mignonette,  Roses,  and  Carna- 
tions, the  Lily,  the  Heliotrope,  and  the  Stock." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  expression  is  here  given  to  a 
general  feeling  that  such  flowers  should  be  found  in  every 
garden  ;  nor  in  order  to  have  them  need  we  discard  our  charm- 
ing beds  of  spring  flowers,  so  soft-tinted  and  fresh,  or  the 
fuller  riper  beauty  of  the  more  brilliant  summer  flowers.  No 
plant  or  bed  of  a  few  brief  weeks'  duration,  however  beautiful 
at  may  be,  can  ever  rank  in  our  esteem  with  the  favourite  of 
years,  the  sturdy  old  perennial  that  has  grown  to  be  as  dear  to 
OS  as  an  old  friend. 

Most  of  us  cultivate  too  many  plants,  collection  rather  than 
selection  is  our  aim ;  but  then  the  difficulty  is  to  know  which 
to  choose  where  all  are  beautiful.  "  My  husband  always  has 
twice  as  many  plante  as  he  has  room  for,"  said  a  friend  to  me 
not  long  ago.  **  Ah,  ah !"  laughed  the  culprit,  "  I  never  can 
refuse  a  g^>d  thing,  and  you  know  we  like  at  any  rate  to  keep 
up  with  our  neighbours."  A  very  common,  but  nevertheless 
miffavirftnj  notiou  is  this  of  keeping  abreast  of  our  neighbours 
by  cramming  our  garden  with  twice  as  many  plante  as  it  is 
capable  of  weU  containing.  Much  more  praiseworthy  is  the 
sprit  of  rivalry  when  devoted  to  the  culture  of  a  few  really 
aioice  plants,  and  much  greater  the  pleasure  they  afford  than 
a  crowded  assemblage  of  starvelings,  however  choice  they 

may  be. 

Often  have  your  readers  been  advised  to  devote  a  border 
specially  to  old-fashioned  flowers.  I  for  one  muet  plead  guilty 
to  having  done  so,  yet  now  I  must  acknowledge  that  long 
formal  borders  are  in  tiiemselves  objectionable.  Beautiful 
plante  are  the  only  thing  attractive  about  them ;  why,  there- 
fore, cannot  we  group  our  plante  in  the  thousand  and  one 
nooks,  comers,  and  beds  that  may  be  contrived  for  them? 
How  charming  the  effect,  how  pleasant  the  surprise,  of  an 
extraordinary  fine  epecimen  of  some  familiar  old  favourite 
meeting  the  eye  unexpectedly  in  some  secluded  nook,  or 
challenging  observation  boldly  upon  some  prominent  slope  or 
open  position  among  shrubs  ! 


To  enumerate  a  long  list  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper, 
yet  I  may  mention  a  few  old  favourites  that  ought  to  be 
cultivated  by  everybody  and  as  a  sort  of  nucleus  to  which 
might  be  added  many  choice  varieties  of  Phlox,  Pyrethrum, 
Pentetemon,  Pssonies,  and  Carnations.  Of  those  which  occur 
to  me  as  being  as  familiar  as  a  garden  itself  there  are  Daphne 
Gneorum,  Solomon's  Seal,  Dielytra  spectebilis,  Fuchsia  Ric- 
cartoni,  Andromeda  Catesbsei,  Gentiana  acaulis,  Arundo  con- 
Bpicua,  Pampas  Grass,  Stipa  pennata,  Briza  maxima.  Loose* 
strife  in  two  or  three  varieties.  Spiraea  japonica,  S.  palmata, 
Gunnera  scabra,  Bocconia  cordata,  Yucca  recurva,  Y.  gloriosa, 
Acantiius  latifolius,  old  China  Monthly  Rose,  Cabbage  Rose, 
common  Moss  Rose,  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose,  Brica  camea,  E.  me- 
diterranea,  Rosemary,  Lavender,  and  the  old  white  Pink,  so 
delicious  in  ite  perfume  as  to  load  the  surrounding  air  with 
ite  sweetnras.  Let  me  add  one  regret.  I  used  to  grow  magni- 
ficent specimens  of  Lavender  from  1  to  2  yards  in  £ameter,  of  a 
handsome  globular  form,  in  three  or  four  years  from  the  cuttings, 
in  not  very  rich  soil  overlying  masses  of  limestone  ;  but  among 
the  ferruginous  sandstone  of  Sussex  it  displays  none  of  this 
desirable  vigour  or  beauty  of  contour. — Edwabd  Luckhubst. 


FIG  CULTURE. 


SeyebaIi  years  ago  some  remarks  made  by  me  on  the 
summer  pruning  of  Figs  on  open  walls  were  considered 
worthy  of  admission  into  the  Journal.  Since  tiiat  time  the 
same  culture  has  been  successful,  with  the  exception  of  this 
year,  which  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  season. 

The  plan  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rivers  (see  "  Orchard  House," 
page  136, 15th  edition),  has  been  practised  here  some  years. 
Bushes  about  3  feet  high  are  placed  in  October  in  the 
comer  of  a  dark  cellar,  and  removed  in  the  beginning  of  May 
to  a  border  in  front  of  a  wall.  These  usually  produce  a  fair 
crop  of  fruit ;  but  this  year,  in  the  case  of  bushes  promising 
twenty  Figs,  there  are  not  more  than  six  on  each,  the  severity 
of  the  weather  after  their  removal  to  their  summer  stations 
having  probably  caused  the  dropping  of  fruit.— J.  J.  T.,  Herts. 


DWARF  CAMPANULAS. 


There  are  now  in  English  and  continental  gardens  a  great 
number  of  species  and  varieties  of  Campanulas,  which  well 
merit  their  position  and  amply  repay  the  cultivator  for  the  very 
smaU  degree  of  attention  they  demand.  They  are  adapted  for 
a  great  variety  of  uses — as  ornamental  border  plante,  as  choice 
gems  for  the  rockery,  and  in  pote  for  the  shelves  or  beds  in  con- 
servatories. For  these  purposes  we  have  species  of  very  diverse 
habite,  shrubby,  semi-SDrubby,  herbaceous,  and  dwarf.  To  the 
latter  we  will  now  devote  a  few  notes.  These  little  plante  are 
mostiv  attractive  and  graceful  either  in  pote  or  on  the  rockery, 
for  which  some  of  them  are  specially  adapted,  and  as  many 
are  in  cultivation  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  several  dis- 
tinct and  pretty  species  with  flowers  that  exhibit  various  tints 
of  blue  and  purple  fading  to  pure  white.  They  are  truly  sum- 
mer-flowering plante,  and  the  majority  are  in  perfection  during 
June  and  July,  but  several  prolong  their  ^^eriod  of  beauty  far 
into  September.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  those  cultivated  in 
pote  under  glass  it  is  easy  to  have  them  in  bloom  much  earlier, 
and  a  succession  may  be  mainteined  from  April  to  September. 
We  do  not  intend  enumerating  all  the  dwarf  forms  of  Cam- 
panula, but  only  those  that  are  most  easily  grown  and  are  best 
fitted  for  the  purposes  mentioned. 

The  following  is  a  selection  : — C.  turbinata,  a  native  of  the 
mounteins  of  Transylvania,  is  a  pretty  tufted  species  from  6  to 
9  inches  in  height,  bearing  numerous  fine,  open,  bell-shaped 
flowers.  This  plant  and  ite  varieties  succeed  well  on  the 
rockery  or  in  a  border  of  rich  light  loam.  C.  carpatica — tiiia 
plant,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  is  a  native  of  the  Carpathian 
Mounteins,  and  is  consequently  perfectly  hardy.  It  is  valuable 
chiefly  for  two  reasons,  flrst  tiiat  it  is  quite  at  home  in  any 
position — rockery,  border,  or  pot,  and  requires  but  moderately 
tight  and  rich  soil ;  second,  that  it  continues  in  bloom  from 
June  to  September,  yielding  a  quantity  of  bright  blue  flowers. 
It  generally  reaches  about  9  inches  in  height,  is  compact  in 
habit  with  heart-shaped  leaves.  C.  garganica,  a  pretty  littie 
plant  found  in  Istria  and  Monte  Gargano.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  an  elevated  position  on  a  rockery,  where  it  would  be  free 
from  any  stegnant  moisture  ;  it  may  also  be  grown  in  pote,  but 
the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  slightly  raised  above  the  rim 
of  the  pot    The  lower  leaves  are  roundish,  but  the  upper  are 
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heart-shaped  ;  the  flowers  are  a  delightfully  fresh  blue  with  a 
white  centre,  and  they  are  borne  in  loose  racemes.  G.  g.  hirsnta 
differs  from  the  species  in  its  foliage  being  more  hairy.  C.  alpina, 
a  native  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  is  of  erect  growth,  about  8  inches  in 
height,  with  lanceolate  leaves.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful 
dark  blue,  pretty  bell-shape,  and  they  are  borne  in  pyramidal 
racemes.  This  plant  does  well  on  the  rockery,  but  not  in  shady 
6t  damp  borders.  C.  rotnndifolia  is  small  and  wcU  suited  for 
pot  culture,  and  continues  in  bloom  a  considerable  time.  This 
scarcely  needs  description,  for  the  Scottish  Bluebell  must  be 
well  known  to  many  readers  of  the  Journal.  There  is  a  white 
variety  which  is  very  pretty.    C.  muralis,  diminutive  and  of 

S rostrate  habit,  native  of  South  Europe.  The  leaves  are  cer- 
ate, with  a  dentate  margin  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  violet- 
blue  tint  and  very  numerous.  This  species  is  well  suited  for 
growing  in  a  pot  or  on  the  rockery.  C.  rupestris  is  somewhat 
similar,  but  the  leaves  are  larger  and  the  plant  is  more  tufted 
in  habit,  the  flowers  being  pale  blue  and  expanded.  C.  pulla, 
an  Austrian  species,  is  an  extremely  pretty  plant.  The  leaves 
are  oval  and  glabrous,  and  the  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  fine 
purple  colour.  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  plants  for 
the  rockery,  where  it  continues  in  flower  during  the  greater 
portion  of  summer. 

The  majority  of  the  species  enumerated  are  herbaceous 
perennials,  and  can  be  readily  increased  either  by  cuttings, 
division,  or  seeds ;  but  the  biennials,  such  as  C.  garganica, 
produce  seed  freely,  and  by  that  means  are  most  easily  pro- 
pagated.—L.  Castle. 


THE    CROPS  IN   THE    SANDY   DISTRICT, 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The  results  of  the  late  cool  and  dripping  weather  will  prove 
serious  in  many  respects  to  market  gardeners  in  this  locality, 
and  in  many  cases  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  the  land 
clean.  Cucumbers,  after  having  been  in  some  instances  sown 
three  times,  have  been  mostly  ploughed  up,  and  only  in 
sheltered  places  with  a  good  autumn  sun  w(l  a  crop  be  ob- 
tained. Great  doubts  are  entertained  whether  any  Onion  seed 
can  be  harvested,  as  the  heads  have  scarcely  yet  expanded. 
The  crop  of  Onions  is  a  good  one,  bvt  thick  necks  largely 
prevail,  as  also  with  picklers,  and  both  have  a  tendency  to  rot. 

Early  Potatoes  are  being  fast  secured,  and  in  most  instances 
in  good  condition  and  average  crops,  but  disease  has  shown 
itself  in  the  tops,  which  have  died-oflE,  leaving  the  tubers  ap- 
parently prematurely  ripened-oflf  and  sound.  Late  Potatoes 
look  promising.  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  are  looking  well  and 
have  withstood  the  wet  remarkably  well.  This  season  they 
will  be  in  advance  of  the  Dwarf  French  Beans,  which  are 
only  just  recovering  from  a  very  starved  appearance.  Peas 
where  thick  are  in  some  instances  rotting  on  the  ground,  and 
it  has  been  impossible  to  gather  them  green.  Should,  however, 
wann  dry  weather  quickly  come  there  will  probably  be  a  fair 
harvest  of  seed  of  the  early  sorts.  The  late  varieties  have,  how- 
ever, dropped  their  flowers  a  good  deaL  Turnip  seed  has  set 
badly  and  the  yield  will  be  inferior.  Much  of  the  hay  crop  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Ivel  has  been  under  water,  and 
is  spoiled.  Oats,  and  especially  Barley,  on  the  cold  lands 
look  bad  indeed,  and  Wheat  in  some  cases  is  very  thin  al- 
though flaggy.  Altogether  there  is  a  very  desponding  feel- 
ing, and  gloom  surrounds  both  the  spade  and  the  plough. 
— T.  Laxton. 


SLUGS  AND  SNAILS. 


What  is  the  best  mode  of  destroying  slugs,  snails,  and  their 
eggs  without  damaging  vegetation  ?  One  would  have  thought 
that  last  winter  would  have  killed  all  of  them,  but  they  are 
livelier,  stronger,  bigger,  and  more  numerous  than  ever.  They 
are  fairly  eating  up  my  garden,  as  Zulus  would  do  a  patch  of 
mealies,  or  as  I  have  seen  locusts  do  a  crop  in  Syria.  They 
have  completely  cleared  off  three  successive  (but  most  un- 
successful) sowings  of  French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runnen. 
They  have  gobbled  up  several  Cucumbers  and  Vegetable 
Marrows  entirely.  Only  last  night  they  ate  up  the  leaders 
of  two  Vegetable  Marrows  as  thick  as  walking  sticks,  and  have 
just  taken  a  fancy  to  a  bed  of  veiy  choice  Delphiniums,  for 
the  seed  of  which  I  paid  a  fancy  price.  I  have  tried  paraffin 
0*1  and  water,  McDougall's  disinfectant  powder,  and  nitrate  of 
83da.  The  last  is  the  most  effectual  of  the  remedies.  If  it 
touches  the  bodies  of  snails  or  slugs  it  soon  kills  them,  but  it 
also  kills  or  damages  the  plants  ;  for  instance,  if  a  Cauliflower 


or  Cabbage  receives  a  speck  of  the  soda  it  is  not  palatable  i! 
cooked,  nor  can  Lettuces  be  eaten  if  they  have  been  in  contact 
with  it.  I  gave  my  manure  heap  a  good  dressing  of  qmcklime 
last  winter,  thinking  it  would  kill  them  and  their  eggs,  bat 
they  actually  seemed  as  grateful  for  it  as  poor  cottagers  would 
have  been  for  a  load  of  coals,  for  it  only  "warmed"  them 
without  any  vital  inconvenience  ;  indeed  the  tonic  seemed  to 
strengthen  them  rather  than  otherwise. 

Seriously  speaking,  can  any  of  your  readers  from  experience 
tell  me  what  will  destroy  snails,  slugs,  and  their  eggs?  I 
believe  that  in  my  own  case  the  manure  heap  has  been  the 
nursery.  If  this  is  correct,  what  is  the  proper  thing  to  mix  in 
the  heap,  which  is  composed  of  vegetable  refuse  and  the  con- 
tents of  an  earth  closet  ?  Has  anyone  tried  nitrate  of  eoda 
mixed  in  the  manure  heap  (14«.  per  cwt.  makes  it  rather 
costly),  gas  lime,  quicklime  mixed  with  salt  or  with  soot,  and 
in  what  proportions  ?  If  successful  I  have  an  idea  that  gss 
lime  would  probably  be  most  efficacious,  but  it  is  so  powerfol 
in  its  action  that  I  fear  to  use  it  without  knowing  more  than  I 
do  what  proportions  of  it  to  use  to  a  manure  heap  or  to  put  on 
the  open  ground. — 0.  O.  S.  * 


SOUTHAMPTON  SUMMER  SHOW. 

August  2nd  akd  4th. 

On  Saturday  last  the  Royal  Southampton  Horticaltural  Society 
held  their  seventeeuth  annual  Exhibition  in  Westwood  Park,  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  estate  situated  on  an  eminence  north  of 
the  town,  a  position  that  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
The  exhibits  were  generally  excellent,  and  this  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  groups  and  collections  of  plants  which  consb* 
tuted  the  great  features  of  the  Show.  Very  numerous  classes  were 
provided,  and  the  prizes  offered  were  in  the  majority  of  insttoces 
sufficiently  high  in  value  to  produce  a  close  and  Tigorous  compe- 
tition. In  two  of  the  classes  for  collections  of  plants  exhibited 
by  nurserymen  and  gardeners  respectively  four  prizes  were  dEered, 
which  varied  in  value  from  £10  to  £2.  In  the  other  classes  then 
was  every  gradation  from  £6  to  8s.  The  ezhibtts  weie  arranged 
in  six  large  tents  placed  parallel  with  each  other,  which  appeand 
to  be  somewhat  inconvenient  and  occasioned  rather  unpleaaani 
crowding  at  one  period  of  the  day.  We  think  the  tents  are  pre* 
ferably  placed  in  a  line.  A  numerous  and  aristocratic  compADy 
assembled  during  the  afternoon  of  the  opening  day,  and  were 
favoured  with  fine  weather,  without  which  a  flower  show  suoceeds 
but  poorly. 

Groups. — "We  have  already  noticed  that  the  groups  and  ooUe^ 
tions  of  plants  were  unusually  numeroae  and  good,  and  we  will  now 
mention  the  most  prominent  exhibits,  commencing  with  the  former 
For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  to  occupy  a  space  of  12  feet 
by  10  feet  five  prizes  were  offered,  the  first  prize  of  £6  heing 
presented  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  town.  Six  com* 
petitors  entered  the  neld,  and  theur  methods  of  arrangeiaent  were 
sufficiently  good  to  cause  the  Judges  a  little  difficulty  in  one  or 
two  cases.  A  quadrangular  form  was  adopted,  and  the  turf  was 
raised  round  the  edge  of  each  group  to  conceal  the  outer  rows  of 
pots.  The  Mayor's  prize  was  easily  obtained  by  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Son,  Kingston-on-Thames,  who  had  a  light  and  grseefil 
arrangement.  A  large  Dicksonia  antarctica  formed  the  centre, 
and  was  surrounded  with  Palms,  Dracsenas,  Ericas,  andStataoeB,the 
mar^n  consisting  of  small  Dracophyllums,  Kaloeanthes,  Adiantam 
gracillxmum,  and  Airacaespitoea  :  the  whole  was  extremely  tastefu. 
The  next  position  in  order  of  merit  was  allotted  to  Mr.  £.  Wills, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Pearce,  The  Fiis,  Bassett.  This  group  was  some- 
what too  flat  with  a  high  edge^  and  the  surface  was  not  broken 
enough,  but  it  was  otherwise  bnght  and  pretty.  A  Musa  formed 
the  centre,  and  around  this  were  plants  of  Lillum  anratnm, 
Dracaenas.  Crotons,  Celosias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Palms,  Tuberom 
Begonias  being  placed  at  each  of  tne  angles.  Mr.  W.  Browning, 
gardener  to  F.  Hollowaj,  Esq.,  followed  with  a  rather  formal 
arrangement  but  attractive,  the  edging  being  very  pretty,  ooa* 
posed  of  Lobelias,  Isolepis,  and  Gloxinias.  The  two  remaining 
prizes  were  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Eingsley,  Bevois  Valley,  and  Messn. 
Oakley  and  Watling  in  the  order  named,  with  gi-onps  of  only 
ordinary  merit. 

Some  remarkably  handsome  specimens  were  shown  in  the 
classes  for  collections  of  miscellaneous  plants.  In  the  nursery- 
men's class  for  eighteen  plants,  not  less  than  five  to  be  in  flowtf, 
Messrs.  Jackson  i,  Son  again  carried  off  the  honours  with  a  col- 
lection that  was  greatly  superior  to  the  others.  It  included  an 
excellent  Kaloeanthes  over  8  feet  in  diameter^  with  abundanoe 
of  unusually  bright  flowers:  a  fine  Gocoe  WeddelUana  6  feet 
high,  graceful  and  healthy ;  AilamandaHendersonii  and  A.  nobtlifl 
well  grown  and  flowereoL  and  Dipladimia  amabilis,  bearing  richly 
coloured  flowers  in  profusion^  Messrs.  Oakley  were  second,  and 
Mr.  J.  Kingsbury  third  with  small  but  good  plants. 

In  the  corresponding  class  for  gudeners  the  first  prize  was 
most  justly  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Wills  for  as  neat  and  beautiful  a 
collection  of  plants  as  could  be  seen.    One  handsome  specimen 
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of  AlocasiA  Lowii  was  especiallj  noticeable  for  its  yigorons  finely 
ookmred  foliage ;  the  plant  was  over  5  feet  in  height.  Alocaaia 
metaOica  was  another  fine  specimen  nearly  5  feet  in  diameter, 
thepeenliar  metallic  hae  of  the  foliase  being  in  perfection. 
IKeroabachia  Bowmannii  was  in  Bttperb  condition,  and  also  a 
hige  specimen  of  Clerodendron  Balfonrianum  orer  6  feet  high, 
ermij  tzained  and  flowering  profusely.  Mr.  N.  Blandford,  gar- 
dener to  Ifra.  ELaselfoot,  Moor's  HUl,  was  placed  second  with  a 
collection  of  neat  and  even  plants,  which  included  a  Cyano- 
^yllnm  magnificnm,  Adiantnm  pedatnm,  and  Dendrobium  nobile. 
Mr.  W.  Browning  secured  the  third  prize  with  fair  specimens. 

Fans  were  exhibited  in  good  form,  particularly  in  the  class  for 
six  stove  or  greenhouse  species  or  varieties.  Mr.  E.  Wills  ob- 
tamed  the  premier  award  for  handsome  vigorous  specimens  of 
A&Btmn  coneatnm,  a  superb  A.  gracillimum  nearly  3  feet  in  dia- 
meter, A.  fiarleyense,  and  Davalua  Mooreana  excellent.  Mr.  T. 
ATsiy,  gardener  to  H.  McCalmont,  Esq.,  Highfields,  followed  with 
IsKe  specimens,  Davallia  Mooreana  being  enormous,  about  4  feet 
Idpi  and  7  feet  in  diameter ;  Adiantnm  cardiochlsena  and  Lomaria 
xamisfblia  were  also  good.  Mr.  Avery  was  first  with  six  hardy 
Ferns,  all  Athyriums,  in  excellent  health.  Mr.  E.  Wills  and 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  followed,  there  being  in  all  five  compe- 
titors. Mr.  E.  Wills  secured  the  chief  prize  for  Belaginellas,  and 
his  specimen  of  S.  csesia  possessed  its  beautiful  glaucous  tint  in 
perfection.  Numerous  other  plants  were  well  represented,  which 
we  cannot  describe  in  detail — as,  for  instance.  Tuberous  Begonias. 
Fncdisiaa,  GeloeiaB,  &c. 

Cutftowos  were  not  very  abundant,  but  table  decorations  were 
well  exhibited,  and  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  require  a  tent 
to  therasdvee.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  cut  Boees  Messrs. 
Keynes  it  Co.,  Salisbury,  gained  the  chief  prize  with  extremely 
fine  Mooms  of  the  best  varieties.  The  following  were  noticeable 
ibr  tlieir  substance  and  good  colour :  Madame  Marie  Bady,  Horace 
Yetnet^  Marie  Baumann,  and  Beynolds  Hole.  Mr.  Edward  Hillier, 
Wxndiester,  was  second  with  only  medium  blooms.  Mr.  Charles 
Tsner  of  Slough  sent  twelve  boxes  of  superb  cut  Boses  that  were 
hWly  creditable  to  the  exhibitor. 

FRVTT. — ^Thia  was  exhibited  in  fair  condition  generally,  but  the 
Qtapa  were  indifferent.  In  the  class  for  eight  dishes  of  fruit 
Mc  W.  F.  Simpson,  gardener  to  W.  Baring,  Esq.,  Norman  Court, 
Dean,  was  pla^d  first  with  well-ripened  BLack  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
good  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  fair  Currants,  Gkwseberries,  and 
Stzawberries.  Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  Ladv  Barker  Mill,  Mottisfont 
Abb^,  secored  the  second  prize  with  a  collection  that  was  inf  OTior 
to  the  last  only  m  the  Grapes.  Mr.  E.  King,  gardener  to  Lady  M. 
Gharteris,  Efford  Park,  Lymington,  was  tlurd  with  rather  small 
ud  imperfectly  ripened  fruit.  The  only  other  exhibit  worthy  of 
notioe  was  the  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  from  Mr.  J. 
Allen,  gardener  to  J.  Bailey,  Esq.,  Elmsfield,  which  were  the  best 
white  Grapes  in  the  Show,  and  although  the  bunches  were  small 
the  berriee  were  superbly  ripened  and  coloured ;  the  first  prize 
was  awarded. 

Tegetables  were  abundant  and  well  grown,  and  the  principal 
priases  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Simpson :  Mr.  W.  Sanders,  gar- 
dener to  J.  East,  Esq.,  Lymington  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Yickery.  The 
cottagers'  productions  were  more  numerous  than  usual,  and  as 
many  as  150  competitors  entered  the  lists.  The  small  fruits  uid 
veg^bles  were  excellent,  and  the  Potatoes  were  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

BRITISH  PLANTS.— No.  2. 

{Continued  from poffe  46Sy  vcl,  xxxvi,) 
MAKSH  PLANTS. 

Haying  on  page  463  referred  to  water  plants  and  alpine 
plants  of  interest  to  the  botanical  collector,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing as  worthy  of  attention  and  cultivation  : — 

L^tknim  ScUiearia, — ^This  very  showy  plant  may  often  be 
•eea  from  the  windows  of  a  train,  for  it  is  so  conspicuous 
with  ^ikea  of  purple  blossom  rising  often  4  feet  high  or  more 
by  some  diteh<«ide,  and  it  is  also  often  fonnd  by  the  sides  of 
ditches  lining  the  country  roads  of  a  stiff  clayey  district, 
jmBbare  being  its  principal  requiiement.  It  is  easily  found, 
as  it  is  met  with  almost  everywhere  in  August. 

Pamasna  paXnstris. — This  plant,  contrary  to  the  last-named 
one,  requires  seeking  after  and  is  not  so  easily  found,  as  it  is 
of  lower  growth,  and  often  grows  amongst  the  rank  plants  of 
a  mazsb,  its  pretty  blossoms  never  reaching  so  high  as  the 
Uades  of  grass  by  which  it  is  sarroonded.  It  is,  however,  well 
worth  looking  after  in  sach  places.  The  blossom  resembles 
iSbaub  of  some  of  the  Banuneoluses,  and  its  classical  name, 
PTrtBi  of  Parnassus,  is  not  liie  least  of  its  charms.  It  is  more 
rifcentifal  in  Lancashire  and  other  northern  comities  than  in 
me  soath,  where  artificial  drainage  has  obliterated  it. 

Narthecium  omfragum  (the  Lancashire  Asphodel)  is  also 
found  in  aitnations  like  the  last,  presenting  a  Uttie  neat  8i»ke 
of  ydlow  flowers  pretty  and  interesting. 
Jhomra,  riiteiu^a2M.*-This  seems  to  be  confinied  to  peaty 


marshes,  whereas  those  pzevioasly  given  are  all  met  with 
where  peat  does  not  abound.  The  Drosera  or  Bnadew  was 
associated  a  few  years  ago  with  the  class  of  camivorous  plants, 
and  the  fact  of  the  tips  of  its  hair-like  glands  being  always 
furnished  with  a  drop  of  matter  like  dew  has  for  many  ages 
given  it  a  place  amongst  interesting  plants.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  plentiful,  and  its  sites  are  not  perhaps  so  plentiful  in 
the  south  of  England  as  in  Scotland.  It  is,  however,  well 
worth  seeking,  as  other  interesting  plants  will  often  be  found 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  not  the  least  so  being  Hydroootyle 
vulgaris. 

ComcLTum  jpahatre^-^T^vi  also  is  found  on  peaty  bogs,  where 
its  flowers,  resembling  a  Geum,  are  not  remarkable  oidy 
for  their  abundance,  and  it  is  more  widely  spread  than  some 
of  the  above.  It  is,  however,  far  inferior  in  beauty  to  the 
following. 

Men/yanthes  trifoliata  (Buckbean  or  Marsh  Trefoil). — This 
is  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our  British  plante,  and  is 
found  in  wet  boggy  places  mostiy  of  a  peaty  nature.  I 
have  seen  it  in  a  wet  pcisture  where  cattle  fed,  but  I  do  not  - 
think  tiiey  meddled  with  it  much,  as  it  is  a  strong  bitter,  and 
has  been,  I  believe,  used  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Hooker 
says,  as  a  substitute  for  Hops,  and  also  medicinally  ;  but  it  is 
on  account  of  its  beauty  that  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  it 
here.  Its  blossom  is  produced  in  clusters,  are  beautifully 
fringed  and  exceedingly  pretty.  I  do  not  think  any  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  it  into  gardens,  most  likely  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  giving  it  a  suitable  site,  as  it  likes 
water. 

Myofotis  paUutrU, — Popular  as  the  garden  forms  of  this 
plant  really  are.  I  do  not  know  any  variety  which  exceeds 
either  in  size  or  beauty  a  good  specimen  of  the  species  when 
met  with  growing  in  a  diteh  into  which  perhaps  some  of  the 
sewage  of  a  farmyard  has  found  its  way.  Such  places  are  here 
and  tiiere  met  with,  and  where  this  plant  is  thus  found  luxu- 
riating its  beauty  far  exceeds  that  of  its  brethren  in  dry  poor 
soils  of  the  flower  beds. 

PLANTS  OF  UNGEBTAIN  HABITATS. 

Pingtiicida  vulgaris, — This  plant,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
with  some  others  brought  prominently  before  the  public  as 
being  possessed  of  camivorous  properties,  is  also  of  great 
beauty  and  interest,  and  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  now 
mention  it.  Dwarf-growing  and  compact,  it  looks  as  if  it 
could  easily  be  transplanted.  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  a 
wild  state  for  many  years,  but  I  recollect  finding  it  in  the 
greatest  abundance  on  a  piece  of  what  might  be  called  the 
worst  land  in  existence.  It  was  near  the  margfin  of  a  large 
pond,  and,  in  fact,  the  place  where  it  was  growing  had  been 
a  part  of  the  same  pond  itself ;  all  the  good  soil  had  been 
removed  and  nothing  but  clay  left,  but  the  water  being  drained 
ofE  Nature  attempted  in  her  usual  way  to  clothe  the  surface 
with  vegetation  with  small  patehes  of  a  coarse  stubby  grass. 
These  in  time  increased  in  size,  so  that  the  ground  consisting  of 
several  acres  was  scattered  all  over  with  thin  patehes  of  coarse 
grass  standing  a  little,  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  clay 
base ;  but  around  the  edges  of  these  hillocks,  which  often  did 
not  exceed  in  size  more  than  good  spadeful,  were  scores  of 
plants  of  this  Butterwort,  growing  on  the  sloping  sides  of  tiiese 
little  motmds,  but  so  plentiful  that  it  would  have  been  an 
easy  matter  to  have  filled  a  wheelbarrow  or  even  a  cart  in  a 
short  time  with  them.  It  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  peat  is  required  in  its  cultivation,  as  nothing  could  be 
more  unlike  peat  than  the  clay  in  which  it  was  growing,  but 
it  is  certainly  a  pretty  and  interesting  plant. 

Pyrola  rotundtfoUA  is  remarkable  for  ite  pretty  green  foliage, 
green  even  in  winter,  but  I  expect  only  under  shade ;  in  fact 
I  always  find  it  growing  in  soady  places,  and  never  moie 
plentifully  than  under  the  shade  of  a  Scoteh  Fir  plantation  on  a 
stiff  clayey  soil.  I  think  I  have  been  told  that  Linnsea  borealis 
is  also  found  in  such  situations. 

Cypripedium  CaUseolut, — This  is,  perhaps,  the  rarest  of  aU 
British  plants,  and  I  have  never  found  it  wild  anywhere ;  and, 
in  fact,  I  know  only  of  one  locality  where  it  grows  wild,  and 
that,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  mention.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  exceedingly  pretty  plant,  equalling  any  of  the  exotic 
Orchids  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  highly  deserving  of 
cultivation. 

This  list  might  be  extended  to  an  indefinite  length,  but  it  is 
needless  to  do  so  Iwie,  further  than  to  say  that  some  of  our 
wild  Orchises  are  as  much  deserving  of  study  as  exotic  species 
are  of  cultivatioo,  and  perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  interest^ 
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ing  at  oar  horticultural  exhibitions  than  a  collection  of  wild 
plants  in  flower  and  correct: y  named. — J.  RoBSON. 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION'S 
SHOW.— August  2nd  and  4th. 

JouRKEYiiro  from  London  to  LiTerpiooI  vid  the  Midland  system 
through  Derbyshire,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  districts  in  Eng- 
luid  is  trayened,  and  arriving  at  Sefton  Park,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  public  parks  in  the  provinces  is  reached.  In  this  park 
was  held  the  first  Show  of  the  above  Association,  which  far  ex- 
ceeded in  magnitude  and  quality  any  shows  which  have  been  held 
in  Liverpool  during  recent  years  ;  mdeed  it  is  questionable  if  an 
exhibition  in  all  respects  so  meritorious  has  ever  been  arranged  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  first  town  in  the  kingdom  and  the  fintt  port 
in  the  world  as  the  Show  in  question.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
finest  provincial  shows  of  the  year.  The  Manchester  Whitsnn 
Show  was  pre-eminent  for  Orchids  and  Roses  in  pots  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons, the  York  and  Leeds  Exhibitions  for  Pelargoniums, 
and  the  Newcastle  gathering  for  table  decoratiouB,  all  of  which 
features  were  absent  at  Liverpool^  vet  there  were  compensating 
advantages  such  as,  thanks  especially  to  Messrs.  Cranston  and 
Prince,  also  to  Messrs.  James  Dickson  A  Sons  and  Frauds  and 
Arthur  Dickson  A  Sons  of  Chester ;  Alexander  Dickson  A  Son, 
Belfast ;  and  Dickson  A  Robinson^  Manchester ;  and  others  for 
the  ^reac  display  of  cut  Roses,  while  the  fruit  on  the  whole  was 
equal  if  not  superior  to  any  exhibition  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
seen  this  season.  Plants  also  were  as  good  as  could  be  produced 
at  the  period  of  the  year,  as  will  be  readily  admitted  wnen  it  is 
stated  tnat  such  famed  cultivators  as  Messrs.  Cypher,  Cauldwell, 
Hammond,  Tudgey,  and  Cole  put  forth  their  strength  for  the 
honours  in  the  chief  class.  The  nurserymen's  collections  too,  as  will 
be  seen  below^  were  extensive  and  excellent ;  and  local  growers 
exhibited  admirably  in  tiie  various  classes. 

The  schedule  was  arranged  in  two  sections,  twenty-four  classes 
being  "open  to  all  England/*  the  remaining  thirty-nine  classes 
being  for  local  exhibitors.  The  prizes  were  generally  good,  at 
least  sufficiently  so  to  ensure  entries  in  every  class,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  the  products  entered  were  staeed.  Of  two  important 
exceptions  one  was  a  melancholy  one,  ana  the  other  unfortunate. 
Mr.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  was  unable  to  compete  in  the  fniit 
and  vegetable  classes  on  account  of  the  death  of  Lady  Caring- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Cole,  Withington.  in  the  principal  plant  classes  on 
account  of  a  "  smash  "  at  Uie  Liverpool  station  that  rendered  his 
plants  unfit  for  exhibition.  Some  of  the  Judges  of  the  Show 
inspected  Mr.  Cole's  plants  at  the  station,  and  sympathised  with 
the  owner  on  the  loss  and  disappointment  he  had  sustained  by  the 
untimely  mishap,  for  had  ^e  plants  been  staged  in  ^ood  condition 
tiiev  woald  have  won  prominent  positions  in  the  prize  list. 

The  Exhibition  was  arranged  m  four  marquees  '*  new  for  the 
occasion,"  belonging  to  Mr.  Howard  of  Liverpool.  No.  1  was  a 
grand  tent  200  feet  long  by  45  wide.  The  principal  specimen 
plants  were  arranged  down  the  centre,  no  stage  being  employed 
nor  needed,  as  the  specimens  were  sufficiently  mrge  to  furnish  the 
laxge  space  devoted  to  them.  Narrow  tables  along  the  sides  of 
the  tent  accommodated  the  boxes  of  Roses  and  other  cut  flowers, 
table  plants,  new  plants,  4ec.,  and  the  effect  produced  was  very 
imposing.  Another  tent  100  feet  by  46  contained  the  nurserymen  s 
collections ;  a  round  tept  plants  in  the  minor  local  class,  and  a 
similar  erection  the  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  the  marquees  were 
quite  filled,  some  of  them^  indeed,  being  overcrowded.  In  refer- 
nng  to  the  exhibits  we  will  first  notice  the 

Plaitts. — In  the  open  class  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  six  foliage  ana  six  flowering,  four  collections  were  staged  ; 
the  fifth,  Mr.  Cole's,  being  hon  de  combat  at  the  station.  Mr.  Cole 
was  utilised  as  a  Judge,  the  number  of  Judges  originally  appointed 
being  quite  inadequate  to  get  through  a  Show  so  large  in  an  hour 
and  a  half,  the  time  at  their  disposal.  The  prizes  in  the  premier 
class  in  question  went  in  the  following  order : — First  Mr.  Cypher, 
Cheltenham ;  second  Messrs.  Cauldwell  &  Sons,  Enntsf ord  :  and 
third  Mr.  Hammond,  gardener  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart.,  Brav- 
ton  Manor,  Carlisle ;  Mr.  Tudgey  for  once  being  ^  out  of  it.**  Mr. 
Cypher's  foliage  plants  were  a  fine  Pritchardia  pacifica,  with  leaves 
8  to  4  feet  in  cuameter ;  Thrinax  elegans,  12  to  14  feet  high ;  Cyoas 
Normanbyana,  with  a  stem  of  8  feet  and  a  spread  of  leaves  of  7  to 
8  feet,  a  grand  plant ;  Latania  borbonica,  large,  fresh,  and  fine ; 
Croton  majesticus,  a  well  finished  and  brilliantly  coloured  speci- 
men 4  feet  m  diameter :  and  a  superior  example  of  Gleichenia  Man- 
delli,  4^  feet  across  and  in  superb  condition.  His  flowering  plants 
were  Ixora  amabilis,  8  feet,  densely  flowered ;  Dlpladenia  Brearley- 
ana,  of  the  same  size,  with  two  dozen  flowers ;  large  examples  of 
Allamandas  nobilis  and  Hendersoni,  Clerodendron  Balfounanum, 
a  globe  6  feet  in  diameter ;  and  a  small  but  well-flowered  speci- 
men of  Erica  venosa — a  very  fine  collection.  Messrs.  Cauldwell's 
best  plants  were  Areca  IBiaueri,  wonderful  for  its  colour  and 
massiveness :  Gleichenia  rupestris,  a  fine  specimen  6  feet  in  di- 
ameter ;  and  good  examples  of  Cocos  Wedaelliana,  Cycas  revo- 
luta,  Croton  variecnitus,  Allamanda  Henderson!,  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  and  Erica  Iveryana.    Mr.  Hammond,  who  was  a  dose 


third,  staged  amongst  others  a  splendid  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
Croton  majesticus,  4  feet  in  diameter  and  richly  coloured ;  a  hu^ 
Croton  Veitchii,  a  very  fresh  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Bondeletia 
specioea  major  (bright).  Ixoras  javanica  and  Hendersoni, ^Dasy- 
lirion  glaucum,  and  Enca  tricolor  flammea.  Mr.  Tudgey  exhi- 
bited good  foliage  plants,  but  was  deficierit  in  flowering  sped- 
mens,  which  he  had  evidently  reserved  for  the  next  class  for  six 
plants  in  flower,  where  he  easily  won  the  first  position  with  Ixon 
amboynensis,  8  feet,  well  furnished  and  flowered  ;  PhoBnocoma 

Srolifera  Bamesi,   2^  feet,   very  fresh  and   go<^  ;   Anthurium 
chertzerianum,  with  fine  SMthes  and  foliage  j  Statice  profuaa, 
and  Ericas  Fairreana  and  WilliamsL     Messrs.  CauldweU  were 

placed  second.  ,     ,     ^    -.r    tt  ^ 

In  the  open  class  for  eight  fine-foliaged  plants  Mr.  Hammond 
secured  first  honours  with  an  immense  specimen  of  Cycas  revoluta 
in  fruit,  a  large  Croton  angustifolius,  Acanthorrhiza  Warscewicn, 
fine  ;  Maranta  Veitchii,  Chamasrojps  humilis  tomentosa,  Dicbwnia 
antarctica,  and  good  examples  of  Crotons  majesticus  and  C.  Weis- 
manni.  Messrs.  Cauldwell  A  Sons  were  an  excellent  second; 
Areca  Verschaffelti  10  feet  high  was  in  splendid  colour,  and  Teiy 
fine  indeed  were  Thrinax  elegans,  Coooe  Weddelliana,  Cycaj 
intermedia,  Davallia  Mooreana,  Gleichenia  dichotoma,  with 
Crotons  pictus  and  variegatus.  ,,     ,>    «   ™-iv 

In  the  open  dass  for  six  new  Dracsenas  Mr.  B.  B.  WiliiaiM, 
Upper  HoUoway,  London,  secured  the  premier  position  ^th  JJm 
healthy  nlants  about  8  feet  high  of  Robinsoniana,  Duffii.  Gol- 
dieana,  Leopoldi,  Bausei,  and  superba,  all  m  fine  h»lth  and 
colour.  Mr.  ilammond  was  second,  and  Messrs.  Kerr  ft  Son,  Aig- 
burth  Nurseries,  Liverpool,  a  very  close  third.  For  six  new  Crotons 
Mr.  Williams  was  also  first  with  healthy  examples  8  to  4  feet 
high  of  Burtoni,  Williamsi,  fasdatus,  Henryanus,  albicans,  and 
concinnum.  Mr.  Hammond  was  second  with  nobilis,  Bvansiamu, 
Queen  Victoria,  Etna,  Disraeli,  and  Bex. 

In  the  open  class  for  eight  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  Peers,  gardener  to 
E.  Rayner,  Esq.,  Wavertree,  was  first  with  an  excellent  collection 
comprising  Cibotium  prinoeps,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Davallia 
polyantha  andD.  Mooreana,  both  6  feet  in  diameter,  Gomopble- 
bium  appendiculatum,  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla,  and  Glei- 
chenia speluncsB.  Mr.  Hammond  was  second  also  with  a  fine 
collection.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  twelve  hardv  Ferns, 
distinct,  first  Mr.  C.  Eyhuice,  Ormskirk,  with  good  plants  of 
Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris,  Lastrea  FUix-mas  grandiceps,  Lastrea 
F.-m.  cristate,  Polystichum  angulare  proliferum,  Adiantum  pe- 
datum,  Osmunda  regalis  cristata,  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  Cmigi, 
Lastrea  F.-m.  cristata  angustata,  Athyrium  Fieldise,  Polystichum 
aculeatum  cristatum,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum.  Mr.  r. 
Faulkn/er,  ^rdener  to  F.  K.  Leyland,  Esq.,  Woolton  Hall,  ins 
phused  second  with  the  following  plants  :— Lastrea  F.-m.  graadi- 


nlumosa,  Polystichum  aculeatum  plumosum,  Lastrea  F.-m.  cnstata, 
Lastrea  F.-ni  Bolandse.  Third,  Mr.  J.  Gore,  Elmfield,  Pnncej 
Park,  Liverpool,  whose  plants  were  very  good,  and  contamed 
three  seedling  Athyriums  beautifully  crested  and  distinct ;  wie  of 
these,  A.  F.-f.  Holderianum,  was  muted  a  first-chiss  certificste, 
and  is  a  great  acquisition  to  this  class  of  hardy  Ferns. 

Only  three  collections  of  Ericas  were  staged,  and  the  plants 
were  not  of  great  excellence.  The  smallest  and  best  were  Messrs. 
Cauldwell's  first-prize  quartet  —  quarter-specimens  of  Eximea 
superba,  McNabiana,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  semula.  Mr.  Tudgey 
was  second  with  larger  but  thinner  pUnts.  Had  Mr.  Cole  been 
able  to  have  staged  his  plants,  which  we  saw.  he  would  proUoly 
have  been  first  in  this  class  as  unquestionably  he  would  haye 
been  in  the  class  for  the  best  specimen  Orchid  with  a  splendid 
example  of  MUtonia  spectobilis  with  forty  flowers,  many  of 
the  spikes  having  two  flowers.  The  prize,  however,  was  well 
won  by  Mr.  Sherwin.  gardener  to  Morton  Sparke,  Esa.,  Hoyton, 
with  Aerides  suavissimum  with  five  drooping  spikes  ;  Mr.  Cyp^J 
being  second  with  Dendrobium  superbiens,  a  richly-coloured 
variety.  Mr.  Sherwin  also  won  the  chief  prize  in  the  class  for  four 
Orchids  with  Disa  grandiflora,  four  spikes,  nine  flowers  j  Cattlej* 

Sittate  Leopoldi ;  C.  crispa,  three  spikes,  twenty  flowers  ;iuia 
ncidium  Wentworthianum.  Mr.  Cypher  was  second  with  Onci- 
dium  Marshallianum,  very  bright ;  Saccolabium  Dayanum,  veiy 
long  drooping  spikes ;  S.  Blnmei,  and  Cypripedium  barbatum. 

In  the  open  class  for  eight  table  plants  (the  prizes  given  Dy 
Messrs.  Ireland  A  Thomson,  Edinburgh)^  there  were  eleven  entries. 
The  plants  being  arranged  in  a  single  Ime  behind  the  Eo««_S?^ 
imparted  an  agreeable  finish  to  that  part  of  the  Show.  Mr.  Ward, 
gardener  to  T.  H.  Cakes,  Esq.,  Biddings  House,  West  Derby, 
secured  the  first  prize  with  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Aralia  elegantissuna, 
A.  Veitchii,  Croton  majesticus,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Drac»na 
Guilfoylei,  Terminalia  elegans,  and  Croton  Weismanni ;  Mr.  Ham- 
mond was  second.  The  plants  were  about  a  foot  in  height,  elegant 
and  hwlthy.  The  great  number  of  small  and  meritorious  plants 
staged  in  this  exoefienc  class  suggest  that  classes  for  groups  or 
pUnts  arranged  for  effect  would  be  well  responded  to,  as  there 
•le  necessarily  many  good  plant  cultivators  who  are  unable  to 
I  oompete  in  the  spedmen-plant  class  and  yet  who  ought  not  to  oe 
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*"  left  oat  in  the  cold."  In  the  open  class  for  six  Zonal  Pelargo- 
UBinB  l£r.  C.  Rylance  secnred  the  premier  prize  with  extremely 
aeat  well-flowered  examples  about  2  feet  in  diameter ;  Hr.  Wlute- 
fieM,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Cross,  Esq.,  Beechwood,  Aigburth,  being 
second. 

We  now  refer  to  the  plants  exhibited  in  the  local  classes,  seTeral 
ofwhidi  were  of  great  exoeUenoe  and  not  excdled  by  any  in  tiie 
preceding  section  of  the  Show.  In  the  class  for  eightplants,  four 
ioliagsand  four  flowering,  Mr.  Mease,  gardener  to  C.  W.  Nenmann, 
RaqO^Tnoote,  AUerton.  secnred  the  first  position  with  a  oollec- 
t«m  winch  we  bare  seldom  seen  surpassed  at  any  exhibition. 
Thej  comprised  Croton  yariegatns  8  feet  in  diameter  and  in 
sptendid  colour ;  C.  angustifolius  of  equal  size,  but  wanting  in 
colour ;  Alocasia  metaliica  6  to  7  feet  across,  in  a  2-feet  pan,  mag- 
juicent ;  A.  macrorhiza  rarie^ata,  good ;  Allamanda  Hendersoni, 
^  flUMnor  apecimen :  Ixoza  Pnnoe  of  Oianffe,  small  but  good ;  a 
good  specimen  of  Begonia  Yesuyins,  and  Plumbago  capensis. 
JLr.  Biomiley  was  an  excellent  second  with  CyanophyUum  mag- 
irificHm,  Alocasia  macrorhiza  yariegata,  and  Crotons  W eismanni 
and  ondolatoa  as  folia^  plants ;  the  flowering  specimens  com- 
fonng  Ealosanthes  ooccmea,fine :  Allamanda  Schottii,  Bouyardia 
Ywrlandi,  and  Ixora  coccinea,  all  in  admirable  condition.  Third 
hoooBis  were  secured  by  Mr.  M.  Wood,  gardener  to  W.  Crossfield, 
Sh|.,  Annealey,  Aigburth.  with  a  yery  meritorious  group,  Anthu- 
jimn  regale  bemg  6  to  7  leet  in  diameter. 

There  were  eight  entries  of  six  fine-foliage  plants,  the  premier 
nize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Cnbbon,  gardener  to  Alison  Johnson, 
Jkq.,  Woolton  Heys,  whose  collection  included  Cycas  reroluta, 
Toy  fine ;  a  good  Dicksonia,  Alocasia  macrorhiza  yariegata,  effec- 
tkre;  Ansnaww  satiya  yariegata,  good ;  Alocasia  Lowii,ana  a  fine 
•ezsiaple  of  Croton  Weismanni     Mr.  Peers  was  an   excellent 
seeond,  and  Kr.  Sherwin  third.    This  was  an  admirable  class,  and 
soBoe  other  collections  were  worthy  of  extra  prizes  and  of  honour- 
able mention,  but  owing  to  what  we  hope  is  the  last  exhibition  of 
showing  under  numbers  at  liyerpool,  we  are  unable  to  record  the 
jnraes  of  manT  excellent  exhibitors  at  the  Show  ;  and  the  faalty 
voBD/er  in  which  the  prize  cards  were  attached  precluded  our 
obtaining  the  names  of  seyeral  exhibitors  who  were  awarded  prizes. 

The  first  prize  for  six  exotic  Ferns  was  won  by  Mr.  Core,  gar- 
•dener  to  T.  Holden,  Esq.,  Ullett  Road,  liyerpool,  with  Cibotium 
legale  and  Dickaonia  antarctica,  large ;  Acrophorus  cheirophorus, 
very  elegant ;  Dayallia  buUata  8^  feet  across,  dose  and  healthy ; 
PtOTS  acaberula,  and  Dayallia  pyxidata.  Mr.  Elliott,  gardener  to 
W.  £b  Bateson,  Esq.,  New  Heys,  Allerton^  was  an  exoeUent  second 
with  a  large  Cyathea,  a  splendid  specunen  of  Gymnogramma 
^^lysophylJa,  and  good  examples  of  Balantium  culdtnm,  Da- 
yallia Mooreana,  and  Adiantums  farleyense  and  concinnnm  latum. 
Mr.  Bamsden,  jB^ardener  to  W.  G.  Bateson,  Esq.,  Allertou,  was 
awarded  the  third  prize  in  this  excellent  dass  of  six  competitors. 
Mr.  Sherwin  won  the  first  prize  in  the  specimen  Orchid  class  with 
Saccolabinm  Blnmei  major  with  fiye  fine  spikes,  Mr.  Elliott  being 
■an  exodlent  second  with  Aerides  odorata  yirens  with  six  spikes 
bat  all  the  flowers  not  expanded.  In  the  class  for  three  plants 
Mr.  Sherwin  was  successful  with  Cattleyas  crispa  and  labiata  and 
Odontogloesum  Uro^kinneri.  The  display  of  Orchids  was  only 
A  small  one. 

Some  Spod  Tree  Ferns  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  McMillan,  gardener 
to  D.  O.^teson,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Ramsden,  gardener  to  W.  Rathbone, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  and  Mr.  Hurst,  eardener  to  W.  B.  Bowling,  Esq.. 
Aigburth,  who  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  nam^ ;  ana 
the  prixee  for  single  specimen  Palms  went  to  the  two  exhibitors 
first  named  and  to  Mr.  Elliott.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six 
hardy  Ferns,  first  Mr.  R.  Cubbon ;  second,  Mr.  Gk>re,  Elmfield, 
Princee  Park.  Mr.  Wright,  gardener  to  K  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Aig- 
Imrth,  was  first  in  the  class  for  2k>nal  Pelargoniums  with  eyen  and 
md  plants.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Eyans,  sardener  to  Mrs.  Lockett. 
Giassendale  House,  with  three  pyramids  and  three  low-trainea 
plants. 

Passing  some  minor  classes  we  arriye  at  some  good  Tuberous 
Begonias  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Mease,  Wright,  and  McMillan. 
Fuchsias  were  also  good — the  best  we  haye  seen  tnis  year ;  Messrs. 
Whitefidd,  Wright,  Moore,  and  Hurst  securing  the  prizes. 

MiflCBLLANBOUS  Plamts.— The  second  tent  aboye  alluded  to, 
100  feet  long  by  40  wide,  was  entirely  filled  with  nurserymen's  col- 
lections. TJpon  enteringthe  tent  the  plants  from.  Messrs.  F.  dk  A. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  The  Upton  Kursenes,  Chester,  first  arrested 
attention,  especially  the  beautiful  collection  of  hardy  shrubs  in 
pots,  which  included  Cupressus  macrocarpa  yariegata,  a  remark- 
ably fine  shrub ;  Thuja  elegantissima,  Retinospora  pisifera  aurea, 
Abies  polita,  Taxus  fastigiata  aurea,  Juniperus  chinensis  aureus, 
Elsagnns  of  sorts,  and  many  others  yezyfine,  which  added  ma- 
terially to  the  attraction  of  the  Show.  The  same  firm  had  also 
a  yery  large  and  yaried  collection  of  plants  on  the  centre  stage 
of  the  tent,  including  Draciena  Gladstoneif  D.  Shepherd!,  D. 
Baptisti,  fine  plants  of  Aralia  YeitchU  gracillima.  Adiantum 
mbellnm  yery  goodj  and  Pteris  scaberula;  also  a  nne  plant  of 
Cycas  reyoluta,  yanous  small  Palms,  new  Crotons,  Coleus,  and 
Ferns.  The  arrangement  was  yer^  effectiye,  and  the  group  was 
hi|^y  commended  by^  the  Association. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  centre  stage  was  filled  with  plants 


from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  of  Holloway,  also  a  portion  of  the  side 
stage.  This  fine  contribution  induded  many  new  and  rare  plants. 
The  Nepenthes  and  Sarracenias  excited  much  attention.  Dracsena 
Schottiae,  D.  speciosa,  D.  Robinsoniana  and  D.  Mrs.  Banse  were 
exhibited  in  yery  fine  condition,  also  Lapageria  alba,  Renanthera 
coccinea,  Onddium  fuscatum,  Odontoglossum  hastilabium,  Den- 
drobium  superbiens,  Odontoglossum  Alexandrse,  Cypripedium  bar- 
batum  nl^prum,  Saccolabium  Blumei,  and  Yallota  oculata  purpurea, 
yery  distmct  from  the  old  form.  This  collection  was  highly 
commended. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  tent  contained  the  two  collections  from 
Mr.  J.  Cowan.  The  Vineyard,  Gaiston,  and  Messrs.  R.  P.  Kerr  and 
Sons,  Aigburtn,  Liyerpool,  the  former  containing  remarkable  plants 
of  Aralm  Yeitchii.  Alocasia  macrorhiza  yanegata,  Artocarpus 
Cannoni,  Kalosantnes  coccinea,  two  good  specimen  plants  and 
well-bloomed:  new  Crotons,  Dractenas,  Ferns,  Coleus,  Palms, 
Euoharis  in  flower,  and,  especially  striking,  two  Vines  in  pots 
fruiting  and  trained  round  stakes,  each  vine  carrying  six  fine 
bunches,  thns  showing  how  well  the  pot  Vines  fruit  as  grown  by 
Mr.  Cowan.  Vines  in  pots  in  other  stages  of  development  were 
yery  strong  and  good.   This  collection  was  also  highly  commended. 

The  last  collection  in  this  tent  came  from  Messrs.  R.  P.  Kerr  and 
Sons,  and  was  also  yery  highly  commended.  They  staged  good 
plants  of  Maranta  Massangeana,  the  old  but  fine  Dracsena  Regina, 
a  good  plant  of  Croton  Mooreanus,  also  a  fine  pot  of  Nephrolepis 
davallioides  furcans.  Erica  semula,  Musa  yittata,  Croton  Queen 
Victoria,  and  fine  plants  of  Croton  Lord  Derby  and  C.  Disraeli, 
with  other  new  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Ferns,  Ac.  The  arrangement 
was  also  eSective  and  good.  The  same  tent  contained  the  curious 
and  remarkable  collection  of  Cacti  from  Mr.  H.  Boiler,  London. 
A  few  of  the  most  striking  were  Echinocactus  myriostigma,  E. 
Pfeifferi^  Mammillaria  formosa  and  fillfera,  Pilocereus  senilis, 
Echeyena  farinosa,  and  a  fine  plant  of  Agave  Queen  Victoria. 

A  round  tent  contained  the  collections  from  Messrs.  Ireland 
and  Thompson.  Craigleith,  Edinburgh,  and  from  Messrs.  Turner 
Bros.,  Greenhili  Nursery,  Garston,  Liverpool,  the  former  lot  occu- 
pying the  centre  of  the  tent  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  side  stag- 
mg.  This  young  and  enterprising  firm  brou^t  together  a  varied 
and  excellent  assortment  of  plants,  includingDracsenas  majestica, 
Robinsoniana,  Mrs.  Bause,  recurva.  Schottise,  and  Renardise; 
Crotons  Weismanni,  a  fine  pyramidal  Vlant ;  also  fine  examples  of 
C.  Queen  Victoria  and  Lora  Derby.  The  old  Croton  pictus  was  in 
good  condition ;  these  were  intermixed  with  Palms,  Caladiums, 
and  choice  Ferns.  The  newest  Colenses  included  Surprise,  Dis- 
tinction, Exquisite,  and  Fascination  were  very  good;  also  a  quantity 
of  the  old  Blandfordia  nobilis  in  flower,  associated  with  Vallota 
purpurea,  Kalosanthes,  and  Statice  profusa.  We  also  noticed  in 
this  assortment  a  Croton  of  ^preat  promise  named  interruptus 
aureus,  a  cross  between  Johannu  and  mterruptus.  It  was  granted 
a  first-class  certificate,  and  is  very  distinct  and  promises  to  be  an 
acquisition  amongst  table  plants.  This  collection  was  also  very 
highly  commend^.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  a  new 
Cypnpedium  exhibited  by  Mr.  Faulkner.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  C.  barbatum  and  C.  Harrisonianum. 
.  Messrs.  Turner  Bros.*  collection  also  received  a  commendation 
from  the  Sodety.  IHieir  arrangement  of  small  plants  was  very 
effectiye,  and  admirably  suited  for  decorative  purposes.  The 
pxindpal  feature,  however,  were  the  wreaths  and  crosses  made 
from  Everlasting  fiowers,  and  the  bouquets  exhibited  by  them  and 
tastefully  arranged  amongst  their  collection  of  plants,  in  which 
branch  (bouquet  making)  Messrs.  Turner  appear  to  excel. 

RosBS. — Although  the  prizes  were  not  large  nor  the  classes 
numerous,  yet  owing  to  tne  great  number  of  entries  in  conse- 

auence  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  a  very  fine  show  was  pro- 
uced.  In  the  open  classes  of  forty-eight  and  twelve  varieties  the 
first,  second,  and  tiiird  prizes  respectively  fell  to  Messrs.  Cranston 
and  Co.,  Hereford :  Mr.  Prince,  Oxford  ;  and  Mr.  Griffiths,  Tilling- 
ton  Nunery,  Hereford.  Messrs.  Cranston's  blooms  were  ^eneralfy 
the  largest,  Mr.  Prince's  smaller  but  very  fresh  and  rich  m  colonr. 
It  was  onlj  by  careful  point-judging  that  the  relative  merits  of 
the  collections  could  be  determined.  In  the  twelves  Mr.  Pnnce 
was  only  seven  points  behind  Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  Griffiths  two 

S»ints  m  the  rear  of  Mr.  Prince.  The  finest  blooms  staged  by 
essrs.  Cranston  were  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Due  de  Wellington,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
Mar^chal  Vaillant,  **  Dingee  Conrad,'*  in  the  way  of  Fisher  Holmes ; 
Marie  Baumann,  Le  Havre.  S^nateur  Vaisse  (the  fin^t  bloom  in 
the  Show),  Due  de'  Momy  (extra  fine),  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
and  Reynolds  Hole.  Among  the  finest  of  Mr.  Prince's  blooms 
were  Baron  A.  de  Rothschfld  (very  rich),  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Due  de  Rohan, 'Louis  van  Houtte,  Le  Havre, 
Lord  Macaula;^,  Marie  Baumann,  Alfred  Colomb,  Horace  Vemet, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Anna  OUivier,  and  Souvenir  de  Madame  Pemet. 
Mr.  Griffiths  had  very  fine  examples  of  Marie  Baumann,  Duke  of 
Edinburjzh,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley.  In  Uie  amateurs'  class  for  twenty-four  Roses 
there  were  ten  entries,  and  the  prizes  fell  to  Mr.  McMaster,  gar- 
dener to  W.  Just,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Mease,  and  Mr.  Savin ;  and  for  twdve 
blooms  there  were  sixteen  entries.  The  premier  prize  was  won 
by  Mr.  Ecroyde   Claxton,  Ash  Villa,  Wavertree,  followed  by 
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3Ces8rs.  McMaster  and  Hodgson ;  extra  prizes  being  awarded  to 
KessiB.  Hall  and  Hease.  The  competition  in  some  cases  was 
extremely  close,  and  the  prizewinnlng  boxes  were  yery  good,  the 
best  blooms  being  much  the  same  as  tiiiose  above  ennmerated. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  of  Roses  contribated  greatly  to  the 
snoceas  of  this  section  of  the  Show.  Messrs.  Cranston  sent  twelre 
boxes  of  fine  blooms,  lncludln|f  a  splendid  stand  of  B^natenr 
Yaisse  j  Mr.  Prince  nine  boxes,  mcluding  fine  stands  of  Beanty  of 
Waltham  and  Marie  Banmann,  also  a  charming  box  of  Teas  con- 
taining Madame  Lambard,  fine,  rosy  salmon,  and  excellent  older 
varieties.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  a  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  exhibited 
stands  of  Countess  of  Rosebery  and  Duchess  of  Bedford  in  su- 
perb condition,  which  were  much  and  deservedly  admired ;  also 
Fride  of  Waltham,  a  promising  Rose  of  the  Eugenie  Yerdier 
type :  Masterpiece,  a  fine  bloom,  somewhat  resembling  Star 
of  Waltham ;  Marchioness  of  Bute,  rich  scarlet  crimson  ;  and 
Lady  ShefEield,  clear  rose.  In  the  stands  ot  Messrs.  James  Dick- 
son &  Sons  we  noticed  as  especially  fine  Capitaine  Damure,  Marie 
Rady,  Madame  Berard,  Royal  Standard,  Annie  Wood,  and  Kardy 
Fr^res.  Messrs.  F.  &.  A.  Dickson  staged  in  superior  condition 
Abel  Carriere,  very  rich :  Madame  Yidot,  fine ;  Marie  Baumami, 
Star  of  Waltham,  and  Duke  of  Bdinburgh.  Mr.  Alexander  Dick- 
son, Newtownards,  Belfast,  had  Comte  de  Rainbaud,  Auguste 
Riviere,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  G.  Paul,  Triomphe  de  Caen, 
and  La  France  in  excellent  condition ;  and  Messrs.  Dickson  ana 
Robinson,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester,  exhibited  four  stands  con- 
taining many  good  blooms.  Commendatory  marks  of  approval 
were  given  to  ail  the  collections  named. 

Cut  Flowers  and  BonQUET8.~The  prize  stands  of  eighteen 
varieties  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers  were  excellent.  Mr. 
Faulkner,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Leyland,  Esq.,  Woolton  Hall,  and 
Mr.  Mease  were  placed  equal  firsts,  Mr.  Blomiley  second,  ana  Mr. 
H.  Elliott  third.  Mr.  Faulkner's  stand  comprised  Allamandas 
Wardleyana,  cathartica,  and  grandiflora ;  f  acsonia  Yan-Yolxemi, 
Ixora  coccinea ;  Lapageria  rosea ;  Miltonia  spectabilis,  Eucharis, 
Heliotropes,  Clerodendron  fallax,  Ealosanthes,  Stephanotis,  Bou- 
gainvilleas,  Tydeas,  Celosia  aurea,  and  Ericas.  The  most  striking 
of  Mr.  Mease's  fiowers  were  Lapageria  alba,  Pancratinms,  Ama- 
ryllis aulica,  Dipladenias,  Gloxinias,  and  Pleroma  elegans.  The  best 
of  Mr.  Elliott's  were  Francoa  racemosa,  American  Tuberoses,  and 
Lapageiias.  Bouquets  were  numerous  and  generally  good,  but 
one  or  two  were  fully  too  large  and  others  too  crowded.  The 
prizes  went  as  follows : — In  the  open  class  for  two  hand  bou- 
quets, first,  Messrs.  Turner  Brothers,  Greenhill  Nursery,  Garston ; 
second,  Mr.  C.  Rylance,  Ormskirk,-  third,  Mr.  H.  Bodsworth, 
Stone  House,  Allercon.  In  the  amateurs'  class,  first,  Mr.  C.  Cole- 
brook,  Dingle  Head,  Liverpool ;  second,  Mr.  S.  Whitefleld ;  third, 
Kr.  A.  R.  Cox,  gardener  to  Mr.  Watts.  For  one  bridal  bouquet, 
first,  Messrs.  Turner  Brothers  ;  seconder.  C.  Rylance  ;  and  Mr. 
Evans  highly  commended.  Mr.  Paul,  raisley,  contributed  a  fine 
disnlay  of  Pinks  and  brilliant  stands  of  Pansies,  which  were  very 
highly  commended  by  the  Judges ;  and  Messrs.  Dickson  ana 
Robinson,  Manchester,  staged  an  attractive  collection  of  hardy 
cat  flowers  which  were  also  commended. 

PRinT. 

As  before  observed  this  section  of  the  Show  was  of  great  excel- 
lence. In  the  open  class,  eight  dishes  of  fruit,  not  more  than  two 
varieties  of  Grapes,  first  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  gardener  to  Earl  Somets. 
Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  with  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes  (very  fine),  Brown  Turkey  Tigs  (very  large), 
Bellegarde  Peaches,  Yictory  of  Bath  Melon,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
Strawoerries,  and  Elruge  Nectarines.  This  collection  of  fruit  was 
very  superior,  yet  very  close  in  point  of  merit  was  the  second- 
nrize  collection  of  Mr.  Jamieson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
Haigh  HaU,  Wigan.  Duke  of  Buccleuch  Grape  in  this  collection 
was  well  grown,  the  berries  even  and  large,  and  perhaps  this 
noble  Grape  has  never  been  exhibited  in  finer  condition.  Madres- 
field  Court  was  also  very  good  ;  also  two  dishes  of  Peaches 
(Bellegarde  and  Ylolette  H&tive),  Pine  Apple  Nectarines,  Brown 
Turkey  Figs,  and  a  Queen  Pine.  Third  Mr.  J.  Bannerman,  gardener 
to  Lord  Bagot,  Blithfield,  with  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Bellegarde  Peaches.  Tren- 
tham  Hybrid  Melon,  Dr.  Hogg  'Strawberries,  Pitmaston  Orange 
Nectarines,  and  a  Pine.  In  the  corresponding  amateurs'  class  for 
six  dishes^iot  more  than  two  varieties  or  Grapes,  Pines  excluded  :-* 
First  Mr.  JFerguson,  with  Black  Hamburgh  and  Golden  Champion 
Grapes  (the  latter  were  in  good  condition),  Pitmaston  Orange 
Nectarines,  Due  de  Malakoff  Strawberries,  Golden  Perfection 
Melon, and  Noblesse  Peaches.  Second  Mr.  Elsworthy^garden^ 
to  A.  R.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  Court  Hey,  Liverpool,  with  l^entham 
Hybrid  Melon,  Bellegarde  Peaches  (very  fine),  Figs,  Pine  Apple 
Nectarines,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes. 

In  the  open  class  for  two  Pine  Apples,  first  Mr.  J.  Gk>odacre, 

erdener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston,  Derby;  second, 
r.  R.  Cabbon,  Woolton.    In  the  corresponding  amateurs'  class, 
first  Mr.  F.  Faulkner,  Woolton  Hall ;  second  Mr.  S.  Whltefield, 
Aigburth. 
For  four  bunches  of  Grapes  (Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of 


Alexandria  excluded),  first  Mr.  J.  Ward,  gardener  to  J.  HOakei, 
Esq.,  Biddings  House,  with  Gtolden  Champion  in  Rood  ooi- 
dition,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  Muscat  Hamburgh,  the  beiriss 
even  and  the  bunch  oompoot;  and  Madresfield  Court  B&ami 
Mr.  T.  Bannerman  with  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  very  good ;  Black 
Alicante,  Mrs.  Pearson,  very  good,  and  Madresfield  Court.  Two 
bunches  of  black  Grapes  (open),  first  Mr.  Ferguson,  gardener  to 
T.  S.  Patterson,  Esq.,  Rook  Ferry;  second,  Mr.  Barker,  gir. 
doner  to  Alderman  Ernies,  Rock  Ferry :  third,  Mr.  F.  Roberts, 
gardener  to  W.  D.  Solt,  Bsq..  West  Derby.  Amateurs'  class 
(two  bunches  of  black  Grapes),  first  Mr.  George  Washington ; 
second  Mr.  J.  Hurst ;  third  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox.  There  were  fouteen 
entries  in  this  class,  and  excellent  produce  was  staged.  Two 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  (open),  first  Mr.  J.  Bannetisui, 
second  Mr.  Elsworthy,  third  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  bunches  being 
well  finished  and  of  good  colour.  In  the  oorresponding  amateon' 
class  for  Muscats,  first  Mr.  Mease  with  two  v«ry  fine  bundm, 
the  benies  being  of  very  large  size ;  second  Mr.  Ferguson,  Book 
Ferry ;  third  Mr.  Elswort&y.  All  staging  admirable  examples  of 
culture. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — In  the  open  class  for  one  dish  of  rix. 
fruits,  first  Mr.  S.  Whitfield  with  T#ton  de  Yenus,  very  km; 
second  Mr.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle,  with  Bellegarde,  fine,  but 
somewhat  deficient  in  colour ;  third  Mr.  Jamieson,  Haigh  Hsll, 
with  Bellegarde.  In  the  corresponding  amateurs'  class,  first  Mir. 
Elsworthy  with  Bellemrde,  very  fine  and  well  coloured ;  second 
Mr.  Evans  with  Royal  George ;  third  Mr.  C.  Ford,  nrdener  fo 
T.  B.  Forward,  Esq.,  Thornton  Manor,  with  Barrington.  Meetaitett. 
—In  the  open  class  for  one  dish,  first  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  EaitDor 
Castle,  with  Elruge  Nectarine,  excellent :  second,  Mr.  Jamieson, 
Haigh  Hall,  with  Pine  Apple  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Peers,  gardener  to  K. 
Raynor,  Esq.,  Wavertree,  with  Lord  Napier.  In  the  oorresposd- 
ing  amateurs'  class  for  six  fruits,  first  Mr.  Baker,  second  Mr.  Wia. 
Evans,  third  Mr.  Elsworthy.  The  comi)etition  in  these  clasMs 
was  very  close,  and  the  fruit  was  of  superior  quality. 

Melons.— 'Tor  one  fruit,  fint  Mr.  John  Stephenson,  prdener  to 
R.  Horsfiall,  Esq.,  Grassendale  Priorv,  Liverpool,  with  Qoldsn 
Queen ;  second,  Mr.  Wm.  Savin  with  donqueror  of  Europe ;  timd 
Mr.  J.  Hales,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Frangopnlo,  Aigburth,  with  Con- 
queror of  Europe.  For  one  dish  of  Strawberries. — Firrt  Mr. 
Mease  with  Jam<ss  Yeitch ;  second  Mr.  Evans  with  Lord  Napier ; 
third  Mr.  Elsworthy  with  President.  All  good.  One  dish  of 
Cherries.-^First  Mr.  Elsworthy ;  second  Mr.  Mease,  and  third  Mr. 
Elliott. 

YEOhKTABLBS. 

In  the  open  class  for  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties,  distinct, 
first,  Mr.  Qoodacre,  Elvaston,  Derby,  with  a  good  collection  of 
first-class  vegetables ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Gore,  Huyton ;  third,  Mr. 
Lermont,  West  Derby.  In  the  corresponding' amateurs'  class, 
first,  Mr.  Mease ;  second^  Mr.  Evans ;  third,  Mr.  Bustard,  all 
staging  meritorious  collections.  One  brace  of  Cucumbers. — ^Fiist, 
Mr.  Evans  with  Blue  Gtown :  second,  Mr.  Finnigan,  Huyton.  One 
dish  of  Tomatoes. — ^First,  Mr.  J.  Wright,  Aigburth  j  second,  Mr. 
F.  Faulkner,  Woolton  Hall :  third,  Mr.  C.  Finnigan.  Four  dishes 
of  Peas.— First.  Mr.  Bustard ;  second,  Mr.  Evans.  A  collection  of 
Potatoes. — First,  Mr.  Mease ;  second,  Mr.  Evans  ;  third,  Mr.  F. 
Faulkner. 

IMPLBMBKTS  A5D  APPLIANCES.— Of  these  there  was  a  con- 
siderable display.  Messrs.  R.  Halliday  &  Co.,  Middleton,  Msn- 
chester,  had  an  extensive  stand  of  various  garden  structures,  Isife 
and  small  and  of  evident  usefulness,  and  were  awarded  a  silver 
medal.  Mr.  Joseph  Bramham,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool,  exhibited 
wirework  as  applied  to  gardening,  together  with  the  "  Allerton 
Priory  "  boiler,  and  was  granted  a  gold  medal.  Mr.  Joseph  Moe, 
Wood  Street,  Liverpool,  had  a  similar  honour  for  boilers  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes  and  of  approved  utility ;  Messrs.  Bennett 
Brothers,  Liverpool,  a  great  variety  of  garden  requisites  (gold 
medal) ;  Messrs.  Webster  of  Wavertree  sundry  good  frames  aid 
greenhouses ;  and  Mr.  Jack's  wirework,  Ac,  (silver  medals)  and 
Mr.  Johnson's  teak  "  pots  "  were  highly  commended.  Mr.  Frauds 
Briggs,  Sutton,  Chester,  exhibited  views  of  rockwork  which  he 
has  erected  with  great  taste  in  some  of  the  gardens  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Such  was  the  first  Show  of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion that  was  only  suggested  last  autumn  and  fairly  established 
this  year.  It  was  ori^ated  by  the  gardeners  of  the  district,  who 
felt  that  if  they  worked  willingly  and  unitedly  shows  worthy  of 
the  town  might  be  produced,  superior  cultivation  promoted,  asd 
a  wider  interest  in  horticultural  punuits  created.  'The  first  Show 
— a  real  gardeners'  show — has  been  a  greater  success  than  the 
most  sanguine  anticipated,  and  with  harmony  of  action  in  the 
future  and  a  wider  scope  given  to  the  operations  of  the  Assoda 
tion.  still  larger  exhibitions  will  be  produced.  The  A^i^ociatfon 
has  oeen  wholly  managed  by  ^rdenera,  Mr.  Faulkner  of  Woolton 
ELall  Gardens  oeing  toe  dnairman,  and  Mr.  Bardney  of  Noma 
Green  the  Yice-Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Two  hnndsed 
gardenen  are  subscribing  members,  and  generous  support  has  been 

fiven  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  district.    The  directorate 
as  proved  worthy  of  that  support,  and  by  the  prudence  that  has 
been  exercised  in  the  management  merits  such  further  assistaooe 
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<s  will  place  Lirerpool  borticiltaiBll  j  in  a  higher  poeifcioa  thaa 
kit  jet  been  atUuned  bj  that  wealthj  and  important  town.  Aa 
eridenoe  of  the  caure  that  haa  been  exarcMed  by  the  Committee,  it 
ig||leaaarableto  state  that  the  success  of  the  Show  did  not  depend 
•eMirely  on  fine  days,  as  suffieieiit  funds  were  secured  to  pay  the 
pnsBB  and  meet  all  expenses  without  relying  on  the  gate  money ; 
to  that  what  was  taken  on  the  two  fine  d^ja  will,  with  increasing 
ssbsoiptions  that  will  no  doubt  follow,  enable  oetter  prizes  and 
an  extended  schedule  being  prepared  for  another  year.  With  such 
diatingatshed  patrons  as  the  £arl  of  Derby,  the  Earl  of  Sefton. 
and  O^Ionel  J.  Ireland  Blackbume,  M.P.,  and  with  the  Mayor  of 
LiTeipool  as  President  and  an  influential  list  of  Vice-Presidents ; 
with  »  member  oi  the  firm  of  Baring  Brothers  ( W.  B.  Halhed,  Esq.) 
«B  Treasiirer,  and  sound  practical  management,  the  Liverpool 
Eoitknliiiral  Association  can  scarcely  fail  to  become  firmly  esta- 
blisbed,  and  to  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  horticulture 
•of  the  district,  as  it  will  provide  the  public  with  a  means  of  enjoy- 
aeot  at  «noe  salutary  and  instructive,  and  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  beautiful  park  which  the  Corporation  has  provided  for  the 
town.    The  prize  money  was  paid  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

A  SEASON  like  the  present  so  inimical  to  ordinary  bedding 
pbnts  is  beneficial  to  well-arranged  borders  of  hardy  plants. 
The  one  particular  point  to  be  guarded  against  is  to  eschew  all 
attempts  at  forming  large  collections  of  distinct  species.  This 
may  be  very  interesting  employment,  but  it  is  not  the  way  to 
m^  the  borders  gay  and  useful.  I  lately  had  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting  a  large  collection  in  course  of  formation  bya  private 
geotlemaa,  and  found  numbers  of  plants,  interesting  and  beau- 
t^  as  individuals,  but  taking  the  effect  of  the  garden  as  a 
whole  it  was  to  any  ordinary  observer  very  unsatisfactory  ;  in 
£M:t  there  was  no  attempt  at  planting  for  effect,  the  sole  aim 
of  ^e  owner  apparently  being  to  obtain  the  greatest  number 
cf  species.  Gardeners  who  want  to  please  their  employers  must 
plant  their  borders  with  a  selection  of  the  best  plants  only, 
having  at  all  seasons  sufficient  to  insure  an  effective  display — 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  We  have  in  the  kitchen  garden 
fome  300  yards  run  of  these  borders,  and  at  the  present  time 
these  are  rendered  very  effective  by  dozens  of  clumps  of  double 
Pyrethrums,  Campanula  glomerata,  a  grand  plant,  though 
common ;  Lychnis  dioica  flore-plcno,  Greranium  Endressii, 
Lapinus  poly phy  11  us  in  variety  from  seed,  English  and  Spanish 
Irises.  Dwarfer  plants  which  give  a  character  to  tbe  front  rows 
consist  of  clumps  of  Pansics,  Dianthus  plumarius  flore-pleno. 
Achillea  aurea.  Campanula  turbinata,  and  various  single  speci- 
mens of  species  which  bloom  now.  There  are  also  rarious  tall- 
growing  plants  in  the  back  rows,  which  render  the  collection 
varied  and  interesting.  Roses  are  coming  on  to  take  tbe  place 
of  these.  Phloxes,  in  the  best  varieties  closely  planted ; 
Campanulas,  varieties  of  persicifolia ;  C.  grandis,  a  fine  old 
plant ;  Pinks,  Picotees,  and  Camaiicms  of  tiie  Clove  section ; 
late-flowering  annuals  sown  to  fill  np  tbe  gaps  left  \n  tbe  de- 
cayed foliage  of  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Naicisrases,  Sci&Mv  Sui- 
gninaria  canadensis.  Anemones,  Sisyrinchinm  grandiflomm, 
and  other  early-flowering  bulbous  plants  which  have  done  their 
part  earlier  in  the  year.  Later  on  Tritomas,  MichaelmM 
Daisies  in  many  varieties,  Japanese  Anemones,  Sunflowers, 
East  Lothian  Stocks,  &c.,  keep  the  border  gay  until  the  approach 
of  winter  puts  an  end  to  their  beauty. 

In  the  flower  garden  is  a  mixed  border  about  100  yaids  in 
length  planted  for  effect  mostly  in  spring  and  autumn.  This 
border  is  not  strictly  devoted  to  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  as  in 
this  we  have  old  plants  of  Qeraniums  in  conjunction  with 
Calceolarias,  Pentstemons,  Asters,  Gladiolus,  Salvias,  the  best 
annuals,  &c.,  mixed  with  Tritomas,  Phloxes,  Aprapanthus  utn- 
beUatns,  Boses,  Arabis,  Irises,  kc.  In  the  kitchen  garden 
borders  annuals  are  beiug  dispensed  with  as  much  as  possible, 
as  these  do  not  grow  satisfactorily  in  borders  where  the  perma- 
nent plants  render  it  necessary  to  disturb  the  ground  as  little 
as  possible.  It  is  intended  to  re-arrange  these  borders  this 
aitumn,  when  a  sufficient  number  of  perennial  plants  will  be 
planted  to  almost  fill  the  borders. 

In  the  keeping  of  borders  of  permanent  hardy  plants  there 

is  far  more  labour  required  than  is  generally  supposed.    As  a 

vnatter  of  fact  from  April  to  NoTember  unceasing  attention  is 

eeessary  to  keep  them  in  good  order.    There  is  staking  or 

*tuig  off  withered  blooms,  or  putting  a  limit  to  some  aggies- 
plant  intent  on  smothering  a  lowly  neighbour.  Bi^des 
^utine  work,  in  order  to  haye  the  plants  strong  and  flori- 
tYioyery  third  year  the  border  will  require  overhauling  and 
t^^e  lifted,  the  border  manured  and  dug  or  trenched,  and 
dirided  where  necessary,  re-ananged  and  planted. 


In  '*  spring  gardening  "  as  everybody  is  aware,  hardy  flowers 
furnish  the  plants  necessary  for  making  a  display  at  that  sea- 
son. Later  in  the  year  none  of  these  have  tne  brilliancy  of 
Pelargoniums,  combined  with  their  dwarf  habit  and  continued 
florif erottsness ;  neither  have  we  in  any  hardy  plant  the  rich  leaf - 
colouring  such  as  is  found  in  Coleuaes  and  Althemantheras, 
but  in  extensive  gardens  a  change  to  softer  shades  is  not  only 
allowable  but  commendable.  In  two  borders  planted  for  a 
late  display  we  have  a  centre  of  Tritomas,  a  band  of  bedding 
Dahlias,  another  band  of  the  soft  Sedum  spectabile,  and  an 
edging  of  the  elegant  Dactylis  glomerata.  Descending  to 
more  lowly  subjects  we  have  had  a  large  circular  border  car- 
peted with  Veronica  pectinate,  with  scrolls  formed  with 
Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum  and  Oxalis  tropceoloides,  the  reliev- 
ing plants  being  Centaurea  ragusina  or  Chamaepeuce  diacantha, 
Sedum  elegans  edging  the  whole  design.  Another  bed  which 
we  have  not  been  allowed  to  change  has  a  large  Sweet  Bay  for 
a  centre,  with  Sedum  latifolium  atropurpureum  round  it ;  the 
main  body  of  the  bed  being  the  golden -variegated  Thymus 
citriodorus,  with  a  broad  band  of  Santolinaincana  as  an  edging. 
A  large  round  bed  we  have  filled  with  Roses  pegged  down, 
carpeted  with  Violas  and  edged  with  the  pretty  white  variety 
of  Campanula  pumila.  At  present  this  edging  is  very  beautiful. 
Hardy  plants  are  also  employed  in  combination  with  tender- 
flowering  and  foliage  plants,  as  also  in  combination  where 
both  are  employed.  As  is  the  case  with  mixed  borders  so 
with  these  in  beds,  a  great  amount  of  attention  is  requisite 
to  keep  them  in  thorough  condition,  the  gain  as  regards  their 
requiring  less  work  being  comparatively  slight. 

Of  course  in  these  days,  when  it  takes  a  dozen  plants  to  the 
square  foot,  any  relief  to  the  propagating  department  in  spring 
is  an  advantage  ;  but  on  the  whole  I  would  not  so  much  recom- 
mend a  large  number  of  these  hardy  subjects  to  be  grown  on 
that  account,  as  because  of  their  own  intrinsic  merits,  which 
are  not  the  slightest  amongst  cultivated  plants.  The  man  who 
can  see  his  way  to  employing  permanent  plants  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  flower  beds  or  borders  will  be  wise  to  do  so. — 
R.  P.  B. 

ROSES. 

I  CANNOT  agree  with  "  A.  C."  that  Due  de  Wellington  is 
the  same  or  so  much  the  same  as  Fisher  Holmes  as  to  be  a 
synonym.  In  three  places  in  my  garden  1  have  the  two  plants 
planted  together.  I  often  place  Roses  much  alike  together  to 
compare  them,  and  on  the  whole  Fisher  Holmes  is  more  like 
Charles  Lef ebvre  or  Marguerite  Brassac  than  Due  de  Wellington, 
which  is  both  brighter  in  the  outer  petal  and  deeper  and  more 
concentrated  in  colour  than  Fisher  Holmes.  I  wonder  more 
persons  do  not  grow  Madame  Caillat,  it  is  splendid  with  me 
this  year. 

In  your  remarks  on  Manchester  it  was  suggested  that  Messrs. 
P/iul  k  Son  ran  a  close  contest  id  the  seventy -twos.  I  thought 
so  at  first  as  theirs  were  in  a  better  light,  but  on  taking  the 
points  accurately  theie  was  not  the  least  doubt  Mr.  Cant  was 
far  ahead,  and  the  second  was  also  many  points  above  Messrs. 
Pauls',  who  had  spoilt  their  stand  by  some  very  coarse  and  over- 
grown blooms  in  the  back  row.  Considering  the  short  time 
allowed  to  the  Judges,  I  was  thankful  I  had  two  such  good 
men  to  aasivt  as  Messrs.  Jowitt  and  Soaoiea^ — C.  P.  P. 


ACANTHACEOUS  PLANTS  FOR  WINTER 

FLOWERING.— No.  2. 
BBLOPBROXB. 

A  OENUS  containing  many  beautiful  species ;  some  of  the 
finest,  however,  have  not  yet  reached  us  as  living  plants.  It  is 
distinguished  by  a  five-cleft  calyx,  the  lower  portion  being 
three-lobed  and  most  conspicuous,  the  upper  portion  concave  ; 
the  stamens,  two  in  numl]^r,  are  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the 
corolla,  and  the  anthers  spurred  at  the  base ;  stigma  awl- 
shaped  ;  ovary  two-celled,  with  two  ovules  in  each  ceU.  All 
are  natives  of  South  America,  and  require  to  be  grown  in 
an  ordinary  stove  temperature.  The  soil  should  consist  of 
leaf  soil,  peat,  sand,  and  loam  well  incorporated,  and  abun- 
dance of  water  must  be  provided  whilst  tha  pitokta  are  growing 
actively. 

B.  eiliata. — ^A  handsome  slender-growing  plant  of  great 
beauty,  attaining  a  height  of  about  2  feet,  its  free-branohing 
habit  being  very  favoorable  to  the  production  of  good  speci* 
mens.  The  leaves  are  some  2  to  3  mches  long,  ovate  lanceo* 
late  in  shape,  deep  green  above,  paler  below.    Flowers  pro- 
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dnoed  in  tetmiiud  fMcicIea  in  gnat  profncion ;  colour  pmpliili 
violet,  U>e  bsse  of  the  lower  pottion  ol  the  oorc^  white.  It 
eonefl  into  flower  dniiCK  the  months  of  KoTCmbei  tnd  Decem- 
ber.   NatiTe  of  YeaeindA,  &c. 

B.  molaeea. — A  plant  of  similar  habit  to  the  procedisg,  bnt 
not  «t)ch  a  free-bmnchlng  apedea.    Leaves  aboot  3  inches  long, 


ute^  and  deep  grsei),     Flowera  pradnced 


Thi»  is  a  small  genns  of  tlte  order,  tbe  spedea  here  vtxnA 


n  cnltivatioii.    The 


lanceolate,  acnmiuate,  dark  green  leaves.    Flowers  prodaced  is 
great  profusion  on  long  terminal  axillary  spikes  ;  coloar  rtc^ 
gambogie  yellow,  with  orange  centre.    It  Sowers  at  tbe  end 
antnmn  and  b^uining  of  winter.    Kative  of  West  Afnca, 


_  _  n  bononr  M  the  indefatigable 

bnt  ill-fated  (mveller  attached  to  Dr.  Baikie'a  last  Niger  expedi- 
tion.   It  is  a  bold'^rowing  plant  nith  large,  opposite,  oblong 


BTXFSANOPHTSUU. 
ft  lemarkable  fsct  that  all  the  known  speci''' 
re  American,  saving  the  species  here  qo' 
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Qpm  to  be  »  DAtiTe  of  Vest  Altk»,  baving  been  Best  from 
HoK  bj  Dr.  Bukie  when  on  hia  last  Niger  ezpedltimi,  and  in 
iaaa  of  whom  it  ii  named.  It  ia  a  stnmg-gTowing  plant, 
nil  deserriiig  a  place  in  every  store  for  the  bnghtneas  of  its 
jitaaoaa  flowen  and  the  long  time  it  maintaiiui  a  dispU; 
limgh  the  winter  monttis.    Coltnre  r '  ~' — ■--' 


3.  Baikiei  (Bg.  II).— A  laffmticoM  plant,  attaining  a  heigbt 
of  3  to  3  feet  or  more  ;  lew  lapid  in  its  growth  than  many 
plants  of  this  order,  and  we  wonid  thetefore  adrise  the  plante 
to  be  grown  a  second  year.  LeaveB  oppoaile,  4  to  6  inches 
long,  orate  lanceolate  in  shape,  light  green.  Flowen  produced 
in  latge  tetminal  paniclea  ;  corolla  tubnlar  with  a  recurved 


DICBNTRAN  THKKA. 

01  the  distinguishing  characters  of  QiiM  geaoM  we  have  no 
hiowledge  ;  as  tar  as  ou  experience  goes  it  is  the  only  species, 
ud  also  Tery  rare,  at  present  in  cnltJTation.  It  is  a  bold-grow- 
ing plant,  attaining  a  neigfat  of  some  6 1«  S  feet  or  more  id  its 


habitat,  but  fortonately  it  prodnccs  its  flowers  freely 
long  before  it  reaches  these  dimensions.  Being  each  a  strong 
grower  it  should  be  potted  in  a  heavier  compost  than  is  usoallx 
done  with  plants  of  ttiis  order,  say  about  two  parts  loam  and 
one  part  G«ch  of  leaf  mould,  peat,  and  sand. 

J}.  maenipliyUa. — A  bold  handaome  plant.  Leaves  somewhat 
orate  lanceolate  or  obovate  with  nndulate  margins,  about  1  foot 
long,  smooth  and  deep  green.    Flowers  numerous,  about  1^  inchi 
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long,  deep  rosy  purple,  internally  white,  produced  upon  erect 
terminal  spikes  about  the  same  length  as  the  leaves.  It  blooms 
in  midwinter.  Native  of  B^emando  Po  and  various  parts  of 
West  Africa. 

FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

From  several  reports  received  from  numerous  places  in 
Durham  and  Northumberland  of  the  fruit  crops  this  year,  it 
may  be  generally  said  that  all  small  fruits  are  up  to  or  were 
above  the  ordinary  average,  whilst  Strawberries  seem  to  be 
very  prolific  indeed  ;  but  slugs  are  sadly  interfering  with  them, 
and  as  yet  very  small  quantities  of  fruit  have  been  gathered, 
which  have  principally  consisted  of  Black  Prince.  There  has 
been  an  almost  entire  absence  of  sun,  while  rain  has  fallen  more 
or  less  every  day.  All  wall  fruits  are  generally  thin.  Plums 
perhaps  being  best ;  but  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Apricots  will  not 
be  near  an  average.  It  may  be  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  here 
that  in  some  cases  where  Peaches  on  walls  have  received 
no  protection  they  are  bearing  the  best  crops.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  at  Axwell  Park,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
fully  verifies  your  correspondent  Mr.  Witherspoon,  when  he 
stated  in  your  columns  that  a  Peach  was  as  hardy  as  a  Pear. 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  on  standards  and  pyramids  are  also 
very  inferior,  although  better  prospects  as  regards  bloom  were 
never  finer,  and  at  the  same  time  the  season  being  so  late,  it 
was  considered  of  great  advantage  to  the  north  ;  but  the 
humid  and  wet  state  of  the  atmosphere  must  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  failure. 

The  above  observations  may  be  said,  with  few  exceptloDfl, 
to  represent  the  state  of  the  fruit  crops  in  the  two  counties, 
and  one  of  the  exceptions  is  Holeyn  Hall ;  for  Mr.  Cook  there 
has  an  excellent  crop  both  of  wall  fruit  small  bush  fruit,  and 
fruit  on  standards,  small  pyramids,  &c.,  as  some  of  the  Pears 
and  Plums  on  the  wall  he  has  had  to  thin.  Early  vegetables 
have  been  fully  a  month  and  six  weeks  late.  In  some  in- 
stances Peas  have  been  two  months  in  bloom.  We  grow  here 
William  I.  for  our  early  Pea,  but  do  not  consider  it  the  earliest 
one,  the  true  Dillistone  being  earlier ;  but  William  I.  is  more 
productive,  and  therefore  we  do  not  mind  waiting  a  few  days 
longer,  and  this  year  it  has  just  grown  with  us  twice  its  height 
— ^viz.,  7  feet.— B,  Cowan. 


ROSE  SHOW  AT  BEBINGTON. 

Thb  first  Exhibition  of  the  Wirrel  Rose  Sbciety  was  held  on 
July  29th  in  a  tent  erected  in  the  Mayer  Library  Ground^  Lower 
Bebington.  As  an  attempt  to  gauge  the  number  and  enthasiasm 
of  local  Rose-?rowers  the  sucoess  of  the  experiment  most  have 
proved  very  gratif  vin^.  For  the  silver  cup  of  the  Society,  twenty- 
four  cut  blooms,  distmct  varieties,  there  were  five  entries.  There 
were  no  fewer  than  sixteen  competitorB  in  the  next  class,  twenty- 
four  varieties  of  cut  blooms  ^money  prizes)  ;  seventeen  entries  m 
that  of  six  varieties  ;  sixteen  m  that  of  three  varieties  ;  ten  in  the 
single  cut  bloom,  Hybrid  Perpetual  class ;  and  seven  in  the  one 
cut  bloom.  Tea  or  Noisette  class.  In  the  last  class,  open  to  all 
comers,  nureerymen  and  growers  for  sale  included,  seventy -two 
distinct  varieties  of  cut  blooms,  there  were  but  two  competitors, 
the  explanation  being  the  great  difficulty,  except  to  the  most  ex- 
tensive  cultivators,  of  securing  so  large  a  number  of  show  blooms. 
The  condition  practically  amounted  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
nurserymen  in  the  district.  This,  however,  can  hardly  be  re- 
gretted in  one  sense,  as  the  result  demonstrated  the  wealth  of 
material  existing  among  the  resident  gentlemen  amateur  class  of 
growers,  and  their  commendable  spirit  of  rivalry.  If  such  a  show 
as  that  of  Saturday  could  be  got  together  in  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culties attending  a  first  effort,  and  positively  the  worst  season  on 
record,  what  a  glorious  future  the  Society  has  before  it  I 

We  oelieve  it  owes  its  existence  to  a  few  earnest  ro8arians,who, 
having  themselves  realised  the  pleasures  of  the  pursuit,  were 
desirous  of  extending  a  knowledge  of.  and  giving  an  impetus  to, 
the  practice  of  so  delightful  an  art.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
Society  is  made  to  embrace  the  extensive  hundred  of  Wirral ;"  but 
it^  locale  could  not  have  been  more  fittingly  chosen  than  at  Be- 
bington, which  seems  indeed  the  rery  home  of  the  queen  of 
flowers.  Every  cottage  has  its  Gloire  de  Dijon  or  its  G^n^ral 
Jacqueminot,  while  the  proprietors  of  some  of  the  neighbouring 
villas  literally  number  their  trees  by  the  thousand.  Happily  it 
requires  no  elaborate  training,  or  technical  knowledge,  or  espe- 
cially fine  taste,  to  grow  and  thoroughly  appreciate  a  beautiful 
Rose  One  of  the  most  successful  of  Saturday's  exhibitors  is  a 
gentleman  who,  it  is  said,  does  all  his  flower  gardening  himself, 
and  whose  pleasure  pound  is  as  admirable  for  its  trimness  and 
order  as  for  being  bright  with  flowers.  For  uniformity  of  excel- 
lence in  so  large  a  number,  as  might  be  expected,  the  palm  must 
be  awarded  to  the  two  collections  of  seventy-two  each  exhibited 


h^  Messrs.  James  Dickson  <k  Co.,  first  prixe,  and  Messrs.  F.  dt  A. 
Dickson  dc  Sons,  second.  StiU,  scarcely  any  diminution  of  ex- 
cellence was  observable  in  the  magnificent  array  of  twenty-four 
blooms  sent  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall,  Larchwood,  which  carried  off  the 
Society's  silver  cup.  This  splendid  collection  included  Marie 
Baumann,  La  France,  Paul  Neyron.  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  Dapuv-Jamain,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Thomas  Mills, 
Monte  Christo,  John  Hopper,  Abel  Carriere^  Dr.  Andry,  Baronne 
de  Rothschild,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Etienne  Levet,  Madame 
Hausmann,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Princess  Louise  Victoria,  Souvenir 
de  Charles  Montault,  Alfred  Colomb,  Imp^ratrice  Eue^nie,  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  and  Thomas  Methven. 
The  twenty-four  Roses  exhibited  by  Mr.  William  Just,  Eastham, 
which  secured  first  honours  in  Class  2,  made  up  a  wonderfully 
fine  collection,  and  are  equally  worthv  of  being  named  indi- 
vidually. Tbey  were  Magna  Charta,  "iMarquise  de  Castellane, 
Thomas  Mills,  Elie  Morel,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Madame  Nachurv, 
Anna  de  Diesbach,  John  Hopper,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marquise  de 
Mortemart,  Dr.  Andry,  Capitaine  Christy,  Etienne  Levet,  Madame 
Clemence  Joigneaux,  Madame  A.  Rothschild,  Due  de  Rohan, 
Boule  de  Neige,  General  Washington,  Madame  C.  Wood,  La 
France,  President  Willermoz,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan,  and  Fran9ois  Micheion.  Generally  speaking  there  was  a 
^ucity  of  yellow  Roses,  those  shown  including  Mar^chal  Kiel, 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  Celine  Forestier,  Climbing  Devoniensis  (an  ex- 
quisite specimen),  and  Narcisse.  Aoiong  the  whites  the  purity  of 
Baronne  Maynard  was  especially  striking.  Souvenir  de  la  Mai- 
maison,  with  its  delicate  flesh  tint  and  grand  habit,  was  well 
represented.  The  pink  section,  of  which  La  France  and  Baronne 
de  Rothschild  may  be  taken  as  types,  were  very  plentiful.  Bright 
reds,  vermilions,  "crimsons,  carmines,  purples,  were  in  almost 
endless  variety  ;  and  the  rich  profusion  of  dark  velvetv  flowere 
indicated  the  general  estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  It 
required  no  little  discrimination  to  distinguish  between  the  con- 
flict of  names ;  some  daring  persons  even  essayed  to  point  out 
the  same  Rose  under  three  or  four  different  titles. 

There  were  one  or  two  glaring  cases  of  error  in  naming. 
Perhaps,  also,  a  little  more  attention  to  correctness  in  the  spelling 
might  have  been  reasonably  expected,  seeing  that  the  cottager 
class  was  entirely  absent,  and  the  ease  with  which  authorities 
can  be  referred  to.  By-the-by,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
admit  exhibits  from  cottage  gardens  at  the  next  Show  ?  Theie 
is  no  such  thing  as  monopoly  in  the  culture  of  Roses,  and  the 
much-coveted  '*  Tellow  Moss  "  mskj  some  dav  turn  up  in  a  lowly 
garden,  just  as  the  White  Bath  Moss  and  the  Unique  were  dis- 
covered. 

Mr.  Dowie  (Hoy lake)  and  Mr.  Elliott,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Q. 
Bateson,  New  Heys,  Allerton,  were  the  Judges. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


The  season  is  now  sufiSciently  advanced  to  enable  me  to 
speak  with  some  certainty  with  regard  to  the  crop— at  all 
events  in  my  own  garden.  I  had  a  fair  crop  of  Early  Prolific, 
also  of  Keens'  Belling,  a  large  one  of  Yicomtesse  H^ricart 
de  Thury,  rather  a  poor  one  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Presi- 
dent ;  but  the  best  crop  of  all  wa»  Myatt's  Prolific  aluu 
Wonderful,  which  I  grow  in  a  double  line  as  an  edging.  This 
unusual  season  suited  this  Strawberry  very  well.  The  crop 
was  very  large,  and  in  places  the  fruit  so  crowded  together 
that  it  would  not  have  ripened  if  I  had  not  placed  foiked 
sticks  to  support  the  fruit  stems  and  keep  them  separated  from 
one  another.  I  do  not  consider  this  a  first-rate  Strawberry, 
but  it  was  very  useful  this  year  when  some  of  the  others  were 
lew  abundant  than  usual,  and  not  being  in  a  bed  they  dried 
more  quickly. 

I  was  glad  to  see  your  correspondent  Mr.  Laxton  gives  so 
good  an  account  of  Keens'  Seedling  and  Sir  Joseph  f  axton, 
for  these  are  two  Strawberries  which  I  have  recommended  as 
being  two  of  the  best  in  cultivation,  and  so  they  undoubtedly 
are  in  this  district.  Some  people  have  discarded  Keens'  Seed- 
ling because  the  fruit  is  small  after  the  first  picking,  but  I 
think  they  have  acted  very  unwisely  if  it  thrives  on  their 
ground,  and  that  is  the  only  reason,  for  I  obtain  a  larger 
weight  of  fruit  from  plants  occupying  the  same  space  of 
ground  than  any  other,  and  it  renders  me  almost  independent 
of  the  season.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has  not  done  as  well  with 
me  as  last  year.  It  ripens  slowly,  and  there  was  an  unusual 
number  of  mouldy  berries,  but  that  has  been  a  common  com- 
plaint with  many  varieties  this  year.  I  gave  some  liquid  ma- 
nure to  one  bed  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  this  spring,  and  I  am 
sure  it  did  more  harm  than  good  by  encouraging  the  growth  of 
too  many  leaves.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  try  the  experi- 
ment again.  My  Strawberries  are  well  manured  in  November, 
and  I  think  that  is  all  they  require.  I  have  been  trying  three 
varieties  lately  which  I  have  not  had  before — Lucas,  Amateur, 
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sod  SouTenir  de  Eieff.  They  are  all  good,  but  I  do  not  reonire 
than,  although  I  think  of  oontmuing  the  flist  a  little  longer, 
as  it  is  BO  well  spoken  of. 

With  r^^ard  to  some  olt  tfae  later  yarieties,  Frogmore  Pine  is 
not  later  than  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  ox  I  had  the  wron^  rariety 
sent  aie,  and  Eleanor  ia  a  gieat  failure.    I  b&ye  grown  it  three 
yesis  and  neyer  had  ludf  a  cfop.    It  is  much  uif ezior  to  the 
Xttni  Pnie»  and  will  not  be  continaed.    The  varieties  I  recom- 
mend  for  this  district  are  Boden^s  Early  Prolific,  Keens'  Seed- 
lings Sir  Joaeph  Paxton,  President,  La  Constante,  Myatt*s  Pro- 
liic  as  an  edging,  and  Elton  Pine.    The  above  are  all  I  want 
except  some  othc^  for  preserving.    The  complaint  is  that  they 
axe  too  good  and  the  preserve  too  rich.    Some  were  tried  in 
Bed  Currant  jnice  and  made  an  excellent  preserve,  bnt  tasted 
rstber  too  much  of  tiie  Corrant.     Yicomtesse  H^ricart  de 
Tbioy  I  am  trying  this  year,  and  think  of  procuring  Bivers's 
£Iiz&    Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  recommend  a  few 
more  that  are  fair  croppers  and  a  little  brisk  in  flavour.    For 
Kuls  wh€9«  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  President  are  apt  to  ran  too 
much  to  leaf  I  should  recommend  Early  Prolific,  Sir  Hairy, 
Amateur,  and  La  Constante.    My  method  of  cultivation  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Bev.  G.  P.  Peach,  except  that  in  droughty 
seasons  I  do  not  cut  any  runners  off  the  late  varieti^. — 
AKATE9B,  Gireneeiter» 

ON  CIRCUIT. 

Whils  Her  Majesty's  most  honourable  Judges  are  sooaring 
&e  coontry,  and  C^ef  Justices,  Chief  Baron,  Puisne  Judges, 
and  fay  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  are  to  be  founa  in 
eveiy  assiEe  town  in  the  kingdom,  there  are  some  of  us  who, 
al&oogfa  we  have  not  attained  the  ermine  or  even  the  silk, 
have  been  engaged  in  a  pursuit  which,  bearing  the  same  name, 
yet  exereifles  itself  in  a  very  different  way.  Before  us  are 
fanmght  no  beetle-browed  ruiBans,  no  slattern  drabs  on  whose 
Isoe  crime  baa  left  its  mark.  We  have  to  put  on  no  blade  cap 
to  ooademn  the  wretched  prisoners  to  the  gallows  or  sentence 
them  to  penal  servitude.  We  are  judges,  but  I  flatter  myself 
we  bear  a  greater  simiUtude  to  Paris  than  to  Judge  Jefferies, 
and  instead  of  holding  a  bloody  assise  we  hold  the  golden 
Apple,  and  hare  to  adjudge  it  in  accordance  with  its  inscrip- 
tion, ^^Detwr  puUfktioriJ"  True  we  have  some  criminals  at 
times,  as  £or  instance  when  an  iaspostor  calling  himself  Bev.  H. 
lyOmbrain  was  placed  amongst  a  set  of  lovely  dames,  as  if 
he  belonged  to  the  refined  £imily  of  the  Teas,  when  punish- 
ment had  to  be  meted  out  to  him.  We  are,  indeed,  sometimes 
obliged  to  complain  of  even  high-titled  ladies  that  they  are 
fiuied  or  dirty  (imagine  our  impudence)  !  bnt  that  is  all.  Then 
ve  axe  not  obliged  to  listen  to  Mr.  Seijeant  Buzfuz,  or  his  dear 
brother  Mr.  Se^eant  Fuzbuz,  as  they  so  beautifully  argue  that 
Usck  is  white.  Ko,  our  judgment  is  carried  fbrwaid  in  silence 
and  quiet.  We  allow  each  candidate  to  show  themselves  off  to 
tfae  best  of  their  ability,  and  so  give  fair  play  to  all.  Well,  I 
have  been  lately  on  circuit  in  this  capacity,  and  as  the  places 
where  the  assizes  have  been  held  have  before  now  been  noticed 
in  the  Journal  it  may  be  of  interest  if  I  record  my  experiences. 

SBWTPOK  feTBWART. 

It  is  now  four  veara  since^  jrielding  to  the  earnest  request  of  a 
brother  parson  who  is  bow  m  Oeylon,  and  who,  I  hope,  is  not  in- 
tinded  in  Heber's  line,  **  Wheie  only  man  is  vile,"  I  journeyed  to 
tlds  somewhat  oat-of-tfae-way  place,  bat  which,  notwithstanding, 
is  the  only  one  so  far  as  I  know  where  exhibiton  from  the  three 
kiagdoms  have  exhibited  together,  with  the  exception  of  Helens- 
burgh, in  the  same  part  of  the  world.  The  ready  access  to  the 
norUi  of  Ireland  by  Stranraer  enables  those  very  snooessfnl 
gravers  tfae  Messrs.  Diokson  of  Newtonaxds  to  compete,  while  in 
rarmer  years  Messrs.  Oant,  Pan!,  and  Ctanston  have  entered  the 
lirtB.  'Aie  8oot<^  nurserymen  are  at  home,  so  that  the  Shamrock, 
Boss,  and  Thistle  can  meet  together  in  the  same  friendly  contest. 
Like  all  Bose  shows  this  year  it  has  shown  the  evidence  of  the 
serere  and  trying  season  we  have  passed  through — bo  severe  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  that  in  that  district,  nsnally  so  free  from 
ttrere  weather,  not  onir  had  they  thirteen  weeks  in  winter  during 
whieh  they  were  unable  to  put  a  spade  into  the  ground,  favt  in 
ttis  middle  of  June,  as  Mr.  Dickson  informed  me,  the  carte  coming 
iito  Kewtonaids  were  covered  up  to  their  axles  in  haU,  that  all 
Hbe  foliage  was  cut  off  the  Boees,  and  even  the  Potatoes  were  left 
with  only  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  showing.  All  who  know  Ireland 
know  how  exceptional  this  is,  and  all  Bose-growers  will  estimate 
the  difficulty  of  coming  up  to  one*8  usual  form  in  such  a  case,  and 
J9i  a  most  beantifnl  stand  was  shown  by  them,  gaining  the  first 
prize  and  the  National  6ocietv*s  silver  medal.  Messrs.  Dickson 
staged  their  flowen  in  painted  and  highly  varnished  stands,  snch 
mare  used  for  Dahlias,  and  derated  above  the  stand  a  few  inches, 


and  to  my  mind  this  is  preferable  to  moss  provided  it  suits  the 
flowers  as  well.  Moss  is  not  always  presentable,  and  I  cannot  say 
that  dyed  wool^  as  we  have  seen  it  this  year,  is  any  improvement ; 
whereas  the  bright  green  stand  is  always  fresh  and  neat.  Not 
being  an  exhibitor  1  cannot  say  how  they  would  stand  as  to 
colour,  dkc.,  but  I  am  bonnd  to  acknowledge  as  shown  by  Messrs. 
Dickson  they  were  exceedingly  elegant  and  good.  Amongst  the 
varieties  exhibited  by  them  were  Alfred  Colomb,  Xavier  Olibo, 
Mons.  Neman,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  La  France,  very  fine ;  Mios. 
George  Paul  Mawuerite  de  St.  Amand,  Doc  de  Wellington,  very 
good  'j  Mons.  £.  T.  Teas,  fine  ;  Etienne  Levet.  Horace  Yemet, 
ICarie  Banmann,  very  good ;  Baronne  de  Bothscnild^  Oonstantine 
Fretiakoff,  Bichard  Laxton,  very  fine  ;  Comtesse  de  Murinais,  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield  (Bennett)  very  good.  Oonstantine  Fretiakoff  is 
like  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  bnt  perhaps  an  improvement  on  that 
popular  flower.  Lord  ^Beaconsfield  was  gooo.  It  is  a  seedling 
mtroduced  by  Mr.  Bennett  of  Salisbuiy,  but  not  one  of  his  own 
raising.  Mr.  Bmith  of  Stranraer  was  second  in  this  class,  with 
blooms  inferior  indeed  to  Mr.  Dickson's,  but  greatly  in  advance  of 
his  exhibits  of  four  years  ago.  Amongst  his  blooms  were  Duo 
de  Wellington,  Thomas  Mills,  always  good  in  this  climate ;  Moae. 
E.  Y.  Teas,  very  fine ;  Louis  Yan  Kontte,  Penelope  Mayo,  of  fine 
form  and  good  coloar ;  Bichard  Wallace,  John  Fraser,  a  Bose  I 
have  not  seen  for  years,  and  it  is  often  thus  in  these  provincial 
exhibitions  one  comes  across  some  neglected  or  forgotten  Bose, 
making  one  question  whether  it  had  been  justly  condemned ; 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  which  has  been  shown  very  good  this  year, 
but  too  like  Beynolds  Hole  in  colour ;  Marshal  Yaillant,  Oamille 
Bemardin,  Fisher  Holmes,  very  like  Due  de  Wellington^  and 
Charles  Lefebvre.  The  same  exhibitor  oecnpied  similar  positions 
in  twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes.  Mr.  Dickson's  stand  contained 
sood  examples  of  Comtesse  Ouvaroff,  Niphetos.  Alba  Boasa, 
Madame  WiUermoz,  Marshal  Neil,  Madame  Miolan  Carvalho,  a 
seedling  from  Cloth  of  Gold,  somewhat  deeper  in  colour,  but  I 
fear,  like  it,  shy^bloomiuff :  Madame  Marie  Amand,  Madame  Levet, 
and  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  Mr.  Smith's  contained  many  of  the  same 
sort,  but  he  had  also  Madame  Lambard,  a  rose-coloured  flower  of 
good  form.    It  is  also  said  to  be  a  good  grower. 

Passing  now  to  the  amateurs,  there  was  a  manifest  improvement 
in  the  greater  number  of  the  Boses,  notwithstanding  the  season  ; 
and  by  amateurs  I  mean  not  growers  for  sale,  as  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion  made  between  the  gardeners  of  private  gentlemen  and  ama- 
teors  who  do  not  keep  a  regular  gardener.  Mr.  Kirk  exhibited 
an  excellent  twenty-four,  obtaining  first  prise  and  the  National 
Society's  bronze  medal,  in  which  were  fine  blooms  of  La  France, 
Louisa  Wood,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambrid^  Etienne  Levet.  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Annie  Laxton,  Siutan  of  Zanzibar,  Due  de  Wellington, 
Dnke  of  Edinburgh,  Catherine  Mermet,  Dupuy-Jamain,  and  other 
well-known  kincu ;  and  Mr.  McMorren  amongst  those  strictly 
amateurs  exhibited  some  fine  blooms.  One  class  here  I  have  seen 
advocated  for  general  adoption — viz.,  sweet-scented  Boses,  but  my 
experience  is  not  favourable.  I  should  have  disqualified  aU  but 
one  stand ;  but  when  I  was  assured  that  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
was  a  perfumed  Bose  it  was  clear  to  me  that  noses  are  not  all  of 
the  same  pattern  even  as  to  their  olfactory  nerves.  The  Society 
has  made  such  good  progress,  has  thrown  itself  so  thoroughly  into 
the  endeavour  to  secure  a  good  Show  and  to  diffuse  a  taste  for 
Boses,  that  it  is  a  pity  anything  should  fall  short  in  it ;  and  thsie- 
fore  I  hope  and  believe  tliat  it  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  addition 
of  foliage,  which  it  now  permits.  To  see  Tea-scented  Bosea  sur- 
rounded by  H^rfarid  Perpetual  foliage  is  not  a  pleasant  sight,  and 
as  I  have  said  it  is  doomed  here,  in  the  last  phuse  in  which  I  know 
the  rule  to  exist. 

I  must  reserve  Helensburgh  and  Leek  for  my  next  paper,  only 
adding  that  the  same  kind  and  cordial  greeting  I  have  ever  had 
here  was  no  way  diminished,  and  everything  was  done  to  make 
my  short  sojourn  an  agreeable  one. — D.,  Deal. 


LIQUID  MANURE  FOR  FOBCED  OTRAWBERRIES. 

Undeb  the  above  heading  '<  As  Old  Qbowkb.*'  says  (page 
^).  that  **no  stimulant  acts  more  promptly  than  water  in 
which  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  dissolved."  This  is 
worth  repeating  half  a  dosen  times  a  year,  until  every  reader 
of  the  Journal  who  cnltiwtes  Strawberries  has  it  impressed  on 
his  memiMy.  We  have  tried  it  again  and  again  on  Stnw- 
berries  in  pots  and  in  quarters,  and  it  is  most  effectval  in 
sweUingmff  fine  berries. 

Last  year  our  employer  condemned  a  bed  of  Strawbeny 
plants  which  had  done  good  service  for  eight  years  running  t 
The  reason  was  that  the  plants  were  exhausted.  Now  we  dn 
not  believe  in  Strawbeny  plants  getting  exhausted  so  kog  as 
they  can  find  their  proper  food ;  but  if  that  is  not  to  hand  of 
oaune  the  plants  wul  fail.  We  wished  to  experiment  on  the 
old  plants,  for  we  wen  loth  to  dig  them  up,  as  we  have  always 
nincii  trouble  in  obtaining  a  young  plantation  in  proper  fosm. 
We  asked  a  year's  rettnte  for  the  phmtation,  and  a  few  peimila 
of  nitonte  of  soda,  and  prophesied  (from  past  experienee) 
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newed  vigour  to  the  old  plants.  We  obtained  our  request,  so 
in  Septembej  last  year  we  gave  a  good  top-dressing  of  decom- 
posed manure  as  usual.  Our  soil  is  thin— 8  inches — and 
miserably  poor  and  stony,  and  an  annual  top-dressing  is 
necessary.  During  winter  the  ground  was  soaked  with  cow^s 
urine,  also  an  annual  process  with  us  which  we  find  of  great 
l)enefit.  In  April  we  sprinkled  between  the  rows  a  good  dress- 
ing of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  now  (July  26th)  the  old  plants  are 
•eartremely  robust,  and  carrying  such  a  profusion  of  vigorous 
'Stalks  baring  clusters  of  such  berries  as  we  believe  was  never 
seen  before  in  the  garden.  The  variety  is  Garibaldi  (Yicom- 
tesse  H^ricart  de  Thuty).  We  left  1^  loot  between  the  rows 
to  give  plenty  of  room  for  straw,  and  over  this  space  the  stalks 
lure  reacning  and  interplaiting  with  those  of  the  neighbouring 
row,  and  are  so  borne  to  the  ground  that  we  were  obliged  to 
JTun  cord  along  each  side,  supported  every  2  feet  or  so  by  sticks, 
to  prevent  them  lying  in  heaps  on  the  ground.  Oh  !  for  sun 
to  ripen  them,  and  oh  1  that  the  rain  might  cease  I  "  The  rain 
it  rameth  every  day  "  here,  and  for  the  sun  we  never  see  it  at 
all ;  but  that  is  everybody's  cry. 

Before  closing  it  might  be  worth  while  directing  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  ash  of  Strawberries  (the  fruit)  contains  as  much 
as  27  per  cent,  of  soda  and  21  per  cent,  of  potash.  Horse  drop- 
pings, which  your  correspondent  "  Old  Gboweb  "  stacks  with 
nis  loam  to  make  it  rich,  afford  only  2  per  cent.,  and  of  potash 
^mething  like  11  per  cent. ;  hence  tne  beneficial  action  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  Guano  does  not  afford  much  more  soda  than 
horse  droppings ;  and  as  for  potash,  it  ought  to  be  known  that 
•of  the  whole  manurial  matter  in  cow  urinp  24  per  cent  consists 
of  potash  salts.  As  for  bones,  they  afford  neither  potash  nor 
soda,  but  are  still  very  good  in  an  ordinary  compost ;  and  the 
stacking  of  loam  with  horse  droppings,  as  advised  by  **  Old 
-Oboweb,'*  is  also  a  capital  plan  for  getting  ordinary  loam  into 
ik  fine  potting  condition.  A  good  sowing  of  cow  urine  applied 
to  the  loam  stack  further  improves  it,  and  such  prepared  loam 
is  capital  for  growlng-on  Strawberry  plants  or,  indeed,  any 
loam-loving  pUnt,  but  sometimes  further  aid  is  necessary 
'before  perfection  is  attained.  Observation,  experience  (that 
-of  others  as  well  as  our  own),  science— what  an  amount  of 
delight  these  throw  on  the  commonest  everyday  occupation  t 

It  is  well  when  we  read  attentively  and  aright  the  lessons 
which  lie  in  a  handful  of  mlt,  a  potful  of  loam,  a  spadeful  of 
manure,  or  a  square  foot  of  atmospheric  air.  Speaking  of  salt 
Teminds  us  that  we  have  noticea  very  good  results  from  a 
jsprinkling  of  this  on  Strawberry  beds,  especially  when  accom- 
panied by  a  soaking  of  diluted  cow  urine.— Single-handed. 


Pie  Chusts.— Resolution  of  the  National  Rose  Society  :— 
**  That  the  Society  discountenance  by  every  means  in  its  power 
the  holding  of  two-days  Rose  shows.**  Result— That  m  the 
present  year,  the  President  and  many  members  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee who  passed  this  resolution  have  not  only  competed 
at  Norwich,  a  two-days  show,  but  have  done  their  b^t  to 
zesnscitate  the  Birminghiun  Show  on  the  same  objectionable 
1)asis.  If  all  the  Society's  resolutions  are  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  may  not  we  suppose  they  were  made  to  be 
broken  ?— Yeby  Much  Perplexed. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
The  number  of  persons  who  paid  for  admission  to  The 

BOTAL  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOdEOT'S  GARDENS  OU  Bank  Holi- 

•day,  August  4th,  was  11,842  at  2d.  «  £94  lOi,  id. 

The  ettobm  on  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning 

produced  some  disastrous  effects  in  the  west  of  London,  particu- 
larly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eew  and  Richmond.  The  on- 
nsually  heavy  rain  was  accompanied  by  hail  of  great  size,  some 
of  the  hailstones  having  been  found  to  be  6  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  houses  in  Eew  Gardens  have  suffered  sevmly, 
opwards  of  16,000  squares  of  glass  having  been  broken^  and 
many  of  the  plants  are  damaged,  and  in  consequence  the 
houses  have  been  closed  since  Sunday.  The  nurserymen  and 
market  growers  of  the  neighbourhood  have  also  had  a  great 
quantity  of  glass  destroyed,  and  the  storm  is  stated  to  have 
'been  one  of  the  most  severe  ever  witnessed  in  the  locality. 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  escaped 
with  comparative  inmmnity,  only  about  300  squares  of  glass  be- 
ing broken.  Much  damage  was  done  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beigate.  At  Wray  Park  (Mr.  Simpson's)  the  injury  was  very 
serious ;  at  Sonnyside  (Mrs.  Farquahar's)  upwaxds  of  a  thou- 
sand squares  of  glass  were  broken ;  at  Great  fioods  (Mr.  Water- 


low's)  1200.  Trees  were  stripped  of  their  leaves,  while  fruit, 
such  as  Apples,  Pears,  and  Gooseberries  were  to  be  seen  the 
next  morning  strewed  about  at  every  step.  Some  of  the  hail- 
stones exceeded  3^  inches  in  circumference. 

Mb.  J.  WiTHEBSPOON  writes  to  us  concerning  the  ab- 
sence of  the  lower  leaves  on  Vine  laterals  as  follows :— "I 
have  an  idea  this  singularity  is  simply  the  result  of  scalded 
leaves  being  removed  after  the  sun  has  caught  some  young 
hand  napping.'* 

The  same  correspondent  writes  in  reference  to  the 


FRUIT  CROP — "  Between  trees  killed  right  out  and  some  varie- 
ties heavily  laden  I  have  some  in  eveir  condition,  but  after  a 
dose  exanunation  of  the  fruit  spurs  I  find  none  without  evi- 
dence of  last  winter's  severity." 

— —  Great  excitement  was  caused  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mallow  in  Ireland  last  week  by  the  reported  appearance  of 
the  Colorado  Beetle.  A  specimen  of  the  insect  was  for- 
warded to  us,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  harmless  Pentatoma 
dismmilis. 

Among  the  Obchidb  at  Smeaton  Gardens  near  East 

Linton,  N.B.,  there  are  at  present  some  splendid  specimens  of 
Stanhopeas  in  flower.  These  consist  of  large  plants  in  wire 
baskets  of  S.  tigrina  with  several  spikes  each  ;  6.  oculata,  also 
with  several  spQces.  S.  insignis  and  S.  Martiana  are  showing 
for  flower  later  on.  Numerous  pieces  of  the  beautiful  Miltonia 
spectabilis  are  coming  into  flower,  not  one  here  and  there 
over  the  plants,  but  Siese  will  be  covered  with  flowers ;  the 
largest  specimen  is  some  3  feet  across.  There  are  also  remark- 
able specimens  of  the  following  good  old  species — Cattleya 
Skinneri,  4  feet  through  ;  Aerides  odoratom,  6  feet  throogh  ; 
Dendrobium  densiflorum,  3  feet  through  ;  Cattleya  crispa  in 
varieties,  and  some  extra  large  specimens,  the  finest  bemg  a 
plant  of  C.  c.  intermedia  rosea  ;  C.  Mossiee  is  grown  in  many 
varieties ;  C.  Acklandise,  some  2  feet  through.  Such  good  old 
kinds  as  Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  Lycaste  Harrisoni,  Oncidinm 
sphaoelatum,  I^lia  anceps,  and  Calanthe  veratrif  olia  are  repre- 
sented by  extra  large  specimens.  Of  plants  of  later  intro- 
duction there  are  many  good  healthy  pieces  of  Saooolabiimi, 
Aerides,  Phalsenopsis  Schilleriana,  Renanthera  coocinea,  Goe- 
logynes,  Oncidiums,  &c.,  which  only  require  time  to  be  as  huge 
as  some  of  the  older  species  are  now.  Mr.  Black  regards  the 
Orchids  as  his  own  particular  charge ;  he  pots  them,  waters 
them,  and  attends  to  all  their  wants  himself ;  hence,  no  doubt, 
the  grand  old  plants  which  make  one  envious.  Besides  the 
Orchids  there  will  be  in  a  few  weeks  a  fine  displajr  of  Yucca 
gloriosa  in  flower.  Many  of  the  plants  are  throwing  strong 
spikes  up  just  now. 

We  recently  noticed  an  instance  of  the  manner  in 

which  shelter  prevents  the  blister  and  curl  of  Peach 
leaves.  Young  trees  planted  in  an  open  nursery  have  their 
leaves  and  shoots  seriously  affected ;  but  a  short  distance  from 
them  is  a  large  space  of  ground  surrounded  by  huge  Yew 
hedges,  and  there  the  growtti  of  the  Peaches  was  remarkably 
clean  and  vigorous,  and  presented  a  striking  contrast  with 
those  first  noticed.  This  must  be  entirely  due  to  protection 
from  cold  winds  provided  b^  the  hedges,  as  the  soil  and  other 
conditions  are  precisely  similar. 

Mr.  G.  Baston,  late  gardener  to  M.  R.  Smith  Esq., 

Heathlands,  Wimbledon,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to 
C.  R.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Copt  Hall,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon  ;  and  Mb. 
James  Burden,  gardener  to  D.  B.  Chapman  Esq.,  Downshire 
House,  Roehampton,  succeeds  Mr.  Pooock  as  gardener  to 
E.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 

In  the  gardens  attached  to  Mr.  Brunlee's  residence  on 

Wimbledon  Common  we  lately  saw  some  remarkably  strongly 
grown  Delphiniums.  Several  were  quite  9  feet  in  heigH 
and  with  stems  like  Hollyhocks.  The  plants  were  very  stately 
and  beautiful. 

The  following  plants  in  the  unique  collection  of  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Hutt,  Appley  Towers  (described  on 
page  360,  vol.  xxxv.)  have  succumbed  to  the  severity  of  the 
past  winter— The  Guava  tree,  Tree  Ferns,  Araucaria  excetei 
Brugmansias,  Correas,  Briostemons,  Acacias,  Hakeas,  Casoft- 
rinas,  and  small  plants  of  Eucalyptuses.  Some  of  the  more 
noticeable  that  have  passed  the  winter  in  comparative  safe^  sie 
Abelia  floribunda,  Acacia  armata,  A.  dealbata,  A.  longifolis 
magnifica,  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  Akebia  quinata,  Arali* 
Sieboldii,  A.  papyrifera,  Araucaria  braziliensis,  A.  Cookiif 
Arundo  Donax  variegata,  Asalea  indica,  Berberidopsis  corallioA? 
Bignonia  grandiflora,  Calceolaria  violacea,  Clethra  arbores; 
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Oaronilla  glanca,  Clianthus  pimiceiis  magnificus,  Choisya  ter- 
oata,  ChamsTops  excelsa,  G.  Foitnnei,  Dcsfontainea  spinosa, 
Desmodiam  pendnlifloram,  DracsBiia  anstralis,  Dasylirion  sp., 
Sleagnus  japonicas  Taiiegatos,  E.  Sieboldii  aureo-variegatus, 
Bmbothrinm  coccineTun,  Emya  latiJEolia  Tariegata,  Eucalyptus 
amygdalina,  E.  globtilus,  E.  marginata,  and  three  other  species, 
Fsbiana  imbricata,  GrevOlea  rosmarinif olia,  niicium  religiosum, 
lifi^erstroemia  iiu^ca,  Lomatia  heterophylla,  Leptospermum 
lazogenxm,  MetrosideroB  floribunda,  Lapageria  rosea,  L.  alba, 
Ifennm  Oleander,  Thea  yiridis,  T.  bohea,  Stauntonia  latif olia, 
SmxuBerdaniia  antennaiia,  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides, 
Httosponun  Tobira,  Alo^ia  citriodora,  Olea  species,  Asara 
totata,  and  EscalloniaB  in  yariety. 

—  The  Rev.  George  Henslow,  F.L.8.,  has  just  published 
tfae  "Student's  Catalogue  of  Bbitish  Plaih's."  It  is 
anaaged  according  to  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker's  **  Student's  Flora  of 
the  Bntish  Med,"  and  will  be  found  extremely  useful  to  those 
vho  are  prosecntiiig  this  branch  of  botanical  study.  It  forms 
a  pamphlet  of  forty-four  pages,  and  is  printed  in  a  bold  clear 
tfpe.  It  may  be  obtained  by  post  of  Bateman,  High  Street, 
Portland  Town,  on  forwarding  Is,  6d.  in  postage  stamps. 

In  the  gbeenhouse  at  Eew  several  attractive  plants 

ue  now  flowering.  Bignonia  speciosa,  a  native  of  Uruguay,  is 
bearing  numerous  delicate  pale  pniple  flowers,  which  appear 
rexy  pretty  hanging  from  the  roof.  Rhodochiton  volubile, 
another  dimber,  is  at  its  best.  The  flowers  are  very  abundant ; 
the  calyx  is  campanulate,  purplish  pink  ;  the  corolla  tubular 
and  dark  maroon-coloured — a  very  curious  contrast.  Datura 
Kmghtii  and  I>.  sanguinea  are  bearing  several  of  their  large 
trampet-sbaped.  flowers.  The  general  appearance  of  this  house 
is  now  very  bright  and  fresh. 

Mb.  Allis,  writing  to  us  from  Old  Warden,  Beds, 

states  that  a  seyebe  thundebstobm  passed  over  there  on 
the  evening  of  the  2nd  and  early  morning  of  the  3rd  inst.,  and 
eontinned  for  three  or  four  hours.  The  lightning  was  unusu- 
ally vivid  and  continuous,  with  very  heavy  peals  of  thunder. 
The  rain  fell  in  torrents  ;  2^  inches  fell  during  the  storm. 
Low-lying  districts  are  very  much  flooded,  and  much  hay  is 
swept  away.  Several  trees  were  struck  by  lightning,  and 
some  were  smouldering  the  following  day.  Ckune  has  been 
killed,  fish  ponds  over£>wed  their  banks  and  the  fish  washed 
away ;  many  Potatoes  were  washed  out  of  the  ground,  and  the 
mjuiy  done  to  gardens  generally  is  very  great 

An  entomological  correspondent  sends  us  the  follow* 

ing  relative  to  the  enemies  of  the  Pea  :— In  the  current 
mnnbear  of  the  '*  Entomologist "  Mr.  E.  A.  Fitch  gives  some 
notes  on  the  prospects  of  1879,  and  he  reports  from  Essex 
a  considerable  amount  of  present  and  prospective  damage 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  certain  insect  pests.  Besides  the 
too  well  known  aphides  and  sltones  he  finds  the  common  wood- 
loose  (Oniscus  asellus)  very  assiduous  and  abundant,  having 
persevered  in  its  attacks  since  the  early  spring.  A  less 
commonly  observed  enemy  of  the  Pea  is  a  small  myriapod 
(PolydesmuB  complanatus),  which  Mr.  Fitch  found  in  swarms 
in  some  patches ;  these  are  white  in  colour,  slender,  and  each 
deeply  cut  segment  of  the  body  bears  two  legs.  North  Kent 
does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  as  much,  at  least  in  the 
fields,  and  tnough  some  species  of  those  insects  which  the 
gardener  dreads  have  shown  a  tendency  to  be  very  numerous 
this  season  some  have  imdoubtedly  been  thinned  down  by  the 
lains  and  winds,  hence  we  perceive  gardeners  are  not  agreed 
whether  1879  will  stand  out  as  a  bmck  year  because  of  its 
insect  plagues. 

The  Reigate  Rose  Show. — I  have  to  thank  my  friend 
Kr.  Payne  (see  page  72)  for  correcting  me ;  but  it  was  not 
ignorance.  I  wrote  the  names  as  he  has  corrected  them,  but 
my  writing  is  not  always  like  copperplate,  and  the  printer 
(small  blame  to  him)  xnade  the  nearest  hit  he  could  to  the 
mark.— D.,  Deal 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITOHBN  GARDEN. 

Sow  Cabbage  seed  for  the  main  crojp.  Heartwell  Early  Marrow, 
RiU's  Dwarf  Incomparable,  Nonpareil  Improved,  Wheeler's  Im- 
perial, Cattell's  Reliance,  Enfield  Market,  and  Battersea  are  all  ex- 
cellent :  the  two  latter  are  of  large  g^wth.  Red  Dutch  is  the  best 
for  pickling.  The  earliest  plants  must  be  pricked  out  as  soon 
M  they  are  readv,  so  as  to  secure  sturdy  plants.  The  advantage 
nraltmg  ficom  uus  mode  of  treatment  more  than  compensates 


for  the  time  occupied  in  its  performance.  The  sowing  of  Tripoli 
Onions  should  be  completed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  also 
of  winter  or  Prickly  Spinach.  Another  good  sowing  of  Turnips 
should  be  made  for  wmter  use.  The  Red  American  Stone  Strap- 
leaf,  White  Stone  Gulden  Ball,  aiyl  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone  are 
admirable  varieties.  Carrots  for  spring  and  early  summer  use 
may^  now  be  sown,  selecting  the  Horn  or  intermediate  varieties, 
sowing  them  in  drills  about  9  inches  a^art  in  a  sheltered  place,  the 
sou  b^g  of  a  friable  nature  and  free  if  possible  from  wireworm. 
Broccoli  and  winter  greens  may  still  be  planted  as  ground  becomes 
vacant.  The  planting  of  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  for  autumn 
and  oarlv  winter  use  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Where  Endive  is  in  request  a  good  oreadth  should  be  planted 
with  the  early  plants.  Take  advantage  of  suitable  weather  for 
earthing  early-planted  Celery,  supi>lying  later  crops  with  water 
or  liquid  manuro  liberally,  completing  as  soon  as  practicable  the 
plantmg-out  of  the  latest  plants.  To  ensuro  a  supply  of  Lettuce 
for  early  salads  in  spring  the  seed  should  be  sown  on  a  sheltered 
border,  where  the  plants  can  be  covered  witii  frames  in  winter. 
We  employ  plant  protectors  and  ordinary  lean-to  frames  of  ahout 
4  feet  width,  sowing  the  seed  in  rows  about  8  inches  apart..  Thero 
will  be  a  large  amount  of  refuse  now  accumulating  at  the  rubbish 
heap,  which  should  have  attention  when  other  operations  are  im- 
peded by  unfavourable  weather. 

HARDT  FRUIT  OARDBN. 

The  recent  genial  weather  has  assisted  the  ripening  of  soft 
fruits.    The  Strawberry  crop  is  much  damaged  by  wet  in  some 
localities.    After  the  crop  of  Strawberries  is  gathered  the  runners 
should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  stools  all  around  and  the  plants 
thoroughly  cleaned  of  weeds,  it  being  important  that  the  crowns 
have  full  exposure  so  as  to  admit  of  their  becoming  well  developed. 
Except  in  soils  whero  the  plants  do  not  make  much  leaf-growth 
it  is  not  desirable  to  keep  the  plants  beyond  the  third  year,  so 
that  it  ]b  necessary  to  plant  a  third  portion  of  the  quantity  re- 
quired each  season.    In  light  soils  the  Strawberry  is  best  treated 
as  an  annual,  or  at  most  as  a  biennial.    In  making  new  planta- 
tions no  time  should  be  lost,  the  ground  being  first  trenched  and 
we^  manured.    Select  the  strongest  runners,  and  preferably  those 
that  have  been  layered  in  pots  and  aro  well  rooted,  planting  them 
2  feet  apart  evei3r  way.  which  will  be  sufficient  for  the  plants  as 
annuals  or  biennialB ;  out  for  remaining  two  or  three  years  the 
distance  for  such  free  growers  as  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  President, 
&c.,  should  be  fully  6  inches  more.     The  soil  will  require  to  be 
rendered  firm  about  the  plants.    The  three  best  Strawberries  for 
general  purposes  are  Yicomtesse  Hencart  de  Thury,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  and  President.    The  foliage  of  many  fruit  trees,  particu- 
larly the  more  tender  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears,  have  a  spotted 
blistered  appearance,  and  the  fruit  is  also  spotted  and  disfigured. 
This  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  haU  that  fell  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season  when  the  leaves  were  tender.    These  trees  as 
compared  with  others  are  making  only  a  small  amount  of  wood, 
and  should  have  a  few  waterings  with  weak  liquid   manure. 
Vigorous  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  well  attended  to  in 
pruning  to  let  in  light  and  air,  as  this  season  the  spurs  will  need 
all  the  aid  that  can  be  afforded  to  indnoe  them  to  form  perfect 
fruit  buds.    Apricots  have  lost  many  branches ;  encourage  fresh 
growth  in  theur  places.    If  the  trees  are  carrying  a  heavy  crop 
and  are  not  very  vigorous  an  occasional  watering  with  liauid 
manure  would  help  the  fruit  in  swelling.    Peaches  and  Nectannes 
are  at  last  making  headway — ^indeed,  some  have  an  extra  quantity 
of  ffross  shoots  that  require  to  be  removed  at  once.    Lay  the  wood 
in  tninly,  and  any  trees  that  are  nrowing  too  luxuriantly  mark  for 
lifting  in  autumn  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  fall.    This  is  the 
best  way  to  keep  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  a  healthy  fruitful 
state.    Although  the  crop  of  some  varieties  of  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Apples  is  nil,  of  oUiers  but  scant,  the  crop  on  some  trees  and 
kinds  is  greater  than  they  will  be  able  to  mature.    These  should 
be  freely  thinned  without  further  delay.    Continue  to  keep  the 
leading  shoots  of  wall-trained  trees  of  all  kinds  closely  nailed  or 
tied  in.  removing  or  stopping  superfluous  or  foreright  shoots  in 
order  tnat  the  youn^  wood  retained  may  have  a  chance  of  ripen- 
ing.   Morello  Cherries  in  cold  localities  will  not  ripen  for  some 
time  yet,  but  when  they  show  indications  of  ripening  they  must 
be  efficiently  protected  from  birds,  and  after  hanging  some  time 
this  fruit  is  by  some  esteemed  for  dessert    A  few  bushes  of  Red 
Warrington  or  other  late  Gooseberry,  toppether  with  Red  and 
White  Currants,  should  be  well  protected  with  nets  of  small  mesh 
to  preserve  the  fruit  until  a  late  period. 

FRUIT  HOVBEB. 

jPm<. — The  second  crop  on  early  forced  trees  will  now  be  ripen- 
ing mst,  and  watering  at  the  roots  must  be  diminished  and  syrmg- 
ing  discontinued.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  all  gathered  the  trees 
may  have  a  good  washing  with  the  syringe  or  {^rden  engine  to 
free  the  foliage  from  red  spider,  otherwise  a  free  circulation  of  dry 
warm  air  should  be  maintained  in  the  house  until  the  foliage 
begins  to  fall  off  naturally.  The  earliest  forced  trees  in  pots 
should  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny  position,  not  allowing 
them  to  suffer  by  want  of  water ;  the  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
will  harden  the  wood,  which  is  of  great  importance,  espedaUy  to 
the  soft  spongy  wood  of  Figs.    Young  trees  in  pota  from  cntraigB 
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in  the  spring,  and  which  aie  intended  for  fmiting  in  the  second  or 
third  year  of  their  growth,  most  still  be  attended  to  in  pinching 
off  the  tops  of  all  the  strong  shoots  to  form  the  foundation  of  a 
symmetrical  head  in  their  first  year's  training. 

Pine*. — To  retain  a  Pine  sncker  on  the  parent  plant  after  it  has 
attained  a  proper  ripeness  is  more  detrimental  than  otherwise ;  the 
sooner,  therefore,  it  is  removed  the  better.  The  snckers  produced 
by  the  early  summer  fmiting  plants  should  now  be  started.  The 
treatment  most  suited  to  such  plants  as  indicated  in  our  last 
calendar  should  be  continued  until  a  growth  in  the  plants  is  per- 
oeptible,  when  shading  should  be  gradually  discontinued.  See 
that  the  heat  of  beds  which  have  been  reyersed  or  upset  by  the 
removal  and  replacing  of  plants  does  not  exceed  95°  without  im- 
mediately raising  the  pots,  inattention  to  which  will  be  most  dis- 
astrous, especially  in  the  case  of  plants  bearing  fruit.  Shading 
for  an  hour  or  two  at  midday  in  bright  weather  during  May,  June, 
and  July  is  highly  beneficial  where  the  plants  are  grown  near  the 
glass  and  the  panes  of  glass  are  large ;  but  there  has  been  little 
need  of  it  this  season,  and  it  is  now  unnecessary,  as  the  plants 
need  every  ray  of  light  and  sunshine  with  a  liberal  supply  of  air 
when  the  temperature  in  the  house  stands  from  86®  to  95®  ,*  the 
night  temperature  for  fruiting  plants  being  kept  at  70®  to  75®,  and 
for  succession  plants  at  65®  to  70®. 

Mdoru, — Encourage  the  plants  just  planted  out  to  make  a 
strong  and  quick  growth.  A  minimum  temperature  of  70®  should 
be  maintained,  and  a  maximum  of  90®  to  95®,  keeping  the  atmo- 
sphere moist.  Train  with  one  stem  only,  and  allow  it  to  advance 
twoothirds  up  the  trellis  before  stopping,  pinching  off  all  laterals 
between  the  bed  and  trellis  as  they  appear,  being  careful  to  retain 
no  more  wood  than  will  have  thorough  exposure  to  light  and  air. 
Afford  support  to  heavy  fruit  hanging  beneath  trellises  by  means 
of  tables  or  nets,  applying  water  sparingly  when  the  fruit  is 
ripening,  but  do  not,  however,  allow  the  foliage  to  flag.  Earth- 
up  plants  that  have  just  set  the  fruit,  placing  a  little  quicklime 
round  the  collars  as  a  check  to  canker,  which  is  unusually  pre* 
valent  this  season,  and  when  it  appears  must  be  promptly  rubbed 
oat  with  quicklime.  Late  crops  m  pits  and  frames  should  have  a 
steady  bottom  heat. 

Strawberries  in  Pott. — ^Runners  intended  for  forcing  should  be 
transferred  without  delay  ihto  the  fruiting  pots.  The  plants  for 
earl^  forcing  succeed  in  5  or  6-inch  pots.  Turfy  loam  with  an 
adnnzture  of  about  a  fifteenth  of  bone  dust  is  a  suitable  compost, 

flviuff  preference  to  a  loam  of  a  rather  strong  but  friable  texture, 
ot  mrmly,  keeping  the  crown  of  the  plants  rather  high,  and 
allow  a  depth  of  half  an  inch  from  the  rim  for  watering.  Stand 
the  pots  on  a  hard  bottom  in  a  situation  where  the  plants  will 
have  every  advantage  of  light  and  air,  and  with  due  attention  to 
watering  and  the  removal  of  runners  the  plants  will  grow  vigo- 
rously and  mature  the  crowns  early.  Plants  of  the  strong- 
growing  varieties  intended  for  late  forcing  may  have  7-inch  pots. 
Plants  that  were  layered  into  the  fruiting  pots  will  need  to  be 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  must  have  the  runners  removed. 

PLAKT  H0CSB8. 

Stove. — ^Allamandas  that  have  been  for  some  time  flowering 
must  be  regularly  supplied  with  liquid  manure ;  those  with  con- 
fined root  space,  as  those  in  pots,  will  require  it  more  frequently. 
The  earhest-flowerod  Gloxinias  should  be  gradually  dried  off,  and 
not,  as  is   sometimes  done,  by  withholding  water  altogether. 
Plants  for  late  flowering  should  be  kept  near  to  the  glass  and  be 
vrell  supplied  with  water  alternated  with  weak  liquid  manure. 
Gesnera  zebrina,  G.  sploidens,  and  G.  exoniensis  must  not  be 
placed  under  the  shade  of  other  plants  or  be  kept  at  a  great  dis- 
tanoe  from  the  glass.    Stout  short  growth  is  essential  to  ensure 
the  production  of  strong  flowering  shoots  and  handsome  leaves. 
i&Bchynanthusee  are  fine  for  basbsts  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 
If  allowed  insufficient  water  they  will  cast  the  flowers,  and  too 
much  water  will  have  a  similar  effect.  Considering  that  these  plants 
flower  at  a  time  when  bright  flowers  are  not  plentiful  it  seems 
strange  they  are  not  more  grown.    Tillandsia  Lmdenii  as  a  small 
decorative  plant  is  beautiful,  its  intense  blue  flowers  being  very 
effective.     Sandy  peat  well  drained  suits  it  well.     Gardenias 
raised  from  cuttings  in  spring  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
root-bound,  but  should  be  shifted  into  pots  8  inches  in  diameter. 
Toxicophlsa  Thunbergi  is  a  very  distinct  plant  of  good  compact 
habit,  not  unlike  a  Gardenia ;  the  flowers  white,  produoed  freely 
in  corvmbs  like  a  small  Lcora  alike  from  the  points  of  the  shoots 
or  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  sweetly  scented.    I.  spectabilis  is 
similar  in  habit  and  very  desirable.     They  thrive  best  in  sandy 
peat,  not  requiring  a  large  extent  of  pot  room,  they  flowering 
freely  in  a  small  state.    Roof  climbers  should  be  loolced  over  fre- 
quently, keeping  the  growths  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  to 
admit  light  to  the  plants  beneath.    Fumigation  will  be  necessary 


grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves  and  not  hairy  can  only  be 
kept  in  good  condition  by  an  occasional  sponging. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 
E.  H.  Erelage  is  Son,  Haarlem.— Cofo^o^ue  ofBnJbom  Plants. 


*  * 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  EditOEs  •* 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  private]]^  ^  ^uay  of  our  correroondenti, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  uu  jnstifiaole  trouble  and  expense. 

Ajodrkss  (X.  ^.).— Write  to  Mr.  CAanell,  The  Ntoseries,  Swaoley.  KsBti 
who  supplied  last  year  what  you  require,  and  may  powibly  do  so  now. 

A  Twnr  K08B  (J.  A.  IT.).— When  Roies  are  growing  vigorously,  as  yonti 
appear  to  be,  they  occasionally  produce  flowers  like  the  example  you  have 
sent.    The  *  freak  "  is  not  peooliar  to  the  variety  Besale  Johnson. 

BREDHNO  FBLABOOKiuifS  (F.  J^owum),— The  flowers  you  sent  wew  aot 
remarkable  or  distinct  in  any  way  from  varietiea  already  in  wmnoDoe, 
although  the  trusses  were  good  and  the  ooloors  bright. 

Larob  Fbars  iSidmotUh).-^Tbia  laxge  Pears  yon  refer  to  are  OatiUsc  and 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain.  Yon  ought  to  be  able  to  procure  them  at  any  good 
nursery. 

PLANTS  FROM  Caibo  (E.  L.  Lttt^)^AM  the  plants  yon  mention  will  do 
with  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment.  There  is  notiiing  special  about  any  of 
them  that  requires  anjrthing  particnlar  in  its  management,  and  in  genoal 
terms  if  you  treat  them  as  if  they  were  Fuchsias  tliey  wiU  do  very  welL 

Strawberry  (F.  v.  A,  Down).— The  strawberry  yon  sent  is  neither  Sir 
Harry  nor  Sir  Joseph  Faxton,  but  a  wortblees  variety  of  which  we  do  nab 
know  tlie  name,  if  it  ever  had  one.    You  had  better  throw  it  away. 

PLANTS  ?OR  SHADY  RocKWOBK  (J.  C.  TT.).— We  presume  the  rockwock 
is  not  densely  shaded  by  deciduous  or  other  trees,  in  which  case  few  things 
would  succ^d  except  Ferns,  but  if  not  so  situated  the  following  m«y 
answer :— Arabls  albida,  Ajuga  orientalis.  Anemone  apennino,  A.  nemora&t 
Anbxletia  deltoidea  and  var.  grandiflora,  CalUxene  p(^yphyUa,  Cyclamen 
ooum  vemum,  C.  hederaefolinm,  C.  neapolitaniim,  Dianthus  floribundos, 
D.  glacialis,  Epiga»  repens,  Hypericum  calycinum,  H.  nnmmularinm,  Lamiom 
longiflorum,  SCeconopsis  cambrioa,  Myosotis  sylvatica,  Omphalodes  vnaa, 
Fapaver  nndlcaule,  liamondia  pyrenaioa,  Bhododendroo  hirsntnm,  Yinca 
acaciloba,  Y.  minor,  Y.  major,  and  Y.  elegantissima. 

SOWING  Annuals  (£.  //.  £'.).— Limnanthes  DougUisii,  Candytuft,  Bsch- 
scholtzia,  Saponaria,  «Clarkia  elegans  and  •C.  integripetala,  •Catananche 
ciemlea,  •Convolvulus  minor,  •Linura  grandiflorum,  Nemophila  insignia, 
Pyrethrum  anream,  •Mignonette,  and  Silene  pondula  oompacta  ahonU  to 
sown  early  In  Ai»11  and  where  they  are  to  floww,  we  presuming  that  yoa 
intend  to  substitute  them  for  Gwaninms ;  but  if  intended  for  spring  flowei; 
ing  they  should  be  sown  the  early  part  of  September,  except  those  marked 
with  a  star,  which  should  be  sown  in  spring ;  and  the  sooner  the  ^ene,  pn* 
suming  it  be  wanted  for  spring  flowering,  is  sown  the  better.  Seed  of  An* 
tirrhinums,  Canterbury  Bells,  and  Indian  Pinks  ought  to  be  sown  at  once, 
and  would  have  been  better  sown  six  weeks  earlier. 

Tubers  on  Potato  Stems  (Your  Submr1iber').—Tbay  are  unoonmum,  la* 
we  have  seen  other  instances. 

Mblons  not  THRIVINo  (il  Lady).~¥owi\i\y  the  soil  you  have  employed 
is  unsuitable,  being  too  light  and  fine ;  but  we  suspect  the  chief  cause  of  the 
fruit  not  setting  and  swelling  freely  and  tlie  foliage  decaying  prematurely 
Is  the  result  of  a  too  cold  and  moist  atmosphere.  Melons  cannot  be  suoceis* 
fully  grown  in  dung  frames  during  a  season  like  the  present  without  fresh 
linings  of  fermenting  materials  axe  periodically  applied,  so  as  to  provide  a 
temperature  of  from  60^  to  66"^  at  night,  with  the  lights  raised  about  half 
an  inch  at  the  bock  of  the  frame.  You  cannot  renovate  the  plants  this  year, 
but  with  the  experience  you  have  gained  you  will  probably  tncoead  in  pro- 
ducing satisfactoiy  crops  next  year  if  the  seaaon.  is  more  favourable,  as  we 
hope  it  will  be,  than  the  present  ungenial  summer.  If  you  can  increase  the 
temperature  of  the  frame  do  so,  and  ventilate  freely,  never  having  the  lights 
closed  entirely  however  dull  the  weather  may  be. 

Strikino  Allaxandas  (r.  &.).— Select  cuttings  from  short-jointed 
growths  and  insert  them  in  sandy  soil,  placing  the  pots  in  heat,  shading  and 
keeping  the  foliage  fresh  as  long  as  possible,  and  most  of  the  cuttings  will 
emit  roots  readily.    See  notes  by  Mr.  Bardney  in  another  column. 

Digging  Early  Potatoes  iAmateur,  Kinffston).— The  prolonged  growth 
is  wholly  the  result  of  the  continuous  rains.  If  the  tubers  have  attained  to 
a  fair  size  and  you  want  them  for  seed  take  up  the  crop  at  onoe,  spreading 
the  tubers  thinly  in  a  cool  shaded  place,  such  as  a  shed,  and  they  will  ripen 
better  than  if  left  in  the  ground  during  a  season  like  the  present. 

Grapes  Scalded  (J.  J.  A,  iVbw*,  and  Gardener.).— The  prolonged  dull 
weather  followed  by  sudden  outbursts  of  sun,  especially  early  in  the  moniing, 
has  caused  many  Grapes  to  be  injured  in  the  same  manner  as  yours  en. 
The  remedies  are  careful  ventilation,  leaving  a  little  air  on  at  the  top  of  the 
house  all  night  and  admitting  more  before  the  temperature  rises  materisllyi 
in  the  morning— not  after  it  has  risen.  If  this  fails,  then  it  may  be  neoessuy 
to  sprinkle  a  little  limewash  on  the  glass  over  the  Yines  that  are  the  meet 
affected.  Do  not  prune  the  laterals  too  closely,  but  allow  as  much  foliage 
to  form  as  you  can  Mdthout  overorowding. 

Destrovino  Dandelions  {A.  J/.).— Sulphuric  acid  can  be  purchased 
cheaply  from  any 'chemist  and  druggist.    It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  ofF  the 


^  ^  ^      tops  of  the  weeds  before  the  acid  is  applied,  as  if  a  little  of  it  (a  drop  or  two) 

to  keep  thripe  in  check,  frequently  exanunin?  plants  subject  i»  I  is  dropped  quite  into  the  hearts  of  the  nlanta  the  leaves  will  speedily  wither 
scale  and  mealy  bug.  Fire  heat  has  been  a  neeessity  nntU  now,  and  the  rootage.  When  pgperly  applied  we  have  never  toown  it  Jjfl  to 
and  cannot  be  yet  Sispeiwed  with.    The  night  tempiature  mns^  ^™y'"»^?"^«"^"»d^»«°**^«»«^»^^^^  Itshouldnolte 

be  kept  at  70°  and  75°  by  day,  advancing  to  85°  or  90°.    Syringe  ^ 
lightly  momiag  and  afternoons^  taking  care  to  hare  the  loliase  | 
dry  before  nightfall.    If  red  spider  obtein  a  hold,  as  it  generallY  | 
does,  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leares  of  Draosnas,  sponee  with 
•oapy  water,  and  afterwards  with  clear  nun  water.  Indeed  plants 


entrusted  to  beys  or  women,  as  it  horns  everything  it  touches. 

Working  Hours  in  Garden  (Old  Subteriber).— The  custom  varies  soma- 
what  in  various  distolcts.    In  such  a  case  as  yours  it  spears  desirable  tb^ 
special  arrangements  be  made.    As  yon  do  not  wish  to  be  **  too  exaoting' 
you  will  have  no  dilBcnlty  in  obtaining  men  who  will  conform  to  reaaeoablfr 
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SHRSWsmTRT  BOSB  SHOW  (A  Loter  qf  HortteuUwrt),—We  shall  be  glad 
to  nosire  your  name  and  addien. 

DOVBLB  Tinuc's  CAP  LiLT  (JZnk  F.  T.)^lt  Is  a  scaroe  varietr,  but  Is  in 
coBuaeroe!.    The  flower  sent  is  very  elegant. 

SXHIBITINO  AT  SOUTH  Kbnsixgtok  (TT.).— Write  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron, 
Bojal  HorticBltaral  Sodety"^  Gardens,  duswick,  London,  who  will  supply 
yoD  ivitb  the  information  yon  require. 

I5SBCTS  iNFESTCfo  ONIONS  AND  Mantrk  (TVto).— These  an  not  trae 
issKts  hot  Myruipodg,  and  though  ooeasionally  injurious  thoy  are  predatoiy 
taihtfM»dcviR]rinfr  mtteSyAc.  The  box  sent  contained  specimens  of  bat 
oiisspBdea»a  small  Joins,  or  Millipede,  in  varions  stages.  The  other  you 
denbe  «« taka  to  be  the  Electric  Centipede  (Arthronomalus  longicomte), 
'vbieb  is  fond  of  wall  fruit.  Is  It  possible  that  the  Onions  have  been  attacked 
If  the  grab  of  the  Onion  fly  (Anthomyia  ceporum),  which  has  escaped 
Mtioe  thongfi  it  has  done  the  damuge  ?  We  scarcely  think  what  you 
dflsoibe  can  be  attribnted  to  the  Jnlns.  These  and  similar  species  may, 
hcmef  tr,  be  deatroyed  by  the  application  to  the  soil  of  diluted  ammoaiacal 
adatiaD.sboat  one  pint  of  the  liqnor  obtainable  from  gasworks  to  six  gallons 
of  wster;  or  a  free  surface  sprinkling  of  soot  suits  some  cases.  ' 

JTamss  op  Pbuits  (O.  H.  ^.).— Many  Strawberries  are  so  like  each  other 
It  is  dJlBcalt  to  name  them  by  the  fruit  alone.  That  which  you  sent  is 
jvobsUy  Keens'  Seedling. 

5AXB8  OF  PI.ANTB  {Jos.  Shearer).— l,  AnthylMi  Tnlnerarla ;  2,  Finguicnla 
Tripttis;  3,  Nattheciiun  ossiftagnm  ;  4,  Lyoopodium  alpinmn;  5,  Euphrasia 
iiWaalw ;  6,  Sedom  Tilloenm.  (/tidy).— Specimens  all  very  withered.  S  is 
a  fipinea ;  4,  a  Verbascnm ;  6,  Thalictrom  flamm.  The  others  we  could  not 
raoognise.  (/./>.).— Potentillaformosa  and  Tradescantiavirglnica.  iA.M.B.) 
— liHum  3brtagon.  {A.  A.).— It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  name  such  Im- 
perf ect  gpecimens.  {F.  0.).—Zt  Sedum  oppoeitifollum ;  4,  Campanula  pulla ; 
h,  C.  pnmila  alba.  The  ottier  speamens  were  insufficient.  (Ittguirer). — The 
specimen  waa  too  sfariTeUed  to  be  recognisable.  (A.  (7.>^~1,  Spinea  japonica ; 
X  Fhytolaoca  decandra ;  3,  Lyaimachia  vulgaris ;  4,  Deatzia  crenata  flore- 
pkno.  The  other  specimens  were  too  withered  to  be  identified.  ((?.  0.  S.). 
— Gsmpanula  Trachelium,  Lathyms  latifolius  variety.  ( T9^.).— Fopulus  alba. 
(E.  D.  B^  Cot/ord). — ^We  cannot  name  plants  without  flowers.  You  do  not 
even  state  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  (/*.  /^  ).— Deutzia  crenata  flore-pleno. 
(L  M,  il.).— 8ti4>hylea  pinnate.  (VKfllfKirM).—We  cannot  recognise  the 
ipnir  in  its  shriveUed  state.  If  yoa  can  send  us  a  flowering  specimen  we 
iriO  cndeaToor  to  name  it  for  you.  (C.  P^  HanU)  .—Good  flowering  specimens 
ihoold  be  sent  to  our  oiHoe,  the  numbers  being  attached  so  that  they  can  be 
neo  without  nntjring  the  ligatures.  The  specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh 
state,  not  more  than  six  being  sent  at  a  time.  {J.  Iletuhaw).— It  is  the  York 
sod  Lancaster. 


THE    HOME    FARM: 

POULTRY,   PIGEON,  AND  BEE   CHRONICLE. 

THE  ROT,   COATHE,  OR  BANE  IN  SHEEP. 
(  Continued  from  page  97.) 

In  a  wet  season'— when  it  has  been  likely  to  produce  coathe 
in  the  sheep,  and  when  thej  hare  been  feeding  upon  gxx>8s  and 
VBhealthy  herbage  in  the  autumn  months — we  adopted  for 
aerezal  yean  upon  a  &nn  under  our  agency,  situated  near  the 
Ma  ooaet  in  a  southern  county,  the  plan  of  sereial  changes  of 
pastmage  and  food  for  our  breeding  flock  of  ewes  during  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  first  thing  in  the  morning  the  ewes 
were  driven  to  a  salt  manh — ^that  is,  pasture  land  reclaimed 
from  the  sea ;  about  ten  o'clock  they  were  remoyed  to  pastures 
containing  coarse  herbage  on  wet  and  flat-lying  land.  In  the 
afternoon  they  were  remoyed  to  the  arable  land,  and  fed  upon 
gnen  fodder,  such  as  trifolium  or  retches,  clover,  mustard,  Ac, 
snd  allowed  to  remain  there  for  the  night,  and  again  fed  on  the 
salt  marshes  in  the  morning.  In  this  way  we  kept  our  flock 
liodthy  and  sound,  and  we  can  recommend  this  practice  to  the 
home  farmer  under  any  circumstances ;  for  the  points  to  be  ob- 
served are,  that  when  feeding  on  doubtful  and  unsound  meadow 
land  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  there  night  and 
day,  although  there  may  be  an  abnndance  of  grass,  but  they 
should  have  a  change  of  food  onoe  a  day  (the  produce  of  the 
anhle  land),  and  lie  thereon  at  night.  This  treatment  naturally 
ruses  a  question  where  no  salt  marshes  are  available  as  to  the 
best  method  of  proceeding,  and  even  then  the  answer  must  be  a 
qualified  one,  seeing  that  a  breeding  flook  must  of  necessity  be 
nonaged  differently  in  various  respects  as  compared  with  a  flock 
tliat  is  kept  fatting  for  the  purpose  of  producing  mutton. 

In  maintaining  a  breeding  flock  in  full  health  the  pastures  will 
have  to  be  considered,  and  it  often  happens  that  some  portions 
require  to  be  drained,  and  this  on  the  home  farm  can  generally 
he  done  by  consent  of  the  owner  when  the  necessity  is  explained. 
In  the  case  of  tenants,  however,  it  becomes  a  different  matter, 
lor  if  the  landlord  will  not  drain  the  land  the  tenant  must  incur 
the  expense  or  leave  it  undrained,  and  this  is  just  the  position 
e(  large  tracts  of  pasture  land  in  almost  every  district  in  the 
kingdom.    If  a  breeding  flock  Is  kept  ucder  such  circumstances 


it  should  be  quite  understood  as  being  done  in  such  seasons  as 
last  year  and  at  present  by  running  a  great  risk  of  coathing  the 
stock.  Where  no  salt  marsh  pastures  are  at  hand  the  question 
of  distributing  salt  water  where  it  can  be  obtained,  or  water  with 
salt  in  solution,  applied  by  a  common  water  cart  with  spreading 
trough,  will  arise,  and  this  is  often  done  with  effect  on  pasture 
land  lying  high  and  dry.  If  salt  cannot  be  conveniently  applied 
with  water  it  may  be  sown  over  the  land  by  hand  in  its  natural 
state.  Upon  the  worst  and  undrained  land  or  parts  of  pasture 
with  infenor  herbage  growing,  and  a  moderate  dressing  of  3  or 
4  cwts.  per  acre,  and  the  like  quantity  of  superphosphate,  it  will 
not  only  improve  the  herbage  but  tend  to  make  it  more  sound 
and  healthy  feeding  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  destroy  or  render 
inocuouB  any  fluke  oitozoa  which  may  be  present. 

After  alluding  to  the  livers  of  sheep  being  affected  and  the 
fluke  found  in  them,  it  by  no  means  follows  t^t  we  cannot  have 
sheep  suffering  from  rot  without  flukes  being  present,  because 
the  uver  is  often  subject  to  disease.     No  doubt  the  fluke  in 
embryo  will  only  live  and  bree<^in  the  animal  under  the  natural 
ccmditions  of  their  existenoe^a  diseased  Uver  or  organism,  and 
that  as  we  have  shown  in  our  own  practice  sheep  being  fed  upon 
unsound  meadows  may  yet  not  suiter  from  the  fluke  parasite  by 
reason  of  Uie  changes  of  their  daily  food  bein^  of  a  healthy  nature. 
It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  natural  questions  to  ask  now  the 
fluke  entoxoa  comes  upon  the  pasture  land,  and  particularly  when 
it  is  foui^  only  upon  soils  where  the  water  lies  stagnant.    This 
is  well  explained  by  various  veterinary  professors  and  physiolo- 
gists, but  we  cannot  give  it  in  txtenao^  because  our  object  is  to 
give  in  a  practical  form  sufficient  to  guide  the  home  farmer  in 
his  daily  management  of  the  flock.     All  the  authors  who  have 
written  upon  the  subject  during  several  centuries  have  had  very 
different  opinions  upon  certain  parts  of  the  subject ;  they,  how- 
ever, agree  in  a  remarkable  manner  as  to  the  feeding  in  water 
mctfMlows  being  unsafe  for  sheep  except  after  the  month  of  May 
and  down  to  the  month  of  October,  the  spring  growth  of  graaa 
being  quite  safe  food.     There  is,  however,  strong  evidence  in 
favour  of  not  feeding  sheep  on  any  grass  in  the  autumn  too 
closely,  it  bein^  related  that  a  whole  flock  of  sheep  feeding  in 
some  meadows  in  Devonshire  were  coathed  except  four  animalB. 
and  these  were  found  to  have  the  malformation  of  the  jaw  called 
pig  mouth,  and  from  the  under  jaw  being  much  shorter  than  the 
upper  they  were  not  able  to  bite  so  near  the  ground.    Now  this 
fact  may  well  leach  us  a  lesson  not  to  allow  the  sheep  to  eat  the 
grass  too  shon,  in  a  wet  season  at  anv  rate,  and  also  that  if  con- 
venient it  would  be  better  for  bullocks  to  be  fed  off  it,  as  they 
are  kxrawn  not  to  feed  so  closely  as  the  sheep.    In  this  way  it  is 
not  at  all  more  reasonable  to  suppose  they  are  able  to  feed  on 
certain  pastures  without  injury  when  unsafe  for  sheep. 
.  Various  theories  have  been  started  as  to  the  production  of  rot, 
but  all  agree  as  to  the  agency  of  moisture  in  producing  the  disease. 
Some  consider  that  it  is  produced  by  marsh  miasma — ^by  emana- 
tions proceeding  from  decaying  grass  and  the  soil,  and  entering 
the  system  by  means  of  the  lungs.    There  is  also  the  opinion  that 
the  disease  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  taking  into  the  system  of  a 
superabundance  of  watery  food,  thus  surcharging  the  body  with 
aqueous  matters  and  diluting  the  blood.     The  last  two  causes 
may  well  be  the  means  of  producing  a  diseased  liver,  but  in 
accounting  for  the  flukes  found  in  it  we  must  also  refer  to  another 
theoiy^vu.,  that  the  eggs  of  the  fluke  being  deposited  with  the 
dung  from  sheep  affected  with  the  fluke,  and  preserved  from 
destruction  by  warmth  and  moisture,  and  are  swallowed  by  other 
sheep  feeding  on  the  grass.    It  is,  however,  of  but  little  import* 
ance  to  the  practical  farmer  how  they  originate,  and  so  long  as 
he  knows  where  the  fluke  entozoa  are  to  be  found,  and  under  what 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  they  exist,  it  is  enough  for  him. 
He  is  then  sufficiently  armed  to  know  how  to  defend  his  flook 
against  the  enemy  if  he  will  carry  out  practically  the  means  o£ 
escaping  them.    This  has  been  our  endeavour  throughout  ouv 
treatment  of  the  subject  to  show  how  the  disease  may  be  avoided, 
seeing  that  it  cannot  be  cured« 

It  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  home  farmer 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  symptoms  attending  this  disease, 
which  at  first  are  by  no  means  strongly  marked.  There  is  no  loss 
of  condition,  but  rather  the  contrary  apparently ;  indeed,  sheep 
intended  for  the  butcher  have  been  purposely  coathed  or  rotted 
in  order  to  increase  their  fattening  properties  for  a  few  weeks. 
This  practice  was  adopted  by  Bakewell,  the  celebrated  breeder  of 
Leicester  sheep,  who  made  enormous  prices  of  his  sheep  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding.  It  was  done  to  prevent  sheep  sold  to  the 
butcher  being  held  over  for  breeding,  and  thus  compete  with  his 
own  stock.  The  usual  symptoms  of  coathed  sheep  are  a  pale  and 
dejected  countenance,  and  upon  parting  the  fleece  the  skin  is 
found  to  have  changed  its  vermilion  tint  for  a  pale  red,  and  the 
wool  being  easily  separated  from  the  pelt.  As  the  disorder  ad- 
vances the  inside  of  the  eyelids  becomes  almost  white,  and  after- 
wards yellow ;  symptoms  of  dropsy  often  extend  over  the  body, 
and  in  the  Uitest  stage  of  the  disease  a  large  swelling  under  the 
jaws  filled  with  water  often  occurs.  14^ ge  numbers  of  sheep  in 
an  unsound  state  were  sold  last  year,  and  are  likely  to  be  so  this 
year  ,*  we  therefore  advise  that  extreme  caution  should  be  used  in 
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buying  sheep.  Many  sheep  are  in  low  condition  this  Tear  through 
scarcity  of  food  in  the  spring,  and  the  circnmstanoe  should  always 
raise  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  buyers,  as  unsound  animals  may 
be  passed  off  as  having  been  badly  Kept  and  managed.  In  order 
to  secure  the  purchaser  he  should  know  the  district  from  whence 
the  sheep  were  brought  if  possible,  and  as  a  further  security  the 
seller  should  beaskeofor  a  written  warranty  of  their  being  sound. 
This  has  been  our  practice  for  many  years,  and  on  our  dxawing  a 
cheque  in  payment  we  hare  added  the  words,  ^  for  sheep  of  a  cer- 
tain breed  warranted  sound,"  and  made  payable  to  order. 

Having  now  taken  up  nearly  all  the  practical  points  in  favour 
of  the  home  farmer  we  can  omy  refer  him  for  further  information 
if  required  to  an  exhaustive  article  by  Professor  Simonds  in 
vol.  xxiil  of  the  *'  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England ; "  and  also  to  a  work  by  W.  C.  Spooner,  M.B.V.O.,  on 
the  structure,  economy,  and  diseases  of  the  sneep. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Hone  Lahimr. — ^This  has  proceeded  with  more  effect  since  the 
favourable  change  in  the  weather  which  occurred  about  the  28rd 
of  July,  and  at  those  times  when  the  horses  were  not  employed  at 
hay  carting  they  have  been  drilling  some  Scotch  yellow  hybrid 
turnips  in  conseauence  of  being  unable  to  get  the  horses  upon 
the  luid  during  tne  best  season  for  drilling  Swede  seed — ^namely, 
from  the  7th  of  June  to  the  1st  of  July.    The  hybrid  turnips  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  Swedes  to  a  certain  extent,  and  although 
they  grow  much  faster  than  Swedes  yet  they  stand  the  winter  well, 
and  often  prove  the  only  substitute  for  them.  This  variety  of  turnip 
is  better  for  feeding  in  the  spring  than  in  the  autumn,  for  unless 
they  are  thoroup^hly  ripe  and  full  grown  they  have  an  acid  taste, 
and  it  is  some  time  before  the  sheep  or  cattle  take  to  them  if  fed 
early  unless  they  are  previously  pulled  and  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
land  for  a  time  or  stacked  in  heaps.    Up  to  the  24th  of  Julv  no 
work  could  be  done  with  advantage  upon  the  mixed  soils  in 
fallowing   or   preparing   for   turnips.     The   land  had  been  so 
thoroughly  soaked  and  the  rains  so  continuous  that  the  horses 
during  a  long  interval  could  only  be  employed  in  odd  work,  such 
as  carting  earth  to  heaps  and  carting  dung  to  the  fields,  where  it 
will  be  required  for  laymg  out  for  wheat.    As  a  rule,  however,  we 
do  not  recommend  the  home  farmer  to  make  up  heaps  of  manure 
a  lonff  time  before  it  is  required  for  laying  out,  spreading,  and 
ploughing  into  the  land.    We  therefore  advocate  the  laying-out 
of  manure  on  to  clover  seeds  in  the  winter  months,  as  the  manure 
goes  so  much  farther  if  laid  out  fresh  from  the  farmyard  or  cattle 
and  pig  pens.    Although  it  proves  a  long  time  before  the  wheat 
land  is  ploughed  for  sowing,  yet  it  has  improved  the  clover  crop, 
and  thereby  improved  the  land  for  wheat ;  because  it  is  a  well- 
ascertained  fact  that  the  increase  of  the  roots  of  clover  is  a  clear 
gain  as  manure  for  the  wheat  crop.    After  the  land  has  been 
ploughed  and  pressed  the  gradual  decay  of  the  clover  roots  yields 
a  valuable  assistance  to  the  wheat  from  seed  time  until  harvest, 
or  in  case  the  land  is  sown  with  oats  it  has  the  same  effect  upon 
the  yield  of  ^raiu.    The  odd  horse  has  in  most  soils  been  unable 
to  effect  the  intercultnre  of  root  crops  by  horse-hoeing.    In  most 
cases  the  fields  sown  with  root  crops  are  in  a  very  foul  condition, 
and  a  considerable  extent  will  be  lost  entirely  by  being  ploughed 
up  or  remain  to  produce  less  than  half  a  crop.    In  a  season  such 
as  we  have  pass^  through  turnip  sowing  has  been  so  much  de- 
layed that  it  becomes  a  very  important  question  how  late  turnips 
can  be  sown  with  a  prospect  of  a  fair  crop.    To  some  extent  this 
is  a  question  of  soil,  of  climate,  and  the  manure  applied.    It  is 
likewise  important  to  sow  the  variet;)r  of  turnip  best  adapted  for 
late  drilling.     There  are  several  varieties  recommended  by  the 
seedsmen,  but  it  is  the  province  of  the  home  farmer  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  select  not  only  the  quickest-growing  variety  but 
also  that  which  will  maintain  itself  during  winterly  weather.    The 
six  weeks  small  white  turnips  are  often  sown  very  late,  and  they 
will  often  yield  a  good  deal  of  food  without  hoeing,  because  they 
will  grow  very  dose  together,  and  although  the  bulbs  mfty  l>^ 
small  in  size  vet  numbers  tell  the  same  as  in  garden  culture.    This 
variety  may  be  sown  after  the  middle  of  August ;  but  before  that 
time  the  best  we  can  recommend  is  the  Grey  Stone.    These  will 
not  only  grow  very  quickly  but  they  are  very  good  for  stock,  and 
will  maintain  their  feeding  value  without  rotting  during  the 
winter  months. 

Hand  Labour, — ^Both  men  and  women  will  still  be  employed  in 
connection  with  haymaking,  because  in  all  the  late  districts  of  the 
kingdom  the  pasture  grass  wiU  be  now  being  cut  for  hay,  and 
upon  the  arable  land  the  second  cutting  of  clovers  and  Italiau 
rye  grass  upon  the  early  and  warmest  soils  will  be  ready  for 
tne  mowing  machine  in  a  few  days.  There  will  be,  however, 
according  to  present  appearances,  plenty  of  time  for  completing 
the  hay  harvest  before  com  harvest  commences.  We  must 
again,  as  we  have  often  done  before,  call  attention  to  the 
saving  of  labour  during  harvest  by  get^in^  all  the  straw  ready 
dzavm  for  thatching  the  com  ricks.  Especially  will  it  be  neces- 
sary this  year,  the  harvest  being  so  late,  that  every  day's  labour 
which  can  be  saved  daring  the  harvest  will  prove  of  more  than 
usual  consequence.  The  fiocks  of  down  ewes  lately  purchased  for 
the  purpose  of  breeding  lambs  to  be  fattened  off  early  must  have 


the  rams  turned  in  with  them.  The  Cotswold  ram  is  often  used 
for  the  purpose,  for  they  not  only  afford  more  lambs  in  number 
but  they  come  early  to  maturity.  These  are  two  very  important 
points  to  be  considered  by  the  home  farmer.  If  it  is  desired  that 
the  ewe  should  offer  to  the  ram  as  early  as  possible  they  must  be 
kept  upon  a  generous  diet,  and  at  least  two  changes  of  food  per 
day  are  quite  necessary,  from  grass  to  green  fodder  crops  or  from 
pasture  to  saintfoin,  or  to  early-BOwn  tall  rape,  which  is  one  of 
Se  best  kinds  of  food.  If  any  other  food  is  required  besides 
grass  or  vegetables  cracked  beans  are  best,  as  they  not  only  km 
tne  ewes  healthy  but  induce  them  to  offer  early  to  the  ram.  The 
summer-grazed  cattle,  whether  heifers  or  steers  or  whether  barren 
cows  or  oxen,  if  well  fed  on  good  grass  wiU  now  be  nwly  ready 
for  the  butcher,  especially  if  they  have  had  cake  or  cracked  beans, 
either  of  which  will  have  answered  a  pood  purpose  during  the  late 
rainy  season.  


KERRY  CATTLE. 

When  the  many  points  of  excellence  of  the  Kerry  cattle  come 
to  be  more  generally  understood  there  can  be  little  doubt  they 
will  become  general  favourites,  not  merely  as  fancy  stock  but  as 
really  valuable  animals  both  for  the  dairy  and  butcher.  For 
cattle  to  be  really  profitable  in  these  days  of  close  competition 
with  the  markets  of  the  whole  world  they  must  fatten  quickly  as 
well  as  give  milk  abundantly  which  will  yield  cream  and  butter 
at  least  up  to  the  Aldemey  standard  in  quantity  and  quali^.  I 
have  seen  enough  of  the  Keriys  to  enable  me  to  say  they  do  all 
this  and  more,  for  they  are  equally  superior  to  other  breeds  m 
hardiness  and  vn  the  consumption  oi.coarse  rough  herbage  usually 
left  untouched.  , 

I  have  only  what  may  be  termed  the  nucleus  of  a  herd— a  bull 
and  three  cows— under  constant  observation,  but  these  answer  so 
well  that  I  hope  gradually  to  get  enough  of  them  to  be  able  to 
dispense  with  a  herd  of  mixed  breeds— Shorthorn,  Aldemey,  and 
Sussex.  These  three  cows  were  out  in  all  the  rough  cold  weather 
of  last  winter,  and  like  a  Shetland  pony,  apparently  prefer  an 
open  pasture  to  a  snue  shed.  I  happened  lately  to  go  pwt  the 
cows  ouring  a  heavy  snower  and  was  amused  to  find  the  Kerrys 
quietly  grazing  in  the  open,  while  the  other  cows  were  all  huddled 
together  for  shelter  under  some  trees.  This  hardiness,  together 
with  the  lesser  quantity  of  food  required  by  such  small  cows,  enables 
one  to  maintain  from  a  third  to  one-half  as  many  more  of  them  ito 
excellent  condition  upon  a  given  area  of  land  than  one  could  of 
the  larger  breeds.  This  holds  good  especially  upon  light  thin  soils 
where  heavy  crops  of  grain,  roots,  or  grass  cannot  be  had  without 
a  preparatory  equivalent  in  the  form  of  heavy  dressings  of  manure, 
rendering  the  maintenance  of  a  herd  of  Shorthorns  an  exp^siye 
and  exceedingly  doubtless  business.  Notwithstanding  this  indM- 
putable  fact  young  Shorthom  stock  generally  commands  a  ready 
sale  at  high  prices  m  the  very  midst  of  "  the  poor  farms  of  Sussex, 
yearlings  in  some  instances  last  autumn  actually  selling  at  from 
£17  to  £19  per  head  at  auction  sales  at  which  1  was  present.  If 
the  buyers  had  secured  a  couple  of  Kerrys  at  the  price  given  for 
one  of  the  larger  animals,  and  been  equally  pmdent  in  other 
matters,  one  might  not  subsequently  have  heard  quite  so  much 
about "  hard  times." 

Breeders  of  Kerry  cattle  will  do  well  to  remember  how  much 
depends  upon  careml  selection  now.  We  have  already  an  abun- 
dant yield  of  rich  milk,  a  sleek  and  lusty  condition  without  high 
feeding,  a  robust  and  hardy  constitution,  and  I  believe  I  may  add 
beef  of  such  excellence  as  to  be  specially  sought  after  by  connois- 
seurs. If  to  this  we  can  add  that  boast  of  the  Shorthom  breeder, 
ripeness  for  the  butcher  at  the  age  of  two  years,  then,  indeed,  may 
we  claim  to  have  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  the  cumya- 
tion  and  improvement  of  a  neglected  breed  of  cattle  about  which 
it  was  written  full  thirty  years  ago :— "  The  cow  of  Kerry  is  truly  a 
poor  man's  cow,  living  everywhere  hardy;  yielding  for  her  sue 
abundance  of  milk  of  a  good  quality,  and  fattening  rapidly  when 
zequired."— Edward  Luckhurst. 


POULTRY  SHOW  SCHEDULES. 

Wb  have  a  number  of  schedules  before  us  of  late  summer  and 
early  autumn  poultry  and  Pigeon  shows,  most  of  them  in  con- 
nection with  agricultural  or  horticultural  exhibitions. 

The  Staffordshire  Society  this  year  holds  its  Show  at  Wolver- 
hampton on  September  18th  and  19th.  ^ 

The  old-established  Halifax  and  Calder  Vale  Association  holds 
its  one-day  Show  on  August  80th  in  the  ^unds  of  Cravctt 
Lodge,  Habfax.  The  prizes  for  poultry  and  Pigeons  are  not  lai^J 
but  there  are  many  cups  to  be  awarded.  The  classification  is  ||Ooa 
and  the  entry  fee  extremely  moderate — viz.,  St.  per  pen.  The 
classes  for  poultry  which  must  all  have  been  bred  in  l®^*** 
thirty,  of  which  no  less  than  eight  are  for  Game  and  five  for  Game 
Bantams.  Pigeons  to  be  shown  singly  have  thirty-four  cJ*JJJJ: 
We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  Society  has  a  class  with  fgpf^ 
prizes  for  mules  and  donkeys.    Entries  close  on  August  l^^th. 

The  Cheshire  Agricultural  Society  publishes  a  good  schedule 
for  its  Exhibition  of  poultry  to  be  held  at  Cheshire  on  Augusi 


JOUBKAL  OF  HOBTICnLT(JBE  AND  COTTAOE  QABDBKBB. 


9tk  uid  SOth.    There  u*  twentr-tluM  cIum*  with  good  priiss. 
A.  dog  Bbow  wiU  be  held  in  ooniunction  with  it. 

The  Bicester  Agrienltiml  aod  Borticahnnl  Society  offers  aii- 
teen  nlrMinrn  for  ponlDy  and  fire  for  Kgeons  At  ita  Show  to  1m 


The  Gnildfoid  A^ricnltnn)  Soeietj  will  tbii  jear  hold  a  I 
of  Battle  and  horaes  at  Gnildtoid  on  Beptemb«r  9th.    This  6how 
ha*  tdtherto  been  oombined  wHh  that  for  tat  stock  at  Chiistmu. 

Tbs  Snrrer  Colsmbsrian  Bodet;  bM  in  ccnueqnenoe  of  the  rerr 
btt  aad  nnltToaisble  acMon  (or  rearing  Pigeona  decided  to  post- 
pone ita  Aagoat  Siow  of  young  hirda  till  the  winter.  Ita  last 
nog  tor  Homing  birda  of  the  year  will  be  {ram  Be«dliig  on  the 
ITtkinst.  

BIRDS  IN  THE  LONDON  PABKS. 
This  extraordiiia^  seasoii  eeema  to  hare  influenced  the  habita 
and  migTstioDB  of  bilds.  It  tias  been  generallr  obserred  that 
Iba  Loadon  pu-ke  and  aqnares  hare  throngh  Ule  season  been 
aOangely  deroid  of  their  nsnal  feathered  tenants,  especially  tlie 
Himadinea.  So  striking  bss  their  absence  been  that  ■  l^ing 
article  of  the  Staiutard  vu  Utely  deroted  Lo  the  subject,  in 
whidi  we  nsd,  "The  London  parks  in  sammer  are  a  favoarite 
hannt  of  the  British  HtrandinaceB.  Tlie  water — always  more  or 
km  stagnnnt— attracts  biranns  of  gnats  and  other  such  ioHcts, 
and  tbe  gnats  attract  the  Swallows.  Eottnd  the  Serpentine, 
indeed,  »M  oter  the  ornamental  water  in  the  Begent's  Park, 
Bwallowa  •!«  nsnallj  as  nnmerons  and  almost  as  tame  as  Pigeons 
fai  Westminster  Palace  Yard,  and  there  is  hardly  a  Londoner  so 
mnbaerrmnt  that  be  ciumot  foretell  the  weather  for  the  next  few 
hoDTB  by  the  Bwallow'a  flight.  This  year,  however,  tbe  prettiest 
«t  onr  Bommer  rimtors  is  beyond  all  qnestion  aiceptionally  late." 
There  follows  an  interesting  compu-lBon  of  the  dates  aesirned  by 
Tariona  great  natoralista  for  the  probable  arriTal  of  the  Swallow 
in  !&iglHid.  Tanell  I^TSS  the  10th  of  April  for  the  mean  period 
of  itn  arriTUl ;  Mr.  Davy,  a  great  profeiiBional  London  bird- 
Tatfhfir  and  fancier,  "the  middle  of  April."  Onr  obeenation 
certunly  leads  as  to  agtBe  rather  with  Davy  than  Yacrell.  We 
ban  been  sDIpriaed  to  observe  that  in  central  Italy  the  Swallow 
does  BOt  arriTe  more  than  a  week  before  it  reachee  onr  iborea.— C 


VABIETIES. 
Qaviko  recently  traretled  tbiongb  sereral  conntiee  where  the 
atorm  of  Saturday  night  was  the  moat  ssTere  we  can  testify  to 
the  deaolaliou  that  has  been  wrought  by  ita  dread  intensity.  We 
haTe  seen  Tillages  submerged,  roads  coQTerted  into  riTers,  and 
fields  into  lakes  ;  tons  of  bay  floating  sad  rotting,  com  flattened 
nerer  to  rise  again  and  yield  of  its  increase,  tree*  split,  glass 
broken,  and  rauways  blocked  by  landstipe.  The  loss  most  be 
great  and  to  many  almost  unbearable.  Agricultural  prospects 
appear  to  become  more  gloomy  as  the  season  advances  and 
hureat  approaches,  if  indeed  there  is  a  barreat  at  all  in  some  of 
the  latest  and  wettest  diediola  daring  this  memorable  season 
of  1879. 


y  Trumpeters 
of  tbe'unimproTed  type. 

Thb  serions  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  among  awine  in  the 

eonth  of  BnEland  baa  extended  to  Ch<ahiie.  lEr.  Joseph  Focber, 
Ansterson  &31,  near  Nantwioh,  baa  lost  seven  ont  of  liis  herd 
aiuce  Uonday,  and  has  six  others  which  are  not  likely  to  recover. 
The  dead  pigs  have  been  buried  in  quioklime,  and  tbe  others  duly 
isolated. 

Thb  Toronto  TrSigran  at  July  12th  says—"  The  reports  of 

the  crops  as  they  appear  in  the  Globt  are  said  to  be  far  brighter 
than  tbe  facts  warrant.  We  understand  that  in  some  quarters  fall 
wlieat  will  be  but  a  half  crop,  and  that  in  other  grains  the  prospects 
are  not  nearly  so  good  as  tlifl  Globe  haa  painted  them.  TbepreeenC 
is  the  critical  moment.  If  tbe  wet  weather  continues  it  will  do 
the  crops  great  harm.  The  reports  from  the  United  States  are 
TOIT  favourable.  The  crops  garnered  have  bean  unusually  large, 
In  England  continuous  rains  have  aerioosly  interfered  with  the 
crope,  and  the  prospect  is  said  to  be  a  very  bine  one  it  not  actually 
ruinous.  Tbe  ill  wind  there  will  blow  good  to  the  farmers  here, 
and  if  the  crope  torn  out  well  the  formera  here  will  all  make  money, 
and  times  will  begin  to  brighten  again," 

W>  are  requested  to  state  that  the  tdosing  time  for  entries 

to  the  Northampton  Agricultnral  Show  is  August  9th.  Tbe  Show 
win  be  held  on  August  19th  and  iOth. 

Hr.  J.  P.  Shildou  writes  to  the  Tima:—Th»  pric«  of 

milk  is  a  matter  which  is  now  receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention 
in  the  Press  of  this  country.  Hr,  Bead  was  not  overetating  the 
case  when  he  said  fanners  would  be  glad  to  receive  Sd.  in  the 
■snuner  and  8<f.  in  the  winter  per  Imperial  gallon  for  their  milk. 
They  certainly  would  pay  their  way  at  these  prices,  providing 


t^ey  made  no  bad  debts  and  were  not  bound  to  supply  a  given 
quantity  of  milk  in  winter.  Bnt  in  order  to  sell  hia  snmmer'a  milk 
be  is  bound  to  supply  a  given  quantity  in  winter,  when  milk 
V  scarce ;  ancl,  as  every  dairy  farmer  knows,  the  production  of 
milk  in  winter  is  a  ooetly  opeiation.  At  the  pieaent  rate  of  rents, 
wages,  Ac,,  while  6d.  a  gallon  in  summer  is  barely  a  lent-paytng 

C«  for  milk,  Sd.  in  winter  is  wholly  inadequate  where  the  farmer 
to  anpply  a  quantity  corresponding  to  his  lummer  production. 
«.  .!._ .;_.  .1 1 ^ juj  ]j^^  ^jj^  ji^gji  any  solid 


reason  why  tbe  public  should  pay  6d.  per  quart — this  it  the  prioe 
a  hoy,  whom  I  stopped  the  other  day  m  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the 
'  London,  told  me  he  sold  hi 


ippod  the  other  day  m  one  of  the  suburbs  o 
,  old  me  he  sold  his  milk  at.  Fouipence  a  quart 
the  year  round  would  afford  ample  profit  to  the  retailer,  who  now 
pays  as  follows  for  milk  delivered  at  the  London  railway  termini ; — 
April,  May,  June,  li,  ^d. ;  July,  August,  September,  l*.  bd, ;  Octohat, 
November,  It,  Sd. ;  December,  January,  February^  la.  9if.  per  bam 
gallon  of  17  pints.  By  charging  exorbitant  prices  the  retailers 
are  hindering  the  development  of  a  trade  which  would  rapidly 
increase,  benefiting  alike  the  fanner,  the  dealer,  and  the  oc 


THE  FERTILE  WORKER  BEE.— No.  5. 

I  STATBD  that  the  careful  following-out  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  a  deflnite  object  would  prove,  even  to  those  beyond 
the  novitiate  stage  of  bee-keeping,a  capital  plan  to  learn  by  ezpe- 
rienoe  facta  that  otherwise  might  escape  their  notice ;  and  tiot, 
when  least  expected,  one  of  these  facts  noted  during  the  experi- 
mental period  would  materially  assist  in  the  proper  and  rapid 
diagnosia  of  any  event  occurring  in  the  apiary  of  a  puxilmg 
chu»:ter. 

I  said  that  I  had  just  met  with  a  case  in  point.  One  of 
my  stocks  that  had  been  very  strong  all  through  the  winter  I 
noticed  in  March  bad  an  excessive  quantity  of  drone  brood  j 
again,  April  14th,  I  noted  the  same ;  but  in  other  respects  the 
colony  was  in  good  order,  had  an  abundance  of  brood  in  all 
stages. 

*  ~   ''  SOth  I  proceeded  to  examine  it,  hoping  to  find  it  quite 


April  a 
ready  to  J 


some  surprias.  The  first  frame  I  lifted  out  of  the  above-mentioned 
hive  had  queen  cells,  hut  of  such  an  inordinate  length  as  at  Once 
to  attract  my  attention.  These  royal  c^ls  resembled  those  in  the 
fertile  worker  hive  I 

Something  wrong  here,  I  thought. 

Proceeding  further  I  found  the  population  of  drones  excessively 
great,  and  on  enormous  amount  of  droue  brood.  lat  once  decided 
that  the  hive  had  either  a  drone-laying  queen  or  a  fertile  worker. 
Q — .• —  t],g  quantity  of  hatohing-out  workera  still  left,  I  felt  very 
snvinced  it  was  not  a  case  of  fertile  worker  bnt  that  of  a 


Fig,  U. 

Examining  carefullr  I  found  my  conclusion  correct,  for  in  a 
knot  of  bees  on  the  floorboard  I  found  the  qaeen  dead,  showing 
1  the  signs  of  death  by  suffocation,  one  of  the  principal  of  which 
that  tba  colour  changes  to  a  glossy  black.  Her  wings  also  were 
■mpletely  bitten  away  ;  evidently  she  had  been  harried  to  death, 
e  bees  instinctively  seeing  the  colony  had  no  chance  of  existence 
if  she  were  suffered  to  remain  at  its  head. 

Now,  assuming  I  can  at  once  proceed  to  save  that  colony,  you 

will  perceive  how  by  the  observatiou  of  the   particular  shape 

-'  'hose  two-drone  larvre  queen  cells  in  the  experimental  fertUe 

iar  hire,  I  was  led  at  ouce  to  thoroughly  examine,  and  come 

conolnsion  as  to  the  cause  tor  these  inordinataly  lengthy 

I  do  not  know  it  royal  cells  of  such  length  an  often  met  with, 
BO  I  post  Ave  of  those  cell*  intact  for  them  to  m -    ' 
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Bent  by  woodcnt  if  they  so  desire  or  oonaider  anfficiently  interest- 
ing. I  also  send  drones  of  the  North  African  Tariety  hatched  out 
of  the  fertile  workers'  eggs,  also  Italian  workers  hatched  in  that 
fertile  worker  hive  from  the  oomb  of  brood  given.  The  Editors 
will  therefore  be  able  to  see  and  substantiate  the  vast  contrast  in 
colour,  and  the  great  facility  marked  difference  of  variety  giyes 
for  experimental  purposes.  I  send  also  the  queen  of  the  hive 
from  which  those  long  royal  cells  come.  They  vrill  note  how 
polished  her  body  is,  the  absence  of  wings,  &c, — Arthur  Todd, 
Slidahy  Algeria. 

[By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Editors  I  have  examined  these 
extremely  interesting  peeudo-queen  cells  with  attention,  and  find 
that  whereas  the  normal  cell  has  an  average  of  scarcely  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  an  inch  m  internal  length,  that  represented  in  fig.  15 
similarly  measnied  is  an  inch  amd  one-fifth,  and  that  in  fig.  16  is 
hardly  less  than  an  inch  and  one-third.  Such  cells  as  these  are 
yery  unusual ;  but  similar,  although  I  believe  shorter  ones,  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  at  one  of  the  British  Bee-keepers' 
soirees.  These  also  were  abortdve,  and  were  in  like  manner  the 
result  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  bees  to  raise  queens  when 
their  colony  was  being  ruined  by  a  fertile  worker. 

The  dead  queen  referred  to  by  Mr.  Todd  has  lost  nearly  eyery 
hair  from  the  abdominal  rings  and  almost  all  from  the  thorax, 
while  the  wings  are  nibbled  down  to  the  roots.  My  experience 
leads  me  to  more  than  doubt  the  theory  of  Huber  and  Dzierzon, 
that  the  fertile  worker  is  raised  in  a  cell  adjoining  the  queen  cell, 
leceiying  as  part  of  her  nourishment  some  of  the  royal  pabulum, 
which  thereby  in  some  unknown  manner  partially  metamorphoses 
her  and  gives  her  the  power  when  bom  in  a  queenless  hive  of 
taking  upon  herself  queenly  functions.  Twice  I  have  bad  fertile 
workers  appear  immediately  after  removing  a  queen  in  hives 
which  had  never,  so  far  as  I  had  eyidence  or  so  far  as  the  oombs 

five  evidence,  even  attempted  to  commence  queen  cells.  Mr. 
odd  gives  my  opinion  exactly  when  he  Miys,  "  The  power  to  pro- 
duce eggs  was  latent  up  to  the  time  I  made  the  colony  queenless  ; 
then  finding  herself  [the  fertile  worker]  in  a  hive  with  no  queen, 
the  desire  to  be  up  and  doing  brought  forth  the  latent  power." 
In  fact  in  other  insects  that  occurs  which  enforces  and  illustrates 
this  opinion.  Thus  the  termites  of  Brazil  produce  vringed  males 
and  females,  which  early  in  the  warmer  season  fly  abroad  and 
mate  with  new  blood,  fulfilling  the  law  which  we  see  observed  in 
the  bee  hiye.  If  some  of  these  fecundated  females  return  to  the 
nest  (and  any  of  these  are  welcomed  whether  strangers  or  not), 
all  is  well,  but  should  none  return  and  the  continuance  of  the 
colony  become  thus  endan^red,  imperfect  females  mate  with 
males  with  undeveloped  wings  within  the  nest ;  the  former  lay 
and  perpetuate  the  Hfe  of  the  colony,  although  the  advantage  of 
new  blood  is  denied  it.  Here  we  haye  the  counterpart  of  the 
fertile  worker.  The  undeveloped  female  under  a  stimulus  similar 
to  that  supposed  to  exist  in  the  queenless  hive  becomes  a  true  but 
inferior  mother.  In 'the  case  of  the  fertile  worker  the  drone  per« 
forms  no  part,  for  a  reason  which  I  believe  I  have  discovered, 
and  so  parthenogenetically  the  fertile  worker  gives  males  only. 
Amongst  flowers  even  we  see  the  same  law  in  operation,  some 
plants  producing  late  in  the  year  closed  blooms  which  must  be 
fertilised  with  their  own  pollen  ;  so  that  seeds  failing  where  alien 
pollen  has  been  demanded  others  are  certainly  produced,  although 
of  inferior  power,  by  self-fertilisation.  There  is  a  oneness  in  all 
nature  which  constantly  gives  the  answer  to  a  difficulty  in  one 
place  by  a  fact  in  another. 

Mr.  Todd  says,  ''  Cells  containing  five,  six,  and  even  more  eggs 
I  haye  come  to  regard  as  an  unmistakeable  proof  of  the  presence 
of  a  fertile  worker."  Mr.  Todd  would  no  doubt,  keen  observer 
that  he  is,  allow  that  there  is  one  exception  which  had  better  be 
pointed  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  learner.  A  good  queen,  being 
taken  from  a  strong  stock  and  put  with  a  nucleus  where  she  has 


few  years  has,  howeyer,  brought  some  books  into  the  market 
which  could  well  haye  been  spared.  Amonest  these  we  think 
may  be  classed  "  A  Manual  of  Rational  Bee-keeping,"  by  0.  De 
Bibeancourt,  translated  from  the  French  by  Arthur  F.  Leveson 
Gower.  Here,  generally  speaking,  the  methods  advocated  would 
in  this  country  be  regarded  as  obsolete,  while  the  advice  often 
shows  bat  a  yery  flimsy  acquaintance  with  the  matters  treated. 
In  these  days,  when  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association's  tents 
show  the  operation  of  driving  in  the  presence  of  multitudes  of 
would-be  bee-keepers  before  whom  never  more  than  a  few  minotes 
!  are  occupied  in  getting  rid  of  the  bees,  a  book  which  says  that 
• '/  after  beating  upon  the  side  of  the  hive  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
if  no  effect  is  produced  the  process  had  better  be  repeated  next 
day,"  is  sure  to  be  little  read  and  less  followed. 

ODR  LETTER  BOX. 

HEi:AaONAL  8HKD  (F,  A.  W,  ir.).--Tbe  ooBt  of  this  will  vaxy  in  dif- 
feront  localities,  •■  the  matwriais  vary  in  cost,  &c.,  in  diHarent  diatricts.  An 
estimate  from  a  local  builder  ia  the  best  way  to  asoertaiu  cost,  together 
with  dimensione  of  timber,  planking,  roofing,  &c.  The  brickwork  at  the 
bottom  ahoald  be  made  about  1  foot  above  groond  level,  and  11  foot  below, 
in  order  to  allow  for  excavating  earth  tor  the  floor  to  be  filled  with  ashei,  &c. 

BoNB-CRnsHHTQ  Machtnk  (F.).— Write  to  Hessra.  Wedlake  &  Oo- 
118,  Fenchorch  Street,  London,  B.C. 
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bat  a  small  number  of  cells  in  which  to  deposit  ber  abundant  e^gs. 
will  often  deposit  several  in  each  cell,  and  a  young  queen  raisea 
in  a  nucleus  will  very  generally  do  the  same  thing,  these  excep- 
tions proving  the  rule. — F.  Chbshirb,  Avenue  Bouse,  Actotij  fT.] 


REMARKS. 

80th.— Very  fine  hot  sonuner  day ;  cloudy  OTening,  few  spots  of  rain  aboat 

10  P.M. 
31st. — Slight  rain  and  cloao  damp  morning,  continuing  very  dull  and  heavy 

until  4  pjf.  when  it  became  clear  and  bright ;  very  fine  evening. 
Ist. — Heavy  rain  in  night ;  close  damp  morning,  fine  bright  afternoon  and 

evening ;  moonlight  night. 
Snd.— Very  fine  bright  day ;  cloudy  evening,  alight  rain  6.45  p.m.;  lightning 

in  west  from  10  PJt  and  from  10.30  P.M.  brUUant  in  N.W.  and  S.W. 
Srd.— Lightning  continued  with  increasing  frequency,  and  thunder  was 

heard  at  0.15 ;  mln  began  at  IM  AJf .,  and  the  storm  diaappeaxed 

about  S.80  A.M. ;  very  close  morning,  but  fresher  in  evening. 
4th.— Damp  and  dull  morning,  afterwards  very  bright  and  fine. 
5th.— Very  gloomy  and  dull;  rain  oommenoed  6J6  PJf.,  continued  till  9p.m.; 

fine  afterwards. 
The  warmest  week  this  year,  being  at  last  slightly  above  the  aTcrage 
temperature.— O.  J.  STMOKB. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— AroiTOT  «. 
Tradb  is  quieter,  the  bulk  of  the  soft  firnit  with  the  exception  of  Red 
Currants  having  reached  us,  and  prices  show  a  downward  tendency.    Vege- 
tables are  in  good  supply. 

jamT. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 


Manual  of  Bee-keeping.    By  John  Hunter.    Third  Edition. 

London :  David  Bogue. 

The  need  for  and  acceptability  of  this  manual  has  been  attested 
by  its  passing  into  a  third  edition,  which  is  brought  up  to  date  by 
considerable  alterations  and  additions.  Amongst  these  we  have  a 
chapter  on  comb  foundations,  in  which  this  modem  achieTement, 
as  important  in  its  results  as  the  extractor,  is  well  treated  and 
illustrated,  while  the  author  takes  his  readers  into  his  confldenoe 
and  becomes  a  revealer  of  secrets  as  to  costs  and  value  in  a  manner 
not  likely  to  evoke  the  gratitude  of  the  trader.  Supers  as  we  now 
have  them  in  sections  with  separators  receive  due  attention,  while 
the  chapter  on  artificial  swarming  is  fuller  by  much  than  that 
previously  given.  The  book  is  eminently  readable,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  a  reliable  guide  in  the  varied  operations  of  the  modem 
apiary. 

The  increased  attention  giren  to  bee-keeping  during  the  last 
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THE  WBAJTSER  AND  HIS  SPFBCTS. 

BFTTBRLT  oi^d  and  ttangaally  long  winter 
has  enabled  qs  to  ioet  the  power  of  endnrance 
which  nome  of  our  pet  plants  haye  exhibited, 
resisting  all  the  attempts  of  Jack  Frost  to 
kill  thi^  ;  and  now  a  wet  cold  summer 
flbowB  us  what  plants  in  the  flower  and  vege- 
table gardoDB  delight  in  the  prolonged  down* 
pour  of  luneet  Tmatmng  Bain.  An  artide  in 
the  Jfmufot  Imt  week  en  the  geoeni  state  of 
thing* intke  famt  and  gM'dea  w&b  midaaily  wntton 
by  eomeone  who  had  9000  o«t  A>r  a-#iy^9  pteaeve  in 
the  ceoBtfy  and  had  met  with  aolhing  but  *^  wat^, 
water  ererywhere/'  and  downhearted  farmers  and  higubrions 
ganieners,  and  Iben  came  home,  overwhelmed  with  damp- 
DMS  of  spirit,  to  vent  his  dejected  thoughts  in  a  dreary 
aocoont  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  written  off  to  the 
Daily  Thunderer.  Things  aie  no  doabt  very  bad ;  but  I 
QHit  sagF  X  for  one  am  not  soiTy,  but  tl^ankfal  to  have  wall- 
frait  troea,  for  thev  are  ladon,  Boum  of  tiiem,  with  a  very 
nspeotiible  erop  of  fmit.  I  never  had  so  many  Apnoots, 
nor  mere  Peaohcs,  nvr  so  good  a  crop  of  Feara.  I  had  two 
years'  siipply  of  Phime  in  one  last  year,  so  I  did  not  expect 
many  this,  and  consequendy  there  is  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  seeing  the  trees  with  scarcely  any  fruit  on 
them.  Cherrv  trees  are  on  one  wall  cropped  heavily,  on 
another  e^u^Iy  heavilv  blighted.  The  west  aspect  is  a 
Boccess  this  year,  the  aue  north  a  failure.  Black  Currants 
abound,  notwithstanding  a  large  destniction  by  blifi;ht; 
Bei^benriee  are  plentiful,  and  Sttrowberries  have  not  been 
ao  afanndaiit  for  years. 

Perlnps  the  best  way  to  judge  of  the  firuit  year  is  to  take 
a  glance  at  the  jam  cupboard  ;  if  so,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  housekeeper,  ft  is  an  unusualiy  good  year  for  jam  ; 
but  later  on  she  will  sigh  over  the  absence  of  Plums,  which 
last  year  were  so  numerous  that  she  got  tired  of  them,  and 
oar  good  friends  and  neighbours  profited  thereby.  I  find 
the  Siberian  Grab  one  of  the  most  imcertain  bearers.  I 
have  a  fine  tiee  on  the  lawn,  and  sometimes  it  is  loaded 
with  fruit,  whieh  are  both  delicioos  as  a  presence  and  most 
beautiful  for  deoomtive  purposes.  They  look  like  Cherries 
with  a  lovely  bloom  upon  them,  and  the  church  decorators 
at  the  harvest  festival  are  always  much  disappointed  when 
they  cannot  get  them.  This  year  there  are  certainly  none, 
Aongh  the  ti*ee  flowered  well ;  there  were  none  last  year 
and  but  few  the  vear  before,  so  let  us  live  in  hope  that 
Sberian  Crabs  will  be  plentiful  next  year. 

The  poor  farmers  of  this  district,  where  there  is  but  little 
arable  land  and  hay  is  the  great  summer  harvest,  thought 
ia  May  that  thay  should  at  all  events  have  hx^  crops 
o£  AppleSf  for  the  inuaenae  orchards  about  here  never 
looked  80  beantiM  as  they  did  in  that  month,  when  the 
bnmohee  seemed  ahnoat  wwghed  down  with  the  burden 
of  blossom  alone.  Than,  too,  tiiere  was  a  general  im 
pression  that  the  bleseom,  ooming  as  it  did  about  a  movth 
kter  tiian  usual,  was  mxn  to  be  unusually  productive. 
Bat,  alas!  all  the  hopes  of  spring  are  ^Dtlsified  by  the 
event,  for  a  worse  year  for  Apples  was  never  known.   TWiere 
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wiU  be  httk  o£  the  famous  Glouoestemhire  cider  mada 
this  yesflr. 

I  remember  a  qaaint  old  farrier  in  the  far  west  used  tm 
wy,  "  You  must  doctor  an  'ose  iust  as  you  would  a  Chris- 
tian." But  if  men  and  horses  bear  tiie  same  treatment  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  weather  which  suits  human  life  is 
bad  for  the  vegetable  creation  :  never  has  the  church  bell 
tolled  so  seldom  for  the  funerals  of  my  parishionerB  aa 
during  this  wet  summer.  It  has  been  evidently  cool  and 
health^.  The  eoM  winter  earned  o£E  the  aged*— over  » 
hundred  yeflon  one  of  them-^ut  thie  cool  wet  summer  hm 
suited  all.  The  same  thing  may  be  observed  tfaroi^^iasfc 
the  oountiy. 

With  regard  to  flowers,  I  notice  thai  Clematis  Jackmam 
is  very  good,  loaded  wftfa  a  quantity  of  bloom  ;  it  is  alww|« 
an  abundant  bloomer,  but  this  year  it  is  unusually  fine. 
Then  one  has  had  no  trouble  in  watering  even  the  Marie 
Ijouiae  Violets,  which  generally  require  constant  attention; 
and  all  the  aubtropioals,  except  some  specially  delical^ 
plants  like  DiBoesiia  terminalisy  have  rejoiced  in  the  abnn- 
daaoe  of  moisture.  The  huge  leaves  of  lUeiiius  are  stnNiger 
than  ever,  and  Cannes  are  vecy  beanti&l. 

The  large  stately  Lime  trees  in  the  churchyard  are  at  the 
present  moment  loaded  with  their  fragrant  blossoms ;  and 
the  bees,  which  oh  the  whole  have  not  had  a  very  good 
time  of  it,  are  rejoicingiy  busy  now  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
season  gathering  honey  and  pollen  from  those  sweet  flowers. 
It  has  been  very  pleasant  during  the  last  few  hot  summer 
days  to  stop  for  a  moment  under  the  shade  of  the  grand 
old  trees  and  listen  to  the  constant  hum  of  bees,  which 
are  busy  by  thouaands  in  the  braachea  overhead.  The 
quantity  of  honey  stored  away  at  the  end  of  the  season 
mm  Lime  trees  almost  makes  up  for  the  want  of  Heather, 
which  is,  however,  a  still  bettNT  honey-producer  in  the  late 
autumn. 

In  speaking  of  the  kitchen  garden  I  omitted  to  mentioii 
that  the  only  things  really  suffering  are  Cacumbers  and 
Tomatoes.  The  former  have  had  mndew,  which  my  facto- 
tum gardener  says  he  never  saw  before  among  his  Cucum- 
bers. Tomatoes  do  not  set  their  fruit  so  well  as  desirable ; 
they  have  grown  well,  and  the  last  few  days  of  sunshine 
have  done  them  muoh  good.  Peas  have  prospered  im- 
mensely ;  but  once  more  Dr.  Maeleau  is  all  but  a  failure 
with  me,  and  the  above-mentioned  factotum  says,  ''  Us 
better  have  no  more  of  them  doctors,  sir ;"  and  I  believe 
he  is  right. — ^A  GLotrcESTERSHifiB  Parson. 


BIPfiNING^  LAT£  GBAPE& 

It  will,  I  think,  be  new  to  most  of  your  readers,  as  it 
certainly  is  to  me,  to  learn  that  I  teach  "  the  necessity  of 
high  temperature  for  Grape-growing  during  dull  and  sun- 
less weather,"  and  I  fancy  most  people  will  give  me  credit 
fOT  erring  rather  in  an  opposite  direction  :  55^  as  a  minimum 
tanperatm-e  is  not  usually  thought  high  for  Muscats  while 
in  flower,  and  I  know  nstany  good  Grape-growers  who  would 
not  find  muoh  comfort  on  ^ir  pillow  if  they  thought  their 
houses  at  euch  a  critical  time  were  below  70^.  L  do  not 
recommend  much  facing  till  the  floweie  are  set,  chiefly 
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because  the  roots  of  Vines  neyer  commenoe  plowing  till  some 
of  the  leaves  haye  attained  nearly  their  Ml  size ;  and  in 
seme  cases,  where  an  extremely  high  temperature  is  main- 
tained while  the  roots  are  cold,  the  Vines,  I  should  imagine, 
aearlj  come  into  flower  before  there  is  much  root-action,  and 
hence  all  the  cry  about  Muscats  and  some  others  setting 
badly.  Bad  setting  of  Muscats  is  unknown  nnder  rationiS 
treatment,  excepting  in  cases  of  accident  which  the  best  of  us 
are  liable  to. 

What  I  recommend,  and  what  I  would  urge  with  greater 
force  now  that  the  long  days  are  fastsUpping  away  with  hardly 
a  glimpse  of  summer,  is  that  Grapes  which  are  intended  to 
be  kept  through  the  winter  should  have  plenty  of  assistance 
igiven  them  by  means  of  fire  heat,  for  the  sun  this  season  is 
not  nearly  suf&cient  to  ripen  them.  To  have  them  coloured 
is  not  enough  ;  the  temperature  must  be  kept  up  to  a  minimum 
of  65^  for  fully  ten  weeks  after  they  commence  colouring,  and 
then  if  the  yentilation  has  been  well  attended  to  and  Si  else 
goes  on  well  the  greater  portion  of  the  leayes  as  well  as  the 
fruit  will  be  ripe.  The  yarieties  named  by  Mr.  Peach,  with 
the  exception  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  do  not  come  under 
the  headmg  of  "  late  Grapes "  and  will  ripen  with  ordinary 
treatment ;  but  eyen  Black  Hamburgh  in  a  season  without  a 
summer  would  be  better  for  haying  fire  heat  till  colouring 
oommences,  not  so  much  for  the  present  crop  if  it  is  intended 
4o  use  it  before  the  new  year  as  for  the  future  well-being,'of 
the  Vine.  It  is  not  eyeryone  who  has  such  a  beautiful  light 
%ouse  as  the  one  Mr.  Peach  describes,  and  in  a  season  like  the 
present  one  a  light  house  has  an  immense  adyantage.  Once 
again  I  say,  Fire  away,  not  because  you  like  it,  but  because 
under  the  exceptional  circumstances  it  is  a  necessary  eyil,  and 
iae  heat  can  be  used  more  economically  for  ripening  the  wood 
in  August  than  it  can  in  October  or  April. 

I  hope  some  day  to  haye  a  word  with  Mr.  Peach  as  well  as 
with  "A  NoBTHEBN  Gabdeneb"  about  pruning  and  pinching, 
or  rather,  what  it  must  come  to,  "  extension  verttu  restriction." 
I  am  extremely  pleased  to  find  a  fundamental  point  of  dif- 
ference between  "  A  Nobthbbn  Gabdenbb  "  and  myself,  for 
some  of  his  articles  are  so  proyokingly  like  mine  that  on 
looking  oyer  old  numbers  I  feel  sometmies  disposed  to  dispnte 
the  authorship. — ^William  Tatlob. 


DUPLICATE  ROSES. 


"  A.  C,"  in  one  of  his  interesting  letters,  adyises  Mr.  George 
Taul  to  add  to  his  list  of  duplicates  Fisher  Holmes  and  Due 
-de  Wellington.  Whilst  allowing  that  these  Roses  are  yeiy  simi- 
lar in  colour,  I  should  hesitate  to  endorse  "A.  C.*s"  opinion. 
I  haye  recently  spent  seyeral  hours  in  Mr.  Walters*  nursery 
for  the  express  purpose  of  discoyering  the  difference  between 
Roses  which  are  so  much  alike  as  to  be  almost  identical,  and 
I  wiU  giye  your  readers  the  result  of  the  few  notes  tiiat  I  made 
— not,  indeed,  on  paper,  but  in  my  mind. 

I  must  state,  howeyer.  that  Mr.  Walters  does  not  label 
liis  Roses  except  with  numbers,  therefore  it  is  necessary  either 
4o  be  accompanied  by  the  owner  of  the  place  or  else  to  take 
ihe  book  which  giyes  the  names  and  numbers.  As  I  used  to 
go  early  in  the  morning  whilst  Mr.  Walters  was  at  bre^cfast, 
I  took  his  book,  and  went  through  all  the  lines  one  by  one.  I 
3ieyer  looked  at  the  book  unless  doubtful  as  to  a  Rose,  and  I 
must  own  that  at  first  I  was  bothered  by  the  similarity  of  the 
two  Roses  referred  to  ;  but  on  looking  at  the  wood  of  both 
Roses  I  found  that,  although  the  wood  was  much  the  same, 
"the  foliage  was  different.  Fisher  Holmes  had  a  more  glaucous 
or  sheeny  light  in  the  foliage,  whilst  the  Duke  was  much  duller 
and  darker.  I  think  "A.  C."  will  find  this  distinction  in  his 
plants  if  he  will  look  carefully  at  both  together.  Perhaps  also 
the  blooms  of  Due  de  Wellington  are  more  **  built  up,'*  more 
^globular  than  those  of  Fisher  Holmes. 

I  now  come  to  what  I  may  call  the  Lesseps  &mily.  Here 
•we  haye  four  Roses  yery  much  alike — yiz.,  Maurice  Bemardin 
•<the  oldest),  Exposition  de  Brie,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and 
Sir  Garnet  W«lseley,  the  youngest  and  best.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  this  last  named  I  for  one  could  distinguish  no  difference 
at  all  between  any  of  the  three  former  eil£er  in  the  blooms, 
'&e  wood,  or  the  foliage.  Sir  Garnet  is,  indeed,  quite  dif- 
ferent in  wood  and  foliage,  and  is  an  improyement  in  colour, 
but  in  the  majority  of  phuits  yery  like  the  rest  of  the  &mily. 
'But  the  other  three  are  identical.  I  cat  branches  of  one  to 
compare  with  the  others,  and  I  could  find  not  the  slightest 
•diifmnce.  I  remember  years  ago,  in  course  of  oonyersation  in 
'A  nalwtkj  carriage  on  tibie  road  to  Hereford,  Mr.  George  Paul 


said,  <^  The  sooner  Exposition  de  Brie,  Ferdinand  de  Leaseps. 
and  Maurice  Bemardin  are  called  by  one  name  the  better.  I 
can  find  no  difference  in  them,  but  my  budders  say  they  can.*' 
I  asked  Mr.  Walters  his  opinion,  and  he  said,  "Yon  might  cut 
three  blooms  from  the  same  plant  of  any  of  them,  and  show 
them  under  the  three  names,  and  no  one  could  discorer  the 
fraud."  I  then  asked  his  son,  who  is  the  principal  budder,  if 
he  could  find  any  difference  in  the  wood,  and  he  said,  "Kot 
the  slightest"  It  is  time,  then,  that  these  three  should  be 
called  by  one  name,  and  that  men  should  not  haye  to  \m 
plants  of  each. 

I  now  come  to  MdUe.  Eug^e  Verdier  and  Marie  Finger. 
Mr.  Walters  pronounces  these  to  be  identicaL  The  only  dider- 
ence  I  could  find  was  in  the  form  of  the  two  flowers.  Marie 
Finger  is  a  littie  flatter  than  her  sister,  but  the  wood  and  colour 
are  exactiy  the  same. 

The  next  Roses  that  force  themselyes  upon  my  attention  aie 
the  grandest  of  all  Roses — Charles  Lefebyre,  and  his  young 
sister  Marguerite  Brassac.  Here  I  own  I  can  discoyer  no 
difference  at  all.  Charles  Lefebyre  is  the  stronger  grower  as  it 
appears  to  me,  and  that  is  ail. 

I  now  come  to  Roses  sent  out  by  one  of  the  greatest  Roee 
nurserymen  of  the  present  time,  Mr.  G.  Paul.  Belore  mention- 
ing the  names  of  two  of  his  Roses  I  must  once  more  obserre 
that  my  notes  are  taken  from  obseryations  at  one  nursery.  It 
is  possible,  as  Mr.  Walters  says,  that  I  may  haye  cut  my  buds 
from  the  wrong  line,  and  people  haye  be^i  in  here  saying  that 
their  blooms  of  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  were  quite  different  from 
mine.  I  know  I  shall  render  myself  liable  to  being  OTer- 
whelmed  by  the  outpouring  of  the  yials  of  Mr.  George  Paul's 
wrath,  and  a  score  of  rosarians ;  but,  to  be  strictiy  honest,  I 
must  say  that  I  can  only  discoyer  the  slightest  difference  be- 
tween Reynolds  Hole  and  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  On  comparing 
the  two,  and  talkine  oyer  the  matter  with  Mr.  Walteis,  the 
only  difference  I  could  find  was  the  colour  of  the  wood  at  the 
top  of  the  fiower  stalk.  Reynolds  Hole  is  brown,  wldle 
the  Sultan  is  green.  Both  are  splendid  Roses,  and  I  only  hope 
I  am  wrong ;  but  at  Mount  Radford,  with  the  aboye  excep- 
tion, they  are  identical.  Roses  which  bothered  me  yeiy  mooi, 
and  which  I  could  neyer  be  sure  of  the  names,  were  Abel 
Carrie  and  Jean  Liabaud,  Lord  Macaulay  and  Anguste  Nen- 
mann.  I  allow  that  there  is  great  difference  in  the  wood  of 
these  two  latter,  but  often  the  blooms  when  young  and  at 
their  best  are  much  alike.  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  a  great  gem, 
is  somewhat  like,  in  both  wood  and  colour,  Madiune  Victor 
Verdier.  Each  has  white  thorns,  but  the  Monsieur  is  much 
more  thorny  than  Madame,  which  is  an  exception  to  the  role 
in  life  so  far  as  my  experience  goes.  Dupuy-Jamain  again, 
and  Auguste  Rigotard,  are  yery  similar  both  in  wood  and 
flower. 

Concerning  new  Roses  I  was  unable  to  make  any  compari- 
sons, because  Mr.  Walters  grows  yery  few ;  but  I  may  mention 
one  Rose  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  Antoine  Ducher ; 
this,  I  think,  is  CAlled  Mdlle.  Louise  Fernet.  It  seems  a  pit^ 
that  nurserymen  should  send  out  Roses  which,  if  not  duph- 
cates,  are  so  much  alike  that  you  require  a  microscope  to  mid 
out  the  difference.  Of  course,  for  a  nurseiyman^s  seyenty-tiro 
Louise  Pemet,  Marguerite  Brassac,  and  Marie  Finger  are  ex- 
ceedingly yaluable,  but  for  the  man  who  only  grows  Roses  to 
decorate  his  garden  they  are  useless.  As  the  exhibition  season 
is  now  oyer,  and  the  demands  upon  your  space  are  not  so  great, 
perhaps  this  letter  may  excite  mscussion,  and  more  duplicates 
may  be  added  to  my  already  long  list — Wyld  Savage. 


SCORCHING  AND  SUMMER  PRUNING. 

The  timely  and  instructiye  remarks  which  haye  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  Horticvlture  as  regards  the  effect  of  snn 
cannot  but  haye  been  useful ;  for  it  is  only  by  the  most  care- 
ful attention  and  judicious  yentilation,  and  eyen  ^ght  shade, 
that  scorching  can  be  ayerted  on  the  sudden  appearance  of  sun. 
The  amount  of  crude  sap  in  the  leayes  of  Vines  this  year  is 
yery  exceptional,  hence  any  warning  is  certainly  seasonable. 
Neyer  perhaps  any  season  has  the  effect  of  the  snn  been  so 
yisible  as  it  is  this  year.  We  haye  planted  in  an  open  situation 
a  collection  of  the  choicest  sorts  of  lyies,  and  tlie  bright  sun 
of  the  last  few  days  has  scorched  them  as  effectually  as  if  they 
had  been  in  a  glass  case ;  also  in  rambling  through  our  woods 
I  find  in  open  spaces,  where  the  sun  can  easily  penetrate, 
the  young  growths  of  the  common  Bracken  and  sey&al  of  the 
Lastreas  are  completely  scalded  and  burnt  brown. 

It  will  be  wise  to  take  the  adyantage  of  eyeiy  opportune 
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occMian  to  adranoe  tlie  •ammer  pnming  of  all  ktnda  of  frait 
tno,  n  that  tha  neewMty  frnit  bods  naj  be  nuitand  for 
not  jmi't  crop.  Not  a  braneli  or  shoot  more  than  a  leqnirad 
rinold  be  aUotrad  to  moain  alteUiiadata;  alto  erer;  meaiu 
poMiUe  AooldbenMrtod  totogircFeaoheaoa  walls  an  oppor- 
nmi^  of  lipcnins,  for  whkh  parpoae  it  will  be  neosMMj  to 
e^cae  the  bnit  as  tollj  ai  poMible  to  the  nn,  and  in  no  oaaee 
■^ -"--[«  Toong  wood  be  left  Uian  is  oeoeMMT  fcff  Dcst  yoar*) 


A  NEW  HEDGE  CUTTBE. 

Wi  have  gittt  pleatnn  in  intzodndng  to  the  notice  ot  oaz 

leaden  an  unplement  which  will  be  raganM  bj  manj  as  a 
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thej      anpei- 

•aded  tlienae  _ 

of  the  tejQae 

in  gaidena.  Tiien:  are  not  mAc;  who  can 
OM  iUlfiiUf  the  bedee  pruning  hook  or 
the  dieara ;  and  to  those  wbo  c&n,  and 
(•peciaUy  to  ladiei',  the  laboor  is  so  great 
that  any  oontiJTaiice  which  will  enable 
ttem  to  perform  the  work  with  compsra- 
tire  comfort  to  themselTes,  and  at  the 
Mine  time  aSmd  a  pleasurable  recreation, 
mnat  be  a  great  ncquintioii.  Wc  have 
biToond  bj  Mr,  Kidgway  of 
"  1  with  ottB  of  bia  now  patent 
We  bBTe  used  it.  and 
kn  apeak  of  it  eiperimen- 


"&, 


I  principle  of 
..  SAtion  i«  the  same  as  that  of  tbc 
mowing  machine  or  the  bone  clipper,  luid 
nacd  in  the  waj  of  the  latter  it  performs 
ita  work  meet  efiectually  and  rapidly. 
Srtaj  action  of  the  machine  does  work, 
nd  in  this  napecc  it  differs  from  the 
riiean,  which  0DI7  cuta  with  the  closing 
motioD.  In  tlie  hedge  pnmcr  both  motions 
do  the  eotting,  and  hence  there  is  a,  great 
MTing  of  itbwa.  The  implement  is  light 
to  hradki  acts  with  great  freedom,  aod 
does  its  w<vk  tboronghlj  and  qataklj.  Ibe 
opentor  maj  keep  on  walking  at  a  slow 
bat  ccmatant  pace,  all  the  tmie  working  the  machine  and 
catUDg  1^  heoge.  No  garden  establiBhmeat,  boweTer  small 
or  la^   shonld   be  without  one  or   mote  of  these  nsetnl 


TELEGRAPH    AND  TELEPHONE    PEAS   AT 

OBSErC  HALL. 

Whatkvzb  may  be  the  case  in  other  plaou.  there  is  no 

qoMion  whaterei  that  these  two  Peas  are  o.oite  distinct  as 

Riown  in  the  garden  of  E.  B.  WingGeld  Baker,  Esq.,  by  Mr. 


n  of  the  two  Tatietiei  say  that  tl^  are  identical.  It 
ji  admitted  that  the  dried  see^  are  different  —  Tel^raph 
bring  smooth  and  Telephone  wrinUad— and  there  is  at  least 
•jaite  as  mnch  difieience  in  the  colour  of  the  pods,  the 
coloar  and  appearance  of  the  Peas  when  shelled,  also  when 
they  are  oooked,  and  ecpecially  so  in  regard  to  qoali^  and 
Sanmr  at  table.  Both  are  grand  Peas,  not  for  exhibition  only, 
but  for  ordinary  mpply  and  culinary  porpoees  where  Peas  of 
gnat  prodnctiTenMB  are  required  by  the  gaidener,  and  dishes 
of  Ibe  appeanmoe  and  laperlor  qoalit;  are  coreted  bj  the 
cook.  Hi.  Iggtilden  has  foond  these  Peas  most  Taluable  and  has 
nown  them  eztendrely.  Sown  at  the  same  time  as  William  L 
tbty  tann  a  natnial  snBeeMi<ni ;  and  tbe  coUiTator  referred  to, 
who  ia  admittedly  a  competent  jndge^  ccmsiden  them  to  nnk 
Tciy  highly  naoapt  seoood  early  Tarietiee,  aa  they  are  not 
euelled  in  qnali^  bj  any  others  and  are  nneqnalled  in  size. 
Ttx  two  Taiieoes  attam  the  same  height  and  matnre  their 


pods  at  the  same  time ;  indeed  in  growth  they  appear  neaily 
identical,  the  only  diSeience  being  that  the  foUJge  of  Tele- 
ptione  is  somewhat  lighter  tluin  that  of  its  prototype.  But  the 
pods  and  Peas  are  qmie  distinct  The  pods  of  Telegraph  aie 
dark  green,  ^oae  of  Telephone  being  decidedly  paler — namely, 
a  greenish  white.  80  marked  is  the  difiereace  that  if  a  num- 
ber of  pods  at  the  two  Tarieties  are  miied  together  they  can 
be  sepatated  with  the  gnateat  ease.  If  possible  the  disstmi- 
hui^  is  stUl  gmiter  in  ttke  case  of  the  Peas.  It  both  nrietiee 
are  dtelled  into  tbe  same  veael  and  thimngldy  mixed  ereir 
ahnoflt  white  Pea  of  Telephone  can  be  [dcked  ont  with  the 
Ereatest  nadineaa  from  ttie  green  Peas  of  Telegraph.  The 
diffoelMe  in  tfals  nmect  is  so  complete  that  both  rarietiea 
oaonot  be  sent  to  labte  in  tbe  same  dish  without  spoiling  its 
appeaianoe.  At  Onett  Oie  two  Tarietiea  wore  sown  aeparately 
in  two  row«,  and  in  a  third  tow  they  were  sown  in  miztue, 
bnt  from  this 
mixed  row  not 
the  sli^test 
difficult  is  ex- 
perienced in 
gathering  a 
dish  of  which- 
ever variety  i> 
required.  ^Vhen  the  Peas  are  cooked  there 
is  also  an  unmistsJceahle  difference  in  botti 
their  appearance  and  quali^ — Tel«raph  i» 
smooth  and  green,  Telephone  wrinkled  and 
white.  In  flavour  tbe  former  is  excellent,, 
being  oweet  bnt  having  a  sofpicion  of  meali- 
ness eajoved  by  some  palates ;  the  latter 
is  decidedly  raore  bnttory  and  sugary,  and 
wo^d  be  generally  preferred  by  Pea  con- 
noisseurs, lu  thii  respect  (aavoarand  qua- 
lify), anyone  hsTinfi  eiperience  of  the  two 
Peas  would  certainly  determine  "which  was 
which"  by  eating  them  in  the  dai^—that 
is,  without  seeing  them  at  alL  Whendishe* 
o(  the  two  varielics  are  placed  on  the  taUe 


similarity  consists  in  form,  colour,  and 
flavour.  Telephone  is  considered  by  Mr. 
iBgulden  to  yield  rather  more  pods  than 
Telegraph,  but  they  aro  not  larger  if  quite 
BO  Urge  Bs  tbo9o  of  that  noble  Pea. 

The  cultivator  in  question,  who  grows 
Peas  largely  aott  well  both  for  exhibition 
and  home  use,  intends  growing  theee  two 
fine  varieties  more  eitiMWiTely— Telogmph 
in  oonseqnonce  of  it«  colotir  being  tbe  beat 
for  exhibition ;  the  other  on  account  of  ita 
quality,  being  preferred  for  the  table.  He  thinks  Mr.  CuItqe- 
well  deserving  of  high  hononr  lor  raising  such  a  splendid 
Pea  OS  Telegruih,  but  oondders  that  he  ought  to  have  done 
what  Uessrs.  (£u1er  k  Co.  have  done — namely,  have  selected 
more  carefully  and  sent  out  a  stock  of  indisputable  purity, 
which  Telegraph,  before  it  was  dealt  with  by  the  firm  in  ques- 
tion, certainly  was  not. 

Mr.  Iggnlden  in  discusalng  tbe  merits  of  Peas,  as  he  wiU  do 
shortly,  will  probably  refer  to  these  amongst  other  compara- 
tively new  sorts,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  no  prefer- 
ence for  the  productions  of  any  one  firm  of  seedsmen  over 
those  d!  another,  but  that  be  forms  his  esUmates  with  absolute 
Impartiality,  and  after  actual  practice  and  close  and  careful 
observation. 

Jt  may,  under  the  mrcumstaucea,  perhaps  be  advisable  t» 
add  that  I  am  not  a  client  of  Messrs.  Carters',  and  have  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  Oiat  Arm  ;  my  only  object  in  writing  on 
this  subject  being  to  record,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging, 
what  I  believe  to  be— TstrrE. 


Bldgb— Cbop  Pbospmtb,— "  G.  0.  B."  asks  for  a  preserva- 
tive against  slugs.  Obtain  some  plovers,  clip  their  wings  and 
place  tbe  birds  in  the  nrdnn.  They  will  work  snccessfnlly  in 
derouring  tbe  dugs.  My  Strnwbeiries  have,  as  everywhere, 
been  abundant;  imd  the  British  Queen,  nsnally  so  shy  a  bearer, 
IB  now  giving  me  qnantities  weighing  ui  ounce  a-piece,  and 
Constante  promises  well.  We  bavehad  enormons  crops  of 
Baspberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants  (Black  and  Bed)  ;  also 
imusually  nomerons  Apricots  and  Pears.    Enough  of  FInms, 


m 
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t  A««i«l  U,1M. 


BBMflkM,  md  Nectariaes.  Koitpplefl.  Potatew  pkatttnl,  and 
•B  yet  ^vithont  diaease.  Asparagiu  was  exodleiit»  and  lasted 
tome  we^ES  longer  than  twnal.  Globe  Axtlchokes  were  entiieiy 
kilteaiby  the  frost— G.  H.  Y.,  ^eford. 


A  REAL  ROSE  GARDEN. 

Jr  the  English  people  only  knew  what  a  ftie  eoontfy'tfaey 
laye  ihey  would  not  be  in  snoh  a  fantry  to  go  abroad  without 
seeing  it.  Such  is  the  refiecficfn  that  has  suggasted  itself  to 
tud  m  fte  result  of  a  short  sojonm  amongat  the  Ootswold  HiUs. 
How  Httle  in  general  is  known  of  the -beauties  of  that  part  of 
-SlonoesterBhiie  1  Pasrangers  by  the  Gfeat  Western  Bailway 
do  look  out  and  admire  tiie  lovely  Blrond  Valley ;  bat  how 
few  know  that  there  are  many  other  latcmU  valleyB  fasrdly  less 
€haniimg)  wrfii  parks  and  places  suddentf  appearing^  eaeh  in 
its  own  fittle  wooded  valley,  generally  with  a  stream  lliroagh 
the  midst  offering  added  attractions.  And  ^e  soli  of  these 
tafieys  is  remarkable  food  for  Bases.  "  Here,"  said  my 
iesteas,  before  taking  me  to  see  the  real  Rose  garden,  "  here 
my  Boees  grow  to  please  me ;  when  we  came  in  the  Talley 
they  grew  to  please  themselves.  They  cotdd  not  help  grow- 
ing, fuid  the  colour  had  a  depth  and  richness  which  I  have 
sever  since  equalled." 

As  the  fair  owner  had  eneoantered  Itae  great  Cranston  with 
Ji  boat  of  thirty-six,  and  wift  no  inglorious  issue,  she  could 
speak  with  anthorily.  After  this  we  proceeded  to  the  real 
Ifioee  garden.  I  had  gone  over  the  grooods  as  I  thought  up 
to  that  moment,  and  seen  some  good  Roses,  but  not  quite  ia 
that  prominence  w'hich  of  conzse  I  had  espected,  when  sad- 
denly  we  descended  the  side  of  a  hifl  through  a  fernery,  and 
past  several  beautiful  limpid  rills,  and  all  at  once  came  to  the 
ooor  of  a  compact  and  tall  walled4n  enclosure.  The  door 
opened  upon  a  sight  of  beauty  which  will  remain  with  me  a 
fey  for  ever.  The  whole  of  the  interior  was  filled  with  beau- 
tiful Roses  1  Nothing  else  was  allowed  there,  no  inferior 
iKsngs  except  some  serviceable  Strawheiries,  which  time  is 
Cheshunt  authority  at  least  for  having  in  such  a  neighbour- 
hood. The  dark  Roses  wrae  espedalty  fine,  though  not  all  of 
Ihe  newest  kinds,  for  sinoe  ceasmg  to  eahlbit,  old  friends  had 
been  more  tolerated.  G^6ral  Jaeqasminot  was  in  magni- 
^eence.  Anna  Alexieff  as  I  have  never  seen  it,  a  long  hedge, 
which  but  for  the  usual  morning  rains  would  have  been  in 
ferfection.  Lord  Clyde  was  also  grand  ;  La  France  of  course, 
and  various  others,  which  it  would  be  long  to  enumerate. 

The  plants  were  chiefly  on  the  Briar,  trained  to  long  rows  of 
vrire,  with  rows  on  their  own  roots  in  the  midst  of  these.  A 
siagidficent  Marshal  Niel  occupied  the  place  of  honour  near 
the  entranee  door,  having  had  the  wall  ooped  with  old  frame 
lights  for  his  special  delectation. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  remaridng  that  having  now 
'Uoomed  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  my  impressions  in  its  favour 
are  strongly  confirmed.  I  obtained  tiirae  plants  in  the  spring 
from  Mr.  C^eorge  Paul.  One  was  oripplod  by  the  weather ;  one 
imder  a  south  wall  is  growing  quite  as  ¥igo»xuly  as  the 
Oloire  de  Dijon ;  and  one  has  just  given  me  a  beautiful  bloom, 
very  like  Souvenir  de  Bavid  in  e^our,  only  of  three  or  four 
thnes  that  substance. — ^A.  C. 


THE  SEASON  AND  TS^  FRUITS. 

I  HAVB  heard  of  a  man,  angered  by  oenstitotiona!  gout, 
Who  when  asked  "  How  is  your  gout  to-day?"  was  wont  very 
ancivilly  to  reply  "  I  wish  you  had  it"  I  also  knew  a  good- 
hmnoored  man,  one  of  the  best  fellows  I  ever  met  with,  who 
ased  to  say,  "  How  are  your  Potatoes  this  year  ?"  and  if  he 
had  the  answer  "  Very  bad,"  he  would  reply  with  a  sly  twinkle 
**rm  plad  of  it,  for  so  are  mine."  The  fcnmer  anecdote  was 
given  in  earnest,  the  latter  merry  banter.  I  suppose  according 
to  our  nature  are  our  feelings  this  bad  season.  In  regard  to 
our  gardens,  to  my  own  mind  it  was  quite  oheeriz^  to  read 
Mr.  Peach's  account  of  his  garden  sneeess,  and  I  ha&  wished 
myself  from  my  present  Bath  neighbourhood  even  in  York- 
ddie — ^from  south  to  north,  which  few  of  us  southerners  arc 
apt  to  wish.  "All  the  worse  for  your  bad  taste,"  possibly  a 
ioik^iireman  may  reply. 

I  think  that  the  difference  between  Yoitohire  and  warmer 
Horth  Wilts,  especially  my  part  near  Bath,  is  a  reason  why  a 
difference  of  pruning  may  be  necessaiy  to  cause  success  in  the 
cultivation  of  pyramids.  I  see  no  reason  for  altering  my  plan 
in  regard  to  pruning.  It  is  this :  1  receive  the  tree  from  ttie 
nmsezyman  trained  as  a  tree ;  I  simply  cut  clear  away  any 


hnBrah^att  grows  anroai,  and  also  8i^*ttuit  famAna  ligbt  and 
air  passtag  through.  I  have  at  this  moaiaBt  «a  Mrii  P«acfa 
Apple  tree  hoamy  laden  with  -frvit,  which  ine  dnring  ihe 
five  years  I  ha^  had  it  I  haws  nsw  tonehed  wtlhthe  \rMf 
as  it  nstoaaUy  grows  frse  -fnm  drosshig  bsBOM^es.  I  wiadd 
observe  by  the  way,  for  Urn  iauudoit  of  pyrwid  growen,  that 
on  trees  of  this  loim  and  this  foona  osily  luve  I  any  fnisk.  Jkj 
lazge  stmdaids  aie  imttlasL  By  not  prnniDgvhaid  or  plant- 
ing very  nsAr  for  psvteolioa  I  obtain  la^  pyiamiis ;  and  tin 
■<xt  tree  bssng  gained,  a  gieator  aAmadanoe  of  dSmitiis  Ihe  setolt 
A. dwarf  tiae  eamot  psadnee  many  Apples  or  Peai^  it  is  toe 
small  for  that  happy  result.  I  rejoice  m  Mr.  Peach's  suocesB, 
and  do  not  doubt  but  that  in  Jiis  climate  his  close  planting  and 
hard  pruning  have  something  to  do  with  that  success. 

Next,  up  to  the  iwisMt  tiae  how  stands  the  fmit  eiop  I 
Thai,  oond^eiing-  the  latenass  of  tiie  time  of  the  year,  hmr 
about  the  fruit  crop  not  yet  ripened  ?  As  to  the  prewnt  I  am 
boond  to  say  that  Currants^  Qooseberries,  Strawbearics,  aad 
Raspberries  have  in  spite  &l  the  want  of  sim  ripened  iably, 
but  the  flavour  is  not  as  good  as  usual,  particularly  of  the  Baip- 
berries.  There  is  a  wat^  taste  and  a  want  of  ridi  flavoor. 
All  these  fruits  have  come  in  later  than  usual,  hot  they  have 
come  in  at  any  rate.  So  far  so  ^^ood.  The  houscmdfe  and  the 
cook  may  rejoice  in  their  full  jam  pots.  Nature  will  aiwoyi 
recover  herself  and  aiake  up  for  loss  when  ifae  can,  bat  it  is 
only  when  she  can.  Time  huzries  oa,  ai^  time  is  against  her 
now. 

Thus,  though  Rosas  have  opened  wiOiout  aon  aad  buih  Irait 
has  ripened,  both  have  been  muoh  later  than  aanal,  having 
had  to  take  more  time  for  their  work ;  bat  boar  about  the 
future?  Soon  will  September  be  heie.  SbortBr  days  are 
upon  us  and  longer  nights ;  therefore,  however  waam  the  days 
may  become,  yet  the  nights  mast  be  eokler,  and  hours  and 
hours  leas  of  the  beautiful  daylight  Is  it  poanble,  tivn,  that 
the  Plums  and  Peais,  now  vety  small  and  reirj  hard,  eaa  he 
ripe  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  when  Hatoae  caa  do  nomoae 
for  them  ?  I  fear  not  They  have  not  time  to  make  up  for 
former  loss  as  the  earlier  fruits  had.  Summer  Apples  late  and 
not  good  there  may  be,  aad  some  early  Paars^-^whioh  will  be 
medium  season  ones  this  year^lmt  «11  other  fmita  I  own  I 
give  up  as  lost.  My  advice,  then,  to  naterfiaaaiUaa  is  to  pre* 
serve  without  delay  aboadaooe  of  Cavrants,  GeoaebemeB, 
Raspberries,  and  Strawberries,  for  Phnas  and  Damaons  will  he 
few.    I  hope  I  am  wrong,  bvt  I  foar  I  am  not. 

In  regard  to  pruning  the  treaa,  which  have  this  year  growa 
too  luxuriantly — even  eoarsely,  I  quite  ooincide  wil^  '*A 
NOBTHSBN  Gardenbs."  Tlos  is  MB  esoc^Bitional  year,  and  if 
the  branches  be  not  kept  very  thin  the  wood  caoiiiot  ripen* 
considering  the  absence -of  son  and  the  eontimwd  lowness  el 
the  temperature.  Thin  out,  ISien,  wilAioat  stint*  and  shorten 
the  branches  if  that  be  your  system ;  at  any  mte,  thin  out  iik- 
dustriously.  As  "A  NoBimsHir  O^lBDEIok"  aaj^s,  ^Ttid 
remedy  for  crowded  trees  and  impetffeot  s^ubs  and  foliage  if 
the  knife,  not  applied  in  winter  after  the  injaiy  has  ^eaen  oooef 
but  now — in  summer — ^when  it  may  be  prevented." 

One  final  word  about  the  vegetables.  The  Potatoes  in  fidi 
district  were  fine,  the  leaves  perfectly  green,  and  roots  good 
until  the  giea(t  thunderatorm  of  August  2nd.  In  a  few  hours 
the  leaves  were  brown  and  mischief  began.  As  to  the  Pea 
crop,  as  seen  at  a  distance  it  loc^  like  one  of  those  tempting 
pictorial  advertieemeiils  where  the  Pfeas  are  hnm^jin^  in  vast 
abundance ;  but  come  near,  and  yim  will  find  th*  pods  only 
half  full  and  many  not  even  that,  also  the  flanroor  'wuiting.  I 
will  finish  with  an  anecdote,  in  Jane  I  met  a  huaioroas  ftiand 
of  mine— an  old  badielor  olstgyman,  who  might  tatke  dbr  him-* 
self  the  motto,  '^Let  there  he  more  plain  living'  and  kq^ 
thinkii^,"  for  he  fulfils  it— and  I  asked  him  about  hia  Fotetoea. 
**  The  old  ones,"  said  he,  *<a>e  gone,  and  no  new  ones  to  eat,  ao 
I  live  upon  rioe  and  hope."  Periiapa  mot  all  oar  laaders  may 
care  to  live  quite  so  pfaunly ;  but  in  gardening  we  may,  in  apito 
of  the  bad  season,  **  live  on  hope  "  of  a  better  tune  next  year* 

-^WlLTBHIBX  RBOTOB. 


WORMS  IK  ROWUNa  GREEK. 

If  your  correspondent  (seepage  69)  vrho  writes  about  wanna 
on  a  bowling  green  will  take  forty  gallons  of  paaip  water,  1  oa. 
of  corrosive  suUimate  dissolved  ia  a  little  hot  •water,  mix  all 
well  together,  and  apply  with  an  ordipaay  maXamg  can  in  Ilia 
evening  or  after  a  shower,  he  will  find  the  vronas  disappear 
and  the  grass  will  not  sufier  any  injury.  We  brieve  the  large 
lob  worms  have  appeared  in  greater  quantitieB  and  cansed  more 
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JOUBNAL  OF  HORTIOULTDBH  AN1>  COTTAGE  0ABD8NBB. 


traaUe  to  gardeaen  ibis 
aiaa  tiuui  ftv  aunj  jeuB 


sttMon  in  eoonqaenoe  of  the  continiied 


past- 


;ADGLnTX  ft  Go. 


BEESrON  HOBnCUXTUEAJi  SOdCTT. 


ansMl  Slum  oe  tliu  Ccnility  totit  plao*  on  tin 
and  w«  miN6  My  i^  WM  tMT  in  aAvAMt  of  snf  pwrioiM 

«i  attHMK 


ikdUth* 


of  Hm^  midltaii  Md  aortii  nUU 

MKsk  Mrdtam  lova  of  tfak  iMnrfitel 

L  BMlriiH  <3lnM  Bria,  and:  Ifr.  A.  8oaaM» 

te  Hi  MawlliiBf  aboat  tlu  aamfe  af 

..  __^,^boil&  af  nUah  wa  waETooBlarted. 

l»iav  taaB^^aardWarfUvbloaautaa  laMtbaa 

tin  ocauMlUiov  i»«*^  tiliamrf 

oMainad'bsr  tha  Bar.  1.  It  F^abin.  in 

'  'klf  ilnablaamofDaaiilMiigi. 

-mrf  goad  ia  aatonrand  of  a  siw  ■■Wnm  iibtiiiail 

,    alaa  taa-aaamptoa  af  4te  fallawiiy ^Miatha >-> 

Alfred  Golomb,  Margnerite  Brmmo,  Bavatida  Hola, 

&  Jaiwaaii,  and  Ifcifcaw  GL  Waad.    Ifr.  A.  Soaaa 

nWi  blo«a»  Mamly  ialHior  to  tiia  abaas  bat 


^fr 


MbIo  Baaaiaan,  La 
1879 


«Waka<BnKrfaadeokM  aoqaintm  totho'Dia.^ 
atf  jfc»afc  Tf^  Bay.  OMwn  Hole  waaphcedtMad. 
I  avtfmt^aaAtaadMmv^y  fian  tha  bevfj  itoBBa 
*  iiw  degra;  Ui  etaad;  howaaer.  oanfenaed  thapaeaiav 
tito-iiiH    *ii.,.  Aaaii  Wood,  wioi  eabetiBOa  aaa  aolovr 
wmity  aaeo  in  tUa  variety;     Wa  aiao  notioed  MHie 
naalei  Laftbevey  HanuM  Yamafc,  and  Dr.  Aadiy  ai 

fca  imtikf^  dJiiliaflar  TaiMea  tka  oampatition  waa 

r,  daaaa  baxai  bdng  etaged.    Vbet  bonoow  who 

fay  Ifr.  Beamee ;  tha  oeeoad  priio  waa  mmtdmA  to  a 

r  Mt.  B.  Spny,  ofosalj  foUovpad  by  Hr.  Poehfai. 

itr  aottogew  fk  6piay  ^Mwad  a  vemarkable  ehc, 

a  eapa^  blaom  of  Chariai  LeMare,  to  aiddi  a 

>  «waidad<aa  being  tftia  fineat  Maom  in  tfaa  wbole 

Mi:  H.  JnMMffiuaHf  nnraetyxBan,  alio  enbanoed  the 

'^       to  a  aeaaideimbla  extent  by  the  qaentity  of 

not  far  ooapetttiea,  oeateining  many  new 


aleo  a  apeeiarfHtQiaof  thafihow.  B.  J.  Xio^va,  Bn., 
Bark,  Btegad  a  line  oolleotlon  of  Britfah  aad  azodc 
Ibr  oompetition.  Ob  tha  wfaolaipa  think  the  Show 
I  Boaoees,  great  evedft  beinflrdne  to  the  ezertioBa  of 
la  and  their  PreeidenL  ft  Watsen,  Eeq.,  nadar  whooa 
M  nmah  haa  been  aohiavad.— Bmasuav. 


THE  LATE  ffTOBM—OLAflB  SPfUJCTDREB. 


\ 


flightly  bat  eiBeientlT  obecinei  tiie  sim*8  i&ys.    We  hare 
no  oQcarion  to  nee  tnia  fluid  this  year ;  eren  after  so 
rain  a  film  remains  on  the  glsw,  -Ombbtkb. 


fOR  the  last  ton  or  tsnelae  y«an.  tha  glass  honses  in  this 
pTaaia  ios  iMl^  Sto^  have  not  onffBaed  in.  any  imy  from  haU ; 
tfasf- «]»  bniB  of  tfaa  iRMifto  shape,  and  haii  g^oes  off  wathcNEt 
Uaiy  to  tifts  glasK  Most  of  thssa  hoassa  are  from  7  to  S  fsot 
we  sife  fta  battOBi  aad  &om  2  to  4  fltMl  at  the  top ;  arana  see 
open  at  the  top  and  others  closed^  with  proper  yeirtilatfon 
at  top  and  bottom.  After  the  first  year  it  is  most  mrasoal 
to  find  &  sqaara  of  glass  cracked,  1^  rafters  of  these 
boaaea  are  iprooved  for  the  glass,  which  is  merely  slipped  in 
inthoot  pnti^y  or  laps.  Ihe  fiim  is  kept  finn  byr  a  thin 
piasa  of  copper  being  driran  mto  the  gooo^  batsneen  each 
apmin  (ia^  between  tha  afasdnent)  obl  each  side.  These 
hoaaea  hate  zaceirad  no  attention  wlutaaer  sinae  thay  liaa« 
bsm  ejected,  the  wood  having  been  made  imperishable  by 
cxeoaote;  th^  are  of  the  most  economieal  deaeription;  we 
hare  one  190  feet  in  length.  Bveiy  year  it  has  prodneed  fine 
ciopa  of  Peaches,  Nectarines^  dec,  of  perfect  flarour  and  of 
Itfgesiaa.  The  first  house  I  constracted  on  trial;  ithaainitone 
Paiich  tzee,  Uaiqnia  of  Downahire,  bearing  this  year  300  fnaits^ 
sad  the  othar  tree,  a  Royal  Aaeot  Kectarin%  has  150;  this 
HtHe  plaae  ia  open  at  the  top  and  also  bealeath  the  glaas. 
The  mr  flovrs  np  between  the  tKC  and  the  glass*  The  only 
imtaetfon  given  to  the  house  dnring  the  fleets  waa  aome  old 
laafea  11i«a  hooses^  when  closed  at  the  top,  can  be  dint  np 
afler  three  o'clock,  when  the  heat  often  rises  to  100^.  As  tl^ 
la^  of  Hie  son  glance  off  (the  buildings  nm  north  and  soatSi) 
not  a  leaf  is  sooiched,  and  no  red  spider  oyer  appears,  except- 
tng  at  the  aonth  end^  which  is  imnnged  with  bnttermilk,  which 
xemaina  on  the  glass  of  all  our  houses  more  than  a  year,  and  it  | 


NOTES  e»  8FBAWBSRRIES. 

IBT  meadd  afaw  moie  wotdaabont  StMsrhenies  in 
partly  to  *<  Axatkub,  (X/Mmeewter:'  I  eannot  altogether  agree 
about  his  selection.  IhaTO  tested  every  one  of  the  Stzawbeniei 
he  names,  and  have  entiraly  done  away  with  Eecna*  «— ^«fl> 
for  though  no  doubt  a  good  beaoer,  yet  the  flavour  to  wf 
mind»  iaao  in/erioc  rshanld  never  can  to  have  it  on  n](|r  tthte 

S:  more  than  Black  Prince*  Bir  Harry,  again,  ia  a  aaiy  rm* 
or  Stewb«ci7»  and  after  iwa  or  tisee  yeam'  trial  si  I* 
Oanstento  it  waasnah  an.  oaaertain  beanr  wdth  me,  aad  af  ha> 
feriar  qnatity,  that  it  tea  waa  eendemned  to  liia  rnhUsbi 

I  oan  Btvoiiffly  laaaiBMMaid  Bivan*  SUaa  aa  a  Into  w 
vary  Uogv,  and  wry jwriifio.  Some  that  I  only  ^antod 
aatmnni  and,  as  I  tiink  I  hare  said,  I  pot  thn^  planla 
g  inches  apart  for  eaoh  stnol  instead  of  only  one— «Ba  in  jUt 
bearing,  having  greater  crops  in  tact  than  two  and  throe  ye»p 
old  plants,  ok  my  trial  gxomul  my  rule  is  to  out  out  any  I  da 
not  liks^  andjdant  aawa  of  othem  alopgaidB  those  I  do ;  than 
Sowranir  de  Kiaf^  ffir  Ghaite  Napier,  Wcmdarfal,  Myatt'aPMi^ 
liiks,  Blaanor,  Sir  Hasg^  and  Amateur  haan  all  been  diacaidad* 
By  fac  tha  best  Stasarheczy  I  have  is  Laoaa;  quite  aa  hig^ 
eoloued  and  mneh  batter  flwasarad  than  Sir  Joseph-  Fajslanr 
does  not  stiaggle»  has  a  short  stiff  flower  stsm,  beaaHftd  dari& 
green  foliage,  will  prodnoe  move  on  the  same  space  o£  gponnd 
than  any  owr  Stzawberrr  I  know,  and  holds  the  fruit  wail  «|i 
tha  ground.  Sir  Joseph  Pazton  tida  year  with  me  has  aionped 
heavily,  but  haa  straggled  and  run  so  that  it  has  been  dllBailt 
in  the  extreme  to  avoid  all  the  berries  deeaying  on  the  gpandy, 
though  I  must  own  it  ia  an  nndoahtedly  good  Stzanrhem. 

My  present  salaotioni  wauld  be  President,  Lucasi  Sif  Joseph 
Paston,  Garibaldi  (aUat  Yioomteaw  H^ricact  de  TSum\ 
James  veiteh,  Crimson  Pine,  Bariy  Crimson  Pine,  Siv  J.  n& 
stafl^  Cozoomb,  Traveller,  Newton's  Seedling  (espeeially  tor 
preserving),  BiverB'  BlSaa  for  lato— indeed  Coxcomo,  l^FsUhBt^ 
and  Bliza  are  all  late,  as  is  also  the  old  Elton  Pfaie, 
ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  a  large  list  of  StrawbeiriesL 

La  Grosse  Snor^e  has  done  well  with  me,  in  faet  I  may 
I  hava  not  a  tBilnra  in  ttventy-suL  sorts  this  yeaiv  These 
other  saitoof  Ps.  Bodsn's  which  I  will  report  on  nuwa 
fully  another  tune*  •at  of  twelve  aorto  there  is  onJ^  <mt  £ 
feslatallinotinadtodiaeard.  I  did  not  begin  gathnnng  thin 
year  till  the  32nd  of  Ady,  but,  aa  &r  as  I  oan  at  present  jndgsi^ 
I  Shan  have  Strawhssries  from  Bivers'  Bliza  and  CoBooaab  in 
September,  also  f^em  l^ntrdler  and  Newton's  Seedling. 

One  thing  I  may  adviae  '^Ajiatsize  '*-that  if,  instMd  ef 
adding  Currant  j^iice^  he  will  only  adopt  my  plan^4^.,  aquariBr 
of  a  pound  only  of  sagac  to  a  pound  of  Stiawberries,  and  naa 
chie£&  Qaribaldi  and-  Newton's  Seedling— he  will  not  fhid  tha 
SteawoeiD^  jam.  too  hvcious.  No  greater  mistake  is  neaaHy 
madasAiMQnt  fHssaervaa  ttaantha  old-fashioned  rale  of  a  poand  at 
sugar  to  a  pound  of  findt,  n  sect  of  ndn  of  thumb*  order  handed 
down  from  old  days*  No  ripe  fMt  aver  recpunss  amra  ' 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  pound  of  sugai^  and  even,  green 
berries  and  unripe  Pluns  are  better  for  not  having  too 
sugar  with  them.  As  I  have  preserved  already  ahoat  ifl|f 
pots  of  Strawberries  Uus  year  I  can  speak  from  experiemtt  eft 
Shis  qnestlon. 

Aa  for  applying  li^jpid  mannze  to  Strawbemes  it  is,  as  a  nds^ 
a  mistakg,  anoonisgmg  too  much  foliaae.  I  never  water  tha 
plants^  but  only  mnleh  with  nmnune  in  wa  wintaiv  and  net  toot 
eariy,  leMsng  them  hava  all  the  sen  snd  air  they  oan  in.  tha 
autmnn.  in  a  vary  dsy  season  do  not  cut  off  the  runnass  -ar 
leaves  too  elose^  bat  in  a  w«t  one  tiy  and  keep  eveiy  plant  aa 
distinet  as  possible.  As  '*  Ajcatbub  **  appears  to  possesa 
Lucas  let  hun  take  my  advice  and  throw  away  any  other 
Strawberry  rather  than  it ;  but  then  he  must  be  sure  he  has  it 
true.  There  is  a  variety,  something  like  an  improved  Sieeni^ 
Seedling,  sent  ont  in  some  cases,  instead  of  Lucas.  As  ler 
"  AiCATKU&'a  "  adxioa  ai>ont  Keens'  Seedling,  I  will  guarantee 
to  get  with  sixi  of  tha  Stiawberries  I  have  named  a  heavier 
crop  on  the  same  spsoa  of  ground  than  Keens'  Seedling  eaer 
bore  or  could  bear,  I  mean  by  wdght,  and  have  StDawbenaea 
twice  aa  large  ;  and  if  in  noniber  both  Oaribaldi  and  Newton^a 
Seedling  would  easily  double  it 

I  may  add  in  condnsion  that  while  agreeing  in  the  mafai 
with  Mx.  Laxton,  I  can  only  say  President  has  never  failed  to 
set  fruit  every  year  with  me,  and  has  aa  heavy  a  crop  aa  ever* 
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I  weighed  another  fruit  yesterday  (If  oz.)  oflE  a  three-year-old 
bed,  and  I  have  a  bed  now  nine  years  old,  which  I  keep  as  a 
cnriosity,  still  in  full  bearing.  I  should  like  to  try  some  of  the 
sorts  he  name?,  if  he  would  like  to  exchange  runners  with  me 
for  others.— C.  P.  Peach. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY'S 

SOUTHERN  SHOW. 

To  say  that  the  Exhibition  that  was  held  in  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Giirdens  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last  was 
superior  to  an^  that  has  been  held  before  is  not  wide  of  the  mark, 
the  flowers  being  much  more  numerous  than  they  have  been  at 
any  former  exhibition  since  the  southern  Show  was  resuscitated 
some  three  years  ago.  There  was  also  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  number  of  exhibitors.  The  flowers  also  generally  were  finer 
grown  and  better  set  up  than  I  ever  remember  to  hare  seen  them. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Carnations  Mr.  Turner,  although 

foesessing  the  largest  flowers,  was  considered  only  equal  to  Mr. 
>odwell,  and  these  exhibitors  were  both  very  properly  adjudged 
first  prizes.  Mr.  Douglas's  flowers  generally  were  past  their  best. 
The  flowers  were  superb  indeed.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
£ner.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  twenty-four  Picotees  Mr. 
Turner  was  very  properly  first  with  immense  and  very  fine 
flowers,  followed  closely  by  Mr.  Dodwell,  whilst  Mr.  Douglas's 
Picotees  seemed  to  have  lost  their  freshness.  Amongst  the  young 
growers  Mr.  Arthur  Medhurst  set  up  a  splendid  stand  of  six  Car- 
nations, and  also  of  six  Picotees,  closely  followed  in  both  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Dodwell,  whilst  Mr.  Bumaby  Atkins  was  a  good  third. 
A  somewhat  strange  circumstance,  and  more  particularly  so  to 
northern  powers,  was  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  Selfs  ex* 
hibited.  In  addition  to  the  great  increase  there  was  also  a  de- 
voided  improvement  in  the  qnalit^  of  the  flowers  represented  by  a 
<30uple  of  stands  at  the  first  Exhibition.  At  this  Show  the  stands 
numbered  five  of  twenty-four  blooms  each,  five  of  twelve  each, 
And  an  immense  stand  of  thirty-six  blooms,  whilst  in  single  blooms 
six  singles  were  shown,  and  a  beautiful  Self  white. 

The  prize  for  the  premier  Carnation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner 
tfor  Sibyl,  r.f.^  and  when  I  say  that  it  was  a  far  finer  flower  tham 
the  one  which  won  premier  two  years  ago  I  think  I  shall  have 
aU  those  with  me  who  recollect  tmit  fine  flower.  The  prize  for  the 

fremier  Picotee  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Douglas  for  Mrs. 
*ayne.  a  medium  feather-edged  Rose  of  good  substance  and  im- 
mensely large  petal. 

The  yellow  ground  in  Picotees  is  also  taking  a  decided  lead,  and 
I  fully  expect  to  see  that  we  shall  have  a  class  of  yellow  eround 
Carnations  and  Picotees  with  flowers  equally  good  in  quality  as 
those  with  white  grounds.  Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  the 
late  Dr.  Homer,  father  of  the  present  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer,  strongly 
advocated  their  cultivation,  and  one  of  which  I  considered  his  best 
articles  was  written  recommending  the  culture  of  the  yellow  Picotee. 
Of  the  newer  sorts  exhibited  the  following  are  the  most  note- 
worthy : — In  scarlet  Bizarres  Mr.  Dodwell  had  in  his  stand  one 
named  Charles  Turner,  a  seedling  from  James  Cheetham,  which  it 
Teeembles  very  much  in  sha|)e  of  petal ;  the  colour,  however,  is 
much  deeper  than  that  variety.  It  is  a  noble  broad-petalled 
"variety,  and  when  it  is  distributed  no  stock  will  be  complete  with- 
out it.  Another  one — ^a  seedling  from  Dreadnouffnt— -named 
■Job  Matthews  is  also  a  sterling  flower.  Mr.  Dodwell  also  won 
second  honours  in  the  classes  with  a  seedling,  a  brilliant  flower. 
This  sort  I  take  to  be  a  first  bloom,  as  it  um  1879  on  it.  Mr. 
Dodwell  also  exhibited  several  other  seedlings  also  of  great 
promise.  In  crimson  Bizarres  Mr.  S.  Battnm  ei±ibited  one  called 
Kandolph.  rather  rough  but  very  fine  in  colour.  In  Picotees  Dr. 
Abercromoie  exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner  was  extremely  fine,  winning 
^rst  in  the  class.  Mr.  Dodwell  again  exhibited  the  variety  called 
Novelty,  and  a  novelty  it  iSj  a  fine-formed  flower  with  a  violet- 
•coloured  edge.  He  also  exhibited  a  seedling  rose-edge  of  great 
promise.  In  Selfs  there  were  a  number  of  good  seedlings  from 
Messrs.  Turner,  Hale,  and  Hooper.  The  following  first-class  cer* 
tificates  were  awarded : — ^To  Mr.  Charles  Turner  for  Picotees  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  H.R.,  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  M.P.,  and  peri>etaal 
•Coronet.  To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  for  yellow  perpetual  Chromatelbt, 
and  to  Mr.  WUmer  for  Clara  Penstone,  l.p.  I  can  only  say  in 
•conclusion  that  I  hope  the  Society  will  go  on  prospering  as  it  has 
done,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  say  that  flonst  flowers  are  at  a 
l>iemium  instead  of  a  discount  in  the  south.  A  list  of  awards  and 
the  principal  varieties  is  appended.— Geo.  Rudd. 

Carnations— In  Class  A,  for  twenty-four  blooms  not  less  than 
twelve  dissimilar  varieties,  Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  placed  first 
with  Sybil,  Squire  Trow,  James  Taylor,  Mars,  Braiasley  Hero, 
•Clipper,  J.  D.  Hextall,  Florence  Nightingale,  John  Eeet,  Mrs. 
Brown,  Sporting  Lass,  Graceless  Tom,  Mayor  of  Nottingham, 
Admiral  Curzon,  G.  F.  Wilson,  and  Rifleman.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Iisq., 
Larkhall  Rise,  Clapham.  was  awarded  equal  first  for  fine  speci- 
mens of  Unexpected,  Clipper,  Sarah  Payne,  Dreadnought,  Mrs. 
Murray,  Annhimtor,  Captam  StoU,  Sybil,  Admiral  Cnrzon,  Jam^ 
JDonglas,  Squire  l^w,  Mars,  James  Merr)tweather,  J.  D.  Hextall, 


Charles  Turner,  Florence  Nightingale,  and  Crista-galli.  Ur. 
James  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitboume,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall, 
Ilford,  was  second  with  smaller  but  generally  neat  blooms,  Sarah 
Payne  and  Sportsman  bein^  particularly  good.  Mr.  H  hooper, 
Vine  Nursery,  Widcombe  Hill,  Bath,  was  third  with  somewhat  in- 
different blooms.    There  were  four  competitors  in  this  class. 

In  Class  B,  for  twelve  dissimilar  blooms,  Mr.  £.  S.  Dodwell  was 
placed  first  with  flowers  of  superb  form  and  substance.  The 
varieties  represented  were  Llewellyn,  Robert  Lord,  George  Radd, 
Florence  Nightingale,  Sportsman,  James  Douglas,  John  Ball,  J.  D. 
Hextall,  John  Eeet,  Mars,  and  James  Merrv weather.  Mr.  Douglas 
was  a  close  second,  Squire  Meynell  and  John  Eeet  being  verj  mie. 
John  Hines,  Esq.,  Ipswich,  was  third ;  Mr.  John  Matthews,  4d9, 
Wandsworth  Road,  fourth ;  George  Rudd,  Esq.,  Bradford,  Tork- 
shire,  fifth— in  this  collection  Admiral  Cnnon  and  Lord  Uafflan 
were  extremely  fine :  and  Samuel  Buttram,  Esq.^  Burgh  Kills, 
Woodbridge,  sixth.    There  were  eight  entries  in  this  class. 

In  Class  C,  for  six  dissimilar  blooms,  Arthur  Medhurat,  Esq., 
Priory  Road,  S.W.,  secured  the  premier  award  with  excellent 
examples  of  James  Douglas,  Annihilator,  Admiral  Curzon,  Sybil, 
J.  D.  Hextalh  and  Sportsman.  W.  H.  Dodwell.  Esq.,  Sydney 
Villas,  South  Lambeth  Road,  was  a  good  second.  Admiral  Curzon 
beinz  fine.  Bumaby  Atkins,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  A.  Gibson),  Hal- 
stead  Place,  Sevenoaks,  was  third.  Those  enumerated  were  the 
only  exhibitors. 

In  Class  D,  for  sing:le  specimens,  a  large  number  of  blooms  were 
exhibited.  Five  prizes  were  offered  in  each  class.  Scarlet 
Bizarret. — ^Mr.  James  Douglas  was  first  with  Admiral  Cnnon, 

food.    Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  second  with  a  seedling  ;  third  with  the 
rst-named  variety ;  fourth  with  Trae  Briton ;   and  fifth  with 
Admiral  Curzon.      Seventeen  blooms  were  shown  in  this  com- 

gitition.  Crinuan  Bizarret, — ^Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  with  J.  D. 
extall,  very  bright  and  good ;  and  second  with  a  seedling.  Mr. 
J.  Douglas  was  third  with  a  seedling ;  fourth  with  Rifleman ;  and 
Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  was  fifth  with  a  seedling.  Twelve  blooms  were 
entered  in  competition.  Pink  Bizarret. — Mr.  J.  Hiaes  was  first 
with  Sarah  Payne.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  second  with  the  same  variety ; 
third  and  fourth  with  James  Taylor ;  and  fifth  with  Sarah  Payne. 
Eleven  blooms  were  shown.  Purple  Flahet. — ^Mr.  C.  Turner  was 
placed  first  with  Squire  Trow ;  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  second  with 
James  Douglas ;  Mr.  J.  Douglas  third  with  Sauire  Meynell,  and 
fourth  with  Juno :  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  followed  with  True 
Blue.  Eleven  exhibits.  Scarlet  Flahet,— ^Si,  C.  Turner  was  again 
in  the  coveted  position  with  Clipper,  a  large  and  bright  bloom : 
also  second  with  the  same  variety.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  third  and 
fourth  with  Sportsman,  and  fifth  with  John  Baglev.  Ten  blooms 
shown.  Bote  Flahet. — ^Mr.  C.  Turner  held  his  usual  position  with 
Sybil,  taking  the  second  prize  with  the  same  variety,  and  third 
with  John  Eeet.  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  was  fourth,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
fifth  with  SybiL    There  were  twenty-three  blooms  shown. 

PicOTBBa — In  Class  E,  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  twelve  dis- 
similar varieties,  Mr.  C.  Turner  obtained  the  first  prize  with  a  col- 
lection of  supeo-b  blooms.  The  varieties  were  Her  Majesty, 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  Emily,  Leah,  Mrs.  Allcroft,  Horace  Mayor, 
Empress  Eugenie.  Lady  Baston,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Baroness 
Bunlett  Coutts,  Lucy,  and  Miss  Frowd.  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  was 
second  with  neat  and  clean  blooms  ;  Mr.  J.  Douglas  third.  Mr. 
George  Rudd  was  fourth  with  a  good  collection,  in  which  J.  B. 
Bryant,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Homer,  and  Moma  were  fine.  Mr.  H. 
Hooper  was  fifth.    Six  competitors  appeared  in  this  class. 

In  Class  F,  for  twelve  dissimilar  varieties,  Mr.  £.  S.  Dodwell 
obtained  the  premier  prize  with  handsome  flowers  of  Zerlina.  Mrs. 
AUcroft,  Alliance,  Edith  Dombrain,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  John  Smith, 
Ann  Lord.  Roval  Visit,  Brunette,  and  Alice.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was 
second,  Mr.  Samuel  Buttram  tlurd,  Mr.  John  Matthews  fourth, 
Mr.  John  Hines,  Ipswich,  fifth  \  and  Mr.  H.  Cattley,  Bath,  sixth. 
Seven  collections  were  staged. 

In  Class  G,  for  six  dissimilar  varieties,  Mr.  Arthur  Medhurst 
secured  the  premier  award  with  fair  examples  of  Miss  Wood, 
Moma,  Mrs.  Summers,  Mrs.  Lord,  Ann  Lord,  and  John  Smith. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dodwell  was  second,  and  Bumaby  Atkins,  Esq.,  third. 

In  Class  H,  for  single  specimens — Bed^  Heavy^edged—Jit.  C. 
Tomer  was  first  with  Dr.  Abercrombie,  excellent ;  Mr.  Jno.  Hines 
second  with  Princess  of  Wales ;  Mr.  £.  S.  Dodwell  third  with 
John  Smith ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Buttram  fourth  with  Col.  Clarke ;  and 
Mr.  Douglas  fifth  with  Jolm  Smith.  Seventeen  blooms  were 
exhibited.  Bed^  Light-edged. — ^Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first  with  Mrs. 
Bower;  Mr.  C.  Tumer  second  and  third  with  Emily  :  Mr.  J. 
Doufflas  fourth  with  Mrs.  Bower,  and  fifth  with  Mrs.  Williams. 
Twelve  exhibits.  Purple^  Heavy-edged. — ^Mr.  C.  Tumer  was  first 
with  Mrs.  A.  Chanoellor,  Mr.  J.  C.  Buttram  was  second  with 
Norfolk  Beaul^,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  third  with  Alliance,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Dodwell  fourtn  with  Zerlina,  and  Mr.  Jno.  Hines  fifth  with 
Eing  of  Purples.  Eleven  exhibits.  Purple,  Light-edged.—lKi,  J. 
Douglas  first  witii  Minnie,  Mr.  C.  Tumer  second  with  Her  Majesty, 
Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  third  with  Ann  Lord,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  fourth 
with  same  variety,  and  Mr.  C.  Tumer  fifth  with  Her  Majesty. 
Twelve  blooms  were  shown.  Bote  or  Scarlet,  Heavy •edged.-^mi. 
C.  Tumer  was  first  with  Royal  Yisit,  second  with  Lucy,  third 
with  Mrs.  Payne ;  Mr.  J.  Douglas  fourth  with  Edith  Dombrain, 
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fifth  with  the  same  yariety.  Nineteen  blooms  were  shown.  Bote. 
Ugkt-edged.—y[j.  C.  Turner  was  first  with  Mrs.  Allcroft,  second 
with  Kiss  Ward ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Buttram  third  with  Miriam,  Mr.  C. 
Tm»er  fourth  with  Miss  Ward,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas  fifth  with 
Esoelle.  Yellow  GnwMit.— Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  and  second 
with  Prince  of  Orange,  Mr.  HenryjBooper  third  with  Miss  Framp- 
ion,  Mz.  J.  Douglas  fourth  with  Xing  of  Yellows,  and  fifth  with 
Prince  of  Orange. 

In  Class  I,  for  twentj-f our  blooms  of  miaceUaneons  self s,  fancies, 
4ifr  jeUsw  grounds,  Mr.  Charles  Turner  staged  a  remarkablj  hand- 
oome  eeUeetion  of  blooms,  and  easily  obtained  the  first  prize.  The 
tarieties  were  Heather  Bell,  A.  Alegatiere,Ro6a  Bonhenr,  Coronet, 
S^bil,  Unexpected,  Mars,  Bride,  Prince  Imperial,  Mayor  of  Not- 
-tin|bam,  Peter  Stevenson,  Adoural  Curzon,  Eccentric  Jack,  and 
BrUliant  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  second,  Mr.  H.  Hooper  third,  Mr, 
H.  Cattley,  Bath,  fourth,  and  Mr.  John  Matthews  fifth.  There 
were  six  entries. 

In  CbsB  K,  for  twelve  dissimilar  varieties  of  the  above,  Mr.  £.  S. 
Dodwell  was  first  with  good  blooms ;  Mr.  Arthur  Medhuzst  second. 
Master  Harry  Matthews  third,  and  Mr.  John  Abercrombie,  Chel- 
tenham, fourth. 

In  Class  L,  for  twelve  specimens  in  pots  of  any  Carnation  or 
Piootee,  only  one  exhibitor  appeared— Mr.  J.  'Douglas,  who  was 
^aoed  first  with  rose-flake  Carnation  Rose  of  SUpleford  :  Satis- 
raction,  purple  flake  sport  from  J.  Douglas,  James  Taylor, 
Clipper,  Falconbridge,  and  Illuminator ;  Carnation  Norfolk  Beauty, 
Mr.  Nichol,  Rival  Purple,  red-edge  Brunette,  all  well  grown  and 
freely  flowered. 

SLUGS  AND  SNAILS  IN  GARDENS. 

QAJX  any  of  your  readers  from  experience  tell  me  what  will 
4estzoy  snails,  slugs,  and  their  eggs  ?  Tlus  is  the  inquiry  of 
"  6.  O.  8.*'  on  page  104  ;  and  I  think  the  candid  reply  must 
be,  No  one  can  tcSl  of  any  specific  that  will  wholly  meet  the 
ease  without  being  either  too  expensiye,  or  as  injurious  to  the 
plaats  as  to  the  deyonrers — in  common  parlance,  making  the 
«nre  as  bad  as  the  disease.  He  has  tried  paraffin  oil  and  water, 
McDougall's  disinfecting  powder,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  has 
used  both  soot  and  lime,  but  mixed  with  the  manure  heap, 
which  he  suspects  has  had  merely  the  effect  of  keeping  them 
warm  there  daring  the  winter.  I  have  found  the  most  potent 
means  of  destroying  aU  kinds  of  noxious  vennin,  slugs  and 
maiLi  included,  to  be  constant  stirring  of  the  soil ;  by  doing 
80  yon  throw  those  that  are  buried  to  the  surface.  They  are 
frequently  eaten  by  birds ;  and  to  make  certain  of  this  let 
"G.  O.  8.,"  or  others  similarly  annoyed,  procure  a  clutch  of 
young  ducklings.  Every  spadeful  of  earth  turned  they  will 
search  minutely,  and  if  allowed  full  liberty  the^  will  roam 
capidly  over  a  whole  garden.  Expose  the  soil  intended  for 
liedding  or  other  purposes  to  a  few  hours*  hot  sun,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  slug  or  an  egg  of  one,  in  the  tender  stajges  especi- 
ally, that  will  not  be  effectually  kUled.  If  I  made  an  excep- 
tion of  anything  it  would  be  of  a  hard  black  slug,  that  for 
experiment  I  luaye  often  put  on  a  smooth  sniface  and  coated 
over  with  lime  or  soot^-often  effectually. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  all  slugs  are  capable  of  burrowing 
into  the  soil,  and  through  those  same  safe  channels  they  may 
^  seen  emerging  after  a  shower,  when  the  dew  begins  to  fall 
in  the  evening,  and  generally  when  the  soil  and  surface  is  in  a 
moist  state.  Turn  up  the  soU,  and  you  turn  up  the  Axijn  and 
-mails  and  effectually  close  their  channels  of  retreat.  Even  if 
they  escape  the  lynx  eyes  of  ducks,  birds,  or  their  areh  enemy 
ihe  gardener,  they  find  it  difficult  to  burrow  into  the  earth 
again  before  the  sun  or  some  other  agency  has  destroyed  their 
sdt  bodies.  Some  plants  slugs  will  not  touch  at  all,  such  as 
Tropieolums,  owing  to  a  hot  acid  juice  they  contain  ;  otiiers, 
as  young  Petunias,  Asters,  Godetias,  &c.,  they  will  certainlv 
devour.  When  plants  become  robust  they  are  rarely  injured, 
except  Marigolds,  which  are  devoured  ravenously  at  all  stages, 
lime  in  dry  weather  scattered  loosely  around  the  base  of  a 
^ant  IB  an  effectual  check  ;  repeat  it  aiter  rain.  Carried  down 
ly  the  rain  it  is  both  a  manure  and  a  deterrent  to  worms  and 
other  injurious  agencies.  To  protect  Petunias,  dec.,  in  circular 
bwn  flower  beds,  Mr.  Lonegan,  Birdhill,  has  adopted  with 
offset  the  curious  expedient  of  tarring  a  circular  hoop  which 
he  has  joined  on  the  outside  of  the  bed.  The  soft  tar  stops 
creiy  intending  marauder.  These  and  similar  expedients 
may  be  tried  by  "G.  0.  8."  with  benefit  to  his  garden  and 
vithovt  great  expense.— W.  J.  M.,  donmel. 

**G.  O.  8."  asks  about  destroying  slugs  and  snails.  Let  me 
sgaln  strongly  advise  persons  not  to  tamper  with  paraffin ; 
Botiung  is  so  injvrions,  as  it  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water. 
Ciiholie  acid  is  a  much  safer  sabstttnte^  and  good  crystallised 


carbolic  acid  is  quite  soluble  when  melted  and  used  in  a  weak 
solution,  especially  if  soft  soap  is  added.  The  best  cure  for 
slugs  is  quicklime  and  common  salt  mixed  together  and  dusted 
on  the  ground  between  the  crops.  Guano  and  nitrate  of  soda 
are  ^so  useful,  checking  the  slugs  and  invigorating  the  crops. 
I  have  been  but  very  little  troubled  with  slugs,  having  no 
Box  borders  but  only  tiles.  Every  inch  of  ground  is  forked 
twice  over  and  left  fallow  before  planting  the  crops.  Nothing 
so  thoroughly  destroys  slugs  as  this,  but  on  heavy  clay  this 
cannot  be  done. — C.  P.  Peach. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

ArousT  12th. 
Thb  principal  feature  of  this  meeting  was  the  National  Car* 
nation  and  Picotee  Society's  Show,  which  had  been  postponed  to 
this  date  from  July  22nd ;  but  the  miscellaneous  collections  from 
nurserymen  and  amateurs  were  also  numerous  and  good,  and  al- 
together tiie  meeting  proved  a  highly  successful  one,  for  attracted 
by  the  fine  weather  a  large  company  of  visitors  assembled  during 
the  afternoon.  The  Carnation  Show  was  held  in  the  entrance 
hall  near  the  Council-room,  but  any  general  description  or  critical 
remarks  would  be  superfluous  on  our  part,  as  the  observations 
which  are  subjoined  of  the  noted  cultivator  of  Carnations  Mr. 
George  Budd  render  anything  further  unnecessary. 

FRriT  Committee.— Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
duties  of  the  Committee  on  this  occasion  were  rather  light,  for 
very  few  collections  were  exhibited.  Mr.  W.  Carmichael,  the 
Gardens,  Newton  Court,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  sent  a  large,  band- 
some,  yellow-fleshed  Melon  named  Yictoir  of  Bristol,  very  finely 
netted  and  of  excellent  fiavour,  for  whicn  a  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded.  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Walrond,  Bart., 
sent  two  bruits  of  a  seedling  Peach  of  no  especial  merit.  Mr. 
(Hlbert,  the  Gardens,  Burghley,  sent  examples  of  a  new  Pea,  Hobart 
Pacha.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  also  sent  a  new  Pea,  Carters' 
Stratagem ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Yeiteh  of  Exeter  exhibited  Exeter 
Marrow  Pea.  From  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick  came  fruits 
of  Rubus  bifloruB  or  leucodermis.  Messrs.  James  Carter  k  Co. 
sent  samples  of  Culverwell's  Telegraph  and  Cartel's'  Telephone 
Peas,  with  a  request  that  the  Committee  have  them  cooked  to 
decide  Messrs.  Carters'  claim  that  Telephone  is  wrinkled  and  of 
superior  flavour,  greater  size,  and  distinct  colour.  The  Committee 
confirmed  the  ceitificate  gpranted  to  Telephone  last  year,  and  con- 
firmed also  Messrs.  Carters'  claim. 

Floral  Committee. — Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  In  the  Council- 
room  a  number  of  miscellaneous  plants  were  exhibited,  Roses, 
Tuberous  Begonias,  and  Phloxes  being  especially  numerous. 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  k  Son^  Waltham  Cross,  sent  nine  boxes  of  cut 
Roses  in  excellent  condition  both  in  respect  of  colour,  form,  and 
substance.  Several  varieties  were  unusually  good,  such  as  Alfred 
Colomb,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Pierre  Notting,  Alfred  E.  Williams, 
May  Quennell,  and  Duchess  of  Bedford.  A  silver  Flora  medal 
was  awarded.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  of  Slough  also  contributed  six 
boxes  of  superb  Roses,  which  included  fine  representative  flowers 
of  Alfred  Colomb,  liouis  Yan  Houtte,  Dr.  Andry.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  Madame  Victor  Yerdier,  and  Charles  Lef ebvre.  This 
flue  collection  received  a  similar  award.  Messrs.  Osbom  dk  Sons, 
Fulham,  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  large  group  of  foliage 
plants  and  Ferns  very  neatly  arranged.  Messrs.  John  Laing  and 
Co.,  Forest  Hill,  sent  a  most  extensive  collection  of  Tul^rous 
Begonias,  the  varieties  being  both  numerous  and  good.  The  most 
prominent  were  Trocadiro  and  Stanstead  Rival ;  the  latter,  which 
was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate,  has  extremely  large  and  well- 
formed  fiowers,  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  bright  salmon 
scarlet  in  colour.  A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded  for  the 
SToup  of  Begonias  and  a  collection  of  Phloxes  in  variety.  Messrs. 
Paul  k  SoUj  Cheshnnt,  obtained  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a 
large  collection  of  cut  Roses,  one  box  of  Mrs.  Laxton  containing 
some  remarkably  fine  blooms.  Alfred  Colomb  and  Docteur  Andry 
were  also  well  represented. 

Messrs.  Yeitoh  k  Sons  exhibited  a  number  of  *new  plants  and 
Orchids  of  considerable    merit.     First-class   certificates   were 
awarded  for  the  following : — Sarracenia  formosa,  a  hj^brid  ob- 
tained from  a  cross  between  S.  peittacina  and  S.  variolaris,  a 
pretty  and  distinct  form  6  to  8  inches  high,  with  darklv  veined 
pitehers ;  Nepenthes  Yieillardi,  with  extremeljr  dark  pitehers.    A 
number  of  nne  Iris  blooms  were  also  exhibited,  ot  which  the 
following  were  certificated :— Iris  Eempferi  var.  Charles  Maries,. 
an  enormous  flower,  white  faintly  streaked  with  purple,  a  vellow 
bloteh  at  the  base  or  each  of  the  outer  perianth  divisions  ;  I.  Kemp* 
feri  var.  The  Jersev  Belle,  neat,  pure  white,  yellow  blotohed  at  base 
of  the  nerianth  divisions  ;  I.  TL  var.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote^  fine 
purple  flowers,  very  large.    The  Orchids  were  fine ;  one  specimen 
of  Saooolabinm  Blumei  majus  was  bearing  five  long  spikes  of  its 
delicate  purple-tinted  fragrant  flowers.     Zy^opetalum   Sedeni, 
a  hvbrid  netween  Z.  maxillare  and  Z.  Mackayi,  with  dark  sepals 
and  petals,  and  beautiful  purplish-blue  markings  on  the  labellum. 
Several  otneis  were  also  gooo,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
for  the  group. 
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Measn.  Charles  Lee  A  Son  of  Hammemnith  sent  a  latge  and 
bright  group  of  Taberous  B^onias,  principally  small  plants  bnt 
weU  flowered.  A  bronse  Banlmian  medal  was  awarded.  A  Ti>te 
of  thanks  was  acoorded  to  Mr.  H.  Gannell  for  a  oolleetion  of  cot 
blooms  of  Terbenas  and  Pelaiffoniitms.  and  be  alao 


fiiBt-class  certificate  fbr  a  handbome  OMeoB  witk  erinnelff*  dtok 
telyety  leares  streaked  witil  h^ht  eflmjNK  cbtint  tfe«  matau* 


Ifr.  B.  8.  WilQamS)  Upper  HoUowairf ,  obtasiMd  a  1iMb4l&m  em^iA- 
eate  tor  a  new  GladLonw,  Gk  hybiidnr  lenoiDM,  a  axMe^lMfeireen. 
G-.  gandayensis  and  G.  parpux«i>«niBtns.  Th*^  ookuox  it  » 
cnrioas  creamy  white  wiia  a  tinge  of  green,  the  lower  petals 
being  dashed  with  rich  crimson  maroon.  Messrs.  F.  d^  A.  Smith 
of  Dnlwioh  veeeiTed  a  Tats  of  tlanks  for  a  flconp  of  Bakams,  and 
a  first-class  certificate  for  a  aaw  Fuebria  Edipse,  with  fine  flowers, 
acariet  calyxy  and  rich,  pnxple  coioUa.  Mesan.  Jamas  Carter  and 
Co.,  HolboEBy  exhibited  a  ool]fiotioa<  of  Tropsolimia  and  FkoBch 
Mangolds. 

Votes  of  thanks  w«rs  aeeorded  to  the  following  ezbSMtan  :^ 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F3.&,  for  a  plant  of  Bryngiiim  gSganteom ; 
Mr.  J.  Tonip,  gardener  to  J.  8.  Sawyer,  £sa„  fin*  a  battet  of  bed- 
ding  Begonias ;  Hx.  John  Wills,  for  a  handsome  spedoen  of 
Hydrangea  pamoalata  gzandiflora.  Measn.  Teitch  A  Sons  w«m 
also  awacdfid  a  botanioJ  oommendation  for  a  Conondiran  ra* 
mondioides,  a  pretty  little  purple-flowered  plants  Mr.  Boiler  ex- 
hibited a  large  group  of  sneenlent  plants,  for  which  a  bronze 
Banksian  sieaal  was  awarded.  An  extensiye  and  gtaoefnl  group 
of  Gloxiniaa^  Selaginellas,  and  Adiantama  was  «ent  from  the 
'    '     's  gMiaens  at  Chiewick. 


NBTTBD  TKfrORT  MELON. 

ATTXACsra>  by  the  descriptloii  of  this  Meloit  aa  to  fiayonr 
•nd  by  the  oertifioate  thftt  was  awaidfid  to  the  frail  fagr  th» 
Boyal  Hotticaltiiral  Society,  I  obtained  some  aoadiy  ecmyiaead 
thi^  any  impiov«inait  vp<m  Yietory  of  BaAh  uoat  be  a.  decided 
aeqnisitioiL  I  did  not ezpeet to aee  nuadi  "net'^iatbe  ntm 
TBTiety,  ee  I  bate  been  opeiatfag  upon  tlie  Tlctoty  of  Butb 
Melon  for  some  yean  to  secure,  if  poeatble,  a  handsomely 
netted  form  of  superior  quality ;  but  of  the  Melons  raised  13ie 
flesh  was  inyariably  acariet  when  the  netting  was  superior, 
wJbdlst  with'  moderate  netting  the  flesh  was  inyaxsab^  white, 
ooaisely  netted  and  somewhat  oarbunded  froita  haning  green 
fleeh. 

Two  piaatB  of  Netted  Ytetofy  wen  planted,  botik  bavii^ 
dissimilar  fbliage  and  ftiiit.  In  tile  young-  fndt  of  tte  two 
plants  the  difBBrenoe  is  veiy  mailBed ;  one  ta  r^ry  pale  inooloni^ 
oral,  with  a  kmg  footstalk,  the  colour  deepenLag^  aa  tbe  tnoM 
adyancea,  and  the  fruit  becomes  ultimately  bluntly  ovftl,  vecy 
aingularly  netted  at  tbe  noae  and  shank  end,  the  flesh  whit4 
thick,  and  in  erety  respect  first  rate.  The  other  plant  pro- 
duces fruit  with  a  short  footstalk,  round  as  a  orioiket  ball,  on^ 
tiie  enda  Ire  flattened,  coanely  and  peculiarly  netted,  ha;dng  a. 
tendencnr  to  eaibnnele^  the  netting  being  confined  to  the  stalk 
end  of  the  fruit ;  fiash  green,  with  an  eaeqniaiteflawnr.  Netted 
Tiotory  shows  by  its  epertmg  aoasathnng  more  inflnwitiai  tban 
a  acifttched  lind^  leai^  its  maik  in  tbe  progeny.  Aatifioial' 
netting  would  not  aMot  the  seed.  PoUen  inSueace  has  been 
act  work,  and  though  its  effect  may  not  be  yeiy  decided  it  iv 
nevertheless  reproduced  by  some  at  least  of  f&e  progeny. 
What  pollen  or  male  parent  Mr.  Gilbert  may  have  employed 
to  briiig  about  the  variation  from  Victoiy  of  BalSi  it  wcmld  be 
instructive  to  know.  Of  its  being  solely  a  result  of  poilen  in- 
fluence, whether  designed  or  aceidental,  I  hawe  not  any  donbt^ 
it  being  prone  to  spent,  as  crossed  Melons  invariably  am. 

To  net  a  Melon  is  no  difficult  matter ;  but  to  seevre  a  hand* 
Bomely  netted  fmit  and  high  flavour  ia  a  difllsrent  atfair.  In- 
deed, in  crossing  Melons  we  find  vsErieties  thatave  netted  l^e 
best  are  not  nearly  so  highly  flavoured  as  others;  The  most 
ribbed,  carbunded,  or  smooth-skinned  Melon  can  bein  a  single 
generation  changed  into  a  handsomdy  netted  fruit,  as  I  have 
proved  in  endeavouring  to  net  Victory  of  Bath,  which  is  as 
smooth  aa  any  Melon.  I  have  in  the  flrst  generation  obtained 
a  scarlet  flesh  as  closely  netted  as  Bead's  and  aa  round ;  an 
otval  fruit  also  acarlei-fleahed,  even  more  closely  netted ;  and  a 
gieen  flesh  aa  round  aa  aa  Onmge,  and  as  coanely  netted  as 
Colston  Basset ;  but  not  a  stogie  variety  with  a  smooith  rind. 
The  smooth  rind  does  not  appear  again  until  two  or  more 
crosses  are  efl^ected,  and  then  we  have  it  wilti  peihaps  a  little 
net  at  the  nose  and  heel,  along  with  a  carbuncle  or  two.  This 
form,  though  generally  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  flesh 
and  colour,  is  uie  highest  in  flavour  of  all ;  it  may  not  further 
be  crossed,  nor  will  one  plant  in  three  alSord  the  characteristic 
of  the  parent.  There  is  no  secret  in  or  about  such  things. 
Why,  therefore,  withhold  the  parentage  of  high-class  Melons  ? 


At  the  principal  a^cnltural  shows  pedigree  is  given  for  fl» 
benefit  of  breeden  of  horses^  catUe^  &e.,  and  in  horticnltaxe 
tlbs  paxentag<e  of  froits  and  flowers  ought  equally  to  be 
tiai  with  nerit  to  the  gfianting  of  a  eertifleate^^-a.  Abbbz. 

Tmr  LATE  HAILSTORM. 


Z  aoPB  senMlUttir  will  be  dsav'itt  the  way  of  raising  a  poUic 
ssbsetiptien  in  aid  of  seiaie  of  tlM  soifsxtn  in  Ite  Uiag^ 
BrentfiDird,  Hidnnend^  fislev^OPthk  Ssw^  and  INfudBenhaat  dv* 
ttiots  through  tile  bite  stonn.    Mr.  Hawkins  of  BayBwster  has 
a  large  glass  nursery,  and'  his  loes  from  broken  glass  and! 
diamaged  pluits  is  set  down  at  something  near  AlOOO ;  Mr.. 
K.  B.  Sokrth,  ITalin^  Dean  Naxsezy ;  Mr.  Lane,  The  Gmve 
Nursery ;   Mr.  George  Weeden,  St.  John's  Nuiseiy ;  Mesmk 
WsQrlfltt  ft  Sen ;  Mr.  fiaalth^  Cha^  Boad  Nuzaexy,  auk,  are 
faawrr  nwiispnwB     Tfan  laatr  fear  ace  jobbing  gardeaen  aadr 
samU  fioiMi>  en^»loying  men  for  jobbing'  parpoeea,  and  Mt 
their  loaaes  keenly.    In  addition  there  are  many  jobbiag  gap- 
deziexs  who  have  put  up  a  liMIe  glaaa,  and  Idst  plants aswalL 
as  glassy  and  these  especiaBy-  need  assistaaee.    At  Drsntioal 
Mr.  T.  Pe8tri(%e  of  t&  Boston  Park  Road  Nuiseiy,  the  wdl*» 
known  grower  of  variegalfed  Pelaigoniums,  is  a  very  heavy 
loser,  ai^  is  indeed  well  nigh  ruinecL    I  am  doing  what  X  can 
to  awaken  some  local  internt  on  behalf  of  these  oases,  but  it  ia 
veiT  desirable  that  a  pubheeftort  be  made  as  in  the  case  of  the 
hailstorm  of  1876^  for  owing  to  the  ad^exse  ehaiaeter  of  the 
season  and  the  slackness  of  trade  many  of  the  smaU  florists 
ate  less  able  to  bear  fiieir  heavy  losses.    I  know  of  soD»wh» 
wouM  gladtr  form  thems^Ves  into  a  eommittoe  to  asewtsfca 
dflDnges  and  adndnistar  relief  were  any  moneys  forthooming 
fi>r  i&  putpese.    Assistance  is  urgently  needed,  and  reuKfli* 
baring  the  geaerons  rasponse  made  in  1S7&  I  trust  a  simii» 
fMling  will  be  manifested  on  th^  oeeaBion.--KiCHABl»  DBa% 

NOTJBS  ANB  QLEANINGS. 

Ara  SeiKBal  Keeling  of  the  Aotax  HoKiomiTirBJLii  8o» 
OOOBTT  held  yesterday^  Dr.  Denny  in  tte  ckaar,  tiie  fbllewteg 
oandidatas-  wete  eleetod  lMk>wta  ot  the  Soeiety^— viab,  Jshni 
Beloheff,  A.  Biafd,  Aiftoed  A.  Heafey,  and  Jhaaea  Whealer. 

MAJteoGSNlftAL  ANBBBBOir,  writimat  to  ns  <m  ttar 

3rd  instant  ftom  Lakefield,  Glen  TTiqufaart,  on  the  wmASBHS 
Ain>  VBOBTATIONV  observes :—'' Two  or  ths«e  nights  badi 
after  dull  cloudy  weatber,  and  fbliowing  two  or  three  days  of 
bright  sundrine,  we  had  frost  at  night ;  this  was  snooeeded  by 
dtteling  rain  all  yesterday,  and  now  tonlay  we  have  baa 
warm  smishine.  These  rapid  alternations  from  hot  to  cold  teH. 
upon  our  outdoor  plants,  and  evefything  is  conseqiientiy  ia  a 
most  backward  state.  Our  Roses  axe  only  just  b^^noning  t» 
bloom.  With  SQch  weather  it  is  neairt  to  hopelees  to  saoMi 
even^with  common  phmts.*'- 

DnBDf  o  the  past  week  the  Pxovbee  AMATBim  TtOBll* 

SooiSTT  held  their  second  annual  E^ibition  in  South  Ber- 
mondsey,  which  is  not  exactly  the  locality  one  wonld  expect 
to  do  much  in  the  way  of  plant  culture,  and  therefore  the 
results  were  the  more  creditable  to  the  exhibitors  and  snr*- 
prising  to  the  visitors.    The  whole  of  the  plants  exhibited 
were  grown  by  working  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ber- 
mondsey,  and   under   conditions  which  were  not  the  best 
adapted  to  success.    For  instance,  one  who  exhibited  a  od> 
lection  of  miniature  succulent  plants  informed  ns  that  th^ 
had  been  growing  for  some  time  under  his  bed,  but  whetheor 
this  position  was  assigned  to  them  as  a  means  of  protection 
during  the  seyere  weather  of  last  winter  ot  to  atimnlate  growth 
we  know  not    Glasses  were  provided  for  Fachsias,  Pelar- 
goninms.  Stocks,  Petunias,  Musk,  Balsams,   Verbenas,  Od* 
oeolarias,  Cacti,  and  Fems,  and  all  were  well   represented,, 
particular^  the  Pelazsoniums,  Fuchsias,  and    Ferns.     Om 
enthusiastic  exhibitor,  Mr.  Butler  Ca  lighterman),  secuoed  no 
less  than  twenty-five  first  prizes  and  two  second,  thus  proving 
the  hero  of  the  occasion*    The  Soeiety  is  well  supported  by 
wealthy  and  influential  patrcms,  and  the  attendance  at  tike 
Sbow  was  good,  for  on  the  second  day  upwards  of  aix  hundred 
persons  paid  for  admission*    We  wi&  the  supporters  of  Hits 
little  Society  much  success  in  tiieir  efforts  to  promote  a  love  d 
horticulture  among  the  massea  of  the  people. 

—  A  ooLLEcrriON  of  cut  flowers  of  TuBSfionB  BaaomAft 
was  recently  submitted  to  our  inspeetion  by  Messrs.  Suttrnk 
and  Sons  of  Reading,  seleoted  fsom  a  batch  of  seedlings  raised 
by  them.    The  form,  size,  substance,  and  colours  of  the  flowera 
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istKmelj  good,  and  sereral  of  the  varietiai  oonld  Bcaicely 
be  sDipassed  for  beauty  and  v^or.  The  crimson  and  acarlet 
iowers  wefe  especially  noticeable  for  their  great  tize;  the 
oAier  well  lepraeatoa  shades  of  colour  ware  pink,  creamy- 
white,  and  ymlow.  The  strain  ia  an  esceUent  one,  .and  mow 
that  MeMiB.  Sutton  have*  given  th^  attention  to  theaa  popnlai* 
plmti still  further  impvevemont  isceitBtn  to Aillov. 

Ths  general  condftion  of  SouthWark  Task  is  «t 

&e  preeent  time  highly  creditable  to  the  management,  and  aa 
a  place  for  healthffl  reoeation  in  a  densely  populated  neigh- 
houihood  too  much  oan  scarcely  be  said  in  its  LL^onr.  There 
k  a  neatness  and  cleanlinesB  in  the  apipeamnoe  of  the  turf, 
ihxabbenes,  and  the  aspfaalte  walhs  which  would  bear  oom- 
fumaa  with  far  mose  psefeentions  public  paite  and  gardens. 

— —  Qir  a  wall  adjoining  the  herbaceous  grounds  at  Sew 

te  peculiar  BosE  Yjbbtb,  or  Green  Rose,  is  now  in  flower,  if 

such  bunches  of  green  leaves  deserve  the  name  of  flowers. 

Ibe  origin  of  thM  plant  seems  involved  in  obscurity,  for 

while  some  consider  it  as  having  first  aHpearsd  on  the  eon- 

tinaat^  others  state  that  it  was  sent  liom  Amerioa,  while  others 

tpask  attribute  its  origin  to  a  small  nnzseiy  in  B^land.    !Ehe 

asme  it  bears  at  Eew  is  Bosa  sempcrrifens  nenstrosa,  and,  as 

most  of  our  nadevs  are  awsse.  Its  elnguhndty  is  due  to  the 

eoivrerskm  of  petals,  stamens,  and  eao^els  into  amall  green 

leaveB.  

Gabbband  Hall,  Bwkll,  -ttie  residence  of  Mrs.  Torr, 

IS  famed  for  the  excellent  plants,  especially  Azaleas,  which  Mr. 
Child  grows  so  well  and  exhibits  so  successfully.  But  there  is 
much  to  admire  in  Mrs.  Torres  garden  besides  the  specimen 
plants.  The  grounds,  which  are  about  13  acres  in  extent,  are 
enclosed  by  a  lofty  and  substantial  wall.  This  comparatively 
amall  enclosure  has  been  made  the  most  of  by  judicious  arrange- 
ment. Banks  have  been  raised,  and  curving  walks  formed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  real  extent  of  the  grounds  has  been 
masked  in  a  very  successful  manner.  Shrubs,  ConiferF,  and 
oroamental  trees  have  been  planted  in  profusion.  Some  of  the 
flnest  yari^ated  Acers  we  have  seen  are  there,  also  mop-headed 
Araciaa,  Bobinia  inermts.  At  the  front  of  the  mansion  a  beauti- 
ful miniature  lake  has  been  formed,  the  wat^  being  clear  as 
dystal,  so  that  the  grand  Lombardy  Poplan,  'Willows,  &c., 
growing  near  the  margin  are  reflected  with  remarkable  eifoct 
in  the  pure  spring  stream.  A  noble  Tulip  Tree  near  is  flower- 
ing profusely.  In  one  place  is  a  flower  garden,  in  another  a 
roseiy  with  rocks  and  herbaceous  borders  in  suitable  positionsi 
the  whole  garden  forming  a  charming  secluded  retreat  rendered 
additionally  enjoyable  by  the  excellent  mmmcr  in  which  the 
grounds  are  kept  by  the  gardener. 

Mbs.  Tobb's  exhibition  plants  are  not  grown  in  low 

yet  roomy  span-roofed  houses  which  one  might  expect  to  find, 
but  in  a  long  lofty  range  of  lean-to*e  having  a  southern  aspect. 
There  the  splendid  Az^eas  are  arranged,  some  being  elevated 
•on  laxge  pots,  others  on  taHer  drain  pipes  and  large  chimney 
fots,  so  that  the  plants  are  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  The 
plantB  are  not  placed  out  of  doors  at  any  time,  and  they  evi- 
dently receive  the  best  attention,  as  is  indicated  by  their  dean- 
linen  and  free  growth.  Otiiier  greenhouse  phorts  are  in  the 
SBue  excellent  condition,  as  also  are  the  stove  plants  that  are 
grown  in  the  same  range.  Orchids  are  not  so  numerous  as 
Joimerly,  but  the  stock  is  a  choice  heaHlnr  one  if 'small.  Several 
homes  are  devoted  to  Grape  culture,  and  useful  crops  are  pro- 
duced— quali^  of  fruit  rather  than  largC'^ized  bunches  being 
ih&  object  aimed  at  In  the  conservatOTy  are  Picksonias  with 
tnmks  of  unusual  size,  and  in  a  case  very  fine  examples  of 
Todea  supcrba  with  various  flowering  plants  on  the  side  stages 
'dean  ana  well  cultivated. 

Ik  the  xitchsn  oabdek,  which  contains  many  fruit 

tnes  and  good  vegetable  crcms,  the  most  striking  and  singular 
feature  is  Uie  boundary  wall,  which  represents  a  segment  of  a 
<azclft.  For  a  considerable  length  the  wall  faces  south  or  nearly 
80^  and  on  this  aspect  eveiy  Peach  tree  has  been  killed  br  the  late 
severe  winter  and  inclement  spring  ;  but  where  the  wau  curves, 
presenting  a  south-eastern  aspect,  every  tree  is  healthy.  The 
toes  on  the  southern  portion  of  the  wall  grew  and  formed 
tmit,  then  the  whole  of  them  died  suddenly,  not  a  vestige  being 
islt.  VLr.  Child  does  not  again  intend  plating  Peaches  there, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  little  use  doing  so  unless  the  trees  can  be 
corered  with  glass.  The  wiUl  and  aspect  are  suitable  for 
disgoual  cordon  Pears,  and  it  is  questionable  if  any  other  trees 
could  be  planted  more  usefully  and  ornamentally. 

T^AT  charming  miniature  Spruce  Fir  Abiss  SZCKLsa 

Gbbgobyana  seems  to  do  well  on  a  rockeiy  judging  by  its 


unpeanmce  at  CluswiGk,  although  it  is  also  adapted  for  other 
sxtaations.  The  plant  is  extremely  dwarf,  almost  rivalling 
A*  pygmiBiL  The  specimen  referred  to  is  not  more  than  a  foot 
in  height,  and  about  2^  feet  am»ss  the  recumbent  branches. 
The  needle-shaped  leaves  are  stiff  and  short,  and  aie  thiokly 
placed  on  the  branches.  This  vazietjy  was  raised  at  the  nuseor^ 
Oinocester,  Gloaoestershire. 

— —  Thb  Van  Hottttb  Montjiikht.— Wc  are  informed 
Ibat  the  unveiluig  of  the  monument  of  the  late  Louis  Van 
Houtte  will  take  place  at  Grendbrugge,  Ghent,  on  Sunday  the 
17th inst  Delegates  from  botanicaland  horticultural  societies 
will  he  received  at  3  p  jc.  on  the  day  mentioned  in  the  Place 
Oomte  de  Flandve,  opposite  the  zaihvey  station.  A  banquet 
will  be  held  on  the>  evening  of  the  saone'day  at  theHdtel  Bo^ttl, 
Place  d^ArmesL  Those  who  intend  -to  taike  port  in  the  oeremo* 
nies  should  eommunieate  with  M.  Sd.  Pynaert,  142,  Boe  de 
Bruxdles,  €hmd. 

In  addiMoQ  to  the  qoud  kbdal  awarded  to  Mr.  J«. 

at  the  liEvmBooL  Show,  lor  «n.extensive  andsuperioc 
disphif  of  wiresscvfc,  a*similar  awavd  was  gsanted  to  the  sane 
CKhiMlor  for  the  AUerton  Priory  Boiler,  a  powerful  appamtuB 
that  is  highly  spoken  of  by  practical  gardeners  in  the  oistrist. 
Ko  awards  were  made  to  implements  when  we  left  the  Bxhibi- 
tion,  and  the  list  of  medals,  &c.,  granted  in  that  section  of  Hie 
Show  was  transmitted  to  us  by  telegraph.  Mr.  John  Bichard« 
son  of  Boston  informs  us  that  he  was  awarded  first  prizes  in 
the  open  olass  for  twelve  dishes  of  vegetables  and  four  dishes 
of  Bails  at  the  sane  ^Ihov, 

An  extremely  handsome   stove  climber  is  Ipokoa 

PANICULATA  especiaUy  during  the  summer  months,  as  it  then 
bears  a  profusion  of  large  crimson  purple  flowers  in  a  some* 
what  paniculate  infloresoence,  from  which  character  the  specific 
name  is  derived.  The  plant  requires  a  rather  high  and  moist 
tsmpevMfcnie,  taoA  a  house  devoted  to  tropical  aquatics  is  excel* 
lentiy  adapted  to  its  requtrsmsnts.  There  is  a  good  instanoe 
of  this  St  &ew,  where  the  plMit  is  growing  luxuriantly  in  tine 
old  LQy  house. 

-*«-  Ws  leosatly  notioed  several  extremely  fine  Obchiob 
fleweoring  in  the  house  devoted  to  these  lovely  plants  at  Eew, 
and  espeouiUy  remarkable  was  the  handsome  Dendrobinm 
McOarthiBaTThis  iaan  epiplqrtel  ^^^oies,  a  native  of  0^yloii« 
and  it  was  introduced  about  1854.  The  delioately  porpls-tintBd; 
flewen  are  borne  in  graceful  pendant  spikes ;  and  when,  as  in 
tids  ease,  the  plant  is  growing  on  a  block  suspended  near  the 
roof  of  the  house,  it  appears  very  beautiful,  and  also  thrives 
admirably,  for  a  light  position  is  requisite  to  its  successful  cul- 
tivation. That  magnificent  terrestnal  Orchid  Disa  grandiflorft 
was  bearing  numerous  fiowers  of  the  bright  scarlet-crimson, 
hue  which  oharacterises  it  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the  genua. 
I^oaate  Bepsel  had  several  flowers  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour 
clouded  wM  brown;  petals  white;  labellum  yeUow  with 
chocolate  spots.  This  old  Orchid  is  rather  attractive.  A  plant 
of  8tMihopea  Wardii  was  suspended  in  a  basket,  through  the 
bottom  of  which  it  had  forced  a  fine  spike  of  its  curiously 
spotted  flowers* 

ON  CIKCDIT. 

WOJammUBBE  BOflB  SHOW. 

Vr  Tifft  to  Helessburgh  this  year  was  made  under  mingled 
iBrtingB  of  pleasure  and  sorrow,  and  I  was  painfully  reminded  of 
my  fint  visit  four  years  ago  wben  I  was  so  heartily  welcomed  and 
so  hospitably  treated.  The  welcome  was  as  heartv  now  and  the 
hospitality  as  great,  but  those  who  first  extended  them  to  me  are 
alas !  no  more  amongst  us.  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  of 
the  two  gentlemen  who  then  out  of  sheer  love  to  the  Bose  wel- 
comed a  stranger  amouffst  them.  The  pains  they  took  to  make 
my  visit  a  pleasant  one  left  a  deep  and  uisting  impression  on  me. 
and  I  should  be  ungrateful  indeed  not  to  rememoer  it.  One  of 
them,  the  indefatieable  Secretary  and  virtual  founder  of  the  West 
of  Seotland  Bosanans'  Society,  was  most  feelingly  alluded  to  by 
several  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the  proceedmgs  of  the  Exhi- 
bition this  year,  of  which  I  must  now  give  some  accotmt. 

The  Exhibition  was  held,  as  last  year,  in  the  Skating  Bink,  or 
rather  what  was  the  Skating  Bink,  for  happily  here  as  every- 
where that  American  institution  has  not  taken  root  amongst  us ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  season  the 
number  of  the  Bosee  exhibited  was  greater  than  that  of  last  year, 
although  no  competitors  from  England  entered  the  list,  while  the 
quality  was  certainly  as  good.  As  I  have  before  exnlained  the 
Exhibition  here  is  peculiar.  The  stands  are  all  furnished  by  the 
Society.  **  Stands  ^  is,  however,  rather  inapplicable  to  them,  as 
they  are  simple  tables  covered  with  moss  with  tubes  inserted  in 
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thexn.  8o  that  «ach  exhibitor  has  a  place  aUottod  to  him.  He  takes 
the  Soees  out  of  his  own  boxes  and  places  them  on  the  tables. 
Thus  all  are  on  the  same  level,  all  are  upon  the  same  footing,  and 
so  far  it  is  an  advantage.  Moreoyer,  as  one  of  the  exhibitors  said, 
**  I  am  not  troubled  al^nt  my  boxes.  I  can  take  them  away  when 
I  choose,  need  not  wait  until  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  and  am 
thus  independent.*'  At  the  same  time  the  plan  has  its  inoon- 
Teniences.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  arranging  their  boxes 
previously  to  startinir  from  home  do  not  like  it,  and  m  the  taking 
of  the  blooms  from  uie  box  to  put  on  the  tables  confusion  often 
occurs  and  names  get  wronglv  placed  or  lost. 

Amongst  nurseiymen  the  chief  prizes  fell  to  Messrs.  Dickson  of 
Newtonards.  who  exUbited  some  fine  stands,  although  not  equal, 
I  think,  to  tnose  shown  at  Newton  Stewart.  Amongst  them  wew 
some  fine  blooms  of  La  France,  Baronne  de  Bothschild,  Earl  of 
Beaoonsfield,  Marie  "R^nniaiiw  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Dr. 
Andiy,  Alfreid  Golomb,  Duke  of  Edinburi^  Marquise  de  Gascel- 
lane,  and  other  well-known  varieties.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  a  local  nurseryman,  but  was  withheld  owing  to  some 
of  his  flowers  being  unnamed.  This  is  a  rule  which  I  think  ought 
to  be  more  rigidly  adopted  in  the  south  than  it  is.  It  gives  a. 
loophole  to  a  dishonest  exhibitor  (and  there  are  .such)  who  knows 
that  he  has  unfortunately  duplicates  in  his  stand  and  yet  is  unwill* 
ing  to  give  one  of  them  a  different  name,  and  so  leaves  it  alone, 
whereas  if  it  were  named  the  fraud  misht  be  detected ;  and  there 
are  some  Roses  which,  although  genenuly  detected,  yet  in  certain 
seasons  come  so  near  to  one  another  that  it  is  very  diificult  to 
detect  th^m.  The  third  place  was  occupied  by  lir.  Smith  of 
Stranraer  with  some  fine  blooms.  According  to  our  southern  rules 
he  would  have  taken  second  place  when  tne  second  stand  was 
disqualified ;  but  it  was  not  so  arranged  here.  Amongst  amateu^ 
the  chief  place  was  undoubtedly  held  by  Major  Dennistown  6i 
Bosslea,  whose  blooms  were  fresh,  of  good  size,  and  exhibited 
proofs  in  their  foliage  of  fine  cultivation.  His  stands  contained 
the  usual  well-known  show  varieties,  and  his  stand  of  twelve 
blooms  of  La  France  contained  kurgeand  beautifully  fresh  blooms. 
I  desire  particularly  to  notice  it,  Mcause  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  his  garden  where  Boses,  few  in  number  indeea  conuared 
to  many,  but  of  excellent  growth  and  vigour,  were  evidently  a^. 
home ;  and  amongst  them  I  saw  the  very  finest  plant  of  La  France 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  come  across.  It  was 
l^anted  out,  and  was  originally  on  the  Manetti,  although  I  have 
no  doubt  it  has  now  established  itself  on  its  own  roots.  It  was 
fully  5  feet  high  and  as  many  through,  so  close  and  compact  that 
you  could  not  see  through  any  part  of  it,  and  the  twelve  blooms 
alluded  to  above  were  cut  from  this  one  plant.  Can  any  other 
exhibitor  boast  of  such  a  feat  ? 

At  Helensburgh,  as  in  most  places,  the  rule  has  been  adopted 
that  no  foliage  Bhould  be  added.  I  noticed  on  going  round  on  my 
duties  that  one  box  looked  very  suspicious,  the  foliage  was  so 
ample  and  so  neatly  surrounded  the  bloom.  WelL  I  took  out  one 
bloom,  cut  the  bass,  and  found  a  very  clever  evasion  of  the  rule. 
No  foliage  was  added,  but  the  bloom  stem  was  cut  about  a  fq^ 
long ;  some  8  or  4  inches  under  the  flower  there  was  some  good 
foliage,  the  stem  was  doubled  up,  and  this  foliage  was  brought  up 
under  the  bloom.  It  was  ^unco  canny."  Nothing  was  added, 
and  the  bloom  was  in  one  sense  shown  as  cut  from  the  plant. 
But  ought  this  to  be  allowed  ? 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  class  for  new  Boses  (the 
prizes  in  this  class  bein^  offered  by  Mr.  Cranston)  ;  indeed,  owing 
to  old  Boses  being  put  in  and  the  general  inferior!^  of  the  blooms, 
no  prizes  were  awarded.  It  was  evident  that  although  the  Com- 
mittee had  lost  the  services  of  their  indefatigable  Secretary  Mr. 
Galloway,  yet  there  were- others  who  were  determined  to  make  the 
Society  a  success ;  and  with  the  kind  and  genial  Provost  Stuart 
as  their  President,  I  have  no  doubt  the  West  of  Scotland  Bosarians' 
Society  will  tide  through  this  disastrous  year  and  have  a  prosperous 
course  before  it  The  second  prize  for  twelve  Teas  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  James  Service  of  MaxweUtown,  at  the  Newton  Stewart 
Show,  and  not  to  Mr.  Smith  as  stated  last  week. 

LBEK. 
**  Its  a  lang  way  tae  Cupar,"  and  so  it  is  a  good  stretch  abA  a 
tedious  journey  to  Leek  m  Staffordshire,  where  I  was  to  be  on 
Tuesday,  and  so  after  a  quiet  day  spent  on  Sunday  at  Helensl^MDrgh 
with  my  good  friend  Provost  Stuart,  I  startea  off  on  Monday 
morning  at  eight,  not  reaching  Leek  until  eight  or  nine  in  the 
evening.  It  was,  of  course,  flne  travelling  on  the  Midland  from 
Glasgow  (by-the-by,  let  me  recommend  anyone  who  has  to  stay 
in  Glasgow  to  try  the  new  hotel  at  St.  Enoch  station)  to  Crew  ; 
but  then  commenced  the  delay ;  an  hour  to  wait  there  and  two  at 
Stoke  showed  that  the  arrangements  of  the  North  Staffordshire 
railway  are  not  quite  of  the  first  order,  but  at  last  I  arrived,  and 
was  hospitably  received  and  welcomed.  I  had  thought  Leek  was 
a  small  place,  but  I  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  a  busy 
manufacturing  town,  celebrated  for  its  sewing  silk,  which  is 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  a  very  earnest  band 
of  Bose-growers  who  have  started  a  very  good  clab,  and  its  ex- 
hibition of  two  years  ago  was  duly  noticed  in  the  Journal.  This 
year  they  were  singularly  unfortunate.     The  Show  had  been 


twice  postponed,  but  although  the  fixture  was  a  fortnight  later 
than  originally  intended  it  was  still  too  early.  Leek  u  a  very 
cold  place,  and  consequently  backward,  and  m  no  place  that  I 
have  seen  this  year  has  everything  (including  Boses)  given  snch 
evidence  of  the  very  abnormal  season  through  which  we  have 
passed.  Strawberries  on  July  29th  were  hard^  in.  and  it  will  be 
seen  how  diificult  it  must  have  been  to  have  exhibited  Boses, 
especially  as  it  is  confined  to  amateurs.  Messrs.  Newall,  Cart- 
wright,  and  others  did  their  yery^  best ;  but  in  many  of  the  stands 
no  expanded  buds  were  put  in,  in  order  to  make  up  the  number. 
The  most  noticeable  Boee  I  saw  was  a  Tea  in  Mr.  Newall's  stand 
call^  Madame  Maurice  Kuppenheim.  It  has  very  large  shell- 
like petab  of  a  peculiar  colour,  although  I  am  afraid  tiiere  is  not 
enough  of  them ;  it  is,  however,  wmui  a  triaL  Messrs.  James 
Dickson  k  Co.  of  Chester  showed,  not  lor  competition,  a  very  good 
stand.    While  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  from  Mr.  Gioxea's 

rrdens  exhibited  evidence  of  very  successful  cultivation.  Thera 
a  curious  custom  adopted  here  and  at  Newcastle  previous  to 
the  show— a  person  accredited  by  the  Society  goes  round  and 
visits  the  gardens  of  the  intending  exhibitors  in  oraer  to  see  what 
they  are  lutely  to  exhibit,  so  that  no  deception  may  be  practised. 
As  it  is  a  club  with  a  few  members  this  can  be  done,  but  I  think, 
after  all,  it  would  be  better  to  trust  to  the  good  feeling  of  the 
members.  I  have  nowhere  seen  greater  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  the  Bose  than  here.  The  times  have  been  against  them  this 
season,  but  I  do  not  think  the  men  of  Leek  will  be  discouraged, 
but  rather  stirred  up  to  increased  earnestness,  and  with  an  ener- 
getic  committee  and  efficient  officers  such  as  they  have  I  am 
sure  they  will  succeed.— D.,  Deo/. 


FOBCIKG  Stbawbkbeiks  IN  POT&— YouT  coriespoudeiit 
Mr.  W.  Baidney  states  on  page  1,  that  I  "  appear  to  ding  to- 
the  old  system  of  forcing  Strawberries."  Now  I  can  asrare 
him  I  am  only  too  pleased  to  hear  of  any  improvement,  but 
as  the  system  of  layering  Strawberry  runners  in  their  fmithig 
pots  has  been  practised  for  more  than  thirty  years  there  is 
nothing  new  about  it  I  think  the  method  of  growing  Straw- 
berries for  forcing  I  have  described  in  the  Journal  of  HorH' 
oultwre  is  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the  other.  The  Straw- 
berry being  of  stron^^  growth  and  subject  to  the  red  spider,  is. 
one  reason  for  placing  saucers  under  the  pots,  not  only  to 
contain  a  snppty  of  moisture,  but  as  a  preventive  against 
drippinff  on  other  plants  which  may  be  placed  beneath.  In 
winter  we  plants  are  placed  in  shallow  cool  frames  on  ashes 
with  tar  felting  on  framework  in  place  of  lights,  merely  for 
protection  in  Md  weather.  Surely  a  few  frunes  are  cAsilj 
made  like  the  above.  I  prefer  this  to  the  old  plan  of  stackiDg 
the  plants,  &c  By  this  treatment  I  have  been  amply  repsia 
with  well-flavoaied  and  large  fruit— H.  C.  Ogle,  TurHWortK 


GLETHRA  ABBOBEA. 

Clethba  18  an  Ericaoeous  genus  which  comprises  as  at 
present  known  about  eight  species,  five  of  which  are  natives  of 
North  America,  one  is  found  in  Peru,  another  in  Jamaica,  and 
the  one  under  consideration  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Madein* 
All  the  species  are  shrubs,  and  there  is  an  interesting  fact  in 
connection  with  their  geographical  distribution  which  is  de- 
serving of  notice.  The  hiudy  species— viz.,  those  from  North 
America,  are  deciduous,  whereas  the  others,  which  require 
the  proti9ction  of  a  greenhouse,  are  evergreens.  In  the  latter 
section  is  included  the  old  but  remarkably  handsome  C.  arborea, 
a  spray  of  which,  obtained  from  a  fine  plant  in  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick,  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  engraving  (fig.  18). 

This  species,  which  undoubtedly  far  surpasses  the  others  ss  a 
decorative  plant,  was  introduced  to  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Kew, 
in  1784  by  Mr.  Frederick  Masson.  It  has  bright  green  eUip- 
tical  leaves,  and  bears  numerous  terminal  compound  racemes 
of  pure  white,  bell-shaped,  fragrant  flowers.  The  shrub  attains 
the  height  of  8  or  9  feet,  and  succeeds  admirably  iu  a  pot,  the 
soil  consisting  of  sandy  loam.  It  would,  no  doubt,  also  grow 
outside  if  pUmted  in  a  sheltered  position  in  the  sonthern 
counties  of  England,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  experiment 
has  been  tried.  The  slightiy  pendulous  thickly  placed  flowers 
are  highly  suggestive  of  Xilies  of  the  Valley,  and  areadmiraWy 
adapted  for  cutting  purposes,  as  they  keep  for  a  considciaWe 
time  after  being  separated  from  the  plant  Although  not 
absolutely  neglecteo,  yet  this  plant  is  by  no  means  ^^  J^J 
tensively  grown  as  its  merita  demand,  as  a  more  beaunini 
shrub  for  flowering  during  July  and  August  in  a  ^^"^'Jv®? 
or  greenhouse  could  scarcely  be  found.  The  flowers  *"*?  **?~ 
are  admirably  delineated  in  the  engraving,  but  our  artist  bm 
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•t  H,  ura.  ]  JOUBNjU.  or  HOBTIOULTiniB  AND  COTTAGB  OABDBNBB. 


ng.  18.— Clbturi 
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JOUBNAL  OF  HOBTICTTLXUBS  AKD  GOTIAaS  GABDS^l^B. 
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failed  to  ponrtiay  the  elegant  and  pendulous  character  of  the 
racemes. 


BANK  HOLIDAY  AT  CHESHUNT. 

"  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,"  and  the 
<M)ld  and  wet  that  has  prevailed  for  the  whole  of  the  fizst  nz 
months  of  the  year,  killing  onr  tender  Rose  trees,  withering*up 
the  foliage,  and  retarding  and  knocking  to  pieces  onr  blooms, 
has  at  last  pzoyided  me  with  the  above-named  treat.  It  is  a 
day's  enjoyment  that  I  had  long  promised  myself ;  but  July, 
when  the  Roses  are  generally  in  full  bloom,  is  such  a  Tery 
busy  month  with  me  Uiat  I  have  been  unable  to  spare  a  day, 
and  the  first  Monday  in  August  has  found  the  Roses  nearly  lUl 
oyer ;  but  this  year  they  have  becoi  so  retarded  that  tiiegr  are 
only  now  to  be  seen  in  their  beauty.  On  arriying  at  the 
nurseries  I  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Paul,  and  by  him  passed  an  to 
his  energetic  and  obliging  Rose  foreman  Oater ;  and  with  the 
soil  and  situation  so  good,  and  with  a  foreman  so  intelligent 
and  painstaking,  and  with  such  a  love  for  his  work,  it  is  no 
longer  a  wonder  to  me  how  Mr.  Paul  is  able  to  take  such  a 
high  position  as  a  Rose  exhibitor. 

Our  first  point  was  a  fine  batch  of  the  newly  introduced 
Boses,  among  which  Alfred  K.  Williams  stands  pre-eminent. 
It  is  a  good  grower,  with  large  bright  red  flowers  of  good  sub- 
43tance  and  fine  shape,  something  like  Horace  Yemet,  but  a 
more  vigorous  grower.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  best  Rose 
of  its  year,  an  opinion  in  which  I  was  glad  to  find  both  Mr. 
Paul  and  his  foreman  concurred.  The  next  in  order  of  merit 
appeared  to  be  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  a  large  finely^haped 
Bose,  between  Abel  Grand  and  La  France  in  colour,  but  stUfer 
petalled.  Constantino  I^tiakoff  seems  to  possess  all  the  good 
qualities  of  Comtesse  d*Oxford,  but  is  somewhat  lighter  in 
colour  and  a  stronger  grower.  Madame  Marie  Verdier  I  was 
much  pleased  with ;  it  is  of  a  pure  rose  colour  with  yeiy  fine 
petals.  Boieldieu,  Charles  Baltet,  Edonuxi  Pynaert,  Princess 
Charlotte  de  Tremonille,  Madame  Laboulaye,  and  Edouard 
Dufour  seem  likely  to  turn  out  well,  but  will  require  further 
proving.  Mabel  Morrison  is  a  healthy  free-growing  Rose  of  a 
beautiful  pure  white  colour,  but  too  thin  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses. Souvenir  d'Auguste  Bivi^  is  a  splendid  dark  Aose 
but  fiat,  while  Bir.  Turner's  two  Boses  Penelope  Mayo  and 
Dean  of  Windsor  are  both  grand  ;  the  former  rosy  carmine  in 
colour  and  of  beautiful  pointed  shape,  the  latter  of  a  darker 
colour  and  similar  in  shape  to  Oxonian.  Mr.  William  Paul's 
May  Quennell  is  a  fine  globular  exhibition  Bose,  bright  centred 
with  darker  shading,  and  of  vigorous  hardy  growth. 

We  next  turned  to  Mr.  Paul's  own  Boses,  and  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  they  almost  all  have  fine  high  centres  Instead  of  being 
tAt  and  thin  as  too  many  of  the  French  Boses  are,  and  that 
they  are,  so  far  as  proved,  good  antomnal  bloomers  worthy  of 
the  name  of  Perpetuals.  Of  those  already  sant  out  Mrs.  Laxton 
is  decidedly  the  queen — ^beantifiil  in  colonc,  of  the  very  finest 
globular  shape,  and  of  eKqnisite  fragwmwe.  Another  good 
quality  is  its  perfect  uniformity^  cfaaiacter.  After  -seeing  it  in 
one  part  of  the  nursery  I  had  no  difficulty  in.woognising  it 
wherever  met  with ;  altogetheramagnifioent  Bose.  John  Bright, 
too,  I  was  especially  plaaaed  with.  When  this  Soie  obtained 
the  prize  as  ike  best  seedling  at  the  Costal  Palace  I  thought 
it  much  too  thin  to  be  of  any  xm  esoept  hi  the  garden ;  hvt  it 
now  seems  to  have  improved  in  this  aeeapact,  and  to  have  main- 
tained its  character  as  the  very  bri^jbl—t,  crimson  ever  sent 
out.  Marchioness  of  Ifizeter  appean  to  beaftie  Bose,  lut  as 
it  is  an  early  bloomer  I  was  unable  to  see  jeally  dharacteristic 
flowers.  Emily  Laxton  is*doubtle«ly  good,  but  I  think  those 
who  already  grow  her  sister  Annie  Laxton  will  fcarcely  need 
her.  Bobert  Mamock  and  Charles  Barwin  are  two  fine  tacowii- 
ish  crimson  Boees,  both  very  &ee  antmimals,  the  latter  with  a 
decided  dash  of  Bourbon  blood ;  and  Maxqnisof  Salisbnxy,  one 
of  those  only  just  sent  out,  is  a  strong  compact-growiag  plant 
with  fine  dark  rose-coloured  flowers  of  gu>bular  form.  The 
wet  of  this  year  had  been  ra&er  more  than  it  appeared  to  like, 
but  in  ordinary  seasons  I  shoold  expect  it  to  he  a  splendid 
Bose. 

Three  new  Boses  to  be  sent  out  next  year  are  Duke  of  Teek, 
Climbing  Oloiy  of  Cheshunt,  and  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  Of 
these  the  first  has  already  been  described  more  than  once  in 
your  columns.  It  is  of  strong-growing  habit,  frce-fiowering, 
and  bright  scarlet  in  colour.  Perhaps  it  is  a  trifie  undersized, 
but  it  hka  already  won  prizes  and  certificates  wherever  exhi- 
bited. The  second  of  the  trio  is  a  rapid  yet  strong-growing 
plant,  with  fine  foliage  and  fiowers  similar  in  colour,  and  many 


as  large  as  Beynolds  Hole,  8o\that  it  will  rank  at  once  both  as 
the  finest  dark  climber  and  an  exhibition  Rose.  The  last  one 
is  a  grand  Rose  as  regards  growth,  foliage,  and  flower,  and 
will  go  far  towards  immortalising  the  name  of  Captain  Christy 
by  yiAom  it  was  raised.  Of  other  seedlings  of  which  the  stock 
is  to  be  greatly  increased  ready  for  sending  out  later  on  it  is 
perhsM  inremature  to  say  much,  but  I  must  refer  to  one  wMch 
IS  dedioiMked  to,  and  bears  the  name  of,  our  amateur  champion 
Mr.  B.  K.  G.  Baker.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  it  appears 
to  be  a  fitl^g  companion  for  the  splendid  Rose  sent  oat  by 
Mr.  Turner ;  or  to  quote  Gater's  words,  "  Mr.  Baker  likes  it 
very  mocb,  and  for  him  to  like  a  Rose  it  must  be  a  good  one 
jaa  know,  sir." 

From  the  seedlings  we  went  to  the  Tea  Rose  garden,  which 
is  laid  out  in  beds  8  feet  wide.    Down  the  centre  of  each  bed 
there  nms  a  light  yet  strong  wire,  to  which  are  trained  the 
strong-growing  hardy  Teas  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Belle  de  Bordeaux, 
itc    Next  to  these  on  each  side  is  a  row  or  two  of  standard 
Teas,  the  beds  being  finished  ofiE  with  a  row  of  dwarfs  next  the 
walks.    The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  good  hedge  or  fence, 
and  l^e  Boses  are  further  sheltered  by  rows  of  trained  fruit 
trees  being  interspersed  here  and  there.    The  result  of  this 
careful  yet  very  simple  arrangement  is  that  the  Boses  are  quite 
safo  from  frost,  and  even  with  the  bitter  weather  of  last  winter 
I  was  told  their  losses  were  extremely  few,  in  fact  scarcely 
any.    Here  were  all  our  old  favourites  in  large  numbers  and 
great  beauty.   Catherine  Mermet,  Alba  Bosea,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Niphetos,   Souvenirs  d'Elise  and  d'un  Ami,  and  Devoniensis 
in  such  splendour  as  to  make  even  Gater,  who  sees  so  many 
fine  blooms,  pause  and  exclaim  as  he  lifted  a  lovely  drooping 
specimen,  *'  When  are  we  going  to  beat  this,  sir  ?"    Good  new 
Teas  are  very  rare,  but  I  liked  the  look  of  Madame  Nabonnand, 
a  good-«i£ed  fiower,  something  like  Devoniensis,  but  with  a 
pale  pink  centre ;  Madame  Lambard,  bright  rose  colour,  in  the 
way  of  President  but  larger  and  better  shape ;  and  Madame 
W^ch,  light  yellow  with  darker  centre. 

Our  next  move  was  along  the  New  River  bank  to  a  splendid 
lot  of  the  older  varieties — ^twelve  acres  of  dwarfs  and  standards 
in  fuU  bloom,  presmtmg  a  grand  sight.    There  the  visitor  can 
see  the  same  Boses  on  all  stocks— standards,  seedling  Briar, 
Briar  ootttng,  De  la  GrifEeraie,  and  Manetti,  and  thus  can  order 
his  plants  on  whichever  seems  to  him  to  suit  the  variety  best. 
The  whole  of  the  varieties  were  looking  remarkably  well ;  the 
general  damp  and  gloom  of  the  season  had  of  course  suited  the 
dark  Boses  best^  but  there  had  been  three  or  four  hot  days 
which  had  brought  out  the  lighter  ones  in  fine  style.    Beynolds 
H(de,  Xavier  Olibo,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Prince  CamUle  de 
Bohsai,and  Duke  of  Connanght  among  the  darks  ;  and  Baronne 
de  lU^schild,  Macgoerite  de  St  Amand,  Marie  Finger,  and 
La  Fiance  among  t^  lights  were  splendid ;  but  perhaps  finest 
of  all  was  Capitaine  Christy.    While  we  were  admiring,  Mr. 
Paul  joined  us  witii  a  fine  bouquet  in  his  hand  consisting  of  a 
fine  bloom  of  Mrs.  Baker  aurrounded  with  three  of  Capitaine 
Christy,  and  he  remarked,  "  It  is  not  dtcn  I  cut  a  Bose,  but 
Capitaine  Christy  is  so  beautifully  fnsh  this  morning  that  1 
was  tempted.    I  think  that,"  pointiag  to  one  of  the  three,  "  is 
ISae  finest  Ueom  of  it  I  have  ever  aaen.*'    I  had  an  opportunity 
heie  of  seeing  a  qaantity  of  Bog^e  A^erdier  and  Marie  Finger 
gRMving  side  by-ade  and  oompaEtng  them  ;  having  done  so,  I 
am  hoond  to  mff  I  think  there  is  a  decided  difference  between 
tham.    Marie  dPinger  has  darker  wood,  and  the  flower  is  darker 
in  ^tinB  centee,  and  again  this  vaxiafy  has  several  large  spines 
onaaoh  shoot,  while  Engine  Yevftiflr  has  apparently  none  at 
aU.    Of  coune  they  are  very  dmilar  and  both  would  not  be 
reqnired  in  a  small  collecticm,  but  I  do  not  think  I  go  too  far 
in  saying  th^  are  neady  as  dissimilar  as  Baronne  de  Both- 
schild  and  Capitaine  Chnstj. 

I  was  next  condiioted  through  ten  large  houses,  in  one  of 
which  the  giants  in  pots,  some  of  them  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  old,  which  take  honours  year  after  year  at  the  early 
shows  in  Maroh  and  April,  were  quietly  reposing,  looking 
iplendidhr  healthy.  Another  had  a  splendid  Mardchal  Nid 
trained  aU  over  the  roof,  while  the  bottom  part  was  crowded 
with  smaller  plants  of  the  same  variety  in  pots,  and  the  rest 
were  filled  with  fine  young  plants  of  all  the  best  sorts  for  this 
mode  of  culture.  Then  through  the  Rose  garden  formed  of 
plunged  plants  in  pots,  laid  out  in  about  a  dozen  beds,  each 
being  filled  with  a  light  variety  and  edged  with  a  dark  one ; 
Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa  surrounded  by  Reynolds  Hole  and 
so  on,  and  the  whole  enclosed  by  fine  pillar  Boses.  Then 
through  a  Rhododendron  garden,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
Wellingtonia,  declared  by  Mr.  Harry  Veitch  of  Chelsea  to 
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be  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  to  be  seen  in  Eng^d.  Then 
pesfc  hnncfaeds  of  pots  oootaininff  plants  of  the  newer  or  finer 
Tanetae%  at  present  oaij  tiny  &obts  a  few  inches  high,  but 
wfaieli  haiag  pbuif^  ia  eoeoa-nat  fihie  on  hotbeds,  grow  in  a 
km  Tfwths  into  fine  hasty  speoiiaeDa, 

AndHtanlhadnoKsssAsfi.  iwaa  tridef  safOilsciweC 
Bbbh^  mMtly  fif«t-«laB»  l^sa,  at  Highbeadi,  and  of  seven  other 
tanea^AidilbadiiotviifM.  Thefimittxeeslhadiietbeen 
neai^sasd  the  Strawbeti  j  gwimd  I  had  seen  nothing  of  f  bttfrl 
had  seen  eno^g^  heard  enoQgh»  leaned  enoogih,  and  brought 
saiy  wit&  me  a  fine  bonch  of  fioses  enoo^  to  make  Buik 
Biolids]r  at  Cheshflat  one  of  the  pleassntest  da^  ever  spent  bj 
'  I^Ofsnov^ 


MABIDSLIE  CAflTTLE: 


einfat  hondasd  Man  a^o^  sod 
r  ttn  whole  asdsh  ofi  Gsrhiile^ 
hi  the  Ihnaa  of  Mtas  Beiiel  sod 
ft  Togral  fianst^  whidh*  wns  gOKtasI^ 
gp  by  tin  lamg,  and  Ifise  other  extensh«  traett  hi 
noCiand  given  to  pexaons'  of  dSsthiction,  in  order  chMibtless  to 
■cure  and  ssalBtiun  men  skilled  in  the  art  of  war  at  a  time 
when  ScoHandstoodhLgxeatneadof  them.  IhepveBaitoastIe» 
anohle  pile  of  baflcBaii^  waa  bailt  and  finished  in  1782-^ 
nn  wallaaw  of  stsnahawn  ia^aavi  on  thaestate  not  fu  isem 
OB  which  ik  stmide.    llUa  stnae,  a 

hide^ 

vitdidsfartT' 

»  eftMiili  en  pnt*  of  the  infii  wliliilr  ia  ananhaai,  —i  this 

mBaxEBom  ror  na  eiiafiiirng  taongn  oiicouisenpeii 

The  sitmtton  is  abont  nddMix  between  Lanarit  and 

fisDsiltan  on  the  nnrth  side  of  the  liver  Clvde,  and  the  castle 

sGghtl J  raised  above  and  ofedoohlng  Oe  cleaE  waters  of 

river,  whiefa  beads  veand  the  plcssare  gHMmdsand  tnds 

The  plana  ia  hmmOf  wosifad»  and  the  tMssnesr 

faoBse  aae  veef  astiaasUe  lbs  tbsir  hsightr  baMdth,  and 

and  meal  oA  thea^  liha  the  honses  m  the  C&lr  of 
give  one  tha  idea  that  fhesmn  thaw  te  eflsd^ 
JBst  whem  they  ooffiA  hy  be,  and  fbias  pait  of  a 
mmpMlm  and  finiriied  jpictnre.  It  n  a  plsasantr  spefr  w^ 
lettered  b^  rishig  huids  all  roaad,  which  are  wdl  coveted 
with  foiest  trees  and  orohards. 

On  this  psrt  of  tiie  Clyde  the  orchacds  aaa  notioeabln. 
da  odd  comers  and  sloping  banks  eve^whese  an  planted 
with  teit  tneee.  <*Tfaa  banhs  and  bBae%'*  ethowisa  qmIsbs 
and  nnwocfcaUe,  an  oanvsrCed  into  fadtlal  and  pnofiiabls 
padaas.  At  Msnldalie  theae saa nhiaaoiaa of  soah  eiahaafin 
The  Gooeeberriea  aloae  of  these  eiefaasdh  soM  ene-  wsar  te 
d98e.  I  A>  not  know  what  thqr  vrate  seid  fcr  tMa  year; 
ktt  the  Qooseberries  at  Brownlte,  adjoining  MaaMAe^  hate 
leatised  £320  this  season.  The  Goosebeiries  and  Flmns  I 
have  been  told  '<  pej  better  than  Apples  and  Peaia. 

The  unentailed  pait  of  y^^niAiy^  has  changed  hands  ssversl 
thnes.  In  1860  it  was  in  the  anaket  and  was  then  pniehaeed 
bj  the  late  James  HesieK,  Ss^  and  ia  new  in  pesaBSsfamef 
has  eldest  son.  anoettisli  into  the  poannsionof  thaHoaftg 
iuni^evefytfainyr  aboat  th»  plaee  has  been<  hsttsr  hept  A 
nbstantfal  and  beantlfhl  bridge  haa  been  bailt  aaias»  the 
Qty^  and  an  onwmentsl  lodge  for  the  bridge-heenor  ewetad 
there ;  a  new  farm  steading  has  also  been  eractea,  the  hme 
flun  pot  into  good  trim  and  high  cultcue,  and  the  ai^aoaehes 
to  the  honse  have  a  clten  and  neat  iq>pesrance. 

The  gardens  are  of  modemie  sise  aboat  five  acrss  of  fiower 
gardenand  three  acras-of  kitchen  gaadea.  11iaflMKK(0aDdenis 
SB  ths  asoth  skke  of  the  •eseticv  in  ffnat  e#  ssne  of  the  pfineipal 
leean.  The  kifchen  gaidte  is  soma  distsnoe  fmrn  ths  faoosa, 
and]sqnitehiddBnfnNait;by trseeandshnihn  Ttsoaeveaof 
jhekitchen  gantensiv  wnlled  in,  and  one  aae  liea  between  the 
nath  wan  and  the  river.  Ih  the  walled  garden  there  is  a  good 
dwelling  honse  for  the  head  gardener  (Mr.  Gorrie)  and  a  good 
bothy  for  five  of  his  men.  Evidentlj  Mr.  Hosier  is  wlS^ 
to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  hia  servants.  The  hothouses  are 
ill  in  the  kitchen  gaiden  and  aie  of  moderate  dimensioask 
The thBoe vinetiea aseaboiit dStet hmg^ach*  Theearlv house 
ia  fiUad  with  Blade  Hambaagfas,  the  second  one  with  MuSKts^ 
ud  the  late  one  with  Ladr  Dewnes*  SoedUng.  ail  faeashig 
kaOf  good  orope of  ordhwt^ sised  bnnohes  with  lavgebSRiesi 
Peach  trees  were  in  full  fhiit  The  f^  trees  in  anolXker 
hooee  are  exceedingly  healthy  and  fruitfnl.  In  two  Mtilon 
pits  were  plants  grown  on  wires  loaded  with  fnrit  of  a 
toall  kind  of  Melon.    For  the  colture  of  pltota  and  flowers 


there  are  what  is  called  a  8pan*roofed  stove,  a  span-rooAsd 
greenhouse,  a  Camellia  and  Fern  house,  Scc^  all  of  which  we 
found  filled  witii  plants  in  full  growth.  A  new  fruit  roomy 
24  feet  by  12,  was  railt  hwt  year.  Above  the  fruit  room  there 
is  anstter  noom  tiba  aanaa  size  for  keeping  Grapes  in  botdes 
dnrihg  thn  wiaiaamndi  S|win|t  months.  This  room  is  lathed  and 
plastered,  and  is  covered  with  both  roofing  felt  and  Blafesa;  it 
nas  a  fireplace,  and  is  shelved  for  holding  170  bottles  in  a 
rtanHng'  nndtiaB.  Mr.  fBende  told  me  he  placed  170  bnnohaa 
of  Lady  Downes*  Gapes  in  these  bottles  on  the  7th  of  Jannaxy 
this  yesB^  which,  lasted  tiie  fiunity  until  the  14th  of  June^  and 
aome  ef  the  bwnehaa  waae  good  and  plump  to  the  last* 

At  Manldslie*  than  ia  such  taadmissv  and litUe,  if  aa;|thing^ 
tofindfanlt  with,  hs  the  kitefaen  gasdoi  there  are  tma  plain 
betden  (withovt  saahesy  stones)  phmtad  with  hnrdpr*  Feina  in 
great  vaiiety;  eaeh  {riant  standing  senaiato  were,  to  m^e^ 
modfels  of  nofdii^  and  goed  taste.  The  three  tenaees'sn  the 
Bottth  ftont  of  the  caetle  which  miAje  the  ftxyimc  nsden  might 
perhuM  be  altered  with  sdvantan  at  Uttfe  cost  Ifthehig£8t 
were  lowered  ovxemoved  the  cssuis  would  appear  more  elevatedi 
and  the  flower  gaiden  would  have  a  better  appeaxance  and  ba 
bdttHE  aeen  fnia&  tha  windows.— A.  PximoBKir, 
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SOUTHPOmr  HOBaPlCULTTjaAL  SEEOW. 

▲vGvac  8ra  Avn  svh. 

Thi  above  Show  took  phuse  on  Friday  last  at  Southport  in  the 
lesnatesy  ef  the  Wiatsv  Qanism,  We  were  semewhttt 
to  hear  tha  Bhaw  but  year  with  its  iiOO  in  priass  wsa 
uahwMsedt  end  am  hiadmed  is  thmk  with  the  Bom 
Fte  ahove  fMidaM,  Ke.  A.  GampbsIL  that  if  good  loeal 
»offeeed  by  the  iahshitaats  ef  thia  flaa  wetaring phwa 
diat  areatsr  tatsteit  would  be  evuMsd  in  the  ihowB.  We  da  nei 
see  whyaontfapert  ahoaM  noihaae  shows- saah  as  these  aft 
Tork,  EewcastH  Uvacpeel^  aad  other  lasgs  pwvin 
The (loaamitiHji of  the gaBaena is  a  fine pkoa ft>v  a* spring 
aataam  show,  but  i*  is  decidedly  ohjeetiooablaena  hot 
day  to  kdka  aad  gsmleawn.  The  fint  aaiaei  in  particulaa  da 
aot  admhe  bsian  broiled  in  a  laige  glass  h0aBe.aad  will  not  gs«to> 
saehplneai  to  view  Matoreand  Agfa,  On  the  other  head,  when  en* 
hibitianaaie  held  either  in  a  field  or  pack  undeiT  oanyaa,  the  taata 
are  found  to  be  a  eoel  aad  pleniinnt  reteeat  on  a  hot  day ;  thn 
fioRseriinaeBt  state  ahio  lesta^mmh  leagardBia  ia  gaodson- 
r  riais 

of  this  Shew  woie  fairly  wdU  filled,,  aad  tha 
gMwmUjf  good.  Ia  a  tew  eases,  hewever, 
&e  Judges  withhdd  the  awaada,  the. cshibiaB  net  heingof  aafip 
evnt  BMiit.  Tha  piaats  warn  taatafaUy  anaagsd  in  s&mnhHi 
groupedsiMK  thsesntssof  tbaksgft^baildhig.  Thsas  were  feair 
oatsiBS  m  thactess  for  aisoeUansoas  pUats  anangad  te  sfiBset, 
good  phMita  WHO  suhihitsd  in  the  varinus  ehMses,  aad  tha  Xn*^ 
hUation  wee  ariistiflally  siaaagiil,  Iferas  wen  aot  showa  in  large 
faaatiftiBay  bat  the  phinti  were  geed.  FnohriaB  were  in  better 
eeaditktt  than  snr  we  have  seen  this  yeas,  the  plants  woe  fiaai 
well  bloomed,  and  finely  deiaeloaod ;  dadE  varieties  greatly 
dominated.  Ooleoses  wen  also  shown  in  fair  condition,.  Gkw 
were  gsod,  aad2oBal  Pelargemaais  were  veiy  fsir. 

Macdianeeas  eoUeetioBs  of  phAta  ware  stagsd,  not  for 
patlttsn:  Iffiwass  Ck  4  W.  ¥acei,  nanerymen,  Heaton  Kon:h^ 
]iiMtthtttnr,.had  an  assoftmeat  which  inolnded  soow  well^gsown 
and  choiesalsats  suitable  fas  deooretilve  pnrpesea.  also  a  box  ef 
thiitrpefaE  Base  bads.  Mb.  J.  Shaw,  F.S.H.S.,  of  Bowden^  staged 
a  mry  fine  oolleetion'  o£  Beainespenw  in  pots,  also  Galadiums» 
AlflMsiai,  aad  Baaennas  new  and  (M^  with  many  other  dioioa 
atove  phmtik 

Boaae  were  admhably  shewn  (not  far  oompetitiou)  hj  Xenns; 
Ghaasten  A  Co.,HnMf(Md^MeBam<  JaaiesINokaon  A  Sons,  GhestsK 
siiil  TWiwsm  Dioksoo.  A  Bobinsea^  Manehester.  The  fiist  namad 
eoUeetioii  ssrived  late  at.  the  Shaw  thaoagh  some  deky  on  tha 
ttae^and  for  sia^  eeloar,  and  solidky  the.  blsemes  far  auxpassed 
aagr  of  the  otheen 

jkthe  centra  ef  the  building  »  large  taUe  wee  tastefully  bud 
oaa  with  dfainsr>4ahle  dorernftieBn  nv  Km.  Cassoas,  Birkdale^ 
SontlnHnb  (net  for  eonipeticion)^  The  acnuigsiBent  was  liaht 
and  ^£y«»*^  The  dbiset  of  tha  exhibitor  was  to  interest  otasr 
hK^BSoffioathpeit  end  d^laist  in  table  deeontions,  and  we  undes^ 
anuMisftMuumaaaoffenii^r »  9"^  next  year  for  the  best  acnngad 
tsMs.  we  tinink  she  ought  to  be  higldy  oommended  fos  Inn 
praisewortfay  etep  she  has  taken. 

The  fmit  was  small  in  quantity,  of  a  very  ordinaiy  kind,  and 
consequently  needs  no  special  notice.  The  schedule  contained 
twenty-fiye  classss  flor  eottstfns,  md  the  competition  was  good. 
It  certainly  would  be  beneflmal  for  the  countxy  at  large  if  more 
priaas  wttse  oiEered  for  cofctagem,  as.  they  woiud  thereby  be.  in- 
duced to  take  a  much  greater  interest  in  their  gardens,  from  the 
ooltivation  of  which  they  might  derive  many  hours  of  pleasure. 

The  principal  prisetakers  in  the  varioiis  classes  were  Itr. 
Cdrooran,  gs^ener  to   G.   Chamberbuu,  Esq.,  Bhkdale  ;   Hr. 
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Rockliffe,  gardener  to  T.  Powell,  Esq.,  Southport;  Mr.  Holder, 

fardener  to  W.  Bellhouse,  Esq.,  Southport ;  Mr.  Swire  ;  Mr. 
[eaton.  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bradbury ;  Mr.  Fergason,  gardener  to 
W.  Kellett,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Shaw,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Winder,  Walton  j 
Mr.  Satton  and  Messrs.  J.  C.  and  T.  F.  Enowlson. 

The  jrndges  were  Mr.  John  Shaw,  Bowden;  Mr.  Upjohn, 
Worsley,  Suinchester  ;  and  Mr.  Mackellar,  Abnej  Hall,  Man- 
chester. 

NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

Flower  Gabdbn. — In  ordinary  seasons  we  shonld  now  com- 
mence to  propagate  Tricolor,  Bronze,  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for 
next  year,  but  at  present  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  finding 
cnttings  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Owing  to  the  dull  and  wet 
summer  the  plants  have  not  grown  with  their  usual  rapidity,  and 
to  cut  away  the  little  growth  they  haye  made  is  to  destroy  the 
ornamental  effect  they  may  be  able  to  produce  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  month.  Fortunate  are  the  gardeners  who  possess 
■a  reserve  stock  of  plants  to  cut  &om.  Those  that  have  not  would 
jdo  well  to  delay  the  operation  of  propagation  for  a  short  time 
longer.  Continue  to  remove  dead  flowers  and  leaves  from  plants 
In  Dedfl.  Keep  the  edges  cut  closely  and  the  beds  free  from  weeds, 
BO  that  a  neat  appearance  of  the  garden  may  in  a  measure  compen- 
isate  for  the  deficiency  of  growth  and  flowers.  Mixed  borders  are 
now  very  pretty.  Sweet  Williams  have  been  bright  for  a  long 
time,  and  are  stul  very  gay.  The  best  varieties  should  be  selected 
and  marked  for  seed.  Kegnlate  the  growths  of  the  stronger-grow- 
ing annuals,  and  remove  all  old  flower  stems  where  seed  is  not 
required. 

&ITOHBN  Gardbx.— The  condition  of  the  Potato  crop  is  now  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  disease  is  spreading  so 
rapidly  that  in  many  places  around  London  it  threatens  to  destroy 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  early  varieties.  We  strongly  urge 
the  advisability  of  lifting  all  except  the  late  varieties,  and  remov- 
ing them  to  a  place  where  they  can  be  laid  out  thinly.  The  ground 
which  becomes  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  Potatoes  should  be 
planted  with  Cabbage,  Kale,  and  other  winter  greens.  Clear  th6 
ground  of  Pea  hauim  as  soon  as  the  Peas  are  gathered.  The 
fiticks  should  be  tied  in  bundles  and  stowed  away,  and  the  ground 
m2iy  be  dug  and  planted  again  with  winter  vegetables  at  once. 

Celeiy  may  yet  be  planted  for  late  supplies  in  trenches  about  a 
foot  wide,  bat  not  quite  so  deep  now  as  earlier  in  the  season. 
Place  a  good  coating  of  well-decayed  manure  over  the  bottom  of 
the  trench ;  in  this  the  young  plants  will  grow  vigorously. 

Cavliflowert. — ^A  sowing  of  these  may  be  made  uiis  week,  and  a 
second  sowing  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  It  has  been  our 
practice  for  some  years  to  sow  about  the  2lBt,  but  the  seed  should 
be  sown  a  few  days  earlier  in  the  north  of  England  and  a  few  dajv 
later  in  the  south.  Sow  the  seed  on  a  light  warm  border,  and  if 
the  weather  should  prove  dry  water  must  be  given.  Earlj  London 
and  Walcheren  are  the  best  varieties  for  the  present  sowmg. 

Caibage  seed  not  sown  the  last  week  in  July  must  be  sown 
without  further  delay ;  the  best  varieties  are  Wheeler's  Imperial, 
Carter's  Heartwell  Marrow,  Enfield  Market,  and  the  early  Batter- 
sea.  If  a  south  warm  spot  can  be  sp&red  a  little  sowing  of  Early 
Horn  Carrot  seed  may  be  sown.  Tne  roots  will  be  nseful  in  the 
spring  when  the  winter  store  is  exhausted. 

Onunu, — The  bulbs  of  the  autumn-sown  varieties  are  now 
matured  and  ready  for  storing,  and  the  ground  vacated  by  them 
ma;jr  be  dug  over  at  once  and  sown  with  winter  Spinach.  It  is 
advisable  to  make  two  or  three  sowings  of  Spinach  a  week  or 
ten  days  apart,  as  that  first-sown  will  grow  quickly  and  be  most 
^iseful,  but  will  not  endure  the  winter  like  the  later-sown  crop. 
The  variety  known  as  Prickly  Spinach  is  the  best  for  winter 
ose.  The  main  crop  of  winter  Onions  shonld  also  be  sown.  Both 
the  Globe  and  Flat  Tripoli  are  well  Imown  standard  varieties. 
They  are  very  useful  for  pulling^  while  young,  and  when  a  good 
breadth  is  transplanted  on  a  highly  manured  piece  of  ground 
large  bulbs  are  produced  by  the  time  the  winter  stock  is  exhausted. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  another  sowing  of  curled  Parsley  for 
winter  and  sprmg  use,  and  where  the  spring-sown  crop  has  grown 
luxuriantly  a  portion  of  the  crop  may  be  cut  somewhat  closely,  as 
the  young  leaves  produced  after  this  will  be  beautifally  curled 
and  able  to  withstand  the  winter.  Make  sowings  of  Tnmips 
wherever  a  vacant  piece  of  ground  can  be  spared.  Yeitch's  Red 
Olobe  is  one  of  the  best  yaneties.  Sow  Brown  Cos  Lettnce  for  a 
spnring  supply,  and  plant  out  large  breadths  for  late  antumn  and 
winter  use ;  also  plant  out  Endive  on  a  warm  diy  border  or 
sheltered  position.  Broad-leaved  Batavian  Endive  is  very  useful 
when  well  blanched,  and  it  is  also  sought  after  by  some  for  boiling 
instead  of  Spinach  when  that  esculent  is  not  obtainable. 


WORK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

FBUrr  HOUSES. 

Peachu  and  iVectarinef.— The  foliage  of  the  trees  in  the  earliest 
house  is  now  dropping  off,  which  shonld  be  assisted  by  sentlv 
brushing  over  the  trees  occasionally  with  a  soft  broom.  Althongn 
a  dry  oondition  of  Um  border  is  to  be  ayoided  when  the  trees  are 


at  rest,  excessive  moisture  at  the  roots  is  frequently  the  cause 
of  premature  growth,  which  must  be  guarded  against.    Earij- 
f creed  trees  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make  strong  growth,  having  gene- 
rally a  larger  proportion  of  single  fruit  buds  than  trees  that  grow 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  triple  buds  not  being  nearly 
so  frequent ;  hence  in  pruning  it  is  not  desirable  to  cut  back  next 
year's  bearing  shoots  unless  they  are  of  Rreat  length.    Very  little 
pruning  will  be  needed  provided  disbaoding  has  been  attended 
to,  no  more  wood  being  trained-in  than  is  required  to  replace  the 
bluing  shoots  of  the  current  year  and  to  renew  worn-out  growths, 
as  well  as  provide  for  the  proper  extension  of  the  trees.    Trees 
that  have  long  been  subjected  to  very  early  forcing  are  seldom 
vigorous,  but  not  unfrequently  become  so  enfeebled  as  to  need  the 
removal  of  the  weak  growths,  which,  thoughplentifully  furnished 
with  fruit  buds,  are  undesirable  from  their  afrording  much  smaller 
fruit  than  is  produced  b^  the  moderately  vigorous  and  well-ripened 
growths.    Any  trees  wnich  grow  too  vigorously  should  be  lifted, 
whilst  those  tnat  are  showing  symptoms  of  weakness  should  hare 
the  old  soil  carefully  removM  nom  amongst  the  roots,  replacing 
with  fresh  turfy  loam  with  about  a  twentieth  part  of  crushed  bones 
and  wood  ashes  intermixed.    A  good  watermg  should  then  he 
given  both  to  the  lifted  trees  and  to  those  that  have  had  the  soil 
renewed  about  the  roots.     These  operations  require  to  be  per- 
formed as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  mature  and  before  they  fall  from 
the  trees.    Trees  in  late  houses  will  need  frequent  attention  in 
thinning  and  regulating  the  summer  growths,  and  if  they  are  laid- 
in  thinner  than  usual  it  will  in  a  measure  compensate  for  the 
deficiency  of  sun.    Gross  growths,  of  which  there  are  plenty  this 
season,  must  be  stopped  or  removed  altogether.    Endeavour  to 
secure  a  balance  of  moderately  strong  wcMod  ;  and  to  ensure  its 
ripening  as  well  as  to  improve  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  gentle  firs 
heat,  especially  in  low  ana  cold  situations,  will  be  of  great  benefit 
Attention  must  be  given  to  syringing  until  the  fruit  oommenoea 
ripening  so  as  to  keep  the  foliage  nee  of  red  spider,  and  water  the 
inside  orders  as  may  be  necessary.    As  the  fruit  is  gathered  from 
the  trees  in  the  succession  houses  the  shoots  that  have  borne  fruit, 
unless  required  for  extension^  should  be  cut  away,  and  all  the 
growths  where  too  crowded,  thmned  out. 

Vinet, — The  heavy  rains  and  low  temperature  have  been  against 
midseason  Grapes  acquiring  bloom  ana  colour  rapidly,  but  they 
are  very  fine  in  the  berry ;  a  low  night  temperature  of  60°,  with 
moderate  ventilation,  will  assist  the  bloom  and  colouring  process, 
allowing  a  steady  rise  by  day  with  abundance  of  air.  Muscats  in 
the  last  stage  of  ripening  wul  need  sharp  firing  to  keep  up  a  day 
temperature  of  85°  to  90^  and  70°  to  75°  at  night,  and  Ught  being 
essential  to  their  fine  amoer  colour  it  may  be  desirable  to  stop  the 
laterals  somewhat  closely.  Late  Grapes  will  need  constant  firing 
to  secure  their  satisfactory  swelling  and  finish ;  they  indeed  require 
the  same  temperature  as  Muscate.  For  such  varieties  as  Lady 
Downes*  and  Muscats  which  are  liable  to  scald  and  have  not  com- 
pleted stoning  a  rather  dry  and  warm  atmosphere  must  be  main- 
tained through  the  night,  with  free  ventilation  by  day.  Inside 
borders  must  be  attended  to,  and  when  neoessary^  have  copious 
supplies  of  water ;  and  where  the  Vines  are  beanng  a  full  crop 
of  Grapes  some  stimulant,  as  a  sprinkling  of  ^^no  over  the 
border  w^  washed  in,  will  be  of  advantage.  Ripe  Grapes  that 
are  hanging  on  the  Ymes  will  need  gentle  fires  so  as  to  admit  of 
free  ventilation,  and  if  the  wet  continue  outside  borders  shonld  be 
covered  with  some  material,  spare  lights  being  preferable.  The 
canes  of  Vines  in  pots  intended  for  very  early  forcing  should  be  in 
the  last  stage  of  ripening ;  but  if  by  reason  of  the  cold  sunless 
weather  they  are  not  ripening  freely,  fire  heat  should  be  applied, 
maintaining  good  ventilation,  and  supplying  no  more  water  than 
is  needed  to  secure  the  proper  maturation  of  the  buds  that  are 
to  afford  fruit.  Any  Vines  that  have  the  wood  thoroughly  ripe 
shonld  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  but  they  must  be  protected  from 
heavy  rains.  Although  all  lateral  growth  is  to  be  checked  the 
old  foliage  must  not  be  removed,  but  allowed  to  f aU  naturally. 
Early-forrod  Vines  will  have  the  wood  fully  ripe,  and  should  have 
the  lateraJa  cut  away  and  some  of  the  long  shoots  shortened  back, 
deferring  the  final  pruning  nntil  the  foliage  is  nearly  gone.  The 
old  surmoe  soU  should  be  removed  and  forked  from  amongst  the 
roots,  taldng  the  opportunity  of  raising  an^  that  are  deep  and 
laying  them  in  fresh  material  nearer  the  surface,  replacing  the  old 
soil  mth  good  loam,  with  which  has  been  incorporated  about  a 
fifteenth  of  crushed  bones  and  wood  ashes  or  duutxMtl.  Give  a 
moderate  watering,  and  the  roots  will  push  into  the  new  soU  before 
winter  sets  in.  Wnen  the  lifting  is  deferred  until  the  leaves  fall 
the  start  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory. 

FLOWBR  OARDKBT. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall  herbaceous  Phloxes  are  unusually 
fine,  and  considering  the  very  accommodating  character  of  these 
pUmta  it  is  remarkable  th^  are  not  more  irequently  grown  not  only 
in  mixed  beds  but  in  shrubbery  borders.  Ohoioe  varieties  should 
now  be  propagated  either  by  division  of  the  old  plants  or  by 
cuttings,  and  such  plants  as  PrimroMS,  Daisies,  Polyanthuses, 
Forget-me-nots.  G^tians.  Ac,  may  be  readily  increased  in  the 
same  way.  lilies  and  Gladioli  shonld  be  well  supported  with 
stakes,  as  in  exposed  situations  their  fiower  stems  are  liable  to  be 
l»x>lMn  by  the  wind.    Columbines  aze  fine  in  mixed  borders.   Seed 
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ehoald  be  sown  now  in  pans,  and  it  will  produce  young  plants 
that  may  be  placed  dnring  the  winter  in  a  frame  and  planted  out 
in  spring.    Sweet  WUIiams  are  Tery  showy ;  any  choice  varieties 
may  be  propagated  by  slips,  and  the  best  saved  for  seed.    Herba- 
ceous plants  have  grown  annsuaUy  strong,  and  need  a  considerable 
amomt  of  tying  and  regulating,  ^emone  seed  should  now  be  sown, 
and  that  of  bolos  genmlly ,  such  as  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Irises,  Nar- 
dfsoaes,  Fritillarias,  hardy  Cyclamens,  ^c,  which  may  be  done 
either  in  boxes  or  in  beds  in  open  yet  sneltered  situations ;  but  is 
prefenbly  done  in  boxes,  as  they  can  be  afforded  protection  in 
winter  &om  severe  frost,  heavy  rains,  and  snow  by  placing  them  in 
cold  fiames.    Polyanthus  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the 
seed  is  ripe.    Intermediate  Stocks  should  be  sown  without  delay. 
Cattings  of  Hollyhocks  strike  freely  in  a  frame  with  gentle  heat, 
shading  them  from  sun  until  rooted.    Insert  cuttings  of  Pansies 
and  BOW  seed,  saving  it  from  the  best  varieties.    Flowering  shrubs 
are  making  more  wood  than  usual,  necessitating  the  employment 
of  ^  pnminff   knife.    In  new  arrangements  the  common  and 
frsefiowing  shrabs  should  be  cut  in  closely,  so  that  the  choicer 
tpeoM  may  have  room  for  development.    Hedges  should  be  cut 
into  sbape ;  and  although  the  shears  answers  well  for  Yew,  Box, 
PdTet,  Thorn,  and  Berberis  Darwini,  such  broad-leaved  plants  as 
Lanrel  should  be  cut  in  with  a  knife.    Thuja  oocidentalis  bears 
dipping  well  and  forms  an  admirable  screen.    Roses  as  they  go 
out  of  bloom  should  have  the  faded  flowers  removed  and  be  cut 
"baAj  and  any  long  sappy  growths  shortened  so  as  to  induce  their 
thonmgh  ripening.    Clunbing  varieties,  such  as  Marshal  Kiel, 
doth  of  Gold,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Climbing  Devoniensis,  should 
have  the  old  wood  which  has  borne  flowers  cut  out,  training  in 
fiiBcient  of  the  young  shoots  for  next  season's  flowering. 

PLAJTT  H0V8SS. 

Greenkouse.'^The  greater  portion  of  the  stock  of  Camellias 
will  now  be  setting  the  flower  buds,  and  may  if  necessary  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots.    It  is  important  that  the  operation  be 

formed  directly  the  buds  are  formed,  for  if  allowed  to  become 
they  will  in  all  probability  fall.    Avoid  overpotting.    As  to 

.  nothine  answers  so  well  as  a  somewhat  light  loam  full  of 
fibre,  but  where  this  is  not  to  be  obtained  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
kttm  does  very  well.  Moderately  fibrous  peat  also  suits  Uamellias, 
and  well-reduoed  leaf  soil  with  a  free  admixture  of  sand.  The 
compost  should  not  be  broken  too  fine,  and  sufficient  sand  should 
be  added  to  render  it  porous.  Efficient  drainage  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  beyond  removing  the  crocks  and  any  soil  not  occupied 
with  roots  pot  with  the  ball  entire,  employing  potting  sticks 
to  make  the  new  soil  as  solid  as  the  ball.  Early-flowered  Pelar- 
goniums will  now  be  ready  to  cut  back.  The  soil  should  be 
moderately  dry  before  doing  so,  or  the  roots  will  be  liable  to 
soiSer.  Old  punts  should  be  shortened  back  to  within  two  or 
three  bads  of  where  they  were  cut  to  last  year,  bnt  young  plants 
should  be  allowed  a  couple  of  bnda  more  to  each  shoot.  Place 
the  plants  in  a  light  pit  or  frame,  leaving  the  lights  well  tilted  so 
u  to  admit  plenty  of  air.  A  light  sprinkling  of  water  overhead 
may  be  given  every  afternoon  until  they  have  started  into  growth, 
thai  afford  no  more  water  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  in  a 
moist  condition.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  grown  for  summer  deoora- 
turn  will  continue  flowering  nntil  autumn  with  the  assistance  of 
hqnid  manure.  Fuchsias  that  flowered  early  should  have  the 
€hoots  shortened  a  little,  an  inch  or  two  of  the  surface  soil  being 
removed  and  replaced  with  fresh  soil.  Place  the  plants  in  a  house 
<r  |nt  where  they  can  be  kept  a  little  close  and  moist  by  syringinff 
OTerhead  morning  and  evening ;  they  will  then  start  freely,  and 
without  making  much  wood  they  will  come  into  bloom  in  about 
six  weeks.  If  assisted  with  weak  li<|uid  manure  they  will  flower 
to  a  late  period.  Cuttings  of  Fuchsias  should  now  be  inserted ; 
they  strike  freely  in  a  close  frame  or  wherever  they  can  be 
kept  close  and  moist.  When  rooted  they  should  be  potted  into 
3  or  4-inch  pots,  using  good  turfy  loam  with  a  fourth  of  leaf  soil 
and  a  sixth  of  well-decayed  manure,  and  a  similar  quantity  of 
sand.  Place  the  plants  in  a  light  position  near  the  glass  in  a 
temperature  of  about  60^  at  night,  and  in  about  two  months'  time 
thsT  will  require  shifting  into  6-inch  pots. 

nimnlas  most,  without  further  oelay,  be  shifted  into  their 
flowering  pots,  so  as  to  have  the  pots  well  filled  with  roots  before 
winter.  Gk>od  turfy  loam,  with  a  fourth  of  leaf  soil  and  a  similar 
inoportion  of  decayed  dung  and  a  sixth  of  sand,  suits  them  ad- 
ffliiably  provided  they  are  placed  in  a  good  liffht  pit  near  to  the 
glass.  They  require  abundanoe  of  air  and  a  tiiin  shade  in  sunny 
weather.  (&ierarias  should  reodve  their  final  shift,  those  in  pots 
6  inches  in  diameter  being  the  most  serviceable  for  decorative 
inrposes,  employing  soil  similar  to  that  advised  for  Primulas, 
placing  the  plants  on  a  cool  moist  bottom  in  a  cold  frame,  ana 
admit  air  froely  with  no  more  shade  than  is  adyised  for  the 
Primulas.  Keep  a  close  watch  for  aphis,  as  it  soon  spoils  thdr 
apmarance,  and  if  fumigation  be  resorted  to  it  must  be  done  care- 
muy  and  moderately  or  the  foliage  will  be  injured.  Chrysanthe- 
nmns  must  have  pienlnr  of  spaoe  to  admit  of  their  haying  light 
equally  on  all  sides,  and  the  shoots  must  be  well  tied  out.  as  when 
tocy  are  crowded  they  become  attenuated  and  lose  toe  lower 
letTes,  the  growth  not  being  solidified  as  it  is  madt.    liquid 


manure  must  be  given  liberally  if  they  are  expected  to  make  and 
r3tain  good  foliage  as  well  as  flower  satisfactorily. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%♦  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors 
or  to  "  The  Publisher.''  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Br.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privatel^r  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjastifiaole  trouble  and  expense. 

ORAPBS  Scalded  (S.  C.  0.).— In  n  note  that  was  published  on  Tpoge  88.  in 
the  namber  for  July  81st,  we  directed  attention  to  the  extxomely  succnlent 
nature  of  vegetation  in  oonaequence  of  the  absence  of  sun  and  prevalenoe 
of  wetland  urged  the  importance  of  shading  if  necessary  to  prevent  scorch- 
ing  on  the  sudden  lecurrenoe  of  sunny  days.  Our  anticipations  have  been 
confirmed  that  injury  of  the  nature  indicated  would  follow  if  means  were 
not  taken  to  pievent  it.  You  are  one  of  a  great  number  whose  Grapes 
have  been  scalded  by  the  want  of  a  little  timely  shade  and  extra  attention 
to  early  ventilation.  You  cannot  restore  the  injured  berries  to  their 
original  freshness,  bnt  you  may  prevent  further  injury  by  following  the 
advice  given  to  "  J.  J.  B."  and  others  in  our  correspondence  column  of  last 
week. 

BWKBT  WiLLUVS  (IT.  C).— Some  of  the  varieties  are  pretty,  the  colours 
being  weU  defined,  but  we  have  reoently  seen  flowers  much  superior  to  those 
you  have  sent  ns. 

REMOyivo  Obanob  Tbkbb  ((7.  7.).— As  the  roots  were  pruned  last 
winter  and  the  trees  have  made  their  season's  growth  they  may  with  safety 
be  removed  now  and  placed  in  tnbs,  care  being  exercised  that  the  roots  do 
not  become  dry  by  exposure.  We  should  shorten  the  branches  somewhat 
now,  and  complete  the  pruning  in  the  spring,  as  by  the  retention  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  foliage  renewed  root-action  will  be  accelerated,  pro- 
vided—and this  is  Important— that  the  foliage  is  kept  fresh  by  frequent 
syringlngs,  shading  also  for  a  time  if  needed.  Drain  the  tube  well,  protect- 
ing the  drainage  with  fibrous  turf  from  which  the  soil  has  been  shaken,  and 
m^e  the  compost  firm.  Turfy  loom,  with  a  fourth  of  decayed  manure  and 
a  sprinkling  of  crushed  bones— half  a  peek  to  a  barrowful  of  soil— will  grow 
the  trees  well. 

R08B8  Imperfect  (TF.  W,  il.).— Green  hard  centres  in  Boses  is  gene- 
rally the  result  of  inclement  weather,  which  has  checked  the  expansion  of 
the  flowers ;  poverty  of  soil,  too,  is  a  prime  cause  of  the  evil.  Some 
varieties  are  more  prone  to  produce  such  flowers  as  the  one  you  have 
enclosed  than  others,  and  we  have  frequently  seen  them  on  old  trees  of 
this  very  old  Rose.  Yours  is  possibly  an  old  tree,  and  if  so  the  soil  in  which 
the  roots  have  long  been  feeling  is  comparatively  exhausted,  while  younger 
trees  in  the  same  bed  have  a  greater  store  of  food.  If  the  case  is  as  we  sus- 
pect you  will  do  well  to  give  the  Hose  very  copious  applications  of  liquid 
manure,  thoroughly  saturating  the  soU.  This  may  be  done  at  any  time,  and 
If  in  the  autumn  yon  remove  a  portion  of  the  surface  soO  and  apply  a  heavy 
mulching  of  rich  manure  the  tree  will  be  much  benefited,  and  will  produce 
finer  flowers. 

GE8NE1U8  FOB  WlKTER  (£nmimj(i).— Few  plants  are  mote  brUUant 
than  these  in  the  depth  of  winter.  G.  exoniensis  is  a  very  fine  variety,  but 
not  more  useful  than  G.  cinnabarina  and  G.  refnlgens.  ^o  time  should  be 
lost  in  potting  the  tubers.  Ours  were  potted  a  month  ago»  and  grovrth  is 
just  «>A»«wM»»w^ng-  We  place  one  large  tuber  in  the  centre  of  a  small  pot, 
and  three  smaller  tubers  together  in  other  pots,  employing  a  rough  open 
compost  €i  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  charcoal,  embedding  the  tubers  in  sand. 
The  pots  are  placed  in  a  stove,  and  if  ibtiy  can  be  plunged  so  much  the 
better;  water  is  given  sparingly  until  growth  commences,  and  then  more 
oopioosly.  When  the  pots  are  fairly  filled  vrith  roots  the  plants  ars  shifted 
into  larger  pots,  and  are  grown  ona  shelf  in  the  stove, shading  than  slightly 
in  bright  weather.  Thus  treated  they  produce  rich  velvety  foliage  and 
fine  wplkm  of  flowers  of  the  most  glowing  ooloors.  We  have  them  in  beauty 
dnring  the  flnt  three  months  of  ^e  year. 

LATBRIHG  CARNATIONS  {ITeu  A(bKr<»«r).— Layering  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  grass  is  long  enough  to  be  pegged  down  easily,  and 
in  the  following  manner,  as  detailed  in  our  manual  **  Florists'  Flowers  for  the 
Many :  '*  A.  layer  is  a  branch  or  ahoot  brought  down  to  theground,  and 
when  rooted  sqwiated  from  its  parent.  The  materials  wanted  for  layering 
are  a  sharp  small  knite,  a  quantitv  of  hooked  pegs  (the  fronds  of  the  common 
Brake  or  Fern  are  the  best,thongn  the  pegs  may  be  made  of  Blroh  or  Haael), 
and  some  finely  sifted  solL  When  the  shoots  round  each  plant  have  made 
five  or  six  joints  or  pairs  of  leaves,  choose  a  dull  cloudy  day  on  which  to 
perform  the  work ;  or,  if  the  plants  are  in  pots  under  an  elevated  awning 
thoy  may  be  layered  in  any  weather.  Ckmunence  Iqr  trimming  off  the  leaves 
from  the  bottom  of  a  shoot,  leaving  the  two  uppermost  on  and  entire.  Trim 
off  the  lower  leaves  on  every  shoot  before  layering  one,  because  when  a  layer 
Is  tongned  it  is  easily  broken  off.  When  tUs  is  done  take  hold  of  the  shoot, 
turn  it  np,  and  pass  the  knife  blade  through  the  third  joint  upwards,  com- 
mencing the  cat  just  below  it;  then  reach  a  hooked  peg,  tiurnst  it  into  the 
soil,  catching  hold  by  its  hook  of  the  layer  as  it  descends,and  prsas  it  gently 
down  to  the  soiL  Do  the  next  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  till  every 
shoot  is  layered,  then  cover  them  all  with  the  sifted  mould  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  and  that  pot  or  plant  is  completed ;  then  give  a 
slight  watering,  and  the  layers  want  no  further  care  tUl  they  are  rooted, 
which  will  bebi  about  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Bxamhie  them  oooastonally, 
and  as  soon  as  roots  are  emitted  pot  them  off  into  S-inch  pots,a  pair  in  each; 
or  if  your  space  is  limited  and  the  layers  small  three  may  be  put  into  each 
pot.  After  they  are  potted  they  should  be  placed  under  glass  in  a  oold 
frame  or  pit,  plenty  of  air  being  given  in  mud  weather  and  shelter  from 
severe  frost  when  it  occurs,  very  little  water  is  required  through  the 
winter  months,  and  the  air  in  the  frame  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible. 
Should  damp  prevail,  the  plants  some  fine  dav  should  be  taken  out,  and  a 
coat  of  fine  dry  coal  ashes  spread  over  the  sniuoe.  The  plants  should  then 
be  replaced  in  the  pit. 

Climbibs  roB  GLAZB)  Ck>BBiDOB  (A  /.  JSL)^Aoaoia  Biciesnst  Jsiminmn 
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Foitean,  mtynchoepenniun  jaaminoides,  and  BolIy»  hetnophylbL  For  back 
wall  of  the  other  house  Habrothiunniu  fascleolaris,  Gob«a  acandeat,  Lapa- 
gcria  roeea  and  L.  alba.  Camelltas  would  answer  well,  or  if  you  wish  a  deuso 
oloee  ooverlng  of  gxeen  witboai  flowem  plant  Picas  zepens. 

THB  ^BLWBISS  iB,  C.).«-Thisi>lant  is  of  interest  to  tourists  in  particular 
and  is  known  aa  Onaphalium  Leontopodlum,  Leontopodimn  vulgaie*  and 
L.alpinnm.  This  plant  haaoltsa  been  leftexed  to  in  onroohannsk  and  we 
cite  the  following  reUctive  to  it  ."—The  Bev.  H.  Smelt,  Wiloott  Yicacage^ 
Marlborough,  states  the  following  particulars  of  a  specimen  of  this  plant 
growing  in  the  garden  of  that  vicarage,  at  a  height  by  Oidnanoe  Surrey  of 
only  4SS  feet  above  the  )ev«I  oC  the  sea.  •«Tbe  Edelweiss  in  question  was 
ivonght  iBom  Luceme  in  the  summer  of  1872 ;  it  was  oandad  for  three  days 
mpapar-toa  little  baU  of  peatv  earth  nearly  dry— in  a  hat-toox  to  Frank- 
fnt<Ott*]iiiB,  wiMrs  It  was  potted  by  a  German  gardener  in  German  peat,  in 
■^??^^"^  "^"^  P**>  ■*  **»*  known  to  English  gaideners  aa  No.  60.  after 
wlilch  it  hadamfeher  ilva  days  wil&  but  vwsy  Uttle  water  in  the  same  hat- 
box  to  tUsplaeek  On  anital  it  waa  immediatelj  ptantsd  in  tbe  open 
gxoond.  During  the  winter  succeeding  whenever  snow  could  be  obtained  it 
waaoawftdly  faeqnd  upon  it,  and  in  the  following  summer  I  was  rewarded 
}•*««■•  iMjiepetteet  bloom.    Being  allowed,  however,  to  remain  too  long, 

!izSi?iS?'fl?"**  *^'  *  '*■'»  ■****  «^^  *"*®  three  very  irregular  asterisks 
arwuteftm.    ine  very  dry  ooldqirlng  and  hot  burning  summv  of  the  next 
>  a^ned  with  it  so  wen  that  it  produced  eleven  splendid  blooms,  standing 


iana 


Beany  a  orele  round  the  plant.    The«e  were  allowed  to  open  well,  and 
^  ■SP*'";?*^  J«n^e»SBp*onelef^ifpoB8lhie,^  The  plant  is  veiy 

neaitBy.  Bvary  talehae  its  mond.  The  moral  of  tUs  is,  that  instead  of 
NM^iag  ita- BdelweisB  fkom  7008  to  10,060  ftot  above  the  sea*  people  may 
™  ?.  •L^^'i^  •"^  *»'  ■"«*'  I  know,  lower ;  and,  instead  of  breaking 
tWr  llmbaand  bruiaing  their  penons  on  the  rugged  Alps,  they  may  if  they 
J?®^  "^^S^^  ***®^  ^"^  Rngllah  lawns  and  pick  it.  I  imagine,  however, 
thalthiawillflothewBjoCmosimaNJato  tales^  It  i»tb»  spice  of  danger 
moil  nahaal^MM-aoble,. and  nigea  msn  MdwsHsn  to  tqrandgetik" 
L«ontopodlum  vulgare  belongs  to  the  natural  order  CompQeit«<lateBBaria), 
M|d  the  Syggenesfca  Polygamla  soperllna  of  Ujoamm,  TIm  name  Lewitepo- 
^^m^UtanUy  »  the  Uott'a  Foot,"  retem  to  the 

Its  ootanical  rnaractar  is  fkmnded  on  the  semSb  Flower  head  terminal 
i>r?«k>pedin  woolly  bmota.  » is sInglMtnnmed, with leavos  Unsar^lanoeo- 
n«e  in  fonn  and  downy  on  their  under  side.  The  flowen  aw  stalUess  at 
ttiesimunitofthestom;  they  are  white  with  yeUow  oeatrea,  and  encircled 
S./'^^y  bracts.  The  entire  plant  has  a  grey  aiipeaninfm  With  care  it 
wal  grofw  on.  a  sanny  rookery  in  your  dlstdot  if  y4ia  hv^e  net  too  nmch  of 
tbe  smoke  of  the  large  and  biiqt  town  i^^ft^fwit 

PLASTB  MB  Small  GanvHoun  (JWirfr).— We  ■omiose  9ob  wMi  for 


piMite  ttatwUl  afford  flowen  more  or  leasthRMgiMNittiM  year.  WesbonM 
have  a  few  Camelliaa—via.,  Alba  plena,  Flmbriata,  Valtovaredo,4aid  Xatho- 
ttina.  Araleae  A.  Bonia,  Ferdinand  Kegeljan,  Jew  Tniiii aims,  anil  Kaiser 
wmeim.  BpaarfaBS  Bdipse,  HmdnthifloBa.  The  Bdde,  aad  Yeeuviae; 
«nu<"^  Banle  de  Seige^  Aoaoia  armata.  A.  Biosaaa,  Gotrea  Briiliant, 
gyclamen  penicum  and  vwa*  allnun,  gaodifloKum.  wrfninii  and  mbrum, 
<«?««•  nosmoeua  elegana.  HydBangaa  Vrttnaii,  and  Tbonas  Hiogg,.Kalo- 
■MMaes  coaeinea»Bhedodendron  jasmiaiiIorum,itaMoepraCn8Si»iaid  vallota 
nopona.  I&  addition  we  should  add  Fuobeiaa,  Show  Pehugoniume,  Zonal 
feiargonlnms,  Frlmnlask  Cineraiiasa  Tree  fHn^t^^nft  and  bolba  for  ipriBg 
flowering,  along  with  a  few  planta  of  SpinM  japoaica,  LUy  of  tka  Talk|!, 
m_Boees.  Xvoid.  howevei^  attempting  too  moch,  and  abttvs  aU  eschew 

CSBUWOlllg'* 

QSAFSS  XXnarxBa  (ttsafilaaiX^The  cmh  of  the  deeay  of  the  Omfies 
is  exoesidye  moisture  in  the  house.  A  drier  atmosphere  and  incrsMOd  venti- 
lation will  prove  a  remedy  lor  tho  evlL  Cut  every  beny  oat  havia*  the 
leart  toaoe  of  functus  on  it,  and  the  rastwiU  probably  vsmainaoand.  Thsn 
wmbenomagvoteifthersamnodeoayedbeRiea. 

BMW  FOE  SMOKT  PiTMlog  U  Bagkum^^^-OtSiiffno^wmkBa  vaitothe 
cm  be  niied  OB,eaDh  aa  Prince  GamiUe  de  BohMs,  Oontesse  d'Oi&id,  Jote 
Happen  Duke  ofBdinbwgii.  Victor  VerdlMs  end  Mavtcbal  vuiumt ;  ymi 
amy  also  toy  lA  Franca.  Ita^Boseedoaoetinfvewtil  in  snMkyplaesB,ttae 
best  fer  ym  pnrpoee  is  undonbtedly  (Hotre  de  Dijon.  Madame  WUIeBnea 
»f>>^*  itau  growar.  The  beaatif&l  Nobette  OAHdb  VknasMer  might  alio 
no0Bad,ae  alaaoat  certainly  w«d^  the  vetoabls  eldBoorbon  Beee  Soovenir 
datoMUinaiaon.  We  shenid  hatve  them  on  very  diWHf  Iftmetti  stoeks,  bat 
tte  Beee  last  nmned  thrives  eqpmlly  well,  if  not;  better,  on  its  oww  roots. 
Order  your  pbntsesriy  in  Ootobsrflmn  a  good  Boss  noneryman.  stating 
^^  ^?fS?~  '*"'  ^^^^  1^  require  tlMm,and  alee  the*  you  aw  hOUbc  to 
WaUttlee^toseleotedplaula.  As  yon  onl^  w«nb  a  few  tho  extra 
cost  will  only  be  trifling;  and  wUl  be  wisely  InonBnd. 

PBOPAOAoniiG  LOBBLUA  (Atan).— The  end  of  the  ijwsial  weath  i»  a 
gpad  time  lor  striking  the  ootMngs.  Seleet  hasAhy  giowMM  and  insert 
ttsminaaiidy  sou  to  be  ksirt  conotanUy  moist,  pladag  the  pots  In  afkaas 
tfeafemort  be  kept  doee  Ibr  a. time  aad  shaded  fnom  tarigbt  son.  Or  yon 
yy  yt  a  few  planto  nther  doasly  early  in  Bepftember  mmI  pot  them 
townrds  the  okee  of  the  mon«h  when  they  are  making  fresh  growth.  Thess 
plants*  if  you  asowsed  In  estahUsfaing>  them,  win  aAwd  yo«  aHimdanoe  of 
oatMngaforsMing  hi  eariy  spring.  Very  dwarf  Lefaeitas  oftsn  reet  fteely 
Ti!^,."^?^^  ^^  antamn.  If  such  plaato  are  divids«  and  dlbbed  in  boass, 
parUaUy  trimming-fai  the  growth,  th^  wffl,  when  plaosd  in adeee  frame 
feratim^aoenferm  healthy  plants.  Abiitilonswai8tiiiDenow,theottttlngs 
fy^jy**^"— °^— "«^*'**^  "°^  be heptoeaatantly moist.  Adeee 
fnone  wffl  be-nitBble.aadshading  and  frequent  spilnlifiigB  mast  baxeserted 
total  bright  weather.  As  fumigation  will  not  destroy  Khe  inasota  oa-Ctee- 
mlaBdlp  the  plaatehi  asolntlon  of  soft  eoap  S  osa  to  a  galloa  of  water, 
addiiig  to  that  qnaatitya  quarter  of  a  aftit  of  tefeaoeo  water.  Place  «ie 
piHiaiaavBryoodraotitfrBme,orina8luided  plaoe  ent  of  doora^  but  not 
undOTtreM.  The  Caotoees  miqr  be  repotted  now  if  tbsy  need  lb;  hot  tbey 
do  not  reqaiBe  anidh  pet  room,  sod  removing  seme  ofthe  olt  soil  aad  tim- 
diassiBg  with  ftasrii  oompeat  may  be  aU  that  ii  needed. 

Wathr  Lror  FLismro  (lA»icVrt^).^The  beet  time  to  plant  Is  in 
nrlttg  from  March  until  Hay,  ao  that  tbe  planta  may  become  well  eetab- 
luhed  before  winter.  The  roote  should  be  in  not  leas  ^mw*  1  foot  depth  of 
water,  and  not  exceeding  8  feet.  If  the  bottom  be  soft  a  stone  or  haubrick 
laay  be  secured  to  the  root^tem  with  wire,  and  the  plants  be  dropped  or 
tfaxown  into  the  water  where  required ;  but  should  the  bottom  be  hrnid  the 
plants  Aould  be  planted  in  strong  loam  in  shaUew  wicker  baskets.  The 
plante  wiU  be  estebllshed  before  or  by  the  time  tbe  basket  decays.  Tbegr 
must  be  secured  to  the  bottom  by  some  means  to  prevent  them  floating. 
"" *—!  of  jdadact  Water  Tflles   ^ifc^irymphMa  alba^oGBunon 


White  Lily ;  N.  odorata.  very  sweet  and  a  variety  of  lt»  N.  odorsta  mlaar* 
K.  candidisahna  is  noted  for  ito  pearly  whiteness,  K.  pygmaa  for  ito  aniUnfai 
of  growth,  and  N.  taberosa  for  ito  laixge  rootretems.  The  yellow  Water  Uly 
is  Nuphar  lutea,  another  goed  kind  being  Nnphar  advena,  and  a  very  dwarf 
kind,  Nnphar  pnmila  mimma.  One  of  tfaesweeteet  of  aquatics  is  AponogBton 
distBdayon,iriiloh  with  Ita  amaU  form  miner  iaalea  very  suitable  for  gnwing 


aowmo  Gabbacw  sod  (AaftooiMiai«ir).-~The  9niham.or  larly 
NonpMeil,  and  Atkins'  Matchless  we  ai  good  aa  any.   A  eowing  sheaU  hi 


made  about  the  Slst  of  July  for  final  plaBting«out  eerly  ia  SeptambwiaMOir 
planto  of  which  will  be  turning  in  between  Michaelmas  and  Ghristnatsoa 
in  early  spring.  The  second  and  most  general  time  of  sowing,  to  rate 
planto  for  almost  the  whole  year^  aopplyi  and  of  any  Und,  indudhw-  the 
BedDutehaaditavaitotleetisfMmitiie  Mh  to  the  IM  of  August,  sal  the 
aeedUngsmayrsnudnhitiiBseedhed  aU  iiiewlatBrif  aottootUok^eranr 
number  may  be  finally  planted  in  the  open  qaarts»  ftaaa  Ootd)er  to  Ea> 
vambocor  prioked<ont  into  nonecy  beds,  bank^  4o.,eo  aa  to  hare  a ned 
stoek  of  pbuito  for  final  plantlng'Out  whenever  favourable  ayyutfeuiinlBS 
oiBer.  The  sod  should  be  soaked  with  water  twelve  houn  batbre  the  ssaA 
is  eown,  forafter  raking  and  forking  it  ie  thue  rendered  less  liable  to  beeemr 
hard  aad  enrfaoe-boond.  Theesed  should  also  be  eoaked  twelve  hoamprs- 
vtoasly  to  eowi^  in  rtiy  weathw.  In  hot  dry  weather  the  evaning  la  aJaJma 
the  best  tina  to  BOW,  not  ooveiiag  the  seed  mosa  than  a  qpHOtar  o<  an.  iaaa; 
and  tlie  eeed  beds  should  be  slightly  shaded  with  booghs,  straw,  or  aog 
other  artide  of  a  similar  descr^ytion,  until  the  young  phmto  anjiai 
appearing  above  the  surCaoe,  when  the  coveringmuat  be  removed.  A  sBi^ 
sprlaUittg  ef  water  nraat  then  be  avpHed  and  a  tep^lmsslag  of 
duat,  aa  that  it  aaqr- adhere  to  the  yeang  phmto  wirfto  molBt,  which 
only  preveat  tte  attaaks  of  tlie  flf  tat  proawto  gwwth.  Whs 
8  inches  high  thin  the  ssedllngs  to  4  inches  apscW  and  prick  oat  thoia 
removed  into  beds  prepered  aa  for  the  seed  bed*  planting  them  i  iacbto 
apart.  We  never  make  but  two  plantinga  in  the  year :  one  from  ttie  flsk 
of  Jnly  sowing;  wldofa  plaatlttg  is  made  during  tbe  flzet  fortnight  ef  8tp^ 
tembsr,  and  the  eeeond  plaating  is  made  ia  the  sprtog  towaids  tlieend  «f 
February  or  begintag  of  Manfa,  Ptant  to  rows  from  14  to  J^  feet  amate 
each  way,  the  smaller  earlier  kinds  being  planted  the  doeest. 

DRAiiiiKO  Land  (/.  IT.).— Aa  yon  hsaa  eoly  6  inches  in  depth  of  good 
sail  resting  on  a  bsd  of  clar  6  feet  to  thiaknees  wa  should'  not  daia  des|ly- 
Drains8  to  4  feet  in  depth  to  soil  of  this  nature  are  usdeas.  A  dc|ito.if 
about  10  toches  (the  tops 
will  be  far  more  efflsctmd, 
with  rubble  to  a  depMi  of 

rBeda,orstlohston»vantthaaailohBtraBtiagtfaadraiaa.  Tbeptam 
be  laid  firmly  and  iMve  a  food  and  ragolhr  felUaal  may  be  laid  toUam 
from  7  to  10  yaxda  apart  aooordlag  to  tbe  iiataeei  ef  the  groand*  Tbir 
shoukl  fall  to  the  lowest  potot  where  a  good  outlet  oaa  be  aeonral,  baft 
should  not  be  taken  straight  down  the  ground  but  obliquely.  In  wodtla| 
sudi  soil  we  rtionld  tiie  (hit  year  bring  up  about  an  inch  m.  the  day  aai 
iaoorponte  it  witli  the  aoU,  the  day  beneath  befaig  well  broken  up  as  des^r 
aa  peesLblB ;  by  ooattonfaig  this  praetloe,  bringing  up  a  little  clay  eaahyeai^ 
yon  aagi  with  the  aid  of  namar^  seen  toemeee  the  oaltarabte  depth  ot  tie- 
soil,  we  know  of  ao  mosa  cheap  end  nasfnl  boandas?  hedge  than  one  <if 
MThito  Thom»  whlah  if  well>iauaged  forms  a  oloee  and  Impenetrable  fnunia 
a  few  yean. 

Fias  Shriyilluio  (CU/toa).— When  treee  are  exoeaaively  luxuriant  ttor 
are  very  ^it  to  cast  a  ccmaidBrable  portion  of  tbe  crop.  We  suspect  tosttlkr 
woodcf  your  tree  was  not  matnred.    We  should  root-prune  the  tree  in  ihe- 


antnam  aad  make  the  end  very  flna  about  the  roots,  sa  as  to  todoos 
jdated  weed.  The  growths  shaald  be  thiansd  aa  that  every  Isaf  has  Ml 
expoaam  to  the  light,  and  then*  by  etopping  the  shooto  to  summer  aftar  tha 
fruit  ii  fafarly  ftomed  aad  watering  the  taee  if  neceenrj  during  hot  and  drs 
vraather,  we  think  the  fruit  will  swell  to  maturity.  You  had  better  ramere 
the  exuberant  growths  now,  so  as  to  expose  tbe  morter- jototed  weed  to  toa 
heneflrial  action  of  Hght  aad  ahr. 

Bbbdlqio  FtTCHSiAB  (Atoartf  Mte).— The  flowen  are  not  waSMaitf 
compact  and  well  formed,  and  are  tataicr  to  varletieB  already  to  eoi 


DnsiASBD  GRAPas  (/rM  Aakicrifer).— The  btook  spota  upon  the  greai 
fndt  of  your  Black  Htonbargh  Orape  Vine  ie  probably  the  disease  teri^ 
nioaUy  termed  **  rust."  A  crop  so  ifleoted  caanot  be  oared,  but  a  naav> 
renoe  of  the  misohiefmay  be  avoided  by  the-essroise  oC  due  care  to  oponiag 
and  dosing  the  ventUators.  Gold  onrrento  of  air  admitted  to  vtoeries  wtoa 
tiie  Orapei  are  young,  green,  and  swelling  fast  cause  rust,  for  the  cutide  of 
the  berry  is  then  so  tender  as  to  be  eanly  Injured.  A  little  watobfnhMS 
will  soon  convince  yon  of  tUa.  We  have  seen  vineries  whereto  sO  the 
bonehee  immediately  beaeath  tha  top  ventilntota  were  badly  afflsetad  I9 
rust,  slight  taaDBB  of  it  balag  aire  dJaeernilito  upon  a  few  other  baaatoa  a 
UtUe  lower  down*  whilattM  Bemainder  were  quite  clear. 

CimunLLAB*  om  CtooMMsaar  Btoub  (X.  a,  4M«<aA).r-The  foUaater 
reply  that  was  reosatly  g^ven  to  a  oorrespandeat  is  paaoisely  appUoahle  to 
your  question :— Tbe  caterpillar  yoa  have  sent  is  the  lame  of  the  GoBsa* 
berry  Sawflv,  Tenthredo  groesnlariie.  The  female  depoeito  her  eggs  dose  to 
the  sides  of  the  prindpal  nervnres  on  ttie  under  side  of  the  leaves,  wMehto 
very  remarkable,  for  all  the  femalee  of  this  extensive  femily  ere  AaiddMi 
with  an  instrument  oallad  the  eaw«  for  (iis  purpoee  oi  entiiar  lata  the  IiBWi 
and  Btalka  aad  introdndag  tha  agga  between  the  cattolasor  under  the  iMH. 
In  about  a  week  the  hrvm  hatdi,  and  commencn  faedtog-  on  the  leaf  on  whkh 
tbev  are  stotioned,  and  soon  riddle  them  fall  of  small  holes ;  thus  tfa^fj^ 
on  feeding  and  changing  their  snccearive  skins  as  they  tocrease  In  stae,  natn 
they  are  wree-fourthe  ef  an  Indi  long,  when  they  are  seen  scattered  ronnd 
the  edgee  of  a  pertly  demdiehed  leat  hoidtaa  by  thehr  ftae  kgi,  with 
talia  turned  up,  or  lying-  on  ana  ddia  HaniHiiehiBg  ia  the  most 
made  of  riddaaoe. 


Janmm  iTfrd).r-Vk  ia  the  comnma  ^"^r^     (l>. 
touk  Malalontha  valgaiis. 

MAnn  w  FbAOns  (W.  2).  i70«-~Ohitaa  ladanlferas,  tito  Qvm  Oi^ 
(Jtory).~-Tnierea|ipiiam  tohaaahaenaomeoiwtoatontorigardtathsaaiiiinifr 
ing;  No.  8  is  Oricaaom  vnlaaae ;  4  (sauOl  n[ynqr>f  Biigeron  acee ;  A  QMf 
,  epihe).  VerbenaofltotoaUa.  {wTw. ^.).— 1, Marohantia petomiwluk; ^ SST 
dottJa  furcate ;  8, Lyoopodlum  alptonm ;  i, I^oopodium  aaFafcuin^»yf" 
gnia  arvensii.  {Jarnu  Shearer).— Vo.  4  named  last  week  aa  Lyoopoaon 
alpinum  waa,  we  thtok, L.  davatum.  (0.  O,  Roberts),— "Wt  have  reeetvedao 
Boee  from  you  during  the  preeent  month ;  if  we  had  we  should  possfbh^bato 
tota^hava  Banedit»aa  VBriMneeBaBsa^and  ottMrflartobi' waan 


1I.1M».1 
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Ur  camyttitm  mj  <^l  —  mnt  with  a  ]«rg«  eoUactkm  of 
The  Zonal  Vdaigootua  w§»  ao  much  craahed  u  to  be 
lotaUj  nnreooffaiMbk.  If  yoor  Son  is  a  spedM  and  not  merely  availed  we 
villeBdaaToiir  to  name  ft  if  w^reoetrea  flower  and  foliage  qntte  fra^  and  in 
foed  eoadltiao.  (JSoot).— Ibe  imririHab-llowBrBd  Oicbid  with  the  leaf  at- 
tKiwdi»CMaiitheinaBQoa;  the  other  is  pnteb^r  an  ASrtdaa,  hot  W9  oamiot 
«rt«miHe  the  umiialai  ttom  the  floww  anak.  A.  lapanleom  is  gneoiiBb-wliite 
IpolM  with  voee.  Tbo  ■aaU  laisloiHflowar  k  too  impeocfect  for  identifloa- 
ttoa.  The  onai^a  ilowar  isAsckplM  mirMrMTira  {CmUant  Reader).— 20, 
datsgoi  macrantha ;  SI,  Tegospendnla.  the  Weeping  Beech ;  S3,Tlliaplat7- 
jril^  the  I^use-leaved  Lime ;  S3,  Lqrcesteria  fbrmoea ;  Si,  the  Bilker  Queen 
SoQjr;  Sfb Waterer^  Qoldea  Holly.  (A,  A.y^3,  Agathna  eoilMtis ;  4,  Oocco- 
The  othan  mm  ineafltoienfc  for  iAantlflcatiMi.   (4,  il.><— 


HOKE   JTABM: 

FOULTBT,  TiaSOK,  AKD  BSE  CHBOinCLE. 
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THE  SUMMER  GBAZTNG  OF  CATTLE. 
KkTTBQ   on  a  preyions  occasion  referred  at  somB  length  in 
ookmrme— And  eepecmHj  on  pBgw  866  and  875,  vol.  azicy. 
—to  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  young  cattle  for  early  matnritj 
aid  lor  tlie  pEodnction  of  what  ia  often  termed   "  baby  beef,'' 
wa  mm  pvopoae  to  allode  to  the  adrantagt  aad  peofit  to  be 
dnired  from  cittie  of  "fnll  age  of  both  eena  graiilug-  ehiefly  nfpon 
pMtaie  land*  and  incidentally  npon  the  aelection  and  treatment 
eC  the  miifwali  in  a  o«B^pafatiyoly  yobatioaaTy  state  befoce  the 
pHldraB  a>«  enHMeBtlf  dolked  with  ^«dim  to  wanrtiin  tihem 
fn  a  &tting  oonditioa  tfaxuugtiout  tbe  smnmer  moalSiB.    Our  fint 
peiBt  ia  tbat  a  eonaideiaUa  portion  of  the  grass  land  in  yarions 
diatricta  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  snificiently  rich  and  prodoo- 
Ihre  te  keep  a  balleck  and  fMtsn  It  wHbovt  may  aaaistanoe  by 
oB.  cake  or  ofber  arflfidal  or  concentrated  food,    ^ere  is,  how* 
SMoh  larger  peftion  which  is  jost  the  rerexae ;  and 
»  giaac  bnllacka  with  pvoftt  in  the  latter  oaae  it  ii 
iMe,  myt  only  for  tbo  tneoeufnl  fattening  of  the  animals  that 
Hbaf  should  receiye  a  Gberal  allowance  of  oil  oalce  or  other  feed- 
ing malmiai,  iSoB  is  also  of  great  importaaee  in  maintaining 
aad  improying  the  grass  land  Wheraon  they  am  fed.    The  best 
districts  of  land  for  the  fattening  of  cattle  upon  grass  alone, 
wittaeiiit  assiataiioB  by  other  food,  is  found  in  some  of  the  liyer 
yalleys  which  have  nevisr  been  pkmghed  and  aae  oompoaed  of 
floe  alhiyial  soils  of  yarions  strata,  soine  being -so  rieh  that  for  a 
loag  aeiies  of  yean  the  occupiers  haye  continued  to  fatten  the 
calllft  npon  the  gnsa  produoe  only-*in  faet,  taking  all  the  pro- 
dne  away  in  the  shape  of  beef  and  MlimiBg  nothing  to  the 
kxuL   In  such  pastures  it  is  often  found  that  the  subsoil  is  oom- 
ptsed  of  strata  rieh  in  phosphates  and  potash,  the  latter  more 
particnlarly  in  some  stieng  da^.    As  an  Jnatssien  of  the  !»• 
flflty  and  fattening  properties  of  iome  of  these  zidi  alhiyial  soils, 
we  zecoDect  a  friend  of  onn  about  twenty>six  yean  ago  purchas- 
iqg  in  a  local  market  ia  a  sootheni  county  at  Gfariatmaa  time  a 
|iir  ef  large  halfyf attened  North  Beyon  boBocta.     These  he 
turned  Into  a  pasture  witii  a  hoyel  in  it,  where  they  were  fed  with 
hag  and  water  only,  until  the  gnsa  beeame  fit  for  feeding  in  the 
tyring,  when  timy  wen  allowed  to  gnce  witiioot  any  aaslBtanoe 
by  cake  or  other  food  until  the  autnnm,  when  they  again  began 
to  receiye  hay  only  as  before  until  Christmas.    They  were  then 
■oU  in  the  same  market  at  wliioh  they  had  been  purchased  the 
Inrloni  year,  tfans  haying  been  hept  with  gmn  and  hay  the 
podnse  of  one  pasture  only,  one  portion  being  fed,  the  other 
eot  for  hay.    The  cost  price  of  these  two  ammala  was  £64^,  and 

iltar  a  twelyemoath's  feedmg  thev  made  SM  eanb.  We  name 
ihbas  a  remarkable  inatanoe  of  what  the  richest  gens  land  will 
ds  laaided  by  astiftcial  food,  the  adyantage  to  the  gradier  thus 
btbg  lit.  per  week  per  bullock,  a  profit  which  is  eddom  ex- 
onM  under  the  like  oiienmatanoes. 

Although  we  haye  just  alluded  to  a  pair  of  North  Beyon  osen 
eado  not  by  any  means  reoommend  these  for  feeding  in  prefer- 
eaot'to  other  breeds  for  profit.  The  best  guide  to  the  home 
hiBer  is  genenlly  to  look  to  the  faraed  of  animals  usaally  fed 
ia  any  partienlar  neighbonrhood  er  district  where  the  farm  is 
ahuuad;  therefon  we  will  say  Deyons  in  the  sonth*wf«teni 
oomities  may  be  kept,  Sussex  in  the  south-eastern  counties,  also 
fht  Bienfoids  in  the  west  midland  counties,  Aberdeens  in  the 
best  Bootch  counties,  and  Shorthorns  eyerywhere.     We  must 


conehide  that  in  the  absenoe  of  any  other  Ineed  wa 
may,  without  any  hesitation,  take  ^rthomed  cattle  for  fatten- 
ing npon  any  pastmes,  except  the  highest  mountain  districts, 
throoghont  om  United  Ejngdom.  At  the  same  time  the  Short- 
horns, from  their  general  approyal  by  the  grazien,  are  to  he 
obtained  in  almost  eyery  district.  Another  l^tding  noint  is  that 
after  being  made  fat  the  Shorthorns  are  more  generally  approyed 
by  the  butcher  than  any  other  breed  for  the  ordinary  trade  of 
theeoimtiy. 

After  haying  selected  and  purchased  our  cattle  for  gracing  on 
the  pastures  m  the  following  summer  we  prefer  to  take  some  of 
tiMm  into  keeping  in  the  earljr  P^rt  of  the  winter^  so  that  the 
ammnk  may  become  acclimatised  and  forwarded  m  oonditum. 
Whether  we  haye  selected  worked  oxen,  or  young  steen,  or  barren 
cows,  they  shonld  be  kept  in  yards  made  comfortable  for  them 
by  shelter  sheds,  and  properly  bedded  and  littered  with  straw  or 
ol^er  materials  as  cleanhneas  requires,  taking  care,  howeyer,  to 
haye  the  yards  always  earthed  at  bottom,  not  only  to  abeorb  the 
nine  but  to  ensure  a  drier  and  healthier  lair  for  the  animalB. 
Bnrinr  the  time  the  cattle  are  fed  in  the  yards  it  is  customary 
to  feed  them  npon  farms  whfte  there  is  a  portion  of  anble  land 
thiongh  &e  winter  with  chopped  stn^w  and  roots  pulped  in  ad- 
mixture.   Upon  farms,  howerer,  without  arable  land  it  m  nsoal 
to  feed  them  with  hay  chaflE  mised  with  oil  cake,  eotton  cake, 
bean,  barley,  or  maiae  meaL     This  mode  of  feeding  will  haye 
hroufi^t  them  forward  enou^  in  condition  to  enter  i^pon  grass 
feeding  in  the  spring  with  great  adyantage.    They  will,  if  fed  ae 
above  etated,  haye  laid  tbe  foundation  of  lean  meat,  and  be  in  a 
condition  for  htying  on  the  fat  whilst  feeding  on  |^iasB  onty  in  the 
pastures ;  and  they  will  at  the  same  time,  havmg  been  in  the 
yards  during  the  winter,  have  made  a  large  onantity  of  yaluaUe 
manure  if  care  has  been  taken  to  bed  and  btter  them  j^roperly. 
When,  however,  the  cattle  leaye  the  yards  entirely,  which  th^ 
will  uswOly  do  in  ordinary  seasons  abont  the  fint  week  in  Hay, 
it  nrast  be  oonsideKed  whether  the  paetares  are  of  fint  qualhy  or 
only  second  nte.    In  the  former  case  the  hnlleoka  will  require 
nothing  but  the  gran  with  ftce  aesen  to  goo^  water  and  rock 
salt  at  all  times ;  but  in  the  hitter  eaee,  where  the  pastures  are 
oomperafciydy  inferior,  the  animals  will  require  assistanoe  b|y 
lasdnig  with  cake  or  meal  as  before  staled. 

Thus  it  becomes  a  question  when  cattle  are  feeding  en  the 
pastures  how  they  should  receiye  their  cake  or  meaL    Where 
roots  an  ayailable  mangolds  should  be  held  oyer  for  summer  uscl 
for  there  is  no  better  or  more  economical  method  ol  giying  meal 
than  in  admixture  with  cut  mangolds  or  other  roots.    In  the  case, 
however,  of  there  being  no  mangold  zeserred  or  grown  the  cake  ia 
frequently  laid  in  little  heaps  upon  the  grass  ground.  Theanimahi 
soon  leara  to  eat  it  in  this  manner,  and  although  it  is  a  sloyenlj 
wwy  of  feeding  it  is  aim|^  and  giyes  less  trouble  than  trough 
feeding ;  and  the  cattle,  when  they  become  accustomed  to  get 
their  oake  in  this  way,  will  eat  and  lick  it  npquite  dean.    Is 
some  situations,  particularly  in  the  mild  dimate  of  the  sontbeni 
and  sou^-eastem  counties,  the  anioials  will  require  some  shelter 
and  shade  during  Ihe  hot  and  snnny  days  and  to  proteot  then 
from  the  files,  whidi  in  some  distiiets  are  exiremdy  annoying  to 
the  cattle,  and  hntate  them  so  mueh  tiiat  it  isqmte  hnpossible 
for  them  to  thriye  as  they  should  do.    On  some  farms  tnee  adB 
left  en  tbe  pastures  for  shade.    l%is  is,  howeyer,  in  our  opinion,  a 
yery  erroneous  plan,  because  whence  animals  reeort  to  the  shade 
ofEoed  by  trees  it  does  not  protect  them  from  flies,  nor  docs  it 
preserye  the  dmg  dropped  by  them ;  but,  on  the  oontnny,  the 
dune  is  left  under  the  trees,  where  it  does  no  ^;ood.    In  our  eetip 
matnm  this  is  an  important  matter,  and  paitioularly  when  the 
cattle  are  hayhiff  cake  or  com,  which  shonld  go  to  benefit  the 
gnes  hmd  as  well  as  anist  in  fattening  the  animals.    To  meet  the 
nquimments  for  shade  and  shelter,  and  feeding  cattle  whilst 
feeding  on  the  pastures,  we  haye  designed  and  erected  upcn 
seyeral  eatates  dongated  sheds,  which  are  plaeed  in  such  a  esntnl 
position  as  to  be  aocesnble  to  the  cattle  when  feeding  on  ean 
adioining'  pastuies ;  and  as  they  become  accuatomed  to  be  lad 
there  onee  a  day  with  cake,  com,  Ac,  they  the  more  readily  tehe 
to  the  building  for  dnde  or  shdter  ae  they  may  leqmre.    The 
building  should  ooneist  of  a  shed  of  such  length  as  may  be  ie« 

Suirad,  haying  referenee  to  the  nmnber  of  cattle  to  be  acoommo- 
ated,  the  width  bdng  16  feet,  with  a  feedmg  path  S^fbet  wide, 
diyided  and  niled  off  into  12  feet  by  12  feet  bonee  snlBcient  for 
two  bullocks,  witii  a  store  room  at  one  end  for  hay,  staaw,  reota| 
cake,  or  corn.  The  building  should  be  thatched  with  reeds  or 
strew,  as  being  cooler  in  enmmer  than  either  slates  or  pantiles. 
The  floor  of  the  boxes  may  be  exeayated  1^  foot  deep  and  filled 
with  earth  for  littering  witii  strew  and  aeeumulating  manure,  or 
may  be  fllled  with  ashes  or  peat  to  absorb  the  urine,  the  solid  dung 
beiug  remoyed  as  cleanliness  dictates  to  a  manure  hespu  In  either 
mode  of  management  the  manure  is  in  a  conyement  plaoe  lor 
applying  to  the  adjoining  pastures. 

(To  be  continixed.) 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOMB  FABH. 

fforte  Labour  will  still  be  employed  at  eyery  opportunity  in  the 
tillage  of  the  farm,  dther  preparing  for  late  turnip  crops,  cape,  or 
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muitaid,  Ao.,  alBo  hone-hoeing,  and  the  intercnltiue  of  zoot  crope 
generally.  Hone  labour  wm  now  be  required  for  the  reaping 
machine  in  the  early  diBtricts.  Winter  oats,  lye,  the  Canadian 
and  other  early  white  oats,  will  be  forward  enongh  for  cutting ;  and 
in  order  to  make  long  days  at  this  work,  now  the  reaping  and 
tiring  machine  is  come  into  use.  it  will  require  change  of  horses. 
The  work  is  seyere  for  the  animals,  and  m  order  tlut  the  work 
may  proceed  without  delay  each  relay  of  horses  should  not  be 
worked  beyond  four  houn  at  a  time.  The  tying  with  wire  has 
been  objected  to,  and  ram  or  twine  is  now  recommended  instead ; 
but  in  point  of  fact  wire  need  not  cause  any  difficulty,  because  in 
cutting  the  wire  at  the  time  of  threshing  the  sheaves,  it  is  now 
removed  by  the  instrument  used  in  cutting,  and  none  will  be  found 
in  the  straw  when  properly  attended  to  at  the  time  of  threshing. 
Carting  of  hay  and  stacking  will  still  be  going  on  in  pasture  dis- 
tricts, and  also  upon  the  water  meadows  where  sheep  had  fed 
early  and  that  were  laid  up  for  hay  afterwards.  The  cost  of  labour 
in  mowing,  4c.,  in  the  water  meadow  where  the  mowing  machine 
cannot  be  used  is  a  great  drawback  to  such  pastures  as  compared 
with  the  value  of  produce  of  such  land  at  a  former  period  when 
labour  was  cheaper  and  more  plentiful,  especially  the  labour  by 
women  and  boys.  The  intercuftnre  of  root  crops  will  still  require 
constant  attention  by  hone-hoeing,  the  weeds  having  been  so 
abundant  this  year  amongst  the  root  crops,  and  the  weather  so 
much  against  their  destruction,  it  will  increase  the  labour  for  a 
much  longer  time,  in  fact  up  to  the  time  when  harvest  is  com- 
menced. The  home  farmer  should  remember  that  it  is  best  to 
have  as  much  of  the  root  crop  set  out  and  cleaned  before  harvest 
commences,  all  such  being  done  at  nearly  or  quite  double  cost 
during  the  harvest  periods.    In  fact,  it  is  nequently  impossible  to 

Sit  such  work  done  at  all  when  harvest  work  is  going  on.  All 
e  late-sown  turnips  will  probably  require  hoeing  by  hand  during 
the  harvest,  but  in  those  cases  where  hand  labour  is  scarce  the 
horse  hoe  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  and  economy  both 
between  the  rows  and  across  them.  In  cutting  out  the  roots 
crossways  it  leaves  the  plants  in  breaches,  but  nevertheless  it 
saves  them  from  being  stunted,  and  maintains  them  in  a  growing 
state  until  the  hand  labour  can  be  obtained  for  singling  and  finish- 
ing off  the  work.  In  setting  the  hoes  to  work  crosswavs  we  use 
three  cutting  shares  like  the  centre  share  in  an  ordinary  horse  hoe, 
in  fact  such  as  we  use  in  horse-hoeing  wheat  when  drilled  at 
12  inches ;  the  shares  then  each  cover  al^ut  8  or  9  inches. 

Hand  Labour  should  be  cleared  up  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
commencement  of  harvest  For  instance,  where  it  is  intended  to 
BOW  stubble  turnips,  as  fast  as  the  com  is  cut  the  manures  required 
for  drilling  should  be  got  ready  and  mixed  with  ashes,  so  that  no 
time  may  be  lost  in  Tight  work  and  trivial  matten  during  the 
harvest  The  hiring  of  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  for  hurest 
work  should  be  attended  to  immediately,  and  an  arrangement 
made  as  to  the  prices  to  be  ^id  for  labour.  These  matten  are 
more  particularly  necessary  m  those  situations  where  labouren 
are  rather  scarce,  and  where  the  labour  required  in  harvest  time  is 
fto  beyond  the  usual  staff  of  men  and  women  usually  employed 
upon  the  home  farm.  We  urge  this  matter  of  obtaining  sufficient 
labouren  in  order  that  the  horses  may  not  stand  in  the  stables  or 
be  turned  out  to  gnze  in  the  early  part  of  the  harvest,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  teamsmen  and  boys  at  liberty  for  harvest 
work  ;  for  we  consider  that  the  value  of  horse  labour  during  the 
fint  week  or  ten  days  of  the  harvest  is  of  as  much  or  more  value 
in  the  fields  than  at  any  time  in  the  whole  year,  because  m  case  of 
no  stubble  turnips  being  sown  the  autumn  tillage  bv  the  scarifier 
may  be  begun  in  preparation  for  root  crops  for  the  next  year. 
Instead  of  sowing  stubble  turnips  in  a  late  harvest  like  that  which 
we  are  now  antici]>ating,  it  will  be  well  to  sow  the  trifolium  of  the 
different  varieties  imm^iately  the  com  is  cut,  and  harrow-in  upon 
the  com  stubbles,  4c.,  between  the  stocks  or  pocks  of  com.  In 
this  we  may  ho]>e  to  avoid  the  slugs,  the  greatest  enemy  we  have 
to  contend  with  in  trifolium  cultivation.  The  shepherd  and  cattle- 
men will  now  be  fully  employed,  and  be  required  to  feed  the  sheep 
liberally,  and  particularly  the  Down  ewes,  which  will  now  have 
the  rams  with  them.  In  case  the  ewes  are  in  low  condition  or 
feeding  on  bare  keep  in  grass,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  a 
daily  fold  of  rape  or  mustard,  and  a  few  cracked  beans  if  it  is 


is  desirable  so  that  they  may  bring  their  fint  calf  in  the  May 
month.  The  calves,  too,  of  various  sizes  must  be  properly  fed  and 
cared  for,  when  thc^  are  quite  voung  as  weanen  they  will  get 
milk  and  meal  only,  except  a  little  sweet  hay  to  pick,  or  if  tumed 
out  at  daytime  to  learn  to  eat  pass  it  should  be  m  a  dry  sheltored 
paddock,  and  if  with  a  hovel  m  it  so  much  the  better  in  wet  or 
stormy  weather.  Cabbage  seed  should  now  be  in  beds  for  planting 
in  the  autumn  and  early  sprmg. 

THE  FORTHCOMING  DAIRY  SHOW. 

THk  prize  list  of  the  fourth  annual  Dairy  Show,  to  be  held  in 
London  by  the  British  Dairy  Farmen'  Association  on  the  18th 


and  four  following  days  of  October  next,  contains  offen  of  plats 
money,  and  medaui  to  the  estimated  value  of  about  £1600,  and  is 
divided  into  live  stock— comprising  dairy  cattle  and  goats,  poultry 
and  Pigeons ;  dairy  produce^  including  clotted  cream  and  dairy 
salt  I  dairy  utensils,  comprismg  apparatus  for  cheese  and  butter- 


making,  vehicles  for  conveying  milk,  milking  machines,  and  cow- 
house fittings ;  and  finally  models  and  drawings  of  dairy  home- 
steads. Several  alterations  and  additions  are  noticeable  in 
comparison  with  the  schedule  of  last  year,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  the  following  :— 

CowB.-*In  ShorthomSj  not  eligible  for  the  Herd  Book,  four 
prizes  are  to  be  awarded  mstead  of  three,  and  the  entries  will  be 
made  singly  and  not  by  pairs.    The  "any  other  breed''  daas. 


The  class  for  "  any  other  breed  of  bulls  "  is  similarly  changed  to 
any  other  "  pure  **  brrad. 

GOATS.>-An  extra  class  is  provided  for  '^ maiden"  goats  over 
twelve  months  and  under  two  yeanu  with  a  view  to  disoounge 
the  practice  of  too  early  breeding.  A  silver  medal  is  offered  fyr 
the  best  kid. 

CHSS8B.--The  Stilton  class  is  open  to  maken  only,  and  the 
prizes  doubled  in  value  to  encourage  manufacturen.  An  additional 
class  appean  for  "  loaf  cheese,''  and  one  for  cream  or  soft  cheeae. 
Fair.-^Sntnea  here  are  also  restricted  to  maken  this  year,  and 
the  fint  prize  is  a  gold  medal  and  £10,  instead  of  a  silver  medal 
and  £80.  The  champion  prize  is  done  away  with  in  the  cheese 
classes  and  fair,  it  bemg  justly  considered  impossible  to  designate 
the  best  cheese  out  of  so  many  different  kinds.  /V>rff^.— This  is 
classified  under  the  various  known  varieties  in  this  oountrv,  such 
as  the  Boqnefort,  Gorgomola,  Gmy^re,  Parmesan,  Edam,  Goudar, 
and  Soft  Cheese,  mstead  of  the  plan  previously  adopted,  as  French, 
Oerman,  4c..  thus  offering  fair  competition  in  each  class  between 
specimens  oi  the  same  kmd,  which  before  could  not  possibly  be 
done. 

Clotted  cream  is  now  added,  with  a  silver  and  bronze  medal  as 
prizes  for  the  two  best  samples  of  not  less  than  8  Its. 

BiTTTBR. — Fresh. — ^In  order  to  better  apportion  the  prizes  to  the 
number  of  entries,  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  Channel  Islands 
cattle,  which  has  generally  the  advantage  over  other  makes,  is 
classified  by  itself,  the  remainder  being  subdivided  into  lumps  of 
2  lbs.  and  prints  oi  1  lb.  (7tfrec?.— Scotcn  and  Welsh  this  jear  will 
compete  together  in  the  '^  any  other  variety  "  class.  Foretgn  f  oims 
but  two  classes—"  fresh  "  and  "  cured,"  instead  of  "  fresh,  saltedL 
or  preserved"  being  all  jumbled  up  together  under  the  names  ox 
the  various  countries  whence  they  are  sent,  which  has  hitherto 
resulted  in  a  series  of  emptv  classes. 

Dairy  salt  forms  a  novelty  this  year,  the  prize  being  a  nlver 
medal    The  quality  ia  to  be  judged  by  analysis. 

Daibt  Utbhsiia— Medals  are  offered  for  the  best  collection 
independently  of  those  shown  in  action,  thus  having  a  class  to 
themselves.  In  cheese  and  butter-making  the  fees  are  reduced  from 
£6  to  a  guinea  in  order  to  encourage  manufacturen  to  compete. 

Milking  machines,  with  a  silver  medal  as  prize,  are  also  a  novelty 
on  this  occasion. 

Vehicles  for  the  conveyance  of  milk  have  three  classes  instea^ 
of  one,  being  divided  into  those  for  station  purposes,  for  retail 
delivery,  and  for  perambulaton  or  trucks. 

Models  and  drawings  will  be  designed  this  year  for  the  accom- 
modation of  from  twenty  to  eighty  cows  instead  of  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred,  and  the  fee  of  entry  is  reduced  by  one-half.  One 
great  feature  in  the  schedule  ia  the  reduction  of  entiy  fees  to 
memben  of  the  Association,  by  which  subscribera  are  allowed  the 
advantage  of  25, 80,  and  in  some  instances  85  per  cent,  diaoount 
upon  the  fees  of  non-memben. 

Schedules  may  be  obtained  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr. 
H.  S.  Holmes  Pegler,  at  the  offices  of  the  Society,  446,  Strand, 
London. 

MOULTING. 

Wb  have  before  written  about  moulting,  but  as  the  season  oomea 
round  we  find  it  well  to  remind  our  readen  of  the  special  points  to 
which  care  should  be  given  in  the  poultry  yard.  We  should 
expect  fowls  to  be  late  this  season  m  going  into  the  moult ; 
summer  heat  generally  hastens  it,  and  of  that  we  have  bad  little 
enough  as  yet.  At  the  last  show,  too,  which  we  saw  late  in  May, 
birds  were  in  much  better  plumage  than  they  usually  are  at 
that  time  of  year.  Our  birds  have  thus  far,  however,  been  most 
irregular  in  beginning  to  change  their  feathen :  some  have  been 
quite  ragged  for  a  month,  othere  are  still  in  plumage  fit  for  the 
snow  pen.  The  year  is  strange,  and  many  thin^  oome  about  oon- 
trary  to  expectation.  As  far  as  our  oMervation  goes  the  birds 
which  have  been  earl^r  to  lose  their  feathen  are  those  which  hAve 
warm  houses  into  wmch  they  are  shut  at  night,  and  in  which 
they  consequently  pass  many  houn  in  a  much  ug^her  temperatnxe 
than  that  of  the  external  air ;  those  still  in  plumaf^  are  tne  birds 
which  roost  under  rough  sheds  and  feel  the  cold  and  damp  of 
night. 
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Xonlting  may  be  hastened  or  retarded,  therefore  it  is  useful  to 
obserre  tlw  month  in  whidi  we  find  it  best  for  poultry  to  moult. 
It  is  common  to  hear  fanciers  say  in  June,  ''See  how  well 
ay  bMfl  are  goinff  into  the  moult."  For  our  part  we  prefer  the 
bads  not  to  loae  their  feathers  till  the  middle  of  Ausust,  especi* 
iUt  the  hens,  for  we  haTe  obeerred  that  if  tiiey  beinn  to  do  so 
eulier  the  moult  is  almost  always  a  partial  one  only,  and  they 
l^entlly  then  fall  into  another  in  Norember,  just  when  the 
ezli^bitor  wants  them  to  be  in  good  pluma^^e  for  the  great  ^ows, 
andtiMBT  remaizi  weak  through  the  early  winter  when  eyerybody 
wAm  oeas  to  lay.  With  cocks  the  moult  is  a  different  matter : 
tiie  ze-fonnation  of  tail  and  hackle  feathers  takes  a  long  time,  ana 
tbe  operation  is  rarely  repeated  in  the  same  season  :  the  sooner 
tiw^oie  that  they  begin  to  drop  their  strong  quill  feathers  the 
better.  Those  oocks  seem  to  go  best  through  the  strain  which  first 
kee  tboie  feathers,  and  then  when  the  new  ones  are  half  grown 
drop  all  the  body  feathers  at  once ;  theee  are  rapidly  replaced,  and 
the  oiniB'  fall  plumage  is  seen  altogether  in  its  fresh  IxMuty. 

Sow  are  we,  then,  to  hasten  the  operation  when  we  desire  to 
ha?e  the  birds  in  plumage  for  the  autumn  shows  ?  We  should 
sepaiate  cocks  and  nens  now,  and  take  care  that  all  go  into  their 
houcs  at  night.  The  former  we  should  place  in  enclosed  runs, 
snail  and  warm  quarters  seem  to  promote  the  moult.  Care  must, 
howerer,  be  taken  to  keep  all  birds  out  of  the  sun  when  the  fresh 
hacUe  and  saddle  feathers  are  coming  ,*  it  would  be  sure  to  tinge 
all  pale  and  delicate,  aad  indeed  almost  all  colours,  and  spoil  them 
for  the  season.  The  moult  of  hens  of  all  sitting  yarieties  may  be 
much  more  easily  hastened.  By  this  time  of  year  they  become 
broody  after  laymg  small  batches  of  ep^gs ;  let  uiem  amuse  them- 
selTes  with  sittmg  for  a  month  on  a  ohma  egg  or  two.  If  they  are 
then  taken  ofE  the  nest  and  shut  up  for  a  few  days  in  an  exhi- 
bition pen  they  will  go  to  pieces  all  at  once,  and  we  always  find 
that  h^  which  do  tms,  eyen  though  they  look  for  a  week  or  two 
like  naked  skeletons,  pass  best  through  the  moult  and  come  most 
aniokly  into  full  plumage.  Thoee  who  require  autumn  chickens 
nr  winter  use  can  giye  their  hens  some  real  eggs  now  in  lieu  of 
shim  ones  ;  tiie  efEect  will  be  the  same,  only  that  they  will  moult 
a  little  later.  They  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  good  food  which 
tiiey  will  get  with  the  chickens  and  for  the  warmth  of  the  coop. 
It  isa  good  plan  to  rear  crossbred  chickens  at  this  time  of  year ;  the 
oeat  strength  thrown  into  the  constitution  by  a  fresh  cross  enables 
&m  to  resist  the  chills  of  autumn.  For  this  purpose  the  cocks, 
instead  of  being  isolated,  may  haye  one  or  two  hens  ciyen  them 
of  some  other  sorts  and  of  no  great  yalue.  We  thixik  it  unsafe 
erer  to  put  hens  of  great  yalue  as  stock  birds  with  a  male  bird  of 
a  difEerent  breed. 

As  to  food  to  stimulate  the  moult  special  diet  is  rarely  needful, 
and,  as  we  haye  often  said,  we  abhor  stimulants.  Iron  mixture 
iaue  water  is  yery  useful  and  should  constantly  be  giyen.  A 
minute  quantity  of  saffron,  too,  may  be  boiled  in  water,  and  a  few 
flpoonfnls  of  the  decoction  occasionally  put  in  the  water.  If  the 
cocks  become  yery  pale  in  comb  they  may  haye  a  little  Bpratt's 
food  mixed,  acoordmff  to  directions  we  haye  often  giyen,  with 
other  meal ;  but  ayoid  stuffing  them,  because  they  are  moulting. 
We  haye  uown  obese  and  useless  birds  quite  cured  by  reduc- 
tkm :  on  the  other  hand,  we  haye  seen  seyeral  instances  m  which 
peeiuiarly  fine  cocks  haye  been  fed  highly  with  bread  and  ale  and 
ether  dainties  to  get  them  on,  and  haye  died  in  sudden  fits  just 
as  they  were  attaining  full  beauty  and  were  entered  for  Bimun|;- 
ham  or  the  Crystal  Palace.  Hens,  too,  should  haye  the  iron  tonic, 
but  not  any  stimulant  at  all.  Sncn  foods  only  make  them  produce 
eggs  instead  of  feathers,  and  excite  Uiem  when  the  system  should 
be  somewhat  dormant. 

Occasionally  it  may  be  wished  to  retard  the  moult  of  a  hen  for 
a  September  show ;  we  object  altogether  to  show  at  this  time  of 
year.  Btill,  if  this  should  be  necessary,  and  some  hen  proikiiseB  to 
retain  her  plumage,  separate  her  from  the  cock  entirely,  let  her 
roost  in  a  cold  pl«;e,  giye  her  no  nest  egg,  remoye  those  she  lays 
daily,  and  shomd  she  show  the  slightest  inclination  to  become 
broody  turn  her  off  Uie  nest  at  once.  We  haye  occasionally  kept 
a  hen  in  plumage  in  this  way ;  bat  the  probability  is,  that  should  tne 
show  room  be  hot,  when  the  judge  comes  round  in  the  morning  a 
sudden  moult  will  haye  come  on,  and  the  bird  will  be  standing  on 
a  regular  feather  bed  of  her  own  down.  We  haye  known  instances 
in  which  inexperienced  exhibitors  haye  put  down  such  metamor- 
phoses to  fom  play,  and  haye  fancied  that  their  fayourites  had 
imt  plucked !— %. 

VARIETIES. 

DuRDT e  the  past  few  days  the  weather  has  considerably  im* 
pnyed,  and  has  had  a  marked  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  nain 
crops,  as  well  as  haying  facilitated  the  securing  of  hay,  which  for 
many  weeks  has  been  exposed  in  the  fields.  In  the  south  of 
England  the  com  is  at  last  ^*  changing,"  and  an  Essex  correspon- 
dent informs  us  tha,t  haryest  has  commenced  on  the  light  lands  of 
that  county  by  the  cuttine  of  rye.  Wheat  crops  in  the  same  die* 
trie^-that  is,  on  U^t  sous— are  looting  well,  as  also  is  barley ; 
but  on  heayy  lands  weeds  predominate,  and  the  haryest,  eyen 
ondor  the  most  fayonrable  weather  influences,  must  be  a  yery  im« 


satisfactory  one.  Boot  crops,  too,  are  extremely  late  and  poor : 
and  potatoes,  except  the  latest  sorts,  are  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  murrain. 

— ^  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Agricul- 
tural Society  the  Finance  Committee  reported  that  the  balance  at 
the  bankers  on  July  81st  was  £15,711,  and  they  recommended  that 
theSecretaiy  be  authorised  to  sell  out  £10,000  New  Three  per  Cents, 
now  standing  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  to  meet  the  claims  arising 
from  the  Exhibition  at  Eilbnm.  Li  presenting  this  report  Colonel 
Eingsoote  said  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  state  the  exact 
loss  resulting  from  the  Exhibition,  but  so  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained it  would  come  to  about  £10,000. 

—  In  some  of  the  old  poullTy  books  allusion  is  made  to 
**  hen-cocks  " — %jb^  fowls  whicn  were  apparently  neither  cocks  nor 
hens.  This  has  often  been  derided  as  a  nustaJce,  and  it  has  been 
asserted  that  such  are  always  old  hens  which  haye  partially 
assumed  the  male  plumage.  We  haye  this  year  frequently  seen 
a  young  bird  which  is  apparently  an  instance  of  the  abnormal 
monstrosity.  It  is  a  Silyer-Grey  Dorking  with  the  head  and 
expression  of  a  hen,  but  the  plumage  of  a  cockereL  It  carries 
its  tail  somewhat  low,  but  is  fast  assuming  the  hackles  and 
mature  plumage  of  a  cock. 

THB  VALUE  OF  Bbb8.— A  bce-master  of  repute,  the  Key. 

M.  Sauppe,  in  Lttckendorf,  makes  the  foUowisg  calculation,  in- 
tended to  proye  the  great  agricultural  and  economical  importance 
of  the  rearing  of  bees :— Of  each  of  the  17,000  hives  to  be  met 
with  in  Saxony,  10,000  bees  fiy  out  per  diem— equal  to  170  mil- 
lions—each bee  four  times,  equal  to  680  millions,  or,  in  100  days, 
e^ual  to  680,000  millions.  Each  bee.  before  flying  homeward, 
yisits  60  flowers,  therefore  the  whole  assemblage  has  yisited 
8^400,000  millions  of  flowers.  If  out  of  the  ten  only  one  flower 
has  become  fertilised,  840,000  millions  of  fertilised  flowers  would 
be  the  result.  Supposing  the  reward  for  the  fertilisation  of  5000 
flowers  to  be  one  German  pfennig,  the  united  bees  of  Saxony 
haye  obtained  per  annum  a  sum  of  68  millions  pfennige--680,000 
marks  (£84,000  sterling).  Each  hiye  represents  in  this  way  a 
yalue  of  £2  sterling. 

Wb  understand  that  Spratt's  patent  food  will  be  supplied 

to  the  animals  at  the  forthcoming  National  Show  of  sporting 
dogs  at  Birmingham.  This  food  is  being  supplied  to  the  dogs  at 
the  present  Birmingham  Hound  Show,  and  giyes  great  satisfa<^on. 

TAKING  BEES  TO  THE  MOORS. 

Hbathbr,  it  is  well  known,  yields  honey  in  great  abundance. 
This  plant  flowers  freely,  generally  speaking,  and  comes  into 
blossom  in  August  when  cloyer,  limes,  and  bramble  bushes  haye 
passed  their  flowering  season.  Heather  is  of  some^  nay,  great 
importance  in  apiculture.  In  favourable  seasons  it  gives  the 
bee-keepers  in  many  districts  the  chance  of  an  additional  month 
of  honey-gathering.  In  such  seasons  when  the  bees  are  taken  to 
the  moors  they  have  a  time  of  activity  and  noise ;  they  gather 
abundance  of  honey ;  the  outdoor  worxers  seem  to  be  m  a  tre- 
mendous hurry  to  accumulate  stores,  running  out  of  the  hives 
and  flying  off  to  the  heather  as  fast  as  they  can.  Hives  speedUy 
become  heavy :  breeding  recommences ;  the  indoor  workers  are 
overtasked,  and  cannot  carry  aloft  and  store  away  all  the  honey 
that  is  brought  to  them.  A  wet  day  or  two  interfering  with 
outdoor  labour  is  not  ail  loss  and  mndrance,  for  the  bees  in 
such  days  attend  to  home  duties— carry  aloft  the  aocumnlations  of 
honey  and  lock  it  up.  In  this  way  the  arrears  of  indoor  labour 
are  met  and  removed,  and  preparations  made  for  the  reception  of 
future  accumulations.  Ajiy  observant  bee-keeper  cannot  fail 
to  remark  how  &st  the  bees  of  strong  stocks  with  empty  cells 
work  when  honey  is  abundant,  and  also  after  a  short  time  of  rest 
during  a  flush  of  honey. 

The  practice  of  removing  bees  to  the  moors  is  common  and 
general  in  Scotland  and  Germany,  but  not  so  common  in  England, 
still  many  apiarians  here  resort  to  it  with  advantage.  In  many 
counties,  both  north  and  south,  the  heather  of  England  cannot 
weU  be  surpassed  for  excellence.  Here,  in  this  north  comer  of 
Cheshire,  we  are  about  twenty  miles  from  Delamere  Forest,  in 
which  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  excellent  and  accessible 
heather ;  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  Glossop  Moors, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  ranges  of  hills  in  Derbydiire,  clad  with 
heather.  We  have  hitherto  preferred  the  moors  of  Derbyshire, 
and  our  bees  have  been  taken  there  nearly  every  season  for 
sixteen  y^ears. 

Our  hives  have  cross  sticks  in  them,  and  can  bear  pretty 
rough  handling  or  treatment  by  the  wa^^.  To  guard  against 
suffocation  is  the  only  necessary  precaution  in  our  case.  The 
hives  are  well  ventilated  by  placmg  over  their  doors  and  crown 
holes  fly-proof  wire,  and  m  this  way  fresh  air  is  admitted  and 
thorough  ventilation  given  to  the  bees  during  the  journey  to  and 
from  the  moors.  Without  good  ventilation  suffocation  is  likely 
to  result,  for  when  the  doors  of  hives  are  closed  all  natural  venti- 
lation ceases.  Some  bee-keepers  ventilate  their  hives  bj  tying 
thin  towelling  over  their  months,  and  raise  them  off  their  boara 
abont  2  inches.  There  are  other  modes  of  ventilation,  and  pro- 
bably evetyone  thinb  his  own  plan  the  best. 
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The  time  to  zemoye  bees  to  the  moozs  depends  on  the  aeaeon. 
In  1868  we  took  onzm  on  the  24th  of  Jnly,  and  were  not  one  day 
too  soon ;  again  we  have  been  as  late  as  the  20th  of  Augnst,  and 
were  not  a  day  too  late.  This  year  the  heather,  indeed  every  kind 
of  crop,  is  nnusually  late :  and  when  we  remember  that  ahnost  OTezy 
season  tterweatfaer  faiis  mfore  the  heather,  that  irwy  seldom  after 
the  firet  ten  d^r>  of  September  do  bees  gain  in  wai|^  eren 
thoagh  the  meessbe  clad  aivl  bright  in  their  pnrple  robM,  we  are 
oompeUedtv  ooBsiilertfaiB  season  whether  it  is  or  is  not  advisable 
to  take  ovTBii  Eiidenifty  the  heatiMr  will  no*  be  hi  fuU  iknrer 
tin  BeptsmlMr  this  year,  and  if  the  preseot  raiiif  weaitbar  con- 
tinue much  of  the  heather  will  net  blossom  ai  all,  ornot  blossom 
to  be^f  adrantflgB  to  beeSk  The  bees  in  Sootland  have  hitherto 
dbne  bat  httis  good  on  the-elover  this  year  by  reason  of  the  oold 
niBv  weather,  and  almost  all  the  bee^eepsrs  I  met  there  intend, 
or  md  intend  when  I  left  tiiem.  to  take  their  hiiies-  to  iHm  bratiMr. 
Hsving  known  hives  gather  50, 60,  and  70  Ihs.  ewdi  on  the  moors 
in  a^short  time,  I  dam  not  advise  aoyiied^  not  to  take  them  this 
year.  Vm  me  to  take  mine  wonid  be  a&raaveotore.  The  eicpsBse 
would  be  about  half  a  crown  per  hive,  t^  risk  of  losing  bees 
diDing  stormy  weather  veir  great,  and  the  prospect  of  gam  but 
small.  Half  a  crown  will  buy  10  lbs.  of  |;eod  sugar,  and  this 
boiled  into  good  syrup  and  properly  admmisteDsd  to  a  hive  wpl 
be  about  enough  of  food  for  a  hive  of  ordinary  numbers  or 
stxeogth  till  tiie  spring  of  next  yeaar.  A  great  philosopher  in  our 
township,  I  am  told,  pzedioted  that  this  year,  1879,  would  be  one 
of  calamity  by  reason  of  spots  on  the  sun.  It  osrtainly  has 
been,  a  year  of  disappointment  to  bee-keepcis,  but  let  us  hope 
that  the  ^>ots  will  be  off  the  sun  before  he  makes  his  mpear- 
asioe  in  lutix^  1860,  and  that  a  good  season  will  follow. — 
A.  PameRSw,  Sale, 

BEES  AT  THE  BIRMINGHAM  SHOW. 

Thb  Ber.  Herbert  Peel  seems  to  have  set  before  him  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  bee-keeperB*  association  in  everyoounty  in  Bneland 
and  with  a  view  of  settinff  the  ball  rolling  in  Warwickshire  he,  in 
conjunction  with  Ifir.  Vtlliers  Blakemoxe,  determined  to  hold  an 
aittcultural  ezhlbitioB  at  the  annual  show  of  the  Birmingham 
Bo^ical  and  Horticultural  Society,  by  whom  the  prize  money  in 
tSbbi  case  is  provided.  To  the  kindness  and  energy  of  the  latter 
sentleman  much  is  duejwhile  he  must  be  gratified  at  the  intense 
interest  ezdted  by  the  Sxhibition. 

The  hives,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  call  for  little  com- 
ment beyond  what  they  have  already  received  in  these  columns  in 
oar  repdrtsof  SUbnm  and  South  Kensingtcm.  Mr.  Fug^le, how- 
ever, in  OhMS  G,  for  the  best  and  cheapest  hive  for  oottagen'  use, 
shows  a  really  good  article,  well  made  m  yellow  deal  with  sections 
and  super  cover,  for  10<.  6d,  The  sections  are  arranged  thua  :-^n 
Uie  Mve  sides,  when  the  seetionA  are  in  position,  rests  a  wooden 
&ame  about  4  inches  deep.  This  frame  is,  in  fact,  an  extension 
upwards  of  the  hive  proper  to  give  room  for  super  honey.  Over 
this  frame  are  placed  as  a  cover  seven  slats  which  touch  at  tiksir 
ed^,  and  on  the  under  side  of  the  slats  are  fixed  the  sections  by 
a  smgle  screw,  so  that  the  lifting  of  the  slat  brings  up  two  sections 
with  it,  and  at  the  side  of  these  a  dummy  is  used  to  give  lateml 
movement,  and  thus  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  boxes  when 
filled.  The  plan  is  simple,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  worked  suc- 
cessfully by  cottagers  than  many  we  luive  seen.  This  hiye  de- 
servedly stand8  fint,  while  Mr.  Green  makes  an  esoeUent  seoond 
with  his  Cotta^  Myrtle,  with  which  the  readers  of  tlus  Journal 
must  be  familiar.  In  honey  nothing  worthy  of  remark  was 
shown,  nor  could  indeed  such  be  expected  with  such  a  season  as 
we  have  experienced. 

In  the  driving  competition  the  times  were  wonderfully  short, 
Mr.  C.  N.  Abbott  drivmg  and  transferring  in  9  min.  45  sec.,  Mr. 
Walton  in  11  min.  66  sec.,  and  Mr.  J.  Abbott  in  12  min.  56  sec. 
The  great  attraction  of  the  Exhibition  was,  however,  the  bee  tent 
in  which  Mr.  Cheshire  lectured  to  crowded  and  delighted  audiences, 
Mr.  Walton  acting  as  his  operator.  The  manner  in  which  the 
bees  were  handled  filled  all  with  extreme  astonishment,  while  the 
descriptions  of  the  wonders  of  the  anatomy  of  the  insect  and  its 
marv^ous  adaptation  created  so  much  interest  that  the  aocommo- 
datiou  the  tent  afforded  was  sorely  taxed,  hundreds  waiting  for 
admission  at  the  close  of  each  display.  At  midday  on  Satmday 
Mr.  Cheshire  lectured  through  an  mterpreter  (Mr.  Fowler)  to  me 
deaf  and  dumb  school,  whose  power  of  communicating  to  the 
children  was  as  marvellous  to  the  onlookers  as  was  the  tamewess 
of  the  bees  to  them. 

The  primaiy  object  of  the  gathering  has  been  achieved,  in  that 
many  Imve  signified  their  intention  of  joining  the  proposed  Asso- 
ciation, while  Mr.  Bower  has  been  requested  to  accept  the  bon. 
secretariat.  If  he  accept,  as  we  are  given  to  underBtand  he  is 
likely  to  do,  the  Warwickshire  Bee-keepers'  Association  may  be 
regarded  as  a,  fait  accompli. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Toxma  Eabbtts  Dtikg  (J7.  iK).— The  age  at  which  your  Babbits  die 
BuggestB  that  fnmi  some  cauR  or  other  tbejsnumritds  to  pass  ttaroo^  the 


period  of  mcmlttag.  BabUts  an  bom  with  fine,  onzlj,  wooUv,  doll  in 
darker  than  that  Vbey  wfilhave  when  older.  About  the  age  ofhom  thiitr 
to  forty  days  this  for  falls  otL  and  it  fa  replaced  by  a  permanent  fur  that 
givee  the  ftnmdatioB  and  toe  parttcnlarittea  of  Its  ooat.  This  criala  af 
nature  paaaee  unperoalTed  if  the  BabUts  an  kept  want,  chaa,  and  the 
moMwr  has  been  well  fed  to  allow  of  her  being  a  good  mixBa.  Sqan^ei 
from  their  mothtr  tbagr  mast  hatve  food  ooiapoaed  of  gralae  and  gnat 
plaata.  If  moolttng  is  not  a  diaeaae  it  ia,  BeTerthelen»  a  crliig  of  nature 
which  happens  at  teething,  and  which  may  give  liaa  to  nuuy  lymptoma 
and  afflectaona.  OonvnlBloBi  oconr  when  mralting  doea  not  take  plaoe  at 
the  time  presoribed  bj  natme ;  the  RaHMt  beeomea  low  wfttiont  appattta. 
and  it  ia  not  ran  to  aae  ft  aslsed  witb  cenvultiana,  wbAoh  soeoaadeMiL 
other  Isy  fveqaaat  flti^  and  nArich  oaaae  deatii  wtthio  tw«ty4oar  haaik 
Treatnaent^Tbe  diaaeaWsa  «C  bodiae  ahowa  diaooknued  tjaanaa— a  red 
Ucraid  in  the  iataatlaM.  Tha  tnatment  conalata  ia  keeping  them  ^sazm 
with  fifteen  gsaina  of  camphor  a<lay«  and  as  aoon  as  they  oaaeat  glvoihan 
watercnaaea  and  a  little  boiled  baxtay  irith  a  Uttie  salt. 

FBXDIRO  ^wiiS  CE.  R,  P.)f-T!hiBxe  ia  no  advlaed  proportions  in  nizlnr 
maize  or  croahed  oeia  with  boiled  vegetablee.  The  more  of  tiie  corn  that  la 
given  to  the  fowls  tha  move  their  fattening  is  proeBoted.  We  ahoald  nafe 
add  more  than  oas-panad  to  < 


VLJBfOVATm  Kbrnr  IfiUdMIWB  (A.  0.)^-ln  the  oase  of 

lyinirtoolow  to  bedmins^wa  have  had  aona  iaatanaaaof ^ ^ 

fattring  been  effeotad  fay  tbeadditiaa oCroad ecraplnga  or  elean  floe  gEaaeU 
if  the  land  ia  paaty**  laid  on  and  spread  aevenU  inchea  deep.  This  applica- 
tion of  compoet,  Ac,  wiU  make  the  land  firm  and  more  productive ;  but  ia 
the  event  of  manure  being  required,  we  recommend  a  top-dressing  of  4  ewt. 
to  6  cwt.  of  mineral  superpboepbate  per  acre.  We  hare  lat^  had  an  inaa> 
tratioB  of  tUs  where  the  paataie  laid  low  and  sold,  and  tira  amall  flaa  nubia 
pradominatodiatbataeriiage;  yefe,sinoawB  hatvo  applied  the  above  namtl 
dxenaiag,  the  oaMde  gpaaaao  eionly  that  th^  eat  themshes  now  as  wellaa 
thegnoai 

HBTSOBOLOGIGAL  QBaBBrYATIOKS. 
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BEMA&KS. 
6tb«— Oool  but  fair ;  not  mudi  sunshine :  very  slight  ahovrar  2 JO  p.af . 
7tJtu— Fine  sunshiny  morning ;  overcast  by  3  P  JL ;  shower  at  S  P  J[. ;  heavy 

shower  at  S.60  P.2L ;  wet  evening. 
8th<^Vlair  thronghontf  but  very  dull. 
9ih^— Vecy  dull  in  early  morning,  afterwaida  fine  facfglit  day. 
lOth^— FIna  bright  morning,  bat  from  10  a.m.  very  (hick  and  fog'lika ;  va^ 

litfcle  aonahlne  after  11  ▲.if.  but  no  rain ;  very  calm, 
llth^— Fine  bright  mocning ;  cloudy  during  the  day,  at  times  very  dark 

and  stormy-looking ;  very  ctum  all  day  ;  starliglit  night. 
Uth^-Yery  fine  bright  day ;  hot  sun,  but  oool  pleasant  vrind. 

A  fine  dry  vveek,  bat  cooler  than  tte  pieviona  oSe,  and  rather  balow  Iha 
average  for  the  time  of  year.--0.  J.  BTMONB. 

■■■■■  ^       ,  ■—  ■— 

COTBNT  QAfiDBN  MABKBT.-Arousr  18. 

This  warm  vreather  is  sending  the  soft  fruit  in  fast*  and  this  week  vrfll 
see  the  bulk  of  it.    Demand  has  been  good  at  improved  prices. 
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Artichokes dosen 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans,  Kidney.,     f  100 

Beet,Bed dozen 

Broccoli  bundle 

Brussels  Bproota  i  sieve 

Cabbage dosen 

Carrots bnnch 

Capsicums ^100 

Cauliflowers ....    doMn 

Celery  bundle 
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8.  d.  ad 

Mushrooms  ....     pf»ttle  l  Stof  • 

Mustard  A  Cress  punnet  0  8  0  0 

Onions bushel  8  8  4  0 

piokUng  quart  0  4  0  0 

Parsley....  dox. bunches  8  6  0  0 

Parsnips doxen  O  O  0   0 
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Potatoes h>QsheI  8  8  4  a 

Kidney budhel  4  0  8  0 
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Bhubarb bundle  0  0  8  8 
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Shallots ^A   o  8  0  0 

Spinach  buek^l   s  •  4   0 

Tiimlpa  bvaicift  e  •  0  a 
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ftot  obaertatiooB  taken  ntear  I^andoii  dvdag  fert7»thne  jmn,  th4  avwage  da;  tomperatme  of  the  vweek  is  72.6^ ;  and  its  nigbt 


LIBOSNa  :AND  BSNOVATINQ  VINES. 

|BK«  ii^  liflibr  of  Vioee  i»  deferred  until 
'tihe  leaTea  Ml  the  start  is  not  nearly  so 
satisfactoiy/^'is  a  sentence  of  considerable 
''  importance- which  I  extract  from  the  prac<- 
tical  inBtmctions.  given  in  "  Work  for  the 
Week''  of  yoor  last  issne*  Having  lifted 
Via^satdif^erent  periods  of  the  year — namely) 

in  aEnnoMf,  automn,  wintor^  ana  springy  aad 

having  adi^Ktod  ttanona  modes  of  renovation  in 
deafing  with  Vines  and  Vine  borden,  I  may  perluipe 
nsefoUy  oemmnniesfte  a  little  of  my  experience  on 
this  subject.  When  I  was  a  much  vonnger  man  than 
I  am  now,  and  intensely  in  earnest  in  gathering  knowledge 
on  madical  gardening,  I  remember  with  what  pleasure  I 
reaa  articles  in  the  6ld  "  Cottage  Gardener "  when  they 
apPGaied  just  in  time  for  the  instmctions  contained  therein 
to  oe  earned  out ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  disappointed 
I  was  when  an  article  wajs  published  just  too  late  to  be  of 
use  to  me.  I  therefore  refer  to  the  snbject  in  hand  now, 
not  because  I  feel  that  I  have  anything  new  or  of  great 
importance  to  record,  but  mainly  because  what  I  have  to 
say  shall  be  said  in  good  time  to  be  of  use,  IE  any  use  can 
be  extracted  from  my  observations  on  lifting  Vines^ 

Grape^owing  is  either  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  or 
the  greatest  troublea  of  the  gardener — ^pleasure  when  the 
oops  are  good,  and  he  is  proud  of  showing  them  ;  trouble 
when  they  are  a  failare,  and  he  is  afraid  of  visitors  seeing 
them.  In  some  cases  where  Gktipe  crops  are  notorious  for 
their  inferiority  the  fault  rests  with  the  manager  ;  in  other 
09068  the  failure  arises  from  causes  beyond  his  control.  If 
a  gardener  has  well  constructed  and  efficiently  heated  vine- 
ries provided,  has  abundance  of  good  soil  at  his  command, 
and  has  had  full  liberty  to  carry  out  his  plans  without 
Modiance  for  a  number  of  years,  and  he  yet  fails  to  pro- 
duce ^ood  Grapes,  then  we  are  driven  to  the  condusion  that 
thoe  has  been  an  error  in  management  somewhere ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  houses  are  radically  bad,  dark,  heavy, 
t&mbledown  strnctnrts,  or  if  they  are  situated  in  a  swamp, 
or  in  a  district  where  the  soil  is  oompaiativdy  sterile,  and 
for  agricnltnral  purposes  dear  at  10».  an  acre  (and  good 
8oil  cannot  be  purchased),  then  superior  Grapes  cannot  be 
expected.  Again,  if  a  gardener  uniortunately  inherits  :&om 
a  predecessor  Vines  in  a  thoroughly  bad  state,  carrying  poor 
crops  of  fruit  and  large  crops  of  mealy  bug,  he  is  to  be 
pitied,  and  certainly  ought  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  fails  to 
render  the  Vines  cfean,  healthy,  and  productive  in  a  year 
or  two. 

Nine  good  gardeners  out  of  ten.  would  in  a  case  of  the 
kind  just  noted  advise  that  the  old  Vines  be  removed  and 
also  iiie  old  borders,  that  the  house  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  painted,  that  new  borders  be  made  and  young  Vines  be 

{>lanted.  That  would  be  attacking  the  evil  at  its  root  and 
ayin^afirm  foundation  for  future  success.  But  owners 
of  Vmes  do  not  always  see  things  in  the  same  light  that 
gardeners  do.  Perhaps  it  is  within  the  recollection  of  the 
lonner  that  new  borders  have  been  made  at  considerable 
expense  and  young  Vines  planted,  and  yet  the  preeept 
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unsatisfactory  resnlts  have  followed.  It  is  then  not  sor* 
prising  if  an  employer  hesitates  in  ax;eepting  thefidviee  of 
a  new  gardener  until  he  has  had  some  proof  of  his  abiiitieek 
The  gudener  under  such  circumstances  may  possibly  feel 
a  trine  uncomfortable  ;  but  if  he  reflects  a  little  he  will 
perhaps  admit  that  his  employer  is  only  exercising  reasonable 
caution  and  ordinary  pruqence. 

Confidence  is  only  gained  by  proving  that  it  is  deserved. 
It  is  often  a  hard  struggle  to  win  it|  but  wit)i  ability,  pers^ 
verance,  and  induatry  it  ia  to  be  won.  One  of  the  best 
modes  that  a  gardener  can  adopt  to  '*  get  his  own  way  "  it 
by  proving  himself  willing  to  make  the  best  of  the  plans  of 
his  employer.  It  is  always  true  policy  to  make  those  plans 
a  success  if  possible.  Try  them  fairly  and  honestly.  If 
they  succeed  fairly  well  mutual  pleasantness  will  result 
and  confidence  wiu  be  more  than  half  won ;  if  they  fail 
most  employers,  conscious  that  the  utmcyst  has  been  done 
to  achieve  success,  will  readily  acquiesce  in  a  change  of 
plan,  and  the  gardener,  then  of  proved  worth  in  the  em- 
ployer's estinoation,  will  have  pretty  much  his  own  way. 

A  quarter  of  a  oentury  ago  I  succeeded  a  gardener  who 
had  spent  five  miserable  years  in  fighting  an  employer  over 
some  old  Vines.  The  gardener  was  Btubbomly  detemined 
to  have  the  old  Vines  out  and  have  young  Vines  planted  ; 
the  employer  was  equally  determined  that  if  possible  the 
old  favourite  Vines  should  be  renovated.  It  is  easy  to 
determine  who  would  lose  in  a  contest  of  that  kind.  Find- 
^ing  what  above  all  things  was  coveted — namely,  presentable 
Grapes  on  the  old  veterans,  I  determined  to  tiy  and  pro- 
duce them.  I  entered  on  my  duties  in  August,  and  the 
first  work  I  did  was  to  attack  the  Vine  border.  The  first 
step  to  the  renovation  of  the  Vines  was  a  rude  one,  but  it 
answered.  The  rafters  were  4  feet  apart,  a  Vine  being 
planted  under  each  rafter.  I  simply  dug  trenches  across 
the  border  of  one  house  exactly  between  the  Vines,  these 
trenches  being  2  feet  wide  and  as  deep  as  the  border. 
Most  of  the  roots  found  were  cut  off  smoothly,  as  I  felt 
certain  there  would  be  sufficient  in  the  2-feet-wide  ridges 
remaining  to  keep  the  Vines  alive  until  new  roots  were 
produced.  The  trenches  were  filled  with  manure,  vegetable 
soil,  decayed  leaves,  burnt  refuse,  and  a  little  loam  to  check 
undue  fermentation.  The  mass  heated  slightly.  On  exa- 
mining the  cut  ends  of  the  roots  a  month  afterwards  I 
found  them  callused,  and  in  October  there  was  a  fringe  of 
white  fleshy  rootlets  just  entering  the  manure.  In  the 
meantime  the  Vines  were  syringed  regularly  to  keep  the 
foliage  fresh  and  no  laterals  were  cut  off,  and  thus  root- 
action  was  encouraged.  The  foliage  was  retained  longer 
than  usual,  which  was  a  good  sign.  In  November  pruning 
was  done.  The  spurs  were  not  more  than  6  inches  apart 
A  selecticm  of  the  best  was  made,  and  the  others,  more  than 
half,  were  sawn  off  nearly  but  not  quite  close  to  the  rods, 
and  smoothly  pared  with  the  knife.  The  young  wood  on 
the  spurs  remaining  was  not  pruned  closely,  but  some  of 
the  young  growths  were  tied  up  to  the  rods  and  shortened 
at  the  best  buds,  the  eyes  at  the  base  being  almost  invisible, 
and  obviously  of  little  use.  In  the  spring  the  old  Vines 
broke  better  than  they  had  done  for  years  past  and  some 
very  fair  bunches  were  produced ;   young  growths  also 
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iflsaed  close  to  the  main  rods,  as  I  rather  anticipated  they  would 
when  cutting  off  the  old  spurs.  These  were  encouraged,  and 
erery  shoot  was  remoyed  that  was  likely  to  interfere  with 
them.  In  the  autumn  were  cut  several  acceptable  dishes  of 
Grapes,  good  wood  was  provided  for  another  year,  and  an 
opportunity  afforded  for  removing  some  of  the  other  ugly 
spurs.  The  year  following,  knowing  there  were  plenty  of 
roots  in  the  manured  trenches,  a  width  of  4  feet  was  dug  out 
from  the  entire  front  of  the  border,  chopping  the  roots  off  as 
before  and  filling  in  with  rich  compost  the  same  as  in  the 
trenches.  The  "crust"  was  taken  off  the  ridges  at  the  same 
time,  just  baring  the  roots,  which  were  also  covered  with  freeh 
compost  After  that  the  Vines  grew  vigorously  and  produced 
serviceable  crops  of  fruit. 

The  border  of  the  second  house  was  entirely  removed  in  the 
autumn  (November),  the  best  roots  being  carefully  preserved 
and  the  others  shortened,  and  the  Vines  were  planted  in  a  new 
border  of  good  turfy  loam  with  slight  manurial  additions. 
Pruning  was  done  as  above  described.  The  Vines  improved, 
bat  not  BO  quickly  as  the  others,  for  instead  of  new  roots  being 
produced  in  the  autumn  they  were  not  produced  until  the 
following  June,  when  the  Vines  were  in  leaf.  The  Vines  in 
the  third  house  were  lifted,  and  the  border  was  renewed  in 
Harch  just  as  the  buds  were  swelling.  Great  care  was  taken 
to  Drevent  the  roots  being  dried  during  the  lifting  process, 
And  the  Vines  in  both  houses  were  treated  the  same  in  eveiy 
respect  They  were  grown  as  coolly  as  possible,  so  that  the 
«tored-up  sap  in  the  rods  was  not  exhausted  before  fresh  roots 
were  produced  to  continue  the  supply.  The  spring-lifted 
Vines  started  better  and  grew  more  freely  than  those  lifted  in 
November,  but  eventually  both  houses  produced  good  crops. 

When  Grapes  became  plentiful  it  was  suggested  that  one  of 
-the  houses  could  be  planted  with  young  Vines  without  any 
material  check  being  experienced  in  the  supply  of  fruit  The 
'  response  was  very  different  from  what  it  woma  have  been  three 
years  previously.  By  doing  what  my  employer  wished  then  I 
liad  full  liberty,  readily  granted,  to  do  as  I  liked  now.  My 
plan  was  this: — ^A  brick  wall  was  built  inside  the  house 
parallel  with  the  front  wall,  and  2^  feet  from  it  (the  hot-water 
jpipes  not  permitting  a  wider  space) ;  Vines  were  raised  from 
eyes,  and  m  June  were  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  planted  in 
this  narrow  inside  border,  the  growing  canes  being  trained 
between  the  old  Vines,  which  had  their  laterals  pinched  more 
•closely  than  usual  to  admit  light  to  the  youngsters.  These 
:gTew  freely  and  produced  good  canes  the  same  season*  The 
following  year  the  old  Vines  were  denuded  of  their  spurs 
4it  the  lower  half  of  the  rods,  the  top  portion  being  cropped 
lieavily,  and  afterwards  the  old  Vines  were  taken  out  entirely, 
■the  outside  border  removed,  arches  made  in  the  front  wall, 
and  a  wider  feeding  ground  given  the  young  Vines  that  until 
then  had  been  confined  to  the  narrow  border  inside.  The 
whole  of  the  range  was  eventually  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  both  employer  and  gardener  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
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I  have  lifted  many  Vines  since  then  and  renovated  other 
bouses,  and  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  end  of 
August  or  the  beginning  of  September  is  the  best  tune  for 
Toot-pruning  old  Vines  and  enriching  old  Vine  borders  where 
the  vines  are  only  wanted  to  be  "  kept  on  their  legs  "  and  im- 
proved for  a  year  or  two  to  maintain  the  supply  until  young 
rods  come  into  bearing;  and  that  the  best  mode  of  establishing 
young  Vines  is,  when  the  heating  arrangements  allow,  to  form 
Tiarrow  inside  borders  and  plant  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
«bove  described. 

If  it  is  desired  to  renovate  Vines  with  a  view  to  rely  on 
them,  and  not  to  plant  young  canes,  and  if  at  the  same  time 
there  must  be  no  blank  in  the  fruit  supply,  I  still  advocate  the 
renewal  of  the  border  in  summer  or  very  early  autumn  before 
the  leaves  fall.  But  the  work  must  be  done  with  ereat  care. 
There  must  be  shading  both  of  the  Vines  and  roots  during  the 
process  of  removal,  and  the  syringe  must  be  freely  employed 
to  both ;  and  when  a  crop  must  be  had  the  following  year  one 
or  two  main  roots  of  each  Vine  should  be  left  intact,  placing 
fresh  soil  round  them,  but  not  severing  them  until  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  new  roots  will  have  formed.  The  old  roots  (pre- 
viously marked  with  sticks  inserted  in  the  border)  can  then  be 
severed  where  desired  without  the  Vines  receiving  any  check 
to  their  growth.  Where  it  is  not  of  importance  that  Grapes  be 
bad  the  following  season  the  whole  of  the  roots  may  be  raised 
and  be  shortened  and  pruned  as  desired,  and  the  border  be 
renewed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  fruit  has  been  cut,  or  any 
time  from  the  present  date  to  the  beginning  of  October. 


In  renovating  old  Vines  it  is  always  advisable  to  train  qd 
young  growths,  affording  them  all  the  light  possible,  and  thus 
to  prepare  for  the  entire  removal  of  the  old  rods  with  their 
scraggy  and  unsightly  spurs. — ^A  Nobthsbn  Gabdbnib. 

SUBTB0PICAL8. 

Few  things  in  my  opinion  add  more  to  the  beauty  of  a 
garden  than  a  judicious  use  of  large-growing  plants,  such  as 
are  usually  called  subtropicals.  Most  of  them  are  easily  grown 
and  give  Uttle  trouble  after  they  are  once  out,  although,  as  a 
rule,  they  have  voracious  appetites,  and  will  swallow  any 
amount  of  the  good  things  which  are  the  venison  and  cream  of 
the  vegetable  world.  iSi  fact,  the  rapid  growth  which  they 
make  must  be  supplied  with  libend  doses  of  liquid  manors 
if  the  subtropical  vegetation  is  to  look  healthy  and  luxuriant, 
and  unless  it  does  so  look  there  is.no  beauty  in  it 

When  I  first  came  here  I  found  the  margin  of  the  lawn 
dotted  with  little  round  beds,  each  of  which  contained  one 
standard  Bose.  Now  the  French  say,  ^  C^fun  d  ion  goAt"  and 
my  own  aaUt  in  this  case  is  not  to  like  standard  Bans  dotted 
.  about  in  little  beds  on  the  margin  of  a  lawn.  They  look  to  me 
absurdly  stiff  and  f  ormaL  I  do  not  know  what  enthusiastic 
Bose-lovers  would  say  to  me,  but  I  directed  the  factotom  to 
clear  them  all  away  except  two.  They  were  really  so  beauti- 
ful that  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  destroy  them,  and 
there  they  stand  still,  though  more  than  nine  years  have  passed 
away.  We  turfed  down  all  those  little  beds  which  were  oy  the 
side  of  the  drive,  but  the  others  I  allowed  to  remain,  intending 
to  fill  them  with  specimen  plants  of  the  subtropical  kind. 

About  the  same  time  a  clump  of  three  Fir  trees  standing  on 

slightly  raised  ground  had  to  be  taken  down.  .  The  wind  kindly 

took  one,  and  then  the  others  were  obliged  to  follow.    They 

were  lanky  sickly-looking  trees,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  rid  of 

them  though  I  missed  them  for  a  while.    I  think  they  were  to 

the  Fir  tree  world  just  what  that  poor  creature  must  have  been 

among  his  fellow  men,  to  whom  in  the  churchyard  just  over  my 

wall  his  friends  have  placed  this  sad  memorial — 

*  Fain  was  my  porUon, 
Fhyalok  wu  my  food ; 
Groans  were  my  devotion, 
Drngi  did  me  no  good." 

Alas  for  the  doctors!  However,  my  trees  were  destroyed 
and  made  excellent  firewood,  and  in  their  place  I  made  a 
large  bed  for  subtropicals.  Knowing  their  fondness  for  high 
living  I  had  a  cartload  of  the  richest  material  from  the  dung 
yard  mixed  with  leaf  mould  and  the  old  soil  of  the  lawn  before 
I  put  anything  in.  Then  I  placed  a  good  clump  of  Pampas 
Grass  in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  it  with  Tritoma  Uvaria. 
The  following  spring  this  bed  was  filled  with  (>utor-oil  Plants, 
Cannas,  Dracaena  terminalis.  Tobacco,  and  Acacia  lophantiia. 
The  bed  was  a  great  success  the  first  year.  The  various  ooloors 
and  forms  of  the  leaves  harmonised  well  together,  and  the 
Tritomas  sent  up  fine  flaming  red  hot  pokers  round  the 
Pampas.  But  all  my  pride  in  that  bed  has  been,  taken  out  of 
me  since,  for  I  have]  seen  Pampas  and  Tritomas  together  on  a 
large  scale  in  a  beautiful  valley  in  the  New  Forest  which  has 
made  my  little  effort  look  very  small  indeed. 

Not  far  from  Dibden  on  the  Southampton  Water  may  he 
seen  growing  in  wild  luxuriance  in  a  narrow  valley  between 
two  rounded  hills  glorious  clumps  of  Pampas  and  Tritoma 
Uvaria,  and  growing  so  magnificently  that  the  sight  is  one 
never  to  be  forgott^.  That  is  landscape  gardening  indeed, 
and  really  well  done.  The  hill  on  one  side  is  clothed  with 
specimens  of  various  Pines,  on  the  other  all  is  wild  with  rock 
and  Heather  and  Gorse. 

But  to  return  to  my  subtropical  bed.  After  a  year  or  two 
the  Pampas  had  to  be  left  in  almost  sole  possession  of  the 
whole,  surrounded  only  by  a  few  Cannas  and  Verbena  venosa 
and  otlier  smaller  plants.  The  fiery  pokers,  too,  can  now  scarcely 
find  their  way  out  through  the  drooping  rough-edged  leaves  d 
the  monopolisinff  Pampas.  However,  it  is  beautuul  in  itself, 
and  most  useful  in  the  waving  silvery  feather  heads  which 
it  produces.  With  them  both  house  and  church  are  mote  or 
less  decorated  in  the  autumn.  By  the  way,  it  is  important  in 
gathering  Pampas  fiowers  for  decoration  to  take  them  before  the 
feathery  part  has  come  out  of  the  sheath  in  which  it  is  folded  at 
first,  if  this  is  not  done  it  is  probable  that  the  fiowers  will  he 
dull  and  brown  instead  of  bemg,  as  they  ought  to  be,  bright 
and  silvery. 

With  regard  to  the  other  beds,  I  have  found  them  a  veiy 
beautiful  adjunct  to  the  fiower  garden.    They  have  been  filled 
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wiib  Tariom  spedmen  plants  alteniated  and  changed  as  much 
as  possible  from  year  to  year.    In  the  shade  under  some  magni- 
ficat Plane  trees  I  haye  always  found  Dracnna  terminalis  do 
wdL    It  pres^ves  its  bright  colour  to  late  antamn,  and  gene- 
laDy  makes  fair  growth  during  the  hottest  time  of  the  year : 
it  does  not  bear  much  sunshine.    The  Giant  Hemp  is  a  beauti- 
Mpltott  so  tall  and  graceful  and  light ;  it  has  stood  all  the 
ston&s  of  itda  stormy  season,  and  seems  none  the  wone  after 
an,  tfaoQgh  while  the  wind  is  blowing  it  about  it  looks  as  if  it 
must  be  destnmd.    Probably  the  toughness  of  its  fibre  enables 
it  to  weather  the  stonn.    Tobacco  is  too  rageed  to  place  by 
ilsdf  even  in  groups  of  three  or  four  phuits ;  it  must  be  asso- 
dated  wilii  other  large-growing  plants.    The  Bamboo  is  striking 
from  its  peculiar  style  of  growtn,  and  is  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent planti  for  a  specimen ;  it  is  hardy,  too,  for  last  winter  did  it 
eampazatiTely  little  injuiy.    The  yarious  species  of  Bicinus 
are  always  chief  aids  to  iidl  back  upon,  their  immense  leaves 
and  ffiaaooaa  stems  having  a  truly  subtropical  appearance. 
Lart  year  I  had  the  K  Qibsoni ;  its  dark  leaves  were  a  lovely 
eantiBflt  to  the  green  of  the  lawnand  other  plants  near  it    It 
ripened  its  seeds  weH    This  Tear  I  have  B.  phillipinensis,  and 
I  am  much  pleased  with  its  huge  leaves  and  the  oily  green  of 
their  long  fingers.    Galadium  CMnlentum  is  a  great  favourite, 
bat  it  will  not  do  alone.  The  enormous  leaves  are  a  g^reat  source 
of  wonder  to  the  good  people  of  the  village  when  they  come  to 
see  my  garden.    The  plants  remain  in  their  pots  all  the  year. 
Tiist  they  decorate  the  vineiy,  and  then  when  the  weather  is 
Winn  enoogh  they  are  placed  in  a  group  by  the  bow  window 
of  ihe  dining-room,  where  they  seem  very  happy  and  look  very 
beautifuL    In  the  late  extraordinary  gales  we  dant  leaves 
nodded,  and  wriggled,  and  twisted  about  as  if  uey  did  not 
mudi  'Skz  it,  but  they  are  not  mudi  the  worse  after  luL 

Tbe  varioos  ftmns  of  Cannas  are  most  useful  for  my  little 
beda   Some  of  them  flower,  and  some  with  larger  leaves  have 
never  ahown  any  disposition  to  flower  yet    I  treat  them  much 
like  Dahlias,  storing  up  Ihe  roots  in  a  cellar  during  the  winter, 
and  giving  tiiem  a  push  in  the  early  vinery  in  spring.    There 
is  something  cool  and  refreshing  about  the  soft  green  leares  of 
the  Gsnna,  as  they  gracefully  unroll  themselves  to  the  summer 
faeat    An  Indian  friend  once  exclaimed,  **  What  1  that  nasty 
weed  in  your  garden  1    I  am  rick  of  seeing  it  everywhere." 
"Well,"  I  said,  <•  I  can  hardly  beHere  that  I  should  ever  get 
tired  of  seeing  such  a  beautiful  plan^  even  if  it  were  a  weed 
and  a  common  one."    As  it  is,  I  think  the  Ganna  comes  in  for 
more  than  its  share  of  praise  from  visitors  to  the  garden.    1 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  Banana  (Musa  ensete).    I  grew 
this  from  seed,  and  in  two  years  it  was  a  stately  plant ;  it  lived 
in  the  greenhouse  during  ue  winter,  and  was  carried  out  in  a 
tub  wmch  was  sunk  in  the  ground  in  June.    By  the  side  of  it 
I  plaoed  a  Seaforthia  elegans,  and  I  must  say  those  two  plants 
sttiaeted  more  attention  than  anything  else  I  possess.    The 
leaves  of  the  Banana  were  often  8  feet  long,  and  I  have  been 
obliged  to  give  up  putting  the  plants  out    The  Banana  grew 
too  large  for  the  &ctotnm  and  a  hdper  to  carry  in  and  out 
<tf  the  house.    The  Seaforthia  showed  strong  signs  of  disap- 
proving of  the  treatment    But  for  two  seasons  they  were 
really  lovely  side  by  side  in  a  small  part  of  the  gpuden  which 
is  very  sheltered.    The  Banana  is  now  in  a  loffy  conservatory, 
but  it  threatens  soon  to  want  a  house  like  the  Palm  house  at 
Kew.— A  Gloucestsbshibb  Parson. 


DUPLICATE  BOSES. 


AfTEB  drawing  the  fire  of  two  such  great  guns  in  the  matter 
c^  lusher  Holmes  and  Duo  de  Wellington,  my  more  prudent 
pian  will  be  to  retract  I  quite  see  i&  differences  so  courte- 
oosly  pointed  out ;  still  I  think  they  are  almost  too  similar  for 
exhibiting,  and  I  border  on  the  conclusion  of  the  sorely  per- 
plexed African,  **  Pompey  and  Oasar  beny  much  alike,  espe* 
daily  Pompey."  Fisher  Holmes  might  often  do  for  both.  In 
respect  of  others  that  '*  Wtld  Savaob  "  names,  and  especially 
of  Jfr.  G.  Paul's  printed  list,  there  can  be  no  such  hesitation ; 
and  I  yentnre  to  think  so^e  reform  of  nomenclature  one  of 
tbe  things  that  the  Kational  Bose  Society  may  presently  very 
profitably  take  up.  If  a  list  were  giyen  of  names  which,  as 
duplicates,  would  not  be  recognised  at  any  of  their  shows,  and 
the  presence  of  which  would  disqualify,  this  would  no  doubt 
be  adopted  by  all  affiliated  societies,  and  a  check  would  be 
given.  The  remarks  of  <*  D.,  Ikttlf"  on  this  subject  (I  suppose 
the  judge  of  largest  eu)erienoe  that  we  have)  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Joomal  are  well  worthy  of  notice ;  it  ought  to  be  an 
absolute  rule  at  every  show  that  every  Bose  is  named  (though 


I  would  giye  facilities  for  finding  out  a  lost  name  before  the 
judging  commenced),  and  then  duplicates  ou^ht  to  be  actoaUy 
looked  for,  as  is  indeed  a  usual  prustice  with  judges. 

Another  point  is  the  checking  of  old  friencb  reappearing 
with  a  new  name.  It  is  a  hardship  to  have  to  give  a  higher 
price  for  Marguerite  Brassac  and  to  find  out,  as  we  hare  been 
shown,  that  she  is  only  CSiarles  Lefebvre.  The  Beauty  of 
Glasenwood  business  was  a  Tory  flagrant  instance  of  this  kind. 
Fortune's  Yellow  ought  never  to  haTc  allowed  his  name  to  be 
wrested  from  him  as  it  has  been.  As  regards  the  Cheshunt 
Boses,  there  is  certainly  a  strong  &mily  resemblance  in  a 
certain  strain.  But  it  must  be  remembered  this  is  rather  a 
doubtful  time  of  year  for  comparing ;  some  Boses  now  will 
come  so  Uttie  like  themselves  that  they  are  hardly  to  be  re> 
cognised,  and  the  same  going  off  may  make  them  run  into 
others. — ^A.  C. 

FOBGING  &rrBAWBEBBIES  IN  POTS. 

Fboh  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent  Hr.  H.  C.  Ogle 
(page  180)  I  can  only  come  to  one  of  two  conclusions— either 
tnat  he  is  attempting  to  explain  a  system  set  forth  by  him 
some  weeks  ago,  or  that  be  is  endeavouring  to  pull  to  pieces 
the  article  which  appeared  from  my  pen  on  the  above  subject. 
As  Mr.  Ogle's  remarks  on  comparing  nis  two  articles  seem  very 
inconsistent  I  would  like  to  ask  him,  What  system  of  culture 
he  ziQally  does  pursue  ?  It  is  verv  easy  to  see  that  he  is  un- 
knowingly settmg  forth  two  different  systems.  In  his  first 
(page  464),  after  the  final  potting  into  the  fruiting  pote  he 
says,  ^  1  again  place  them  in  cool  frames,  where  they  remain 
until  required  for  forcing ;"  but  in  his  second,  "  In  winter  the 
plante  are  placed  in  shallow  cool  frames  on  ashes  with  tar 
felting  on  namework  in  place  of  lights."  In  the  one  case, 
then,  the  plants  are  placed  after  the  final  potting  in  cool  frames^ 
in  the  other  they  are  only  placed  in  them  for  protection  during 
winter. 

Again,  we  find  Ifr.  Ogle  placing  the  pote  in  saucers  of  water 
in  orcler  to  sare  watering,  as  he  explains  in  his  first  article ;  and 
in  a  letter  six  weeks  later  they  are  placed  in  saucers,  because 
*'  the  Strawberry  is  of  strone  growth  and  subject  to  red  spider.**' 
Having  some  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  his  first  stetement  he 
further  says,  ''It  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  drip,"  which 
appears  to  be  his  principal  reason  for  the  use  of  saucers.  I 
wish  to  know  if  StrawbOTy  pote  standing  in  water  will  keep 
red  spider  in  check.  My  experience  U  that  Strawberries 
too  frequentiy  become  a  prey  to  red  spider,  either  through 
neglect  or  through  the  pumts  being  sterved  at  some  time* 
If  the  plante  are  grown  rapidly  unto  favourable  conditions 
without  chedc  there  is  little  fear  of  that  insect  troubling  them ; 
but  should  spider  exist  on  the  plante  when  stored  in  the  winter 
tiiey  invariably  are  a  source  A  annoyance  in  the  spring,  and 
I  believe  no  saucers  of  water  will  eradicate  them. 

While  your  cerrespondent  admite  he  would  be  glad  to  hear 
of  any  improvement  in  the  way  of  culture,  he  appean  slow  in 
embracing  the  system  already  advanced  in  the  Journal  of  layer* 
ing  runners  into  the  fruiting  pots.  This  system  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  one  recommended  at  page  464  of  the  last^ 
and  again  at  page  130  of  the  present  volume.  I  will  just 
examine  the  two  modes.  First  the  runners  are  taken  off, 
rooted  in  a  close  frame,  and  then  finally  potted.  This  plan 
not  only  draws  the  young  plante  up  weakly,  but  in  adopting 
it  great  risk  is  run  of  damaging  the  crowns  in  the  hurry 
of  potting  them  by  those  chaigea  to  cany  out  the  operation. 
As  to  our  method,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Ogle  if  the  work  of  potting 
the  plante  from  nnall  pote  into  fruiting  pote  does  not  take 
twice  as  long  as  filling  ute  fruiting  pote  m  the  first  place  and 
layering  the  runners  7  Further,  must  not  the  young  plante 
make  greater  progress  when  assisted  by  the  parent  plant  than 
when  severed  and  subjected  to  unnatural  treatment  ?  More- 
over, when  layered  into  fruiting  pote  the  plante  receive  no 
chedc  afterwards,  which  they  are  lx>und  to  do  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  carrying  out  the  operation  of  potting  from 
smaller  into  Uirger  pots.  Supposing  from  two  thousand  to 
four  thousand  plante  are  foroeo,  there  is  that  number  of  small 
pote  to  be  washed  in  which  to  place  the  runners,  and  then 
they  have  to  be  changed  to  larger  pK>ts.  None  of  this  is  neces- 
sary with  tiie  other  system.  Besides  the  large  amount  of 
labour  saved  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  plante  grown 
under  one  system  and  the  other.  In  the  one  the  plante  are 
weak  and  puny,  as  a  visit  to  our  garden  will  abundantiy 
prove,  while  in  the  other  they  are  robust  and  full  of  vigour. 

It  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Ogle  to  carefully  peruse  my  remarks 
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OQ^page  1,  for  thenperbaps  he  will  oloarlj  «ee  thaft  ibera  is  no 
alliision  to  the  fitacking  iystem  in  winter.  Strawbeizies  need 
no  piotection  in  winter  when  plunged  outBide  in  leaf  soil  or 
coal-aaheSi  except  in  the  case  of  plants  required  for  very  early 
forcing.  Taking  for  granted  that  the  sjetem  of  layering  in 
froiting  pots  is  &irty  years  old,  and  that  the  one  advanced  by 
Mr.  Ogle  is  of  more  recent  date,  I  still  say  without  hesitation 
that  the  newer  mode  of  culture  is  a  step  in  the  wroog' direction. 
— Wm,  BAfiPN'iA^  Jkorru  GrecJi. 


WINTER  6P1ICACH. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
disappointing  crops  in  the  garden.  The  seed  usually  germi- 
natefr  freely,  and  the  plants,  grow  well  enough  for  a  tinM,  and 
then  one  by  one  canker  and  die  until  the  bed  is  spciled.  One 
reason  why  the  plants  "gooff"  is  that  the  soil  is  too  rich, 
producing  a  very  succulent  growth,  which  speedily  succumbs 
to  the  in^tteooes  of  adrerse  weather.  I  YiKte  often  found  it 
advantageoas  to  •sow  on  firm,  ground — that  is,  ground  that  has 
not  been  dug  after  a  preoeding  crop,  say  of  winter  Onions. 
In  low-lying  and  wet  positions  -it  is  worth  while  forming  the 
ground  into  a  series  of  ridges  about  IS  inches  apart,  sowing 
a  row  on  the  top  of  each  ridge ;  but  the  best  place  of  all  for 
winter  Spinach  is  an  ordinary  field.  In  such  an  exposed 
position  I  have  never  found  it  fail,  which  suggests  that  when 
grown  in  gardens,  as  in.  nearly  all  cases  it- must  be,  moderately 
fertile  soil  and  an  open  site  are  essentials  to  mccessi  It  is 
very  important  also  that  the  .plants  be  thinned  out  freely,  not 
after  they  become  crowded,  but  before  they  touch  each  other ; 
they  then  assume  a  sturdy  hardy  character,  enabling  them 'to 
pass  the  winter  with  comparative  safety.  The  winter  or 
prickly-seuaded  Spinach  is  moce  hardy  than  the  round^seeded 
or  what  is  tenuied  summer  Spinaeh,  at  least  so  say  all  the 
books,  and  catalogue  writers  mo  copy  from  books ;  but  I  lor 
one  dissent  from  such  teaching.  I  mire  sown  both  varieties 
aide  by -side  for  nearly  twenty  times*  during  as  manycoi- 
secutive  Augusts,  and  not  in  one  instance  has  the  *'  winter " 
proved  more  hardy  than  the  "summer**  variety.  Hore  ojttea 
the  reveise  has  been  the  case,  and  I  would  quite  aa  soon  rely 
09  the  roundoseeded  wiciety  sown  now  for  yielding  a  supply 
of  leaves  early  next  apring  as  the  prickly-«ecded  sort.  1 
think  Mr.  William  Taylor  has  written  to  the  same  effect ;  but 
although  he  flatters  me  by  describing  my  writings  as  pro- 
Tokingiy  like  his  own,  I  have  certainly  not  copied  his  practioe 
in  growing  Spinach,  for  I  proved  what  I  have  said  as  to  the 
relative  hiqxlinesa  of  the  two  varieties  long  before  he  enriched 
the  cages  of  the  Journal  with  the  records  of  his  experience, 
and  long  also,  I  may  say,  before  I  was  seised  with  a  scribbliag 
fit»  which  occasionally  impels  me  to  narrate  my  own  views  and 
practice.  I  perceive,  however,  that  at  last  I  have  placed 
myself'  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Taylor.  As  calmly  as  possible  I 
await*  the  coming  impeachment. — A  Nokthjsbk  Gardshbb. 


WAIMNHBAD  HOBTXCUI/TURAL  SOCIETY. 

AUGVST  14TH. 

fTHS  second  annual  Bxhtbition  of  this  Societr  was  held  on  the 
above  dat^.  the  day  being  all  that  conld  be  desired.  A  very  (;ood 
sh^vr  Of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruit  Uras^staged ;  and  worthy  of 
mdal  notice  was  a  oolleotion  ef  store  plants  from  the  Dnke  of 
Wc8tiDiBBSer*s  gavdeos,  Oltveden.  In  this  coUeetion  Orotons  and 
Fams  wevcveiy  fiae,  one  Adiantam  larisyense  being  3  feet  through. 
N^t  oame  Mr.  C.  Tnnier^  eolfeotion  of  LiUuss,  Beaes,  Oaraa- 
tiens,  and  Picotees.  It  is  well  known  where  Mr.  Turoer  exhibits 
there  i&  eomething  ^ood  to  be  seen.  The  Boses,  Carnatioos,  and 
Picotees  were  beaatif  al.  Six  boxes  of  Boses  were  staged  contain- 
ing sevens-two  blooms  each,  and  all  were  excellent  lK>th  for  size 
and  quality.  These,  the  Carnations  and  Picotees,  were  the  chief 
attraction  amongst  the  fiowers. 

The  following  were  the  awards  hi  the  principal  classes  :  For  six 
variegated  or  handsome-foUaged  plants  Mr.  G.  Elliott,  gardener  to 
J.  Hfbbert,  Esq.,  was  first.  For  six  stove  Feitis  Mr.  J.  Tomltn, 
gaodener  to  Miss  Patterson,  was  first.  For  one  specimen  plant  Mr. 
J.'  Hibbert  again  oarried  off  the  hosMmrs.  For  a  gioap  of  plants 
to  oecapy  a  spaoe  of  12  feet  by  10,  Mr.  Maher,  gardener  to  C.  All- 
husen.  Bsq.,  Stoke  Court,  was  first  ,*  J.  Hibbert,  Esq.,  second ;  and 
Mr.  Elliott,  florist,  third.  In  the  dass  for  Fuchsias  first  honours 
went  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Gribble,  gardener  to  H.  Palmer,  Esq.  Eight 
classes  were  provided  for  cut  flowers,  and  most  were  well  contested. 

Fruit. — In  the  class  for  six  dishes  of  distinct  kinds  C.  AUhusen, 
Esq.,  was  first ;  second  Mr.  A.  G.  Bridgman,  gardener  to  J.  6. 
Cocks,  Esq.  In  the  class  for  Black  Hambnrgh  Grapes  first  honours 
were  obtained  by  Miss  Patterson ;  second,  J.  W.  Bcnows,  Esq. ; 
"*^^,  Mr.  W.  Mowbray,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Mel- 


ville. In  the  class  for  Muscat  ol'A]£Bandria  Orapts  the. Earl  x)f 
Leven  was  first,  Miss  Patterson  .second,  Mi.  G.  Eeve-  third.  In 
the  class  for  Peaches  J.  S.  Cockle,  Eso.,  was  first ;  Miss  Patter- 
son second ;  C.  Allhusen,  Esq.,  third.  Nectarines.— E.  H.  Palmer 
Esq..  first;  C.  AUhusen,  Esq.,  second;  Miss  PatteiBCn  third! 
Apples  Were  shown,  bat  inferidr  bcth  in  site  and  quafitt.  Ifeleos 
also  were  very  infen6r.  With  the  exeeptites  nataed  the  'frmt 
g^erally  was  very  gbod. 

YegetaUeawete  weH  iepeeaeAtsd,.«nd  taUnn  the  naeDO  into 
considecation  thctr^witfe  good,  paiftloillarlyai'tBenCcfthMiiiinis  for 
tine  dishes. 

A  diviaon  waa  providad^f ov  a^aateurv  only,  andrSCiiie  very  good 
plants,  cut  flowers^  fruits,  and  vegetfUoles  were  shown.  T^^ 
cotta^rs'  classes  w4re  well  filled  with  good  vegetables,  and  sob- 
stantial  prizes  were  offered'  to  the  cottagers  for  their  prodnets. 
Special  prizes  were  offered  by MriJBiDughton,  Mr.  MKott,and  Ifr. 
Femie  of  Maidenhead,  also  by  MesArs.  ^tton  &  Sons,  R^tding,  to 
cottagers  for  vegetables ;  these'  biDught  Btroug  competitien,  sad 
all  classes  were  ivbU  contectctf.  Mr.  Standish  staged  a-  eoUeettoa 
of  ptentB  not  f o^  otonpetftion.  '  Moat  'nohsfdcimiB  sand '  good  veie 
Hie  American  Tkihercaes. 

On  the  whole  therShowwss  a  vejiyigQed^oneand  we'tlnak  xanst 
bo  a  decided  suocess,  ae  the  Htm  liall  *was  crowded  with  people 
ilrem  the  opening  to  the  dose  of  the  'Exhibition.  Great  credit  is 
due  to  the  Oommittee  under  whose  management  so  much  has  beta 
achieved. 

A  FLOWERY  LAND. 

DuBiNaaaaason  like  the  present,  when  thcfeacMl  aapeet 

'Of  field  and  garden  is  OMnpaistlvelyeolKmiiess  by  an  ovio- 

wbelming- prepondereoce  of   iotiage  and    a   eexvespondiflig 

5 auoity  <d  flowers,  the  abe^  t9int«»<appU6d>  to  the  majority 
f-  gardens  vrouid  be  «  Busnoner^  but  it  is  certainly  nofio 
when  emjployed  in  reierenoe  to  a  bri^^•H>^t  on  the  Bttex 
eooBt^aamely,  the  eeed  farm  of  MciBrs^  Janes  Carter  k  Oi. 
at  St  O^th.  The ' firm  •  in  qneftion^iflrlar  -toa  enterpriaing'Jo 
peraut  ita  'works^  iposBcasiene,')  and  itBooroee  to  zeoudn  in 
obeewi^ ;  but  no  one  who  taae*  seen  the 'iaim  under  n«tioe 
during  the preeenA* nM)iitii^eini«aQence'tbeprQpBietar»of  ove^ 
estimating  its  importance  •a9.eMni|)lifying'4ihe  mafnitbde  of 
the  flower  seed  indnstiy,  norof  eivdi^y  extolUng  theetrikfag 
beauty  it  piefents  "whea  seen- under  the  advantagee  ef  a  eaniy 
day.  The  gently  undulated  gi«Bx»d*f4r  sdndst'ns  iheeye  can 
reach  isener^iattd  flqnd.panonun^^-HMftitty  e^»y  oohxir  beiag 
represented  in  «leas  bold  maaee^,  vaiyiag'fioaL  a  iew  rodsito 
an  acre  or  more  each.  In  one  ield  the 'flowers  ase*  grown  hi 
comparatively  ttnall  equoiea  of  •  a  few  poles  in  extent;  the 
colours  being  ananged  with  a  Tiew^  to  effect,  the  whole  i^ 
sembling  a  piece  ofmosaic  wodi  el  conBidembla  magnitade 
and  gieat  briUianey.  In  anolhep  they«re  grown  in  laiger 
masses,  dearly  defined  stiypes  ef^eotour  from  5  to  10  ytfds 
wide  and  asvesal  ehainsi  leng-  In*  anether  the  gMUpe  are  mole 
inegnlajF-^Uiie,  white,  yell^,'erinMitti,ipink,  b«£^  and  indeed 
almost  every  conceivable  c^ionr^  being  rnpraetflted,  ttoii  idl 
lull,  fresh,aBd  leviQiltQtheeKtentofqint0«iKty«cies,aadfQnn« 
mg  what  ie  «  ptdSeetly  futiflabte^dawgnfttaen^'*  A'Fieveiy 

Let  us  look  a  little«Mere  elecc^y  ajb  the  •eevtral' parts  cob- 
poaUig- thisf lieh  and'>varied  pictere^  No* onewho  has  not •sstt, 
lor  instance^  an  acre  ol  the  orange  Esehscholtsia  can  inagine 
its  brightneflSi'nor  <ttie  rich  fiejy  glew  of  a  naas  of  the«ange- 
scarlet  variety  Mandarin,  nor  ti^e  dcnatj  uf  colottr  of  the 
double  yellow.  Besides  these  there  axe  in  smaller  masses  a 
distinct  rose-coloured  variety,  and  even  a  choice  patch  of  a 
semi-double  white  fatm  of  this  paptHsr  annual.  In  fine  con- 
trast are  seme  aerea  of  tiie  ctru^ming  sky-bine  Nemophila 
inaignis,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  its  variety  nmiginats, 
the  petals  being  mnrgined'with  white.  Still  deeper  In  colour 
are  the  rich  breadths  of  anefa  Lobelifls  as  the  tme  ipedosa 
and  CcJtelt  Bine,  and  the  pater  yet  stiM  attnuitite  Baxtoni.  Of 
more  daazling  hoes  are  the  dwarf  Ti^pseolums ;  the  inteflse 
velvety  maroon  of  King  Theodore,  the  distinct  Ruby  Ktngi  the 
soft  buff  of  Crystal  Palace  Qcm,  the  ehining  yellow  of  Golden 
Tom  l^amb,  and  the  glowing  eoarlet  of  King  of  Tom  lliumbs 
with  its  dark  blnirii*green  foliage.  .This  is  the  best  of  all  the 
scarlet  varietaea  grown  en  flMMtf,  but  a  variety  eeleeted  from  it 
is  decidedly  richer  in  coioor,  which  las  yet  is  only  seen  in  a 
very  small  quantity.  Some  nerw  varieties  which  have  been 
selected  nnd  ** fixed"  byMeBBia.  Garters*  Domoan  timmmA 
attention  by  their  novel  oolonrs.  Spotted  Qaeen,  golden  y^cw 
spotted  with  •soarlet-ertansDn,  is  totnlly  distinot'lmm  Spotted 
King,  which  ia  Uetofaed  widi  diooolatB;  The  Prince  ^f^ 
primrose  with  dear  cfaoec^teapets,  Tciy  dnthiet :  ChameieoQ 
i  ifi.  buff  spotted  nnd  margined  witti  xosy  eriaison ;  and  Hie 
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pniiUsli-  nrifiMfiB.  Iftoe  tioTeltie»  are  Terj  attiactiTe  und 
qiBtg<Hiiwmfliiir  from  all  ottien'of*thi»  Tttefnl  genns  of  tset' 
gnwriiyy^dwtttf  and  efl^ctlte  aDinialik 

Leaa  ^wi&g'  than  tbe-Th>piBollMa^  but^  not  teK-attracHfe, 
are  tte  extoomely  cfaaato  aad  y«iy  ptoanosr  masses  of  Bho- 
dantfattmaciilata,  Manglesii  alba,  in, ;  also  an  effeetiTe  double- 
flowered  Taxiety.    The  Olariaae  in  large  squares  present  an 
extremely   chaerfal   appoaKanoey  espeSally  G.  integripetala 
limbati,  eTery  |)etal  ox  whicb  is  clearly  banded  with  white, 
the  nteta  growing  aboat  a  foot  hig^  and  the  entire  bed  as 
aif  aU  the- 1^^^^  bad  been'  the  prodaoe  of  one  pod  of 
Aaewer  Tanety  wflh-a  ^u4cer  eentre  hae  been  seieeted, 
Is  iMurded^av  an  acqnisittoB.    Tbe  doaUe  white  variety 
is  a  mass  ah  psftty;  amd  t^la*  wdl  •  amongst  the  deeper  colours. 
Hot  niaay fli^oareeharrea mere  gay  awL  beautiful  appearance 
timii  tiKne  d*voled  ter  dtmsf  Lu4ESEmr»---the  Stook-fiowered, 
Bockel^aad'Bfyvcinth-flaweredfeaeh  in  upwards  of  adosendia- 
tbiet  eolaiiTS^  tlie  pbmts  beiqg  aa*  regular  in  •size  as  i£  theyfaad 
been-caatiQarnMNildi  Ofra*rieh^orclerdf  beaotyisagorgeoaB 
bveadliicf  €odfctiaLady^bemarle.   This  fine  rarie^  is' some- 
what aportire  -in  its  ebametorf  and*  it  ean^nly  'be  keptitoe  by 
ligid  selection.    Bveiy  plant  having  the  slig^htest-  tendteey  to 
oivectop  its  neighbonn  mnst-  be  lemoted  before  flowering,  or 
thfrseed  Willi  not  be  reMsihlei      Ihthia  lavge  bed  of  many 
'ttiaaBaiid:plaiiti'BDt  cAe-oanba^seen  difibHn^  ffom  the  rest 
elthsi  itt*habitof  gfowfch  or  colour  of  Hewers,  bnt  the  whole 
ptMSMla  a  levei  magniileent  elew  ef  Uirely  erimson.     Bqual  to 
ffaat^vaiMy  in  o^ar  is^GK  Wkkaeyi  ftbmmea.     Tbe  f^ant  is 
anaiebt%rof*^3klliet  moteslardy  haMt-than  the  foregoing  and 
flMnn^eosnewlMt  latoer,  and*  the  laige  bed  of'  it  is  Tery  grand. 
Q.'WhttiieTi  is  vcryftie^  alid  theveare^  other  coleora  of  this 
gaygmas,  inciudini*  a- pore  whitsi  form,  the  Tarioi:^  masses 
hetsg  angnbttly  striking.    Aosther-ricb  and  distinctly  beanti- 
M  qqarter  ia  Vlsearia  caidinalis..   This  mriety,  which  is  by 
fsrllie  fineai-  of'  them  aU^  origisated  at  9t  Osytfa  some  years 
age^  and  special  eareiataloen  to*  keep  it  pure,  the  seed  for 
afecx^  being  sarved-  eadi  year  from  the  most  biilliMMt  oolours 
(afaiomg  cvimson  searlet),  or  the  ranety  deteriomtesk    When 
seen  tne  ae  it  is  ** at  heme"  it  iaoae  of  the  meet  beautiful 
SBDoauale  in  oallinitiQtt< 

Of  annnaiB  of  laiger-  growth  grown  by  the  acre  are  Sweet 
Pess  in  separate  colours.  The  harvest  of  these^  it  is  feared, 
wfll  not  be  a^ood  one,  the  pUuits  beine  scaroely  in  full  flower, 
aad  the  aeed  can  hatdly  be  expected  to  ripen  in  the  usual 
manner.  Inappeaianee  the  m—oes  are  very  beantif ul,  and  the 
psfoBieiB  wafted  by  the  iMeese  to  a  long  distuice,  and  ae 
Bimgled  witii  that  from  an  acre  or  twos>f  Sweet  Alyssum  and 
patoEieB  of  SweetSttltan  in  Tariens'colears  the  odeur  is  powerful 
and  peooUarly  refreshing.  Noi  sweet  but  remarkably  striking 
are  me  squares  of  Oluysanthemums— the  double  white  variety 
iXnmetti,  fnH  and  pure ;  and  the  double  golden  with  large 
Aster-like  flowets.  AntitrManms  alto  eoramand  attention  as 
grown  in  separate-  coloure*  and'  in  mixture^  th»  crimson  and 
white  beds,  «'8^  bedi,'*  being  parttouhorly  noticeaUei  The 
bed  of  fine  dairic  Bmperer  Larkspur-  is  vary  rieh. 

Of  annuals  of  dwarfer  habit*  whieb  command  attention  by 
tte  rich  carpet^ikesutftee' produced  by  them  are  such-  Cam- 
pannlas  ae-Iiorei  andtbe  bnghifrVenus^s  Looking-glass;  and 
ror  panele  of-  pink  nothing  can-  surpass  the  pretty  Sap^iaria 
calanrica  and  the  fifte  spring  bedder  Sileae  pendula  oompaeta. . 
The  whUe  Baponaria  pn^la  alba  is^alio  very  charming-;  and 
equally  so  are  the  Leptesiphons'^CDaiflerttip,  which  -hae  grown 
tailer  than  nsoal  this  year ;  rosensy-dwarf '  and  extremely  pretty ; 
and  lutens,  sparkling  witb^its  thousanda  of  tiny  gokien  now«n. 
Candytufts  in  verieus  coloun*  are  largely  grown,  but  tl^ 
quarten  have-been  somewiiafr  injured  by  the  wet.  GoUinsiafi 
produce  a  charming^-efleet,  and- especially  so  does  Lupinus 
nanus,  whieb  is  -extrenriy  rich,  when  grown  by  ibe  rood. 
NoUuDA  paradoza,  tbe  Sphenogynes;  EauUhasiflfr,  Bartcuias, 
very  dwarf  and  very  douUe  Prench  Marigolds,  and  many 
o^erlosrere  whieb.  share  in 'the  fflliDg<4n-of  this  great  flcval 
nietare»  litajtaanualr  hava^neeessarily  been  omitted  mention, 
but  one  tiny  gem  must  net-  be  forgotten— nasiely,  Nyeterinfai 
sebiginefides.  whieb.  is  highly  worthy  of  cultivation  both  in 
poteand  snmll  beds.-  A  sptodld  bed  of  Sweet  Williams,  too, 
demands  notice.  The  variettes-  are  of  great  ^ccellence ;  the 
jlowera  large,  flat,  and^cireular,  aad  the  colours  deftaed  with 
great  clearnes»-4i  fine  s^eetie».  Pansies,  too,  are  extremely 
ny,  at  least  t^e  fimey  varieties  aie^  while  the  one  named 
BcAUty  of  St.  Osjih  is  about- as.  black  as  a  chimney-sweep's 
hat.    In  fine  contrast-is  a  bed  near  it  of  Ihe  dwarf,  floriferous 


and  extremely  brilliant  Mimulns  ciupren»-^a  splendid  plant 
for  pots  andmoist  but  not  overshaded  borders.  The  appear- 
anoe  presented  by  the  large  masses  of  the  flowera  nameduidof 
many  others  that  must  be  passed  in  silence  is  at  once  qklendid 
and  imposing*  Bvoiy  variety  is  selected  with  great  care,  and 
out  of  the  countless  thousands  of  plants  grown  scaroely  a 
*<  rogue  "  can  be  seen. 

Only  a  few  acree  of  the  St  O^h  seed  farm  are  devoted  te 
v^etables  (which  are  grown  on  other  farms),  and  incompar- 
ably the  most  striking  of  all  the  vegetables  now  to  be  seen  is 
the  new  dwarf  Pea  Stratagem.  Of  the  rows  of  this  Pea  one 
or  two  supported  by  short  sticks,  and  the  othen  growing  in  a 
square  without  any  sudi  assistaaoe,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
•too  highly.  The  haulm  is  nearly  2  feet  in  height  and  very 
strong ;  and  grand  peda  are  predoced  from  the  very  ground 
to  the  tips ;  so  low  down  indeed  are  they  and  so  fine  that 
their  pointe  rest  on  the  -soil.  Ihe  pods  are  as  large  aa  tiiese  of 
Telegraph  grown  in  tlie  same  field,  and  aro  equally  full,  which 
is  saying  a  great  deal,  and  t^  Peas  are  also  of  the  firet  siae, 
sweet  adMl  juicy.  On  trenched  and  well-enriohed  ground:  tUe 
new  dwarf  Pea  cannot- fail  to  give^great  satisfaction,  while  if 
grown  in  manured  tienehes  and'the  haulm  supported  by  a  £sw 
sticks  grand  rowa  must  follow.  On  thin,  dry,  and*  oompm- 
tively  poor  soil  dwarf  Peas  are  often  disappointing.  They 
require  soil  in  **  good  heart."  and  are  then  valuable  both  fov 
home  consumption  and  market  purposes.  Thia  is  the  finest  d, 
aU  dwarf  Peas,  and  the  nearest  to  it  is  another  variety  of  the 
same  eharaeter- named  Strongth.  This  may  be  a  little  dwaifer 
than  the  otiwr  and  the  pedr  a  trifle  broader  and  a  shade  deeper 
in  colour,  but  generally  there  is  a  similarity  between  the  two ; 
stUlf  as  they  were  not*growhig  in  the  same  quarter  they  ooald 
not  be  properly  oeinnfwad. 

We  now  come  to  raegraph  and  Telephone.  Hiese  4un  frow^ 
ing  aide  by  side,  and  in  appearaince  are  very  nearly  ideatioal. 
The  latter  was  simply  seleeted  from  the  former,  the  wrinkled 
seeds  being  separate!  from  the  round,  and  after  being  tried 
at  Chiswick  the  wrinkled  form  was  awarded  a  first-class  oorti- 
ficate.  It  is  decidedly  premature  to  judge  of  the  relatise 
merits  of 'the  two  Peas,  or  to  indulge  in  any  dogmatic  assertiens 
relative  to  eith^  of  them,  until  it  has  been  proved  that  Tele» 
I^ne  does  not  produce  wrinkled  seeds.  If  it  yialda  both 
smooth  and  wrinkled  seeds-  the  eame  as  Telegraph  the  >qucstioK 
i»  settled  aa  to  their'  identity.  Wrinkled  Peas  are  genendly 
of  better  quality  than  round,  and  quality  is  hardly  an  unim^ 
pcfftant  point.  If  it  were,  and  if  the  fact  of  a  Pea  being 
wrinkled  were  notenflleient  to  oonstitute  it  a  variety,  we  should 
have  no  Champion  of  England  Pea  now.  The  histwy  of  this 
good  old  standard  variety  is  known  to  many,  b«t  ha»  been 
forgotten  perhaps  by  some.  An  early-blooming*  pUmt  oC 
Knight's  Dw€tff  Marrow  was  selected  for  seed.  One  of  tba  node 
produoed  by  this  plant  contained  both  smooth  and  wrinkled 
Peas.  These  were  sown ;  and  the  r^tive  charactevs  of  the 
seed  being  maintained*  the  round  variety  became  Fatrbaard's 
Surprise,  and  the  wriidded  one  Champion  of  Bngland.  Sup- 
pose 'the  same  distinctiTe  p<Hnt»  should  be  "  fixed  "  in  mfiffw 
enoe  to  the  two  Peas  Telegraph  and  Telephone,  will,  not  that 
•be  fiuffleient  to  constitute  -them  separate  varieties  ?  Judgment 
on  Peas  by  merely  seeing  them  growing  can  be  of  little  orne 
weight ;  therelbre  until  the  i^arietieB  l^ve  been  fairly  tested 
in  a  cooked  state,  and  xiatU  it  is  seen  in  what  form  the  seed 
ripens,  it  will  only  be  prudent  and  fair  to  withhold  tbeexpieso 
sion  of  a  definite  opinion  in  regard  to  their  id^atity. 

On  the  same  farm  some  sheeted  stocks  of  Wheat,  Cattei'a 
Pill-measure,  and  a  h<»ned  variety,  are  remarkable  for  their  fiat 
heads,  in  this  respect  greatly  excelling  the  ordinary  vaiietisii 
of  Wheat  in  general  oulthntion^  The  entire  grounds  are,*  oon« 
sidering  the  season,  remarkably  clean.  The  soil  being  light 
and  well  drained  has  enalrfed  weeds  being  destroyed  more 
easily  than  has  been  the  case  on  the  majority  of  soils,  and  thia 
advantage  has  certainly  been  turned  to  account,  for  seareely 
any  weeds  are  visiUe  in  this  excellently  managed  and  highly 
attractive  farm,  which  is  situated  about  fburteen  miles  from 
the  Manningtree  station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  aad 
about  three  miles  from  the  sea. — YlsiTOB* 

[Since  our  correspondent's  notes  relative  to  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Peas  were  written  tbe  varieties  »have  been  "  fairly 
tested  in  a  cooked  state,"  by  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  have  been  found  distinct. — Eds.] 


QhOXKB  DB  NA«€T  Bbgonia.— 1  sondT-ou  a  flower  of  this 
variety,  but  it  is  not  so  fine  as  one  now  en  tbe  plant,  bnt^is  a 
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fair  average  size.  I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  nsefnl 
varieties  we  hare.  The  plant  has  been  loaded  with  blossoms  for 
some  months  and  will  be  for  some  months  to  come. — ^William 
POTTEN,  Susinghurst 

[The  flower  exceeds  2  inches  in  diameter,  is  perfectly  donble, 
and  very  fine. — Eds.] 

PARAFFIN  AS  AN  INSECT  KILLER. 

Further  experiments  on  a  large  scale  have  fully  convinced 
me  that  this  is  the  best  and  safest  antidote  for  red  spider  and 
scale  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Thrips  and  fly  are  not  so 
readily  destroyed  by  it,  but  these  it  is  well  known  are  easily 
destroyed  indoors  by  fumigation.  The  quantity  of  paraffin 
which  I  find  safe  as  well  as  effectual  is  l|  oz.  in  weight  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  this  if  used  unsparingly  in  the  way  which 
has  been  so  often  described  in  this  Journal — viz.,  putting  a 
syringeful  into  the  pot  and  on  to  the  plant  alternately,  will 
with  two  or  three  doses  cure  the  worst  cases  of  scale  or  red 
spider  in  existence.  I  have  no  doubt  from  what  I  have  heard 
that  it  is  equally  effectual  for  mealy  bug,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend those  who  have  this  troublesome  pest  even  in  their 
bunches  of  Grapes  to  try  it ;  for  although  happily  I  have  no 
chance  to  prove  its  eflicacy  in  this  respect,  I  have  proved 
its  efficacy  as  well  as  its  harmlessness  on  other  very  tender 
plants,  some  of  which  I  will  name  before  I  conclude  these 
notes. 

No  doubt  we  shall  have,  as  before,  many  of  your  readers 
rushing  to  the  rescue  and  telling  us  in  piteous  tones  how  they 
have  had  their  plants  killed  outright  by  using  paraffin,  and 
seriously  warning  us  that  even  the  odour  is  injurious  to  plant 
life.  I  give  these  good  friends  all  credit  for  honesty  of  purpose 
<uid  for  faithfully  recording  their  convictions ;  but  we  always 
find  when  examining  their  details  that  they  have  not  carried 
out  the  instructions  given,  or  they  attribute  their  failure  to  the 
wrong  cause. 

We  read  of  trees  being  killed  by  painting  in  winter  with 
undiluted  paraffin,  or  of  plants  bein^  seriously  injured  by 
dipping  in  a  very  strong  mixture  of  it.  Results  cannot  be 
otherwise.  The  abuse  of  a  thing  does  not  prove  its  worthless- 
ness,  and  we  know  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  have  too  much  even 
of  a  good  thing.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  recommenda- 
tions of  anyone  of  your  responsible  contributors  are  faithfully 
carried  out  and  failure  then  follows,  it  is  very  important  that 
the  operator  should  give  all  details  with  the  strictest  accuracy, 
80  that  any  error  in  the  instructions  may  be  detected  and  the 
.&ilure  ascribed  to  the  right  cause. 

A  very  necessary  precaution  which  I  omitted  to  mention  in 
ft  previous  paper  is  to  prevent  the  sun  touching  any  plant 
which  has  been  syrin^d  with  paraffin  before  it  gets  perfectly 
dry.  This  will  sometimes  take  a  whole  day,  or  even  two  days, 
for  the  oily  substance  sticks  to  some  leaves  a  long  time,  and 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes  it  cannot  easily  he  removed 
except  by  evaporation.  We  have  tried  to  syringe  it  off  with 
clear  water ;  we  have  also  tried  soapy  water  both  hot  and 
cold,  and  water  with  soda  dissolved  in  it,  but  none  of  these  are 
very  effectual  bo  long  as  they  are  used  at  a  strength  which 
is  safe. 

We  have  tried  several  plans  to  make  the  paraffin  mix  with 
the  water,  such  as  making  the  water  hot^  using  soda  or  soft 
soap  with  it  or  both,  but  it  is  always  the  same — ^the  oil  comes 
to  the  top,  although  there  is  certainly  something  in  the  paraffin 
which  always  mixes  with  the  water,  for  it  changes  the  colour 
of  it  I  have  used  it  at  the  streng^  above  named  for  Peach 
trees  immediately  the  flowers  were  set,  and  again  on  other 
trees  after  the  second  swelling  had  commenced.  I  have  used 
it  for  yearling  pot  Vines  while  the  growth  was  very  tender, 
«nd  for  Stephanotis  with  hundreds  of  fully  expanded  flowers 
on  it.  Once  only  a  few  of  the  Peach  leaves  had  holes  burned 
in  them  as  large  as  a  small  pea,  and  this  was  owing  to  the  sun 
reaching  them  before  they  were  dry.  In  no  case  where  the 
precautions  I  have  named  were  taken  was  there  the  least 
injury  to  leaf,  fruit,  or  flower,  while  the  cure  was  perfect. 
—William  Tatlob. 


in  a  box  here  over  20  feet  in  height,  about  half  that  through, 
and  of  a  fine  natural  conical  shape.  When  in  bloom  this  plant 
Lb  very  attractive.  I  believe  it  would  stand  out  of  doors  very 
well  in  ordinarr  winters,  as  although  we  place  our  plants  of  it 
in  the  Orange  house  during  the  winter,  they  were  frequently 
subjected  to  10°  of  frost  in  this  structure  last  winter  without 
the  slightest  injury.— J.  MuiB. 


CLETHRA  ARBOREA. 

I  WAS  much  pleased  to  see  your  remarks  and  illustration  of 
this  plant  at  page  130,  as  on  account  of  its  fine  flowers  it  is 
well  worth  tne  attention  of  your  numerous  readers.  The 
description  of  it  is  quite  correct,  but  you  have  under-estimated 
its  height,  **  8  or  9  feet."    There  is  a  luge  plant  of  it  growing 


ABOUT  LIVERPOOL.— No.  1. 

From  the  report  of  the  Show  of  the  Liverpool  Horticaltaial 
Association  puollBhed  in  a  recent  issue  of  uie  Journal  it  will 
be  gathered  that  there  are  good  cultivators  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  famous  port.  The  gardeners  ''  about  Liverpool"  appear 
to  be  earnest  men,  as  undoubtedly  they  are  able— over-zealoos 
some  of  them  (I  employ  the  plural  advisedly)  were  on  one 
memorable  occasion,  and  they  possess  wjbat  may  be  termed  a 
good  share  of  local  patriotism,  yet  notwithstanding  tiiey  are, 
as  a  body,  worthy  representatives  of  "  the  crafty"  and  their 
works  are  worthy  of  record.  Before,  however,  noticing  a  few 
private  gardens  to  which  a  flying  visit  was  paid,  it  may  be 
well  to  refer  briefly  to  the  pubUc  gardens  and  park^  com- 
mencing with  the 

BOTAmC  OAEDSN. 

My  visit  to  this  garden  and  to  the  principal  parks  was  ren- 
dered especially  agreeable  from  the  fact  uiat  my  guide  was 
**  no  novice,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  bale  octogeaoaiian— a 
hearty,  active,  genuine  old  gardener  aged  eighty-six — so  active 
that  he  walks  two  miles  to  church  every  Sunday,  and  would 
walk  the  same  distance  any  day  to  see  a  good  crop  of  Grapes, 
of  which  fruit  he  was  once  a  successful  cultivator,  as  the  gold 
medals  in  his  possession  testify.  "  Old  Shaw  "  is  a  wond^  in 
his  way,  and  appears  to  be  a  general  favourite.  He  demon- 
states  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  manner  that  the  district  "about 
Liverpool "  is  not  unhealthy,  and  that  the  vocation  of  garden- 
ing has  not  proved  hurtful  to  his  constitution,  for  his  health 
is  apparently  as  good,  his  eyes  are  as  clear,  his  ears  as  acute, 
and  his  perceptions  are  as  quick  as  ever.  He  is  further,  as  he 
deserves  to  be — ^for  he  has  been  industrious  and  prudent— in  a 
very  well-to-do  position,  and  nothing  pleases  him  better  than 
to  place  his  carriage  at  the  disposal  of  a  friend,  whom  he  will 
drive  safely  during  a  gardening  tour  and  meet  with  a  rsadj 
welcome  wherever  he  calls. 

Our  first  call — passing  through  Newsham  Park — was  at  the 
garden  under  notice.  The  Curator  Mr.  Richardson,  who  is  also 
the  chief  Superintendent  of  the  parks  bcslonging  to  the  Cor- 
poration, was  absent  The  garden,  which  is  open  to  the  public, 
has  a  somewhat  venerable  appearance.  It  is  a  walled  en- 
closure, and  contains  an  extensive  collection  of  hardy  herb- 
aceous plants  which  appear  to  be  properly  named  and  cherished. 
Of  these  plants  there  are  several  borders  by  the  sides  of  the 

Erincipal  walks  which  traverse  the  enclosure.  There  are  also 
iwns  and  flower  beds.  The  design  of  one  of  the  flower  gardens 
is  especially  quaint  Between  the  beds  on  the  lawn  are  sunken 
grass  paths  about  2  feet  wide  and  nearly  as  much  deep.  It  is 
a  singular  arrangement,  and  the  flowers  are  certainly  Drought 
nearer  the  eye  than  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  forming  beds  on 
lawns.  It  is  not,  however,  likely  d^t  the  plan  will  be  exten- 
sively copied,  as  it  is  not  particularly  attractive ;  but  it  would 
be  very  undesirable  to  alter  it,  for  it  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  old  place  and  is  a  distinct  and  novel  feature  of  the  garden. 
On  anotner  lawn  the  beds  are  not  of  the  ordinary  type,  but  i 
are  very  narrow,  forming  a  long,  curving,  graceful  scroll,  which  J 
when  well  filled  with  flowers  have  an  elegant  appearance. 
This  year  the  plants  hare  not  grown  with  their  usual  freedom 
owing  to  the  extreme  inclemency  of  the  season.  There  are 
alfjo  other  lawns  and  beds  of  more  modem  design,  also  banks 
of  flowers  and  a  few  carpet  beds.  There  appears  to  be  a  fair 
collection  of  shrubs,  but  they  do  not  look  bo  fresh  as  young 
trees  in  country  gardens. 

The  principal  glass  range  is  extensive,  but  at  the  time  of  mj 
visit  the  houses  were  en  deahabiUe^  as  they  were  being  painted 
inside.  Large  Palms  were  tied  up,  and  the  plants  generally 
were  huddled  together  as  is  usual  nnder  such  circumstances. 
The  Palms  are  very  fine,  as  also  are  many  of  the  Tree  Ferns, 
and  there  appears  to  be  a  good  collection  of  plants  generallj. 
There  are  useful  ranges  of  preparing  houses — ^the  best  part  of 
the  garden  as  I  was  informed,  out  for  the  reason  above  stated 
we  did  not  explore  them.  On  meeting  Mr.  Richardson  snbse- 
quentiy  he  much  regretted  this ;  but!  was  unable  to  accept 
his  cordial  invitation  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  the  gardens, 
whidi  are  evidentiy  nnder  very  efficient  management  and 
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Appear  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  public,  for  the  visitois  appeared 
BaxBerofos  tuid  appreciatiye. 

PBmCE'S  PABK 

vBs  oar  next  lendezYonB,  and  we  were  fortunate  in  finding 

lb.  Hhson  the  able  manager  at  home.    This  park  is  private 

property.  It  is  fifty  acres  in  extent,  forty  of  which  are  enjoyed 

by  die  pabUc,  the  remaining  ten  acres  being  more  gardenesqae 

in  character.    This  enclosed  portion  is  reserved  for  the  oc- 

cnpiezs  of  the  contiguous  mansions,  the  ground  rents  of  which 

defray  the  cost  of  keeping  the  whole  fifty  acres.    The  private 

portiiQa  was  laid  out  with  great  taste  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph 

mtoQ,  and  contains  many  beautiful  features.     The  walks 

snl  nised  borders  of  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  so  disposed 

IS  to  make  the  enclosure  anpear  much  larger  than  it  really  is. 

THk  water  with  island  ana  rocks,  and  the  flower  gardens  in 

tmtabhd  xK)eition8,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  fine  trees 

ont^oos  render  this  portion  of  the  park  very  ornamental 

and  agreeable.     In  the  flower  gardens,  which  are  not  large, 

file  whole  of  the  beds  are  edged  alike,  their  margins  being 

iinisfaed  with  Echeveria  secunda  glanca,  which  Mr.  Mason 

iinds  renders  the  arrangement  more  uniform  and  satisfactory 

tbao  when  various  phmts  are  employed  for  edging  beds  in 

small  geometrical  groups.   The  ordinary  kinds  of  flower  garden 

plants  are  employed,  but  such  plants  as  Altemantheras  have 

almost  snocnmb^  to  the  excessive  cold  and  wet  weather.    A 

golden  carpet  and  edging  plant  not  often  largely  employed 

thrives  well  in  Prince's  Park — ^namely,  Lysimachia  nummu- 

Jaiia  anrea,  which  forms  a  surface  of  bright  gold  and  is  very 

{^easing.    The  ornamental  grounds  were  extremely  dean  and 

neat,  and  the  pretty  and  well-managed  enclosure  was  highly 

«&)oyable. 

S8FT0N  PARK. 

This  is  not  only  the  most  extensive,  important,  and  at- 
iiactive  of  all  the  parks  of  Liverpool,  but  is  amongst  the  most 
ornamental  of  its  kind  to  be  found  in  the  kin^om.  It  is 
comparatively  new,  only  having  been  completed  some  seven 
or  eight  years,  but  the  trees  and  slurubs  have  grown  remark- 
ably weU,  and  considerable  judgment  will  now  need  to  be 
fxercised  in  their  thinning,  so  that  the  most  suitable  trees  can 
•devdope  satisfactorily  and  display  their  forms  to  advantage. 

The  park  is  about  three  hundred  acres  in  extent,  and  was 
kid  out  with  great  taste  by  Messrs.  Andr6  of  Paris,  and  fiom- 
blower  of  Liverpool.  What  strikes  the  visitor  on  inspecting 
tikis  park  is  the  absence  of  harshness  and  tedious  intricacy  of 
desigo.  The  artists  took  a  wide  scope  of  their  subject,  and 
executed  their  work  with  boldness,  smoothness,  and  tt&edam. 
The  natural  hollows  appear  to  have  been  deepened  and  the 
higher  points  raised  where  needed  ;  thus  the  vaUeys  appear  as 
if  Nature  had  formed  them,  and  the  elevations  as  if  they  had 
lieen  there  for  ages. 

In  the  lower  portion  of  the  park  is  a  winding  stream  about 
ft  mile  in  length,  its  head  being  a  bcdd  cavernous  examj^e  of 
Tockwork,  from  which  the  water  will  issue  when  this  part  of 
.file  work  is  completed.  The  stream  widens  gently  as  toe  dis- 
tanoe  increases  nom  its  source  until  it  expands  iuto  a  small 
lake,  enjoyed  in  winter  by  the  splendid  skating  it  aJBBords,  and 
in  summer  for  miniature  yachting.  Here  and  there  ishmds 
are  formed  with  jutting  vocka  at  wide  intervals,  and  smooth 
swelling  lawns  and  mounds  of  shrubs  alternate  on  its  margin, 
liBing  and  receding  in  the  most  natural  and  picturesque 
manner.  Walks  converge  at  various  points,  and  at  those 
points  the  scenery  is  extremely  attractive. 

The  roads  are  splendid — Abroad,  hard,  smooth,  weU  drained, 
and  clean.  A  very  wide  drive  encircles  the  park,  and  others 
km  wide  but  not  less  firm  dissect  it  at  intervals,  forming 
el^ant  sweeps  for  carriages ;  there  is  also  ample  and  suitable 
pnmsion  for  equestrians. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  are  generally  disposed  in  groups  of  the 
same  kind  rather  than  dotted  in  a  too  conventional  manner 
"all  over  the  place."  Flowering  trees  such  as  Thorns,  and 
deciduous  shrubs  such  as  Weigdaui,  have  been  freely  planted, 
and  are  thriving  admirably.  The  roads,  walks,  borders,  and 
gnss  edgings  are  surprisingly  dean  considering  the  season. 
The  Corporation  of  the  town  are  erecting  handsome  and  con* 
venient  lodges  for  officials  and  the  public,  and  commodious 
afaelters  are  formed  for  visitors  in  indement  weather— indeed 
everything  appears  to  be  done  by  the  Parks  Oommittee  to  add 
to  the  enjoyment  of  this  splendia  place  of  resort,  and  they  are 
ioftouate  m  having  a  manager  of  taste,  ability,  and  good 
judgment,  for  it  is  ftbundantiy  evident  that  Mr.  Herbert 
poeaesses  these  qnalificatioii%  or  it  would  not  have  been  poa^ 


Bible  for  him  to  have  maintained  such  excellent  order  as  pre- 
vails during  a  season  like  the  present  with  the  staff  of  men — 
thirty-five  I  think — at  his  disposal. 

Flowers  are  few  as  yet ;  but  eventually  it  is  expected  that 
provision  will  be  made  for  more,  when  some  suitable  spot  will 
doubtiess  be  found  for  a  flower  garden,  and  thus  an  additional 
feature  will  be  provided  which  the  public,  as  is  instanced  I7 
the  London  pa»s,  cannot  fail  to  appreciate,  while  the  pure 
and  true  park-like  character  of  the  estate  will  be  maintained. 
Sefton  Park  is  a  grand  provision  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  and  oontributes  in  an  important  manner  to  their  health, 
recreation,  and  enjoyment.  Tne  other  parks  of  Liverpool — 
Stanley  Shield  and  Wavertree  Parks — although  they  answer 
their  purpose  well  and  are  largely  patromsed,  do  not  call  for 
special  comment — J.  W. 


CTRAWBERRIES  FOR  PRESERVING— NEWTON'S 
SEEDLING— GROVE  END  SCARLET. 

Kb.  Peach  in  his  interesting  notes  on  Strawberries  on  page 
125  mentions  among  others  Newton's  Seedling,  which  he  re- 
commends for  preserving.  If  this  is  the  same  as  a  variety  I 
once  grew  under  the  name  of  Newtown  Seedling  I  can  confirm 
all  that  Mr.  Peach  has  said  in  its  favour.  The  variety  to 
which  I  allude  has  rather  small  foliage  and  small,  dark,  wiry- 
looking  fiower  stems,  the  fruit  being  medium-sized,  conical, 
dark  in  colour,  and  very  firm,  with  a  sharp  sub-acid  flavour. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  proliflc  Strawberries  in  cultivation,  is  the 
best  traveller  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  ia  less  injured  by 
wet  weather  than  most  other  varieties.  It  makes  flrm  and  not 
over-sweet  jam,  and  is  highly  worthy  of  cultivation  for  pre- 
serving purposes,  but  is  not  good  enough  for  dessert  It  thrives 
in  poorer  soil  than  many  other  Strawl^rries,  and  is  altogether 
a  very  useful  variety.  I  only  know  one  other  Strawberry  to 
surpass  it  for  preserving,  and  that  is  the  other  variety  men- 
tioned above. 

Grove  End  Scarlet  makes  flrm  jam  of  a  colour  that  is  much 
coveted.  In  several  large  establishments  this  old  variety  is 
the  only  Strawberry  that  will  be  accepted  by  the  cook  for  pre- 
serving. It  does  not  yield  half  the  weight  of  fruit  plant  for 
plant  as  Newtewn  (or  what  is  more  probably  correct),  New- 
ton*8  Seedling  does,  but  is  yet  fairly  proliflc.  A  convenient 
mode  of  cultivating  this  Strawberry  is  to  plant  strong  runners 
about  9  inches  apart,  leaving  out  every  fourth  row  for  an  alley, 
allowing  the  others  to  grow  in  a  mass.  The  Strawberries  are 
then  in  beds  and  can  be  conveniently  gathered.  When  thus 
cultivated  the  fruit  is  kept  clean,  as  the  foliage  being  thick 
and  the  Strawberries  not  heavy  they  do  not  rest  on  the  ground, 
and  blackbirds  do  not  flnd  them  so  readily  as  when  the  fruit 
is  exposed.  In  many  gardens  the  foliage  is  cut  off  the  beds 
with  a  scythe  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  and  a  top- 
dressing  of  loam  and  soot  or  some  other  fertiliser  is  spread  on 
tiie  be£.  Some  cultivators  call  that  a  barbarous  practice,  but 
it  nevertheless  has  the  merit  of  answering  well  as  applied  to 
the  Strawberry  in  question.  When  grown  thickly  and  the 
foliage  is  left  on  the  plants  light  and  air  are  excluded  from  the 
crowns,  which  consequently  become  weak  and  the  crops  are 
impaired.— AN  Old  Gboweb. 

ROSE  SOUVENIR  DE  LA  MALMAISON. 

M.  Bbluzb,  sen.,  Rose-grower  at  Lyons,  sowed  in  the  year 
1840  a  number  cHf  seeds  which  produced  the  magnificent  Rose 
under  consideration.  Two  years  later  the  raiser  was  in  a 
position  to  affirm  that  something  very  exceptional  had  come 
to  light,  although  at  that  time  he  had  but  one  fiower,  and  that 
one  the  solitary  shoot  of  the  parent  plant  itself  obly  13  inches 
high.  This  acquisition  was  brought  under  the  cognisance  of 
the  distinguidM  rosarian  M.  Plantier.  who  at  once  pronounced 
it  to  be  the  best  introduction  of  the  times.  The  flower  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  rare  perfection  of  form  and  colouring,  yet  the 
first  fiower  was  but  littie  over  an  inch  in  diameter ;  but  when 
buds  were  inserted  on  strong  Bengal  stocks  the  result  was 
natural-slEed  fiowers  averaging  3  inches  in  diameter.  That 
was  in  the  year  1343,  the  year  it  was  sent  out.  The  most  im* 
portant  question,  however,  was  to  determine  of  which  varietj 
the  seeds  whidi  produced  this  fiower  were  saved.  After  sevend 
delays  the  Horticultural  Societj  of  the  Bhane  convened  several 
meetings  to  take  this  matter  into  consideration,  and  ultimately 
came  to  the  following  conclusion :  That  as  seeds  of  Roses  are, 
except  in  rare  instances,  not  sown  as  so  maoy  different  varie^ 
ties,  it  follows  that  each  pan  contained  the  seed  of  one  class 
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It  is  therefore  not  quite  certidii,  though  esftremely  probable, 
that  SoBYenir  de  la  Malmaiion  is  the  oBspcntt  of  the  Bonrboa 
Boee  Madame  Desprez ;  and  that  ia  thb  ofHOioii  of  the  miser 
himfleU;  further  strengthened  by  M.  Phniftier* 

If  this  assertion  requires  fortiMr  pDoof  it  will  be  fonnd  in 
ttie  faot  thail  nearly  aU  the  asedi  ^atttescBlaftAwMm^sMM  freai 
Madame  Despteiy  and  it  will  be  fOvnd-npaii  caiifiil  cvnaiBa- 
tioa  th«t  then  is  a  great  similarity  of  hahtt«iidfeliaeB<bBlwsaii 
the  two  varieties.  The  Bourbon  Boses  JaqnaBd^  Cendaes  de 
Napoleoiv  Btoile  da  Berger,  raised  previous  to  fiovfcair  da  la 
Milmaisoii,  are  all  the  ofBroring  of  Madaae  Desptea*  The 
parant  frfaat  of  Souvenir  de  la  Mabnaison  still  exiBta«t  I^rons, 
where  it  continnes  to  flourish  in  spite  of  beiog  ont  down  ler 
propagation  and  growing  in  a  position  not  at  aU  favourable  to 
it — ^that  is,  facing  the  south.  Still  gre^visg  against  the  wall 
where  it  was  first  planted  out  in  1841,  this  knotty  old  lady, 
whose  children  are  to-day  distributed  throughout  the  worid, 
Btin  blooms  veiy  abundantly,  notwithstanding  tiiat  she  had  to 
endure  the  hardest  winters  and  such-  mamt^  galea  that  eveiy- 
tfaing  was  swept  away  except  one  or  two  eyes  at  the  haee* 

Souvenir  de  la  Mabnaison,  with  its  great  maasive  flomeit, 
white  sUghUy  difEused  with  fledi  colour,  of  adntoft>le  form, 
will  always  oetain  the  ezelusive  privilege  of  being  a  gem  of 
the  very  first  water,  esteemed  aiM.  sought 'after  bytbe  lovers 
of  Boesa  ci  all  nations,  who  oontinue  tofind  inrtfais  rema^aUe 
variety  a  fi^  supply  of  suitable  Boses  which  help*  to  eniioh 
the  di^ieest  bouquets  at  all  neanonm    jJmmuU  deiBotet,^ 


GABTER'S  TELEPHONE  veb8Ds.  CULTEEWELL'S 

TELBGRAPH  PEAS. 

As  the  characters  of  these  Peas  are  at  present  being  brought 
bef<»e  the  public,  and  when  the  Fruit  Commitlee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  has  now  confirmed  the  certificate  grmted 
to  Telei^one  last  year,  let  me  say  I  consider  this  verj  rightly 
done,  and  at  the  same  time  I  can  fully  confirm  all  that 
**  TstTTH  "  has  said  on  the  matter  in  liut  week's  Journal.  In 
eoming  to  his  remarks  I  was  rather  curious  to  knew  how  the 
difference  between  these  two  Peas  was  to  be  explained,  and 
the  details  correspond  in  every  partieuliff  with  the  notes  and 
observations  I  have  been  makmg  here  during  the  present 
season.  Most  of  the  Peas  here  aare  growing  inTong  rows,  one 
variety  following  after  another  in  the  same  row ;  and  in  this 
way  we  have  Telephone  and  Telegraph  growing  in  upwards 
of  a  doEen  rows,  and  in  every  instance  the  djAerent  characters 
which  "  Tbuth  "  points  out  are  clearly  visible,  Aa  the  season 
advances  I  may  send  you  more  notes  on  th^e  apd  other  varie- 
ties of  Fees,  as  during  this  and  last  season  we  have  grown 
upwards  of  thirty  sorts,  and  are  now  begiunii^  to  find  out 
their  merits  and  those  which  suit  us  best  Many  of  them  will 
not  be  grown  here  again.  I  may  say  Carter^  Telephone  and 
Garter^  Ohallenger  stand  veiy  high  in  my  e^timatton.— 
J.  MlHB,  Ifar^m  Park. 

I  BEEiewrrH  enclose  samples  ^f  Carter's  Telephone  Pea  and 
Culverwell*s  Telegraph.  I  confirm  eveiything  that  *'  Truth  '* 
said  on  the  subject  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal.  !nie  Peas 
I  consider  as  distinct  as  any  two  varieties  in  cultivation.  Please 
say  what  you  think  of  the  samples  I  have  sent — Thomab  Eadb, 
Oao'd^emr  to  Joka^Beche^  JBsq^  Th$  Cedart,  JVortkawtyeon, 

[We  have  not  seen  finer  pods  this  year ;  some  o<  them  exceed 
5^  inches  in  length,  and  every  pod  we  opened  contained  nine 
large  peas.  Telephone  is  quite  as  large  aa  Telegraph.  Tbit 
varieties  are  unquestionably  distinct. — Sua] 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
Wb  have  received  the  following  relative  f»  the  OlenrrAL 
Palacs  Autumn  Show  : — **  In  consequenoe  of  represcutationB 
that  have  been  made  by  several  of  the  leading  nurseiymen  and 
others,  that  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  season  thereis  no  reason- 
able hope  that  even  a  respectable  exhibition  of  cot  fiewers  can 
be  made  this  autumn,  the  Directors  have  determined  to  with^ 
draw  the  proposed  Exhibition  of  cut  flowers.  The  Fruit  Show 
will  take  place  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  August 
28th,  29th,  and  30th,  as  announced  ;  but  the  Exhibition  of 
flowers  will  not  take  place,  and  no  entries  will  therefore  be  le^ 
oeived  for  the  proposed  Exhibition."  We  are  glad  to  observe 
that  third  prizes  are  provided  in  tiie  classes  far  ooUections 
of  fruit,  and  were  a  portion  of  the  amounts  apportioned 
Itt  the  cut  flower  classes  devoted  to  piovidteg  tiiira  prises  in 


the  renainhig  frait.  classes  better  cempetitkMi  and  a  Uikh- 
show  would  be  insured.  We  regieA  te  see  that  ne  prises  a» 
provided  for  collections  of  vegetables,  which  have  often  beea 
so  fine  at  the  Palace,  and  oertidnly  a  gient  attraction  to  visitoxs^ 
Instead  of  the  vegetables  a  Ooonmber  Show  is  attempted,, 
classes  being  provided  for  White  Spine«  Blade  Spios^  and 
smooth  Ottcoobers  reepeetively. 

— —  A  WBAMBxa  and  novd  example  of  OAxmt  BBDnom 
recently  attiaoted  omr  attention  at  Windsor,  which  dsssms 
notiee  from*  its  simpUcity  and  effectiveness.  On  the  extrenMly 
steep-grass  slopeaat  the  base  of  the  round  tower  of  the  Osstle 
are  asveral  Isj^  circular  beds,  each  of  which  is  divided  into 
four  sections  that  radiate  spirally  from  the  centre*  These  see* 
tions  are  planted  alteraatuy  with  a  dwarf  uncommonly  dadB> 
foliaged  variety  of  the  eoesmmi  Baet  and  the  Golden  Pev»> 
few,  aiSnding  a  striking  yet  beautdnl  contrast  when  viewed 
etthter  fram  the  battlementa  or  the  road  leadhig  taithe  tewer» 
There  are  also  smaller  beds  'which  oontahi  ordinary  bsddng 
plants,  such  as  Lobelias,  PeUrgoninms,  and  Gakeolarias,  that 
OMMidembly  add  te  the  bright  and  livei^i  appearanee  efife 
elopes.  One  bed'Was  laiead  in  the  form  of  aimoaad>aboat  3  or 
4  feet  in  hei^  This  was  carpeted  wdth*  Sednm  htepameom 
glaocom,  seveml  good  pla«ta  of  Ucheveria  .mctalKca  and  Ssan 
pernvums  being  scattered  over  the  surfiaoe»  In  aseter  poa^^ 
tioB  of  the  Oastle  we  observed  a  small  oMHilyapd  most  agiea- 
ably  enUvened  by  a  ribbon  boidiv  that  was  planted  with  the 
pecnliarbut  pretty  LobeHap  Onm  and  Oaleeobriaa;  the  light 
y^low  of  the  latter  and  the  pale  reddish  ptniple  or  pacecoloar 
of  ifhft  fdrmer  harmonised  very  pleasmgly»  The  condiftign'  in 
wMch  (he  whole  <tf  the  Oastle  greaode^aie  raaintaiaedisJMgiib 
oommendaUe^  for  good  <irder  and  «eataeaa  everywhere  praiau. 

In  the  Temperate  house  at  Kew  the  handsome  efs^ 

green  shrub  Dbsfontainsa  srhosa  waa  recently  flowering 
Si^y.  TfavattaastiveptentisaUMdtotheGeotiana^aiidwafr 
intTDdueed  from  Pen  about  1860.  The  leaves  bear  some.ie^ 
semblaasetothe  common  Helly^  as  tbay  are  of  a  shining  dsii 
green  colour,  and  the  margin  is  spin|f.  Thetflowers  am  solfc* 
taiy  and  aaillaiy  ;  the  coroUa  long^  tabular,  wax-like  aad 
bright>8eacletkWhUethB  five  lobes  att  bright  yellow.  lahsMt 
the  ptetftis'rigid  but  compact,  ami  it  sooeeada  sreU  in  a  petia 
a  compost  of  loam,  peat,  or  lea^eoiLaBdeami;  it  requires  ^iool 
tnataiuiQt,  but  must  be  protected  (Emm  Jroet^and  is  wall  saited 
•for  the  eonaervatoiy  or  gaeenhooae.  

-«—>-*  DuHKO*  a  leoent  walk  tfaaough  Qoman  Qissm  we 
notleed  thateome  email  fmita  wens  in  gfe«b«^undaiice^eep6flK 
ally  StoawbeiTieSf  Black  Oarrants,  and  Qooadbeiries^  Chetriei 
wetfe  not  very  nmnevoos^  Bed  Onsrant»  ^wre  only  to  be  seen 
in  modeiata  quaatMea,  and  BasirfserrieS'  were  rather  scane. 
We  remarked  that  PeaoheB,  although  in  fair.nnmber^  wei» 
very-  unripe,  and  Orapea  were  certainly  below  the  aveia0B» 
Large  quantities  of  Peaa  are  now  being  bnmgpht  in  daily,  bat 
priMs  etill  oonihMie  rather  high. 

•*-*-«  Tbb  Oarhationv  and  PiownftB'  in^  the  garden  of 
ICr.  B*  S.  VKomwList  the  indefatigabie  senioa  aeoretacy  o£  the 
•southern  seotkmof  the  Naikiooal^OBnatie»aai.Pieotee  Societg^ 
ate  atlU  extremely  fitte.  Mr.  Dodweli  gtewa  upwaids  of  a 
thousand  plantain  7,  8,  aad  »»inoh  pots*  Theff  aie  plaeed oa 
f^alfarma  raisedabout  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  the  belt 
varietlea  wtien  in  flower  are  protected  by  stout  awnings  of 
oanvae»  and  in  a  light  wril-ventilated  gteenheaae.  I^tt  as 
the  Show  waa  tiiia  yeasvitwaa  yet  a  week,  too  early  ior  Ma. 
Dodwell ;  he  waa  yet,  however,  higUy  aoooeaafiil,  and  nmy  be 
proud  of  the  position  he  attained  in  die  criee.liata.  Shioe  the 
Show  aome  seedlingB  of  great  beaaty  uwe  expanded,  and 
soBM'idea  of  the  extent  <of  this  phase  (seedling  raising),  of  Mr.. 
Dodwell's  practiee  may  be  foimed  when  it  ia  stated  that  he 
has  tabulated  deaeriptsons  of  fbur  hundred  flowen  this  y«ss» 
The  seedlings  are  grown  and  flowered  in  beds,  but  all  the  boit 
of  them  are  being  potted  now  for  layering*  Thia  is  a  gieat 
work  for  one  pair  of  hands,  for  the  owner  doea  aU  his  oan 
layering.  Bat  it  is- done  with  expedition.  After  l^e  gmm  is 
trimmed  a  small,  tfain^  sharp  penknile  is  thrust  through  the 
eteina  and  drawn  downwards  tbxeugh  a  joint  and<out  on  the 
■outer  side  of  each  layer,  thus  farming  a  tongue.  When  the 
whole  of  the  layers  on  a  plant  have  beea  tongued  th^a» 
pegged  into  light  and  veiy  sandy  soil,  whidh  ia  plaoed  on  the 
surface  of  each  pot.  The  p^  are  of  galvanised  wire^  and 
from  nine  to  ten  thouaand  willbe' required  thia  ysar«*-aome  of 
the  layers  needing  two  pegs  to  flx  them  in  position.  About  a 
hundred  pots  are  layered  each  day,  the  layen  avesagiag  abeot 
ten  in  each  pot  The  soil  being  kept  moist  lootsaES  speecmy 
-emitted,  when  the  young  plants  aie  potted  and  wiatemd  intte 
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•nd  the  i^teenlKNne.    The  ftppeftiMiee  whiish  lUs 
coUeetkn  now  fMrcseote  Is  one  of  gvMi  besnt^r,  aad  Ihe 
_  iddightfnL  Tbeadmiimbleeoiiaitionof  theplAaWswl 

^Z^^abfis  of  splendid  flowen  cffofd  oonrliieiBg  eridsAOe  of 
Ttlne  of  the  Giiiuition  as  a  snbiirbm  "flimer,  and 'a 
far  town  jsardens  generally,  for  deee  by  the  gatfdeK  at 
Bise,  Ciapfaam,  is  the  Londoa,  Oli«tbain,«iid  Dover 
,«  which  tiaiiia  pass  every  few  mlnateSf  floodhif  Ihe 
via  Ti^mes  of  asaoke.    This  is  no  doabt  tiie  Ihieat 
of  Carnations  and  Picotees  1x>  be  found,  and  all 
si  tne  lovers  of  -floirers,  axe  weloome  to  see  theaa. 
ike  pmeat  week,  howerer,  the  best  flowers  will  have 
It  ii  diflBenlt  which  section  to  admire  moal    the  rieb 
Seifs,  tiie  gOTgeottsly  marieed  Btcanes  and  Flakes, 
ipoe  ^rtmnds  of  l£e  Fiootees  with  their  dear  and  wedU 
lacing.   There  is  no  wonder  that  the  demand  for  these 
htfdy  flowen  is  increasing,  and  that  Mr.  Dedwell 
seeessarj  to  root  eveiy  layer  to  meet  the  requiremants 
iisflj  friends.     Fine  as  are  the  best  Tarieties  now  in 
it  is  certain,  if  Mr.  DodweU's  health  permits,  tkait 
Tshiahle  additions  to  this  grand  genns  of  plottts  will 
fiom  his  skill  and  labour — a  labour  of  lore. 
TBI   Exhibition   of  the   nortttem   division  of   the 
CASITATION  Aim  PlOOTBB  fioeiBTY  will  be  held 
17  next  in  t^  Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester,  tbe 
Cooncil  granting  £10  to  ihe  prize  list  oonditionally 
Ike  flkow  be  held  in  the  Gardens  on  a  Batorday,  other- 
tte  BxhibiUon  would  hare  been  held  on  the  day  pre- 
Wtt  originally  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  memberB 
In  the  sebedole  two  daasesAie  open  to  all,  two 
!  of  four  handred  pairs  of  plants  or  less,  and  two  to 
of  150  pairs  or  less,  with  vit  usnal  prises  for  single 
and  a  special  prize  for  tweire  selfs. 
Mb.  Bowhtb  of  Bdinbnrgh  states  that  Habbibok'b 
Musk,  bedded  out  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  has  stood 
K  vrinter  and  is  now  splendid.    Mr.  Hunter  of  Lambton 
abo  speaks  in  high  praise  of  this  Musk  as  a  bedding 
Be  ms  this  year  five  thousand  plants  of  it  bedded  out, 
are  giving  great  satisfaction. 

-  Thit  the  herbaceous  Peonies,  which  include  the 

varietiesy  &c.,  are  not  sufficiently  grown  we  infer 

the  &ct  that  ttiey  are  only  occasionally  seen  in  collections 

flsmeraas  hoitioalluial  exhibitions.     At  the  recent 

Show  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Ca  of  Coveat  Garden 

some  very  beantilul  yariaties,  which  were  much 

d ;  ud  the  collection  staged  by  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown, 

.Ait  St  the  National  Rose  Show  held  at  the  Botanic 

^  Kaacbeiter,  was  Tery  fine.    By  far  the  largest  and 

OBd  collection  we  have  met  with  in  private  gardens  we 

'mm  in  the  gardena  of  Poynton  Towers,  Cheshire,  the 

of  Richard  Christy,  Esq.    The  pionta  were  large  and 

hold  and  striking,  while  the  flowers  were  bright  in 

'  and  yet  delicate,  embracing  every  shade  of  colour— -white, 

aalaon,  crimson,  violet  and  purple.    In  form  the  flowers 

'[from  the  most  perfeotof  doubles  to  the  pnreand  simple 

fcmn;  sostie  of  the  Tarieties  were  also  fragrant.    The 

portion  of  this  oollecUon  came  from  M.  Jules  Mar* 

iUs,  i  Booig«la-Reine,  France.    Mr.  Christy  takes  great 

I  in  these  plants.    The  border  in  which  be  grows  them  is 

of  deep  rich  soil,  while  the  phints  are  liberally  treated 

I  liquid  manure  both  in  the  autumn  and  growing  season. 

—  APBOFO8  of  the  YiMiys  IM  Qmbmahy  August  is  called 
/fte  erowers  the  £ifch-^manat,  or  nursing  month — the  month 
\yhiSi  the  young  bloom  fills  and  swells  into  the  Grape.    But 

may  nurse  as  she  pleases ;  there  will,  says  a  correspon- 

in  the  Ikuiif  Nbwm^  be  no  Grapes,  or  only  bad  Grapes, 

year  in  that  part  oif  Germany  which  includes  the  region 

MeeeUe  and  the  famons  Johannisberg.    The  oold  winds 

the  wet  of  July  rotted  the  tender  Grape  flower  on  its 

and  swept  away  all  promise  of  yintage. 

-  TsxRE  axe  growing  at  the  present  time  in  the  gardens 
f^Joombe  Cottage  two  or  three  loi^r  rows  of  an  oAd  Pea  known 

'  COHQITKBOB,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Baker  this-Pea 

peodactiTeness  and  ezoellcnoe  of  qaality  will  put  many 

B  newer  Peas  in  the  ahade.    The.pods  axe  8^  to  4  inchea 

batetery  pod  is  very  flrmly  flUed,  and  contsens  seven  or 

very  la^  and  bright  green  peas,  delicious  in  flaTour 

pewessmg  e^ery  good  qwdity  daaiied  by  the  oook.    Mr. 

tldnks  most  highly  of  it    Ferhapa  an  ejection  to  some 

be  Ae  gnat  height  it  has  atkaaned  this  seasoxk— orer 


Ihe 


Ke  Flm  IThm,  and  it  is  a  most  dasimMe  Fea  to  grow  when 
both  quantity  aad  qnalitr  ^ce  desired. 

—  Maht  of  oar  rsaden  are  not  aware  that  there  exists  in 
some  of  OOP  mott-amoky  manafaotniiog  towns  men  whose  lore 
for  the  beanties  of  Katare  leads  them  to  form  Socibtibs  fob 

THE  4NmV0BB    OV    STUDYING   ODB    VAtlX^    PLAjrr&      We 

reeanliy  had  ^e  nlaasnie  of  attending  a  meeting  of  one  Of 
tlMse  sooiaties  hm  in  Union  Street,  Chnveh  Street,  Manchester, 
and  there  we  found  over  thirty  membeps,^  who  had  on  the  Satur- 
day afternoon  taken  kmg  excursions  and  collected  specimens 
of  wikl  plants,  Fems,  and  Mosses,  which  at  this  meeting  were 
freely  disonseed.  The  Presklenty  Mr.  James  Percival,  named 
every  speoimea  kid  before  him,  which  on  the  occasion  of 
our  yisit  must  hate  numbered  from  two  to  three  hundred. 
These  working  botanists  follow  all  the  week  their  Tarions 
avooaticqis  in  the  workshop,  factory,  or  the  mill ;  and  while  the 
pursuit  after  botany  adds  to  their  knowledge,  It  also  proourea 
for  them  fkeah  seenes  and  paxer  air,  which  is  conducive  to  a 
better  state  of  health.  Their  knowledge  of  British  plants 
woald  surprise  nymy  of  the  best  of  gardeners,  while  many  of 
thtm  are  good  pteridologists  and  muscologisti.  The  Society 
we  refer  to  was  originated  in  1886,  and  from  its  ranks  have 
passed  away  sevecal  men  highly  respeeted  for  their  knowledge. 
Among  them  may  be  named  Mr.  Richard  Buxton  and  Mr. 
John  Nowell,  men  whose  talents  were  so  well  recognised  that 
their  oonespondenoe  reached  from  the  peasant  to  the  peer. 
These  Lancashire  botanists,  to  their  praise  be  it  said,  caiefully 
preaerve  the  natural  habitats  of  all  wild  plants,  and  frequently 
make  journeys  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  in  pursuit  of 
then*  fayourite  study,  and  many  of  them  are  acquainted  with 
the  geological  formation  on  which  every  British  plant  is  to  be 
found.  Mr.  Thomas  Rogers,  Oldham  Road,  Manchester,  has 
been  the  Seoretary  to  this  working  band  of  botanisto  now  for 
many  years,  and  though  formerly  a  millwright,  he  is  now 
oottversant  with  almost  every  Fern  whether  Briti^  or  exotic, 
and  besideB  posaesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  plants,  mosses, 
shells,  &c. 

Mb.  W.  Oddib,  late  of  Rye  Court,  Ireland,  has  been 

appointed  gardener  to  Heniy  Ovey,  Esq.,  Roydon  Lodge,  near 
Ware.  Mr.  P.  Jones,  late  foreman  at  Syston  Park,  Grantham, 
succeeds  Mr.  Poole  as  gardener  to  Selina  Lady  Milton,  Kirk* 
ham  Abbey,  York ;  and  Mr.  R.  Blackstock,  late  foreman  at 
Brayton,  Carlisle,  succeeds  Mr.  Lister  as  gardener  to  W.  P.  H. 
Yaughan,  Esq.,  Golden  Grove,  Roscrea,  Ireland. 

Wb  regret  to  announce  the  death  on  the  13th  inst, 

aged  seventy-one,  of  Mr.  John  Wbbks  at  Temple  Dinsley, 
Httchin,  where  he  has  resided  since  his  retirement  from  the 
busmesB.  Mr.  Weeks  was  a  man  of  great  business  aptitude, 
and  by  his  skill  and  energy  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the 
erection  of  hortioultural  structures,  and  established  1^  repute 
of  the  flrm  whose  erections  and  mode  of  heating  have  been 
extensively  adopted  in  both  \Kt%Q  and  small  establishments  in 
this  and  other  countries.  The  death  of  Mr.  Weeks  will  in  no 
way  afiect  the  business,  in  which  he  has  not  takm  any  active 
part  since  1889. 

Snails  and  Slugs  in  Gabdbns.— We  were  very  much 
troubled  with  snails  and  slugs  for  several  years.  This  year  I 
have  reared  two  broods  of  ducks,  and  soon  after  being  hatched 
they  were  turned  into  the  garden  every  morning,  and  there 
they  remain  all  day.  It  is  astonishing  how  busy  tiie  little 
things  are  all  day  running  after  all  the  insects  they  can  find, 
and  I  find  they  do  much  less  harm  than  the  snails  and  sings. 
When  the  duddings  become  large  it  is  well  to  keep  them  oat 
of  the  garden. — C.  Bbwabda. 


OUR  WILD  PLANTS. 


Mb.  Rob80N*8  notes  on  British  plants,  on  page  463  of  the 
last  and  page  106  of  the  present  volume,  have  mudi  inteiested 
me  as  a  lover  and  student  of  our  native  flora,  both  in  culti* 
vation,  and  especiaUy  as  regards  alpines  in  their  native  haunte. 

Lycopodium  Selago  is  certainiy  the  most  singular  of  the 
genus,  yet  its  oddest  feature  is  not  mentioned.  Most  of  the 
^enus  possess,  like  the  Selaginellas,  the  habit  of  seeking  freah 
pasture  by  growing  at  the  proximal  end  somewhat  faster  than 
tii^  die  at  the  distal  or  (original)  root  end,  thus  tending  to 
spread  radially  from  their  first  station.  The  L.  Selago  effiacte 
t^is  in  a  different  manner  by  throwing  06  its  ffrowing  ends  in 
tjie  form  of  viviparous  buds,  arranged  whorl-like  near  the 


M^  bat  all  Peas  have  tlua  year  grown  above  their  average    points  of  the  shoots.   These  buds  rest  stif9y  upon  elastic  scales 
siglrt&   It  appears  to  be  an  nnproved  and  selected  form  of  |  or  bracte  in  such  a  manner  that  on  being  bruiuied  obliquely  ^aj 
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a  pMBing  sheep  or  br  the  hand  they  skip  away,  tip-cat  faafaioo, 
to  some  distance,  where  such  as  meet  witii  suitable  qnarters 
start  into  life  on  their  own  account  Unlike  Mr.  Robeon,  I  have 
often  lomid  it  sheep|*nibbled,  and  find  on  tasting  my  growing 

rimens  no  special  bitterness— nothiliff  so  unpleaflant  as 
taste  of  the  Iry  and  Holly,  which  sheep  readily  eat  I 
find  the  Belago  easy  of  cultivation,  though  it  is  somettnes 
killed  by  slugs  eating  the  growing  ends ;  an  injury  the  plant 
seems  unable  to  repair,  as,  like  the  Spruce  it  so  curious^ 
mimics,  it  has  little  or  no  reserve  of  dormant  buds.  I  have  it 
in  a  full  north  exposure  where  it  has  stood  the  late  winter 
well,  and  is  starting  freely.  If  Mr.  Bobson  cares  to  grow  the 
plant  I  could  soon  send  him  some  of  the  aforesaid  bu<&,  which 
readily  start  in  a  damp  shady  comer  or  under  a  glass. 

Lvcopodium  selaginoides  I  find  also  tractable.  It  has  a  re- 
semblance  to  S.  dentlculata,  and  though  sometimes  called  an 
alpine,  grows  freely  down  to  the  1000  feet  level  at  the  head  of 
Llanbens  Pass.  L.  Selago,  too^  grows  (in  Bnowdonia),  at  all 
heights  from  600  feet  in  Nant  Gwynant  to  3200  feet  on  the 
Olyders.  Among  the  wilderness  of  huge  blocks  which  make 
the  summit  of  Glyderfach  the  most  weird  and  wondrous  crag 
scene  in  south  Britain,  may  be  found  ''cold  frames"  as  it 
were  of  Nature's  making,  recesses  where  depth  and  shelter 
make  amends  for  the  want  of  lights  or  glasses,  and  floored 
with  an  inch  or  two  of  decayed  moss.  Here  may  be  found 
lovely  tufts  and  patches  of  Pbegopteris  and  other  Feins,  and 
here  I  have  found  the  L.  Selago  perfectly  rampant— nearly 
3  feet  high,  yet  with  hardly  a  table-spoonful  of  roots,  whid 
and  some  inches  of  the  stem  are  often  m  appearance  dead,  yet 
cany  most  vigorous  heads,  as  though,  seaweed  fashion,  the 
plant  merely  used  its  foundation  for  support  and  drew  its 
nourishment  from  the  atmospheric  moisture,  fuUy  two-thirds 
of  its  life  being  spent  inside  the  clouds.  L.  davatnm  and 
L.  alpinnm  I  have  always  failed  to  keep  alive  any  lengrth  of 
time.  Specimens  secured  in  August  last  on  Y  Lliwedd,  where 
for  the  first  time  I  found  the  two  growiug  together  (height 
2600  feet),  are  alive  but  not  thriving. 

The  L.  elavatym  is  hardly  the  common  Club  Moss  in  the 
Snowdon  country,  where  Selago  is  far  more  frequent ;  but  the 
most  abundant  of  the  species,  if  you  go  high  enough,  is  L.  al- 
pinum.  It,  however,  rarely  descends  below  1800  feet,  except 
in  places  especially  cool  and  cloud-haunted.  I  have  found  it 
at  the  1200  feet  level  on  Y  Foel-berfedd. 

Saxifraga  opposityolia  was  profusely  in  bloom,  a  friend  told 
me,  at  Whitsuntide  in  Cwm-glas,  high  up  on  the  Snowdon  side 
of  Llanberis  Pass,  and  about  2000  feet  above  sea  level.  I  have 
been  there  perhaps  a  score  times,  and  even  in  summer  find  it 
diiBcult  to  avoid  seeing  the  plant,  so  thickly  does  it  cover  the 
rocks,  en)ecially  the  somewhat  calcareous  volcanic  ashbed— 
now  hard  as  the  porphyry  itself— which,  perhaps  from  its  de- 
ficiency in  lime,  it  and  other  of  the  alpines  so  common  there 
seem  to  avoid.  It  grows,  too,  on  the  greenstone,  also  somewhat 
calcareous.  I  have  it  well  established  in  an  open  north  aspect, 
where,  within  a  space  the  sise  of  one  of  your  pages,  I  counted 
thiily-two  open  blooms,  most  of  which  lasted  from  March  2nd 
until  April  15th,  and  a  few  well  on  into  May.  It  grows  high 
up  the  rocks  on  the  N.E.  face  of  Helvellyn  above  Red  Tm, 
wliere  in  May,  1866, 1  first  saw  it  m  bloom-one  of  those  sights 
one  can  never  forget  In  April,  1871,  I  found  it  flowering 
pofusely  near  tJie  top  of  Y  Fan-big,  one  of  the  Brecon  Beacons, 
but  onlv  on  one  narrow  ledge,  which  it  nearly  covered.  At 
one  end  a  coarse  grass,  which  I  carefully  disestablished,  was 
trying  to  crowd  it  out  The  range  consists  of  old  red  sand- 
stone, and  its  diflb  present  northward  a  magnificent  geological 
section.  They  rise  to  within  20  feet  of  the  height  of  Gader 
Idris. 

The  i>urple  Saxifrage  is  thought  by  some  to  be  difficult  of 
cultivation,  but  here  (Sale,  Manchester),  it  growH  and  multi- 
plies, though  not  by  seed,  as  easily  as  Thyme  or  Stonecrop.  In 
a  wild  state  I  never  found  it  below  the  level  of  1800  or  2000fcet 
— a  level  at  which,  in  unsettled  weather,  the  clouds  will  often 
float  for  days  together,  and  at  which  the  type  of  vegetation 
seems  in  many  respects  to  change,  notably  in  the  abrupt  cas- 
sation of  the  Heaths,  thouffh  the  Empetrum  nigrum  struggles 
an.  to  nearly  double  the  height 

Cwm-glass  is  quite  a  garden  for  alpines.  It  and  other  plaoes 
I  could  name  used  to  abound  with  Holly  Fern,  now  near^ 
rummaged  out  by  guides  and  collectors.  Hie  following  are 
•tin  ploitiful-^Sedum  Rhodiola,  S.  Forsterianum,  S.  mpestK, 
8.  purpnreum,  quite  distinct  from  S.  Telephium,  which  I  have 
not  found  nearer  than  in  Anglesey  (see  "  Phytologist ;''  is  this 
paper  still  published  ?)  8.  anglicum,  ^.    Among  Saxifrages, 


I  oppoeitifolia,  stellaris— alpine  in  habit,  yet  often  carried  down 
by  floods ;  I  found  it  last  Jnlpr  dose  to  Llyn  Gwynant— nivalis 
I  have  not  found,  thoush  it  is  recorded  by  Bingley  and  some 
late  writers ;  hypnoides  and  csespitosa.  Sil^  acaalis  it 
abundant^  though  Wordsworth  thought  it  so  rare  except  ia 
Scotland.  Mine  in  cultivation  nearly  went  off  this  spring,  bat 
ia  recovering.  It  seems  to  detest  the  snowless  east  winds  oC 
tbe  lowlanda.  A  veiy  robust  Thrift  also  grows  in  the  Cwm 
(the  combe  of  the  south  of  En^and),  also  an  Eyebright  with 
large  purple  flowers.  Parsley  Fern  is  a  weed  as  it  were,  espe- 
daUy  on  the  aorees,  while  the  **  ashbed  "  has  its  lines  of  weather- 
ing tufted  and  feathered  with  Aspleninm  viride,  A.  Trichomanes, 
A.  Buta-muraria,  and  various  forms  of  Cystopteris,  Ace  This- 
and  other  rocks  have  in  many  plaoes  been  grooved  and  fluted 
by  the  action  of  long-extinct  glaciers  into  the  likeness  uf 
plinths  and  base-moulos  of  some  Titanic  temple. 

It  is  a  grand  place  wherein  to  spend  a  long  summer's  day. 
From  it  you  maj  reach  the  top  of  Snowdon,  muscularly  by 
climbing  Crib-y-ddyagyl  and  wuking  wAtward  akmg  its  edge, 
but  the  climb  would  hardlv  suit  those  afflicted  with  nerves ; 
or  lasily  by  going  westward  up  steep  grass  until  you  open  out 
Carnarvon  £iy  and  the  8.W.  horixon,  when  a  few  yards,  level 
or  nearly  so,  land  you  in  the  Llanberis  track  about  a  half  mile 
below  the  well-known  vpiing,  keeping  the  summit  of  Crib-y- 
ddysgyll  to  the  left  The  ascent  of  ttie  mountain  is  from  thin 
side  easily  done  in  ten  minutes,  and  is  worth  the  trouble  if 
only  for  the  view  of  the  main  peak,  which  overtops  it  by  bat 
80  feet  or  so. 

That  these  alpines  have,  thanks  to  snow,  no  veiy  severe  cold 
1k>  suffer,  is  proved  by  the  index  readings  of  an  Elliott's  mini- 
mum thermometer  which  I  flxed  twelve  years  aeo  on  my 
favourite  Lesser  Glyder  at  a  height  of  3220  feet  The  earlier 
the  mountains  are  snow-clad  the  higher  remains  the  indez^ 
which  thus  seems  to  read  inversely  as  compared  with  lowland 
observations. — ^H.  B.  B.,  Salet  Gkeihire, 

P.S. — I  find  Saxifraga  hypnoides  and  csespitosa,  as  well  as 
in  less  marked  deffree  oppoeitifolia,  avoid  if  tliey  can  a  veiy 
strong  light  In  the  open  the  shoots  form  a  promiscuous  mat, 
but  if  near  a  wall  or  slmib  tend  thereto  as  though  combed  out 
in  that  direction. 

THE  LATE  HAILSTORM. 

Mb.  Dbah's  desire  to  render  aid  to  the  suffering  by  the 
terrible  storm  is  a  worthy  one,  but  his  appeal  would  be  much 
more  powerful  and  meet  with  a  better  response  if  he  coald 
state  that  the  owners  of  glass  structures  cannot  be  insured 
against  ruin  by  hailstorms.  Farm  crops,  of  course,  can  and 
are  insured,  and  it  would  almost  appear  that  garden  crops  and 
glass  houses  are  not  accepted  by  the  Hailstorm  Insnrance 
Company,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  after  the  great 
loss  mcuired  by  florists  and  others  two  years  a^  that  a  body 
so  industrious  and  generally  prudent  should  nsk  min  which, 
by  a  little  sacrifice,  might  be  averted.  As  considerable  doubt 
exists  as  to  whether  glass  structures  can  be  insured,  it  woold 
be  well  if  Mr.  Dean,  whose  action  is  very  commendable,  could 
state  the  facts  of  the  matter.  If  such  property  as  that  re- 
ierred  to  cannot  be  insured,  except  perhaps  at  excessively  high 
rates,  the  affluent  would  the  more  readily  render  aid  where  it 
appears  to  be  greatly  needed  ;  and  if  it  can  be  insured, 
the  special  publication  of  the  fact  would  hare  the  effect  of  in- 
ducing those  to  protect  themselves  from  loss  who  have  hithexto 
refrained  from  €U>ing  so. — F.  B.  H.  S. 

EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS  IN  GUERNSEY. 

This  is  now  in  bloom  here,  and  a  more  beautiful  tree  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  standing  as  it  does  about  69  ftx^ 
high,  with  a  well-proportioned  head.  The  fine  creamy  white 
flowers  with  their  multitude  of  stamens  contrast  admirably 
with  the  glaucous  foliage. 

The  structure  of  the  bloom  is  veiy  exceptional,  the  stsmeos 
being  contained  in  a  lid  much  resembling  the  cup  of  a  laige 
aconi.  As  the  stamens  grow  in  sise  and  strength  this  revened 
cup  is  pushed  off  and  fula  to  the  ground,  which  in  this  case  is 
quite  strewed  with  them.  The  under  part  or  seed  vessel  on 
which  the  stamens  axe  arranged  is  much  like  the  aforemen- 
tioned lid  though  laiger.  This  encasement  is  highly  scented 
with  the  same  peculur  axoma  aa  the  leaves  when  crushed. 
This  tree  is  growing  in  a  garden  at  Fosse  Andr6.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  its  age.  Miss  D^Auveigne  of  St 
Jacques  last  year  felled  a  tree  that  was  then  twen^  yesis 
old,  and  though  it  lost  its  leader  three  times  (in  one  instance 
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Kg.  K^BDCALIPmi  QLOBCLCB. 

KBMipecinieM  in  the  UUnd,  but  I  lare  leen  none  flower  M  1      Tha  EocalTplas  should  be  plouied  in  a  ganka  RifBcientlr 
b«clj  H  tint  Snt  deacribed,  I  «beltered.    I  nupect  tbat  pUnU  prodaced  from  i»iiie-gM«» 
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seed  would  be  latber  more  bwdy  than  thoae  imporM  tPDm, 
Australia.  Would  you  inform  us  what  has  been  the  geo^ral 
effect  of  last  winter  on  this  plant  ?— H.  C.  S.,  Chuenuey. 

[Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  trees  in  England  were 
muortunately  killed.  We  regret  this  the  more  after  seeing 
the  sreat  beauty  of  the  flowering  branch  sent,  a  spray  of 
which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving.— Eds.] 


BISHOP  AUCKLAND   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

AiTonsT  18th. 

This  fayourite  northern  Show  was  held  under  unfayourable 
circumstances.  The  date  was  fixed  a  fortnight  earlier  this  rear 
than  last  in  the  hope  that  better  weather  might  be  experienced,  as 
for  three  sucoessire  seasons  the  weather  has  been  adyerse,  and 
never  worse  tban  this  year.  There  is  one  pleasing  fact  that  the 
Committee  may  congratulate  themselves  on — ^namely,  that  the 
new  Bishop  of  Durham  affords  the  Society  the  use  of  the  park  and 
the  benefit  of  his  patronage.  The  park  itself  is  finely  wooded, 
the  ground  is  undulated,  and  a  stream  of  water  meanders  through 
the  centre — an  admirable  place  for  a  horticultural  Exhibition  j 
and  we  may  mention  that  passing  the  gates  of  the  place,  where 
we  oould  ffet  glimpses  of  the  flower  garden,  the  bedding  seemed 
particularly  fine :  an  abundanoe  of  bloom  was  on  the  G^eraniums, 
the  Violas  and  Lobelias  being  especially  well  fiowered  and  were 
better  than  any  we  have  seen  this  wet  season. 

To  return  to  the  Show.  For  the  season  of  the  year  the  products 
in  all  classes  were  exceedingly  good,  although  in  many  classes 
there  was  only  poor  competition  and  flonats' flowers  were  scarcely 
represented.  In  the  open  class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  the  Society  offered  five  prizes,  the  first  being  £9.  This  has 
generally  brought  numerous  entries,  but  only  two  exhibitors 
entered  the  arena  this  year.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Elmridge  near 
Darlington  secured  the  first  prize  with  well-flowered  plants,  con- 
sisting of  a  very  fresh  Bougainvillea  glabra :  Clerodendron  Bal- 
fourianum,  very  good  :  Ixora  Dixiana,  a  nne  plant  profusely 
flowered  and  nearly  4  teet  across  j  also  a  good  Gtenetyllis  tulipi- 
fera  well  flowered,  and  a  fresh  plant  of  AlUunanda  Schotti.  Mr. 
Noble,  Woodhom,  Darlington,  was  second,  his  best  plants  being 
Bongainvillea  glabra,  Erica  retorta  major,  E.  Maasoni  major,  and 
«  fresh  example  of  Phoenocoma  prolifera  Baniesi.  There  were 
fonr  competitors  in  the  class  for  six  fine-foliaged  plants.  The 
plants  on  the  whole  were  very  creditable  and  filled  a  good  area 
of  the  tent.  Mr.  Westcott,  Raby  Castle,  was  an  excellent  first 
with  finel^r  coloured  examples  of  Grotons  nndulatus  and  Johannis, 
good  specimens  of  Gleichenia  speloncss,  Cyathea  deaTbata,  Greo- 
noma  gracilis,  and  Alocasia  Lowi.  Mr.  Niel  Black,  gardener  to 
Jus.  Pease,  Darlington,  was  second,  staging  good  plants  of  Cooos 
Weddelliana,  Encephalartos  villosus,  and  Maranta  roseo-picta. 
Mr.  Noble  and  Mr.  Lazenby,  Woodside,  Darlington,  were  placed 
«qual  thirds. 

For  six  exotic  Ferns  there  were  also  four  competitors,  Mr. 
Westcott  being  again  first  with  Dicksonia  squarrosa,  Davallia 
Mooreana,  Gleichenia  Mendeli,  and  Davallia  polysticto,  the  young 
growth  of  which  was  beautifully  tinged  with  bronze ;  and  a  very 
fine  Todea  superba  over  8  feet  across.  Mr.  Johnston  was  second, 
his  collection  including  the  fine  hanging  Fern  Goniophlebium 
flubanriculatum,  the  fronds  of  which  were  over  6  feet  long.  For 
flix  British  Ferns  Mr.  Niel  Black  was  first,  and  Mr.  Johnston 
aeoond. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  there  were 
four  collections,  and  the  plants  presented  a  very  imposing  appear- 
ance. Mr.  Johnston^  Mr.  Lazenby,  Mr.  Noble,  and  Mr.  Black  were 
awarded  the  prizes  m  the  order  named.  Some  very  fine  stove 
Orchids  and  foliaged  plants  were  staged  in  this  class.  The  class 
lor  two  Orchids  only  brought  out  two  competitors.  Mr.  Noble 
was  first  with  Cattleya  crispa  with  three  fine  spikes  j  Miltonia 
apectabilis  was  also  good.  Mr.  Westcott  was  second,  his  Sacoo- 
labium  Blumei  with  three  fine  spikes  bemg  yvrj  good. 

Zonal  Geraniums  have  always  been  a  special  feature  at  Bishop 
Auckland,  and  the  plants  on  this  occasion  were  meritorious,  but 
some  of  them  were  trained  too  fiatly .  Mr.  Stockey  Greenfield  was 
first,  and  Mr.  Wrather  second.    This  was  a  very  effective  class. 

There  were  only  three  competitors  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
Dahlias  j  in  preceding  years  there  have  often  been  nine  or  ten. 
Mr^lark,  Bodlev,  was  first  with  very  fair  blooms  for  the  season 
^  Criterion,  Perfection,  Queen  of  York,  H.  Watson,  James  Cocker, 
Henry  Bond,  Royal  Queen,  Burgundy,  Mrs.  Harris,  John  W.  Lord, 
Thomas  Wyatt,  and  Vice-President.  Mr.  Hitchin,  Charlestown, 
and  Mr.  Shaw,  Kidderminster,  secured  the  remaining  prizes.  For 
twelve  Dahlias  there  were  five  competitors.  Mr.  Joseph  Barrow, 
Brough  Hall,  was  first  with  a  good  stand ;  and  Mr.  Harkness, 
Allendale,  second. 

Roses. — ^For  twenty-four  blooms,  dissimilar,  there  were  only 
giree  competitors  ;  Mr.  Burrel,  Heighington,  being  first  with  Mane 
^umann,  Capitaine  Christy,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Etienne  Levet, 
Madame  V.  Verdier,  Fran9oi8  Michelon,  Alfred  Colomb,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Empress  of  India,  La  France,  Star  of  Waltham,  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps,  Dr.  Andiy,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh.    Mr«  Whit- 


weU,  Barton  Hall,«  taeoessful  amatear  cmltivater,  bebw  «ees«4, 
and  Messrs.  Mack,  nursexymen,  Caftterick,  Yorksbare.  ^iriL  .tTbo 
three  stands  were  very  good  indeed,  and  uie  Judges  nad  no  eaav 
task  to  determine  their  relative  merits. 

Bridal  and  hand  bouquets  were  not  numerous.  Mr.  Lazenby 
secured  the  chief  prizes  in  both  classes. 

In  the  next  section,  from  which  nurserymen  were  excluded, 
Fuchsias  were  very  fine.  Asters  were  also  well  shown,  also  Eoees, 
in  which  Mr.  Whitwell  easily  secured  the  chief  prize.  Herbaceous 
plants  were  exceptionally  good.  Mr.  Wrather,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Pease,  Greencroft  Hall,  Darlington,  being  first  with  Spiraea  pal- 
mata  rosea,  Achillea  serrulata,  Alstroemeria  aurea,  Erigeron  spe- 
cioBus,  and  a  fine  variety  of  Monkshood — ^Aconitum  veisiooior. 
Some  very  good  table  plants  were  also  shown  in  threes. 

Fruit. — ^This  was  a  special  feature  of  the  Show,  and  some  ex- 
cellent produce  was  staged.  In  the  class  for  eight  dishes,  distinct 
sorts,  there  were  three  competitors.  Mr.  J.  B.  Jowsey,  gardener 
to  Gilpin  Brown,  Esq.,  Seobury  Park,  Richmond,  was  first  with 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  both  good ; 
excellent  Royal  George  Peaches,  Violette  H&tive  Nectarines, 
Larffo  Kegro  Figs,  Strawberries,  Cherries,  and  Raspberries.  Mr. 
Laidler,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  Burrow,  Castle  Eden,  was  second, 
stadng  good  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  Gkapes, 
ana  Royal  George  Peaches. 

Mr.  Jowsey  also  won  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  six  bunches 
of  Grapes  in  three  or  more  varieties  with  fine  examples  of  Barba- 
rossa,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh^nd  Foster's  Seed- 
ling ;  Mr.  Westcott  being  second  with  Blacx  Hamburgh,  Maficat 
of  Alexandria^  and  Waltham  Cross  ;  Mr.  Witherapoon  taking  the 
remaining  position.  His  three  bunches  of  Black  Hambareh  were 
fine  in  colour  and  shape,  and  received  much  admiration,  but  his 
white  Grapes  were  not  fully  ripe.  For  two  bunches  of  black 
Grapes  Mr.  Larkin,  gardener  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  firrt 
with  two  fine  bunches ;  Mr.  Witherspoon  being  second.  For  tvo 
bunches  of  black,  not  Hamburghs,  Mr.  Larkin  was  also  first  with 
Black  Ahcante  ;  and  for  white  Grapes,  not  Muscats,  Mr.  Westcott 
secured  the  first  place  with  Pearson's  Golden  Queen. 

Peaches  were  excellent,  nine  dishes  being  staged.  Mr.  Lazenby 
was  first  with  Exquisite,  which  was  exquisite  in  eveiqr  sense. 
Nectarines  were  of  average  excellence,  Mr.  Niel  Black  hems  first 
with  Elruge.  Strawberries  were  magnificent;  Mr.  Harkness, 
Allendale,  was  first  with  very  large  finely  coloured  fruit.  Melons 
were  few  and  seemed  of  inferior  merit.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
were  also  inferior,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  unpropitious  season. 

Vbgbtables.— Some  excellent  dishes  of  Potatoes  and  vege- 
tables were  staged.  Mr.  Ryder's  eight  dishes  of  PoUtoes— 
International  Sidney,  Grampion,  Myatt's  Prolific,  Rivers'  Bojal 
Ashleaf,  Excelsior,  and  Webb's  Imperial  were  really  splendid. 

The  remaining  section  of  the  Show  to  be  noticed  is  that  devoted 
to  the  amateurs — certainly  a  most  deserving  class.  Their  florists' 
fiowen  and  vegetables  were  particularly  fine,  in  fact  in  some  cases 
excelling  the  products  in  the  open  classes.  The  Committee  and 
Secretary,  Mr.  Hendry,  acted  with  promptitude  in  all  their  arrange- 
ments wmch  were  admirably  carried  out.  Plenty  of  Judges  were 
provided,  and  the  work  was  quickly  and  well  done,  and  appeared 
to  ^ve  general  satisfaction.  We  trust  that  this  once  fortunate 
Society  may  in  the  future  have  better  weather  and  be  well  sup- 

Eorted,  and  again  have  shows  second  to  none  in  the  north  of 
nglasd.  

A  TRIP  TO  WALTHAM. 

Ok  the  oooasion  of  my  visit  to  Waltham  to  inspect  the  Roses 
I  was  doubly  unfortunate ;  in  the  first  place  I  had  barely  two 
hours  to  spare  for  the  inspection,  and  secondly  I  was  unable 
to  see  Mr.  Paul  himself,  and  had  to  make  his  foreman  do 
instead. 

One  principal  object  I  had  in  view  was  to  see  in  their  own 
quarters  the  two  fine  new  Roses  Duchess  of  Bedford  and 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  and  I  was  not  disappointed.  I  think  I 
shall  never  forget  a  bed  about  16  or  20  feet  square  of  fine 
strong  dwarf  plants  of  Dachess  of  Bedford.  This  splendid 
new  Rose  seems  to  be  distinct  from  any  other ;  it  is  of  the 
brightest  crimson  with  a  slightly  darker  shading,  fine  in 
foliage,  and  very  free  in  growth  and  flowers,  which  are  of  fine 
shape  with  abundance  of  stout  petals.  I  think  it  is  the  nearest 
approach  I  have  seen  in  colour  to  John  Bright,  but  far  superior 
to  that  fine  Rose  in  form,  &c.  If  it  is  not  the  finest  English 
Rose  ever  sent  out  it  is  certainly  unsurpassed.  Countess  of 
Rosebery  Is  also  doubtlessly  a  very  fine  Rose  of  a  lighter  colour 
thim  the  other.  It  grows  almost  as  fiaely  as  a  climbing  Rose, 
but  with  strong  stout  shoots ;  the  blooms,  which  are  something 
after  Victor  Verdier,  have  very  large  petals.  Other  Roees  sent 
out  by  Mr.  William  Paul  and  growing  in  abundance  are  Mag^na 
Charta,  free  in  growth,  making  a  fine  pillar  Rose,  but  with 
rather  loose  flowers ;  Star  of  Waltham,  very  fine,  and  May 
Quennell,  exodUent  in  growth,  foliage,  and  flower.  Of  other 
seedlings  not  yet  intnxLuced  to  conunerce  there  9tt  sevenl 
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iAiebrfigI»prrtMiniy  itevme  upon:  acqiliuliteae^  Ttw  bestt 
aiMDd  to  be  MttBterpieoe^ »  reiy  pfoniafac  HQie,'altertbei 
M^neatar-of  Waltkaa  and  Pride  of  Wttlthiun,  which  some* 
ml  iMenUes  the  Sug^e  Yerdier^'llaiie  Finger  noe. 
Oe  tiift  imr  Boees  other  thui  those  swt  oat  I7  ^&.  Paol  tha 
very  fins>-AJlfred  K*  WOlluM,  Al  in.e^9Kr 
BpleiMiid  aoqvintioii ;  Qftfatiel  Tonmiery  ^eiyt 
daep  rose  eoJooT;  Harchloness  of  Bxeter^  yety  fine, 
rta IM  YiUe  de  61  Denis ;  Richard Laztoi^ ATeiy  fiao 
dak  Bom  c<  the  good  old  Mii^ohftl  Yiullaiit  type ;  while  Omi 
— ftM|  Jfndaae  NrfmTumnd,  pale  Aedt  oolour,  andlUdaaiq 
Untadr  Ughrt  rose,  with  the  Qybnd  Tea  Madawift  Alex- 
MibeBsniaiK».abeai]tifiil  pointed  gloibiilar  floweri  similar  m 
ooiflvti  tiiA'  good  old  Tea  Adan^  will  all  ba  wanted  bj  the 
fRHMT  of  HtB  choicest  Tsrieties* 

Of  Ifaa  oUar  varieties  there  is  a  Tenrtega  assovtiaient  in 
onlfiiatiGn,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  queen  of  att,  Mloie 
had  this  year  been  as  fine  as»  eirar.  Tba  blooms 
la^UMb  past  the  besi  at  the  time  of  xw  tisit^- bnk  ttevo 
HHSsiai  soaasmagidfleeBt  flowers.  At  WaUhaBi»  3ft«a  most 
)mg»  Booa-flTOoing  nsrsetiesy  nearly  ail  Ttnetlas^  an  triad 
■pMi  attisloekssin  order  to  ascertain  which  salts  fhaak  host, 
ad,  as* J  had  thooght  tho  veiy  ooatrary,  I  was  r^^iasuiy 
tmij^umk  tar  sea  thai;  the  poor^grcwing  but-  splendid  Bose 
lOaiB  Ymm  Hoaite  dees  better-  both  as  isfaBds  gsawth  awl 
fiMcri^BL<xiftthe  Manetti  than  ondih»  seedlmg  Baac*  Iishoold 
Bkato hnowNwhethsr  this  latin cas& at- ofthev pUMBs«  Moos. 
K 1;  Xmb,;  Ghasles  Lefebrrc^  JEairiav  Qiho,  AUred  Ooloanh, 
flriismoi^  Zianidbar,  and  Dtihe.o£  Bdiabaigb  anlong^  tho  daik 
•miBtiea^iieve  i*  splendid  oonditioByas  wei»thalig$lt  ytaktiBa 
BnioiaB  iBchatmsj  Lldchesss  de  YalkmidaoSR*  Qapitaiae 
Ghrialy»  lAFtuMse^  Jiaiae  Phtgef,  aiid:F>iBoeai.BeattMe» 

la  contng'  away  I  saw  thrie^  or*  foat.  men  hard  at  work 
Mfflng  a  la^ge  piaoaof.Mspatlis..  Tliis-  pteca  csatalned 
between  20^000  and  60^000r- stocks;  and  80Bti&  idsa  ol  the 
mmber  of  Boose  coltiTated  htxe  may^  be<  fermed  whoft'  it-  is 
oonaidareri  that  theioaie  eqasl  or  greater navlbcfeaoiiothor 
slock8»  seadBnig  Briar,  standaid,  JMk^  besidea  aa  eoonne«8 
moaber  in  pots.  My  time  was  nownp  and  my  traim  waa doe, 
so  that' I  had  to  ma  off  without  being  ablo  to 

of  this'fisionnrseiT^^^i  .B* 
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SpekhIN}  towards  the  metra(x>lis  by'thtf  Bf^too  00  ^etith- 
Bssterift  lines,  of  rail,  between  Niew.  Gross  and  Spa  Bead 
stations,  these  is  an  isipressioo  that  ona  is  tia?elBag  o?er  land 
not  noKhr  abo'ietthe.  level  of  the  ThameSf  an  irapopssion.tcter- 
ably  oonaet ;  and  a>nialtitade  of  diiUB  iailaissct»eaab  other,  the 
i|ooes  i)atween  and  .aronad  thesa  being;  to  a  .ooosideiiablo  ex- 
tent^ oeonpied  by  market  gardoneia*  Bf-tfao train  is  not^pas- 
eBSd&ig  veiy  rapidly  the  tmvellor  may  take  note  of  this  vaiioos 
vegetahlsB-  voder  <mltare,  fmit  notr  boing •  peodaoed  in  any 
qasatity,  protaabiy  because  the  aftmospheiic  oonditiooa  aae 
miiwomaUab  Many  new  stueete  ana  sprliiging  up:  *^lifte 
MndBooBBS,'*  says  the  penny«*4hier,  and  b&is  tolezably  aoea- 
iitB^  for/ the  faonees  haTO- a  JxmgpiA '  f tebteniifls<  and  their 
fiwndations  are  in  the  dampu  The  luadoner  who  has-  oAen 
visited  his  city's,  soborbs  may  pvobaUy  compare  the  distriot 
to  that  of  Battersea,  where  nowy  however^*  there  are  eveaniDse 
ztthrays cBossing; and  hooossaaretalao more namereos.  A. visitor 
from  abatad  woidd  also  be.sotmawteit  snrprised  were  he  told  that 
flom  thlBi  market,  gardens  of  Londea  anbarlBS  qaantitiea  of  pio- 
daoe  aoe*sant  every  year  to  towns*  io  the  north 'of  BnglaflDtdj  It 
10  a  plan  fooad  to  be  advantagoons  to  both  grower  and  con- 
esBKi,  Bveo  attha  poeaeot-not  veiymodemte<  railway  chaxgest 

Tear  by  year,  there  are  such  changes  in/  the  vicinity  of 
London,  owing  to  the  inoioase  of-  boil&igs^  that  it  is  diffionlt 
to  estisMte  the.  land  under  caltivatiCn  in  any  parttcnkr  dis- 
ttet;  but  thefe'Oie  aliil  msAyaoBoolopea  lasMlljing  not 
tefmmtho  river-— in  fiermondsey^  DeptSovd,.  and  New  Qtosb. 
Smoe  1890  boildersrhove  taken  possesBlon  of  a. largish  tract 
at  hmd  near  Peek,  Blrcan,  ic  Ck^'e  f^ctoiy,  wfaecb  was.  garden 
ooond  tdl  theiH  and^which  is  fsst  bein^  covered  with  inferior 
noBsss,  massed  together  for  too  doecJ^  Oertainly  the  ia- 
babiteati'  bane  tfao  advantage  of  marirnt  gardens  near  then, 
ttmogst  wiiieh  they  may  stroll,  Ibr  the  laid  is  broken  np  by 
mmeroiia  roads  and  footpaths ;  indeed,  the  oompacaliTely  ea- 
poaed  condition  of  the  garden  groand  beneaboni  ia  either  a 
teithaony  to  the  hooeoty  of  the.  people  living  near,  or  else 
OP  flslmlation  the  gwssees-  find  at.  cheiH^ita  aobtnit  tea  per-  I 


oentago  of  loss  of  produce  rather  than  mike  and  maintiia 
isfieotiBl  f enoefu 

Beimondseyi  however^  hi  some,  portions  of  it  is  hardly  likeJy 
to  tempt  the  most  spsoalative  ol  fmilders,  and  we  imagine  for 
many  years  ito  come  it  will  have  its.  market  gardens,  amongst 
whd^  it  is  impcesiblo  to  distinguish:  those  of  anoient  date 
from  those  which  have  been  formed. more  recently  by  thecal^ 
tivatUm.  of  grass  or  waste  land,  when  somo  of.  the  garden 
groond  was  taken  for  other  punpoeesi  At  one  period  those 
gardena  extended  otose  to  the  Thames  at  Deptford,  and  to- 
w«ds  Greenwich.  The  lacently  formed  Southwark  Park  was 
also  a  wise  dedication  of  a  part  of  gaiden  apace  to  the  public 
benefit.  The  dosing  syUable  of  ''Bevmonosey,"  aa  hi  other 
localities^  im{>liea  a  watery  sHaation^  «pid  iWoace  had  even  ita 
islands ;  and  ite  Spa«  to  whioh  p^esaarogroaiMla  were  attached,, 
was  formeriy  a  popidar  resort.  Numerous  streamlets  flow 
towards  the  rirer.  Some  of  ^theoe  tmb  scad  to  have  been  avti- 
ificially  made  in  the  fsurteeath.  century  to  free  the  laud  tram 
an  overflow  of  water,  for  in  or  abont  the-yewr  12H  tboie  was^a 
"  great  beeach"  atBotheriiithe^ani'probaUy  many  acres  laid 
for  a  •  ooasideiablo  period ,  under,  waters  During  iS»  baildinig 
of  a  choreh  at^Bonnondsey  the  eswavatoiacame  upon  there- 
mmns  of  an  old  wood,  peat  being  dugun  formed  of  trees  and 
roshest  and  tbzoagli  some  antiseptic  inflnenoe  "  qoaBtities:*of 
nate  wen  fonad  stiU  hanging  iqxm  thn  bnanches."  Domes* 
day  Book  also  states  thatth^  waawoodhmd  for  five  hego 
at  least  in  Besmondsiyy  and  nseniavwero  then^  at  one  season  of 
thoyesTf  an  important  actio]* of  food  for? swine,  sometimes  lor 
mankinds  If -we  aroto  bslterothn  prognostics  of  some  folks 
ahont.this  yearns  harwestwo  migiht  do  wi&  to  prepare  ourselTso 
isr tSBch dittj  Aoocm,  tjtoogh notmreo-palotiyble^are' certaisiy 
nutritions* 

There  canaot  bo  a :  doubt  that  the  ^sstr  mftrkeigaodeneis  at 
BermondB^  were  some,  of -the  FleanngSfrwho^  on  their  aoiial 
in  Bngland  aho^  16^,«  settled  ;in  varitoa-plaoeaaear  the  eeaat 
of  Seat  Finding  that  the-  now  vegttabiee  th^  introduoed 
wore genemUly  llkod.by  ihe ^n^h  aoveral  of  them  mi^^raled, 
coming  nearer  to  the  metrofpbs,  whore  th^conkl  bo  snro.of 
nren^madietA>rwhnt{1beygrMr.  TkwrdliB9  throvgh  JEQent 
they  passed  by  way  of  LewishaBi  00  Blaekheath  to  settle 
again  tt*  Bermondocy  and  Deotford,  gsttmg  land  there  at  a 
low  rent  no  deobL  msia*  woald  bo  towards  ^tho-end  of  the  six- 
teenth  oeataiy ;  one  or  twnmeio  ad^entunms^  "  steM>iag  west- 
ward," went^on  to  Ninerlthns  and  Battsrseau  BiEurtUb,  wtitiBg 
in  1850^  lefers  to  thoaobeniihmeat  analDened.  by  the  cropa  of 
GtoUflDwers,  OaiiPots^  XnrnipSr  asid  Parsnips^  which  old  men 
told  him  were  unknoim  m  growing  ^ants  until  thoy  weie 
learsd  by  these  omigianta  Onoof  the  apeotes  tbnt  waa  largely 
cultivated  in  the  Bermondseygaidena  probacy. was- the  Jemsa* 
lem  Artichoke,  for  Parkinson  observes  that  in  the  reign  of 
ChadeS'L  the  tubem*  wore  so  plentiful  in  London  that  even  the 
common  people  despised  them.  The  name  *'  Potato  "  was 
originally  g^ven  to  these,- which  it  was  the  fashion  then  to  bake 
in  pies  with  smidlbisdaCSochas  Uudm),  dat0s^or  raisins,  &c. 

AsMiagns  waa  anolher  ot  the  specialities  of  the  Fleinings,. 
and  Evelyn,  who  resided  at  Deptford,  no  doubtireoeived  frmn 
some  market  gardener  in  his  vieinity  the  fine  spoounens  of 
Dotek  Aspatagne  .which  he>  deeorihos,  and  which  weae  grown 
in  richly  manttred  soil ;  for  b^  cnm  partv  however,  he  owns 
thatrhe  gave  the  ppDeferonoe  to  the.  smeilsr  sort  But *he  extols 
tho'genml  virtues  of  .this  vcgetaibfe,  recommeoding  that  it  be 
eaten  raw  with  oil  and^vinegar*  At  Sayes  Ooort  ha  himself 
made  anndry  e^^ments  ia-i  hortioidtase)  and  when  Banmel 
Popye  pasdhim  a  visit  on  May.lst^  1665;ho:8eems  to  ha^e  been 
astonished  at  Bte^'s  garden^  looidentaUyv  is  bis  note  upon 
that  daj'&doiodiKJtoi' drops  oar  a  useful  remark*;  for  ho  went 
also  to  Wnckleassanb  Housa«  where,  he-  says^  he  saw  the  fimt 
vinejaid  he  had^soeo  in  Boftltad,  proving  thereby  that  the 
varioos  vineyaida  (wfaacfa  once  nouriBhed  inear  London  Qity  had 
disappearsdMbetsse  thn  civil  vrnte.  We  are  informed  that  the 
descendantrol  Jclsa  Bvelyn  who  now*  holds  StHres.  Ooort  has 
convorted  thojganien  into  *  ptesuro  groond  for  tho  people  of 
the  neighbonrm>od.  Jt  is  reeorded,  or  should  boreoordedy  in 
the  oasndsa^  cttlinai7»  plants  that  Bhnfoacb,  seeds  of  wbiehwere 
sown  in  £ogted  .during  1^0,  waa  not  regarded  astanythiag 
except  a< cariosity^. uaiesBCaltiytted  for  mediciani  parposeSr 
until  al;»iit:ssnrcat7  years  .age^.  when  Mr.  Myatt  of  Deptford 
sent'his  sons  to  the  'Botons^  Madoet  with  five  bimches  of  the 
sta^«.and  they  ooohl  only  sell  tbiee  of  these.  Thonameof 
''Bhntaarb  "  caosed  a  pe^dico  against  it,  but  when  it  becan^ 
a.  favourite  the  demand  was  soon  greater  than  the  supply. 
The  Myatto  were  market  gardeners  at.D^)lford  fat  madt^ 
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years;  subsequently  we  find  Mr.  W.  Mjatt  occupier  of  the 
Manor  Farm,  Lewisham,  where  there  was  a  mle  oif  plants  in 
1875,  the  land  being  required  for  building.  Mjatt^s  Ashleaf 
is  a  favourite  Potato,  perhaps  haying  its  origin  at  Deptford. 
We  have  noticed,  by-the-by,  that  Rhubarb  and  Coleworts  are 
frequently  the  last  plants  grown  on  land  which  market  gar- 
deners are  about  to  relinquish. 

Those  who  wish  to  visit  the  market  gardens  yet  extant  at 
Bermondsey  and  Deptford  may  reach  them  by  the  Old  Kent 
Road,  turning  out  of  it  on  the  left,  either  down  the  New 
Botherhithe  Road  or  the  Manor  Road ;  they  are  divided  by 
ihe  Surrey  Canal,  and  as  already  stated,  cut  up  by  numerous 
lines  of  rail.  On  the  right  side  of  the  Old  Kent  Road  towards 
Peckham  there  was  also  formerly  some  extent  of  garden 
ground,  and  we  remember  obserying  one  or  two  nurseries 
thirty  years  ago ;  to  our  surprise  one  of  these  still  remains  in 
the  Trafalgar  Road,  though  now  it  has  very  little  land  attached 
to  it.  Punning  the  Old  Kent  Road  to  its  end  we  come  to 
Hatcham,  once  quite  rural,  and  having  a  park-like  domain, 
the  residence  of  the  Hardcastles,  and  where  we  may  yet  find 
the  Manor  Farm.  Beyond  this  is  New  Cross.  Here,  some  fifty 
years  since,  the  late  Edward  Newman  had  a  ludicrous  ren- 
contre while  gratifying  his  enthusiasm  for  entomological  pur- 
suits by  the  chase  of  the  Clouded  Yellow  Butterfly.  He  says : 
**  Dian  s  nymph  Hyale  has  led  me  a  merry  dance  amidst  the 
blooming  Lucerne.  It  was  where  the  Croydon  railway  intersects 
those  Surrey  hills  which  constitute  the  first  glimpse  of  country 
fts  we  emerge  from  the  fuliginous  sea  of  London  habitations ; 
it  was  here  in  market  gardens  forbidden  to  the  public  that  I 
made  her  acquaintance.  There  were  emplc^ed  a  multitude 
of  female  Hibernians  in  the  healthful  pursuit  of  horticulture. 
On  one  occasion  my  quany  led  me  into  their  midst,  when  lo ! 
they  abandoned  their  occupation,  and  pursued  me  with  the  very 
flame  energy  that  I  was  wastins  on  the  yellow-robed  nymph." 
The  insect  has  vanished  from  me  spot,  few  of  the  market  gar- 
dens are  remaining,  and  fields  of  Clover  and  Lucerne  must  be 
sought  further  in  §ie  country.  Ifo.  Orsman^s  nursery  at  New 
Cross  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  tiie  district  It  bears  the  name  of 
**  Florence,"  from  its  proximity  to  Florence  Road,  not  because 
it  is  representative  of  the  Italian  style  of  gardening.  Berkley's 
nursery  is  close  to  the  North-Kent  line,  and  at  the  junction 
just  beyond  St.  John's  station  a  small  but  prettily  arranged 
nursery  has  been  surveyed  bv  travellers  ever  since  uie  line  was 
constructed,  we  believe.  It  has  recently  been  converted  into  a 
private  residence  apparently.  Amersbam  Road,  New  Cross, 
coasts  of  a  *' parfumeur  chemiste,"  but  we  don't  know  whether 
he  grows  there  the  plants  that  he  distils.  The  sign  of  the 
**  Rosemary  Branch"  m  Lewisham  Road  is  a  reminiscence  of 
some  early  *<  physic  garden." — C. 

MESSRS.  SUTTON  &  SONS'  ESTABLISHMENT, 

READING. 

All  who  are  interested  in  either  horticultural  or  agricultural 
pursuits  that  happen  to  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
premises  of  this  eminent  firm  will,  I  am  convinced,  think  the 
time  occupied  in  doing  so  well  spent  This  at  all  events  was 
the  opinion  of  myself  and  companion— a  very  practicil  gardener 
— after  our  *'  run  through."  It  is  almost  impossible,  without 
Apparently  exaggeratine,  to  give  a  description  of  the  ware- 
houses, offices,  dec.,  and  we,  who  to  a  certain  extent  were 
sware  of  their  magnitude  and  the  vastness  of  the  trade  of  this 
firm,  were  still  quite  unprepared  for  the  lealily.  The  first 
week  in  August,  as  far  as  the  seed  trade  is  concerned,  was 
far  from  the  best  time  to  pay  a  visit,  as  no  doubt  it  is  one  of 
the  Blackest  times  of  the  year,  the  principal  work  going  on 
being  the  preparation  fbr  &e  immense  stock  at  seeds  bulbs, 
•&C.,  diortly  to  be  accumulated ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  were 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  inspect  the  very  instructive  trials  of 
Peas,  Lettuces,  Beet,  PotatoeSi  ftc.,  annually  conducted  at  their 
trial  farm.  The  systematic  anangement  and  campletmess  of 
ihe  various  offices  and  buildings,  including  a  srdendid  recrea- 
tion room  and  library  for  the  use  of  the  emplqy^  caf^  and 
lecture  hall,  Ac,  are,  I  may  safely  say,  unique.  Although  the 
KesBTs.  Sutton  do  not  actually  grow  all  the  seeds  thev  distri- 
bute, vet  none  are  sent  out  but  what  are  grown  especially  for 
ihem  by  competent  growers  from  stocks  (3  which  very  careful 
pedigrees  are  kept  by  the  firm.  Great  pains  are  taken  in  the 
selection,  dressing,  &c.,  of  seeds  which  are  subjected  to  severe 
tests  both  as  to  their  vegetating  powers  and  also  to  the  tmeness 
of  the  strain,  whether  they  be  mmnte  flower  seeds  or  vegetaUe, 
turn,  aad  gnsi  seeds. 


Seeds  intended  for  export  through  tropical  distzictB  aie 
specially  prepared  by  being  subjected  to  a  very  high  dry  tem- 
perature, thus  preventing  the  loss  of  a  great  per-centage  of 
seed  by  fermentation  during  transit.  We  went  into  one  room 
stated  to  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  hold  of  a  vessel  m 
the  Red  Sea,  and  not  having  any  superfluous  flesh  we  wished 
to  be  rid  of,  soon  made  for  the  door  again.  The  seeds  intended 
for  export  are  packed  in  air-tight  tins,  of  which  there  woe 
large  quantities  of  various  sizes  in  store,  which  from  thdr 
superior  make  and  finish  must  prove  very  serriceable  in  numy 
ways  to  the  importers.  Such  at  aU  events  is  the  evident  aim 
of  the  exporters.  Steam  power  is  used  to  drive  the  machinery 
in  use  in  the  warehouses,  dressing  rooms,  &c.,  and  very  great 
precautions  are  taken  in  the  way  of  having  a  good  supply  of 
water,  hose,  and  engines  in  the  event  of  a  fie  breaking  out ;  in 
fact,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Messrs.  Sutton  have  their  own  fire 
brigade. 

The  houses  devoted  to  the  growth  of  fiorists'  fiowers  situated 
within  easy  distance  of  the  warehouses  are  well  adapted  for 
the  woric,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  were  filled  mm  many 
thousands  of  well-grown  plants,  all  raised  from  seed  of  the 
same  strains  as  those  distributed.  The  house  of  boge-flower- 
ing  Begonias  was  wonderfully  attractive ;  the  plants  either 
singly  or  collectively  were  grand,  and  a  finer  strain  we  have 
never  seen.  They  were  unusually  compact,  and  were  bearing 
a  great  profusion  of  very  fine  fiowers  of  all  the  hues  to  be  met 
with  in  this  extremely  beautiful  and  useful  section  of  flie 
genus  Besonia.  The  collection  included  several  remarkably 
fine  double-fiowering  varieties,  which  were  fiowering  freely. 
Two  other  houses  are  devoted  entirely  to  Gloxinias,  and  a 
grand  lot  of  plants  they  contain.  They  are  from  seed  sown 
this  spring,  and  will  soon  present  a  verr  fine  display.  The 
foliage  is  particularly  good  (a  very  excellent  characteristic  of 
the  strain),  nearly  hiding  the  pots,  and  many  very  fine  blooms 
were  already  expanded.  Cyclamens,  too,  are  grown  in  Urge 
quantities,  and  vrill  eventually  give  a  fine  display.  The  foliage 
is  particularly  attractive,  which  is  of  importance.  Cinerarias, 
Primulas,  Calceolarias,  &c.,  are  aU  being  brought  forward.  They 
have  also  a  fine  lot  of  Caladiums,  and  a  batch  of  the  pretty  and 
useful  pot  plant  Streptocarpus  biflorus.  It  is  grown  in  a 
cold  fmme,  and  will  produce  its  blue  Gloxinia-like  blooms 
throughout  the  remaining  summer  and  autumn  months.  It  is 
sometimes  called  a  hardy  Gloxinia,  and  it  certainly  resembles 
a  Gloxinia  in  its  habit  and  fiower  and  ought  to  be  more  gene- 
rally grown. 

In  the  grounds  in  which  the  houses  are  situated  are  grown 
many  of  Uie  choicest  annuals,  and  judging  from  those  we  saw 
the  strains  of  Stocks,  Zinnias,  Marigolds,  &c.,  are  particularly 
good,  and  the  colours  very  true  to  name.  We  were,  however, 
rather  too  early  for  the  Asters  and  a  few  other  species. 

We  were  next  conducted  to  the  trial  farm  in  which  the  very 
large  beds  of  showy  annuals  are  sown  which  prove  so  attrac- 
tive to  the  occupants  of  the  trains  passing  on  the  Great  Western 
and  South- Western  railways.  Very  con^icuous  were  the  beds 
of  Rockets,  Larkspurs,  Convolvulus  mmor,  Chrysanthemmn 
Burridgeanum,  dec.,  Clarkias,  Candytuft,  Nasturtiums  (TropiBO- 
lums)  of  the  Tom  Thumb  section,  which  are  useful  f6r  bedaing- 
ont,  as  they  do  well  either  in  wet  or  dry  seasons,  thriving  where 
many  other  plants  falL  A  good  substitute  for  Calceolarias 
are  the  miniature  French  Marigolds,  both  orange  and  yellow, 
which  were  very  true  to  name.  * 

In  another  ^art  of  the  farm  we  were  shown  good  sowings  of 
all  the  varieties  of  Peas,  Lettuces,  Beet,  &c.,  cataloguea  by 
Messrs.  Suttons,  which  afEord  excellent  opportunities  far 
noting  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  many  varieties  grown. 
The  earliest  Pea  was  found  to  be  Suttons*  Ringleader,  Uit  the 
Emerald  Gem  followed  it  doselv,  and  is  in  every  other  respect 
the  best  Pea.  William  L  was  also  very  good.  Following  veiy 
closely  upon  these  we  observed  Suttons'  Bijou,  a  dwarf  free- 
beEuring  Marrow  Pea  of  fine  sixe  and  quality.  Among  the 
medium-height  Peas  very  noticeable  was  Suttons*  Mice 
Leopold,  a  variety  that  stands  dry  weather,  and  judging  from 
its  appearance  when  we  saw  it,  is  also  equally  useful  in  a  wet 
season.  Dr.  McLean  fully  maintains  the  high  character  prea 
it;  and  among  the  taller  varieties  For^rfbld,  Suttons'  Giant 
Emerald  Marrow,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Emperor  of 
MaiTows  were  bearing  well,  and  are  all  of  undoubted  ex- 
cellence. Lettuces  were  at  Iheir  best,  and  none  surpassed  tiiat 
useful  variety  for  sununer  work,  Suttons'  Superb  White  Cos. 
Ml  Heart  and  Suttons'  Champion  Brown  Cos  were  also  veiy 
fine.  The  Green  Ground  was  also  very  good  ,*  although  not 
much  to  look  at,  the  flavonr  is  mnch  liked  by  some.   Among 
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the  Cabbage  Tftrieties  the  most  noticeable  were  Blonde  de 
Bedin,  Battens*  Queen,  Standwell,  and  New  Fringed,  the 
latter  on  account  of  its  singularly  ornamental  style  of  growth. 
Of  the  Beet,  for  beauty  and  evenness  of  foliage  none  surpassed 
gattoDs'  Dark  Bed  and  another  new  variety,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  of  the  same  dark  crimson  colour,  but  are  longer  and 
narrower.  The  strain  of  ornamental  Chilian  Beet  is  a  good 
one,  some  of  the  varieties  being  exceedingly  handsome  and  well 
adapted  for  subtropical  gardening,  &c.  Many  other  varieties 
of  vegetables,  grasses,  roots,  &c.,  are  being  tried,  but  want 
of  time  prevented  a  close  inspection  and  curtailed  what 
was  to  us  a  very  enjoyable  and  instructive  visit  which  was 
greafly  enhanced  by  the  courtesy  and  kindness  shown  to  us. — 

Vr.  ISGTILDSN. 


RIVINAS. 

Tax  majority  of  plants  natives  of  tropical  regions  that  re- 
quize  to  be  grown  In  a  stove  when  introduced  to  our  temperate 
dimate,  are  characterised  by  either  graceful  brightly  coloured 
and  variegated  foliage,  or  by  handsome  and  fragrant  flowers. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  plants  which,  though  well  repre- 
sented in  our  shrubberies  ana  greenhouses,  is  almost  entirely 
absent  from  the  stove — ^viz.,  plants  that  are  useful  for  orna- 
mental purposes  owing  to  their  pretty  and  attractive  berries. 
Indeed  if  we  exclude  the  Bivinas  and  Ardisias  there  is  scarcely 
another  of  this  description  to  be  found  with  any  pretensions 
to  beaaty,  unless  it  be  the  curious  Mistletoe-mimic  Bhipsalis 
fislicomioides.  This  is  certainly  a  great  deficiency,  as  the 
length  of  time  that  berry-producing  plants  continue  attractive, 
and  the  pleasing  variety  aaorded  by  the  bright  colours  of  their 
amsB  fruits,  render  them  extremely  valuable  for  gracing  the 
shelves  of  houses  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  for  table 
deonatian  and  decorative  purposes  generally.  On  this  account 
the  genus  Bivina  is  an  especially  interesting  and  useful  one, 
or  at  least  such  of  the  species  that  are  best  known  to  plant- 
growers — ^B.  humilis,  B.  Isvis,  and  B.  lutescens.  About  seven 
other  species  have  been  introduced,  but  they  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with  except  in  botanic  gardens,  and  tiiey  are  decidedly 
inferior  in  a  <mltural  point  of  view  to  the  three  mentioned. 
With  one  exception  all  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Sooth  America ;  and  that  one,  B.  latifolia,  is  very  widely  sepa- 
lated  from  its  relatives,  for  it  is  found  in  Madagascar. 

The  species  which  is  most  commonly  seen  in  cultivation  is 
B.  humilis,  and  this  was  introduced  some  time  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  it  is  stated  to  have  been  grown  in 
EngUnd  previous  to  1690.  The  merits  of  the  plant  are  of  no 
ordinary  diaracter,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  growers 
ittTe  \)^pm.  to  appreciate  its  beauty  as  a  table  plant,  for  which 
purpose  the  gra^fnl  habit  and  bright  berries  render  it  parti- 
cularly appropriate.  There  appears  to  be  some  little  confusion 
respecting  the  identity  of  this  plant,  as  it  has  frequently  been 
mistaken  for  B.  Isevis  and  vice  vertd;  but  there  is  no  occasion 
for  the  uncertainty,  as  they  are  easily  distinsruished  by  anyone 
who  has  seen  the  two  growing  together.  B.  humilis  has  downy 
aentely  ovate  dark  green  leaves,  and  racemes  of  dark  crimson 
or  crimson-scarlet  lorries,  is  moderately  erect  in  habit,  and  of 
tree  growth. 

Hie  cultivation  of  the  plant  is  remarkably  easy ;  it  can  be 
increased  either  by  seed  or  cuttings,  some  growers  preferring 
&e  former  method,  others  the  latter ;  but  it  is  of  little  conse- 
qnenoe  which  mode  is  adopted,  as  nearly  equally  good  results 
are  with  ordinary  care  obtamed  in  both  cases.  If  the  plan 
first  mentioned  is  preferred  strong  cuttings  should  be  taken  in 
early  spring,  ins^ted  in  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  warm 
ccnier  ot  the  propagating  frame.  When  well  rooted  the  young 
plants  should  be  potted  singly  in  thumbs  or  small  60*8,  em- 
fHajm^  a  light  soil  composed  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand, 
providing  good  drainage.  As  the  plants  will  grow  quickly  if 
placed  in  we  stove  or  a  house  of  similar  temperature  repotting 
wiU  soon  be  required,  and  this  must  be  attended  to  so  as  to 
avoid  giving  a  check  to  the  growth.  They  may  be  shifted  into 
6  or  6-inch  pots,  employing  a  similar  compost  to  the  last,  and 
this  size  pot  will  be  found  the  most  convenient  and  useful  for 
theplants  to  remain  in* 

Flowers  are  produced  freely,  and  appear  to  be  quite  inde- 
pendent of  insects  for  fertilisation,  as  nearly  every  flower  is 
succeeded  by  a  perfect  fruit  at  aU  periods  oc  the  year.  One 
defect  is  occasionally  experienced — viz.,  a  tendency  of  the 
berries  to  fall  prematurely ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this 
as  ddefly  due  to  an  insufficiency  of  water  at  some  time,  or 
ponibly  to  a  deficiency  of  nutriment  in  the  aoiL    As  a  remedy  | 


we  recommend  careful  attention  to  watering  and  frequent 
supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure.  Seed  should  be  sown  in 
March,  and  when  the  young  plants  appear  they  may  receive 
the  same  treatment  as  cuttings.  Flowers  and  berries  are  pro- 
duced through  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  and  with  a  good 
stock  of  plants  a  succession  may  be  maintained  from  January 
to  December.  A  little  judicious  pruning  is  sometimes  required 
to  preserve  a  good  form,  or  training  may  be  resorted  to  ;  and 
here  we  may  mention,  that  although  rarely  seen  so  treated,  it 
succeeds  admirably  if  trained  to  a  wall  or  trellis.  The  purpose 
for  which  it  has  been  principally  grown  of  late  years  is  table 
decoration,  and  few  plants  could  excel  it  for  gracefulness  and 
beauty.  The  racemes  of  berries  are  also  invaluable  for  eper^ies 
and  vases,  and  interspersed  amongst  flowers  and  foliage  their 
effect  is  charming.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  market 
growers  do  not  take  up  its  cultivation,  for  undoubtedly  it 
would  be  readily  sold.  A  few  specimens  planted  out  in  a  stove 
or  intermediate  house  will  afford  a  valuable  supply  of  sprays 
for  cutting,  and  the  racemes  will  be  larger  and  more  plenti- 
fnlly  produced  than  when  the  plants  are  growing  in  pots. 

We  have  referred  at  length  to  the  cultivation  of  these  plants 
under  B.  humilis  because  that  is  the  most  common,  and  also 
for  the  reason  that  the  other  species  succeed  with  precisely 
similar  treatment.  B.  Isevis  is  distinguished  from  B.  humilis 
by  its  perfectly  smooth  shining  leaves  and  looser  habit,  but  the 
berries  resemble  those  of  the  latter,  except  that  the  colour  is 
brighter.  This  plant  is  also  an  old  one,  for  it  was  cultivated 
by  the  noted  Philip  Miller  in  1733,  so  that  no  doubt  it  appeared 
in  this  country  very  shortly  after  the  other.  This  is  equally 
beautiful,  and  as  well  adapted  for  ornament  either  in  the  stove 
or  on  the  dinner  table  as  B.  humilis,  and  deserves  to  be  much 
more  extensively  grown. 

There  is  anotiier  form  which  is  occasionally  seen  in  good 
gardens  that  is  named  at  Eew  B.  lutescens ;  this  bears  yellow 
Berries,  and  thus  forms  a  pleasant  and  striking  contrast  with 
the  crimson  berries  of  the  other  species.  It  is  of  more  recent 
introduction  than  the  others,  and  requires  precisely  the  same 
treatment  The  berries  are  smaller  than  uose  of  the  other 
species,  and  the  plant  is  not  quite  so  attractive,  but  no  doubt 
it  would  improve  under  more  extended  cultivation. — ^Lewis 
Cabtlb. 

ON  ciBcurr. 

TAUNTON. 

Mr  last  assize  for  the  season  (if  I  except  the  possible  one  of 
Brie-Comte-Bobert,  at  which  I  have  been  asked  to  assist)  was  at 
this  pleasant  coanty  town  of  Somerset,  where  for  some  years  it 
has  been  a  happiness  to  me  to  renew  and  keep  alive  a  friendship 
which  originated  on  a  mere  chance  salutation  from  one  English 
youth  to  another  on  a  steamer  on  the  Bhone  forty-two  years  ago, 
and  to  act  as  Judge  at  the  most  flourishing  autumn  show  I  know 
of  in  Bngland :  and  as  we  looked  round  on  the  thousands  that 
thronged  the  Vivary  Park  on  Thursday  last,  our  thoughts  in- 
voluntarily looked  back  to  those  days  when  we  brutal  Jefferies 
held  his  bloody  assize  in  the  town  m  the  autumn  of  1686.  We 
sometimes  talk  of  the  good  old  times ;  but,  if  we  could  only  see  it, 
these  are  the  good  times,  and  such  scenes  as  on  Thursday  met  the 
eye,  when  the  whole  town  was  en/ete— not  to  welcome  an  aspirant 
to  a  throne,  but  to  do  honour  to  that  gentle  pursuit  which  almost 
everywhere  in  England  finds  a  hearty  following— showed  in  what 
happy  times  of  peace  and  loyalty  we  are  living. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Exhibition  of  this  year 
was  not  only  superior  to  any  of  its  predecessors,  but  that  it  was 
the  very  best  autumn  Show  1  have  ever  seen ;  of  course  there  was 
a  deficiency  in  out-of-doors  flowers.  Not  a  Q-ladiolus  was  seen, 
Asters  were  few  and  wretchedly  poor,  and  Dahlias  were  scanty. 
How  Messrs.  Keynes  got  those  in  that  they  did  show  was  a  marvel 
not  only  to  me,  but  to  so  good  a  grower  as  Mr.  Turner.  But 
the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  and  foliage  were 
superb,  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  a  tent  so  full  of  speci- 
mens of  first-rate  plants  was  ever  exhibited  in  the  month  of 
August  at  any  provincial  show,  and  certainly  not  at  any  metro- 
politan one.  The  Society  very  liberally  offered  for  the  best 
twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  fiower  prizes  of  £25,  £15, 
and  £10.  There  were  four  entries  for  them,  and  the  prizes  were 
taken  by  Mr.  CM)her,  Mr.  Williams  of  Worcester,  and  lir.  Pilgrim. 
Mr.  Cypher's  plants  were  Clerodendron  Balfonrianum,  Erica 
Irbyana,  AUamanda  Hendersoni,  Ixora  Cypheri,  Erica  venosa, 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  Dipladenia  amabUiB,  Allamanda  grandi- 
flora,  and  Lapageria  alba.  Mr.  Tudsey  had  Erica  amnnllaoea, 
Dipladenia  hybnda,  A^^™*^"^*  nobuis,  Anthniinm  Scherzeri- 
annm,  Erica  narmenteria  rosea,  Enohans  amazonica,  Allamanda 
Hendersoni,  ulerodendron  Bidfourianam,  Statioe  profusa,  Dipla- 
denia amabilis,  and  Erica  Irbyana.  In  the  class  for  six  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  Pilgrim  was  first  with  Dipladenia 
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UDAbUu,  Brioa  aoitnaca,  B;  Thoawaoai,  AUamanda  WaidlejaiM^ 
Anthurinm  fiohefMnaaum,  and  without  doubt  th«  finMt  pjaat  oi 
Rhododendron  Piiaoesa  Royal  that  I  hare  erer  seen,  or  porhapi 
has  ever  been  exhibited. 

So  great  and  so  erenwas  thec^petition  in  the  claw  for  foliage 
plants  that  the  Judges  were  compelled  to  eive  two  equal  firBts 
and  two  equal  seoo^.  The  firBts  were  gamed  bf  Vs.  Lawless 
and  Mr.  PBffrim J  the  equal  seconds  were  Mr.  Cypher  and  Mr. 
Williams.  Mr.  Lawless'  plants  comprised  Alooasia  intermedia, 
&  grand  and  faultless  plant:  Croton  yaris^tns  and  G.  pictos^ 
finely  coloured ;  lavistoma  altissima,  Latania  borbonica,  Croton 
WeismannI,  Cyeas  revolnta,  and  Euterpe  edolis.  Mr.  Pilgrim's 
were  Croton  nndulatum,  rery  fine^  C<M:dyIine  indivisa  lineata, 
Croton  Wekmanni,  Cyatf  imperialis,  GHeichenia  rupestris,  En- 
oephalartos  yillosus,  Gleidifinia  semi-yestita,  and  Cocos  Weddelh- 
ana.  Mr.  Cypher's  were  Gleichenia  Mendeli,  Croton  majesti- 
cum,  Pritcharcua  pacifica,  Latania  borbonica,  C^ton  undulatum, 
Basj^Iirion  acrotrichum ;  while  Mr.  Williams  had  Croton  Johannii, 
Gleichenia  heterophyllav  Croton  pictns,  Latania  borbonica,  Ac 

Where  all  ronna  the  Show  was  so  good,  fnnt  (indoois)  being 
^iimUen*  and  Tegetablss  fino»  it  may  seem  inTidiona  to  paBti«a» 
larise^aJsvtUnEt  bat  as  an  habittid  of  flswev  shoura  I  may  mentisii 
t«»eshiMls  which  I  thiakstruok  most  pKiplft--Mf .  GeDii8»Prince's 
Roses  and  Miss  Cyphei's.  btuqust.  Tha  former  wera  ths  best 
forty-ei^t  X  have  seen,  this  year,  and  Hi.  Tuner  sod  I.  agreed 
that  sipcW  astand  was  never  shown  in  tbs  month  of  August  by 
any  oiiiibitor  before ;  the  size,  snbstancey  and  colour  were  alike 
vonderftU.  Amongst  the  most  noticeable  were  Charles  LefebvTe 
in  wonderfol  colour^  Marie  Banmann,  Devienne  lamy,  Due  d» 
R(Aatt,  Tecy  ftue;  Marie  Rady,  as  good  and  laiire  ss  Marie  Ban* 
fsann  t  Louis  Yan  Houite,  very  fine ;  Alfred  Oolomb,  Oomtesse  de 
Naditilae,  most  Ie>?elr;  Madame  victor  Yeidler,  Annfe  W^od, 
Dnohesse  de  Momj,  Msrgnerite  Brassao,  Maxqnisa  de  MhrtesMut, 
ExiKsitiDa  da  Bne,  with  a  hue  of  brownish  crimson  in.  it  <^iut0 
distinct  from  either  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  or  Manriee  BemardsBL 

The  bouqust  exhibited  by  Miss  Cypher  was-  the  most  eacqoiiite 
osa  I  have  erer  seen.  Is  there  anythin|;  so  impossible  to  dwcribo 
as  a  bouqnet  ?  Suffice  it  to  say  that  thjs  diBplajed  the  most  oon«> 
Bummate  knowledgaof  the  art  combined  with  refined  taste.  These 
was  not  a  flower  with  any  glaring  colour  in  it.  The  blue  was  the 
soft  bine  of  the  Agapanthus  spsiingly  used ;  the  r^d  and  yellow 
were  combined  in  an  orange-coloured  Ixora ;  there  was  tho  lovely 
soft  pinfc  of  tho  Dipladenia  ;  whila  tha  whites  wevo  the  beantiftl 
and  eleeaiztPancmtinmf  Lapageria  aiba.  StephanotiB,  and  Fmaeoa  $ 
and  with  the  Maidenhair  made  a  most  lovely  ensemble,  Har  tahlft 
decoration  was  also  exoellent.  It  was  arranged  for  ten.  In  the 
centre  was  a  Marsh  stand  with  a  trumpet  top,  and  at  either  end 
a  small  plant  of  Cocos  WeddeUiana  with  some  specimen  glasses, 
all  arranged  very  lightly  and  elegantJy;  and  I  must  say  that 
although  tha  present  fashion  is  in  favour  of  low  deoorations  on 
the  table,  I  prefer  those  of  this  character,  where,  as  in  this  cass^ 
tiia  view  is  not- obstructed. 

The  indefatigablolabours  of  theCommittee  and  the  able  Seoretanr, 
Mr.  Clement  Smith,  w«ve  crowned  with  success.  A  fine  day  brong^ 
in  thonsands  from  ^e  neighbourhood,  and  unwards  of  £dOO  was 
taken  at  the  gates,  besides  the  large  number  of  snbecribeiB'  tickets 
used.  It  is  thus  th4b  they  do  thmgi  ia  the  **  West  Countrie*"*- 
IX^DeaL 

■       -   ■  P  ■      ■  r 

Rjsvnrw  OP  book. 

Arran,  Us  Topo^aph^,  Satural  MUtory,  and  Antiquitiet,  By 
the  LANDasoBOUfiWg,  Father  and  Son.  Loitdoxi :  Hoolstoa 
and  Sons* 

Trib  little  work  has  much  to  reconmeiid  it,  not  only  to  the 
general  reader  bnt  to  the  naturalist  a&d  antiquarian,  for  we 
find  recorded  the  obserrationa  of  ttiat  eminent  and  genial 
naturalist  the  late  Dr.  Landsborough.  The  island  of  Arran, 
80  well  known  to  toaxists  in  the  Hebrides  for  its  exquisite  and 
varied  scenery,  is  described  in  a  mobt  delights  and  edifying 
manner ;  its  lustoiy;  botany,  zoology,  ind^  eirery  matter  of 
interest  cegBtteoted  with  the  island,  is  treated  soezhavstively, 
aocomfeely)  and  eleqaantiy,  tha;k'  tke  reader  canaot  faU  to 
peiceive  it  is  the  prodiiotion  of  a  fiaeiy  trained  snd  highly 
educated  mind.  There  is  also  a  ehajrmuig  originality  and 
freshness  in  the  stgrle  that  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  modem 
works.  The  author  is  especially  happy  in  his  descriptions  of 
the  picturesque  soenery,  and  of  this  we  notice  a  good  instance 
on  page  1^  where  the  wviter  is  describing  the  vie  we  obtained 
by  a  voyage  round  the  island.    He  continues  thns^ 

*<Two  views  far  surpass  all  the  others— those  from  the- bays  of 
Sannos  and  Brodick.  Sannox  is  seen  to  ersatest  advantage  from 
the  sea,  and  never  is  move  enjoyed  than  when  rowinff  leisurely  on 
a  summer  erening  from  South  to  Nosth  Bamsox  Bay,  for  thns 
these  is  time  fully  to  take  in  the  whole  iapression  of  its  grandeur. 
Not  so  grand  as  Glen  flaaaox,  but  addmc  to  grander  mnch 
greater  beauty  and  variety  of  attraction,  is  the  view  from  the 
Bontb«lst  of  Brodick  Bay.    Let  it  bcseen  from  a  boat  on  a  sum* 


mer  STeaing,  when  the  lic^t-  clouds  floating  in  tha  sky  oMt 
sfandows  moving  mysteriou^y  over  the  landiseape;  when  ths 
ridg^and  &iep^Ucsof  the  rugged  encircling  monntuns,bunushsd 
by  the  golden  beanui  of  the  setting  sun,  stand  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  deep  shade  of  the  far-receding  glens ;  and  when  the 
mellow  light  of  evening,  with  its  caltti  and  holy  stiUnees.  is  set- 
tling upon  and  softening  the  green  fields,  rich  woods,  ana  happy 
homesteads,  eneircUng  the  slambering^  watera  of  the  iawifidiate 
toregroond." 

In  the  next  chapter  is  an  account  of  "  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  a  visit  to  Arran,**  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  of  (2oat- 
fell,  upwards  of  2866  feet  in  height,,  and  here  on  p^  24  we 
find  another  eloquent  description. 

**The  view  from  the  summit  of  Goatfell  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  magnificent  in  Scotland.  Some  of  the  more  notable 
objects  are  so  distant  that  they  lose  much  of  their  impreseivenen ; 
but  the  nearer  view  embraces -a  combination  of  sea,  frith,  and  loch 
—of  island,  bay,  and. rocky  promontory— of  deep  solitary  glens. 
frowning  precipioes,  and-  mgged,  jagged,  savage  piumcle  ttd 
monntaan  ridge,  nneqnalled  in  the  British  Inlands. 

•Look  from  the  giddy  Mght «( prand  Ben^QboU 
On  peaks  iaanmeaUUek  dcy*«lsKriag:— Look 
A4l«>wn  the^nigged  eUfll  preeipttoas 
Into  tbe  dark,  aad  deep,  and  narrow  chasms, 
Thnee  guUi  obecnie,  ^cb  from  each  other  part 
This  ▼asiamemlla^e-of  gifaallc  hills." 

After  Htentioning  all  the  piincipal  featares  of  the  isUnd  ia 
a  pietoresque  point  of  vierw,  the  avthor  pfreoeeds  with*  sa 
elaborate  and  entertaining  retiew  of  its  natoral  history.  On 
page  117,  after  obeerviBg  that  the  Bearbeny  (Aarbuta»'UTa> 
nrsi),  is  common  in  Amniuid  blMMBS  in  April*  bestates'that 

**  Later  in  the  season  the  moorland  is  adorned  by  the  veiy 
beautiful  Vtlkwort  (Polygala  vulgaris),  resembling  a  little  dirk 
blue  hnmnuag-blrd  with  expanded  wings ;  tke  bright  golden  P6to- 
tUla  (P.  Tormentilla).  beantifnlly  contrasting  in  ookmr  wilhths 
Milkwort ;  the  graceral  Oiehis  (Orchis  maeeiLaU)  of  spotted  Iss^ 
and  with  flower  both  spotted  and  streaked^  Gymnadensa  osny 
sea  of  rose  pavple  hue  and  delideaa  frugmnoe ;  the  tspansg  spin 
of  yellow,  star-like  Bog  Asphodel  \,  and  the  blnedostsrins  biids 
of  JaeioBie  montana ;  while  the  whole  is  one  mass  of  bloom  walk 
the  Heather  or  Ling  <Calluna  vulgaris) ;  and  the  Cross-leaved  or 
Cluster,  and  the  Fine*lea»ved  or  rarpXe  Heaths,  oi  B^U-HeatlWDi 
(Erica  tetralix  and  E.  cinerea)."^ 

We  might  give  many  more  eqnaUy  inBtraetive  and  p^ssnag 
extracts,  for  theM  is  soarcely  a^pa^s  that  does  not  QontMa 
some  exeeUent  passages  that  are  'weU  worthy  of  notice*  Hfw- 
ever,  we  confidently  recommend  this  woik  to  all  who  dtsiie 
a  really  enjoynUe  luid  instnotive  boo)^  as  one  that  cobip 
bines  pleasant  reading  with  icien^fio  aseuraey  withoat  uadoe 
tecbnioalities.  The  volume  contains  a  complete  list  of  ths 
plants,  also  conioos  lists  of  biida,  insectB,  fislus,  and  molUMWS 
found  in  Ube  is&nd  and  tha  water- eontignous. 


HOW  I  SAVED  MY  CROP  OF  STRAWBEBRniS. 

In  previous  seaeena  I.harre  foand  that  the  moat  usafalipn^ 
tection  for  the  fruit  was  those  wraipsol  stzaw  stitched  togeihor 
which  wine  merchanta  call  bottle  enFclopes.  I  employed  sa 
abundant  supp^  for  nvy  Strawbeiry  plants  this  yeai;  for  liisd 
found  them  most  useiul,  because  they  can  be  plaoed  flat  or 
edgeways,  and  are  good  traps  tot  slags  and  snaiU- ;  but.  ft  amth 
ago  my  Strawberries  were  beaten  down  to  thcvgaeiind  fay<  thi 
heavy  falls  of  .rain,i  and  were  simply  deoajiog  as  they  rri|iMdL 
I  fouadmy  remedy  in  employing  plasterers*  lalfas*  Tive  Ma 
were  tied  together;  short  stakes  about  a  foot  to  18  iachoi 
above  ground  were  inserted  at  intervals.  The  latb  .waa<  plated 
under  ^e  fruit  and  tied  to  tbe  stsices,  and. the- fruit  wasvMfh 
ported  from  the  ground.  Next  season  I  intend  to  plaMtfas 
supporting  laAhs  to  my  Strasrbttry  pdasts  when  they  an  ia 
bloom^  so  that  when  the  fxoit  seta  it  mayirest.on  tbe  Iste  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  withouA  tha  aiM^ve  I  ahaidd 
have  had  no  crop^  and  tbAt  the  zesnlt  .has  been  vsqr>  satiii* 
factory  to-i-G.  0.  S. 


-•#• 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OARDEX. 

Bow  seed  of  Cauliflowers  in  an  open  situation  mther  tlunly,-biit 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  afford  plants  for  pricking-otf  into  fmmfis 
and  under  handligbts  in  October.  Dwarf  Erfurt  Mammoth,  Early 
Ix>Ddon,  and  Walcheren  are  thoroughly  rellaUe  varieties.  A 
sowing  of  Lettucea  to  afford  plants  foe  early  spring  use  must  now 
be  made  either  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  in  which  esse  the 
gronnd^most  be  firm  in  a  sheltered  situation,  or  ia  beds  rsther 
'  thittky  to adaut^  their  being  planted  oat  in  Ootohea   B(o«n«a 
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Bith  BiMk-fleeded  is  an  toTshtaMe  vaarietr,  bctour  very  hardr. 

Billi  or  Brown  Susarloaf  and  Hick's  Hardy  White  are  fine  for 

UiIb  Bowing,  and  of  Cabbage  Tarieties  Stanstead  Park,  AU-the- 

T«ar-Boinid,  and  Hammersmith  Hardy  Green  are  good.    Eadishes 

v31  require  to  be  sown  about  evexr  three  weeks,  and  none,  are 

finer  than  the  Olive-ehaped,  especially  French  Breakfast,  and  the 

Turnip  Tarietiee.    The  wiMer  kinds,  of  whidi  China  Boae  is  far 

tile  bea^  ahoald  also  be  sown  at  oaoe,  also  Blaek  Spanish  and 

Oafifonnan  Mammoth.    They  r^nire  rich  deep  soil  and  most  not 

be  aoini  too  thickly.    There  mnst  not  be  any  farther  delay  in  the 

lastsowmg  of  Onions,  the  Qneen  being  ver^  useful  on  acoouat  of 

oomxng  in  lon^  before  any  of  the  Tripolis.     Sow  also  Carrots 

and  WiMkcr  Spisach.     Plant  out  successional  crops  of  Lettuces 

and  EndiTe,  |veierably  in  firm  ground,  as  the  plants  will  probably 

be  TC^niicd  for  lifting  and  plaoing  in  pits  or  frames  for  protection 

IB  hard  weather.    Tomips  of  the  early  Tarieties  may  yet  be  sown. 

Plant  ost  a  good  breadth  of  Coleworts  at  once,  and  any  young 

heatth/  plants  of  Cauliflowers  may  be  planted ;  if  on  good  ground 

and  Ml  attoided  to  they  prove  very  useful  if  the  early  winter  be 

aflit  ^Kales  and  other  winter  and  spring  Greens  may  ret  be 

planted,  aleo  Broooolis  if  grcmnd  has  not  become  Tacant  before, 

BOTing  them,  however,  with  balls  and  watering  them  until  esta- 

Wwhcri.     Artichokes  wnich  have  been  two  or  three  years  on  tiie 

gnand  will  have  ceased  bearing  and  should  be  remor^    Where 

S  plants  were  planted  early  in  spring  these  will  soon  afford 
Old  also  give  a  good  early  crop  next  season,  also  furnishing 
yoang  iwclcerB  for  planting  next  spring.  If  the  old  roots  are 
fstiinwl  useless  stems  shonld  be  remored  and  all  decayed  leaTes. 
H  die  weatiier  foe  dry  a  few  good  soaklngs  of  licmid  manure  along 
the  rows  of  Runner  and  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  also  late  Peas,  will 
hdp  thesi  ooneiderably,  and  if  the  same  attention  be  given  to 
AqMoagiiB  and  Seakale  the  heads  will  be  correspondingly  finer  in 
the  fmroing  season.  Choose  dry  days  for  earthing  up  Celery, 
aSorfiag  lii^mid  manure  liberallT  to  this  crop  if  the  weather  prove 
at  all  itj.  Keep  up  a  aupply  of  small  salads  by  frequent  sowings. 
Oat  «C  a  good  supply  ot  herbs,  snch  as  Basil,  Sweet  Marjvnan, 
QiBiww  Oavoiy,  Hint,  Thyme,  Sage,  &c.,  placing  them  under  cover 
to  dijfar  winter  use. 

HABDT  rBUIT  aAADBK. 

In  eonsequemse  of  heavy  iains,  and  to  some  extent  soaatineas 
cf  crap,  fruit  trees  hare  required  more  than  usaal  attention  in 
stopDmg.    This  move  paitieuJariy  appHes  to  bush,  pyramid,  and 
espalier  trees  which  have  not  yet  ceased  growing.    There  must 
notbeapy  delatyin  stofiptag  the  growths  to  one  leaf,  unless  the 
shoots  )diow  at  2  or  3  inches  growth  a  plump  terminal  bud.  which 
moat  £kely  will  turn  out  to  be  a  fruit  bud ;  at  least  such  short 
steb^  shoots  are  those  most  wanted,  and  under  no  ciieumstancea 
shealQ thsty  be lemoved.    Apricots  have  castmnohof  the  fruitin 
stoning,  also  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  -which  proves  that  the  wood 
was  iasfMrfectly  ripened  in  the  previous  season.    The  forerights 
of  ApfKDIs  flh«a)d  be  kept  elosely  stopped  or  altogether  removed, 
lOTingin  tbewood  somewhat  thinly  ana  the  spurs  not  too  crowded, 
all  as  close  to  the  wall  as  ^)0ssible.    Peaches  and  Nectarines  will 
lipen  the  wood  best  if  the  shoota  are  trained  in  rather  thinly,  cut- 
tog  eot  any  gross  growths,  and  stopping  any  that  are  disposed 
to  gBOfw  too  Irag  and  too  vigorously.    Over-luxuriant  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  are  best  brought  into  a  fruitful  state  by  lifting. 
Fean  against;iiaU8  sheuid  have  the  growths  closely  stopped  to 
oae  leaf,  and  any  strong  forerights  are  best  cut  away.    Tnoee  on 
the  free  stock  very  often  make  much  breastwood,  narticulaily 
when  the  space  allotted  to  the  branches  is  somewhat  Miaited,  and 
as  the  treea  do  »ot  lift  well,  ringing  the  branohes  should  he  re- 
aoEtsd  to  pi«feBiA»ly  to  loot^prmting.     Those  en  the  dwarfing 
stoik  Uft  freelv'  end  sslriy,  any  trndue  Hixuriluice  being  cheeked 
by  jndfeioaB  nftiiig  or  root-pruning.     Similar  remaiks  apply  to 
Apples,  any  trees  of  which  growing  too  vigorously  should  be 
Tuarken  for  moving  as  soon  as  the  leaves  commence  falling. 
Plnm  trees  againstwalls  also  make  much  breastwood.  and  are  un- 
fraitful ;  root^piuning  will  cheek  their  vigour  and  inouoe  fruitful- 
nssB.    Gharries,  if  a  seoondary  growth  be  made,  most  be  oloeefy 
uhippud,  laTuigin  the  young  wood  of  Morellos  somewhat  thieidy, 
so  «s  to  take  the  place  of  these  shoots  that  may  be  removed  after 
me  tttat  is  gathem.    Those  about  to  plant  new  trees  near  walls 
should  have  borders  prepared  as  soon  as  poMlble,  so  as  to  have 
tkm  ami  ameliorated  before  the  time  for  plaatoig  arrives,  it  being 
inpotlant  that  they  be  sfBciently  dramed  and  the  soil  employed 
rafter  sttong,  and  if  there  be  an  addition  of  about  a  tenth  oi:  cbialk 
iftrlB  be  advantageous  to  most  fruit  trees. 

rRxriT  HorsBd. 

Cucvmberi. — ^Snoourage  the  plants  for  autnmn  fruiting  to  make 
a  stnNig  growth  by  adding  freah  soil  from  tinte  to  tiora,  afford- 
ing plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  and  moisture  in  the  acmeephere, 
SM- wain  tain  a  temperature  by  artificial  means  of  70^  to  75°  by 
eatploying  as  little  fire  heat  as  possible.  Plants  must  have  the 
old  growth  Irell  thinnedj  so  as  to  encourage  the  growth  of  young 
hesQitgwood.  The  syrmge  should  be  regularly  employed  about 
d.30  F.K.,  and  if  mildew  appear  dust  with  fiowers  of  sulphur  in 
the  evenmg  whilst  the  foliage  is  damp,  maintaining  a  somewhat 
diY  and  neely  ventilated  atmosphere  for  a  few  days.  Black 
aphUes  axe  wmsaally  troublesome ;  those  and  the  green  aphides 


saocHmlb  to  repeated  famigatiin  with  tobaooo  paper;  talrisfg  <»ae 
not  to  give  an  overdose,  to  have  the  lohage  dry,  and  ventUate 
rather  freely  the  ft>llo^H4ng  day. 

lf«l(m«.^It  is  presumed  that  the  last'bateh  of  plants  have  been 
planted  out  ,*  if  not,  it  must  be  done  without  delay.  Preserve  the 
leading  shoot  till  it  reaches  the  treUlB,  when  it  may  be  stopped. 
Bsmove  evsry  alternate  lateml  directly  they  can  be  nipped  out, 
maintaining  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere.  The  last  baiteh  in. 
pits  and  frames  have  set  the  fruit  very  indifferently,  it  being  next 
to  impossible  to  secure  a  dry  atmosphere  even  with  linings  and 
free  ventilation.  Earth-up  the  roots  directly  the  fruit  begins  to 
swell,  asd  the  weather  bemg  dull  dimkiish  watering,  although  in 
bright  weather  copious  supplies  will  be  necessary.  Keep  the 
growtiis  fah-ly  thin,  and  examine  fre^ently  for  oanker  at  the 
collar,  which  is  caused  by  an  excess  of  moisture,  and  may  be  subdued 
by  placing  lime  around  the  affected  narta.  Gradually  withhold 
water  at  the  roots  and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  from  plants 
ripening  fruit,  and  if  a  little  extra  heat  be  given  so  as  to  adndt  of 
free  ventilation  the  qnaKty  of  the  fruit  will  be  enhanced  con- 
rideiably. 

FLSXT  navUBs. 

atcve.'^'Eht  earliest  batch  of  autumn  and  winteKHflowering 
plants,  vach.  >as  Poinseittiss,  Buphoihia  iao^uiaisBAoBa,  Esanthe- 
mon  pulehelhuu,  Tbysacanthfus  'radians,  Plamhago  ooocinea 
supeiba,  Centropogone,  fSericographis  QhMbreg^tiana,  d:c.,  will 
by  this  time  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  bnt  as  it  is  not 
desirable  to  increase  the  size  of  pots  weak  liquid  manure  must  be 
given  occasionally  to  enable  them  to  retain  the  bottom  leaves  in 
a  healthy  condition.  The  plaotS'Sfaould  bs^kept  in  a  light  house 
or  pit  near  to  the  glass.  Admit  air  frselyby  day,  so  as  to  induce 
short-jointed  stout  growth,  with  a  little  air  at  night  to  well 
ripen  the  wood.  Later-struck  plants  must  hare  encouragement 
by  leodviag  every  necessary  attention  to  enable  them  to  make 
strong  short-jointed  growtii. 

Achisienes  past  their  best  are  often  crammed  anywhere  out  of 
sight,  where  they  are  allowed  tor  rsmafar  to  ripen ;  theoonsecpuenoe 
is  they  form  small  weakly  tubers  or  die  altogether.  Incrtead  of 
this  they  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  as  warm  as  is  essential 
to  grow  them  in,  with  water  sufficient  to  maintain  them  iu  health 
unlil  the  seale-iske  tabers  are  fullv  ripened  and  the  leaves  and 
stems  gradually  die  down,  m  which  condition  they  winter  more 
ssiety  and  the  growth  and  flowering  is  much  better  the  fbUowing 
sesson.  Gloxinias  require  similar  treatment,  affording  water  to 
keep  the  son  moist,  with  sufficient  waimth  and  light  until  the 
tabersare  makired.  Any  varieties  it  ma^r  be  desirable  to  increase 
may^have  the  mature  leaves  taken  off,  inserting  them  in  sandy 
peat  and  leam.  Wiater-fiowering  Begonias  must  not  sofiBer 
through  insufficient  pot  room,  but  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  If 
neoessary ;  hat  if  this  be  undesirable  we^k-liquid  manure  may  be 
applied  m  a  weakly  state.  Medinilla  magnifica  is  an  efiedive 
phmt,  but  does  not  flower  freely  when  grown  in  a  hot  and  moist 
temperature.  With  drier  teeatment  it  flowers  not  only  from  the 
cnrrsnt  season's  growth  bat  from  the  old  wood.  Bougaiavilleae 
and  dsrodendrans  with  similar  plants  that  have  been  iu^ioooleff 
quarters  oast' be  removed  to  the  stove,  but  not  to  ouch  warmth 
and  moisture  as  to  induce  growth,  but  in  a  drier  atmosphers 
affording  water  only  to  prevent  the  foliage  going  off  too  speedily, 
the  growth  being  gradually  hardened.  Jlzoras  that  have  been 
employed  in  conservatories  must  be  returned  to  the  stove  hefoie 
they  sufiEer  in|«ry  from  too  low  a  temperature.  AmarvUises  will 
now  he  last  eoni|ileting  their  growth  ;  and  although  they  bear  « 
low  tsmpsratuse'  it  is  not  advisable,  as  asanyof  the  Ansr,  mad 
especially  the  evergreen  fonais,  do  not  fiower  freely  when  sub- 
jected to  it.  In  a  house  or  pit  wi&  an  intermediate  temperature 
they  ripen  the  crowth  perfectly,  it  being  important  that  th^y 
have  plenty  of  light  and  air -not  only  when  the  growth  ceases  but 
all  through'  theoourse  of  its  formation.  The  dmng-off  of  these 
phmts  as  often  done  is  a  mistake,  the  soil  should  never  be  so  dry 
as  to  cause  the  destruction  of  the  roots. 

OreMffe.— Now  that  the  sun  has  less  power  than  it  had  earlier 
in  the  season  the  East  India  house  must  be  kept  moderately  close 
and  a  growing  atmospheie  maintained.  If  the  weather  be  dull 
the  moisture  must  be  reduced  and  recourse  had  to  fire  heat  (which 
can  hardly  have  been  dispensed  with  this  seasoa)  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  65^  at  night  and  76^  by  day.  The  blocks  must 
be  syringed  and  the  house  damped  down  by  about  three  o'clock, 
withdrawing  the  shading  as  soon  as  all  fear  of  the  sun  scorch- 
ing the  fouage  is  past.  Aerides,  Yandas,  Saccolabinms.  and 
Phalsdnopsis  should  have  every  encouragement  to  growth,  as 
a  check  will  result  in  the  production  of  short  leaves.  Phalv* 
nopsis  growing  in  pots  or  bukets  must  not  have  the  sphagnum 
brought  into  a  sodden  state,  or  the  leaves  will  speedilv  become 
diseased.  Light  being  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  proper 
ripening  of  all  pseudobulbous  plants,  shadine  on  the  Cattleya 
house  must  be  dispensed  with.  Barkerias,  Cattleyas,  Epiden- 
drums,  Bendrobiums,  Lsslias,  and  many  others  if  not  thoroughly 
ripened  produce  weakly  flowers  followed  by  sickly  growth. 
Vigorous  Cattleyas  sometimes  make  a  second  growth  before 
the  first  is  complete,  in  which  case  the  plant  should  be  enoou* 
raged  to  complete  it  as  soon  as  possible.     Where  plants  are 
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suspended  to  the  roof  they  should  be  arranged  orer  the  path* 
ways  or  at  the  end  of  the  honsesi  so  that  in  watering  or  syringing 
the  plants  on  the  benches  will  not  get  the  drip  from  those  sns* 
penaed.  Calantbe  masncii  and  0.  veratrlfolia  may  now  be  re- 
potted, 8hi^dn|f  them  ont  if  the  soil  has  become  sonr,  the  roots 
being  washed  m  tepid  water,  repottingr  in  a  compost  of  tnr^r  loam 
and  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  a  little  decayed  dnng  and  some 
pieces  of  chazooal  abont  the  size  of  nuts. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Yeitoh  A  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nnrsery,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea.— Cotofatfue  offfvaciiUhi  and  other  Bvlbout  Plants, 
William  Panl  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross.— Cota^ue  qfBulbM, 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  **  The  Editors  " 
or  to  ^  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  l£r.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  priratel^  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

BXHlBmiTG  YBaSTABLBS  (i/.  W,  NkMMn)^~KiAnej  and  roond  Po- 
tatoes exhibited  ae  aqpatate  didiee  would  count  as  two  Tarieties  in  a  dan 
entitled  **  tray  of  TegetableB,  ten  Tariaties ;  *  bat  bad  tbe  atlimlatlon  been  a 
"  tray  of  ^egetableB,  ten  kinds,"  tbe  two  dishes  of  Potatoes  would  not  bare 
been  admissible.  Boond  and  kidney  Potatoes  are  certainly  distinct  varieties 
of  a  genns  or  kind,  and  must  be  accepted  as  snch,  otherwise  RegnUtlon  ft 
in  the  schedule  endoeed  becomes  a  misnomer.  According  to  the  schedule  no 
one  could  disquaUty  an  exhibitor  if  he  staged  two  dishea,  distinct  varieties, 
dt  Lettuces,  Peas,  Beans,  Onions— indeed,  of  any  vegetables  in  tbe  same 
tray,  although  that  might  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  those  who 
drew  up  the  schedule.  If  distinct  kinds  of  vegetables  were  required,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  the  term  "  kinds'*  ought  to  have  been  employed ;  bat  as 
that  term  wu  not  adopted  an  exhibitor  has  no  right  to  suflier  for  the  mis- 
take or  oversight  of  an  official,  and  the  two  dishes  of  Potatoes  referred  to 
must  count  as  two  Tarieties.  Tbe  term  *  ▼arletlea,'*  as  employed  in  many 
schedules,  is  veiy  misleading,  being  perplexing  to  ezhibitcns,  and  ooeaslon- 
ally  placing  competent  judges  in  an  unenviable  position.  The  term  in 
question  is  rightly  employed  in  your  schedule  In  Classen  8  C*  six  cut  Roaes, 
not  less  than  three  varieties'*)  18  (Antirrhinums),  and  IS  (Verbenas) 
similarly  spedjOed,  because  it  rdates  to  varieties  of  the  several  genera ;  but 
in  Classes  2«,  40,  and  67  (trays  of  fruit  and  vesetabks)  'the  term  ^'kinds'* 
ought  to  have  been  emplcnred  unless  tou  allow  dopUcate  dishes  of  dtfllerant 
kinds  of  froit  and  vegetables  in  the  coUections.  In  important  fruit  schedules 
it  is  usual  and  very  convenient  to  insert  a  special  proviso  that  black  and 
white  Grapes  are  allowed  to  count  as  two  dishes  in  collections  of  say  **  eight 
dldies  of  fruit,  distinct  kinds,"  otherwise  th^  would  only  count  as  one,  as, 
like  round  and  kidney  Potatoes,  they  are  varieties,  not  kinds.  We  have 
replied  to  your  question  ra^er  lengthily,  as  we  know  from  experience  that 
modi  misconception  exists  generally  as  to  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  two 
very  familiar  and  often  misapplied  teruM— kinds  and  varieties. 

PAH8IB8  Dtinq  {E,  H.),—Tb»  plants  are  prone  to  wither  and  die  in 
some  districts  in  the  manner  you  describe,  espedaUr  where  the  soil  is  light 
and  shallow,  and  when  planting  has  been  done  late  in  the  spring.  The  only 
remedy  we  can  suggest  is  heavier,  deeper,  and  rather  rich  sdl,  healthy  plants 
bdng  procured  and  planted  during  Ime  weather  in  March.  As  they  grow 
a  ooveiing  of  short  manure  or  cecoa-nut  fibre  refuse  spread  on  the  surface 
of  the  bed  is  of  great  service,  and  small  sticks  or  pegs  should  be  employed 
to  prevent  the  plants  being  tvristed  by  the  wind ;  many  plants  are  loat  eveqr 
year  k^  neglect  of  this  ample  precantion.  If  your  garden  is  exposed  pos- 
sibly your  loss  may  be  attributed  in  some  measure  to  the  boistezous  wmds 
tiiat  have  prevailed  during  the  prcoent  season,  the  pUmts  not  having  been 
properly  secured  in  the  manner  suggested. 

SCHizosTrLiB  OOOOXKBA  (2hr4|r). — OuT  mode  of  culture  is  to  turn  the 
plants  out  of  their  pots  in  early  spring  and  plant  them  in  good  soil  in  the 
garden.  In  theantumn  th^  are  taken  up  and  potted,  dividing  the  dunips 
u  needed,  but  not  separating  the  Individual  plants.  Your  plan  of  plunging 
the  pots  will  answer  provided  yoa  supply  the  plants  with  water  as  needed. 
We  shoald  not  separate  them  now,  but  grow  them  on  as  yoa  propose.  A 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  snxtaoe  soil  and  an  i4>plication  of  fresh  compost 
would  benefit  the  plants. 

LiLiUMS  iir  Beds  (/<irm)^-N€ar]y  all  the  spedes  and  varieties  of  this 
grand  genus  thrive  in  beds  provided  the  site  and  soil  are  suitable.  The  site 
should  be  a  sheltered  one,  but  not  under  trees,  and  If  not  exposed  to  the 
full  glare  of  the  midday  sun  so  much  tbe  better.  The  groand  most  be 
drained  if  needed,  as  stagnant  vrater  aboai  the  roots  is  fatal  to  the  bnlbs 
and  plants.  The  soil  must  be  deep  and  fertile.  It  should  be  made  good  to 
the  depth  of  at  least  S  feet.  If  it  is  naturally  heavy  incorporate  with  it 
sand  or  grit,  if  light  add  fresh  sound  loam,  if  manure  is  needed  let  it  be 
well  decayed.  Leaf  soil,  burnt  vegetable  refuse^  and  peat  are  useful  ad- 
ditioiM  except  when  the  soU  Is  very  light.  Burfeoe  dressings  of  manure  are 
benefldal,  protecting  tbe  bulbs  in  vrinter,  and  also  enriching  the  soil  and 
conserving  the  moisture  in  the  beds  during  summer.  As  to  varieties,  the 
most  practical  advice  we  can  give  is  that  you  state  your  requirements  to 
the  firm  you  name,  intimating  the  proposed  dae  of  your  bed,  the  number  of 
bulbs  you  require,  or  the  outlay  you  are  vrilUng  to  Incur,  and  yon  may  rdy 
on  receiving  the  sorts  best  suited  for  your  purpose.  Your  proposed  plan  « 
groniring  the  Irises  is  good :  they  will  thrive  wdl  if  the  soil  is  moderately 
fertUe^  and  will  look  well  in  the  podtion  suggested.  The  tabers  or  bulbs 
may  remain  in  the  ground  from  year  to  year,  care  bdng  taken  that  they  are 
not  injured  l^  digging. 

8CBNTLB8S  Bosss  (Z>ii6llji)w— YouT  letter  shall  have  our  attention,  and  a 
reply  will  be  given  in  ample  time  for  obtaimng  plants. 

Yabious  (W,  D,  J7.).^The  specimen  resembles  Sequoia  (Taxodium)  sem- 
pervirens,  the  Califomian  Redwood,  but  if  the  tree  is  dedduous  it  is  pro- 
oably  a  variety  of  Taxodium  dlstichum.  The  name  of  the  Tulip  Tree  is 
Liriodeudron  tulipifera.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  whence  it  was  in- 
troduced in  1663.  It  is  included  in  the  natural  order  MagnoliacesB.  Clstus 
ladaniferus,  the  Gum  datxm,  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  tbe  south  of  Europe. 


SEXDLTiro  Ybbbinab  (IT.  On  /im.)w— Tbs  bright  crimson  lake  vaitetj 
with  a  yellowish  white  eye  faintly  tinged  with  violet  Is  worth  preserviag» 
yet  it  is  not  superior  to  other  varieties  already  la  commerce.  Tbe  lavender- 
ooloared  flower  is  mudi  Inferior  to  others  of  the  same  colour  in  cultivation. 

BnuWBKBBlBS  FOB  WiKTRB  (ITaK  iUdiii^).— There  is  no  great  dlffl- 
culty  in  producing  ripe  Strawberries  in  December.  Mr.  W.  Bardn^  sent  us 
some  last  year  during  the  third  week  in  Deoember  perfectly  ripe  and  t| 
to  4  indies  in  droumference.  These  are  reCened  to  and  Mr.  Bardnsy^ 
mode  of  culture  is  detailed  on  page  46S,  Ka  9SB,  vol.  xxxv.  We  recently 
saw  the  planta  at  Norris  Cheen  intended  for  fruiting  next  winter,  and  they 
were  just  showing  thdr  flower  trusses,  Tbe  varieties  grovm  f<Hr  the  purpose 
in  question  are  Sir  Harry  and  Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thnry  (syn.  (Hai- 
baldi).  You  had  better  read  the  artide  referred  to.  The  number  can  be  bad 
on  sending  S|<f.  in  postage  stampa  to  the  publisher. 

Fia  CuLTURB  (Aro).— As  yoa  have  access  to  a  file  of  the  Journal  yen 
may  by  consulting  the  indexes  attached  find  much  matter  relative  to  Fig 
culture.  Mr.  Taylor  in  an  article  on  page  677,  No.  814,  voL  xzxi.,  says  a 
great  deal  In  a  few  words  on  the  subject,  and  attribotas  his  socoeas  to  annual 
root-pruning  and  summer  thinning  of  the  Shoots.  Standard  Tig  trees  only 
appear  to  succeed  In  certain  localities ;  but  OoL  Trevor  Clark  In  a  paper  resd 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  March  fttb,  1878,  and  of  which  a 
r^nU  is  given  on  page  84,  No.  884,  vol.  xxxiv.  of  thia  Journal,  exprasisd 
his  opinion  that  a  Fig  ordiard  IntelligenUy  managed  in  the  London  distriot 
is  an  experiment  well  worthy  of  being  tried.  Yonr  letter  shaU  have  farther 
attraition. 

BAisisro  Olobb  Abtichoxbs  fbov  Svkd  (7.  Cif/MerO.— Many  ptamt- 
ations  of  theae  were  killed  last  winter  beddos  your  own,  and  consequently 
suckers  are  scarce.  You  can  readily  raise  a  stock  of  plants  from  seed.  Had 
you  sown  In  spring  the  plants  would  liave  produced  heads  early  next  year, 
we  should  sow  now ;  and  as  it  appears  a  matter  of  importance  that  heads  be 
produced  as  soon  as  posdble,vre  should  grow  a  few  plants  In  pots  and  winter 
them  in  a  cod  frame,  plunging  tbe  pots  in  aahee.  If  these  plants  are  pfamted 
out  in  rich  aoQ  next  March  or  April,  aocordlng  to  the  weather,  thsy  will 
produce  heads  in  the  autumn  when  you  i^ipear  to  require  them. 

AUBXOULAS  Ukhbaltht  (il  Jfew  Grower).— Unless  the  plants  are  Isrgsr 
than  any  vre  have  seen,  tiie  pots  you  have  employed  are  too  large.  If  we 
remember  rightly  ndther  Mr.  Turner  nor  Mr.  Douglas  pot  thdr  largest 
plants  in  pots  exceeding  6  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top ;  indeed  very  few 
pots  are  used  of  that  siae.  Auriculas  disUke  too  much  pot  room,  as  the  soO 
then  is  apt  to  kise  its  sweetness,  when  the  plants  Inevitably  turn  yellow,  ss 
youn  have  done,  and  deosy.  We  shoald  torn  the  plants  out  of  the  poti,  r»- 
moving  a  good  portion  <rf  the  soil  from  their  roots  and  place  them  m  smalkr 
pots  in  which  the  roots  wUl  be  a  little  cramped  rather  than  otherwias. 
ffinploy  sweet  tarty  kiam  with  veir  little  manorial  additions,  and  drahi  the 
potswdL  Place  them  in  a  frame  Mhind  a  building  where  the  sun  does  not 
readi  the  plants  for  several  houn  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Water 
carefully,  and  if  Insects  appear  dust  the  plants  with  tobacco  powder  orssdr. 
By  adopting  thia  course  of  treatment  promptly  year  plants  will  recover  and 
flower  freely  next  spring. 

Pbabs  and  Applb  Pitted  (£.  /.  K,)^—Th»  pitting  has  probaUv  bem 
oansed  by  hail  when  the  fruit  was  in  a  young  and  tender  state.  Tne  rnst 
we,  in  the  absence  of  aiu[data  guiding  us  to  a  dilEerent  conclusion,  attribute 
to  cold  and  wet  soiL  Your  garden  probably  needs  draining,  and  If  tbe 
soQ  were  enriched  by  surface  dressings  of  manure  the  roots  would  be 
encouraged  near  tbe  surfSoe,  and  tbe  treee  would  grow  more  healthily  sad 
the  fruit  swell  more  freely  than  is  the  case  at  present. 

TBANSPLANTnro  BOX  EDGtNO  (if.  A.)^— You  may  safdy  remove  Box 
edging  in  September,  espedally  if  the  weather  is  dull  and  shvweiy ;  If  it  is 
br^ht  you  must  water  the  newly-planted  edgings  frequently,  and  If  the  sUps 
are  not  well  rooted  it  may  be  prudent  also  to  i^iade  them  during  the  hottest 
period  of  the  day. 

Pebkhkials  (/.  S.  jr.).— The  following  will  posdblv  meet  3*oar  reqdrs> 
months  :—Dianthus  superfous,  Campannla  nobilia,  Lychnis  grandUars, 
Rudbedda  Neumanni,  Bpiraea  fllipendola  floie-pleno,  and  Anemone  Jspoaka 


Gbowuo  Mushboomb  (C.  B,  F.)^— The  balk  of  the  materid  must  on* 
sist  of  horse  droppings,  with  a  little  half -decayed  stable  litter  Intennlxd. 
A  third  of  leaves  may  be  added,  and  a  tenth  of  loam,  the  whole  tdng 
thoroughly  mixed  and  pressed  flrmly  into  a  bed  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  m 
thickness.  When  the  heat  is  decUnuig,  not  rising,  spawn  may  be  inserted 
when  the  temperature  of  the  bed  Is  between  79°  and  W*.  Press  lamps  of 
spawn  about  the  slae  of  walnuts  Into  the  surface  of  tbe  bed  and  about 
8  incbea  upuL  In  aboat  a  week  afterwards  place  on  8  inches  of  good  uam 
and  beat  it  very  firmly.  In  about  six  weeks  after  that,  if  the  bed  and  ten- 
perature  are  right  and  tbe  spawn  good,/oa  may  expect  Mushrooms.  Yoa 
will  find  more  ooploas  notes  by  asncceisnil  cultivator  inNo.888,voLxxxlv. 

OorrAOEBS^   OBBINHOUSB   (il  Cottager).— Bad  you  stated  theslaa  of 

Jour  greenhouse  we  should  have  been  better  able  to  have  answered  toot 
stter.  If  the  house  is  very  small,  say  not  more  than  10  or  IS  faet  m§, 
and  of  proportionate  irtdth,  wethlnk  yoa  are  expecting  too  much.  InsBea 
a  house  yon  cannot  expect  to  grow  many  Cocomben  in  addition  toflowenng 
plants.  A  propagating  caae  such  as  you  appear  to  need  may  be  easily  PJ^ 
vided  by  forming  a  small  frame  over  the  vrarmest  part  of  the  flue^  tope 
covered  with  one  or  more  moveible  glass  lights.  If  you  place  a  doc  nay 
about  S  indies  deep  on  the  flue  and  cover  it  with  slates  to  support  I  or 
4  inches  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  lefuse,  keeping  tbe  trur  flUsd  with  ^*<>^  "^ 
the  cocoa  refuse  moist,  yoa  may  strike  cuttings  and  raise  seedlings  wlmons 
dilficalty.  A  bouse  for  stove  plants  is  made  the  same  as  one  fbr  g^^Sr^ 
planta,  but  requires  twice  the  extent  of  fine  or  bot-water^plpe  sarfsosto 
beat  it.  If  you  vrant  to  erect  a  house  as  dieaply  as  possible  onlj  tbenoE 
need  be  of  glass,  tbe  sides  or  ends  bdng  of  brick  or  stout  boards.  ^  woodjs 
the  best  materid  for  rafters  and  saahbars.  Such  a  house  if  heated  so  ttitf 
a  night  temperatore  of  6S°  can  be  easily  maintained,  would  be  wdl  mma 
tor  growing  Gucombees  and  many  kinds  of  stove  plants.  The  Gwnmioas 
should  be  trained  to  vrims  affixed  about  a  foot  from  the  glass.  If  T^^a^ 
wall,  a  lean-to  house  will  be  much  less  costly  than  a  span-roofad  streccoi^ 
and  vrill  not  require  so  much  f  ud  to  mdniain  the  requisite  heat. 

AUBBB0IKE8  (F.  A.  J?.).— The  French  people  are  extromdjrpsrtisl to 
these  fruits,  and  tbe  pbmt  is  extendvely  cultivated  in  Algiers,  wfaeooetDe 
majority  of  these  fruits  are  imported  to  tbe  English  markets  dd  Paris,  wne 
are  also  grown  in  the  south  of  France.  The  frulta  are  prepared  tn  vanow 
ways,  but  the  two  fdlowing  are  moat  common  :~C»t  the  trmt  oojnj" 
middle  removing  the  seeds,  then  place  the  halves  cuts  side  dovnwam  on  • 
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nidbMi  and  oook  or&c  *  dear  in.   Tlw  other  pbui  it  to  rimply  ont  the 
iBd  menm,  and  Uwd  oook  in  a  trjing  pan,  employing  in  both 

lonnoe  oil  or  hatter*  and  flaYoimng  aooording  to  taete.    A 

of  hocticaltaiBl  workB  may  be  had  from  Mr.  W.  Weeley,  Book- 

r,  S8»  Bmez  Street,  Strand,  London,  by  forwarding  a  stamp  and  stating 

that  jtn  reqaiz«  No.  M  of  the  Book  CIrcahur. 

fT.ntMRR  iH  Bozn  (7.  27.  &,  WeUinfftan),—lt  the  phmte  are  growing 
MtWhetorfly,  and  there  Is  no  rsason  that  thqr  shoold  not  do  so  in  boxea, 

riraoid  net  ytrr  nnwiaely  by  reoMrHng  and  nhudng  them  in  pots.    We 
Mk  ^m^11^^rtr1^^  what  yon  meen  by  'ptamtlng  Boass  on  or  nnder  the 
IM  joa  oonaider  pladng  thaaA  in  bouB  "pUntJng"  them,  in 
tbnr  woold  be  probably  better  on  the  stage ;  hat  everything 
flB ttelBngth  of  the  stems.   The  foliage  most  have  all  the  light 
ptm^Ukk  bst  Ugbtrar  the  stocks  or  stems  is  not  so  ssswitial 

CDtTSASTHSifUiCB  T7H8A.TUPidOBT  (J.  E.  C.^.—U  yooT  ol^ject  was  to 
Imva  dwarf  hodty  tp^fmwn  pbmta  the  growths  ought  to  have  been  pinched 
mace  freqoea^.  It  is  too  late  to  stop  them  now.  The  leaTes  have  fallen 
from  tte  ilemi  eitlMr  in  ooaeeqasBoe  of  the  ptants  haTfaig  been  crowded 
tMckaeiy  togffther,  or  by  having  been  too  dry  at  some  time  daring  growth. 
If  jm  voter  than  snIBciently  yet  carefnUy  now,  affording  weak  liquid 
aeooe  aecasloaany,  they  may  still  produce  good  blooms ;  and  if  the  plants 
whes  dowerins  axe  plaoed  cloee  together  in  the  conservatory  they  will  have 
a^eetfol  effect,  and  their  naked  stems  will  be  in  a  great  measure  hidden. 
no  pOTiPrH  treatment  can  fresh  foliage  be  produced  on  the  parts  from 
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UBOSIA  HiOBiBDinDA  IT^nBALTHT  (/doR).— Bootaotlon  is  pTObahly 
Tmn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  and  see  that  the  drainage  is 
\  remove  'aa  mooh  of  the  old  soil  m  yoa  can  without  seriooaly 
tbe  roots,  and  apply  a  fresh  compost  ol  tarty  loam  and  peat, 
it  in  tbe  pots  rather  firmly,  and  place  the  plants  close  to  the  glass 
greenhoaae  or  frame.  As  rains  axe  tre<iQent  the  Heaths  should 
be  plaoed  to  a  very  Ught  and  well-ventilated  greenhoaae,  ezeroising 
neat  caie  in  watering  ttiem,  giving  .water  oopioasly  when  it  is  reqoired, 
UiMWlndzfUeta. 

imcsn  ov  Plahts  (jr.  P.),—!^^  pbrnts  an  very  mnch  infested  with 
IMpe,  nd  wooU  probaUy  have  been  in  a  woree  state  had  the  sommer  been 
hstand  dry.  Bcsnove  the  worst  leaves  entirely  and  bam  them,  then  syringe 
the  eiante  tfaorao^Uy  with  a  solntion  of  Gishnrst  componnd,  S  oo.  dissolved 
inaSon  of  water,  or  the  same  quantity  of  soft  soap,  adding  to  each  gallon 
alt£eeolutioo  half  a  pint  of  tobacco  water.  Apply  it  in  a  warm  state,  eay 
olataBperatiireoriOO<»orl9CP.  Place  the  planto  on  their  sides  on  a  mat 
01  somrthtng  of  the  kind,  so  that  in  eyringlng  them  the  soil  does  not  become 
with  tbe  solution.    A  Utile  of  it  entering  the  soil  will  do  no  harm. 


wamk  of  PI.ABT8  (2M  Do  I>ian).—''Vf9  do  not  andertake  the  naming  of 
-■qUi,  ^  Zonal  Felargoninms  and  other  floristeT  flowers.  Such  flowers 
,1,^  onW  be  correctly  named  b7  comparing  them  with  the  varieties  in  a  very 
ksneo^leetion  of  flowering  pianta.  (J,  P^  SanU).—h  ICaxIIlacia  venusta  ; 
^Gordvlineanatralis;  8,  We  think  it  is  Gaasia  corymboea,  but  a  flower  is 
miLiMij  tor  identification ;  4,  Hypericum  perfoliatum.  (JL  O.  IF.).— All 
tbe  flu  em  wore  shaken  to  pieces,  and  we  can  only  judge  by  the  foliage  and 

$Nir  deniptftoiia.  1,  Appears  to  be  a  Bourbon :  S,  an  Austrian  Briar ;  8,  a 
otalte-  sad  4,  a  China  Hose :  8,  Is  Cistus  laflanfftims,  the  Oum  Gistus ; 
7,  |^«aP^'*  macrantha.  iA.  C.).—l,  Deutda  crenata  flore-pleno ;  S,  LvbI- 
•m^m^u  Tulgaria:  8,  Yerbaacum  nigrum;  8, Liatris  pnmila;  6,  Lencothoe 
sptaakna-  4,  and  7,  too  withered  to  be  recognisable ;  8,  Oaseandra  angnstl- 
SSl  lAmateury.—TiM  numbers  had  slipped  off  the  specimwis,  so  that  we 
eaoaot  »*"w>  them  consecutively.  The  Grotons  are-0.  Welsmanni  Gong 
asnowleaO,  G.irxegnlaris  (long  leaf,  brood  beae)»G.undulatas  (leaf  elliptical, 
spotted  with  red).  The  specimen  with  small  variegated  leaves  Is  Peristrophe 
y>iP«rfifi>tt^  ameo-variegata.  The  remaining  specimen  Is  a  Gesnera,  probably 
STaefarina.  (JWeAWf).— Stachys  Betonica.  (JT.  J/.).— 1»  Beeembles  an 
Onbns '  8,  Probably  Onaphalium  albescens  ;  8,  CorydaUs  lutea ;  4,  Oentran- 
-ttms  r^MT :  5,  ICarehantia  polymorpha.  (A.  i7.)^-Asphodelus  nonosns ; 
:S,LfrfmacUa  thyiaiflora. 


THE    HOME    FARM: 

POTJLTBY,  PIGEON,  AND  BEE  CHBONICLB. 
THE  SUMMER  GRAZING  OP  CATTLE. 

{Continued from  page  137,) 

Whbi  Booommodation  sheda  are  erected  in  a  suitable  and  central 
fXMition  connected  with  annmbcr  of  pastnres,  or  witha  large  tract 
^rf  pastnxe  land  as  they  may  be,  whether  erected  in  single  range  of 
toxes  or  double  range  with  a  small  path  in  the  centre,  we  ha^e 
ibimd  them  extremely  conrenient,  whether  the  cattle  resort  to 
them  for  shade  or  shelter  only,  or  whether  the  animals  are  fed 
thoein  with  an  allowance  of  artificial  food.  It  is  also  found  con- 
venient in  summer  time  lor  dairy  cows  when  the  pastures  are 
dtnated  a  considerable  distance  from  the  farm  bnUdings,  in  which 
they  may  leceiTC  gieen  fodder  as  supplementary  to  grass  or  cake, 
Ac,  and  they  may  also  be  milked  in  these  sheltered  boxes  without 
hsTing  to  trorel  far.  We  mention  this  to  show  that  shelter  cattle 
sheds  ue  not  recommended  to  be  built  solely  for  fatting  cattle, 
hat  they  may  also  be  of  nse  in  the  event  of  a  change  of  system 
where  a  milking  dairy  may  be  required. 

Oui  prerions  obeervatione  as  to  the  system  of  buying  cattle  in 
the  aotumn  for  gracing  in  the  f oUowing  sommer  has  the  object 
h  view  of  selling  the  animals  fat  at  the  best  time.  That  is  when 
Uht  usually  letch  the  highest  price  per  stone  in  the  months  of 
Jime  Jmd  July,  and  when  beef  is  probably  more  scarce  in  the 


market  than  at  any  other  time  of  tbe  year,  this  being  the  period 
when  the  bullocks  hare  been  all  sold  out  of  the  stalls  and  boxes 
in  Norfolk  and  the  eastern  counties^  and  too  early  for  the  general 
sale  of  bullocks  fed  in  the  grazing  districts  of  the  various  counties 
where  the  animals  are  fattened  chiefly  upon  grass  alone.  This 
shows  the  policy  of  buyin^f  cattle  in  autumn  or  early  winter  and 
forwarding  them  in  condition  in  the  straw  yards,  Ac,  so  that  they 
may  be  ready  for  the  market  at  the  earliest  part  of  the  season 
when  grass-fed  oxen  are  most  wanted  by  the  bntchers.  There 
is,  however,  another  plan  occasionally  adopted — that  is,  buying 
in  lean  animals  or  those  forward  in  condition,  the  latter  b«ing 
the  best  practice  in  the  early  spring,  and  giving  them  a  short 
course  of  feeding  in  the  yards  or  boxes,  thus  acclimatising 
them  and  bringing  them  into  fair  condition  for  feedhng^  in  tihe 
pastniee  as  soon  as  the  grass  is  forward  enouffh  to  maintam  Uiem. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  is  seldom  that  the  whole  of  them  can  be 
forward  enouffh  for  sale  out  of  the  nastnres.  Therefore,  the 
practice  is,  where  arable  land  is  f ormea  upon  the  farm,  as  soon 
as  the  grass  begins  to  get  weak  and  stale  about  the  end  of 
September  or  the  early  part  of  October,  to  give  the  animals  a  little 
artificial  food  before  leaving  the  pastures ;  after  that  put  them  In 
boxes  and  feed  them  until  Christmas,  when  they  ought  not  only  to 
be  in  first-rate  condition  but  fetch  the  full  price  of  Christmas 
beef  in  the  market.  As  soon  as  they  are  put  to  root-feeding  we 
most  caution  the  feeder  against  giving  them  hay,  because  we  have 
fonnd  that  when  the  bullocks  are  fed  well  upon  a  full  allowance 
of  roots  in  ooDJunction  with  cake  or  meal,  hay,  especially  if  it  is 
the  produce  of  arable  land  or  rich  pastures,  often  umets  tne  diges* 
tive  organs.  We  prefer  to  give  stxaw  or  straw  chaff  instead,  npon 
which  feeding  we  never  find  them  to  refuse  their  food,  as  tney 
otherwise  would  do  when  fed  at  the  same  timewitii  liberal  quanti- 
ties of  roots,  cake,  meal,  Ac  We  have  just  stated  tiiat  the 
bullocks  which  are  not  forward  enough  in  the  autumn  for  the 
butcher  are  often  held  on  and  fed  for  Christmas ;  however,  in 

Cwuliar  circumstances,  such  as  an  occupation  without  any  arable 
nd  to  fall  back  upon  for  root-feeding,  the  animals  are  frequently 
obliged  to  be  offered  for  sale  out  of  the  pastures  when  tiie  grass 
fails  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  which  generally  occurs  eany  or 
late  in  the  month  of  October,  aocordinff  to  the  soil  and  situation  of 
the  pastures.  We  must  therefore  call  the  attention  of  the  home 
fanner  who  requires  to  buy  in  cattie  in  the  autumn  for  winter 
feeding  to  the  advantage  of  buying  at  that  particular  time  animals 
which  are  iuat  beneath  the  butchers'  quality.  They  are  frequentiy 
sold  for  what  they  will  fetch^  and  we  have  known  animals  pay 
better  for  feeding  when  taken  mto  stock  under  such  droumstances 
than  when  bought  or  fed  at  other  times  or  under  other  conditions. 
Indeed  it  is  a  common  practice  with  butchers  themselves  where 
they  happen  to  be  the  occupiers  of  arable  land,  to  buy  the  bullocks 
forward  m  condition,  ana  at  that  time  feed  them  well  up  to 
Christmas  for  slaughter  in  their  own  business  rather  than  trust 
to  the  usual  time  of  purchase,  when  the  butchers  usually  require 
&t  cattie  to  supply  their  Christmas  customers. 

We  have  often  noticed  during  our  travels  in  the  southern  counties 
and  west  midland  districts,  and  particularly  in  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Somerset,  and  also  in  Buckinghamshire,  Northampton- 
shire, Cheshire,  and  Warwickshire,  especially  in  our  visits  to  some 
of  the  best  grazing  farms,  including  some  in  the  Yale  of  Aylesbury 
in  Bucks,  thiat  some  portions  of  tne  grazing  lands  are  only  used 
as  dairy  land,  whilst  others  are  rich  enough  to  feed  and  jraze  the 
animals  without  any  assistance  by  artificial  food.  We  have 
noticed  also  splendid  herds  of  Hereford  oxen.  Devons,  and  latterly 
more  Shorthorns  are  fed  than  formerly.  It  nas  been  pleasing  to 
see  the  number  and  superb  condition  of  the  cattle,  the  large  en- 
dosureSf  the  richness  of  the  |[rass,  and  the  capital  management 
of  the  district,  which  entitles  it  to  be  introduced  here  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  rich  grazing  land  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
counties  we  have  named.  In  some  of  the  most  extensive  en- 
closures it  is  curious  to  notice  the  cattie  and  sheep ;  for  herds  of 
cattie  and  fiocks  of  ewes,  which  have  been  purchased  trom  dif- 
ferent fairs^  lie  and  feed  in  company  in  different  parts  of  the 
pasture.  Many  scores  of  gigantic  oxen  are  sent  to  the  Metro- 
politan Market  from  some  of  the  largest  farms,  and  it  is  most 
mteresting  to  see  the  size  and  condition  of  some  of  the  cattle. 
At  the  first  purchase  of  such  animals  care  must  be  taken  to  select 
those  which  show  an  aptitude  to  fatten  and  accumulate  flesh 
rapidly.  It  is  different  now  from  when  we  first  knew  these 
cUstricts ;  it  was  not  then  difficult  to  purchase  oxen  of  a  good  age. 
Since  the  idea  of  early  maturity  and  the  feeding  of  "  baby  beef  " 
has  become  fashionable  four  or  five-years-old  cattie  cannot  be 
readily  obtained,  and  in  many  cases  farmers  are  frequentiy  obliged 
to  take  up  two  or  three-years-old  steers  for  feeding,  or  otherwise 
worked  oxen  or  barren  cows ;  both  of  the  latter,  however,  pay 
very  well  for  grazing  if  they  are  well  bred  and  in  fresh  oondition 
at  the  time  of  purchase.  The  summer  stock  for  some  of  the  best 
grass  Isnd  is  a  bullock  and  a  sheep  to  an  acre,  and  in  some  cases 
a  ewe  and  a  lamb  and  an  ox  can  be  maintained  during  the  grasi 
season ;  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  what  breed  of  sheep 
are  introduced  to  feed  with  the  bullocks.  We  recommend  the 
L(>ic«*ster,  Cotswold,  or  L'looln  breed,  as  they  are  each  of  quiet 
habif  :  a-rtl  ir.  rj'u*t  1  e  nrdi-wtnod  rhni  if  nrr  of  i.ie  yho)t*wo«»  ied 
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fehtosp  of  a  rdMtiiiiit  liaUt  li^  the  Downs  and  their  tsoUM  ^leie 
Inpfe  in  oompenj  with  the  bullocks,  they  would  wander  about  the 
fields  and  tread  the  grass  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  ua* 
palatable  for  the  oaule.  We  mention  this  as  being  one  of  the 
important  points  in  etocfcins  the  gnss  land  disttiets. 

Before  oonolnding  our  subject  we  must  refer  to  some  rules  te 
be  obserred  both  in  bujip^  and  selling.  It  is  nerer  a  good  plsn 
to  buj  oaltlein  low  oonditioa  although  thej.xaay  be  low  in  prloe, 
and  it  is  neoessarj  thai  thej  should  be  healshy^  for  sometimes 
eaStle  rwhea  in  poor  condition  hare  dissase  lurbng  in  them  -of 
some  kittdu  When  poesiUe  seleet  the  stock^^hat  is,  buy  only 
the  best  ^wiyi^w  *  and  in  case  the  home  farmer  is  a  beginner, 
ntiier  than  trust  to  his  own  judoaent  in  seleeticm  at  is  well  to 
si^raa  eomniission  to  a  respectabis  agent  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
bnyisg  for  other  people.  At  the  time  of  selling,  if  the  home 
fansuBT  has  not  sumdeat  experience  to  estimate  the  weight  of  his 
esttle  by  the  use  of  his  ejre  and  his  hand,  it  may  be  done  by 
SMasurement.  Taking  the  sirth  where  it  is  smallest  (close  behind 
tlie  shoulder),  and  the  length  of  the  animal  from  the  front  of  the 
idioalder  to  the  juncture  of  the  taU,  mcdtiply  the  sqnaxe  of  the 
gjhrth  in  feet  and  indies  by  the  length  in  reet,  and  .'muitiplT  the 
product  by  0*23, 0'^0'26, 0*28,  or  O^aO^aocording  to  the  condition 
of  the  anioml,  and  the  result  will  giTe.  the  weight  in  imperial 
stones.  For  instanoe,flf  the  girth  of  an  animal  in  moderate  con- 
ditum  be  6  feet,  the  length  5  feet  4  inches,  then  6  x  6  s=  36  x  6| 
>R  192  X  0*24 » 46*08  rstoncs ;  but  this  is  still  done  by  estimate 
aecording.toordinaiy  fainessoresoessiYe  fatness.  The  above  ia 
the  linre  weight.  There  is,  howeTer,  a  rule  with  a  slide  like  a  rule 
lor  timber  measure  to  be  had,  which  will  sare  nyach  time,  and 
aiso  pssTunt  mistakes  intcalculation.  When  the  lire  weight  is 
ascertained  as  abo^e,  or  by  a  weighing  machine,  weU«bred  cattle 
will  gvre  saleable  meat,  or  carcase  weight,  from  60  to  70  per  ^t. 
of  their  live  weight ;  if  moderately  fat  62  per  cent,  may  be"  cal- 
culated on,  or  when  excessively  fat  it  may  reach  68  per  cent,  or 
even  70  per  cent. 

WOEK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

B&rte  Labour. — ^This  m^ost  still  be  employed  in  tillage  work, 
particularly  upon  the  land  which  was.intended  for  turnips.  Much 
of  th^  land  in  various  districts  has  never  been  sown  with  crops  of 
any  kind  on  account  of  the  very  untoward  season  for  fallowing. 
It  will,  theocef ore,  now  be  well  to  allow  such  land  to  remain  fallow 
until  next  spring,  when  it  may  be  sown  with  barley  or  oats,  apply- 
ing a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda.  In  the  meantime,  and  at  every 
opportunity  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  the  land  should  be 
cross^plou^ed.  Unless  it  bo  foul  with  couch  grass  the  rougher 
and  more  cloddy  the  ground  remains  the  better,  in  order  that  the 
sun  and  wind  may  ameliorate  the  soil.  It  may  remain  thus  until 
after  the  seed  time  for  wheat ;  then  upon  the  near  approach  of 
winter  plongh  it  up  deeply  into  such  sised  ridgee  as  the  land  may 
require.  AUow  it  to  remain  in  this  condition  until  the  seed  time 
for  Lent  com,  when  the  first  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  drill 
the  com,  as  it  will  require  no  further  ploughing  and  may  be 
drilled  with  either  bailey  or  oats,  the  land  being  only  scanfied 
across  before  the  drilL  It  will,  however,  depend  much  upon  the 
land,  because  if  that  happens  to  be  free  from  couch  grass,  and  the 
autumn  should  prove  favourable  aS'  regards  the  weather,  it  may 
be  drilled  with  wheat  in  October,  and  with  a  dressmg  of  2  cwt  of 
Peruvian  guano  at  seed  time  and  1^  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the 
spring  it  will  probably  upon  anything  like  wheat  land  produce  a 
good  crop.  Where  the  next  wheat  is  to  be  sown  out  of  clover  lea, 
as  soon  as  the  second  crop  of  clover  is  removed  or  fed  down  by  sheep 
the  dung  may  be  laid  out  and  spread  immediately.  This  work  wifi 
serve  to  employ  the  horses  at  such  times  when  they  cannot  work 
on  the  fallows,  and  after  the  dun^  is  laid  out  and  spread  the 
sheep  may  continue  to  feed  over  the  land,  or  the  clover  may  be 
allowed  to  spring  up  until  ploughed,  as  a  fog  of  young  grass  when 
i^e  land  is  properly  ploughed  and  pressed  will  be  an  advantage  to 
the  wheat  crop. 

The  odd  horse  may  be  employed  in.  the  interculture  of  root 
crops  upon  every  opportunity  when  the  land  is  dry  enough  for 
the  horse  hoe  to  work  freely  without  clogging.  It  is,  however, 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  horse-hoeing  should  be  done 
whilst  the  weeds  are  in  their  infancy,  because  then  they  may  die 
off  although  the  weather  may  be  showery.  When  the  weeds  are 
^rown  up  so  strong  as  to  compete  with  the  roots  the  only  chance 
IS  to  have  them  picked  up  by  hand.  This  is,  however,  very  tedious 
work,  and  can  only  be  accomplished  where  the  labour  of  women 
and  boys  is  available.  A  large  ao'eage  of  roots  which  was  en- 
tirely smothered  with  weeds  has  this  year  been  ploughed.  An 
old  tenant  of  ours  said  the  other  day  that  he  had  paid  20«.  per 
acre  in  endeavouring  to  clean  his  mangold  crop,  and  that  it  would 
still  cost  308.  per  acre  more  to  complete  it  even  if  the  weather 
proved  fine ;  therefore,  as  the  mangold  plants  seemed  stunted  in 
their  growth,  he  determined  upon  ploughing  and  resowing  the 
land  with  common  turnips  as  the  best  economy.  It  at  present 
seems  likely  that  the  harvest  must  be  the  latest  since  the  year 
1816,  in  consequence  of  which  the  labour  of  the  harvest  will  some- 
what interfere  with  the  tillage  of  the  land  in  autumn  after  the 
crops  are  secured.    Upon  certain  farms  in  the  late  districts  it  will 


aiso  intoffera  with  tbSrtBaed  ->tini  and  the  prnpecstiQiM  for  whaiL 
sowing,  and  thus  it  looks  at  tmacnt^  as  if  the  diffiodties  of  tha 
present  adverse  season  would  be  extended  into  the  neat  ymt. 

Hand  Labour. — ^Both  men  and  women  may  now  be  emplojedlii 
clipping  the  white  thorn  and  other  fences,  aid  all  this  and  of 
work  cannot  be  delayed  with  advantage, 
is  easier  for  the  werkpeonleAnd  better  for 

wood  may  be  oat  note  elosely  than  when 

until  after  harvest  and  tha wood  beooeie hard,  fia^aodmistud 
may  still  be  sown,  the  fenner  fsfr  feedisg  sbw^iiiion  diy  healftv 
land ;  but  upon  neavler  soils  mustard  will  come  quielKrj  sad 
may  eventually  be  ploughed-in  and  pressed  as  manure  for  tbe 
wheat  crop,  should  the  weather  continue  too  wet  for  folding  with 
sheep.  Mustard  answers  a  good  purpose  to  fold-oft  irith  eivts 
when  the  rama  sre  running  with  them,  for  we  have  found  tbat 
either  rape  oi  mustard  are  weU  calenlaSed  te  advance  the  ease 
in  condition.  Tikis  is  also  an  iaqmrtant  point'  at  ^T^ing  tina 
for  where  the  ewes  drop  their  lasmba  wel!  togethtor-it  proves  best 
in  every  way  for  those  who  have  to  attend  to  them.  Than 
are  various  means  which  may.be  adopted  to  lessen  the  labour  at 
harvest  time  by  antioipatiaA  the  requirements  of  tbe  hsrviat, 
Should  the  weather  prove  aoverse  faggots  may.be  oairied  to  the 
fiald'fer  making  stadoles  to  build  therteks  upon^  and  also  to  have 
straw  drawn  ul  readibess  fcr-  tkaSching.  It  will  be  more  im^ 
portent  than  usual  to  have  the  ricks  of  oom  bailt  in  the  field,  as 
a  grven  acreage  of .  produce  can  then-  be  secured  against  adrsns 
weather  in  tl^  least  time.  Specially  is  it  necessary  to  be  pro- 
vided with  sail  cloths  for  covering  the  ricks  if  rain  occur  woSst 
bnildiajg  or  before  they  are  thatched.  We  approve  of  bnildi&g 
com  ricks  round  instead  of  oblong,  as  taking  less  tiiatth  to 
protect  them,  and  as  presenting  less  outside  to  tlw  weather* 

POULTRY  PABMINa--No.  5. 

Thb  general  management  of  poultry  bred  for  profit  oa  a  laige 
scale  is  a  serious  matter.  WeknowweU  from  experienos  that  the 
methodical  direction  of  a  number  of  runs  kept  for  pleasnie,  and 
only  80  far  for  profit  that  they  are  expected  to  be  selr-supporting, 
take  much  time  and  attention,  far  more  than  is  conceivable  to  tho^ 
who  have  not  tried  it.  Where,  however,  profit  is  to  be  ths  fiat 
consideration  this  attention  will  have  to  be  the  more  unremitting. 
The  hints  which  we  shall  give  for  it  are,  as  in  our  other  articles  on 
the  subject,  taken  ftem  a  rigmm  on  a  smaller  scale.  This  must  be 
borne  in  mind  as  before.  There  are  of  course  two  distinct  bnmobes 
of  the  occupation — the  production  of  eggs  and  that  of  chiokeas, 
and  anyone  who  embarks  upon  it  must  nrst  make  up  his  mind  to 
which  of  these  he  wishes  chiefiy  to  devote  his  attention.  A  poultzy 
farm,  however,  on  a  large  scale  would  hardly  deserve  the  name  of 
such  if  it  did  not  afford  both  eggs  and  chiekens.  Whethar  the 
one  branch  or  the  other  should  take  the  first  place  must  depend 
upon  the  facilities  for  disposing  of  the  product  and  on  the 
proximitv  of  markets. 

We  will  first  touch  upon  the  production  of  eggs.  It  is  of  ooorae 
of  the  highest  importance  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  these  for 
which  there  is  demand  at  tiie  time  of  year  when  they  are  dearasty 
for  everyone  knows  that  in  January  and  February  fxw-  ens  fetch 
three  times  the  prices  that  they  do  in  July  and  Augsst.  Itia  also 
of  importance  to  have  a  continuous  supplj  of  them  all  the  year 
round,  so  that  they  may  never  fail  to  satisfy  the  denumd  of  any 
regular  market.  A  large  portion  of  them  should  be  produced  hy 
non-sitting  hens.  Some  varieties  of  these  certainly  lay  a  greater 
number  of  eggs  in  the  year  than  those  of  any  sitting  breeds  we 
know.  It  is  tme  that  they  seem  to  wear  out  earlier :  but  this  does 
not  matter,  for  we  should  never  advise  keeping  old  hens  in  an 
establishment  for  profit.  They  save  much  time  and  trouble  too, 
for  the  constant  tuming-off  of  broody  hena  from  their  nests  sad 
preventing  them  sitting  during  the  hot  monUia  while  the  desice 
of  incubation  frequently  recurs  is  most  troublesome.  What  varie- 
ties, then,  do  we  recommend  ?  Hamburghs  are  unsurpassed  for  the 
number  of  their  eggs,  but  these  are  too  small  for  market.  Polish 
are  good  layers,  but  not  sufiicienthr  hardy  to  be  kept  in  lare& 
numbers.  We  should  recommend  Moudans^  Leghorns,  and  lu- 
norcas.  An  intelligent  person  will  discover  m  two  or  three  years 
which  breed  suits  the  place,  the  soil  and  circumstances  best,  bat 
to  begin  with  we  should  suggest  that  these  three  breeds  be  tried. 
Hou&ns  aro  the  hardiest  race  and  the  best  layers  of  the  French 
breeds  that  we  have  tried ;  thev  have  the  further  advantage^  of 
being  excellent  birds  for  the  table,  which  many  of  the  non-sitting 
varieties  are  not.  Leghorns  and  Minorcas  are  both  great  layers 
of  very  large  eggs  for  their  size.  They  aro  evidently  related  and 
sub-varieties  of  one  race,  which  we  snould  call  the  fowl  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Birds  of  more  or  less  purity  resembling  the  leg- 
horns are  found  throughout  Italy,  and  birds  of  the  Minorca  type 
throughout  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  As  producers,  however,  of 
eggs  in  winter  these  breeds  may  be  surpassed,  and  as  chickens  ate 
also  to  be  reared  there  must  be  mothers  to  rear  them.  It  so 
happens  that  some  of  the  best  sitters  and  mothers  are  also  the 
best  of  winter  layers,  and  consequently  the  earliest  to  become 
broody.  The  l^inds  which  we  should  choose  as  most  suitable  for 
this  twofold  purpose  are  Brahmas,  Cochinjs,  and  Dominiques. 
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Of  tiiMe  from  expcri«ioe  we  aboixld  oertafnlT  gite  the  palm  to 
OoekiBs  as  winirr  layen,  but  aome  strains  of  Bvafanas  oome  Yezy 
Bear  tbem.  Daaainiqiies  w%  have  not  tried,  bat  we  hear  on  ex- 
oelksit  anthoritj  tbat  thej  am  woaderfal  layers  as  well  as  good 
flHtera :  the  hitter  merit  sarpariMs  ns,  as  they  are  erideatly  related 
teliei^oma. 

In  a  Jasfe  estaUMnnent  the  varievs  bfteds  eho«ld  oertainly  be 
hspt  apart,  and  a  strict  acoeimt  kept  of  the  miBlier  of  hens  in 
aaeh^Beloaare  from  ^y  to  day  and  of  the  qauibcr  of  eggs  laid 
hy'thnn,  it  will  ^en  be  easy  to  eompaie' their  exeeHence.    Too 
haaty  inlerenees  nraet  not  be  drawn,  bat  two  or  three  seasons 
ahenud  be  taken  fier  these  comparisons  if  there  is  any  idea  of 
■ejeetta^  a  breed  entirel^rf  or  of  sabstitatiag  one  for  another.    An 
obsoving  person  who  is  enthusiastic  and  sanguine  of  saeoess 
shonld  mane  particular  hens  which  lay  peculiarly  early  or  well, 
or  especiaUy  fine  eggs ;  these  qualities  are  almost  always  trans- 
mitt^  to  fefieir  progeny,  and  we  are  sure  that  peculiarly  profitable 
Tsoes  might  soon  be  thus  established  by  the  selection  of  such 
hirda  alone  for  breeding  stock.  Much  time  and  incessant  attention 
bars  been  given  to  breeding  birds  up  to  great  sise  and  weight, 
or  to  particnlar  fancy  points ;  but  as  far  as  we  know  no  one 
bsB  as  yet  taken  the  slightest  pains  to  get  a  race  improred  in 
sadi  smprareable  and  Tunable  qualities.    For  the  production  of 
both  eggs  and  chickens  we  strongly  advise  that  pure-bred  birds 
be  alone  bought  at  first ;  from  these  we  ahoold  certamly  try 
Ttrious  crosses  for  both  ends.    But  no  beginners  should  try  mon- 
grels, it  is  so  seldom  possible   to   trace  their  ancestry  or  to 
ealcnJate  upon  their  particalar  points  of  excellence.   The  different 
breeds  being  divided  as  we  advise,  those  rnns  occupied  by  non- 
sitting  hens  will  of  courae  be  required  all  through  the  season. 
Where,  however,  there  are  a  flock  of  sitters  togetner  we  should 
allow  the  whole  of  them  to  sit ;  there  will  then  be  a  spare  run 
either  for  some  of  them  with  their  chickens  or  for  other  birds,  or 
the  grooad  may  be  left  to  freshen  up.    8uch  methodical  arrange- 
ments save  miicli  time  and  space  too. 

In  ttartingy  then,  we  should  cHvide  our  stock  of  laying  hens 
into  two  chunes — ^the  sitters  and  the  non-sitters— about  equal  in 
noniben.  We  ahoold  begin  with  none  but  pullets,  and  put  about 
forty  Bto  ea<di  run  of  the  size  we  have  advised.    It  would  be  a 

Question  with  ns  whether  to  give  any  coeks  at  all  to  those  hens 
estteed  to  produce  eggs  for  use  alone.  We  fancy  that  hens  are 
happier  and  more  coatented  with  them,  and  so  should  be  inclined 
to  aQot  a  single  male  burd  to  each  run ;  of  course  for  breeding 
puzpeees  this  would  be  next  to  useless.  It^  would  be  very  desir- 
able to  make  careful  experimente,  which  we  have  never  had  the 
opp(»tanityof  doing,  to  disoDver  whether  the  presence  of  a  lord 
or  the  harem  has  any  effect  apon  the  anaAwr  at  Q|^  laid. 

We^aastaenrDoaietortbe other bfaneb of  the  basiaeBB  tobedooe 
— vxL,  the  production  of  chiokeni.  Of  oourse  the  arraagements  of 
tike  breeding  birds  will  be  veiy  different ;  the  breeds,  too,  which 
we  shall  recommend  are  different  for  some  of  the  rexr  best  laying 
nrieties  are  not  famoos  as  table  fowls.  As  with  the  layers,  we 
shsU  only  point  oat  a  few  of  the  breeds  wiiich  we  have  found  to 
be  the  most  excellent  for  the  purpose  and  cNasee  of  which  we 
spprove.  The  poultry  farmer  most  compare  tbem  for  himself, 
vog^  the  ehlekaas  at  different  ages,  and  above  all  discover  which 
sre  most  approved  in  the  markets  and  conseauently  fetch  the 
highest  priees.  Hoadenw-are^  a  handy  hcaed  witn  plump  breaste ; 
thev  develope  rapidly,  and  have  the  8[dvantase,as  we  have  already 
said,  of  being  good  layers.  We  recommend  them  for  early  broods ; 
the  cockerels  will  coote  in  as  spring  chiokens,  while  the  pullete 
csa  be  saved  for  aataain  layws.  Orinrm  are  not  so  hardy,  bat 
ephndid  birds  and  suitable  for  special  lattiag-op  as  capons. 
Dorkings  are  of  course  the  table  fowl  par  exeewntfCr  and  cannot 
be  snr^used  as  such,  though  the  ohickens  are  not  quite  so  easily 
iQsrsd  as  some  kinds.  They  are  (at  leait  good  strains  of  them 
aie)  capital  layers  too,  and  we  should  be  inclined  to  add  them  to 
our  fist  of  ec[g-|«x)dnoer8  whiidi  sit.  Then  for  crosses  Brahma  hens 
Mtha  Dorlong  cock  are  useful ;  they  will  be  among  the  earliest 
hyen,  and  tiidr  croes-bred  produce  will  stand  the  most  inclement 
seseen  and  grow  apace,  so  as  to  be  ready  lor  the  earliest  spring. 
All  ean  be  kiUed,  or  the  pullete  eared  for  laying  and  sitting,  for 
both  which  purposes  they  are  good. 

Some  Doridng  hens  with  a  Gktme  eock  will  give  a  hardy  and 
mest  palatable  race.  How  are  these  breeding  birds  to  be  arranged  ? 
Certamly  not  like  those  whieh  are  merely  egg-producers — viz.,  in 
tzeoBs  of  for^.  A  cock  and  six  hens,  or  through  the  summer  ten, 
shoiud  occupy  the  same  sized  run  as  the  forty  layers.  This  may 
seem  an  extravagance  and  waste  of  space,  but  it  is  not  eo.  Brsed- 
ing  birds  requlfo  freedom  and  comfort  to  ensure  strength  in  their 
produce.  Tliey  must  be  selected  with  great  eare,  not  as  to  fancy 
pstnte^  but  wiw  re^^rd  to  all  the  indications  of  health  and  vigour 
~«ttaight  legs,  bright  -combs,  strong  tight  plumage,  vivacity  of 
demeanour,  uid,  when  pains  have  been  taken  to  ascertein  such 
mmutis,  for  their  individual  exceUenee  ae  layers  or  mothers.  As 
a  ruk  the  cock  should  be  from  ten  months  to  twenty  months  old, 
the  hens  f^om  one  to  two  and  ahalf  years.  From  a  pen  so  selected 
and  80  separated  ereiy  egg  must  be  saved.  Where  hundreds  of 
chickens  are  to  be  reared  from  one  such  fihmily  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  take  pains  to  ensure  their  produce  being  first-iate. 


We  are  already  ontrunning  the  'spaoe  which  we  had  thonght 
would  be  sufllcient  to  conclude  the  sobjeot,  and  so  must  reserve  a 
few  more  hinte  on  general  maaagemeat,  which  we  shonld  be  sony 
to  omit,  for  one  more  article.—- C. 


VARIETIES. 


Thb  harvest  in  America  is,  according  to  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
likely  to  be  an  unusually  boimtiful  one.  In  Michigan  the 
yield  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  81,000,000  bushels, 
Indiana  between  40,000,000  and  50,000,000  bushels,  an  unprece- 
dented quantity  for  that  State;  Minnesote  45,000,000  bushels, 
and  Illinois  80,000,000  busli^ls.  In  the  south  the  prospecte  are 
equally  good,  and  a  satisfactory  yield  is  anticipated- m  Calif omia. 
Last  vear  the  total  American  yield  of  wheat  was  420,128,400 
bushels,  an  amount  winch  will  be  greatly  exceeded  this  year.  It 
bas  been  computed  that  Europe  will  need  800,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  for  next  year's  consumption,  the  share  of  Great  Britain 
being  estimated  at  117,000,000  bushsls.  In  consequence  of  the 
unsatisfactory  prospecte  of  the  harvest  in  Surope  it  is  expected 
that  prices  will  be  well  siaintained ;  but  it  is  something  to  know 
that  there  will  be  bread  enough  for  all. 

Nbw  Yaribties  op  WHBAT.—We  are  informed  that  the 

Roval  Agricultural  Society  has  decided  to  offer  two  prizes  of  £25 
and  £10  each  for  new  and  distinct  varieties  of  wheat  which  shall 
combine  the  largest  yield  of  grain  and  straw  per  acre  with 
approved  form  and  size,  smootE  and  thin  skin,  full  and  white 
kernel^  and  high  specific  gravity  in  the  seed,  and  with  bright, 
firm,  and  stiff  straw.  One  sack  must  be  delivered  to  the  Society 
by  each  competitor,  together  with  a  sample  bundle  of  straw, 
before  the  1st  October  next.  A  portion  of  each  sample  will  be 
kept  for  comparison ;  and  the  remainder,  divided  into  equal  por- 
tions, will  be  cultivated  next  year  in  four  localities  differing  in 
respect  of  soil  and  climate.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  varieties  of  the  crop  of  1880  thus  cultivated  under  the 
Society's  auspices,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  they  posseea 
quahties  which  entitle  tbem  to  distinction.  The  produce  of  the 
experimentel  crop  of  1880  will  be  the  property  of  the  Society, 
ana  will  be  offered  first  to  the  competitors  who  submitted  the 
seed.  The  Society  also  offer  prizes  of  £26  and  £10  for  new  and 
improved  varieties  of  wheat  upon  the  same  conditions  as  those 
enumerated  before,  except  that  the  sample  sacks  shall  be  delivered 
by  October,  1862,  thus  giving  time  for  the  development  of  an 
uniform  and  permanent  vaniety. 

HARVESTING  HONEY-CLEAMNG  BEES  FROM 
SUPERS  AND  SECTIONS. 

Tbb  year  1879  is  likely  long  to  be  remembered  by  bee-ke^iers 
as  one  of  the  worst  we  have  during  several  decades  experienced  in 
Sngland,  aiid  yet  where  stocks  have  been  kept  strong  by  syite- 
matie  aid  persereifegly  giten,  in  some  loc^laes  at  MMt,  daring 
BBatebesox  fine  weaUier  supers  have  been  rapidly  ftlMd, 'sealed^ 
and  reme^ved  in  flrst-mto'  order.  Arennd  London  we  Jmow  fh>m 
esperienoe  that  the  limes  yielded  abundantly  dmtik^  the  last  days 
of  July,  and  those  have  not  been  whdlly  disappoiilted  wIk>  felt 
that  learring'tike  bees  to  atarve  was  the  worst  kind  of  economy, 
while  feeding  after  bad  days  (and  this  means  unhappily  almost 
nightM  was  in  all  probability  to  be  rewarded  by  returns  veiy 
mnch  higher  than  cent,  per  cent.  The  resnlte  of  the  Tear  up  to 
the  present,  as  a  whole,  are  sad  indeed ;  but  so  singularly  mraqual 
has  deen  the  behaviour  of  the  sky,  that  distrkjte  not  far  removed 
from  each  other  tell  totalj^  different  tales.  For  the  nost  part 
where  heather  is  not  within  reach  honey^gathering,  except  in  sndi 
small  qnantities  that  nothing  ^an  be  added  to  supers,  may  be  said 
to  be  at  an  end ;  clover,  even  where  it  has  not  fallen  before  the 
scythe,  hardlv  at  this  late  date  making  an  exception.  Where 
supen  have  been  obtained  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be 
either  removed  at  once  or  eatefnlly  watehed,  lest  the  honey  tiiey 
contain  shonld  bo  carried  down  by  the  bees  into  the  stock  hive. 

In.commencfaig  this  work  of  removal  the  bees  always  allow 
those  cells  that  have  received  their  airtight  caps  of  wax  to  remain 
intact,  deporting  at  first  the  unsealed  honey  only ;  and  as  sealing 
usually  proceeds  more  sluggishly  on  the  onteide  than  the  inside 
combs,  we  have  the  advantage  in  watehing  there  of  having  under 
view  the  tcit  cells  likely  first  to  be  relieved  of  their  coreted 
burden.  Taking  a  peep  at  the  bees  by  raising  the  jacket,  so 
essential  as  a  heat-preserver,  we  perhaps  note  that  the  unsealed 
cells  at  a  comer  of  a  comb  previously  known  to  be  glistening  with 
ithe  nectar,  which  half  filled  them,  are  now  empty,  and  at  once 
idetermine  to  appropriate  as  our  rightful  share  of  Natnre's  bounty 
•that  which  remains.  We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  which  so  often  prompto  tftie  queries — How  shall  I  take 
my  honey  ?  How  shall  I  get  the  bees  out  of  the  supers  ?  In 
reply  to  these  let  me  offer  a  few  words  of  explanation,  which  I 
(hope  will  soon  show  that,  at  any  rate  in  such  a  season  as  this,  it 
as  easier  to  induce  the  tenante  to  depart  than  it  has  been  in  most 
•cases  to  get  them  to  take  possession..  If  the  supers  have  no 
bottom  board  it  will  be  necessary  to  cautiously  raise  one  comer 
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enfficiently  to  pass  beneath  it  a  very  fine  wire,  the  ends  of  which 
had  better  be  fastened  round  sticks  of  wood  to  act  as  handles. 
This  must  now  be  drawn  backwards  and  forwards  and  beneath 
the  supers  to  cut,  not  drag,  tiie  comb  from  its  attachments  beneath. 
The  separation  being  effected  puffs  of  smoke  should  be  blown  in 
beneath  the  super,  or  preferably  between  its  lid  and  side,  if  its 
construction  admit  of  this.  The  oees  will  in  considerable  numbers 
retreat  below,  while  those  that  remain  will  be  of  service  in  lap- 
ping up  the  honey  set  at  liberty  by  the  wire  saw.  Bar  supers 
may  be  turned  up  at  once  on  the  hiye  top  so  that  their  combs 
stand  in  perpendicular  lines,  in  which  position  they  will  sustain 
no  damage,  and  smoke  applied  above  will  quickly  send  almost 
every  bee  rushing  downwards  to  join  those  they  now  hear 
noisily  buzzing  within  the  hive  (for  bees  certainly  hear.  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  violin  notwithstanding,  about  which  I  want  to  say  a 
word  at  another  time).  In  this  way  the  young  bees  are  saved 
that  have  never  flown,  and  of  these  a  good  number  is  often  found 
above  :  a  dusting  brush  will  whisk  off  the  rest  as  the  super  is 
carried  away.  I  nave  tried  goose  wing  and  thin  licht  brushes  for 
this  work,  but  nothing  is  comparable  to  the  painter^  duster  j  a  bee 
scarcely  ever  gets  between  the  hairs  of  it,  while  the  poor  insects 
are  always  driven  before  its  gentle  violence,  and  at  once  completely 
removed.  It  must  not  be  used  nervously,  but  the  ends  of  the 
hairs  must  be  made  to  pass  as  rapidly  as  possible  over  the  combs. 

This  method  will  not  suit  large  glass  supers,  or  any  in  which 
the  weight  and  irre^larity  of  the  combs  make  it  desirable  that 
they  should  not  be  tilted,  for  we  must  not  forget  that  a  super  at 
the  time  of  its  removal  is  warm,  and  consequently  extremely 
tender.  In  these  cases  we  may  often  with  great  advantage  wrap 
a  wet  cloth  around  the  whole  some  hours  before  the  removal  is 
attempted.  The  falling  temperature  quickly  checks  evapora- 
tion of  new  honey  and  secretion  of  wax,  while  the  small  inter- 
comb  spaces  become  most  uncomfortable  quarters  for  the  little 
labourers,  that  in  consequence  decamp  almost  bodily  to  the  brood 
nest,  where  their  presence  is  made  necessary  as  we  are  cooling 
down  this  part  of  the  hive  also  by  our  evaporating  cloth  above. 
The  cooled  and  therefore  toughened  super  may  now  be  propped 
up  on  wedges  so  as  to  admit  of  small  quantities  of  smoke  to  drive 
away  further  detachments  of  the  quasi  owners,  no  peat  number 
of  which  would  now  remain.  A  lidless  box  stood  in  a  shady 
place  having  two  or  three  slats  of  wood  lying  on  the  bottom  of 
it  will  now  be  of  service ;  on  to  these  the  super  in  situ  is  put 
while  the  sides  are  darkened  by  a  cover :  a  cloth  is  thrown  over 
the  box  to  prevent  the  attentions  of  robbers,  and  the  bees  within 
coming  to  the  light  crawl  on  to  the  under  side  of  the  cloth,  which 
is  turned  over  at  intervals  so  that  the  bees  within  are  put  outside. 
My  five-pin  trap,  which  is  now  so  generally  known  that  it  hardly 
requires  description,  often  much  assists.  It  may  be  variously 
applied,  and  is  made  by  boring  holes  ^-inch  in  diameter  in  wooden 
sups,  and  fixing  two  common  dress  pins  over  each  hole,  and  two 
in  like  manner  beneath,  with  space  in  each  case  for  a  fifth  pin  to 
hang  between,  held  from  dropping  through  by  its  head  resting  on 
the  upper  pair  of  pins.  The  hanging  pin  stands  necessarily  over 
the  hole,  and  while  it  can  be  pushed  up  by  a  retreating  bee 
prevents  any  from  gaining  admission  from  without.  I  have  used 
a  tray  about  2  inches  deep  with  five  or  six  of  these  traps  on  its 
side  for  some  years.  The  super  rests  upon  its — i.«.,  the  tray's 
edges,  BO  that  the  only  egress  is  through  the  trap,  and  without 
further  trouble  is  cleared  completely  in  a  few  hours. 

I  see  in  the  "  British  Bee  Journal "  a  new  bee  trap  announced. 
^  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  B.  W.  T.  Braddy  of  Kelvedon,  Essex,"  says 
the  Editor,  ^*  for  a  suggestion  which  will  be  valuable  to  those  who 
have  supers  to  empty  of  their  bees.  It  is  no  more  or  less  than  a 
tube  of  perforated  zinc  6  inches  long,  inserted  into  the  super, 
through  which  the  bees  may  escape.  The  tube  sticks  out  of  the 
super,  and  the  bees  after  passing  through  it  do  not  attempt  to 
return  by  the  same  route,  out  clmg  round  its  point  of  insertion 
into  the  super.  It  is  described  as  most  effective,  and  its  inventor, 
has  such  confidence  in  it  that  he  leaves  his  supers  or  nadirs  for 
whole  days,  feeling  assured  that  no  bee  ¥rill  gain  re-admittance. 
The  suggestion  is  valuable,  and  experiments  niade  here  long  since 
quite  corroborate  what  is  said  of  it.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
tms  form  of  trap  to  be  new.  Those  who  have  the '  Handy  Book  of 
Bees '  will  see  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  at  page  4  says,  '  Some  twenty- 
five  yeais  ago  we  caw^ed  a  hive  to  rear  a  (^ueen  in  the  month  of 
September  after  all  its  drones  had  been  killed.'  This  was  done 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  many  days  she  left  her  hive  to  find  a 
companion.  The  mouth  of  the  hive  was  shut,  so  that  every  bee  going 
out  had  to  pass  through  a  narrow  tube  projecting  2  or  8  inches  ^fore 
it  took  wing.  Though  the  way  out  was  plain  and  easy  neither  the 
queen  nor  bees  ever  found  their  way  back  through  the  tube." 

But  to  return.  The  removal  of  sections,  now  growing  hapi^ly 
80  common  amongst  English  bee-keepers,  is  car  easier  work 
than  the  removal  of  supers.  I  usually  manage  as  below,  losing 
scarcely  a  bee  during  the  operation.  The  sections  being  openea 
a  puff  or  two  of  smoke  will  expose  a  sufiident  surface  of  comb 
to  enable  one  to  determine  at  once  which  boxes  are  fit  for 
appropriation.  These  are  raised,  the  bees  on  their  under  sides 
wmsked  off  with  the  before  mentioned  duster  and  placed  in  a  tray 
at  hand.    The  plundering  over,  a  cloth  is  thrown  over  the  sections, 


when  new  boxes  are  added  or  the  remaining  ones  drawn  together 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  hive  above  made  snug.    The  sections 


alighting  board.  The  hum 
within  attracts,  and  tlie  smoke  again  applied  drives  towards  the 
entrance,  and  in  a  few  seconds  we  are  left  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion, for  the  two  or  three  inevitable  stragglers  may  be  dislodged 
by  a  puff  from  the  lips  when  the  work  is  done.  That  circumstances 
after  cases  will  be  always  true,  and  where  intelligence  rules  rather 
than  routine,  plans  will  never  be  stereotyped,  but  these  suggestions 
will  I  hope  enable  the  amateur  to  shape  his  course  so  as  to  secure 
his  honey  with  little  loss  of  time  or  bees. — F.  GHBSHiaE,  Avenue 
Houtej  Acton,  W, 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

COKDRin^ED  Bees  (J?.  C,  Sumy). — You  can  work  two  or  throe  itocka  of 
condemned  bees  into  a  strong  colony.  Having  put  them  togetlicr  feed  them 
constantly  until  they  have  made  30  lbs.,  or  better  25  tbs.  in  weight,  in  additioD 
to  their  hive.  Foundations  are  an  advantage^  but  simple  guides  Kill  be 
sufficient  in  the  frame  hive,  and  these  indeed,  idnoe  you  have  UtUe  experi« 
euoe,  will  be  lees  likely  to  give  you  difficulties.  Old  comb  is  not  necenuy 
nor  even  desirable,  as  condemned  bees  usually  build  all  worker  cells.  Hm 
wax  for  these  combs,  as  you  probably  know,  will  be  developed  from  the 
syrup  given  them.  We  hesitate  to  recommend  hives,  but  the  one  mentioned 
in  our  last  issue  as  receiving  the  prize  at  Birmingham  will  probaUy  suit  jon. 


MBTEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51"  33'  40"  N.;  Long.  0^  8'  0"  W.;  Altitude.  Ill  feet. 
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REMARKS. 
18th.r-Yer7  dose,  calm  cloudy  day ;  slight  rain  10  pjc. 
14ih.— Fine  bright  hot  morning ;  overcast  at  1  pjl  till  S  PJf. ;  catan  tm 

evening. 
15th. — Dull  in  early  morning,  afterwards  fine  bright  day. 
16th. — Showery  morning :  fine  afternoon  and  evening ;  starlight  night 
17th.— Dull  morning ;  rain  commenced  at  7.S0  A.M.  and  oontinned,  with 

squally  wind,  the  whole  day ;  for  a  short  time  at  5  JO  P.M.  the  sky 

became  clearer ;  in  the  evening  the  rain  was  slighter,  but  hesTj 

again  at  10  PJf. 
18th.— Rain  in  early  morning ;  rest  of  the  day  fine,  bright,  and  cool. 
19th. — White  mist  in  morziUig;  very  dull  gloomy  day,  with  rain,  which 

increased  during  the  after  part  of  the  day,  and  became  beaTy  at 

night. 
Early  part  of  the  week  fine  and  warm,  latter  part  exoearively  wet- 
G.  J.  STM0N8.  

COVEKT  GARDEN  MARKET.— AUGUST  20. 

We  axe  now  at  the  finish  of  the  soft  fhait,  and  prioea  for  what  sampte  aie 
coming  have  much  Improved.  Hothouse  goods  are  in  fair  demand  owing  to 
the  short  supply  of  outdoor  fruit.    Trade  better. 
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FRUIT. 
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YEGBTABLBS. 


Artichokes......     dozen 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans,  Kidney.,     r  100 

Beet,Hed dozen 

Broccoli  bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts   i  sieve 

Cabbage dozen 

Carrots bunch 

Capsicums rioo 

Canliflowera ....    dozen 

Celery  bundle 
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Mushrooms  ....  pottle 
Mustard  A  Cress  punnet 
Onions Dushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  dos .bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas  quart 

Potatoes bn^el 

Kidney bufhel 

Radishes.,  doi.bunehes 

Rhubarb bundle 

Balsafy bundle 

Scorzonera......   bundle 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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Ftam  obaeraMoM  telm  name  Londaa  dvring  fartj-ttoM  yau^  tlie  sfcng*  daj  teiMpemkure  of  the  weak  is  71^° ; 

and  Its 

night 

hliiwrt 47^. 

_— 

SOME  LES80NB  OF  THE  YEAR. 

iLOOMY,  cold,  and  wet  hATe  been  the  days, 
we^,  and  montfas  of  the  summer  that  is 
now  Bwifl^y  dmwiog  to  a  close.  Bright  snn- 
sMne  has  become  so  great  a  rarity  that  a 
sunny  day  is  now  regarded  as  an  event  to  be 
talked  about  and  treasured  in  the  memorr. 
Weeds  rampant,  fruit  flavourless,  vegetable 
dw«r&  become  vegetable  giants ;  snails,  slugs, 
and  insects  generaUv  so  abundant  that  bixda 
harily  toooli  the  znut  An  aboennal  season  of  so 
piononnoed  a  type  that  it9  effeeto  upoii  vegetation  for 
good  or  evil  are  everywhere  vinble  in  so  deer  and 
unmstakeaible  a  manner  as  to  afford  us  a  valuable  insight 
into  the  cause  of  many  a  fiihire — aye,  and  of  many  a 
saoeesB  also. 

Nor  does  this  valuable  experience  constitute  all  the  silver 

liniag  of  &e  cloud,  for  some  of  us  at  any  rate  can  point 

to  a  very  bright  and  pleasant  contrast  to  the  gloom.    Ask 

thaTQwiiiui,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  never  have  his  Roses 

beea  better  in  size,  form,  colour,  and  abundance  ;  the  fruits 

cnnrar,  whose  Grape  Vines  aie  pknted  in  diallow  well- 

ffiiinei  borders,  can  point  to  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  of 

largest  size  and  richest  colour ;  the  flower  gardener  to  f  oMage 

of  wonderful  vigour  and  freshness  among  the  numeroufl 

tropiod  plants  grown  during  the  summer  months  in  many 

a  uieltered  spot  in  the  open  air ;  the  vegetable  grower, 

after  a  faint  grumble  about  weeds  and  a  louder  one  about 

Potato  disease,  must  acknowledge  a  bountiful  supply  of 

Bueculent  vegetables,  his  chief  difficulty  having  been  to 

confine  the  rampant  growth  within  due  bounds ;  and  the 

forester  has  such  vigorous  growth  in  all  his  shrubs  and  trees 

that  more  than  atones  for  the  ravages  of  the  severe  cold  of 

last  winter. 

Thus  much  of  this  remaikable  season  generally.  Now 
let  OS  turn  our  attention  somewhat  more  closely  to  certain 
details.  Shanking  and  mildew  will  no  doubt  be  prevalent 
among  the  fruit  ofV ines  growing  in  deep  ill-drained  borders ; 
the  crop  from  Vines  growing  in  shallow  soil  thoroughly 
drained  is,  on  the  contrary,  better  than  usual,  the  abundant 
froit  being  remaikable  for  its  size  and  colour,  thus  serving 
to  enforce  advice  often  given  in  these  pages  and  of  such 
neat  importance  that  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  frequently — 
iaep  the  roots  from  contact  with  a  cold  sodden  sul^Boil 
by  means  of  an  impenetrable  concrete  mass  of  lime-  and 
rabble ;  make  the  soil  as  rich  as  you  would  for  the  growth 
of  vegetables,  mixing  enough  of  hard  or  gritty  matter 
among  it  to  afford  a  quick  passage  for  water  after  it  becomes 
compact ;  it  should  not  be  deeper  than  2  feet,  and  have 
sufficient  2-inch  drain-pipes  beneath  it  to  carry  off  all  super- 
fluous moisture.  Such  a  border  ought  never  to  have  any 
digging  or  disturbance  of  any  kind,  an  annual  top-dressing 
of  rich  manure  and  abundant  waterings  in  a  dry  summer 
being  all  that  are  necessary.  How  abundant  and  frequent 
such  waterings  should  be  the  present  summer  has  shown 
unmistakeably. 

:  Cherries,  Apples,  and  Plums  after  blooming  profusely 
shed  the  embryo  fruit  so  much  that  with  but  few  exceptions 

so.  96L-yOLi  XXXYJLt  Hinf 


the'crop  is  a  failure.  Cold  and  wet  was  the  cause ;  and  I 
may  usefully  note  that  of  Apples  which  have  withstood 
the  baneful  effeete  of  this  untimely  weather  and  have  a 
fair  crop  of  fruit,  there  are  KeswiokCodlin,  Nelson's  Codlin, 
New  Hawthomden,  Cellini,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Warner's 
King,  Small's  Admirable,  Nori^em  Greening,  Yorkshire 
Greening,  and  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  all  sorts  of  proved 
merit,  and  which  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  are  to  be  found 
in  most  gardens.  Of  Plums,  Ooe's  Golden  Drop,  Viotoria| 
and  Cluster  Damson  are  the  only  varieties  with  a  crop  o£ 
i&uit  among  some  thirty  others,  rears  generally  upon  wallii 
irrespective  of  aspect  have  so  good  a  crop  that  it  could 
serve  no  useful  purpose  to  enumerate  them. 

Soil  left  imdrainM  or  badly  cultivated  has  been  in  lament- 
able plight.  Here  Natme  has-  enforced  our  teaching  in  a 
stem  and  unmistidieable  manner.  Drainage  and  mechanical 
division  are  two  prime  factors  in  tlie  reclamation  of  soils 
of  a  cold,  heavy,  or  very  adhesive  nature,  and  are  to  be 
regarded  as  equally  necessary,  for  drainage  alone  is  clearly 
insufficient.  For  example,  some  six  years  ago  a  pieoe  ol 
land  consisting  chiefly  of  silica  very  finely  divided  and  with 
a  small  proportion  ox  clay  was  drained,  trenched,  and  en- 
ridied  with  manure  and  planted  with  Gooseberry  bushes, 
and  subsequently  hoed  to  keep  down  weeds,  an  annual 
surface-dressing  of  manure  being  employed ;  but  no  digging 
was  done,  nor  was  the  soil  disturbea  in  anv  way,  the  roots 
having  spread  and  become  interlaced.  All  went  well  till 
the  present  summer,  which  promised  to  be  one  of  the  most 
proouctive  of  seasons  so  far  as  these  bushes  were  concerned^ 
all  of  them  having  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  yet  quite  two-thirda 
of  them  have  died  outright,  owing  to  the  soil  having 
gradually  assumed  its  original  condition  and  become  water- 
logged, which  never  could  have  happened  had  there  been 
a  plentiful  admixture  of  coal  ashes  or  similar  hard  sub- 
stance when  it  was  trenched.-^EDWABD  Luckhurst. 


ROSES  FOR  TOVmS. 


I  SEE  that  on  page  136  "  A  Beginner  "  asks  advice  as  to 
the  Roses  most  suitable  for  a  smoky  district.  May  I,  aa  an 
amateur  who  has  learnt  what  he  knows  of  Roses  chiefly 
from  the  valuable  articles  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Journal  of  H<yrticuUure,  supplement  the  advice  you  give 
him  by  a  few  remarks  ?  My  experience  has  been  gained 
entirely  in  a  smoky  district,  and  some  of  it  has  been  of  a 
bitter  nature  ;  but  if  under  adverse  circumstances  the  diffi- 
culty of  growing  the  queen  of  flowers  is  increased,  how 
infinitely  greater  is  tiie  triumph  and  the  satisfaction  when 
a  few  go<S  blooms  are  produced  I    Of  all  men  the  Rose- 

f  rower  must  be  one  who  works  in  earnest  and  is  not  easily 
iscouraged,  and  this  is  especially  so  with  the* town  Rose- 
grower. 

In  the  list  of  Roses  you  have  suggested  to  "  A  Beginner" 
you  have  omitted  one  which  of  all  others  I  have  found  to 
resist  the  evil  influence  of  smoke  and  to  repay  for  trouble  ex- 
pended upon  it — I  mean  Marquise  de  Castellane.  This  Rose 
may  possibly  not  be  so  vigorous  a  grower  as  some  others,  but 
I  fina  no  blight  upon  it ;  it  also  blooms  freely  and  thrives 
in  an  air  which  to  very  many  others  proves  fatal.    I  wish 
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the  growers  of  Roses  near  large  towns  would  give  us  their 
experience  more  than  they  do ;  I  for  one  am  Teiy  grateful  to 
"  Wyld  Savage  "  and  others  for  the  advice  they  give  us  from 
time  to  time,  but  what  I  so  often  feel  is  that  I  want  the  advice 
of  a  man  who  has  to  combat  with  the  same  difficulties  as  I 
have  to  meet — impure  air,  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  manure, 
and  the  hundred  and  one  other  enemies  which  maie  it  im- 

Sossible  for  the  town  grower  to  have  every  and  any  Rose  he 
kes  in  his  collection.    I  am  sure  there  are  many  in  this  position. 

One  or  two  other  Roses  I  would  recommend  are  Jules  Mar- 
gottin,  Madame  de  Cambac^res,  Elizabeth  Vigneron,  Mrs. 
Bosanquet,  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  Of  Charles  Lefebvie  I  am 
auspicious,  and  with  La  France  and  Madame  Victor  Verdier 
I  have  not  been  successful— perhaps  my  own  fault.  Of  the 
Roses  which  you  mention  in  reply  to  "A  Beginner  "  I  have 
found  C^ine  Forestier  answer  well,  and  next  to  Marquise  de 
Castellane  John  Hopper  seems  the  best,  but  how  terribly  he 
blights,  and  what  constant  attention  he  requires  to  keep  away 
the  caterpillars,  which  seem  perfectly  in  love  with  him.  Is  this 
the  experience  of  the  gianta  who  live  in  pure  air  (Devonshire, 
for  instance),  and  can  grow  as  many  and  what  Roses  they 
choose  ? 

Of  Tea  Roses,  in  addition  to  Gloirede  Dijon  I  would  suggest 
Hom^re  grown  as  a  standard,  not  as  a  dwarf.  And  now  what 
will  be  said  of  me  if  I  say  everything  that  is  bad  of  G^n^r&l 
Jacqueminot?  Shall  I  brmg  down  derision  on  my  devoted 
head,  or  will  any  of  the  "  town  men  "  agree  with  me  ?  Speak- 
ing from  my  own  experience — and  1  know  I  am  not  quite 
ijone — I  say  unhesitatmgly  tiiat  for  growing  near  towns  and 
in  smoky  districts  the  (J^n^ral  is  useless.  Will  others  give  us 
their  opinions  on  this  point  ?  To  return  to  the  Teas,  will  any- 
one tell  me  why  my  Gloire  de  Dijons  refuse  to  bloom  ?  They 
grow  well  and  keep  very  clean,  but  until  the  end  of  the  season 
they  do  not  bloom.  A  nurseiyman  I  complained  to  recently 
advised  my  leaving  them  entirely  alone  at  the  pruning  season. 
i  mean  to  try  it. 

One  suggestion  I  must  not  omit  for  '*  A  Beginneb."  This 
is  to  employ  liquid  manure.  I  believe  the  life  of  every  town- 
grown  Rose  tree  is  necessarily  short,  we  must  therefore  make 
it  a  merry  one.  Very  few  if  any  Roses  can  be  grown  even  in 
comparatively  impure  air  for  more  than,  say,  three  years,  but 
with  judicious  treatment  they  will  do  well  for  that  time. 
Liquid  manure  is  the  best  tonic,  and  it  can  easily  be  made. 
Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  following  plan,  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  the  Journal.  Procure  an  old  cask ;  insert  a  Up 
about  2  inches  from  the  bottom  ;  about  a  foot  above  the  tap  fix 
a  false  bottom  of  perforated  zinc  and  throw  in  some  dung ; 
fill  up  with  rain  water,  and  as  you  draw  off  the  liquid  manure 
keep  fiHiTig  up  with  water  until  all  the  goodness  is  extracted 
4Erom  the  dung.  Of  course  other  ingredients  may  be  added 
-with  advantage — soot  for  instance,  wMch  intensifies  the  colour 
•of  the  foliage  and  blooms  and  is  a  good  stimulant,  each  Rose- 
grower  having  faith  in  his  own  peculiar  brew. 

I  should  like  on  another  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  stocks  best  suited  to  towns. — Biceps. 

[You  certainly  may  do  so ;  such  practical  notes  as  you  can 
send  are  highly  useful. — Eds.] 

PRUNING  AND  CLEANING  VINES. 

The  season  will  soon  be  at  hand  for  pruning  and  cleaning 
-early  and  successional  Vines,  which  is  work  of  much  import- 
ance. The  scraping  which  some  Vines  undergo  leaves  them 
•bare  of  their  natural  covering,  and  does  far  more  harm  than 
good,  as  the  exposure  to  which  the  inner  bark  is  subjected 
causes  it  to  become  hard  and  contracted,  which  greatly  im- 
^des  the  growth  and  swelling  of  the  rod.  Were  it  not  for 
the  harbour  the  old  bark  affords  insects  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  removing  it,  and  to  hasten  Nature  in  any  of  her 
operations  is  not  a  wise  proceeding.  In  preference  to  strip- 
ping the  rods  bare,  the  best  way  is  simply  to  remove  any 
-ragged  portion  of  the  bark  that  may  be  hanging  or  that  will 
rub  oft  by  passing  the  hand  round  the  stem  ;  by  so  doing  the 
buds  forming  around  the  spurs  are  left  uninjured,  which  is  an 
important  point  in  the  management  of  Vines.  For  instance, 
when  the  spur  system  of  pruning  is  adopted  it  is  necessary  to 
prune  back  old  spurs,  therefore  any  dormant  buds  on  the 
main  stem  should  always  be  preserved.  In  the  case  of  old 
spurs  6  to  9  inches  long  they  are  not  only  unsightly  objects, 
but  are  always  knotted  and  gnarled,  and  greatly  impede  the 
flow  of  sap,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  weak  way  in  which  the 
eyes  break. 


Pruning  is  an  operation  that  in  most  gardens  is  deferred 
much  too  long.  When  Vines  are  pruned  late  not  only  are 
they  liable  to  bleed,  which  has  a  most  weakening  effect, 
but  the  buds  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  are  never  so  large  and 
plump  and  so  fully  developed  as  those  higher  up  the  laterals, 
the  tendency  of  sap  being  to  flow  to  Sie  extreme  pointB; 
therefore  the  sooner  it  can  be  concentrated  in  those  buds  below 
intended  for  the  following  season,  after  the  foliage  is  ripe 
and  of  no  further  service,  the  better  and  bright<^  are  oar 
prospects. 

Because  we  see  Vines  without  foliage  and  apparently  dor- 
mant we  must  not  conclude  that  there  is  no  circulation  of 
sap,  as  that  to  some  extent  goes  on  continually.  By  pruning 
early  what  little  there  is  then  in  motion  is  confined  to  narrower 
limits,  thus  filling  and  plumping  up  aU  buds  that  are  left 
Vines  on  which  Grapes  are  kept  hanging  are  often  greatly 
injured  by  late  pruning,  as  not  only  are  the  Grapes  taking  a 
great  quantity  of  sap  to  keep  them  plump,  but  there  is  likewise 
much  expended  on  the  numerous  shoots  and  buds  they  con- 
tain. Happily  the  present  system  of  placing  Grapes  in  bottles 
sets  Vines  at  Uberty  much  sooner  than  they  used  to  be. 

A  practice  we  adopt,  and  one  which  we  strongly  recom- 
mend in  the  case  of  late  Grapes,  is  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember to  prune  back  all  shoots  from  whioi  the  fruit  has  been 
removed  and  those  that  are  not  carrying  fruit.  We  find  that 
by  adopting  this  system  we  have  htJI  the  house  pruned  when 
bottling  time  arrives,  while  the  increased  amount  of  light  and 
air  admitted  acts  very  favourably,  the  flavour  of  the  froit 
being  greatly  improved. 

Vines  pruned  early  start  early  with  mach  less  forcing  than 
would  be  required  otherwise.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
help  them  on  in  this  way  instead  of  incurring  loss  of  time  and 
having  to  apply  extra  artificial  heat  to  make  up  for  the  delay. 
When,  from  unavoidable  circumstances,  pruning  has  to  be 
performed  late,  the  ends  of  the  cut  parts  ^ould  immediatdj 
be  dressed  with  a  styptic,  otherwise  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  stop  bleeding  when  once  it  commences ;  so  great  is  the 
force  of  sap  and  so  continuous  the  flow,  that  the  part  is  never 
dry  long  enough  to  allow  anything  to  stick  on  it  At  this 
season  all  insects  that  may  be  lurking  in  the  cracks  of  the 
bark  of  Vines  may  be  r^dily  destroyed.  We  have  fonnd 
nothing  so  safe  and  effectual  as  a  mixture  made  as  follows  :— 
4  ozs.  of  sulphur,  with  the  same  amount  of  tobacco  juice  and 
Fowler's  insecticide  added  to  a  gallon  of  hot  water,  with  soifi- 
cient  bUB.  clay  to  give  it  the  consistency  of  thick  paint.  This, 
carefully  painted  on  the  rods,  wiU  not  only  kill  thrips  and  red 
spider,  but  their  eggs,  and  the  spores  of  mildew  likewise. 
Previously  to  painting  the  rods  with  the  mixture  above  named 
the  house  should  receive  a  thorough  cleansing,  and  the  benefits 
derived  from  clean  glass  cannot  be  overrated.— J.  Llotd 
Jones. 


WHITE  FLOWERS. 


Allow  me  to  thank  Mr.  B.  D.  Taylor  for  his  most  valuable 
and  interesting  letters  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Joumid  under  the  title  "Twelve  Hardy  Herbaceoos 
Plants  of  the  Month."  I  have  taken  note  of  most  of  his 
selections,  and  wherever  I  find  I  have  the  plants  he  names  my 
experience  exactly  coincides  with  his.  If  I  may  be  so  bold  as 
to  give  a  hint  to  so  august  a  person  as  the  Editor  of  the  "  Tear 
Book,"  I  would  recommend  nim  to  print  these  lists  under  the 
various  months.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  difficulty  referrin| 
to  back  numbers  of  the  Journal,  and  unless  these  are  beund 
they  are  often  lost.  The  election  of  Boees  which  has  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  the  Journal  has  been  reprinted  in 
the  "  Year  BooV*  and  has  proved  moat  valuable. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  upon  a  subject  which  I  believe 
will  prove  int^esting  to  at  least  one  section  of  your  readers. 
I  allude  to  the  clergy  and  those  ladies  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  task  of  decorating  our  churches  at  the  various  festivals, 
and  also  arranging  the  ^tar  vases.  The  subject  I  allude  to  is 
that  of  white  flowers.  Now,  I  think  it  wOl  be  granted  that 
good  white  flowers  are  rarer  than  those  of  any  colour,  particu- 
larlv  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  year,  during  which  all  the  festivals 
of  the  Church  occur.  I  do  not  of  course  allude  to  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants.  I  am  aware  that  the  flowers  of  Eucfaaris 
amazonica,  btephanotis  floribunda,  and  Arums  are  white,  also 
forced  Lilies,  a  number  of  Camellias,  AwlIpjui,  Ericas,  &c ;  but 
many  of  us  have  no  hothouses,  or  if  we  had  could  not  afford  to  go 
to  the  expense  necessary  to  grow  such  plants  as  these,  still  less  are 
we  able  to  buy  Camellias  at  It,  6d.  a  blossom.  Orchids  at  2f .  6^-) 
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and  other  choice  floweis  in  like  proportion.  I  want  to  say  a 
few  wozdB  about  a  few  luefnl  garaen  plants  which  bear  white 
flowers,  taking  them  in  the  rotation  of  tibeir  blooming.  But 
here  I  mnst  confess  my  list  is  very  small,  and  no  doubt  yery 
msny  of  yotir  readers  conld  add  to  it,  bat  I  shall  give  the  name 
of  no  flower  that  I  have  not  ^ved  here  and  elsewhere. 

Tbe  first  of  all  to  bloom  is  HeUeboms  niger,  the  common 
Oiristmas  Rose,  which  is  the  whitest  of  the  genus.    This  is 
Mowed  by  the  Snowdrop.     After  that  we  hKve  the  white 
fonns  of  DafiEodils,  the  best  of  which  are  Bicolor  Empress, 
Horsfieldi,  moechatus,  and   oemnus,  wl|ich   may  be  called 
nlphnr  white.    The  Hyacinths  come  next ;  bat  for  altar  yases 
thi^  are  too  stif^  as  indeed  is   Narcissus  poeticas,  which 
Mows  the  Daffodils.    We  are  now  in  Mucb.    When  April 
ooraes  we  baye  the  glorious  Lris ;  Florentina  and  Albicans  are 
tiie  best  of  the  G^rmanica  barbata  section.    After  these  the 
Ingiish  and  Spanish  Iris  afford  us  splendid  blooms  of  white 
flowers.    At  tlus  time  there  are  various  herbaceous  plants  in 
bloom,  one  of  the  best  is  Galega  officinalis.    Now  come  the 
T^  and  Noisette  Roses,  the  earliest  of  which  are  Lamarque, 
Climbing  Devoniensis,  and  Solfaterre.    As  soon  as  the  Inses 
ire  over  Tiilinms  are  in,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  all  for  deco- 
rative pnrposes  is  the  conunon  white  Lily,  Lilium  candidum. 
Whilst  tiiese  are  still  in  full  flower  the  Gladioli  come  in,  and 
no  flowers  axe  more  useful  for  vases  than  these  fine  spikes. 
Next  we  have  the  Amaryllises  and  Phloxes.    The  best  of  the 
white  Phloxes  is  La  Perle,  which  has  very  large  petals  pure 
white  in  colour.    Lady  Napier  is  also  a  very  good  white  variety, 
sod  many  others  which  I  could  name.    Same  of  the  Pent- 
stemoos,  sach  as  Atalanta,  are  also  very  valuable.    Then  there 
sre  the  white  DahHas,  and  that  lovely  Anemone  Honorine 
Robert    lAst  to  bloom  are  the  white  Chrysanthemums,  which 
remain  with  as  till  the  frost  kills  both  leaf  and  flower,  and  long 
before  they  are  over  the  mind  is  looking  forward  to  and  the 
eye  fflramim'Tig  the  plants  of  Hellebores,  which  will  soon  com- 
mence the  roond  once  more. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  valuable  plants  which  furnish 
us  with  white  flowers,  but  I  conld  extena  the  list  very  much. 
I  have  said  nothing  of  the  white  Rocket  (Hesperis)  or  Cam- 
pannlai,  or  white  Violets,  or  numbers  of  herbaceous  plants.  I 
have  limply  tried  to  give  a  list  of  .white  floweis  wnich  grow 
freelj  and  bloom  profusely  throughout  the  year.  Anyone 
who  likes  to  add  to  the  list  will  be  welcomed  by  none  more 
wwmly  than  by— Wtld  Savage. 


EXHIBITING  VEGETABLES— SCHEDULES. 

In  pernsmg  that  useful  and   instructive   portion  of  the 
Journal  qf  Horticulture^  the  cozrespondence  column,  in  which 
sach  accurate  information  is  given  to  your  numerous  inquirers, 
I  noticed  in  the  last  number  a  reply  to  a  correspondent  who 
was  evidently  perplexed  by  the  wending  iA  a  schedule.    He 
is  oDe  of  many  who  have  been  similarly  puzzled,  and  it  is  a 
subject  which  should  receive  some  attention  firom  the  com- 
mittees and  secretaries  of  horticultural  societies,  as  the  terms 
ordinarily  employed  in  specifying  what  shall  and  what  shidl  not 
be  exhibited  are  not  alwajrs  sufficiently  deflnite  and  precise. 
This  use  of  ambiguous  terms^  or  such  as  are  not  clearly  under- 
stood, leads  to  much  unpleasantness,  and  many  exhibitors 
think  themeelves  unfairly  dealt  with  on  finding  that  tbi^ 
have  been  disqualified  through  non-compliance  with  ^e  con- 
ditions stated  in  the  sehedwe,  whereas  had  these  conditions 
been  clearly  expressed  no  such  difllculty  would  have  arisen. 

In  the  classes  devoted  to  plants  there  is  comparatively  little 
difBcoltjy'as  the  terms  *'  variety  "  and  *'  species  "  are  usually  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  exhibits ;  but  these  terms 
are  inapplicable  to  vegetables  where  prizes  are  offered  for 
ooDectioDs,  and  so  another  term  "kmd"  is  introduced,  and  a 
veiy  onsatis&ctory  word  it  is,  although  like  many  other  am- 
MgaoQB  words  it  appears  at  first  glance  to  possess  a  definite 
meaning.  **  Kind  "  has  really  a  generic  and  specific  significa- 
tion, and  therefore  when  it  is  stated  in  a  schedule  that  a 
certain  number  of  ''distinct  kinds"  are  to  be  staged,  it  is 
optional  for  the  exhibitor  to  send  the  products  of  plants  that 
belong  to  different  genera  or  different  species,  but  varieties  of 
the  same  species  would  be  excluded.  For  instance,  in  strict 
aoocndanoe  with  the  wording  of  the  schedule  Cabbases  and 
GauMfloweis  must  not  be  induded  in  one  collection,  because 
tiiey  are  both  varieties  of  Brassica  oleracea.  The  term  "  dis- 
tinct varieties  "  will  not  do»  because  any  number  of  dishes  of 
difioent  varieties  of  Peas,  Potatoes,  &c.,  might  be  exhiMted, 
and  that  is  not  what  is  desired. 


It  appears  to  me  that  all  these  difficulties  may  be  removed 
by  simply  using  the  word  "vegetable,"  which  could  not  be 
easily  misunderstood,  and  would  answer  all  that  is  required. 
In  a  class  for  a  collection  of  say  "eight  distinct  vegetables," 
no  one  would  think  of  showing  two  dishes  of  Potatoes  or 
Peas,  nor  would  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c.,  be  excluded  from 
the  collection.  The  plan  may  be  open  to  objection,  but  that 
it  would  prove  extremely  advantageous  is  the  opinion  of — 
A  Jttdoe.  

GLAMORGANSHIRE   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY'S 


SHOW. 

Thb  seventeenth  annual  Exhibition  of  this  prosperous  and  well 
conducted  Society  was  held  in  the  park  adjoining  the  Marquis  of 
Bute's  ^rden  at  Cardiff  Castle  on  August  20th.  By  many  com- 
netent  judges  the  Show  of  this  Socie^  is  considered  one  of  the- 
foremost  in  the  provinces.  In  many  respects  the  Society  is  par- 
ticularly fortunate.  The  Hon.  Sec.,  E.  Payne,  Esq.,  with  his 
persevering  energy  is  well  fitted  to  conduct  the  Society,  and 
the  gentlemen  who  annually  act  as  Judges — Mr.  W.  Coleman^ 
Eastnor ;  Mr.  Parker,  Tooting  \  Mr.  Rogers,  Batteraea  Park ; 
and  Mr.  Austin,  late  gardener  at  Ashton  Court,  Bristol — are  so 
well  known  that  exhibitors  always  accept  their  awards  with  con- 
fidence. Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  season,  the  exhibits 
as  a  rule  were  quite  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  former  years. 
The  products  were  arranged  in  eight  large  tents^  the  one  con- 
tainine  the  principal  plants  being  the  most  attractive. 

Mr.  James  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  secured  the  first  prize  for  the 
finest  noun  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  E.  Pilgrim,  also 
of  Cheltenham,  being  second :  both  exhibited  plants  well  knowxv 
to  all  frequenters  of  fiower  snows.  In  several  other  classes  for 
fine-foliaged  plants  these  two  exhibitors  divided  the  prizes  be- 
tween them  ;  but  in  hardy  Ferns  Mr.  E.  Fowler,  Pontypool,  was 
a  good  first,  and  Mr.  Pilgrim  second  ;  and  in  like  manner  Mr.  C. 
Luard  fairly  surpassed  the  latter  with  eight  exotic  Ferns.  Fuchsias- 
were  fairly  well  shown  from  the  garden  of  Lieut.-Col.  Hill,  Llan- 
daff ;  and  by  Mr.  William  Tieseder  jmrseiyman,  Cardiff,  who  had 
also  some  finely  bloomed  specimen  Pelargoniums.  The  above  were 
included  in  the  nurserymen's  section.  Amongst  the  amateurs'' 
plants  Mr.  Pilgrim  was  only  third  with  six  fine-foliaged  plants ; 
Lord  Tredegar's  gardener  from  Newport^  Monmouthshire^  being 
first^  and  Mr.  C.  Luard  second.  For  the  six  exotic  Ferns  m  this 
section  Lord  Tredegar's  gu:dener  was  a  good  first ;  Mr.  Andrew 
Pettigrew,  gardener  to  Lord  Bute,  Cardm!,  second ;  and  Mr.  6. 
Thomas  a  close  third.  Fuchsias,  Coleuses,  Pelargoniums,  Petunias, 
Balsams,  Aa,  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Luard,  Llandaff  \  Mr.  J. 
Watson,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Thompson,  Preswvilfa,  and  others. 

Amongst  out  flowers  Roses  were^  although  almost  out  of  season, 
shown  in  surprisingly  fine  condition  by  several  exhibitors.  For 
eighteen  varieties  Messrs.  Cranston  A  Co.,  Kine's  Acre  Nurseries, 
Hereford,  were  first  with  large  finely-formed  blooms.  Messrs. 
Davidson  A  Co.,  Hereford,  were  second  j  and  Mr.  Earle,  Newport, 
third,  both  collections  being  little  inferior  to  the  first.  For  twelve 
Tea  Roses,  three  blooms  of  each,  Messrs.  Davidson  A  Co.  were 
first.  For  the  special  Rose  prizes  offered  bv  Mr.  Stephen  Treseder, 
nurseryman,  Cardiff,  some  very  fine  collections  were  exhibited,  and 
the  Judges  had  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  to 
place  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew  or  Mr.  Croesling  first  for  the  eighteen 
dissimilar  blooms,  the  ultimate  decision  being  as  their  names  now 
stand.  For  twelve  varieties  of  Roses  Lord  Tredepr  was  firsts 
Ck)l.  Hill,  second,  and  Mr.  Pettigrew  third.  For  six  Tea  Rosea 
Mr.  Crosslink  was  an  easy  first^  Lord  Tredegar  rather  a  poor 
second,  and  Mrs.  Pride,  who,  considering  the  extent  of  her  exhibits 
and  the  size  of  her  garden,  must  adopt  an  excellent  system  of  suo^ 
oesdonal  cropping,  third.  Other  cut  flowers  were  well  shown  by 
Mr.  Crosslin^,  Lord  Tredegar,  Mr.  Tout,  and  many  others.  Th» 
competition  m  table  decorations  was  strong  and  formed  quite  a 
feature  in  the  Show ;  Mrs.  Heard,  St.  Andrew's  Crescent.  Cardifl^ 
being  first  for  a  gracefully  arranged  table  not  too  crowded  with 
fiowers,  a  feature  which  spoils  the  effect  of  so  many  dinner-table 
decorations. 

The  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  gardeners'  classes  filled  one 
spacious  tent,  and  taken  as  a  whole  the  contents  were  of  a  very 
^editable  description.   Pine  Apples  were  more  numerously  shown 
than  we  have  seen  them  at  (Cardiff  for  many  years.    For  three 
varieties  Mr.  James  Harris,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Vivian,  Singletoi^ 
Swansea,  was  an  easy  first  with  a  Smooth  Cayenne.  Queen,  and 
Black  Jamaica,  all  splendid  fruit  in  fine  condition.    Several  good 
fruits  in  the  single  Queen  class  were  slightly  over-ripe,  conse- 
quently the  prizes  went  to  those  of  rather  a  small  size  out  fresh. 
Lord- Tredegar  was  first,  and  Mr.  D.  Morris  second.    In  the  class 
for  any  other  varie^  Mr.  C.  Luard  was  first  with  a  splendid 
Smooth  Cayenne,  and  Mr.  Pettigrew  second  with  a  small  Olobe. 
Muscat  Grapes  were  wanting  in  high  finish,  still  some  very  fkir 
hutches  were  shown,  Mr.  R.  F.  Gower,  Bancastle,  first ;  Mr.Yincent, 
Peniarth,  second :   and  Mr.  G.  Jones,  Maindee  Park,  Newport, 
third.   For  three  bunches  of  any  other  white  GrapeMr.  Pettigrew 
was  first  with  three  large  bunches  of  Foster's  White  Seedling 
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Xr.  James  Lewis  second  with  the  same  Tmrietj,  and  Mr.  OnMling 
third  with  Buckland  Sweetwater,  fine  in  beny  and  oolonr.  For 
three  btxnchea  of  Black  Hamburgh  Mr.  B.  F.  Qower  was  fint  with 
ipod  bnnohes,  andlir.  J.  Mnir,  gudener  to  C.  B.  M.  Talbot,  Esq., 
M»P.,  Maigam  Park,  seoond,  witii  three  bunches  not  more  tbui 
three-ouarters  of  a  pound  each,  but  fanltlees  in  oolour  and  bloom« 
Acoording  to  a  note  attached  to  them  thej  had  been  ripened 
without  fire  heat.  For  three  bnnchee  any  other  sort  of  Black  Grape 
Lord  Tredegar  was  first  with  fine  clnsters  of  Madresfield  Court^ 
Hr.  I^wis  being  a  close  second  with  the  same  Tarietj.  For  a  col- 
lection of  Grapes  the  prize  was  given  to  the  only  lot  shown  b^ 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  none  of  his  half  doien  yarieties  or  so  being  rlpej 
Melons  were  excellent,  Mr.  Croesling,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  and  Mr.  F. 
Case,  Cardiff,  taking  the  principal  prizes.  (Collections  of  fruit 
were  poor,  and  so  were  most  of  the  soiall  dishes. 

YxosTABLEB. — For  a  colleotion  of  nine  razietieB  seven  good 
lots  were  staged,  Mr.  J.  Mnir  being  first  with  a  collection  in 
which  Ydtoh^s  Aotnmn  Giant  Cauliflower,  Button's  BMdiofl 
Onion,  Garter's  Challenger  Pea,  Tinner's  White  CeLeej,  and 
■eyeral  other  dishes  were  of  much  merit.  Mr.  Orossling.  Bt^ 
Fagan's  Castle,  was  a  olote«eoond,  his  Tomatoes  being  esnotally 
line ;  Onions  were  not  so  fine  as  we  have  seen  them,  me  first 
prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Mnir  for  a  dish  of  WebVs  Banbury,  spring 
sown,  of  fair  size  and  good  shuw.  Other  sinsle  dishes  of  vege- 
tables were  well  rmresented.  Carter's  new  Telephone  Boa  from 
Mr.  J.  Mnir  seoured  the  fint  prise  amongst  the  hundred  pods,  and 
judging  from  its  appearance  as  seen  here  we  should  say  it  is  a 
Psa  of  much  value,  and  one  likely  to  be  largely  grown  in  f  utuie. 
Carter's  new  Leviathan  Broad  Bean  from  the  same  grower  was 
also  a  most  attractive  first-prize  dish,  the  pods  being  en  enormous 
fliae.  Cucnmbera  were  largely  shown,  many  being  notable  fsr 
rise  more  than  onality.  The  first  prise  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Mnir  for  a  handsome  brace  of  Telegraph.  Potatoes  were  ex- 
tremely fine  and  numereos,  and  the  principal  prises  w«»  nesdy 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  J.  Mnir  and  Mr.  Cnssling. 

In  many  instances  the  cottagen'  prodnctiona  were  Imle  dnderier 
to  those  of  the  practical  gardeners.  Thajlhow  is  mostly  supperted 
hy  the  principal  gardenera  in  the  counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Moa- 
month,  and  a  few  of  the  principal  priaetakars  may  be  summarised 
as  follows  :  —  Mr.  Orossling  sev«n  firsts,  (twelre  seoooils,  one 
third ;  Lord  Tredegar  nine  fints,  five  seoonds ;  Mr.  J.  Mnir  nine 
iints,  two  seconds:  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew  five  firets,  three  seconds, 
one  third;  Mr.  Hawkins,  Bwenny  Priory,  three  firsts,  three 
■econds.— -A.  B. 


■«***• 


SUMMER  PBDNING  FBUIT  TBBES. 

"A  NOBTHERN  GAHDmnB"  mther  begs  the  quMtion  whm 
he  accuses  me  on  page  81  of  crippling  my  young  trees  three 
years  planted.  I  alluded  on  page  67  to  trees  on  walls  and 
espaUers,  and  if  '<  A  Nobthebk  Gabdenkr"  will  come  and 
see  them  he  will  find  that,  instead  of  being  crippled,  th«iy 
•Irewiy  nearly  fill  the  whole  space  I  have  allotted  to  them.  I 
eoooarage  growth  the  fint  two  years,  but  at  the  same  tine 
nnmeand  train.  AH  my  trees  are  filled  now  with  Imit buds 
for  another  year,. and  the  fndt  they  are  bearing  only  helps  to 
diflcouiage  too  much  sappy  wood  growth.  I  quite  agree,  as 
**A  NoBTHSBK  Gabdekeb"  knows,  with  the  neoeasity  for 
carefnl  and  constant  summer  pruning.  I  certainly  have  the 
advantage  of  light  soil  and  pure  sand  foundation  underneath. 
I  leave  the  roots  of  my  trees  to  themselves,  and  they  always 
make  plenty  of  growth,  but  to  secure  fruit  it  is  necessary  to 
mnmer-psiuie.  I  cannot  qnite  acce|>t  the  statement  about  the 
neoessiiy  of  wood  being  so  much  ripened  by  light  and  air. 
I  do  not  cot  away  the  interior  of  trees  very  much,  but  leave 
tham  close  for  proteotion  of  (he  blosBOBtoui  early  spring,  and  yet 
I  get  fruit  quite  into  the  centre  of  trees,  even  ot  those  which 
have  been  in  bearing  for  ten  or  twelve  years  and  others  for 
twenty  years.  Old  orchard  trees  unpruned  have  to  a  great 
extent  finished  their  growth,  and  the  very  fiict  of  their  bearing 
eaoonrages  the  continuance  of  it.  Still,  overcrowded  quarters 
of  unpruned  fruit  and  also  large  orchard  trees  not  properly 
Attended  to  are  apt  to  have  but  a  slender  crop  of  fruit,  and  there 
I  qnite  agree  with  "  A  Kobthsbn  Gabdbnsb.'*  AU  summer 
imming  should  be  done  with  a  pair  of  sdssora.  I  can  prune 
two  trees  with  scisson  while  your  corremondent  prunes  one 
with  a  knife,  and  young  shoots  are  often  injured  at  the  base  by 
being  pulled  in  cutting  with  a  blunt  knife ;  so  that  I  think  a 
knife  and  saw  rarely  requisite. — C.  P.  Peach. 


BONAPABTEA  JiTNGBA.— There  is  at  present  in  the  stove  at 
Sea  Park,  Morayshire,  a  large  specimen  of  this  old-fashioned 
P^vian  plant  in  full  flower.  As  I  have  only  heard  of  it 
being  twice  flowered  before  in  this  county  I  thought  it  worthy 
of  record.     The  plant  is  growing  in  a  15-inch  pot     The  soil 


Qted  to  loam  with  aome  Mbkdnst  n»  ttem  of  ^k»  plant  is 
aboQt  2  feet  in  ciRmmfeMaoe,  fnnn  vrbbh  ■pong  the  nuh-Uke 
leaves,  averaging  22  inches.  The  >flower  sttm  rises  to  a  height 
of  10^  feet;  of  thsit  7  feet  are  fonuBbed  fnA.  flewers  of  a 
gveenJsh  white  about  the  -ftiK  of  a  single  Hyaoidlh.  The 
stamens  are  twice  the  length  of  the  ^awer.  There' aie  np- 
•wwrds  of  fivehnndnd  fiowieM  od  ttie(pUi]t.-^W]C.  Umjkme. 

TWELVE  HABDY  HKBBACTOtfS  TLASSm  OF 
ms  MOSTTH-^AUGUdT. 

AiASOTWH  tbere  ia  a  narked.  faUiag-off  in  lt«riuM«  ind 
oolonr  during  this  month,  yet  wilth  w^-MSorted  ooUeotiflos 
itereis  no  want. of  bloom  to  make  ttie  bcDrbaeeows  bcrdenelfll 
rtij  attraetive.  Amangst  these  oontributing  meet  notah^  to 
this  end  may  be  given  the  following  'twelve  :<— 

Aoana.  nrnfm^setOandim  (ithe  Bosy Hipined  Aosena).— This  if  a 
iowHveepuig'' evergreen  pknt,  eeldflBi  grown  dn  herbaeseu 
borders,  but  well  known  .as  rtftlly. goodlier  roekwork.  It 
thiows  out  long  piostrate  ntems,  which  root  as  they  giow, 
and  which  qniokly  carpet  the  gfonnd  with  a  mass  of  vndl 
'  bzQiwnish-oolonied'  and  aelieat^y  eat  leaves.  The  little  flowen 
— not  unlike  those  of  the  Adoxa  mesohatellin*-^«ie  of  a  d«ky 
brown  colour,  and  are  hardly  visible  at  the  distanoe  of  a-lnr 
jrards,  until  in  autumn  the  shoots  are  covered  with  long  ro^y- 
crimson  spines,  when  the  higiily  otnamental  ehscaeter  of  ne 
plant  becomes  appasent  It  is  very  saitable  fer  oaffpetmg  beds 
on  which  plants  of  a  striking  appeamnee  are  thinly  planted, 
as  it  never  rises  more  than  I  or  2  inches  high.  Sanly  projNi- 
gated  by  (division  'darings  smumer. 

FvmUa  gramdiifiom  (jnibo&fdMta)^  the  Ijacge^flewend  AmUi. 
— One  of  vie  -best  of  the  genus,  •bearing  large  fonnel-sbapad 
flowen, milky wlriteand most detieaddyaeeinted.  Thefl^istan- 
ing  leaves  aie  heart«hEped  and  pointed,  ^nd  in  then  the 
-lather  peenliar  venation  ef.tbe  FnnUBs  is  very  strifcimif 
shown.  The  flower  stems  rise  12  to  flO  inehesi  and  the  whue 
phmt  fsKmS'a  oompact- arnnd' snass, -whioh  isveiy  attawtiTe 
when  net  m  la  crdwded  bcarder.  11»ugh  peifeetly  Ym^  it 
gvowB  and  Uoems  best  inji  wmm  ritiuiifeion  and  in  light  losnqr 
soil.    A  native  of  J«p«n. 

(EnoliitM,  maitrmiarpa  <the  LaBge<4iUitad  Evening  Pzfannse). 
—This  was  figused  aad  4esc«tt)ed  m  the  Joomal  (page  371, 
vol.  zxxv.).  j^  is  a'deonmbent  spscfes*  with  very  laige  yelkw 
flowers  3  to  4  inches  across.  An  «BeeiHeBt  plant  for  rookwaik, 
never  showing  to  greater  advantage  than  when  half  drooping 
over  a  rocky  ledge.  Propagated  by  seed,  which  is  easily 
obtained,  though  it  does  not  ripen  plentifully  in  this  country. 
Layers  root  fi^y  during  I  euninier,tiHNighcattings  do  not*  A 
native  of  North  America. 

Tradetoamtia  vtrgimear  (the  Virginian  Spidetwoft).— The 
!Rradeaoantias  eonst£tute  a  genus  of  osttions  ptants.  Th^  wes 
so  named  in  honour  of  JohnTndesoSnti  a  Dutohmsn,  who  in  the 
fint  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  gazdencr  to  CharksL 
He  was  father  ef  the  still  more  oelebmted  Tndeseant  who 
foonded  the  Asfamolean  Musenm.  'Whether  or  not  this  species 
was  introduced  by  either  of  these  is  uncertain,  bat  it  was  long 
known  as  Tradeseanf  s  Sptderwort,  and  is  one  of  the  oldsst 
said  best  known  hertMuteons  plants  we  have.  It  has  nanow 
Sedge«like  leaves  and  hnnemjig  flower  stems,  which  besr 
umbels  of  >deep  violet-hlne  fiowen  with  yeUow  anthers.  It 
grows  ufpwuds of  ^feet  in  4eep meilit  boU,  and  eonttBUflS  in 
flower  nsarty  three  months.  Thioe  aie  a  nomber  of  varieties- 
white  with  blue  anthers,  lilao-roee,  end  pale  led.  Native  of 
Virginia,  where  it  is  called  Spiderwort  from  its  supposed 
virtues  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  poisonous  qaiden.  Ito 
petals  macerated  in  water  miUce  a  beautiful  violet^nanveink;. 
Propagated  by  division  in  spring. 

AohiUea  JRtarmiai  JL  pL  (Double  Sneesewort).— The  riOK^ 
form  is  a  native  plant  of  no  great  beauty,  but  this  is  worth  s 
place  in  any  collection.  It  1^  numerous  erect  stems  about 
2  feet  high,  <dothed  with  narrow  serrated  leaves  and  -snimouDiid 
by  dense  corymbs  of  pure  white  very  double  flowers.  Ihsie 
era  valuable  for  cuttiI^^,  though  thcdr  somewhat  strong  odoir 
is  sometimes  objected  to.    Propagated  by  division. 

JStjnffimn  amethyitinum  (the  Blue  Eryngtum).*~Tbe  Siyn* 
gioms,  represented  in  our.  native  flora  by  two  q)eoiei^  an  ntter 
peouliar  plants,  with  stiff  Thistle-like  foliage  and  with  thstf 
floral  bracts,  and  in  some  cases  the  upper  puts  of  ifaoir  ^^iW 
uMre  or  less  tinged  with  blue.  This  is  one  of  thehandsoBMit 
of  the  genus,  and  grows  from  21  to  3  feet  high.  The  toot- 
leaves  are  finely  cut  and  spiny,  and  those  of  the  involacresie, 
especially  in  dry  warm  seasons,  of  a  bright  ametbystioe  hlo^ 
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as  are  also,  though  mote  faintly,  the  upper  parte  of  the  steuM 
ind  stem  leaves.  NotiTe  of  the  Tyrol  aad  elsewhere  in  Central 
Knrope.    Increased  by  division  and  seed. 

Stitiee  Lim^mium  rar.  latifblia  (the  Broad-leaved  Sea 
lATender). — ^This  seems  to  be  the  best  known  as  it  is  also  the 
best  worth  growing  of  all  the  hardy  Statioes.  It  grows  aboat 
^  feet  high,  has  smooth  leathery  leayes,  and  the  flowers  are 
duposd  in  large  oorymbs  or  panicles  sometimes  2  feet  across. 
They  are  light  bine,  and  when  dried  like  Everlastings  they 
leasin  oroameDital  for  a  considerable  time.  I  find  that  the 
smnI  ezpeditioQS  way  of  propagating  this  phmt  is  to  cut  a  portion 
of  it  down  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  early  in 
spmg,  when  numerous  little  roeette-like  crowns  of  leaves  will 
Depndnced  in  tlie  course  of  Hie  summer,  which  can  be  taken 
cS  sad  potted  in  autumn,  wintered  in  a  frame,  and  planted 
out  in  spring.  The  type,  S.  Limoniqm,  is  a  native  found, 
thoo^  not  plentifully,  on  some  of  the  muddy  shores  and  salt 
madbes  of  JBngUund. 

Aeomitmm  ptmieuUktmm  (the  Braiichiz>g  Monkshood).-^Tfae 
Aoonituma  asre  justly  regarded  with  great  suspicion  on  acco«irt 
of  teir  poisonoits  qualities,  bst  many  df  them  are  nevatfaeless 
Tery  handsome  bord»  ilewen.  This  species  or  variety  is  4  or 
5  feet  high,  with  smallish  finely  cut  leaves  and  branching 
panicles  of  flowers,  blue  variegated  with  white.  It  prefers  a 
slightly  shaded  and  dampish  border,  and  may  be  reaxtily  in- 
crnsed  by  parting  its  tuberous  roots.    A  native  of  France. 

Morim^  ImigifoUa  (the  Long-leaved  Merina).  —  This  is  a 
hmdaomft  Teaeelwoit  with  the  leaves  and  spines  of  a  Thistle. 
It  grows  2  to  3  ftet,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  white  in  the 
bud,  beeome  a  beaotifal  loae  colour  when  expanded.  Tbey 
aie  aRBBged  in  whori*  round  the  stem,  and  give  a  long  suc- 
oesBlon  of  bloom.  It  is  thought  by  many  to  l^  a  little  tender, 
bat  I  have  never  seen  it  killed  by  £fost  in  light  well-drained 
soils.  A  native  of  North  India,  and  increased  }af  seed  or 
divisiou. 

PhfffeliMg  eapemis  (the  Cape  Fhygelius). — ^A  beautiful  plant 
too  sddom  grown,  though  it  is  by  no  means  rare.  It  grows 
2^  to  3  feet  high,  and  bears  loose  drooping  racemes  of  bright 
vennilloa  soarlet  flowers  with  yellowish  throate.  Can  be 
piopa^ited  by  division  oor  by  cuttings  like  the  Fentstemon,  to 
whttb  it  is  allied. 

Sleite  Sokt^ta  (the  Autumn  Oitchfly).— This  bright  UtUe 
gem  is  suitable  for  either  rockwork  oit  the  margins  of  beds  or 
borders.  It  is  a  free-growing  but  compact  plant,  seldom 
riahig  more  than  6  or  8  inches,  and  producing  rosy-purple 
flowers  in  great  numbers.  Easily  cultivated,  but  does  best  in 
light  sandy  soil.  Can  be  propagated  by  division,  cuttings,  or 
reed,  preferably  the  latter.    Native  of  Siberia. 

Verbojteum  orumtale  (the  Oriental  Mullein). — A  stately  old- 
fashioned  border  flower,  growing  4  or  5  feet  high  and  producing 
long  panicW  of  yellow  flowers  with  purplish  throat.  Grown 
in  isolated  groups  or  singly  on  a  lawn  it  is  very  eiSective. 
Propagated  by  division  or  seed. — ^R.  D.  Tatlob. 

READINa  HOETICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Trb  autumn  Show  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Abbey  Bnins  on  the  21  at  inst.  The  plants  exhibited  were  clean 
and  healthful.  In  the  class  for  nine  stove  and  greenhouse  phmts 
(open)  Mr.  Mould,  nurseryman,  Pewsey,  was  first  with  a  good  col- 
lection of  flowenng  and  foliage  plants :  and  Mr.  Lees,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Marsland.  White  Knights,  second.  For  nine  variegated  and 
foliaffe  plants  Mr.  Boss,  gardener  to  0.  %Te,  Esq.,  Welford  Park, 
was  nrst ;  Mr.  Mortimer^gardener  to  Major  Stone,  second ,  and 
Mr.  Bezant,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Symonds,  Ssq.,  Cavecsham,  third. 
For  nine  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns  Mr.  Bezant  secured  the  chief 
position  with  medium-sized  and  healthy  specimens.     For  sinele 

rimen  plants  the  princl^l  prizes  in  the  dasses  were  secured  by 
Mould,  Mr.  Bosfi,  and  Mr.  Pound.  In  the  class  for  six  plants 
for  table  decoration  there  was  good  competition.  Mt.  Ross,  Wel- 
ford ;  Mr.  Atkins^  Lockinge;  and  Mr.  Brown,  ^rdener  to  F.  J. 
Barry,  Bsq.,  St.  Leonard's  Bill,  securing  the  prizes  in  the  order 
named,  fuchsias  were  shown  well  by  Mr.  Mould  and  Mr.  Lees. 
The  first  prize,  siz  Cockscombs,  from  Mr.  Bridgeman.  gardener  to 
T.  S.  Cocks,  Esq.,  Marlow,  were  very  fine.  Group  of  plants,  12  feet 
Ig  10  feetr— First  Mr.  Lees,  second  Mr.  Burbidge,  third  Messrs. 
mppin  &  Bobinson,  Beadmg.  Bridal  bonqnet. — First  Messrs. 
PUppin  A  Bobinson.  Twelve  bloents  of  Boses. — First  Mr.  Mayo. 
Orford;  second  J.  T.  Strange,  Esq.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  dk  Son  showea 
excellent  boxes  of  cut  Boses,  indudfsg  such  new  varieties  as  May 
Qaeen,  Comtess  of  Bosebeiy,  l>nches8  of  Bedford,  and  Pride  of 
Waltham. 

Fruit  was  shown  well  considering  the  season,  but  not  so  ex* 
tensively  as  is  generally  the  case  at  Beading.  For  eight  dishes 
the  prises  went  respectively  to  Mr«  Howe,  Mr.  Atddns,  and  Mr 


Bobinson,  gardener  to  B.  J.  E.  Colledge,  Esq.,  Englefi&ld  Green 
For  six  dishes  Mr.  Tomlin,  gardener  to  Miss  Patterson,  Bracknell 
was  a  good  first ;  and  Mr.  Crump,  Steventon  Manor,  second.  For 
four  dishes  Mr.  Bridgeman  was  nrst  and  Mr.  Boss  second.  Three 
bunches  of  Grapes  (Hamburgh).— Mr.  Ashbjr,  gardener  to  W. 
Fanning,  Esq.,  Whitchurch,  was  first ;  Mr.  Atkins  second,  and  Mr. 
Tomlin  third.  Three  buncnes  of  black,  not  Hamburghs,  the  prizes 
went  to  Mr.  Mortimer,  Mr.  Crump,  and  Mr.  Bland,  gardener  to  J. 
Graham  Smith,  Esq,,  Cranboume  Court.  Three  bunches  of  Muscats, 
—First  Mr.  Ashby,  second  Mr.  Feist,  and  third  Mr.  Boss.  Three 
bunches  of  white  Grapes,  not  Muscats. — First  Mr.  Atkins,  second 
Mr.  Wells  of  Femhill.  Mr.  Bland  secured  the  first  prize  for  six 
Peaohes,  Mr.  Atkins  for  six  Nectarines,  and  Mr.  House  and  Mr, 
Burgess  for  Melons. 

Vegetables  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  House,  Bellis,  Jones, 
Tanner,  and  others.  The  awards  of  the  Judges  appeared  to  give 
general  satisfaction,  and  the  obliging  Manager  of  the  Show  and 
Secretary  (Messrs.  Phippin  and  Petty)  ably  carried  out  all  the 
arrangements. 

DUPLICATE  ROSES. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  "  Wyld  Savage  "  that  there  are  far  too 
many  duplicate  Boses  grown  ;  but  still  I  fancy  he  goes  a  little 
too  far  when  he  calls  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  Beynolds  Hole 
similar.  They  are  far  more  distinct  than  many  he  does  not 
name  in  his  list  of  duplicates.  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  is  a  finer 
and  much  more  constant  Bose ;  in  fact,  although  I  grow  them 
side  by  side,  I  have  not  had  one  single  bloom  of  Beynolds 
Hole,  but  my  Sultans  have  been  really  splendid.  Besides, 
there  is  a  greater  diflference  in  growth  than  "  Wyld  Savaob  '• 
detects,  also  the  edges  of  the  petals  of  Beynolds  Hole  are  quite 
round,  whereas  those  of  the  &iltan  are  serrated. 

"Wtld  Savagb"  thinks  MdlLe.  E.  Yerdier  and  Marie 
Finger  are  idenrticaL  I  do  not.  Eugenie  Yerdier  is  much 
brighter,  also  it  is  not  so  free  neither  so  strong  in  growth,  and 
does  not  come  so  surrounded  with  buds  as  Marie  Finger,  at 
least  such  is  my  experience  of  these  unlucky  Boses,  which  are 
constantly  having  fault  found  with  theia,  because  they  are 
both  beautiful,  and  one  does  not  know  on  which  to  fix  his 
choice.  With  regard  to  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas  I  think  it  quite  dis- 
tinct from  Madame  Yictor  Yerdier. 

I  agree  with  "  Wyld  Savage  "  that  Marie  Louise  Pemet 
and  Antoine  Duoher  are  veiy  much  alike,  but  stilL  there  is  a 
difference  in  favour  of  the  new  comer.  I  heartily  concur  in 
his  quotation,  "  The  sooner  Maurice  Bemardin,  Exposition  de 
Brie,  and  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  are  called  under  one  name 
the  better." 

Alba  Bosea,  Madame  Bravy,  and  Josephine  Malton  are 
much  alike,  but  of  the  three  I  think  Jos^phme  is  the  strongirat 
grower. 

I  would  not  have  taken  up  my  pen  were  it  not  for  "  Wyld 
Savage's''  remarks  relative  to  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  I  think 
such  a  rosarian  as  Mr.  Paul  (who  sends  out  both  Boses)  would 
be  likely  to  know  whether  those  he  was  sending  into  commerce 
were  dissimilar  or  not ;  and  seeing  what  beautiful  Boses  he  has 
from  time  to  time  presented  us  with,  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
careful  in  our  renmrks  respecting  tfaesni — A.  P. 

Mb.  Bobest  Bakeb  of  Heavitree  has  assured  me  that 
Saltan  of  Zanzibar  and  Beynolds  Hole  are  quite  distinct  He 
tells  me  that  he  had  suspicions  that  Mr.  Walters  was  in  a  fog 
about  these  Boses.  Mr.  George  Paol  has  sent  me  blooms  and 
descriptions,  which  prove  that  they  are  distinct.  Mr.  Baker 
considers  that  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Fisher  Holmes  are 
entirely  different.  I  cannot  see  this;  but  he  is  such  an 
authority  that  I  give  his  opinion.  I  wrote,  as  I  stated,  from 
observations  I  had  made  at  one  nursery,  the  only  one  I  am 
able  to  visit  frequently.  If  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  near 
Cheshunt  or  King's  Acre  I  should  be  able  to  judge  much 
better  on  such  matters. — Wyld  Savage. 


PETROLEUM  LAMP  STOVES. 

I  wtSH  to  give  publicity  to  the  following  facts,  hoping  thereby 
to  draw  forth,  for  mv  edification  and  the  public  generally, 
the  experiences  of  others  of  your  subscribers.  My  house  is 
22  feet  long,  11  feet  wide,  and  of  a  fair  height.  I  wished 
to  be  able  to  keep  up  the  temperature  during  the  cold 
nights  of  the  past  six  weeks  from  60°  to  65°  Fahr.  I  tested 
the  lamp  stove  three  nights  where  the  thermometer  stood  at 
45°  Fahr.  without  the  l«m;ip.  At  the  end  of  twelve  hours  I 
could  get  no  nacre  heat  during  the  night  out  of  this  lamp  stove 
&  than  6^  above  Uie  temperatuie  ol  tlM  plaoe  I  put  it  in  to 
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it.  It  is  made  by  one  of  the  first  makers  of  the  daj.  I  trimmed 
it  myself  and  attended  to  it  personally,  and  kept  it  nnder  lock 
and  key.  The  fourth  night  of  its  burning  I  lit  it  at  7  P.M.  and 
only  put  up  the  wicks  to  half  their  proper  height,  meaning  to 
increase  their  height  at  10  P.M.  I  was  suddenly  called  out 
from  dinner  by  my  man ;  the  house  was  full  of  smoke,  the 
wick  in  a  blaze.  Fortunately  the  wind  was  blowing  strong  at 
the  time.  Both  doors  and  windows  being  thrown  open  and 
the  lamp  stove  removed,  the  house  was  immediately  cleared, 
and  no  narm  has  resulted,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  it 
been  burning  benzoline  or  paraffin.  On  examination  I  fonnd 
this  stove  lamp  inferior  in  make  and  workmanship  to  the  fine 
lamps  by  the  same  maker,  of  which  I  have  burned  seven  for 
two  years  without  accident,  breakdown,  or  smell,  using  petro- 
leum of  the  best  quality.  I  should  like  to  hear  if  anyone  has 
been  able  to  get  heat  up  to  60°  or  even  65*^  Fahr.  from  one  of 
these  stoves  when  the  thermometer  was  at  freezing  point.  I 
should  also  like  to  eHcit  what  is  the  best  and  cheapest  small 
and  effectual  heating  apparatus  for  such  a  house  as  mine,  not 
wanted  for  forcing  anything. — Saxobing. 


SHROPSHIBE  FLORAL  AND  HOBTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

August  20th  and  21st. 

The  above  Society  held  its  summer  Show  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  in  the  Quarry  Grounds,  Shrewsbury.  These  Grounds 
are  very  suitable  for  the  Show,  as  they  are  within  easy  reach  of 
the  station,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to  exhibitors.  From 
the  station  to  the  grounds  numerous  flags  were  hanging  across 
the,  street  from  the  houses  of  the  residents,  thus  showmg  the 
great  interest  displayed  horticulturall^  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town.  The  great  displav  that  has  just  passed  was  Uie  fifth 
summer  Show  of  the  Society  since  its  inauguration  on  new  and 
entirely  different  principtles.  Previously  to  that  time  we  learn  that 
the  Society  was  financially  in  difficulties.  It  has,  however,  re- 
-covered wonderfully  under  the  new  and  improved  management, 
and  this  year  the  Sixhibition  was  really  grand,  which  must  he 
highly  ^tifying  to  the  Committee  and  Hon.  Secretaries,  and  the 
Society  is  now  in  a  good  financial  position.  Before  the  present 
Show  they  had  about  £1000  in  hand  after  having  granted  the 
Corporation  £100  for  the  improvement  of  the  grounds  where  the 
Show  is  held,  and  having  paid  £160  for  a  new  band  stand  which 
was  opened  on  the  first  day  of  the  Exhibition.  These  pecuniary 
Tesouroes  now  place  the  Society  in  a  position  to  stand  against 
inauspicious  weather,  and  to  offer  more  prizes  open  to  all  England. 
On  the  opening  day  of  the  Show  the  weather  was  most  unftkvonr- 
able,rain  falling  in  torrents ;  which  circumstance,  combined  with  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  tiie  grounds 
having  been  utilised  for  the  agricultural  show  only  a  short  time 
before,  rendered  the  turf  in  a  very  unpleasant  condition  for 
Tisitors,  the  mud  in  some  places  being  ankle  deep,  while  planks 
had  to  be  laid  down,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible to  pass  from  tent  to  tent.  This  state  of  things  did  not 
<Launt  the  visitors,  as  bidding  defiance  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
atmosphere  they  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  on  me  whole 
the  Show  had  a  good  share  of  patronage. 

The  schedule  contained  182  classes,  four  being  open  to  all 
England,  thirty-seven  entirely  devoted  to  cottagers  in  the  county 
of  Salop.  The  remaining  oiasBes  were  open  to  the  counties  of 
Hontgomery  and  Shropshire.  The  Show  was  a  great  success  as 
far  as  the  exhibits  are  concerned.  Tent  No.  1,  which  contained 
all  the  open  classes,  was  150  feet  lone  and  50  feet  wide ;  tent 
2^0.  2  was  800  feet  lonff,  and  was  w^l  filled  with  the  plants 
from  the  counties  named ;  the  third  tent,  which  was  the  same 
size  as  No.  1,  was  devoted  to  cut  fiowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables ; 
the  fourth  and  last  tent  200  feet  long,  was  well  filled  with  the 
cottagers'  productions.    We  will  first  notice  the 

Plasts. — These  were  tastefully  arranged  in  two  large  circular 
^oups  in  the  centre,  and  other  groups  round  the  side  exhibited 
by  various  nurserymen.  The  appearance  of  this  tent  was  very 
imposing.  In  the  class  for  twenty  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
not  less  than  ten  in  bloom,  Mr.  Ojphet  of  Cheltenham,  and  Mr. 
Tudgey,  gardener  to  J.  F.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Henwick  Grange, 
Worcester,  secured  the  prizes  in  the  order  named ;  the  former 
exhibitor,  who  overweighed  Mr.  Tudgey  in  fiowerinff  plants, 
staged  Lapageria  rosea,  a  remarkably  mie  specimen ;  Allamanda 
Hendersoni  and  A.  nooilis,  eaually  good  :  Ixora  amabilis  and 
L  Fraseri,  very  good ;  Diplaaenia  amabilis,  clean,  well  grown, 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  bloom ;  Bou«iinvillea  glabra,  5  feet 
through  ;  Erica  Irbyana,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum :  Croton 
majesticus,  a  fine  plant,  and  well  coloured ;  Gleichenias  Mendelli, 
and  G.  speluncsB,  veir  large ;  Croton  undulatus,  6  feet  through ; 
Latania  borbonica,  Thrinax  elegans,  Pritchardia  pacifica,  Cycas 
l^rmanbyana,  and  a  verv  large  Phormium  tenax  variegatum.  Mr* 
Tudgey's  plants  were  Gleichenia  hecistophylla,  8  feet  through ; 
Encfiaris  amazonica,  very  fine,  with  nearly  forty  spikes  of  flowen ; 


Erica  Parmenteriana  rosea.  6  feet  through ;  Croton  Jobannis 
rather  short  of  colour :  Allamanda  Henaersoni,  a  (rood  nlunt' 
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sr  snort  oi  colour:  Auamanoa  iiendersoni,  agood  plant 
with  very  little  bloom ;  Erica  Fairreana,  £.  Willjamsi  £* 
Irbyana,  5  feet,  very  good ;  Ixora  coccinea  superba.  Dipladenia 
hybrida,  Anthurium  Bcherzerianum,  a  very  large  plant,  and  in 
good  condition  ;  Latania  borbonica,  Stevensonia  grandifolia 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  Encephalartos  Yroomii,  and  a  very  large 
Sarracenia. 
In  the  class  for  nine  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  or  foliage 

Slants  Mr.  Farrand,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Inson,  Abbey  Forgate,  was 
rst  with  Erica  Aitoneana,  Ixora  amabilis,  Diplaaenia  amabiliB 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Erica  ampollaoea,  Ixora  ooccinea' 
superba,  Croton  pictus,  5  feet  through  and  very  well  coloured  • 
Pandanus  Yeitchii,  and  Latania  borbonica.  Mr.  William  PiatL 
gardener  to  Yiscountess  Hill,  Hawkstone,  was  second  with  well 
grown  plants  but  short  of  flower.  The  collection  only  included 
one  flowering  plant,  and  that  was  a  very  good  Ixora ;  the  others 
were  Pandanus  Yeitchii,  Croton  Queen  A^ctoria,  4  feet  through, 
a  fine  plant,  and  well  coloured ;  also  a  good  plant  of  Croton 
&8tigiatu8,  Alocasia  metiJlica,  Cissus  discolor,  DracsBna  Baptisti, 
and  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata.  Mr.  Warrender,  gardener  to 
Colonel  Meyrick,  Aplev  Castle,  was  third  with  good  plants  of 
Erica  tricolor  Holf ordi ;  Ficus  Parcelli,  6  feet  tmrough.  having 
fine  variegated  foliage  of  large  size^  and  a  well-devedopea  plant ; 
Croton  Weismani,  Abutilon  Darwini  tessellatum,  6  feet  through ; 
and  Begonia  Chelsoni,  8  feet.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mrs.  Lawrence  Burd  was  first,  the 
second  prize  being  also  won  by  the  same  lady.  Mrs.  Wallace  was 
third. 

In  the  open  class  for  six  Cape  Heaths,  distinct,  Mr.  Pilgiim. 
Cheltenham,  was  first  with  ^ood  plants  about  4  feet  through,  of 
the  following  : — ^Erica  Austmiana,  E.  Shannoni,  E.  Irbyana,  £.  in- 
signis,  K  Aitoniana,  E.  Tumbulli,  and  E.  nmula.  Mr.  Cypher  fol- 
lowed  with  plants  of  Erica  Aitoniana,  E.  Tumbulli,  E.  vertidUata, 


E.  Eweriana  superba,  E.  jasminiflora  alba,  and  a  very  highly 

Igey,  whose  plants  were  B.  fair- 
reana, E.  Marnockiana,  E.  asmula,  E.  metolssflora,  £.  tricolor 


coloured  E.  Austiniana.    Mr.  Tudgey,  whose  plants  were  B.  fair- 


major,  and  E.  Macnabiana,  was  placed  third. 

In  the  class  for  six  distinct  Palms  Mr.  Tndjgej  was  first  In 
this  class  it  was  a  contest  of  quality  against  size.  Mr.  Tudgey's 
plants,  not  being  half  the  size  of  uie  others,  were  choice^  clean, 
and  well  ^own.  The  collection  included  Kentia  austrahs,  Geo- 
noma  gracilis,  Pritchardia  pacifica,  Areca  Yerschaffelti,  Geonoma 
raincepe,  and  Cocos  Weddelliana.  Mr.  Pilgrim  was  second  with 
Pritchardia  pacifica  and  P.  filamentosa,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  liris- 
tonia  altissima,  and  a  plant  of  Areca  lutesoens.  Mr.  W.  Pratt 
was  third  with  Thrinax  elegans,  G«onoma  Yerschaffelti,  Li?is- 
tonia  altissima,  Seaf orthia  elegans,  Latania  borbonica,  and  Chame* 
ro^  Fortunei  Mr.  Cypher  obtained  an  extra  third  prize  with 
Pritchardia  filifera,  Latania  rubra,  Areca  lutesoens,  A  Yer- 
sobaflelti  splendida,  Seaforthia  elegans,  and  Latania  borbonica. 
For  six  Dracnnas,  (^tinct,  there  were  four  entries.  Mr.  Warrender, 
Apley  Castle,  was  placed  first.  The  plants  in  this  oollecUon 
were  well  grown  ana  of  fine  colour ;  indeed  we  never  saw  plants 
in  better  condition.  Dracssna  Baptisti,  very  fine:  D.  ferrea,  and 
D.  amabilis,  good  ;  D.  Chelsoni,  D.  ma^ifica,  and^.  regina,  which 
was  in  better  order  than  we  have  seen  it  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Pratt, 
Hawkstone,  followed  with  remarkably  good  plimts,  although  not 
so  large  as  the  first-prize  lot.  D.  Gtolmeana  was  in  very  go<xi  con- 
dition ;  D.  Weismanni,  D.  terminalis  alba,  very  fine ;  D.  aoiabiliB, 
D.  Baptisti,  and  D.  regina.  Mr.  Dytche,  gardener  to  B.  G.  Chol- 
mondeley,  £tS().,  was  third. 

The  competition  in  the  class  for  twelve  plants,  distinct,  suitable 
for  table  decoration,  was  wonderfully  close,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Judges  to  decide  between  the  lots  shown  by  Mr.  Pratt, 
Hawkstone,  and  Mr.  Warrender,  Apley  Castle.  ThOT^,  therefore,  de- 
cided to  award  equal  first  prizes  to  uie  exhibitors.  Mr.  Pratt  staeed 
in  fine  condition  Dracaena  gracHiSjAralia  Yeitchii,  A.  leptophylla, 
Croton  Disraeli,  C.  Toungi,  C.  Weismanni,  Eentia  Belmonana, 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  G^noma  gracilis,  Dracsena  amabilis,  Pandanus 
Yeitchii.  and  Aralia  gracillima.  Mr.  Warrender's  collection  com- 
prised Aralia  eracilUma,  Pandanus  Yeitchii,  Dracssna  gracilis, 
Araucaria  excelsa.  Aralia  elegantissima,  Croton  majesticus,  Dra- 
csena  Guilf oylei,  Oooos  Weddelliana,  and  Beidia  glaucesoena.  G.  G. 
Coate8,E8q.,  M.P.,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Farrant,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Inson,  third  with  smaller  plants.  For  six  distinct  Caladiums  Mr. 
J.  Edwards,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  F.  Smythe,  Bart.,  was  first  with 
good  plants  of  C.  Chantini,  C.  Hendersoni,  C.  Prince  Albert 
Edward,  C.  Wrighti,  C.  pallida,  and  C.  Belleymei  Mr.  Fammt 
followed  with  CTPrmce  Albert  Edward,  C.  Chantini,  and  G.  Na- 
poleon. The  class  for  six  Begonias  in  bloom  was  very  poorly 
represented.  Bev.  J.  H.  E.  Chuter  obtain^  the  second  prize,  the 
only  prize  awarded  by  the  Judges.  In  tihe  amateurs'  class  for 
three  plants  E.  Burd,  &k].,  was  first,  and  B.  W.  Withers,  Esq. 
second.  For  six  distinct  Coleuaes  Mr.  John  Jones  was  first  with 
very  fair  plants  of  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Kentish  Fire,  M.  Thiers, 
Drummondi,  Shah,  and  McMorran.  K.  Cholmondeley,  Esq.,  was 
second  with  good  pyramidal  plants  about  4  feet  through  and 
nearly  5  feet  high.  Mrs.  B.  Bird  was  third.  In  the  class  for  six 
Fuchsias,  Mr.  T.  Heath,  Mr.  J.  B.  Jones,  and  Lord  Berwick  were 
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Disced  in  the  order  named.  For  three  Fachsias  Mrs.  Waoe  was 
nat,  and  B.  Burd^  Bsq.,  second.  Lilinms,  Gloxinias,  Petunias, 
Achimenes,  and  Balsams  were  yery  poorly  shown. 

Frrsb. — ^The  competition  in  the  class  for  nine  distinct  exotic 
Fenis  was  rerj  keen  between  Mr.  Pilgrim,  Mr.  Cypher,  and  Mr. 
Tiidgey,  who  took  the  honours  in  the  order  named.  The  first- 
yriie  collection  included  Nephrolepis  dayallioides  fnrcans,  Glei- 
«]ieiua  rupestris,  a  fine  plant ;  G.  gfancesens,  Dayallia  Mooreana, 
Ctbotium  regale,  Marattia  Gooperi,  Gleichenia  Mendelli,  and 
Todea  africana  superba.  The  second  comprised  Alsophila  aus- 
iralis,  Adiantnm  trapexiforme,  Cibotium  Schiedei,  Adiantum  farley- 
ose,  DaTallia  Mooreana,  Gleichenia  dicarpa,  Cibotium  regale,  and 
lieottopteris  nidus.  Mr.  Tudgey's  group  contained  dwurf -growing 
sipensB,  such  as  Todea  superba,  A&ntum  cuneatum,  A.  decorum, 
jL  Ecotnm,  a  Tery  good  plant :  and  a  plant  nearly  3  feet  throush 
«f  Adiaatuzn  giacillimum ;  Gleichenia  rupestns,  G.  Mendefii, 
KeottMleris  australasica.  and  Gleichenia  dichotoma.  In  the  ooi^ 
TBipoBdia^  class  for  six  Mr.  Wanender  was  first  wiUi  good  plantb 
«f  Abopkila  australis,  Adiantum  formosum,  and  A.  oardiochlflsna. 
Mr.  Pratt  second  with  good  plants  of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Dick- 
sonia  Muanoaa,  and  A.  formosum.  Mr.  Farrant  was  last,  staging 
jRXMi  plants  of  Adiantum  fiarleyense,  Lygodium  awmdens,  and 
Cyathea  meduUaris.  In  the  amateurs'  cJass  for  four  Ferns  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Bnrd  was  first,  Mn.  Waoe  second,  and  John  Pnoe,  Esq., 
ihird.  Mrs.  Sprott  was  first  with  six  distinct  hardy  Ferns,  Mrs. 
Ll  Bard,  second,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  third. 

Pklabgovium & — ^In  the  class  for  six  double  yarieties  in  fiower 
fsir  nombers  were  shown,  and  some  of  the  plants  were  in  yery 
good  condition,  while  others  were  only  moderate.  Messrs.  Oldroyd 
and  Sons,  Shrewsbury .  receiyed  the  first  and  second  prises,  and 
had  good  examples  of  Adelaide  de  Planohon,  Jewel,  Asa  Gray, 
Tiiomphe,  Mane  Lemoine,  Bonle  de  Neige,  Figaro.  Emilie 
Lenoine,  and  M.  Boutard.  Mr.  J.  B.  Jones  was  thud  with 
smaller  plants  but  similar  yarieties.  For  six  single  Zonals  in 
flower  Messrs.  Oldroyd  A  Sons  were  again  first  and  second  with 
'Sew  life,  Ellen,  Pirate,  Mulberry,  John  Fellows,  White  Vesuyius, 
Itn.  Jacoby,  and  Lady  Sheffield.     Mr.  J.  B.  Jones  was  third. 

UiBCKLLAWEOUS    PLANTS. — Mcssrs.   Jamcs   Yeitch  A  Sons, 

Lmdon,  exhibited  a  general  assortment  of  new  and  rare  plants, 

which  were  tastefully  arranged,  and  added  materially  to  the 

■effect  of  the  Exhibition.    Amongst  the  collection  was  a  good 

^lant  of  Yucca  filamentosa  yariegata,  Cypripedium  Hairisoni- 

^anurn  with  seyeral  spikes,  and  a  pan  of  yery  fine  Bertoloniks, 

XhacBBs  Goldieana,  good  pans  of  Sonerila  Mendersoid,  Pitcher 

Plaote  in    great    rtawty,    Lapageria    alba,    Ixora   salicifolia, 

we&bloomed  small  plants:   Disa  grandifiora  with  ten  flower 

«piieB.  Cypripedium  euzyandrum,  C.  Parishi;  Gattleya  Loddigesl 

with  between  thirty  and  forty  flowers  open ;  Oclontoglossum 

Boeslii,  0.  yexrUarium.    Bhododendrons  of  the  newer  type  were 

also  represented  by  this  firm  with  such  fine  yarieties  as  Dudbess 

of  Teck,  Taylori,  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.    They  also  staged 

a  yery  fine  ^ygopetalum  Sedeni,  resembling  Z.  maxillare,  but  a 

▼ery  great  improyement  upon  that  species,  with  a  great  yariety 

of  Crotons,  new  DracsBuas,  Alocasias,  ferns,  Ac    Messrs.  F.  dk  A. 

Dickson  &  Sons,  Chester,  also  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  plants 

and  Conifers  in  pots.    Betinosporas,  Tews,  Cnpressus,  and  Juni- 

pems  were  represented  in  great  yariety ;  Ampelopsis  yariegata 

was  also  well  shown  in  boxes.    The  collection  of  plants  was  good, 

consisting  of  well-grown  young  plants  of  the  newer  Dracnnas, 

Oolenses,  and  Crotons.    They  also  staged  Ferns,  Palms,  and  many 

«Uier  yaluable  plants.  Messrs.  James  Dickson  A  Sons  abo  staged  a 

shnilar  assortment  of  plants,  which  included  a  fiine  Croton  Mortl, 

and  C.  Johannis,  Dracaena  Baptisti,  yery  large ;  and  many  other 

new  Crotons,  Ferns,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Ac,    Messrs.  W.  Pritchard 

and  Sons,  Frankwell  Nursery,  Shrewsbury,  also   exhibited  an 

assortment   of   flowering   plants,  seedling  Lobelias,  Tuberous 

Begonias,  Lilium  auratum  and  L.  landfolium,  Palxns.  Oolenses,  Ac 

Mr.  John  Jones,  Shrewsbury,  and  Messrs.  Oldroyd  it  Sons  staged 

similar  collections. 

Fbuit  on  the  whole  was  of  fair  quality,  and  was  largely  shown, 
fiome  classes  were  well  representeid,  while  others,  especially  the 
Grapes  in  seyeral  instances  were  short  of  colour.    For  a  collection 
of  nruit,  eight  sorts,  Mr.  Pratt.  Hawkstone,  was  first  with  good 
^hes.    Tbos  exhibitor  had  his  truit  in  better  condition  than  any  in 
the  Show,  and  he  staged  good  examples  of  Moorpark  Apricot, 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Boyal  (George  Peaches,  Oouton   Bassett 
Melon,  Black  HamDiir;pfh  uhnp^s  yery  good  in  sise  of  berry.  Pit- 
maston  Orange  Kectarmes,  a  Pine,  and  Warrington  GooeeMrries. 
Mr.  Milner,  gardener  to  Bey.  J.  B.  Corbett,  was  second  with  black 
and  white  Grapes,  Melons,  Strawberries,  Plums.  Apricots,  Nec- 
tarines, and  a  small  Pine.    For  two  bunches  of  Black  Gnuws  Mr. 
Pratt  was  first  with  Bhusk  Hamburgh,  yery  good ;  Yuoonnt 
Boyne  second  with  the  same  yariety,  only  short  of  colour ;  Mr. 
Mdjean,  nrdener  to  Lady  L.  Cole,  was  third.    For  two  bunches 
of  white  Grrapes  Mr.  Pratt  was  first  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in 
yery  good  condition;  Mr.  Pearson,  gardener  to  Lord  Berwick, 
second  with  Bnckland  Sweetwater,  and  Mr.  Milner  third.    For 
two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  (amateurs)  Mr.  B.  Thomas  was  first ; 
Mr.  W.  J.  P.  Hopkins,  gardener  to;  Mr.  Watton,  second ;  and  Mr. 
&&  Ckrke  third.   Mr.  Wanender  and  Mr.  Edwards, gudoner  to 


S.  F.  Smythe,  Esq.,  receiyed  the  prises  for  Pine  Apples.  Mr.  War^ 
render  was  first  in  the  class  for  six  Peaches  with  Boyal  George  ;  Mr. 
Edwards  second  with  Lord  Palmerston,  yery  large ;  and  Mr.  E. 
Allen,  mrdener  to  Mrs.  Stackhouse,  third. 

Cut  Flowers. — ^Theee  were  largely  shown  in  some  classes, 
while  others  were  not  represented  at  all,  such  as  the  classes  for 
Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  and  Gladioli.  Boses  were  shown  in  fair 
quantity,  the  blooms  being  in  poor  condition  and  much  dashed 
with  the  heayy  raiiLs.  Two  boxes  were  staged  by  Messrs.  James 
Dickson  A  Sons  (not  for  competition).  The  following  blooms 
were  good :  —  Pnnce  of  Wales,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Gdndral 
Jacqueminot,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Victor  Yerdier,  La  France,  Alfred 
Colomb,  and  Marie  Baumann.  In  the  class  for  forty-eight 
blooms  Mr.  W.  Henderson,  Ashford  Court,  was  first j  he  had  good 
blooms  of  Beynolds  Hole,  Lord  Macanlay,  Alfred  Colomb,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Annie  Wood,  and  La  France.  Mr.  WilUam  Dayies, 
Ludlow,  was  second,  staging  good  blooms*  of  Dupny-Jamain, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Alfred  Colomb.  For  twenty-four  blooms 
Mr.  William  Dayies  was  first,  Mr.  Chandler  second,  and  Mr.  £. 
Cktfke  third ;  and  for  twelye  blooms  Mr.  Crump  was  first,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Pritchard  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Townsend  third.  Mr.  Clarke, 
Mr.  J.  Holmes,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Jones  were  the  principal 
nrisetakers  in  the  classes  for  Asters  and  herbaceous  Phloxes. 
Mr.  E.  Dayies,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Bobinson,  Mr.  B.  D.  Newill,  and 
Mr.  Speake  were  successful  exhibitors  of  Stocks,  CamationB.  and 
Picotees.  The  class  for  twelye  yarieties  of  stoye  and  ne^inouse 
blooms  were  well  competed  for  by  Mr.  Pratt,  Mr.  John  Jones,  and 
Mr.  Farrant,  who  took  honours  in  the  order  named.  The  first- 
nrixe  collection  was  a  yery  fine  assortment,  haying  good  trusses  of 
Ixoras,  BougainyilleaSj  6tephanotiB,Anthurium8,  and  Allamandas. 
Two  boxes  of  Gloxinias  (seedlings)  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  E. 
Dayies  not  for  competition.  Bouquets  were  numerous,  Mr.  J. 
Jones,  Cotton  Hill,  takins  the  first  prize ;  Messrs.  Oldroyd  and 
Sons  the  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Bain,  Downton,  third.  For  the  bridal 
bouquet  Mr.  Jones  was  aeain  first ;  Bey.  J.  H.  Leigh  Astley 
second,  and  Messrs.  Oldroyd  A  Sons  third.  French  and  Afri^ 
Marigolds,  Pansies,  and  verbenas  were  staged  in  large  quan- 
tities, but  not  in  first-class  condition.  Stan<u  of  cut  fiowers  for 
table  decoration  and  also  stands  of  wild  fiowers  were  shown  in 
quantity,  and  added  materially  to  the  attractions  of  the  tent  in 
which  they  were  placed.  Many  of  them  were  elegant,  light,  and 
tastefully  arranged.  Mr.  J.  Jones  reoeiyed  the  first  prize ;  Mr.  H. 
Jones  the  second,  and  Mr.  B.  W.  0.  Williams  the  third. 

YiGBTABLHS. — ^These  were  shown  in  large  numbers.  In  some 
classes  as  many  as  fifteen  collections  were  staged.  On  the  whole 
the^  were  yery  good.  For  the  collection  of  not  less  than  ten 
yaneties  we  counted  sixteen  exhibitors.  Mr.  E.  Dayies  was  first 
with  good  yegetablee,  this  exhibitor  showing  nearly  thirty  diffe- 
rent sorts;  lor  instance,  two  yarieties  of  Celery,  two  or  more 
of  Potatoes,  Tomatoes.  Onions,  Turnips,  Ac.  The  other  fifteen 
exhibitors  adhered  to  tne  ten  yarieties.  Mr.  Pratt  was  second,  and 
Mr.  McLean  third.  For  twelye  kidney  Potatoes  Mr.  Milner  was 
first  with  International ;  Mr.  A.  Myers  second,  and  Mr.  E.  Allen 
third.  For  twelye  kidner  Potatoes  (red)  Bey.  Hon.  C.  W.  A.  Field- 
ing, Stapleton,  was  first;  Mr.  Chandler  seconded  Mr.  Farrant  third. 
For  twelye  round  Potatoes  (white)  Sir  C.  F.  Smythe,  Bart,  was 
first,  Mr.  Henderson  second,  and  Mr.  Brown  third.  The  ooimieti- 
tion  in  these  classes  was  so  close  that  it  must  haye  been  difficult 
work  for  the  Judges.  The  remaining  classes  for  Peas,  Parsnips, 
Celery,  French  Beans,  Onions,  Turnips,  Ac,  filled  the  whole  side 
of  a  uuree  tent  and  the  names  of  the  prizetakers  in  the  yarioua 
classes  haye  already  been  mentioned,  Mr.  Pratt  with  one  or  two 
others  taking  the  lead. 

The  tent  that  was  deyoted  to  ootta|ffers  was  thoroughly  well 
filled  with  plants,  fruits,  cut  fiowers,  and  yegetables.  The  quality 
of  the  plants  of  course  was  not  yery  high,  at  the  same  time  they 
were  yery  creditable.  Of  the  commoner  fruits  as  many  as  forty 
dishes  were  staged,  and  the  same  number  of  Apples,  Currants,  Ac. 
The  yegetables  were  good,  and  their  quantity  was  remarkable. 

We  consratnlate  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  Mr.  H.  W.  Adnitt  and 
Mr.  W.  wlNaunton,  and  the  Committee  for  the  yery  satisfactory 
way  in  which  the  Show  was  managed  and  conducted.  Such  a 
success  could  only  be  attained  by  united  action  and  assiduous 
labour  on  the  part  of  all  who  had  uie  management  of  it. 

V  STRAWBERBIES. 

I  AM  not  surprised  that  Mr.  C.  P.  Peach  is  not  able  to  agree 
with  me  as  to  the  merits  of  certain  yarieties  ol  Strawberries, 
and  the  difEerence  between  ns  would  be  still  greater  but  the 
soil  and  climate  are  not  yeiy  different.  We  botii  haye  a  light 
soil,  and  if  I  understand  rightiy,  both  soils  are  deriyed  from  the 
oolitic  rocks.  He  cannot  grow  La  Constante,  and  finds  it  of 
Inferior  fliayonr.  With  me  it  racoeeds  yery  well,  and  the  quality 
is  of  the  first  class.  I  haye  on  many  occasions  gathered  seyeral 
varieties  when  in  good  condition,  and  asked  visitors  their 
opinion  as  to  their  merits  witli  reference  to  fliayonr,  and  they 
all  prononnoed  La  Constante  to  be  equal  if  not  superior  to 
any.    Mr.  Peach  Bays  he  can  grow  as  large  a  weight  with 
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Lncas  and  some  otheis  as  with  Keens*  fleedlfng.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it  and  hope  I  may  do  the  same,  but  I  do  not  expect  it. 
Some  seasons  I  grow  perhaps  as  great  a  weight  with  Sir  J. 
Pazton  and  other  large  TarietieB,  bat  in  other  seasons  there  is 
a  great  falling  ofE.  The  great  mistake  made  by  beginners  in 
gcffdening  is  that  they  look  oyer  lists  of  Sferawbenies  and  otiier 
£nutB»  aad  select  all  the  moat  higfalj  pmised  without  con- 
sidering Hie  soil  and  situation  at  all^  and  the  tesnlt  rery  often 
ends  in  disappointment.  They  shoold  choose  rather  those  which 
succeed  weU  in  the  district  where  they  live.  I  am  mnoh 
obliged  to  Mr.  Peach  for  his  hint  about  the  preserre.  He  speaks 
of  Dr.  Boden's  seedlings.  There  were  some  which  were  to 
prove  later  than  any  in  cultivation ;  are  they  coming  to  the 
nont  or  reoeding  to  the  far  distance  ? — ^Amatetjb,  Cirenoetter. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

August  s^th. 

This  meeting  was  not  characterised  by  any  extraordinary  di»- 
pla;^,  although  the  exhibits  were  sufSciently  numerous  and  good 
to  uupart  some  interest  to  it.  The  chief  features  were  Mr. 
Canuell's  collection  of  fiowersj  and  the  GladioK  from  Messrs. 
£elway  d^  Son  of  Laugport,  which  are  mentioned  below.  Messrs. 
Perkins'  Roses  were  also  noticeable  for  their  freshness  and  sub- 
stanoe ;  and  Messrs.  Turner,  Bull|  and  Smith  aU  contributed  col* 
lections  of  more  or  less  merit. 

Fbuit  COMifiTTBS.— Henry  Webb,  BAq.,  in  tiie  chair.  Thers 
was  a  poor  display  of  fruit,  a  few  Melons  and  Apples  only  were 
staged.    Messrs.  darter  offered  prizes  fer  a  single  fruit  of  BelFs 


pnze  witn  a  rruit  ot  moderate  suce  ana  weu  ripened 
Thomas  Jones,  The  €^ardens,  Elvetham  Park,  Wincfafield,  was 
second  J  and  Mr.  J.  Burnett,  The  Gaidens,  Beepdene,  Dorking, 
was  third  with  smaller  fruits.  Mr.  Gray^  gardener  to  0.  Beely, 
Esq..  Brooke,  Isle  of  Wight,  sent  two  fruits  of  Qray^  Seedlinff 
Apple  finely  coloured.  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  The  Gardens,  Loxford 
Hall,  Ilford,  sent  dishes  of  excellent  Kerry  Rppin  and  Strawberry 
Pippin  Apples.  Messn.  Hurst  A  Sons,  Leadennall  Street,  exhibited 
a  dish  of  ^ew  Mammoth  Negro  Beans,  for  which  a  flrst-olass  cer- 
tificate was  awarded.  The  varie^  is  rery  prolific  and  the  pods 
are  of  great  size.  Messrs.  E.  A.  Webb  &  aonsj  Stourbridge,  sent 
dishes  of  a  new  Marrow  Pea,  and  Messrs.  James  Cock  A  Son, 
Weybridge,  exhibited  a  seedling  Pea  named  Oock'k  Oonaueror. 
Mr.  Wm.  Culverwell,  The  Gardens,  Thorpe  Perrow,  Bedale,  ex- 
hibited Peas  and  haulm  of  a  new  seedling  Pea  named  Automn 
Marrow,  of  great  size  and  very  prolific 

Floral  CoMMiTTBa.— I>r.  Denny  in  the  diair.  Mr.  H.  Caunell, 
Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  extensive  colleotiotts  of  Yerisenas, 
Phloxes,  Peeonies,  and  French  Mari^ds.  Among  the  Terbenas 
were  several  excellent  varieties  both  m  colour^  size  of  fiowers,  and 
truss.  Ladv  Langiesbury  was  remaikably  distinct— each  lobe  of 
the  corolla  nas  a  broad  stripe  of  pale  lilac  down  the  centre,  and  a 
white  margin ;  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  a  fine  crimBon  prarple ; 
Shakespeare,  rich  scarlet  with  a  small  yellow  eve ;  Esmeralda, 
large,  white  streaked  and  spotted  wit^  purple ;  Kientish  Beauty, 
dark  purplish  blue,  neat  truss ;  Boule  de  Neige,  an  excellent 
white ;  I^dy  Leigh,  pale  purple,  dose  truss  ;  Lord  Leigh,  good 
scarlet  with  minute  eye.  The  Marigolds  were  finely  formed  and 
brightly  coloured.  The  Phloxes  were  distinguished  by  their  large 
flowers  and  trusses.  The  Queen  being  a  fine  white.  A  gold  medal 
was  awarded  for  the  collection.  Messrs.  Kelway  is  Son,  The 
Nurseries,  Lau^port,  sent  a  very  large  collection  of  Gladioli,  com- 
jnising  forty-eight  spikes,  some  of  which  were  of  extraordinary 
size.  The  most  noteworthy  varieties  were  Admiral  Willis,  a 
handsome  scarlet  salmon,  large  flowers  and  spikes ;  *Electra,  a 
rosy  pink  faintly  streaked  with  white,  good  spike ;  Earl  Dalhousie, 
slightly  streaked  with  pink;  •T.  S,  Ware, rich  scarlet,  "with  a 
faint  pinkish  tinge  at  the  base  of  the  lower  petal,  spike  of  enormous 
size ;  Queen  Mary,  white,  the  lower  petals  streaked  with  rosy 
lake;  A.  F.  Barron,  light  salmon  ground  streaked  with  dark 
shade,  lower  x>etals  streaked  with  purple,  large  spike ;  "^Samuel 
Jennings,  scarlet,  narrow  white  streak  down  the  centre  of  each 
petal,  lower  one  white  eoooept  the  tip ;  Jessica,  a  delicate  pink, 
base  of  lower  petal  whitish  yellow,  veir  pretty  j  *Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  crimson  streaked,  good  spike,  well-formed  flower ;  'Duchess 
of  Oonnaught,  white,  with  the  lower  petals  stressed  with  lake. 
A  vote  of  ^uks  and  a  gol4  medal  were  awarded  for  thia  hand* 
some  gnmp.  First-daes  oeztifieates  weie  awarded  foethe  varieties 
marked  with  an  asteiisk. 

Mr.  WilHam  Bull,  King's  Boad^  Ohelaaa,  exhibated  a  number  of 
new  plants,  and  first-olass  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  follow- 
ing : — Carludovlca  Dmdei,  a  light  green  fan-leaved  Palm  with 
long  petioles ;  Kentia  Wendlandi.  pinnate  leaves,  with  a  broad 
bifid  terminal  portion;  Enoephalartoa  Frederici  Gulielmi,  with 
short  stifE  pinnate  leaves  of  a  glaucous  hue ;  Agapanthus  umbella- 
tns  albus,  umbels  larce,  flowers  small  but  numeroos,  pure  white 
wHii  yellow  anthers,  leaves  daik  grees-and  namew.  BeVesal  ottMir 


plants  were  sent,  and  among  them  was  a  pan  containing  about 
twenty  superb  flowers  of  Tigridia  grandiflora.  The  Cbnnnittee 
recognised  their  merit  by  according  Mr.  Bull  a  vote  of  thanks. 
From  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick  was  sent  a  large  col- 
lection of  crimson  and  yellow  Oelosias  and  Cockscombs ;  also 
plants  of  Abutilon  Sellowianum  marmoratnm  with  exUemely 
large  leaves*  some  being  10  in^es  long  and  the  same  in  widtiL 
Six  plants  of  the  peculiar  Beidia  glafuoeeoena  were  also  exhibited, 
and  seedling  Be^nias.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  The  Boyal  Nar> 
series,  Kough,  exhibited  four  boxes  of  remarkably  handsome- 
Pbotees,  the  strain  of  wMdi  was  highly  commended.  Fizst- 
olaas  oertiioateB  were  awarded  to  the  following  varieties.^— 
Princess  Beatrice,  pale  yellow,  light  crimson  edge,  slightly 
stveairad,  good  flower ;  Snitana,  a  light  soarlet  self,  large  and. 
good  ;  and  lAdy  Bosebery,  a  delicate  pale  yellow  sell  well 
formed.  All  the  flowers  were  very  fresh  and  bright  aad  of  good 
substance.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Male  Farm  Nurseries^  Totten^ 
ham,  exhibited  flower  spikss  of  the  new  Montbietia  Pottsii 
from  Soutii  Africa— louff  spikes  of  small  orang»«oarlet  flowen*. 
Messrs.  Perkins  4i  Qms,  Coventry,  oontabnted  four  boxes  of  out 
Boses,  the  minority  of  whioh  were  in  good  condition,  notably 
Louis  Vaa  Houtte,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Mons.  £.  Y.  Teas.  The 
boxes  oontaiaed  on  an  average  twenty-four  blooms  each.  A  silver 
BsnksiaD  medal  was  awarded  fsr  this  ooUeoliioa.  Messn.  F  aad 
A.  Smith,  West  Dulwieh,  were  aooordsd  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a 
large  plant  of  Aspamgns  plnmosus  and-  a  ooUaetion  of  Balaams 
modeiately  weU  flowseed.  Messn.  James  Oactsr  <k  Co.,  High 
Holboni,  esntribntsd  seme  new  Cbleoafla^  among  which  Oanaiy 
Bird  was  aatleeable  Cor  thepreponderaaoeof  yellow  in  the  foUsga^ 
The  Committee  desived  to  see  lar^w  chants  of  the  varieties,  llr. 
Lloyd,  gaideaer,  Bzoekwood  Asylum^  Woking,  also  sent  some  nsw 
Colsuses.  the  varielT  named  Allen  Chandler  beins  the  best,  having 
very  danc  crimson  foliage  and  compact  habit.  A  vote  of  thaaks- 
was  asoorded  the  latter  exhibitor. 


PEAfi  ELEGZION. 


I FEAB I  am  about  to  write  what  will  cause  some  disappoint^ 
ment,  and  I  feel  it  myselt    I  have  been  putting  off  writing- 
day  after  day— I  have  had  my  elbow  jogged  metaphorically 
by  somebody  at  171,  Fleet  Street,  jogged  by  a  letter,  "We 
ahsU  be  glad  ot  your  noteaon  the  Pear  Election ;"  but  if  yoiv 
MesBi&  Bditon,  will  be  '"glad"  of  iny  notes,  I  am  sony  to^ 
havB  to  wriAe  them,  and  Pear-gtowen,  espeoiaUy  amatear^ 
win  be  scwryto  read  what  I  writs*  Howam  I  to  begin?  What 
a  difference  there  is  about  writing  lefctears  J  Say  there  is  abmdle- 
of  them  to  be  answered,  and  tbere  is  a  disagreeable  one  in  the- 
bundle,  you  answer  all  the  others  flist,  at  least  I  do.    Tto 
so  pleasant  that  one's  fingers  itch  to  begin.    "  I  am  so  much 
obliged  to  you,  my  good  friend,  for  your  kind  invitations,"  fcc- 
Bat  the  lettea  ase  all  answered  except  that  tiasty  one,  and 
there  it.  lies  staring  at  you— squinting  at  you  with  its  dis- 
agieeablo  eye,  so  to  spedc     But  about  this  Pear  electkuu 
How  am  I  to  begin?    Well,  perhaps  it  is  best  to  blurt  oat 
t^  distasteful  tmtii  at  onoe,  like  pulHag  «t  ooee  the  string 
of  a  shower  bath,  for  it  must  be  done.    Tbere  is  not  to  be- 
a  Pear  election.    "  And  why  not?"  will  ask  in  tarn  a  great 
many  voices?     WeU,  because  those  in  authority  forbid  it  in 
the  wide  interest  as  they   deem  it  of  pomologists  and  or 
the  fruit-growers  generally.     The  Apple  election  was  a  dis- 
appointmest ;  the  varieties  that  came  to  the  front  were  those 
laot  aMSSsarily  the  best,  but  because  th^  were  the  most  mddj 
growB,    As  an  instsnoe  of  this,  Blenheim  Pippin  l^eads  toe 
list  of  d«ssert  Apples  when  most  oertninlj  it  is  not  the  be* 
desswt  Apple  grown  in  England,  but  its  position  is  «xplj|^ 
by  Mr.  Kellick,  vide  Apple  Election,  Journal  0/  J5for<«ndns^^ 
Nov.  8th,  1877,  that  "it  is  at  the  head  of  the  list,  not  oa  its- 
merits  as  a  dessert  Apple,  but  on  the  votes  awarded  m  hotft 
kinds,  dessert  and  kitchen,  and  if  left  in  the  two  lists  it  wonw 
not  have  had  due  justice  iend«ed  to  it"    This  is  a  fair  «• 
plaoation^  though  it  would  have  been  better  to  my  thmkmg  ror 
It  to  have  appeared  in  both  lists,  for  most  ceitaLaly  Blenheim 
Pippin  is  far  from  the  best  of  either  kitchen  or  dessert  Appte*^ 
I  individoaUy  teaawer  the  objection  rmsed.    But  ^J^^f?^'^ 
Peare  no  contest  can  take  place  between  dessert  and  ki**^ 
for  the  Pear  is  specially  a  dessert  fmt,  and  only  a  ^«T  O"? 
list  of  stewing  Pears  would  be  added.    The  objection  »tome 
varieties  most  known  coming  to  the  fyout  may  be  aaswwOj. 
that  in  time  the  best  wiU  be  most  widely  grown.  The  po»"*|J 
bow  to  make  the  public  know  which  are  the  best.    My  own 
idea  was  ana  is  by  an  election  judiciously  made  by^*®2 
and  V  IWnk  amatevos  oidy.     If  the  knowledge  of  «»«  !^ 
ctaflKs^of  fwrit  is  to  be  inaifjisrid  aU  mere  trade  coMid^stt^ 
mmst  be  threwB  to  the  winA.    I  am  arware  f or  simnisr  laasow 
«h«t<he  Bote  ^leetian  is  ol>jMiHl  tQ».  and  that  theasviV" 
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joxmRAL  OF  ffoftncimnrra  asb  ooraob  oibmhxb. 
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hftTO  ft  %tfd  strnggrle  to  g^t  fbansetvtM  sold.  M^^nwfrir  is, 
Ibttif  leaHj-first-iatetheT'iriU  make  bead  In  tame.  WtaenI 
gpetk  of  aMateTirB  as  electoTs  I  oertainlj  would  be  andenitood 
4o  ioclmde  gardeners,  particniarlj  head  gardeners  in  large 
gaidSBS-;  i£fie  opinions  would  be  most  Taluable.  Wb&t  I 
want  to  mend  is  the  state  <rf  aiCairs  in  thousands  of  gardens 
friuR  staaiA  Fear  trees,  very  handsome  as  tnes  1  gruitk  bat 
tafiagiBfeiter  fruit ;  and  yet  there  the  trees  stand,  and  their 
•Offsers  when  iaoUned  to  root  them  np  do  not  kn«w  what  are 
4he  best  trees  to  pat  in  their  places.  An  etootion,  I  think, 
woald  help  snclh  people  to  a  right  knowledge. 

Bat  the  election  as  nn  election  according  to  my  ideas  is  not 
lobe.  Wbnt  may  be  deoe  in  the  columns  of  the  Jouroal  is, 
^that  csihiTatoTs  can  send  tlse  names  of  Pears  which  thrire  best 
with  tlMOi,  atoting  locality;  soil,  stocks,  and  any  other  par- 
iieriaB  that  are  necessary  should  also  be  named.  That  these 
laCnas  will  %e  published  bat  no  tabulation  made,  then  readers 
OB  draw  their  own  ooo^sions.  This  I  hope  will  be  done, 
jHd  some  good,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  lesolt,  tboogh  individaaUy 
1  Ml  disappointed  that  naraore  extended  plan  is  to  be  eoiried 
•oat-->WiLt8HnuB  RscroB. 

pu  an  electaon  of  Pears  sudi  as  our  correspondent  desires 

soBDe  of  the  Yeiy  finest  raneties  would  incTitably  fall  low  on 

lbs  list  for  the  obrious  reason  that  they  are  not  grown  by  all 

wh»  woald  send  in  returns,  and  hence  Pears  of  intrinsic  merit 

would  be  nlaoed  in  a  false  position,  while  yarleties  that  are 

one  laig«Sy  grown  would  have  a  yalue  attached  to  them  that 

tkM7  do  not  legitimately  possess.    Lists  of  Pears  as  grown  in 

difetent  localities  with  the  cultivators*  notes  on  the  yarieties, 

and  odier  relative  information  of  a  useful  tendency,  will  be 

tciday  published   as  suggested  in  the   last  paragraph   of 

'' VOiTgHixs  Rbctob^s  "  letter.— Eds.] 

NOTES  AND  QLEANINGfl. 

Althouob  Saturday  last  was  in  some  districts  one  of  the 
^neit  days  of  the  summer,  in  London  and  vicinity  it  was  one 
<jt  the  wettest     From  early  morning  until  past  mid-day  the 
1A19  fcn  in  torrents,  causing  much  damage  to  dwellers  in  low- 
lying  localities,  aud  many  gardens,  as  well  as  the  London 
firts,  were  almost  rendered  flowerless  by  the  drenching  they 
untuned.    The  subtropical  department  of  Battersea  Park  was 
•cooTerted  into  a  miniature  lake,  the  lower  part  of  the  lawn 
haafi  sobmeiged  for  some  hours.     The  only  portion  of  the 
deeoistions  that  was  not  materially  injured  by  the  downpour 
was  the  carpet  bedding  where  Lobelias  were  not  employed  in 
ihedesigBs. 

— -  In  the  Teinperate  house  at  Kew  we  recently  noticed 
that  the  sfambby  VESOincAs  were  flowering  most  profusely, 
4Bid  their  value  as  decorative  plants  in  a  winter  garaen,  such 
■as  the  one  at  Kew,  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly.  Veronica 
iamerialis  is  a  remarkably  handsome  plant,  similar  in  habit 
and  foliage  to  V.  Andersoni,  but  the  numerous  long  pyramidal 
-spkes  are  densely  crowded  with  rich  rosy-crimson  flowers. 
T.  Andersoni  forms  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  last  bearing 
equally  fine  spikes  of  deep  pur|dish-blue  flowers.  The  varie- 
gated form  of  this  species  is  also  extremely  ornamental ;  the 
fifthage  is  finely  streaked  with  creamy  white,  and  tiie  flowers 
are  of  lighter  blue  colour.  Planted  out  in  a  good  border  of 
sandy  loam  the  plants  speedily  attain  a  large  size ;  and  although 
the  flowers  are  somewhat  nigacious,  the  large  number  pro- 
duced compensate  for  this  defect 

"Amatsub,  Cirerieetter"  asks  if  any  of  our  readers 

can  give  him  the  receipt  for  rendering  labels  indelible.  He 
believes  they  are  dipped  in  lime  water,  and  afterwards  in  a 
sdntion  of  anlphnric  acid  and  water. 

— ^  Mb.  Hudson,  Sir  W.  Armstrong's  gardener,  informs 
ui  that  there  is  a  very  fine  plant  of  Desfontainba  spinoba 
at  Cngside,  near  Bothbury,  Korthumberland,  grown  in  a 
border  that  is  protected  during  winter  with  glass.  The  plant 
is  now  in  full  flower.  In  the  same  border  there  is  a  plimt  of 
BuBDiZDOFfflB  COSALLINA,  which  does  remaricably  weU. 
Iheie  two  plants,  Mr.  Hudson  states,  are  greatiy  admired. 

—  On  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  thestatoe  in  honour 
of  &e  late  Mb.  Van  Houttb  at  Gendbrugge,  near  Ghent,  on 
the  17th  inst,  a  large  number  of  botanists  and  horticulturists 
MiemUed,  forming  a  wrtege  upwards  of  a  mile  in  leogtb.  The 
nanument,  which  is  placed  close  to  Mr.  Van  Houtte's  famous 
tturseries,  represents  Flora  crowning  the  great  horticulturist 
with  a  Laurel  wreath.  Suitable  addresses  were  delivered  by 
the  Qoremor  of  Hainault,  the  Mayor  of  Ghent,  and  others, 


nd  In  Ite  efOaiqg  a  bauqnat  was  held  in  honour  of  the 
occasion. 

—  ^nEtKBB  is  a  very  ihie  display  of  LiLlUM  ATTBATlTHr  IN 
Messbs.  YBitch's  KtrBsasir  at  Chdsea,  a  large  house  behig 
entirely  filled  with  plants  flowering  in  5  and  6-inch  pots. 
Small  as  the  pots  are,  several  of  the  plants  are  supporting  a 
dosen  grand  flowers,  and  some  of  the  varieties  are  very  beauti- 
ful. Not  many  Orchids  are  flowering  now.  A  few  of  the  most 
striking  are  Oncidium  concolor,  Saccolabium  Bhnnei,  and  D^n- 
drobium  Parishi,  very  ri<A ;  D.  f ormoeom,  fine ;  with  a  few 
Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  and  Cypripediums.  Amongst  the 
plants  not  flowering  a  splendid  and  healthy  importation  of 
Phahenopsis  attracts  notice,  as  also  do  the  Dendrobiums  on 
account  of  their  robust  growths,  the  plants  being  grown  in 
small  saucers  suspended  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Not 
less  attractive  to  many  visitors  are  the  Vines  in  pots,  upwards 
of  two  thousand  of  which  are  grown  in  the  nursery,  remark- 
able for  their  hard  and  nearly  pithless  wood  and  bold  eyes — 
the  sure  precursors,  with  gooa  management^  of  satisfactory 
crops.  Several  plants  of  Gaura  Lindneimeri  are  flowering; 
the  flowers  blush  white,  and  borne  in  spikes  2  feet  high,  re- 
semble hi  form  large  Lobelias.  This  plant  is  largely  grown 
in  Parisian  gardens. 

A  OOBBBSPONDENT  wfao  has  reoentiy  visited  the  nur- 
series of  Mbbsbb.  Mack  k.  Son  of  Catterick  and  Scorton, 
Yorkshire,  successon  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  states  that 
the  Napoleon  stock  for  Roses  is  largely  employed.  The  stock 
was  received  from  France,  and  was  first  used  by  the  late 
Mr.  Harrison  upwards  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  found 
to  produce  an  unusual  number  of  fibrous  roots,  hence  its 
adaptability  for  Tea  Boees ;  indeed  all  kinds  of  Roses  sue- 
oeea  well  on  it,  and  it  is  readily  struck  from  cuttings.  Amongst 
the  newer  Roses  Mr.  Mack  speaks  highly  of  Boieldien,  Egeria, 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  Glessent  Nabonnand,  Louis  Richard,  Madame 
Lambard,  Madame  Welch*  and  Mabel  Morrison.  Budding  was 
just  at  ita  height,  and  some  acres  were  done.  The  buds  are  in- 
serted well  b^ow  the  soil,  a  portion  being^taken  away  for  the 
better  p^ormanoe  of  the  work. 

A  PUBLIC  meeting  was  held  at  Richmond  on  Monday 

evening  for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps  to  raise  a  substantiiU 
relief  fund  for  the  nurserymen  and  florists  in  Richmond, 
Twickenham,  Teddington,  Brentford,  Isleworth,  Ealing,  Kew, 
and  neighbourhoods,  who  have  been  sufferers  by  the  disab- 
TBOUS  HAiLflrroBM  OF  AuausT  3bd,  and  who  have  littie  or 
no  means  left  to  repair  their  grievous  losses.  Mr.  J.  Fraser 
presided,  and  gave  an  outline  o?  the  operations  of  a  committee 
of  a  similar  fund  which  was  raised  after  a  hailstorm  t^ich 
swept  over  the  north  of  London  a  few  years  ago.  A  resolu- 
tion declaring  the  necessity  for  the  fund  having  been  adapted 
a  Relief  Committee  was  appointed,  with  Mr.  Pennyiather, 
manager  of  the  London  and  County  Bank,  Richmond,  as 
Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Richard  Dean  of  Ealing  as  Hon.  Secretary. 
About  £350  had  been  '  * 

additional 


pniliii  il  before  the  meeting,  andveveral 
erohflmdedln. 


were 

That  interesting  and  handsome  native  tree  Ptbus 

AUOUPABL^,  the  Moantain  Ash  or  Rowan  Tree,  is  soarcely  to 
be  rivalled  as  an  ornamental  tree  when  bearing  its  nvmerous 
clusters  of  small  bright  orange-ooloared  fruits.  There  is  an 
instance  of  this  in  Windsor  Castle,  where  a  flne  speehncn  rises 
from  the  Castie  slopes  high  above  the  Terrace  walls.  The 
tree  is  loaded  with  "berries,"  the  brilliant  colour  of  which 
combined  with  the  graceful  pinnate  foliage  renders  it  an 
object  of  admiration  to  all  visitors. 

The  condition  of  the  Spbttce  Fib  (Abies  ezcelsa) 

and  others  of  that  genus  of  the  Coniferous  tribe  has  been  ex- 
citing a  considerable  degree  of  attention  in  various  jparts  of 
the  country  for  some  time  past,  having  in  some  districts  ea- 
hibited  strong  symptoms  of  premature  decay,  and  in  certain 
cases  they  appear  to  be  actually  dying  out,  although  said  to  be 
perfectiy  hoiUhy  and  vigorous  up  to  within  about  two  yeaza 
ago,  when  the  "disease"  that  is  killing  them  first  made  its 
appearance.  The  first  sign  of  the  disease  being  present  is  in- 
dicated by  the  trees  assuming  a  yellowish  sickly  aspect,  which 
quickly  gives  place  to  a  rusty  brown  or  scorched-like  appear- 
ance, followed  ultimately  by  the  dropping  of  the  leaves^  the 
death  of  the  tree  ensuing  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Nature 
in  evergreens  so  denuded  of  their  foliage.  The  subject  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  arboriculturist,  as  the  spread  of 
the  disease  would  entail  heavy  loss  on  the  owners  of  Spruce 
plantations,  as  it  appears  to  attack  indiscriminately  all  the 
species  of  the  Spruce  Fir  family  grown  in  this  country.    At 


JOUBNAL  or  EOBTIcnLTUBH  AND  COTTAQE  QABDENBB. 


t  Angsn  18.  un. 


the  recent  meeting  of  the  ScottUb  Arboiiculhiral  Socletjr  tba 
•abject  WM  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  members  present 
in  an  ftble  paper,  read  bj  Mr.  C.  S.  France  o(  Peniauik,  upon 
which  a  conademblo  amount  ot  discuMion  ensued,  and  lie  fact 
ttaled  that  the  disease  had  been  long  known  to 
" —  ~~-  — '  --  the  healthy  growth  of  Sprues, 


ntn&tionA  inimicaJ  t 


also  stated  that  the  disease  has  within  recent  jeara  attacked 
Abies  Menaiesii,  A.  Smithiana  or  Morinda,  sod  A.  orientatis, 
and  that  no  Rpecies  of  Spmce  Fir  cultivated  in  this  countrj  is 
«zenipt  from  its  attacks.— (Jbumoi  a/ IhreitiT/.) 


A  NEW  TREE  PRUNEB. 
We  h«Te  received  from  the  Standard  Man ufactii ring  Com- 

Oi  Derbj,  an  implement  which  snrpasfes  all  others  ot  its 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  which  cannot  tail 
be  of  great  value  in  piuning  trees  of  all  kinds 


COTTAGE  GAHDEN  SHOW  AT  KINGSTON  VALE. 

ADOCBT  218T. 
pRrNCiPALLT  through  the  eiertioos  of  Mr.  Dartnall  (Vmb). 
Vdtch's  manager  of  the  Coomba  Wood  Nnraeiy)  ■  very  fine  dis- 
pla;  of  oottagen'  pradactions  wets  callect«d  together  on  tin 
2lBt  iueL  Kingston  Yale  is  quite  a  rural  village,  belouging  to 
H.R.H.  the  Dake  ot  Cambridge,  aed  aituaUd  within  a  veij  BEDrt 
disUnce  from  White  Lodge,  the  aeat  of  the  Suke  and  Dacheu  oF 
Teckj  who  took  a  very  deep  interest  in  all  the  proceedmgs,  and 
notwithitanding  the  downponr  of  rain  all  the  morning  they  came 
and  dielribated  the  ptiiea  daring  the  aftenioon. 

There  was  a  moat  artistically  amnged  bank  of  plants  on  the 
whole  or  one  side  of  the  building:,  the  groundwork  being  priDci- 
pally  SeUginella  denticnlsta,  with  an  outer  edging  of  Isolepis 
gracilui,  and  diitribnted  over  its  surface  were  small  Pslnis, 
Caladium  aigyritee,  Orchids,  and  other  flowers.      The  plaali  ia 

/_i .w:t_..j  ..J g^  byMr.Dftttaall, 

..  ireuujug,  auu  ncic  K"=»'-lr  admired.  On  ths 
arranged  Ibe  cotta^ia  productions,  which  lakcD 
■ery  good  indeed.    In  the  class  for  three  window 


:o  judge.    At  the  ends  ot  the  building  were  diiplajed 
of  fruit,  which  were  extensively  shown,  especially 


this  group  were  mainly  contributed  and  ai 
Mr,  Bi '  ...-.■ 

planU  there 

Grapes,  of  eioellent  qnality  and  well  finished- 
good  anthoritv  (Mr.  H.  Veitch)  lay  the  Show  contamea  tne  nnest- 
eolonred  Black  Hamburghs  he  bad  neen  this  seaeCD.    Mr.  Baker, 

Cener  to  E.  C.  Baring,  Esq.,  sent  two  very  fine  bunches  of 
:at  of  Alexandria  and  two  of  Black  Hamburgh,  a  good 
Melon,  Idle  Admirable  Peaches,  and  Tomatoes.  Mr.  Ollerheid 
Cardener  to  Sit  Henry  Peek,  Bart.,  contribnted  several  bunchea  of 
Grapes  ;  these,  together  with  Mr.  Baring's  fruit,  were  pmaented 
lo  H,B.H.  the  PnncesB  Mary.  Mr.  Moorman,  gardener  to  Mfas 
Christy,  ataged  three  atandi  of  Black  HamburKht  and  Foater'i 
Beedling  Grapes.  Mr.  Fanning,  The  Convent,  Boebsmpton,  con- 
tributed an  eitenaive  collection  of  fruit,  ai  also  did  Mr.  Dsite, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  Porter,  Roehampton  Park,  and  Mr.  Low- 
ot  Klngaton  Hill.    Mr.  Davies,  in  addition  ""  "' ""    "  ' — 


stands  of  Grapes,  exhibited  a  jargo  basket  conlainiog  several 
pounds  of  well-fiaiahed  Hamburghs. 

In  a  large  marqnee  were  several  taalefally  arranged  groDi* 
ooiitHbuled  by  Mr.  Lees,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Dnnraven  ;  Ur. 
Denning  gardener  lo  Lord  Londeaborough;  Mr.  Baker;  Mr.Ollw- 
bead  ;  Mr.  Crafter,  gardener  to  the  Re*.  W.  Finch  ;  Mr.  Kant, 
gardener  to  G.  W.  Curtia,  Esq.  j  Messra.  Veiich  t  Son,  Mr.  Kioe- 
horn,  Mr.  Uoonoan,  ftc,  and  these  several  collections  were  well 
arranged.  At  4  p.k.  the  Duke  and  Dnchesa  ot  Teck  with  thdr 
youthfnl  family  arrived,  and  were  escorted  around  aocomuuiial 
by  a  uumerouB  and  fashionable  assemblage  of  viailora.  inclndiiig 
the  Connteas  of  Leveu,  Lady  Sophia  Herville,  Lady  Peek,  Ltdy 
linshby,  lic.  Mr.  Hiury  Veiich,  being  specially  sent  for,  poinleS 
out  the  various  exhibits  to  their  Royal  Highnesses.  A  cbaimuie 
bouQuet  sent  bv  8ir  H.  Peek  was  presented  to  the  Duchess,  and 
another  to  her  daugbtcr,  the  Dnke  and  his  aon  receiving  hottoa- 
hole  bouquets.  Among  the  list  of  special  prices  we  noted  tlist 
three  priies  were  given  by  ths  Ducheaa  of  Teck  for  the  best-kg* 
cottage  gaiden.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  also  gave  the  ptiua  for 
a  eollecCinn  of  TSgetables:  and  four  priies  were  given  by  the 
Duke  o(  Teck  for  the  best  bunch  or  basket  of  garden  fiowen,  for 
all  ot  which  there  was  excellent  competition.  Many  other  ei- 
■■ii-Oira'  productions  were  unusually  good.     The    acbedule  was 

'ete  and  varied,  and  great  praise  is  due  lo  Mr.  DartnslI 

.  .wyer,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  for  bringing  everything  t» 
icccssful  liBUe. 


"iuTl^ 


tmwUIt  be  reached  with  ■  lailder.  For  shnrtenintr  small 
bnwchea  that  overhang  carriage  dtitm  Ifats  implement  will  be 
inTaluable.  It  combines  lightneas  wirh  atrenyth.  aod  does 
ita  work  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Itolike  the  old 
•rerruncator,  which  is  worke<l  with  a  airing,  this  pruner  is 
wcHlted  with  a  metal  rod  and  lever,  and  the  brnnchca  are  cut 
piedaely  in  the  same  manner  as  when  severed  with  an  ordi- 
aarj  pmniog  knife — that  is,  there  is  no  bruising,  but  a  clenn 
ateadj  amoolh  cnt,  Wc  have  severed  with  eajw  wood  an  inch 
in  diameter  without  any  abrasion  or  splintering  whatever.  In 
nnng  the  pruuer  nit  that  is  necesmry  is,  with  the  left  hand 
to  btuig  the  hook  of  the  implement  on  the  twit;  or  branchlet  to 
be  severed,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  figure,  and  to  draw  down 
the  lever  with  the  right  band,  and  the  work  is  done  with  eMe 
and  satisfaction.  The  pruners  are  made  of  different  lengths, 
ftnd  will  sever  all  branches  up  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
■mall  blade  is  movenble,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  sharpened 
u  Tcquired,  and  if  at  any  time  it  becomes  injured  it  rain  be 
replaced  with  a  new  one  at  a  trifling  cost.    The  new  pruner 


CHOICE  GARDEN  ORCHIDS.— No.  7, 

CATTLBYA. 

(Centinved /rim page  92,') 
C.  *wiVb,  Hook.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3869).— The  figure  toe 
quoted  is  the  original  form,  and  tfaetefore  must  be  accepted  »» 
tbc  normal  state  of  the  plant.  Since  its  first  flowering,  how- 
ever, such  an  immense  number  of  grand  varieties  have  be^ 
introduced  and  have  become  anch  general  favourites  that  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Moae  of  Liverpool,  in  whoae  honour  it  was  "•'"•J 
by  Sir  William  Booker,  will  not  Boon  pass  from  the  memoij  of 
!  Orchid  growers.  Psendobulbs  davate.  slender  at  the  l«*o> 
I  mnch  furrowed,  supporting  a  single,  spreading,  oblong-obtua 
,  leaf,  which  is  deep  green  above,  paler  below.  Whole  plani 
I  12  to  18  inches  high.  Scape  erect,  many-flowered ;  Uoomi 
I  5  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  delicately  fragrant  ^epaU 
{  lanceolate,  acuminate ;  petals  much  larger  than  the  sepals 
oblong.ovate.  When  first  expanded  the  sepals  and  pelala  s« 
nearly  white,  ohanging  with  age  to  soft  delicate  toe*  i  IJp  '*"•'* 
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Tbt  tollowinfi  handjome  varietiea  an  eqnall;  m  deserring 
ti  nHnttion  m  the  tjpical  tpedat  \  C.  M.  Tar.  Ainawortliii. — 
i  gnnd  Tarie^,  petals  and  lepali  creamy  white ;  lip  ricli  roey 
pnple  with  clear  lemon-eolonred  throat.  C,  H.  Tar.  anrea. — 
w^ali  and  petals  blnah  colour ;  lip  atronglj  marked  with  huff 
lamgE  at  Uie  bft«e.  C.  II.  var.  anrea  gmodiflora, — Flowera 
]ijfa  tlian  the  laet,  *epal«  and  p«lali  aimilar ;  lip  stained  with 


otange  at  the  baae.  C.  H,  Tar.  anno-maiginat*,  —  Lwga 
flow««.  Up  with  deep  Tiolet-ron  centre  C.  M,  Tar.  BlakeL — 
Lip  onuge-hnff  at  Uie  base  mottled  with  Tiolet-roee.  C.  H. 
Tar.  complanata. — Petali  not  frilled  ;  lip  Tetned  and  mottled 
with  pnrple.  C  M.  Tar.  conapicaa. — Flowers  large ;  Up  richlj 
marked  with  Tiolet-TOBe,mKr|ipii  broad  and  pallid.  This  Ttriety 
blocnu  very  profusely.     C.  M.  Yai.  elegans.— SimiUi  to  the  last, 
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bat  the  flowers  are  smaller.  C.  M.  var.  fimbriata.— Flowers 
extzemely  large,  with  much-crisped  sepals,  petals,  and  lip. 
O.  M.  Tar.  flammea. — Flowers  small  bnt  finely  coloured ;  hp 
deep  rich  ownge  oolour  auurkad  with  rosy  violet  C.  M.  yar. 
giandifiora.— lip  deep  porple  rose  slightly  stained  with  orange. 
O.  M.  yar.  gnams. — ^The  labeUsm  in  this  variety  is  the  largest 
of  the  series ;  it  is  prettily  mottled  with  violet  rose.  C.  M. 
yar.  Helenss^-^^iimilar  to  ti^  last  bat  more  brightly  coloured. 
O.  M.  yar.  Lawrencian». — ^A  hMidsome  form ;  lip  stained  with 
orange  and  slightly  veined  with  violet  rose.  C.  M.  var. 
KaruuuB.— A  distinct  small-flowered  form.  Sepals  and  petals 
white ;  lip  mottled  with  rosy  yklet  and  edged  with  white. 
O.  M.  var.  marmorata.— A  fonn  with  very  light  floiwers ;  lip 
finely  fringed.  C.  M.  var.  Mooieanak— "A  beaatilal  form,  easily 
distinguished  by  the  dear  namow  wMIe  border  of  the  lip. 
O.  M.  var.  Napoleonis. — Flowers  very  erect,  with  a  charming 
rosy  tinge.  C.  M.  var.  purpurata. — ^Flowers  luge;  lip  deep 
yiolet-rose  marked  with  orange.  C.  M.  BothschUdiaina. — Lip 
orange-coloaied  at  the  base,  lined  with  rosy  purple.  C.  M. 
yar.  splendens. — Resembling  the  last,  bat  the  lM)ellam  is  more 
brilliimt.  C.  M.  var.  striata. — Lip  striped  with  dark  pwple- 
rose.  C.  M.  var.  superba. — A  handsome  form.  Septus  and 
petals  dark  blush  ;  Up  large,  stained  with  orange.  C.  M.  var. 
yenosa.— Lip  stained  with  orange  and  beautifully  fringed. 
O.  M.  YictoruB. — The  orange  markings  on  the  lip  very^islinct. 
O.  H.  var.  Wagneii. — Sepius  and  petals  pure  white ;  lip  also 
white  with  an  orange  stain  in  the  centre.  C.  M.  var.  Willumisii. 
— A  beantifnl  variety  with  pale  blush  flowers ;  the  lip  marked 
with  craage.  All  these  varieties  are  eminently  worthy  of 
onltivaftkB* 

IJATKMJAL  CAKNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY. 

NOBTEEBN  SECTION. 

This  Sooiety  held  its  £zhibitk>n  on  Satudsy,  the  Mth  inst, 
in  the  large  conservatoiy  at  the  Botanic  Ghudeas,  Old  Trafford, 
Manchester.  The  day  was  one  of  the  finest  of  the  year,  but  the 
Show,  as  was  expected,  was  far  from  bcdne  a  good  one ;  many 
growers  were  unable  to  bring  any  flowers,  whilst  those  that  were 
Drought  were  generally  of  inlenor  <|nality,  as  they  had  nearly  M 
been  Drought  on  under  fflass. 

Amonffst  the  best  of  the  older  yarieties  Admiral  Onnon  wasy«ry 
fine,  whilst  Mars  was  notioesl>le  for  its  dirty  white.  In  crinsen 
bizaires  J.  D.  Hextall  was  in  the  flrst  rank,  and  very  fine.  In 
pink  and  purple  bizarres  Sacah  Payne,  with  its  pure  white, 
and  James  Taylor,  were  the  best.  In  purple  fiakes  Dr.  Foster 
was  the  best,  closely  followed  by  James  iXoaglas.  In  scarlet 
flakes  Sportsman  and  Clipper  were  fine,  and  in  rose  fiakss  ^bfil 
and  John  Keet  were  veiy  good ;  this  latter  variety  winmng 
premier. 

Amongst  Picotees,  in  heavynds  the  best  were-Mrs.  Fuller,  very 
fine ;  Lord  Yalentia,  fine ;  William  Snmmers,  Honia,  and  J.  B. 
Bryant  In  light  reds  Thomas  William  and  Yiotot  Douglas  were 
far  the  best.  In  heavy  purples  2ierhna  was  the  best :  anotker 
called  Isabella  was  very  fine.  In  light  nuri^es  Am  Loed  and 
HaiT  were  fine ;  whilst  in  heavy  roses  Miss  Homer  was  very 
good,  winning  premier  with  a  fine  yonne  bloom ;  other  .good  ones 
were  Rosy  Queen  and  Edith  Dombram.  In  light  roses  Miss 
Wood  was  the  best ;  Teresa  and  Mrs.  AUcroft  were  also  fine. 

There  were  not  many  seedlings  exhibited,  and  some  of  those 
shown  would  have  been  as  well  absent.  Amongst  the  best  was 
a  scarlet  bizarre  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  a  beautiful  flower 
with  the  purest  striping  perhaps  ever  seen.  In  crimson  bizanes 
Mr.  J.  Booth  exhibited  a  promising  flower.  In  scarlet  flakes 
Mr.  B.  Simonite,  Mr.  J.  Booth,  and  Mr.  J.  Fletcher,  exhibited 
|>romi8ing  flowers.  In  rose  flakes  Mr.  B.  Simonite  exhibited  a 
large  flower  with  flne  petal,  but  this  variety  will  perhaps  come 
somewhat  short  of  colour  in  flne  seasons ;  and  Mr.  Gorton  also 
exhibited  a  promising  flower.  In  purple  flakes  Mr.  B.  Simonite 
exhibited  a  fine  flower ;  Mr.  John  Fletcneralso  staged  a  fine  large 
flower  in  this  class.  In  seedling  Picotees  there  was  nothing 
atriking,  the  best  were  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  Simonite  and 
Mr.  John  Fletcher.  Miss  Chadwick,  which  was  certificated  at  a 
former  exhibition  of  the  Society,  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  when 
exhibited  at  that  time. 

In  the  classes  for  six  dissimilar  varieties  not  one  stand  was 
exhibited,  and  several  of  the  small  growers  stated  that  they  would 
not  have  a  flower  for  a  fortnight.  Mr.  Rudd's  plants  will  not  be 
in  full  bloom  for  three  weeks.  Mr.  Lord  of  Todmorden,  whose 
situation  is  very  late,  has  no  fiowets  expanded.  Mr.  Gtorton  ex- 
faibited  a  stand  of  self  flowers  which  deservedly  obtained  an  extra 
podze.  Sells  no  doubt  will  become  a  feature  in  our  northern  shows 
as  they  are  in  the  southern,  and  the  ladies  generally  seemed  to 
admire  them  the  most  The  flowers  were  of  high  merit,  not  saw- 
edged  as  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  stands  of  selfs. 
Appended  are  the  awards  of  the  Judges. 

Class  A,  twelve  Carnations  dissunilar.— First,  Mr.  B.  Sunonite, 


r  Bough  Bank,  Sheflield,  with  seedlhig  R.F.,  larse ;  seefflfag  aa, 
Dr.  Foster,  very  flne ;  James  Taylor,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  sssd* 
ling  B.B.,  extra  flne ;  Squire  Meynell,  J.  D.  Hextall,  SportsmaiL 
seedling  &B.,  extra  bright  and  flne  in  colour,  with  a  good  petal ;  and 
Dan  G^fTey.  Dsccnd,  Mr.  J.  Booth,  Failsworth,  near  Manchester, 
with  Lord  Napier,  flquire  Meynell,  seedling  O.B.,  Clipper,  nice: 
seedling  B.F.,  larre and  fine;  True  Briton,  seedling  s.F^AdmirBl 
Canon,  Fanny  ,]2ayor  of  Nottingham,  and  John  Keet.  Third,  Ur. 
George  Budd,  Underoliif e,  Bradford,  with  Mercury,  extra  large; 
Sybil,  Sarah  Payne,  seedling  p.f..  Dr.  Foster,  Marshall  Ney,  fine; 
iJord  Milton,  Admiral  Corzon,  extra  fine ;  John  Keet,  James 
Taylor,  Mr.  Battersby,  flne.  Fourth,  Mr.  Thomas  Mellor,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

Class  B,  twelve  Picotees  dissimilar.  —  First,  Mr.  Booth,  with 
Miss  Wood,  William  Summers,  very  good ;  Countess  of  Errol,  Mzb. 
Keynes,  Picco,  Clara,  Medina,  fine ;  Miss  Sewel,  Miss  Homer, 
verv  fine  (selected  lor  premier) :  Alice,  Mrs.  Lord,  fine ;  and  Lord 
Vafentia,  extra  fine.  Second,  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  with  Miss  Wood, 
Ann  Lord,  seedling  H.R.,  Mrs.  May,  Picco,  Violet  Douglas.  Fanny, 
Teresa,  very  good  :  Juliana,  Mrs.  AUcroft,  Mary,  and  seedling  Li. 
Third,  Mr.  George  Budd,  with  J.  B.  Bryant,  Obadiah,  Bev.  F.  D. 
Homer,  Miss  Wood,  Jessie,  Master  Norman,  Zerlina.  seedling  hjl, 
Norfolk  Beauty,  Mrs.  Fuller,  very  good ;  and  Isabella. 

Class  C,  twelve  Carnations,  not  less  than  nine  dissimilar  varietiei. 
—First,  Mr.  K  Gorton,  Eccles,  near  Manchester,  with  John 
Keet^ezlia  fine  (afterwards  selected  as  premier  Carnation)  :Jamei 
Doughtt,  Mars,  SyWL  James  Taylor  Dr.  Foster,  J.  D.  HextslL 
very  flne ;  Admiral  Cntson ;  Sarah  Payne,  good  in  colour ;  and 
Garibaldi.  Second,  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  North  Brierley,  near  Brad- 
ford, with  seedlmg  p.p.,  very  large  j  Sybil,  Sarah  Payne,  seedling 
p.Fy  lavge  J  Admiral  Curzon,  fine ;  Dr.  Foster.  Mars,  Sportsman, 
J.  D.  Hextoll,  Lord  Baglan,  very  good ;  and  Clipper.  TWid,  Mr. 
William  Slack,  Chesterfield,  with  Lady  Ely,  Mars,  Saiah  Payne, 
extra  good  ;  James  Taylor,  Mayor  of  i^ottmgham.  Unknown  B.r. 

a  ike  Flora's  Garland),  Dreadnought.  James  Douglas,  aadtoiie 
[eynelL  Fourth,  Mr.  Joseph  Chadwick,  Dunkenfleld.  FifULMr. 
James  Sharp,  Perry  Bar,  Birmingham.  Sixth,  Mr.  C.  Auekland, 
Chesterfield.  .^. 

Class  D,  twelve  Picotees,  not  less  than  nine  disslmihr.— ftet, 
Mr.  B.  Gorton,  with  Miss  Homer,  fine :  Mary,  Miss  Wood,  BejT 
Queen,  Her  Majesty,  Purity,  EmUy,  Mrs.  Lord,  Kev.  J.  B.  M. 
Gamm,  Juliana,  and  ninoess  of  Wales.  Second,  Mr.  John  Ftotcher, 
with  Obadiah,  AJioe,  Bmnette,  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer,  seedlii^  LP, 
Master  Norman,  J.  B.  Brysfat,  seedling  h.r..  Miss  Lee,  aerhiia, 
Mist  Wood,  and  Moma.  Third,  Mr.  81ack,with  Violet  Douglas.  Mb. 
BmiOL  Miss  Homer,  Mrs.  AUoroft,  Fanny  Helen,  and  Jnj*"- 
Foorth,  Mr.  Thomas  Mellor  j  fiftti,  Mr.  James  Sharp  j  sixth,  Mr.  C. 
Auekland,  Chesterfield,  with  nearly  all  seedlings.  Seven  stands 
wese  exhib^  in  this  class.  A  special  prize  was  awarded  for » 
stend  of  twelve  selfs  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gorton.  Class  B,  six  dw- 
simihtr  Gsfnadons,  and  ChMs  F,  six  dissimilar  Picotees.— None  were 
exhibited,  most  probably  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  oeason. 

Classes  for  single  blooms.— Scar^  jBisarre«.— First,  Mr.  G.  Bndd, 
with  Admiia}  Carson ;  second,  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  with  the  same 
variety:  third  and  fourth,  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  with  Mercury  and 
Admiral  Cnnon ;  fifth,  Mr.  Fletcher,  with  Admiral  Curxon ;  MxtiJ, 
Mr.  B.  Sfattonite,  with  Dreadnought.  Orimtm  ^warrw.— First, 
Mr.  E.  G«ton,  with  J.  D.  HexUll;  second  and  fourth,  Mr.  Simonite, 
with  the  same  variety :  third,  Mr.  G.  Rudd,  with  Captain  Stott; 
fourth  and  fifth,  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  with  J.  D.  Hextoll;  sixth, 
Mr.  J.  Booth,  unknown.  Pink  and  Purple  Bizarret.—Yint  wd 
second,  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  with  James  Taylor ;  third  and  fifth,  Mr. 
Stack,  with  Sarah  Payne  :  fourth  and  sixth,  Mr.  B.  Gorton,  with 
James  Taylor  and  Sarah  Fayne.  Scarlet  Flakes.^Fint,  Mr.  John 
Fletcher,  with  seedling  (good)  j  second,  fourth,  and  fi.^b,  Mr.  J. 
Booth,  with  two  blooms  of  Sportsman,  and  Pilot ;  third,  Mr.  Q. 
Budd,  with  James  Oheetham ;  sixth,  Mr.  B.  Gorton,  with  Chpper. 
Bow  Ftofee*.— First  and  second,  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  with  seedhngs; 
third,  Mr.  B.  Gorton,  with  James  Merry  weather ;  fourth,  Mr. 
T.  Mellor  with  the  same  variety ;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Chadwick,  with 
John  Keet ;  sixth,  Mr.  G.  Budd,  with  Maid  of  Athens.    PurfU 


Pu»te«.— First,  second,  and  sixth,  Mr.  G.  Budd,  with  two  blooms 
of  J.  B.  Bryant  and  Moma :  third  and  fifth,  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  wto 
J.  B.  Bryant :  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Booth,  with  Lord  Valentia.  Lightlied 
PicotcM.— First  and  third,  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  with  Violet  DonglMj 
second.  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  with  Thomas  William ;  fourth  ana 
fifth,  Mr.  J.  Booth,  with  Clara ;  sixth,  Mr.  G.  Budd,  with  Thomaa 
William.  Heavy  PurpU  Picotus.— First  and  third,  Mr.  J.  Chjj* 
wick,  with  Miss  Chadwick :  second,  Mr.  Sharp,  with  Emilyj  foijM, 
Mr.  B.  Simonite,  with  Mrs.  May ;  fifth,  Mr.  0.  Auckland,  wa  » 
seedling ;  sixth,  Mr.  J.  Booth,  with  PUot.  Light  PurpU  P^^'T 
First  and  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Booth,  with  Ann  Lord  and  AUce ;  »e««»i*': 
B.  Simonite,  with  Ann  Lord  :  third,  Mr.  B.  Gorton,  with  CyntMj , 
fourth,  Mr.  Sharp,  with  Crystal  Palace  :  sixth,  Mr.  T.  Mellor,  wot 
Mary.  I/eavg  Bote  Purotew.— First  and  fourth,  Mr.  B.  Go!?^%^ 
Miss  Homer  and  Bosy  Queen:  second,  Mr.T.  Mellor,  with  Mn.  f  oro, 
third  Mr.  George  Budd  with  a  seedling   fifth  and  sixth,  Mr.  Jom 
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Hetchcr,  with  Ber.  H.  Hatthews  and  Edith  Bombnun.  Lwht 
Am  or  Semrlet  Ptec»tee«.^First  and  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Booth,  with  Ifiss 
Wood  and  Bertha ;  second  and  slxth^  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  with  Miss 
Wood  and  Mn.  Allcroft ;  third  and  fourth,  Mr.  T.  Mellor,  with 
IflBsWood. 

Premier  Carnation. — Mr.  B.  Gorton,  with  John  Keet.    Premier 
PSootee.^^r.  J.  Booth,  with  Miss  Homer. 


POTATO  CULTURE— SMALL  SETS. 

Plabtiko  a  laige  piece  of  grcnmd  each  year  with  Pota- 
toes for  domesfeio  use,  I  have  often  been  Burpzised  at  the  sise 
of  Beed  Potaitoee  thrown  aside  when  preparing  the  seto,  and  I 
hare  been  oftentimes  assured  that  planting  small  Potatoes  is 
obIj  a  waste  of  time  and  groond.  Thisyearl  tried  the  follow* 
iDgeiperiment :  I  picked  out  120  Potatoes  of  the  sixeof  Buorbles, 
weight  1  lb.  I  saw  them  planted  4  inches  apart  on  the  18tb 
Msndi,  and  on  the  18fb  Angiist  I  saw  them  dug  up.  There 
were  464  Potatoes  in  number,  of  which  220  were  fit  bent  use  or 
mk ;  100  were  of  the  sice  of  pigeon's  eggs ;  106  small  maible 
■le^  or  like  the  original  sets ;  28  diseued.  Yamty,  Myott^s 
Praiifie  Ashleaf . 

ImA  Nofvember  a  gentleman  gave  me  a  speotmen  Potato 
like  Pateraoa's  Victoria,  but  with  a  more  siWeiy  skia;  it 
weighed  3^  oza.  I  divided  it  into  four  pieoes  wfai<^  were 
ffamted  12  inches  apart.  Produce,  forty  good  siae  Potatoes 
and  foar  small  tubers ;  weight  6  Ilia.    No  disease. — ^H.  C. 


EALLAMSHIBB   FLOBAL  AND  HOBTICULTUBAL 
SOCIETY.— Auausr  20zh  and  21ffi. 

Tbitwelfth  ammal  Exhibition  of  this  Sociefty  was  held  on  the 
itere  dates  at  Banmoor,  Shefleld,  in  a  field  lent  for  the  parpose 


be  thrown  open 


by  Ittk  Firth,  £iq.,  who  also  iondiy  allowed  his  gsvdmis'and 

to  aU  those  visittng  the  Shew, 
was  rery  unfavouable .  to  the  Show  pzoring  a 


mahoBico  to 

The  wsather  ^  ^ 

fiancial  aaooesH,  as  rain  oontinned  falling  dozine  the  PJMter  part 

of  tbetime  the  Exhibition  remained  open  to  the  publia   The  quality 

and  (puotity  of  the  exhibits  were,  with  some  few  minor  exceptions, 

qoike  eoBsl  to  those  in  previous  years. 

The  urge  tent  devotcMi  to  the  gentlemen's  gardeners'  classes  oon- 

tained  some  fine  collections  of  stove  and  greenhonse  plants,  and 

jnaeBted  a  very  attractive  appearance.    In  the  olass  fit  six  stove 

or  greenhoose  plants  Mr.  T.  Shelley,  gankner  to  Mrs.  Hobson, 

wsi  fiist  with  a  very  fine  group,  the  principal  features  of  which 

van  good  specimens  of  Ixora  ooootnea  snperea  and  BesgainvUlea 

ghbn,  and  also  an  excellent  Miltoma  spectabilis.    In  this  same 

cfaM  Mr.  Stephens,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Brown,  and  Mr.  Walker, 

gaidenerto  B.  P.  Broombead,  Esq.,  also  exhibited  ;  Mx.  Stephens 

sfi^nig  two  remarkably  laree  and  well-flowezed  plants  ox  Hy- 

diangea  hortensis,  some  good  specimen  Palms,  and  a  fine  Clroton 

intemiptus.     Mr.  Walker  brought  Allamanda  Hendersoni  and 

CSendendron  Balfourianum,  both  very  fresh  and  finely  bloomed. 

Fbms  were  well  shown  and  in  large  numbers,  prineipally  by  the 
ame  exhibitors  as  before  named.  Mr.  Walker  biought  a  gnrnd 
ipecfaaen  of  Adiantnm  f arleyense,  such  as  kaa  xazely  been  eqnallsd 
St  any  show.  Fuchsias  and  Zonal  Qeramnms  ware  shown  in  good 
eoDdition  by  Mr.  T.  Foggin^  gardener  to  Mrs.  G.  Wilson,  who,  as 
BsnalwitLhim,  was  fintm  each  of  these  classes.  His  style  of 
gnwin^  these  plants  is  greatly  in  advance  of  what  we  usually 
matt  with  in  provincial  shows. 
Fruit  was  shown  in  excellent  condition  by  Mr.  J.  Keeling, 

SBT  to  D.  Ward,  Esq.  (the  Mayor).  His  black  and  white 
were  splendid,  and  attracted  much  attention.  Some 
eaches  were  ste^  by  Mr.  W.  Stephens.  Yegetables  were 
good  throughout,  especially  Canlifloweis,  Peas,  Potatoes,  Tarnips, 
Oseombers,  and  Tomatoes. 

The  tent  oconpied  by  the  amateurs  and  oottogen  was  re> 
naikable  for  the  number  of  very  fine  coUeotaons  of  har^  and 
Bntish  Ferns  exhibited  by  the  amateur  growers.  Mr.  J.  £adon, 
vlio  held  the  premier  position  in  this  dass,  is  the  Gbainnan  of  the 
Show  Committee,  and  he  has  been  for  many  years  past  a  very 
BQOoessful  and  enthusiastic  cultivator  of  hardy  Ferns,  and  the 
example  set  by  him  seems  to  have  induoed  many  more  amateur 
gmwers  to  toke  up  the  cultivation  of  these  plante. 

The  absence  of  one  of  the  best  fruit  cnftivators  in  tMs  neigh- 
booriiood  (Mr.  B.  Abbot,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Firth,  Bsq.},  who  has 
in  fonner  years  almost  invariably  oecapied  the  foremost  positioa 
in  iQost  of  the  fruit  classes,  was  mnch  regretted.  It  iqipeara  that 
Ina  sBiployer  has  from  some  eanse  taken  an  objection  to  eadubit- 
mg,  wiadh  is  unf ortaaatei,  as  the  fine  esamples  of  fniite  eaoh  year 
pnaeated  by  his  gandeoer  did  muob  to  stwulate  other  gardeners 
to  naater  exertions,  and  to  promote  a  healthy  feeling  of  rivalry 
auoompetitiQn. 

Wai;tham  CBOfis  Vcrx.-^!  haire.  had  one  in  fall  bearing 
&t  ttoe  yMUW)  bat  it  is  &r  bom,  flaAisfscteny*    The.  boncfaM 


are  a  splendid  length,  but  not  one-half  of  the  berries  attain 
their  full  size,  and  if  these  were  cut  out  the  bunch  would  be  a 
miserable  object.  Do  those  who  are  acquainted  with  this  Vine 
advise  me  to  grow  it  on  or  replace  it  by  a  better  ? — A.  E.  C. 


SLUGS  AND  SNAILS. 


Slugs  hav«  been  esceediogly  treablesome  this  year.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  former  are  not  so  numerous  after  a  severe 
winter.  I  have  doubted  the  correctness  of  that  assertion  for 
some  time  past,  and  now  I  am  quite  convinced  it  is  wrong. 
In  a  severe  winter  they  descend  farther  into  the  ground,  and 
there  remain  in  safety  ;  but  in  mild  winters  come  to  the  sur* 
faoe  occasionally,  and  are  killed  by  sudden  froste.  Snails,  I 
believe,  are  reduced  by  a  severe  winter,  at  least  I  find  such  to 
be  the  case. 

I  had  two  rows  of  Sansster's  No.  1  Pea  quite  destroyed  by 
slugs  this  season,  although  I  dusted  them  well  wilh  lime  on 
several  occasions ;  they  seemed  eaten  below  the  ground  as  well 
as  above,  and  other  Peas  were  much  injured,  whilst  a  neigh* 
bour  had  not  a  Pea  touched.  He  had  a  fancy  that  salt  was  a 
good  manure  for  land,  and  gave  a  dressing  to  all  his  land 
(which  was  uncropped)  and  dug  it  in.  Whether  it  did  much 
good  as  a  manure  I  cannot  say,  but  it  had  a  most  beneficial 
effect,  for  he  had  not  a  slug  in  his  garden.  The  quantity  of 
salt  used  was  just  enough  to  cover  the  ground,  as  though 
there  had  been  a  slight  fall  of  snow.  I  shall  certainly  adopt 
the  plan  next  spring,  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  when 
the  land  is  cropped. — Amateub,  Oirenoeiter. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  «Z«^gishnea8  of  my  newsman  I 
should  have  acknowledged  last  week  Ihe  kind  responses  of 
your  coirespondente  "Q.  H.  V.,"  "W.  J.  M.,  Clonmelj'*  and 
Mr.  C.  P.  Peach. 

"  G.  H.  V."  recommends  plovers  with  their  wings  clipped^ 
but  how  can  I  keep  them  in  a  garden  which  is  not  walled  in 
on  all  sides  7  "  W.  J.  M."  advises  me  to  procure  a  cluteh 
of  ducklings.  Yean  ago  I  did  that,  and  found  them  of  great 
service,  especially  under  my  Gooseberry  bushes  ;  but  they 
wanted  some  salad  and  dessert  after  their  meat,  and  consumed 
a  qnsoBtity  of  y onog  Lettueee  and  Strawberries  when  I  thought 
tliey  were  enjoying  Uieir  tistta^  as  the  Spaniards  call  the 
pleasant  slumber  after  a  sumptuous  meal. 

The  daoklings  were  eepeoially  useful  under  my  Goosebeny 
bushes.  When  I  scnvtebed  with  a  rake  the  soil  under  a  Gkxwe* 
berry  bush  as  deep  as  I  cotild  the  ducklings  went  at  it,  or  at 
what  they  found  in  it,  sitting  down  round  the  tree.  I  repeated 
the  operation  to  other  Gooseberry  treee.  The  result  was  that 
before  I  had  done  ten  trees  the  ducklings  said,  as  plain  as 
dackliogs  could  speak,  **  their  programme  was  full."  They 
enjoyed  it,  and  did  good,  for  there  was  not  a  single  caterpillw' 
on  those  bushes  the  f  oHowing  season.  But  to  retnm  to  the 
shigB.  I  have  been  trying  seme  experiments.  I  exhibited, 
as  our  doctors  say,  a  mixtare  of  oreosoto  and  water.  It  evi- 
dently was  disagreeable  to  both  dugs  and  snails^  and  killed 
the  smallest. 

I  have,  made  further  ex^^eriments  with  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
think  it  may  be  used  with  "  killing  "  effect  considerably 
diluted.    Have  any  of  your  readers  tried  a  solution  of  nitrete 

01  soda  and  water  ?  Say  how  many  ounces  to  thirty  gaUona 
of  water.  Will  Mr.  0.  P.  Peach  kindly  infomoi  me  what  pro* 
portioa  of  carbolic  aeid,  solid  or  in  adUnted  form,  to  mix  with^ 
say,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  gallons  of  wmter?     I  have  found 

2  OSS.  mixed  with  thirty  gallonsof  water  very  useful  for  bring- 
ing worms  to  the  surface  of  a  lawn  ;  if  stronger  it  killed  them,, 
or  more  probabty  merely  paralysed  them  l^ow  the  surface, 
for  they  came  up  as  strong  as  before  a  few  hours  after.  The 
diluted  dose  appeared  to  disagree  with  them,  but  they  came  to 
the  surface  and  werelef t  to  the  merey  of  the  gardener.  Which 
is  the  be^ti— «.stroBg  solution  to  kill  the  slogs  below  the  sur- 
face, or  a  weaker  coesttflSaieat  to  ccmipel  them  to  oome  to  the 
soffiaoe  to  bekiUdd?  Cm  any  of  your  readen  tell  me  the 
resnlt  of  gas  liaie^  smd.  what  weap^  of  it  to  lay  on  a  given 
ana?— G.  O.  8. 

Bosk  Yebte,  ob  Gbexs  Bobs.— About  fifteen  years  ago^ 
when  I  was  at  New  Orleans^  United  States,  I  saw  in  several 
gardens  a  Rose  in  flower  the  blooms  of  which  were  of  a  pure 
green  colour.  The  flowew  were  about  the  size  of  those  of 
Aim6e  Yibert.  It  was  coMidexed  a  curiosity,  but  not  a  rarity. 
Unfostaoately  I  ooold  not  bring  either  a  plant  or  catting,  for 
I ima»«tt  rfuftf  ioR  *'  losif^  Uffxt  through  T^tas  and  the  other 
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Bouthem  States;  but  if  anj  of  your  readers  wish  to  have 
plants  of  it  I  have  no  doubt  it  can  easily  be  obtained  from 
some  of  the  florists  there.  In  no  part  of  the  world  haye  I  ever 
seen  Tea  Roses  growing  so  Inzunantlj  and  flowering  so  glori- 
ously as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Orleans. — G.  O.  S. 


PARAFFIN— NEWTON'S  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  William  Taylor's  recommendation  of  paraffin 
as  an  insecticide  I  must  repeat  that  paraffin  is  not  soluble  in 
water,  as  I  have  prored  by  trying  it  both  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  soap,  &c.  As  to  his  caution  not  to  let  the  sun  touch 
plants  while  wet  wiHi  it,  I  would  ask — How  is  this  to  be  pre- 
vented if  it  takes  a  whole  day,  or  two  whole  days,  for  the 
sticky  oily  substance  (I  use  Mr.  Taylor's  own  words)  to  dry  ? 
In  this  gloomy  season  we  have  plenfy  of  sudden  bursts  of  sun, 
which  in  my  light  houses  would  very  soon  destroy  any  tender 
leaf  touched  with  paraffin.  But  why  use  paraffin  at  all  ?  Car- 
bolic acid  is  soluble  in  water,  and  mixed  with  soft  soap  and  a 
little  brimstone  will  destroy  thrips,  red  spider,  or  any  other 
insect  pesU  Where  mealy  bug  exists  the  best  remedy  is 
methylated  spirits  applied  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  or  better 
still  methylated  spirits  mixed  with  turpentine  and  water,  and 
syringed  off  afterwards  with  pure  water. 

In  answer  to  '*An  Old  Gboweb"  I  do  not  quite  know  the 
origin  of  Newton's  Seedling  Strawberry,  but  it  quite  corre- 
sponds to  his  description.  I  had  it  from  Mr.  Harcourt's  garden 
At  Whitwell.  The  quality,  as  far  as  flavour  is  concerned,  is 
not  particularly  good,  but  it  is  very  firm,  produces  very  good- 
looking  fruit,  and  some  very  fine,  but  its  great  merit  is  its  pro- 
digious bearing  qualities.  I  cannot  endorse  your  correspon- 
dent's remarks  on  the  method  of  growing  Grove  End  Scarlet. 
It  is  no  use  going  back  to  inferior  methods,  nor  is  there  any 
necessity  for  so  doing. 

The  suggestion  of  "  G.  O.  S.,"  of  using  straw  bottle  holders 
and  masons'  laths,  is  good  in  its  way,  but  the  plan  would  not 
do  on  a  large  scale.  Nothing  is  simpler  than  chopped  straw 
for  protecting  the  fruit.— 0.  P.  Pbach. 


makes  the  prettiest  hedge  of  any  evergreen  I  ever  saw.  It 
is  kept  closely  cut,  is  al^ut  4  feet  in  height,  and  its  delicate 
green  colour  and  pleasing  surface  point  it  out  as  being  salt- 
able  for  making  hedges  of  the  most  ornamental  description.— M. 


ROYAL  WESTERN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
PLYMOUTH.— August  19th  akd  20th. 

The  forty-second  annual  summer  display  of  this  popular  Society 
was  held  in  the  Hoe  Park,  Plymouth,  on  the  above  dates,  and,  as 
it  was  remarked  at  the  Judges'  dinner,  the  Society  never  had  a 
1)etter  exhibition  and  worse  weather.  It  ramed  moessantiy  on 
the  first  day,  and  the  visitors  were  so  few  as  to  almost  dishearten 
the  hard-working  executive  :  but  on  the  second  day  the  weather 
improved,  and  the  visitors  fiocked  in  such  numbers  that  in  the 
evening  the  tents  were  crowded,  and  several  pounds  in  advance 
of  last  year  were  taken  at  the  gates. 

The  exhibits  were  arranged  m  four  large  marquees,  the  schedule 
consisting  of  eighty-nine  classes  besides  several  spedal  prises. 
The  principal  class  (open)  was  for  twenty  specimens  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  half  in  flower,  three  exhibitors  competing. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  J.  Lawless, 
Eso^  St.  Leonard's,  Exeter ;  the  second  to  Mr.  Salway,  gardener 
to  H.  B.  Mildmay,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Society ;  and  the 
third  to  Mr.  Rowe,  gardener  to  F.  Parkin,  Esq.,  Exeter,  all  exhi- 
biting well.  Mr.  Cole  also  took  the  borough  Membm'  prize  for 
twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  was  also  fortunate  in 
obtaining  several  other  first  prizes— namely,  for  six  Perns,  for  a 
single  specimen  foliage  plant  with  a  magnificent  example  of  Croton 
Disraeli,  for  a  greenhouse  plant  with  a  large  Phormium  tenax 
variegatnm,  for  a  Fern  with  Davallia  Mooreana,  and  for  a  single 
Heath  with  a  fine  plant  of  Erica  Jacksoni. 

In  the  class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  Rowe 
oocapied  the  first  position,  although  followed  very  closely  by  Mr. 
€.  Warren,  mrdener  to  J.  Bulteel,  Esq^  Pamphlete.  Mr.  Salway 
And  Mr.  Brighton,  gardener  to  the  JBarl  of  Mount  Edgcnmbe, 
•exhibited  excellent  groups  of  stove  and  greenhouse  decorative 
plants.  Balsams,  Fuchsias,  Coleuses,  and  Mignonette  were  all 
exhibited  largely  and  well.  Good  Achimenes  came  from  Capt. 
Tolcher ;  while  Messrs.  Render  A  Sons  staged  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  their  fine  Amaranthus  Henderi  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
besides  the  newer  varieties  of  Coleuses  in  fine  condition.  Mr. 
Laing  of  Forest  Hill  exhibited  a  collection  of  Tuberous  Begonias, 
which  were  very  much  admired. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  very  good,  and  the  vegetables  were 
excellent.  Mr.  Dillon  and  his  staff  are  to  be  oongraiulated  on 
their  success. 

Thuja  Lobbi  as  a  Hedge  Plant. —  At  St  Fagan*s 
Castie,  near  Cardiff,  there  is  a  maze  of  considerable  extent, 
&e  hedges  of  which  are  formed  of  tfaii  Thuja,  and  it  certainly 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES.— No.  8. 

August. — ^When  present  at  the  National  Show,  sonthem 

section,  I  was  so  happy  as  to  become  introduced  to  Lady , 

who  spoke  most  entnusiastically  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee. 
From  what  she  said  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many  are  in 
the  same  predicament  as  she  is.  She  informed  me  that  she 
purchased  her  plants  in  April,  "  packed  up  nicely  as  Cabbage 
plants  are."  The  gardener  also  planted  them  oarefallj,  and 
the  lemlt  was  no  growth  and  no  bloom.  I  will  endeavour  to 
describe  how  to  have  a  good  bloom  in  the  open  ground. 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  have  cold  frames  for  wintering  the 
plants  in,  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  procure  them,  say 
about  the  middle  of  October,  when  two  plants  should  be  placed 
in  a  pot  4  inches  wide,  the  plants  near  the  edge  of  the  pot 
The  oest  compost  for  them  is  maiden  loam  (,if  strong  mix 
some  sand)  with  a  small  proportion  of  leaf  mould  and  cbaned 
refuse.  Drain  the  pots  well  to  enable  the  water  to  pass 
away  freely,  otherwise  the  soil  would  become  sour.  Water 
with  a  rose  immediately  after  potting ;  when  the  foUage  is 
dry  close  the  frame  for  a  few  days  until  the  plants  begm  to 
emit  fresh  roots,  when  all  the  air  possible  snould  be  given 
them,  only  keeping  off  the  drenching  rains.  From  this  time 
until  planting  time  they  will  require  very  littie  attention  except 
protection  in  bad  weather,  and  if  very  frosty,  as  last  winter, 
covering  the  frames  with  a  few  mats ;  but  at  all  times  endea- 
vour to  provide  a  circulation  of  air  through  the  frame  some 
time  during  the  day.  At  the  end  of  February  the  plants  should 
have  a  thorough  deaoing,  removing  all  dust  and  dead  ends 
from  the  foliage.  If  the  weather  is  open  and  the  plants  are 
dry  give  a  g^xl  watering  when  g^wth  commences.  Aboat 
the  middle  of  March  if  the  weather  is  fine  the  plants  can  be 
placed  out  in  the  beds  or  borders  as  required ;  after  this 
they  wUl  only  require  ordinary  attention,  bearing  in  mind  that 
a  poor  soil  will  give  a  poor  bloom  and  vice  ver^d. 

Those  who  have  not  convenience  for  wintering  the  plants 
will  find  it  best  to  arrange  with  some  grower,  so  as  to  have  the 
plants  in  pots  from  him  when  wanted  at  planting  time.  Bear 
m  mind  only  to  deal  with  respectable  dealers,  otherwise  the 
plants  may  prove  to  be  anytldng  but  what  was  expected.  The 
oloom  from  the  plants  will  generally  consist  of  only  one  spindle 
(fiower  stem)  per  plant,  some  varieties  excepted  bearing  four 
to  six  fiowers.  Where  large  blooms  are  wanted  thin  the  bnds 
down  to  two  or  three  on  each  stem. 

With  regard  to  after  cultivation  see  the  monthly  notes  given 
in  the  Journal  on  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  beds.  Some 
varieties  are  very  liable  to  have  burst  pods,  and  it  should  be 
the  endeavour  of  the  cultivator  only  to  procure  such  sorts  as 
are  not  given  to  bursting. 

WOBK  FOB  THE  MONTH. — ^Push  forward  the  layering  as 
fast  as  possible.  Even  in  late  districts,  although  the  floweis 
may  not  yet  have  shown  colour,  layering  had  better  be  done 
at  once,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the 
stems  will  be  too  brittie  for  layering  in  the  ordinaiy  waj. 
Hie  only  plan  that  can  be  adopted  with  safety  is  to  layer  a 
joint  or  two  nearer  tiie  plant  than  in  ordinary  seasons.  The 
result  will  be  that  the  layers  will  be  long,  but  this  is  better 
than  having  them  badly  rooted  or  not  rooted  at  all,  which 
might  be  the  case  if  the  operation  be  deferred.  When 
layering  before  the  plants  are  in  fiower  it  will  be  neceasaiy 
to  keep  the  layers  belonging  to  each  plant  all  together,  so 
that  if  a  plant  proves  to  be  out  of  colour  the  layers  from  it 
can  be  kept  clear  from  the  general  stock,  as  many  sorts  when 
once  run  never  come  back  to  the  fiorist  type,  although  the 
plfioits  may  be  grown  for  years. 

All  good  fiowers  not  required  for  exhibition  purposes  should 
be  creased  for  seed,  keeping  the  bees  from  them  until  you  m 
satisfied  that  impr^^iation  has  taken  place,  when  a  few  of  the 
petals  should  be  extracted  to  give  room  for  the  swelling  of 
the  seed  vessel,  also  splitting  down  the  side  of  the  caljx  to  its 
base  and  removing  one  of  tiie  segments  from  the  lowest  side, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  water  from  lodging  inside.  As  the  tips 
of  the  calyx  turn  yellow  and  the  seed  vessel  pushes  forward 
they  may  be  shortened,  extracting  the  petals  one  by  ofie  ts 
they  decay,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  seed  vessel  whilst 
doing  so.  Bear  in  mind  not  to  fertilise  the  fiowers  aftej^ 
plants  ate  layered,  as  it  is  yery  rare  that  any  seed  will  he 
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prodnoed.  Pay  attention  to  the  watering  of  the  layers  in  dry 
weather,  as  they  are  easily  affected  if  the  weather  proves  dry, 
^e  «»t»  ^  the  plants  in  this  stage  being  so  near  the  surface. 
FUmta  in  Beds. — The  same  rule  applies  to  them  as  to  those 
in  pots,  only  before  commencing  to  layer  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
give  the  groond  a  thorough  watering  with  lime  water,  which 
win  generally  destroy  those  small  black  sings  which  are  so 
trouhleaome  to  the  cultiyator.  When  grown  in  beds  there  is 
BO  PBcewity  to  layer  all  the  growths,  only  peg  them  down 
to  prevent  the  winds  from  breaking  them  off.  The  plan 
they  adopt  in  the  north  when  layers  are  not  particularly 
wanted  is  to  layer  just  a  few  of  the  plants  that  are  full  of 
ywmg  growth.  These  are  removed  when  rooted,  whilst  the 
old  stool  is  grown  on  through  the  winter,  with  the  result  that 
few  erf  them  are  ever  Ipst  in  the  winter  months,  whilst  being 
w  ^ngly  established  they  produce  splendid  bloom  the  fol- 
lowii^  season  after  being  cleaned  and  top-dressed  in  March. 
When  ihe  flowers  are  grown  in  this  manner  they  call  it  grow- 
ing &em  on  the  bush. 

SdMimfs. — ^Those  who  intend  wintering  these  in  the  open 
djonld  plant  at  once;  but  if  intended  to  be  wintered  in  frames 
ttey  may  remain  in  the  boxes  until  October,  when  they  ought 
to  be  iiiaoed  in  small  pots  (4  inches  diameter),  one  or  two 
gnto  in  each  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants.  Any  seed- 
l^  which  may  have  bloomed  in  the  open  ground  and  possess 
exoq)tional  merits  may  now  be  taken  up,  potted,  and  in  a  day 
or  two  layered.  My  friend  Mr.  Podwell  tells  me  that  he 
layeted  all  his  seedlings  last  year  in  pots  and  did  not  lose 
oofcTo  those  who  are  infirm  or  too  ponderous  for  ground 
Isyering  it  is  a  great  boon  to  be  able  with  certainty  to  pro- 
pagate them  in  this  manner.— Gbo.  Budd. 


generosity.  Besides  her  two  sons  the  deceased  lady  leaves 
five  daughters.  The  funeral  took  place  yesterday  (Wednesday) 
in  the  Brompton  Cemetery,  and  was  attended  by  a  huge  num- 
ber of  sorrowing  friends. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 


THE  DAMASK  ROSE. 
Oir  the  31st  July  you  inserted  a  letter  from  me  in  reference 
to  the  early  history  of  the  old  double  yellow  Rose.  I  have 
amoe  come  across  a  passage  relating  to  that  of  the  Damask 
Bose,  which  I  venture  to  send  to  you.  It  oocuis  in  Lord 
Bacon's  "  Sylva  Sylvarum,"  century  vii.,  par.  659  (see  Bohn*s 
edition  of  Baoon*s  works,  1864,  vol.  i.  p.  166) :  — «'  The 
coming  of  trees  and  plants  in  certain  regions  and  not  in  others 
Bsoanetimes  casual,  for  many  have  been  translated  and  have 
promred  well,  as  Damask  Boses  that  have  not  been  known  in 
angland  above  a  hundred  years  and  now  are  so  common." 
13b8  extract  is  taken  from  a  work  written  in  the  last  five  yeare 
flf  Ixffd  Bacon's  life,  and  consequently  would  carry  back  the 
ffltrodnction  of  the  Damask  Bose  to  some  date  between  the 
yean  1521  and  1626  A.D.  The  statement  itself  may  not  be 
wffieiently  exact  to  establish  the  point,  but  Lord  Bacon's  habit 
of  accuracy  and  his  love  of  horticulture  give  it  a  distinct  value. 
Hsjrdn  C«  Dictionary  of  Dates,"  edition  1878)  assigns  1543  as  the 
date  of  introduction  of  this  variety  from  southern  Europe,  but 
I  know  not  upon  what  authority. 

Besides  the  Damask  lord  Bacon  mentions  in  other  places 
tee  more  varieties  of  Bose  existing  in  Eneland  about  1697^ 
m,  smgle  and  double  Musk  Boses  and  red  Boses  (see  Essay 
xItI  of  Gardens,  &c.).  I  cannot  identify  the  latter ;  possibly  it 
was  the  emphatic  style  by  which  in  Lord  Bacon's  days  the 
BOK  dedicated  to  the  Lancastrian  party  was  still  known.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  solve  the  point  7— J.  Fbbdbbigk  Hall. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MRa  VEITCH. 

Wx  vmet  to  announce  the  death  of  Mrs.  Yeitch,  of  Stanley 

House,  Chelsea,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Yeitch,  the  former 

PTOfirietor  of  the  great  nursery  business  with  which  the  entire 

Mrticnltaral  world  is  familiar.     During  the  lifetime  of  her 

late  husband  Mrs.  Yeitch  was  well  known  to  many  who  visited 

tfae  establishment,  and  from  the  decease  of  Mr.  Yeitch  in  1869 

WIS  tfae  proprietress  of  the  business  together  with  her  sons,  Mr. 

Hany  and  Mr.  Arthur  Yeitch.  The  deceased  lady,  whose  loss  is 

Boonied  by  many  beyond  her  family  circle,  had  for  a  con* 

Bderable  time  been  in  failing  health,  m  consequence  of  which 

Ae  had^lately  with  her  dau^ters  been  staying  at  Eastbourne, 

where  she  quietiy  and  peaodrully  passed  away  on  the  22nd  inst, 

aged  sixty-two  years.    By  her  removal  an  estimable  family 

k)8es  an  honoured  head,  the  numerous  employ^  of  the  firm  a  real 

fiiead,  and  many  a  xieedy  sufEerer  in  the  district  a  practical 

ben^^ictor.    Even  far  beyond  what  may  be  termed  her  home 

district  Mrs.  Yeitch  in  a  quiet  manner  rendered  aid  to  many 

wxtfay  objects,  and  she  will  be  remembered  for  her  wide 

lympmy  with  distress  in  erexy  form,  and  her  &r-reaching 


MUSHROOM  HOUSE. 

Mushroom  beds  for  affording  the  winter  supply  must  be  formed 
withont  farther  delay.  The  most  suitable  materials  are  horse 
droppings  direct  from'  the  stables.  It  is  a  capital  plan  to  place  a 
wheelbarrow  under  cover  in  such  a  position  that  the  droppin^^ 
can  be  placed  in  it.  This,  however,  is  not  always  practicable,  m 
which  case  the  shaking  over  of  stable  litter  during  dry  weather 
should  be  continued  until  sufficient  material  is  secured.  The 
strawy  particles  not  only  increase  the  bulk  but  aid  indrvingit 
and  mamtain  the  bed  m  a  fresh  state  for  a  lengthened  time. 
Expose  the  manure  if  possible  in  an  open  shed  to  £y,  and  when 
only  sufficient  moisture  can  be  observed  in  it  under  pressure  from 
the  hand  as  will  admit  of  its  being  beaten  into  a  compact  mass  it 
is  ready  for  making  up.  If  the  beds  are  formed  on  shelves  make 
them  not  less  than  12  inches  in  depth,  and  they  need  not  exceed 
15  inches,  beating  the  material  very  firmly  so  as  to  retain  the 
heat,  or  it  may  be  placed  into  the  beds  loosely  to  a  depth  of 
about  3  feet,  aUowinflr  it  to  remain  so  until  a  gentle  warmth  is 
generated,  tiien  tread  and  beat  it  down  as  firmly  as  possible. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  bed  is  steady  at  75^  make  holes  about 
9  inches  apart  every  way,  and  insert  firmly  in  each  a  piece  of  spawn 
about  2  inches  square,  and  cover  about  an  inch  deep  and  beat  the 
bed  well  over.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the  bed  may 
be  covered  with  about  2  inches  of  turhr  loam  of  such  a  texture 
and  moisture  as  can  be  beaten  into  a  firm  mass.  In  about  six 
weeks  the  Mushrooms  will  make  their  appearance,  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  bed  moist  by  sixrinklings  as 
necessary,  avoidmg  overwatering. 

FRUIT  H017SBS. 

Figi.-^ln  the  earliest  Fi^  house  the  trees  will  now  be  ripen- 
ing their  wood,  and  watering  may  be  lUscontinued,  air  being 
admitted  very  liberally.  If,  however,  the  second  crop  is  not  ;^et 
ripened  moderate  moisture  in  the  soil  will  be  necessary  with 
a  rather  free  circulation  of  warm  air  to  insure  high  quality  in 
the  fruit.  We  prefer  placing  trees  in  pots  out  of  doors  if  the 
wood  be  ripe,  but  the  season  is  so  exceptional  that  the  cultivator 
will  require  to  exeroise  his  judgment ;  in  either  case  encourage 
surface  roots  by  a  top-dressing  of  decayed  manure  or  crushed 
bones.  In  Fi^  nouses  where  the  trees  grow  too  strong,  producing 
fruit  veiy  indifferently,  it  is  sound  practice  to  cironmscribe  the 
roots,  confining  them  to  borders  about  8  feet  in  width.  If  the 
bottom  be  well  drained  a  top^lressing  of  rich  turfy  loam  may  be 
given  after  the  root-pruning,  with  about  a  tenth  of  old  lime 
rubbish  and  a  sprinkling  of  b^ne  dust ;  but  if  the  border  be  not 
well  drained  or  is  too  rich  it  will  be  j^referable  to  lift  the 
trees  as  soon  as  the  leaves  show  indications  of  falling,  root- 
prune  them  and  replant  in  eood  soiL  For  drainage  employ  oroken 
oricks  and  old  lime  rubbish  about  a  foot  deep,  mixmg  about  a 
tenth  of  the  latter  with  good  turfy  loam  and  a  twentieth  of  crushed 
bones.  The  soil  should  be  well  rammed  in  about  the  roots.  So 
much  pruning  or  stopping  of  the  growths  will  not  be  required  as 
when  the  trees  are  growing  in  wide  borders. 

VxMt. — ^The  weather  is  extremely  unfavourable  for  the  ripening 
of  late  Grapes,  the  borders  being  saturated  with  moisture  outside, 
resulting  in  an  undue  amount  of  lateral  growth  and  the  swelling  of 
the  hemes  to  an  unusual  size.    Keep  the  laterals  well  thinned,  and 
thereby  admit  as  much  light  as  possible  to  insure  the  finishing 
of  the  cro^,  not  by  hurge  reductions  of  foliage  at  a  time,  but  by 
frequent  pmoUngs.   Where  spare  lights  are  at  hand  emplov  them 
to  tnrow  off  heavy  rains  and  to  secure  greater  warmth  to  tne  soiL 
This  will  not  only  assist  the  present  crop  to  finish  satisfactorily, 
but  will  help  to  secure  the  ripening  of  tne  wood.    Fires  will  be 
necesaury  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  70°  to  75°  at  night 
and  60°  to  86°  by  day,  accompanied  with  a  free  droulation  of  air 
night  and  day.  as  it  will  require  sharp  firing  to  finish  off  late 
Grapes  before  the  days  are  too  short  to  admit  of  its  continuance  ; 
indeed  more  may  be  done  in  the  next  six  weeks  than  in  twice  the 
time  later  on.    Those  Grapes  well  advanced  in  ripening  may  have 
the  atmospheric  moisture  gradually  reduced ;  those  onhr  colouring 
should  have  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture  to  assist  £heir  swelf 
ing,  not  neglecting  the  inside  borders  for  water  as  may  be  neces- 
sary.   lAte  Gnpes  are  so  backward  that  without  extra  attention  to 
firing  and  ventilation  they  will  never  ripen.    Yinea  from  which  the 
Grapes  have  been  cut  must  not  be  overlooked.    All  laterals  should 
be  closely  stopped,  and  a  dry  warm  atmosphere  maintained  to 
secure  the  thorougn  maturation  of  the  wood,  preserving  the  old 
leaves  as  long  as  possible,  giving  an  occasional  washing  with  the 
engine  on  fine  evenings  to  free  them  from  red  spider.    Grapes 
hanging  should  have  a  circulation  of  dry  air  secured  to  them  by 

Snue  firing  as  may  be  necessary  durins  the  day  only,  examining 
e  bunches  freqnentljr  for  shanked  or  decayed  berries. 
pMchei  and  ^sotoriasff.— The  fruit  in  the  latest  houses  will 
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reqnire  artificial  heat,  and  the  wvteiing  at  the  roots  must  onlr  be  i  need  not  have  the  roots  reduced  so  maoh.    Pdt  in  tnrfy  loam, 

— ^ — ._  .^ — ^    _«  .-^^  ..        ..     .  ,,  ,     ii.t^_    adding  about  a  sixth  of  well-deoajed  manoie,  theioughly  inoor- 

poiatine  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  soil  open.  Pelargoniums  can 
hardly  be  potted  too  firmly ;  plaoe  the  plants  near  to  the  glsis 
in  a  light  pit  or  house,  syringe  eyerj  afternoon,  and  afford  ple&ty 
of  air.  Old  plants  of  Cyclamens  should  be  tnsned  out  of  t&  pots 
and  have  the  drainage  rectified  if  defectiye. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  287  and  288,  High  HoH>om,  Loadonr- 
lUustraUd  Catdlogut  of  Bulb*  and  other  PUmtt. 

Sutton  <fc  Sons,  Readings— /7iiM^*ate(f  Bulb  Cat&iogtie  amd  Luk  if 
PhamU  and  Seed: 

B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nntseries,  Upper  HoUoimj, 
London.— Coto^^ue  ofBvib*y  Fruk  Trwty  and  Boms. 

Osbom  <&  Sons,  Fulham. — Caialogw  €f  H^aeiiUh$  OMd  Tuliptk 

Daniels  Brothers,  Norwich. — Illustrated  Bvlb  Catalogue. 

Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Grarden,  London. — Catalogue  of  Bulbs, 

Dickson  A  Robinson,  12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester;— Coto^oyiiet 
of  Bulbs  and  Botes, 

Stephen  Brown,  Weston-super-Mare. — Catalogue  of  Bulbt  ani 
other  FloweringPlants. 

Louis  Van  Houtte,  Ghent,  Bekgjxxm.'^Oaialogue  <f  Bhododm' 
droHS  asui  Ataleas, 


moderate,  though  sufficient  to  maintain  the  foliage  in  a  healthy 
.state.  Much  gross  wood  is  being  made  by  trees  in  late  houses. 
Laterals  must  be  stopped,  as  that  is  preferable  to  remoring  many 
shoots,  which  might  cause  other  buds  to  start  into  growth.  As 
trees  in  succession  houses  become  cleared  of  fruit  thin  out  all  shoots 
not  required,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  all  the 
sun  acd  air  possible  to  thoroughly  mature  the  wood,  going  oxer 
the  trees  witn  the  garden  engine  to  cleanse  them  as  far  as  possible 
from  red  spider,  not  neglecting  the  inside  borders  for  water. 
Gentle  fires  will  be  adyantageous,  where  the  wood  is  strong  and 
the  situation  cold  and  damp,  for  securing  matured  growth. 

Pines. — Suckers  from  the  summer-fruiting  plants  will  soon  need 
repotting,  shifting  the  strongest  into  their  miiting  pots  as  soon  as 
they  are  ready,  affording  the  plants  a  position  near  the  glass  in  a 
light  airy  house  where  they  are  kept  gradually  growing  during 
the  winter  months.  They  start  readily  in  May  or  June,  and 
yield  a  supply  of  fruit  for  early  autumn  use.  The  remainder  of  the 
plants  may  be  wintered  in  7  or  8-inch  pots,  and  transferred  to  the 
larger  size  pots  in  spring,  and  with  strong  suckers  of  Smooth- 
leaved  Cayenne  and  Charlotte  Rothschild  started  last  March 
will  provide  a  succession  of  fruit  throu^out  the  winter  months, 
aided  by  Queens  and  otiier  varieties  which  were  started  at  the 
same  time.  About  this  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  effect  a  re* 
arrangement  of  the  plants  that  were  started  last  autumn.  Manv 
of  the  free^fruiting  Kinds  will  have  fruit  swelling  off,  and  sach 

Slants  should  be  separated  from  those  not  now  in  that  con- 
Ition,  but  which  have  completed  the  growth.  These  i^nts  will 
mere  neadily  start  into  fruit  at  the  required  time  if  snbjeoted  to 
freer  ventilation  for  the  next  six  weeks  than  if  kept  in  an  atmo- 
sphere <xn)iducive  to  growth ;  thM^ore  ventilate  freely  when  the 
temperature  of  the  house  exceeds  80°,  with  a  mean  of  88^  at  the 
roots.  Wh««  fruit  is  swelling  off  keep  the  air  moderately  sup- 
plied with  moisture,  admitting  a  little  air  early  in  the  morning  to 
S-omote  evaporation  before  the  sun's  rays  fall  oireotlyon  thefrait. 
ipe  fruits  required  to  be  kept  should  be  removed  to  a  shady 
house  having  an  abundant  supply  of  air. 

Orchard  Bouse. — Aprioots  are  fnilv  a  month  late  In  ripening. 
The  midseason  Peaches  are  usually  about  this  time  fully  npe,  but 
excepting  the  very  early  varieties,  such  as  Early  Beatriee  and 
!Barly  Louise,  none  have  as  yet  ripened.  All  fruit  trees  whether 
in  ^ts  or  planted  out  should  be  kept  somewhat  drier  when  the 
fruit  is  approaching  maturity,  but  the  moisture  at  the  roots 
must  not  be  so  reduced  as  to  affect  the  foHage,  and  syringing 
must  cease.  It  is  desirable  to  plaoe  trees  with  the  fmit  ripening 
together  in  a  part  of  the  house  by  themselves,  so  that  those 
not  in  thsft  oondition  may  be  syringed  as  required,  whilst  the 
others  are  kept  dry.  Although  abundanoe  of  air  is  advisable 
when  the  fruit  is  ripening  a  departure  must  be  made  from  the 
rule  this  season,  otherwise  many  nrnits  will  never  ripen  perfectly ; 
therefore  continue  to  close  the  ventilators  early  in  the  afternoon  ; 
85^  or  even  90^  from  sun  heat  will  do  no  harm,  provided  air  has 
been  given  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  and  a  little  is  again  ad- 
mitted ac  night  to  prevent  a  stagnant  or  vitiated  atmosphere, 
little  pinching  or  stopping  of  shoots  will  now  be  required,  although 
gross  shoots  may  occasionally  be  developed,  and  they  should  be 
stopped  or  removed  altogether.  As  the  fruit  is  removed  from  the 
trees  they  will  require  to  be  repeatedly  syringed  to  free  the  foliage 
of  insect  pests,  and  watering  at  the  roots  must  be  given  as 
required  to  maintain  the  leaves  in  good  oondition. 

FTX)WBIt  OARDSR. 

The  early  summer  was  particularly  unfavourable  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  fiowera  on  such  plants  as  Pelargoniums,  and  the  growth 
of  the  more  tender  i)}ants  employed  in  the  subtropical  garden  and 
elsewhere  has  likewise  been  retarded.  Although  the  summer  has 
been  so  unfavourable  to  the  class  of  plants  ordinarily  employed 
as  summer  bedders,  herbaoeous  plants  have  been  unusually  attrac- 
tive, and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  modem  system  of 
flower  gardening  has  caused  encroachments  to  be  made  on  the 
mixed  border  almost  to  the  extent  of  pushing  so  istcresting  and 
beautiful  a  class  of  plants  out  of  cultivation.  Mixed  borden  of 
various  flowers  afford  ftir  more  satbfying  pleasure  to  the  real 
lover  of  flowers  than  maeses  of  colour.  In*  seasons  like  the 
present  much  might  be  written  in  favour  of  carpet  bedding ;  the 
plants  emploved  are  bright  and  very  effective.  The  propagation 
of  bedding  plants  shcmid  now  be  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible. 
Insert  Pelargonium  cuttings  at  onoe,  as  the  eairlier  they  axe  struck 
the  safer  they  will  pass  the  winter.  A  few  store  pots  or  pans  of 
Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Heliotropes,  Ageratums,  dbc.,  will,  if  safely 
wintered,  afford  an  abundant  snp^y  of  cuttings  in  spring,  and 
phmts  propaffBted  in  spring  of  those  and  similar  plants  are  pre- 
ferable to  older  plants. 

FLART  HOVBBS. 

Greenkome.—lhQ  latest-flowered  Pelargoniums  shovld  now  be 

cut  down  as  advised  for  the  earlier  plants,  allowing  them  to  beoome 

dry  previously,  placing  them  at  onoe  in  a  i^t  or  frame.    The 

earliest  cut  down  plants  must  be  shaken  out  before  the  shoots  are 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  **  The  Bditon" 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondentv, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiaole  trouble  and  expeaaa. 

Ybllow  Plums  for  flaunr-WTOT  Wall  iff.  T.  (?.).—T*e  JefflRMo 
Plum  will  probably  suit  you.  The  tree  is  a  free  grower  and  good  besrar» 
and  the  fruit  is  large  and  of  excellent  flavonr. 

Potatoes  DBCAvme  (/.  ^.,  B«Hty>.— Yevr  Asfalsaf  Potatoes  aze,  we  fnr» 
like  those  of  many  other8«8initt«n  with  the  mozrain.  We  kn»w  of  no  tMtMr 
means  of  arrestlxig  the  disease  than  spreading  the  tubers  out  thtoly  in  a 
Tery  dry  plaoe.  Some  gardeners  dust  the  Potatoes  with  Ume^  wbidiinaerte 
usiCiil  in  drying  up  eynwntve  moisture. 

BUDDHio  BOSM  (Z>.  /diiMu).  —  Froridsd  the  taaork  of  the  Biisr  or 
Manetti  stodca  *'nins"  freely  yea  may  insert  tha  buds  new.  We  bavs 
budded  many  Boeas  in  Septembw  sucoeesfally.  The  buds  reanain  dcniDBBt 
until  the  spring  and  then  grow  strongly.  The  buds  starting  now  are  yaj 
liable  to  be  destroyed,  as  the  growth  caanot  be  matved  before  winter. 

PnacH  Trbb  Otbhobowdbd  {A  r&unff  a»rdoier)r-Y«tt  nnr  cut  oat 
some  of  the  stroogest  growths  at  onoe,  so  that  those  that  axe  of  madisn 
Btcength,  shorter  jointed,  and  which  give  promise  of  forming  frsit  huda 
plentifully f  may  have  more  light  and  air  to  mature  them.  If  the  1z«e  i^nn 
luxuriant  we  should  lift  it,  oc  at  any  rate  root-prone  it,  ndsing  some  of  the 
more  fibrous  roots  and  plaeiBg  them  near  the  soifaoe  in  fresh  soil,  P"*ug 
the  soil  veiy  fhrmly.  Tou  may  do  this  at  oiioe»  and  if  bright  weathec  sboaU 
follow  you  can  easUy  shade  the  trellis  foe  a  few  hours  as  reqnirad  to  keep 
the  foliage  fresh  until  fresh  roots  are  produced. 

iNCREAsma  Pansibs  {Suburban)./— As  the  season  has  been  so  doll  and 
wet  you  will  probably  And  that  the  young  growths  issuing  from  tha  i^sia 
of  the  plants  have  rooSa  at  the  base.  Then  zuotsd  side  shoots shoalato 
sloped  off  when  they  are  about  S  iaclm  in  Isagth  and  plantsd  in  a  pn 
in  a  rather  shaded  position  but  not  under  trees,  and  you  will  s^^^J'']* 
healthy  young  plants.  Side  shoots  the*  have  not  rooted  will,  if  iB«rtw  tt 
vary  sandy  soil  and  pcoteoted  with  a  haniUgbt,  emit  roots  readily  tt  as 
cuttings  are  shaded  for  a  time  and  k»pi  nuMst.  They  mast  be  taksn  oc 
and  inserted  when  quite  young  and  fresh,  for  if  their  stems  are  hoUow  ana 
flowers  are  showing  very  few  OE  the  cuttings  will  strike. 

Wintering  Coleubeb  (Z.  a.,  JSra4/ord).— You  cannot  prawrTe  C<*gJJ 
in  a  greenhouse  having  a  miuimni  temperature  of  46®  in  tlie  winter.  fWy 
aoB  Btove  plants  and  require  a  tempocatanaof  not  less  than  ^^  ^**J^ 
them  Buocessfttlly.  As  the  varieties  yoo  have  purchased  ars  good,  »<*  "^ 
your  means  for  preserving  tiiem  aze  so  inadequate,  you  bad  better  mi  • 
neighbouring  gardener  having  a  plant  stove  to  accept  a  few  cuttings  now. 
These  wUl  strike  readily,  and  will  not  take  up  much  room  in  the  wm«r» 
and  will  afford  an  ample  supply  of  onttiags  for  spring  propagation. 

PROPaeATlNQ  BUONDilfBXS  (/.  JTaaon).— If  yi9n«alectcattfaigsolM|' 
jointed  tol«sbIy  ISzm  shoobs,  not  sappy  growths,  about  6  inches  in  ^^^'Vf* 
and  insert  them  firmly  S  inches  deep  In  saud  under  a  handUgbt^m 
pots  to  be  kept  cloae  in  a  frame,  the  sand  to  be  constantly  o^^^^^rH 
the  cuttings  will  strike,  and  if  they  aze  potted  ia  good  but  rather  Ughtaw 
will  speedily  f«rm  attractive  little  planta, 

AmvbiiOPBIB  Vbitohii  HOT  CohOVKOfQ  (iVfyifarwO'^The  vary  ■»•■» 
you  have  adopted  to  induce  the  foliage  toaasame  the  rich  ^^^'^^^'^^'^ 
that  is  so  much  admired  have  inrevented  the  foliage  ooloirring.  ''^Jj^ 
deep,  and  wen-manuxed  site  with  liquid  manure  oceaaioaaUy  "  would  piwPPy 
the  plant's  growth  and  retard  the  coloarlaff  of  the  tdbatf^  Vzf!»l 
never  ootoors  so  well aa  when  grown  in  very  firm  and  not  rich  *"*'^Jfi7 
sunny  situation.  As  your  plant  attains  agCi  OJod  has  qpaoe  to  extoii  vssHt 
it'Wttl  no  doubt  sasnaw  its  bright  autnnmal  garb. 

CfLTTB  BOOT  IN  CABBAGES  (Gf.  2),  irafco«-<m-?7iam«^.— the  8pedn>fl» 
subodtted  are  badly  affected  with  this  dlsuiaei  but  If  oar  nKmonrX]*!^ 
theaeyoQ  sent  bcfon  warn  aa  bad  or  wsoa.  It  is  strange  that  the  |W^ 
should  be  more  genaraUy  attacked  this  seaaon,aA  dry  weather  is  naiag 
favourable  to  the  increase  of  the  weevil,  the  larvie  of  which  <^°^^^^ 
disease  Icuown  asaortmry  by  feedteg  on  the  soft  portion  of  the  root*  *°|" 


^ft  T^^J^^  th^-otion  of  thai,  rojrt.  wUl.  glre  a  cheek  gS^S  tSL^StSS  ^r'XSin^SXSS^f,^^ 
to  tne  after  growth.  Beduoe  the  roots  oonsiderably  m  the  oaae  of  small  warts  from  the  rvots,  which  can  easily  be  done  when  tbey  •»  ^ 
Old  plants  tibt  aie  ae  large  ae  desired ;  but  any  tbat  ave  saaail    yong  state;  Ch)o±  dreirtngsaf  cbaieoal  duM  or  soot  pointed  In  «nh«i» 


Aaga^m,Ufn,} 


JOUBNAL  OF  HOSHCULTOBS  AKD  GOTTAOB  GABDBVEB. 
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)  iRBidA  te  ftnmd  vary  taHtteHhUsid  In  khm  mmi  tbej  bava  ptowd 
Hie  appUMtiMk  of  gM  lime  In  mnaSX  gmatitlM  bM  alto 
id«d  for  tbe  4«taraetkm  of  the  lurm.  If  applied  in  the 
fimm  taai  to  five  baahels  per  acre  thoold  not  be  exceeded ;  but  if 
in  tbe  aatcnnn  it  Biaj  be  spxead  on  the  gronnd  at  the  rate  of 
Inenty  bosbels  per  acre,  and  be  qok  in  and  ^vell  inoorporated  with  tbe  soil 
ti  tiN  MpdDg.  we  bare  raeently  aen  a  gerden  firom  whioh  ohibtalng  baa 
in  a  Kveat  nwaeuia  eiMUrfiriutA  bj  the  adoptiDB  of  tbe  pneMoe  last 


Bboob  abd8iltb»>uutsd  VmuMMmnma  worn  Bbdnvo  (JifPkola). 
-4ke  tiOamtag  are  ▼arietiea  of  pnvrod  worth  ^— iSUecr4iaMrf~Prinoen 
Akandsm,  Wm  TCingebniy,  and  as  a  dwuf  grower  Little  Trot.  Flower  of 
^riag»  witb  creamy  yarlegation,  is  alio  an  excellent  bedder.  Bronge-ktntd 
— Mariebal  McMabon,  Bkck  Dooglee,  Ber.  C.  F.  Peach,  and  «b  a  dwarf  for 
Golden  Harry  Hlaover.  IRie  manore  yon  name  and  year  |au|w»l 
»ef  applying  It  wHl  be  goed  fbr  all  the  pluits  to  which  yoa  lefer. 

1IDBC4T  OBAFB8  DBOPPno  iff,  P.  B.)^-'9xotuiv^  moMim  lathe  oaaee 
flflbe  partial  decay  of  tbe  OniHt.  Tbe  faenleB  that  are  aoond  are  imnsnaUy 
«tay  and  deOcfent  in  gavoar.  The  Vines  appear  to  have  been  wall 
■■aged  so  fur  as  the  low  atte  of  tiie  borter  and  an  onaanally  wet  aeaaon 
kne  allewad,  for  the  bandiea  are  f nil  and  the  berries  regular.  There  ia  no 
watij  bat  intercepting  the  water  that  drains  from  the  higher  part  of  the 
and  preventing  its  reachl^  tbe  Tine  border.  It  will  be  weU,  how- 
r.  to  employ  fere  heat  so  as  to  w^»««*^*"  a  warm  and  dryatmosphsce  in  tbe 
irttbalreeolrcaisillDBoCair.  Althengh  tbe  water  has  always  dndaed 
Is  tbe  Vine  border  in  pantsaawoai  it  has  pcobah^  never  beenln  soob  quantities 
the 


nw)fPMl4TXMO  IiAmuLB  AM1>  YSWB  (A  OomloiU  JSaubr)^— Laorel  cuttings 
«iioalld  be  taken  of  tbe  cunent  year's  growth  with  a  joint  or  two  of  last  yearst 
inwrting  them  about  two-thirds  their  loigth  in  a  sheltered  gituatlott,  making 
tte  son  recy  firm  around  them.  Th^  should  be  inserted  at  the  dose  of 
TbiptiBiilii  I  or  early  in  October.  Yew  cottiags  sbonld  be  taken  off  wHh  a 
bad  of  the  ptevions  year'a  growths  and  be  divested  of  the  leaves  half  way  up 
tte  otUngs,  to  which  extent  they  sbonld  be  inserted  in  sandy  loam  snr- 
faead  with  sand«wbiohBiay  be  done  now»  tbo  wood  being  frm;  ortberipened 
may  be  ineerted  in  Apail,  ohoeeiag  a  ahady  border.  So  actitcial 
iia 


OBikiCKnro  iff.  T,  A.>i^Tbe  weteeaacn  has  oaoMd  aai  aaoaaa of 
available  Ibr  tbe.»moduction  of  foliage  and  tbe  awelUng  of  the 
which  now  that  tbe  wapea  are  iteming  is  more  than  can  be  aasimi- 
~  this  canses  tbeaklnato  burst.    Tliis  is  one  caoaeof  tbeCnitecBBk- 
ii«;aiidfai  this  case  the  evil  nay  be  leuedfled  by  hseplngtbe  biterala  odeeely 
~«o  as  to  \\mt\  iHiat  eiiliiialiin  aad  admit  of  tbe  faUage  beiag  mere 
to llgbt-and  adir,  tbarebyincaewiiiifl  ita evMioMtive  po«ev  ;alao 
aheets  aboat-  half  way  ttooiigb  below  the  bnnofa*  which  will  aoest 
d  the  tap  to  the  fruit.    Oracking  may  also  result  from  a  too  moiat 
wwiliied  atmoephere,  which  prevents  evaporation  and  promotes  rapid 
eoatfamona  growth.  Tbe  remedy  is  to  adult  afarfredy,  adroubrtloB  of 
%7  warm  air  befngeaaenMal  to  tfaeparteclSng  of  meet  klnda  of  Qtapaa, 
iMUly  tor  tbaaaliataltt 'to  ttaia  detect    Im^oy.  gentle  fitaa  to  eeeorea 
by  Htaatal  vanMlation,  omployiog  any  apate  lights  if  peaaible 
tlaewflff  heavy  latfna  tma,  tbe  boiderror  falUng  tbeae  tarpaalin  or  wood 
amid  answer. 


theaowi 


Aff  CCLTtnuB  (.^>.-^Tbe  growths  ehonld  be  acdBeiently  thin  so  that 
thssnaaadaircanbavejheeaooeestothem  to  ripen  the  wood.  Ifthetreea 
glow  hcraifantly  dig  them  up  in  early  October,  and  shorten  tbestrong  roots, 
nplaallBg  in  rather  poor  son,  the  eRe  beingweU  drained  and  the  eoil  rammed 
pajfuBly  tfMNiitbe  roots.  Unless  yancan  sscaie  abort-talBlsd  ssid  well- 
'  wood  yon  win  Botsaooaed  in  grewiag  the  trees  as  alandarda.  Ton 
to  which  yoa  raCar  by  sending  S^iLia  stampato  the 


Vntanrwvh  iC.  r.)^-We  sufvect  your  Oatillac  Fear  tree  is 
ta»  modi  crowded  with  wood  and  foliage.  Thm  oot  a  portion  of  the  in- 
tafar  branches,  bat  do  not  shorten  the  others  materially.  If  the  tree  grows 
bamiianti^  dig  a  trench  bMtf  round  It  at  abont  4fBet  from  tbe  stem,  severing 
Ihsrooto.  which,  bow«v«r,tiiottld  not  be  toft  in  a  Jagffad  etatei  but  shoald  be 
«e^smoothlyv»ttba  kaHb.  nu  in  the  adl  ^peln,  aad  if  yoa  can  add  eeme 
Meam  an  tbe  better,  prOMlng  it  Teiy  flm^.  The  tMe  should  be  well 
for  the  severanoe  of  any  roots  that  are  penetrating  the  subsoil ; 
dig  tbe  tree  half  up  in  October.  If  this  does  not  prove  suffident  to 
cbtdk  over-lnzurianoe  and  promote  firultfulness  repeat  tiie  process  on  the 
«UMr  dde  of  the  taee  next  year.  Ton  will  then  obtun  a  malt4>lldty  of  feed- 
leg  iBots  aear  tbe  eorfaee,  wMeh  yon  een  beep  there  by  an  amiaal  top-dbtess- 
lagef  maauBA.  Time  are  two  cauaea  of  Fears  crackliig«"Oae  a  wet  naooa>- 
gHalaabeoil ;  the  other  taoteBMsit  waatbsiihi  thespdag.  injvsiag  tbe  cutide 
d  the  fndt  when  It  is  In  a  tender  state.  The  Warner's  Sing  Apiue  tree  treat 
riBdIarly — tiiat  is,  root^ncune  and  thin  out  the  shoots,  but  do  not  shortm 
these  ttat  remain,  or  only  shorten  them  sHgbtly  for  the  sake  of  ajmmetr>. 
We  vaifety  generally  grows  father  strongly.  Tbe  wall  Flam  tne  that 
iaa  giowD  wfld  mialreB  bold  treatmaat  to  bring  it  Into  a  fmitfaig  etake. 
4ht  off  Hm  growth  above  tbe  wall,  aad  also  aU  the  long  apuia,  leaviag 
edijr  bare  main  stems  at  reffular  intervale  of  about  a  loot  apart.  In  the 
^iblg  tbeae  wlU  bristle  with  young  shoots,  tbe  greater  portion  of  which 
Mrt  be'  rubbed  off  when  they  are  an  inch  long,  erentaally  thinning  out 
lbs  lematnder,  only  leaving  those  of  medium  strength  and  rihort-jdnted 
tf  iutoiale  of  about  IS  indies.  Tbsn  shoots.  If  seooxad  to  tbemain  stems 
ad  not  shortened  at  tbe  winter  praaingtwill  form  natuial  epora  daring 
IMrentire  length,  and  evt&toaUy  the  tree  will  be  rendered  froitfuL  Tbe 
aboots  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  tree  will  poeaibly  require  pinching 
'they  are  a  few  inches  in  length,  so  that  the  growths  at  the  base  are  en- 
If  the  growths  are  Tery  exuberant  they  may  be  turned  back  and 
tatned  downwards  to  the  main  stems  instead  of  being  secored  in  their 
aataaal  oprigbt  poaMon.  ^y  adopting  the  praeHoe  detailed  we  have  sae- 
easiia  in  obtaining  foil  erapaoC  trait  from  Flnm  traea  that  had  been  fratt> 
im  Uk  tmpenty  yeen. 

OtLTmirsUb'B  TBZinORAPH  PmA  iA,  J,  J^  MmMd^^^Thi9  very  fine 
Bm  vnaUy  prodnoea  weU-fiUed  poda,  and  its  failure  in  this  respect  in  your 
aaaa  we  attribaie  to  exceedve  wet  in  ooajunction  with  very  rldi  soil.  We 
bave  pods  both  of  this  varfety  and  TUepbone  before  us  now  that  are  so  full 
dlaige  peas  that  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  didl  them. 

SrsPHAKons  not  FloiTbbikg  (B.  ff,  Doigtm).—lt  you  have  the  free- 
lowering  yarjety  yonr  plant  will  flower  whether  it  is  grown  in  a  pot  or 
fbnted  oot,  provided  the  gxowtha  an  tnlnsd  near  the  giasa  where  thqr  can 


bavaplanty ef  light  and-  beoonie  well  mataad,  and  not  crowded  loond a 

tnUis  or  grown  in  a  shaded  podtion.  If  you  vrish  the  plant  to  oover  a  con- 
siderable space  plant  it  out,  but  if  the  space  to  be  covered  is  limited  it  will 
be  wdl  to  grow  the  plant  in  a  pot.  Tbeaby-flowerlngvarie^  baa  very  large 
leaves  and  grows  luxuriantly,  the  other  has  amaner  fbUage.  If  a  plant  is  m 
a  pot  aad  tbe  growtha  are  trained  near  the  glaas  they  can  be  taken  down 
when  tbe  flower  bads  are  vidUa  and  tndned  roand  a  trellis  for  forming  a 
•pedmen  plant. 

Oftaiisvniio  Vim  Bokdbrs  (YF.  PtHd^,^'7im  borders  may  be  renewed  at 
any  time  after  the  crops  are  oat,  but  if  1^  weather  is  hot  and  the  foliage 
atOl  green  great  care  u  requidte  in  performing  the  work.  A  safe  time  mc 
lifting  Vines  is  as  soon  as  tbe  foliage  changes  in  the  autumn  and  before  it 
falls  from  the  Tines.  The  sdl  has  not  then  parted  with  the  beat  abeorbed 
in  sommer  aad  fresh  roots  oftan  fcirm  immsdiatefy,  especially  if  the  foliage 
ia  retained  on  the  Vines.  Yoa  may  dther  lift  the  roots  entbnly  or  remove 
all  the  eeil  yoa  can  from  amongst  them  and  work  in  fresh  oonq)ost.  Year 
pnotice  in  this  reapect  must  dapand  on  the  atate  of  the  Vines  aad  borden, 
and  otiur  droumstances.  Tbe  narrow  border  to  wbidi  you  refbr  should  be 
made  twice  the  width  at  once,  removing  as  much  of  the  old  border  as  yoa 
can  witlvout  in jnring  the  roote  before  yoa  apidy  the  fresh  compost.  Bead 
thersmarta  on  lifting  Vinss  in  oar  last  week's  nomber,  th^y  will  prdMbly 
affloid  yoa  liiliaiMiliin  that  will  be  of  nae  to  yoa. 

BBLBCT  BTAonma  iW,  R,  CUm'y^WhUm-'lA  Qnmdesae,  La  Frandiiee, 
Mont  Blanc  and  Llnnoeanoe.  J2ed»~Vnarbaak,  Albert  Victor,  Von  Schiller, 
and  Garibaldi.  Bhtm  Oaar  Feter,  Frlnoeaa  Uary  of  Cambridge,  King  of 
the  Blne%  Charles  Dicknns,  and  llasterpieoe.  TWZmm— Obelisque,  and  Bird 
of  Faradise.  The  above  varietlea  will  succeed  In  dther  pots  or  glaissea.  The 
meet  expendve  Hyadnths  do  not  inirariabl^  produce  tbe  Hvgest  spikes, 
ndther  do  those  that  pfodoee  the  Inrgeafi  bulbs.  Any  of  tbe  cheaper  Tsile- 
tiee  wHl  do  for  bede  or  berdeaa    Ohooae  the  odours  yen  regain. 

NimB  OT  F&VITB  (&  M,  mud  A.^^-'^e  do  net  know  a  9ooeeberfy  named 
Langley  Green.  That  of  which  yoa  have  aent  a  specimen  Is  very  much  like 
Hebbom  FroMo,  a  very  anoeUaut  vweiaty. 

NuoR  ov  FlaxTB  (5.  C.  00-— Flnaa  LaaAdo,  or  one  of  ita  Tartotias. 
iff,  ff.  C.)^— Tbe  small  green-foUagad  pkmtia  SaslfiEaga  oeratophylla,  tbe 
other  was  too  crashed  for  us  to  recognise  it.  (P.  ff.  i&.).— Stapella  plota. 
iO,  0.  S).—TiM  plant  is  a  Slda,  but  we  do  not  know  a  spedeslwith  wbkh 
It  exactly  oorreq>onds.  It  has  some  reeemblance  to  8.  mdTSBflora,  and  perh^M 
It  is  a  Tariety  of  that  spedes.  (/.  &,  jBry)«— 1,  FdysUdinm  aculeatom ;  S, 
LastreaFilia-masaistata;  ^  We  think  L.  FUix-fceaibw  oristata,  bat  this 
and  Mm  othsn  wave  teonradicrashedf  thefronde  baingyoong,  for  IdentiAoa- 
Man.  OUet  fnmda  ahoald  be  sent  with,  apoiea  on  them.  (/.  ffeiukam)^-' 
gedam  Sleboldl  Tariegntum.  iB.  A)^l,  Fllea  muscoaa :  3,  Gentradenia 
roaea ;  8,  Mnaaaanda  frondoaa.  iff.  BX—Tbe  pbmt*  resBmblea  a  BpIraBaClnit 
it  WM  too  withered  to  be  aatMaetov^  IdenMfled.  (IT.  /¥iM).*-Tbe  qied- 
men  with  Itfge  leavea  la  Jasuiauin  ktlfdlinm.  Tbe  Fan  Is  Nephrolenla 
pectinata  Tbe  Faadon  Flower  we  an  vaable  to  identify.  llieimaUwhhB 
flower  is  Sbpafeorium  aromatteam.  {E.  IT.,  r«oetf).— Asdepias  anguatlfbUa. 
(J.  ^.).— -1,  Fittonia  (QyBmoatachynm)  Verschafldtii ;  2,  F.  argyrenenxa ; 
S,  It  k  impoadUe  to  name  sodi  a  specimen ;  4,  GbxyBasthemom  ooro- 
nariumrar. 


THB    BOMB   T&BM: 

POULTBY,  BIOiBON,  AND  BBE  GHROiaCLB. 


IBB  ADVANTAGES  OF  DBBP  CULTIVATION. 

Tbx  bwtoiy  and  tniditiona  of  ngricaliiiTe  from  the  oarlkit 
period  faaive  itoogskod  the  benefit  to  be  derirod  irom^etp  ciilti- 
mtion;  it  18  stffi  adndttod  to  bo  a  mntler  of  the  higheit  ngitont 
total  importanoe,  ezoept  in  a  few  iBolated  cases  and  under  pecnHgr 
oizeomstaBoeB of'seil  and  climnte.  We  sball  therefore  nllnde  to 
these  exoepttoBS  wbllit  cairyfaig  out  the  task  we  hxvt  undetinkan 
of  setting  forth  the  adtwitage  to  be  deriTed  from  deep  oidtit«- 
tion,  and  e^JninlBg  the  best  aad  most  economioal  manner  of 
^ebtriningit. 

If  we  go  haok  to  the  early  period  of  agrlouHare  in  Bagland  iie 
shall  find  that  the  oontest  lay  between  the  spade  and  the  plough, 
and  between  the  kbonr  of  man  and  the  power  of  the  animala  used 
in  agricnltnze.  Our  oonneotion  with  practioal  agrionltnie  com- 
menced some  years  before  the  power  of  steam  became  available  fdr 
the  tillage  of  the  land,  and  we  recollect  the  proposals  of  oertahi 
adTOcates  who  pk^ed  the  saatter  before  the  farmer  as  spade  vemu 
plough.  The  origin  of  the  oontroTersy  upon  the  ankject  was  the 
diiEerenoe  in  the  extent  of  the  occupation,  and  it  is  at  present  a 
question  for  the  home  farmer  to  consider  whether  in  the  cultaya- 
tion  of  good  land  and  manual  labour  at  oommand  it  may  not  be 
judicious  to  adopt  spade  culture.  If,  howsTer,  circumstanoes 
may  be  against  it  as  a  system  for  annual  usage,  there, can  be  no 
question  chat  land  being  deeply  dug  with  the  spade  once  every 
four  years  would  be  attended  with  great  benefit  to  the  crops,  aad 
also  with  economy,  by  facilitating  and  rendering  the  horse  labour 
more  easy.  In  cases  where  spade  labour  only  is  in  use,  such  as 
market  gardens,  they  are  dug  12  inches  in  depth.  The  eridanoe 
derlTed  from  experiments  where  land  has  been  dug  with  the 
spade,  in  some  instances  side  by  side  with  ploughed  land,  the 
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result  in  crops  of  all  kinds,  whether  of  grain,  pnlse,  or  Tegetahles, 
has  been  found  largely  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  next  com- 
parison we  must  msuLe  will  apply  to  a  home  farm  where  the  chief 
portion  of  the  farm  is  in  pasture  with  only  a  limited  area  of  culti- 
vated land ;  and,  in  case  tne  labour  can  be  obtained,  spade  culture, 
where  deep  cultivation  is  a  necessity,  will  be  found  far  more  ad- 
vantageous than  the  plough  culture.  Whether  the  cereal  portion 
of  the  crops  or  roots  are  most  required,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  not  only  the  greatest  weight  of  roots  per  acre  will  be 
obtained,  but  in  the  cereals  the  amount  of  straw  grown  will  be 
most  abundant ;  and  this  last  is  an  important  point  where  only 
a  few  acres  are  grown,  more  especially  in  connection  with  an 
extensive  area  of  grass  land.  This  leads  us  to  another  point 
connected  with  the  subject,  for  at  present,  although  nand 
labour  ia  more  expensive  than  it  used  to  be,  yet  the  same  argu- 
ment applies  to  animal  or  horse  power,  for  the  animals  themselves 
cost  more  than  formerly,  and  so  do  harness,  shoeing,  dkc.  When 
it  is  considered  that  in  spade  culture  the  whole  requirements 
relating  to  tillage  are  simply  the  spade  or  the  steel  fork^  the  rake, 
and  a  wbeelbanow,  dkc,  tms  is  a  small  matter  when  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  various  implements  required  for  tillage  by  horse 
labour,  and  also  the  feeding  of  the  horse,  its  first  cost,  its  annual 
decay,  and  the  various  accidents  to  which  it  is  exposed.  There 
are  also  other  matters  to  be  looked  to,  such  as  hindrance  by  bad 
weather,  Ac, ;  these,  although  only  collateral,  are  nearly  all  m 
favour  of  the  spade.  We  give,  however,  no  money  comparisons 
because  the  price  of  labour  and  other  items  vary  in  different 
districts. 

We  will  now  refer  to  deep  culture  as  connected  with  farms  of 
considerable  size  and  large  areas  of  arable  land  j  in  fact,  this  is  a 
lar^e  subject,  requiring  great  experience  to  decide  the  many  and 
various  points  which  will  arise  lor  consideration  upon  the  prac- 
tical carrying-out  of  deep  tillage  of  the  land.  We  have  noticed 
many  instances  where  ditches  mive  been  filled  in  that  the  com  or 
roots  always  ^w  with  great  luxuriance  in  such  cases.  The 
home  farmer  will  have  also  frequently  seen  the  same  results,  and 
this  will  always  be  the  means  of  callmg  attention  to  the  advan- 
tage of  deep  culture.  The  first  Idnd  of  soil  we  will  refer  to  is 
clajP"  or  stronp^  loam,  and  if  such  land  is  too  wet  and  requires 
draining^which  is  often  the  case,  particularly  where  it  lies  flat 
and  level-Hiraining  should  always  be  effected  before  deepening 
the  tillage,  because  if  the  land  is  stirred  deeply  before  draining,  it 
only  deepens  the  basin  and  enables  the  lana  to  hold  more  water 
without  providing  for  its  escape,  which  makes  it  more  unfavour- 
able for  the  growth  of  crops.  In  soils  with  a  porous  substratum 
it  is,  however,  just  the  reverse,  for  it  often  happens,  particularly 
where  the  subsoil  is  composed  of  gravel,  that  there  is  just  beneath 
the  level  where  the  plough  has  been  accustomed  to  work  a  hard 
iron-bound  conglomerate  of  gravel  quite  impervious  to  water, 
rendering  the  land  too  wet  in  l^e  winter  and  too  dry  in  the 
summer.  When  this  is  broken  through  by  subsoiling,  the  water 
can  sink  down  freely,  at  the  same  time  capillary  attraction  occurs, 
living  full  assistance  to  plant  life  during  the  summer  months.  It 
18.  perhaps,  difficult  to  say  how  deep  the  land  may  be  stirred  with 
advantage  ;  one  thin^,  at  any  rate,  is  certain — that  whenever  the 
subsoil  varies  much  it  is  desirable  to  render  the  land  as  much 
alike  as  possible  in  its  productive  capacity  by  deepening  the  soil 
throughout,  iu  order  that  the  patches  of  shallow  land  with  im- 
pervious substrata  may  be  made  as  pervious  to  the  roots  of  plants 
as  the  best  land  so  formed  by  Nature.  An  erroneous  idea  some- 
times prevails  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  deepen  the  tillage  for  the 
ordinary  crops  of  the  farm  :  but  why  not  ?  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  roots  of  the  cereals  will  not  eo  down  as  deep  as  the  market 
gardeners'  crops,  and  strictly  speaking  the  farm  crops  of  mangold, 
Bwedes,  and  carrots  dive  down  equally  deep  into  tne  soils  as  the 
orops  grown  by  the  market  gardener.  To  illustrate  this  matter  we 
have  taken  up  the  roots  of  wheat  and  oats  which  have  penetrated 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  feet,  the  roots  of  rea  clover  to 
8^  feet,  white  Bel^an  carrots  and  Swedish  turnips  to  5  and  6  feet, 
imd  in  all  probability  the  small  fibrous  roots  wnich  would  break 
off  in  lifting  the  bulbs,  dkc,  go  much  deeper  when  the  subsoU  is 
naturally  loose  or  made  so  by  mechanical  means.  In  ploughing 
land  in  the  usual  manner  the  soil  is  not  moved  more  than  about 
4  or  5  inches  in  depth,  except  in  winter  fallowing  it  may  some- 
times be  ploughed  6  inches  deep. 

There  is  one  thing  we  have  often  noticed.  When  we  have  been 
looking  over  land  in  various  districta»  and  when  we  desired  to  see 
what  the  land  was  capable  of,  we  have  invariably  examined  the 
cottagers'  gardens,  ana  we  hold  that  whenever  cottage  gardens 
are  productive  the  adjoining  lands  may  be  made  so  likewise.  Nor 
is  this  a  question  of  manure,  for  the  farmer  often  has  an  almost  in- 
exhaustible supply,  whereas  the  labourer  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
depth  of  tillage  :  in  many  cases  moving  the  land  two  spits  deep, 
stul  keeping  the  oest  soil  on  the  top.  In  fact,  taking  the  mode 
of  cultivation  generally,  the  home  farmer  should  remember  that 
the  utmost  limit  of  production  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  manure 
alone,  but  by  a  well-regulated  system  of  liberal  manuring  accom- 
panied by  deep  and  effective  tillage  of  the  land.  Again,  whenever 
It  is  proposed  to  cultivate  deeper  than  usual  the  work  should  be 
commenced  by  deep  ploughing  or  digging  during  the  early  winter 


months  when  fallowing  for  root  crops,  4c.  The  newly-broktn 
soil  then  becomes  mellowed  by  the  wmter  frost  and  alternations 
of  the  weather,  and  is  then  in  a  flt  state  to  become  mixed  with  the 
other  portions  of  the  furrow  slice  in  the  after-ploughings  daring 
the  spring  and  summer  months.  We  know  that  it  is  freqaently 
said  when  land  is  more  deeply  cultivated  that  more  manure  is 
required  ;  but  that  is  not  the  usual  effect,  because  it  is  well  known 
that  a  given  quantity  of  manure  will  produce  far  better  results 
combined  with  deep  cultivation.  On  soils  which  may  have  been 
chalked  formerly,  and  the  chalk  having,  as  a  considerable  portion 
usually  does,  sunk  into  the  subsoil,  this  by  deep  cultivation  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  brought  into  nse, 
instead  of  lying  inert  in  the  unmoved  substratum.  AKain,itis 
often  supposed  that  manure  should  not  be  buried  too  deeply  in 
the  soil,  as  the  roots  of  com  cannot  have  the  full  benefit  of  it ; 
but  this  is  a  great  fallacy,  as  the  depths  which  we  have  stated 
that  the  roots  both  of  com  and  vegetables  descend  into  the 
subsoil  will  prove.  With  regard  to  the  means  of  effecting  deep 
cultivation  to  be  obtained  by  the  home  farmer,  it  will  depena 
much  upon  the  extent  of  the  arable  land.  Upon  small  occupations 
it  is  op!en  only  to  the  use  of  such  implements  as  were  formerly 
used — namely,  the  subsoil  plough,  intended  to  stir  the  subsoil 
alone.  This  implement  usually  follows  the  ordinary  plough,  and 
breaks  up  the  pan  or  hard  subsoil  without  bringmg  it  to  the 
surface,  but  it  is  laborious  work  for  three  horses,  the  top  foirow 
having  been  turned  with  two  horses.  This  work  is,  however,  ex- 
pensive, and  upon  occupations  of  considerable  extent  steam  power 
should  always  be  used  m  a  way  to  be  explained  in  our  next  article^ 

(To  be  oontinned.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

fforie  Lahour. — ^The  horses  have  lately,  since  the  improvement 
in  the  weather,  been  employed  in  drilling  turnips,  and  this  work 
will  no  doubt  be  continued  wrifve  only  a  short  root  lain  has  been 
provided  for.  Late  as  it  is  turnips  ma^  vet  be  drilled  after  rj% 
winter  oats,  or  the  early  white  oats  with  a  fair  prospect  of  ob- 
taining a  useful  cropj  puiicularlv  if  the  Grey  Stone  or  Early  Six 
Weeks  are  drilled  with  a  liberal  application  of  superphosphate 
and  ashes.  Although  the  roots  wocud  most  likely  be  rather  small, 
yet,  if  the  seed  is  cuilled  at  14  inches  between  the  rows  and  the 
plants  left  thick  in  *the  rows,  a  fair  crop  may  be  obtained,  more 
especially  if  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months  should  prore 
open  and  mild.  When  the  turnip  seed  is  drilled  after  a  oereal 
crop  as  fast  as  the  com  is  cut,  by  ploughing,  Ac,  between  the  rows 
of  shocks  or  pooks  the  land  is  always  moist,  soft,  and  kind,  and  ia 
much  better  condition  than  it  often  is  after  a  fallow  in  a  summer 
like  the  past,  and  also  much  freer  from  the  insect  enemies  to  the 
young  plants.  In'  the  early  districts  the  harvest  will  commence 
by  reapmg  wheat  in  a  few  days — in  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
already  commenced  in  a  few  cases  of  Talavera,  Australian,  and  tbe^ 
early  varieties  of  wheat  sown  early.  It  will  this  year  be  extremely 
important  to  sow  trif olium  as  early  as  possible  after  the  oom  is 
cleared,  in  consequence  of  slues  b«Jig  so  numerous,  for  we  hare 
never  seen  them  more  abunoant  than  they  have  been  dnxing 
the  past  summer,  and  quantities  of  young  mangold  plants  as 
well  as  other  roots  have  been  entirely  destrojred.  A  friend 
asked  our  opinion  upon  the  policy  of  sowing  tnfolium  upon  a 
clean  fallow  instead  of  after  a  com  crop,  where  so  manv  sings 
were  sure  to  prevail  after  harvest :  and  further  asked  the  best 
method  of  sowing,  Ac.,  upon  fallow  land.  In  reply  we  stated  that 
there  would  certainly  be  a  better  chance  of  avoiding  the  sings, 
the  only  enemy  of  any  consequence,  by  sowing  upon  a  fallow 
preparation,  provided  that  at  least  25  Cbe.  of  seed  per  acre  be  sown, 
the  land  being  rolled  with  the  ring  roller,  and  after  sowing  haziow 
once  or  twice  with  the  chain  hanow :  this  will  not  only  insnxe  a 
firm  bed  for  the  seed,  but  the  seed  will  not  be  buried  too  deepij 
but  with  regularity. 

Hand  Z^dow. — Hand-hoeing  and  horse-hoeing  must  be  ooa- 
tinned  every  fine  day,  as  the  weeds  have  not  died  after  the  hoemg 
as  they  do  in  ordinary  seasons.  We  will  suppose  that  by  this 
time  aU  the  work  of  the  fam  has  been  forwarded  in  aii»> 
pation  of  the  harvest,  so  that  there  may  be  no  delay  when  it  mi 
been  commenced.  This  is  more  especiially  necessary  in  this  tne 
latest  harvest  we  have  ever  known,  and  anyhow  it  must  Ifo^^.*' 
expensive  one,  because  the  length  of  the  day  is  fast  dinunwuDg 
and  the  hours  for  work  decreasing.  It  often  happens  ^nen  us 
harvest  is  unusualljr  late  that  the  com  is  not  ready  for  8W*°jJ 
so  early  in  the  morning,  nor  can  the  work  be  continued  so  1*^™ 
the  evening  as  when  the  harvest  happens  a  month  earner.  Sep- 
tember and  October  are  difficult  months  in  which  to  F^** 
sufficiency  of  green  fodder  for  dairy  cows  and  cattie  ^^*^^ 
under  cover  in  the  boxes  j  clover,  however,  may  still  be  •J^^'rjr 
for  cutting  and  soiling  cattle  and  working  hones,  and  "^^^^ 
folium,  or  vetches  with  rape,  had  been  sown  in  ^^ZJ^  J^ 
these  crops  will  now  prove  extremely  valuable.  .^^^^^^^ 
tenants  showed  us  the  other  day  a  capital  piece  of  white  ^^""•^Tt 
oats  nearly  fit  to  cut  with  a  fine  plant  of  broad  clover  at  ^ 
bottom,  and  we  advised  him  to  cut  the  oats  above  ^^^J^. 
order  that  the  latter  may  spring  up  and  furnish  a  crop  fit  for  ^ 
ing  cattie  soon  after  harvest,  it  beiug  good  food  until  toa  vm 
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IrastB  commenoe.    In  this  way^  for  a  long  eeiies  of  jwn  we  have 

K Tided  for  eattie  and  hoxaeB  in  the  autumn  wbeneyer  the  season 
been  favourable.  The  mangold  of  tiie  previous  year's  growth 
viU  in  most  cases  have  been  useid  up  bj  the  first  week  in  Novem- 
ber ;  the  new  crop  will  then  be  fit  for  feeding,  for  we  never  hesi- 
tate to  use  mangold  at  any  period  of  the  year,  out  we  always  feed 
with  moderate  quantities.  We  haye  found  in  our  own  practice  ever 
ginee  this  root  first  came  into  use  that  they  are  as  safe  as  any 
other  root  food  for  both  cattle  and  sheep  at  any  period  with  proper 
qnantitaes  of  bay  or  com,  and  if  used  with  judgment  and  discretion. 

JUDGING  AT  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

It  is  not  long  since  there  was  a  general  outcry  among  fanciers 

about  the  paucity  of  poultiy  judges.    It  was  supposed  that  there 

were  few  ii  any  fanden,  besides  the  very  few  who  then  officiated 

at  the  great  shows,  who  were  competent  to  judge  anything  like  a 

fair  exhibition.    Some  half  doxen  judges,  several  of  whom  had 

bad  constant  practice  in  their  duties  for  over  twenty  years,  had 

justly  acquired  great  celebrity.     The  committee  of  one  show 

followed  the  lead  of  another,  and  thought  it  absolutely  necessary 

to  aecnie  the  services  of  one  of  these  gentlemen.    Committees, 

too,  were  very  exigent,  and  having  got  hold  of  them  thought 

tiiat  no  amount  of  work  could  be  too  great  for  them,  so  qmck 

were  their  eyes  and  rapid  their  decisions.    This  was  extremely 

unfair  upon  them.    We  nave  seeh  judges  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 

laborious  day  poring  anxiously  into  dark  pens  while  assistants 

held  flaring  tallow  candles,  or  allotting  prises  to  birds  of  delicate 

odIourB  by  the  cUm  gaslight  of  Bingley  Mall.    The  natural  result 

was  that  they  were  terribly  overdone,  and  that  veij  frequently 

their  awards  by  no  means  gave  the  general  satisfaction  that  they 

fonnerlv  had  given.    A  thoroughly  tired  brain  cannot  possibly 

make  the  fine  discximination  that  one  fresh  to  the  work  can, 

neither  is  the  human  mind  able  to  be  as  calm  and  collected  in  the 

bustle  of  an  open  or  partially  open  exhibition  as  in  the  earlier 

houxB  when  all  is  quiet. 

What  was  to  be  done  to  remedv  this  difficulty  ?    The  poultir 
fancy  bad  outgrown  its  original  cumensions  tenfold,  and  yet  all 
the  great  shows  in  the  kingdom  were  being  judged  by  about  the 
came  number  of  men.    Manv  people  advocate^  trying  "  amateur  " 
judges.   The  term  is  a  little  vague,  for  all*the  famous  judges 
were  amateurs  of  poultry.    Most  of  them  had  formerly  been  suo- 
cesafulboAh  as  breeders  and  exhibitors,  and  had  retired  from  the 
puBuit  content  with  their  laurels  of  old  and  their  experience. 
What, thm,  was  meant  by  amateur  judges  was  judges  who  still 
amnan  tibemselves  with  breediujr  and  exhibiting.    In  another 
point,  too,  there  would  be  some  difference  between  the  two  classes 
<rf  judges.    Those  who  gave  the  amovnt  of  time  and  trouble  to 
the  doty  that  many  of  the  celebrated  judges  to  whom  we  have 
aOnded  gave,  and  in  some  cases  still  give,  very  naturally  and 
nnperly  received  some  honorarium    for  tneir  services  ;   while 
judges  who  are  still  breeders  and  exhibitors,  and  only  now  and 
then  forego  showing  to  judge,  can  afford  to  give  their  aid  gra- 
tsitously.    To  this  suggestion  there  was  great  opposition  &om 
people,  who  without  much  practical  experience  in  poultry  breed- 
ing, nad  from  diligent  attendance  at  shows  gained  some  superficial 
knowledge,  and  tEou^ht  that  they  might  step  into  the  shoes  of 
the  great  judges  ana  make  jud^g  a  prontable  employment. 
Tber  were  even  warning  committMS  of  shows  that  amateurs 
woaid  inevitably  make  a  mess  of  judsing,  lose  their  heads,  and 
give  all  the  prizes  to  the  worst  birds.    Managers  of  shows,  in  the 
apprehension  of  losing  entries,  were  naturally  timid  about  making 
innoTations.    At  last  one  or  two  tried  the  experiment     If  our 
memoir  does  not  deceive  us  the  Committee  of  the  Cirencester  Show 
were  about  the  fint  to  do  so.    It  was  soon  found  that  exhibitors 
to  whom  it  certainly  signified  most  showed  their  approval  by 
maldng  large  entries  at  shows  so  judged,  and  expressed  them- 
selves generally  pleased  with  the  result.    Of  course  nere  and  there 
aaiateun  made  mistakes,  like  other  people;  but  all  reasonable 
exhibitors  make  allowance  for  these,  and  that  the  fancying  public 
are  content  with  the  innovation  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that 
at  an  ever-inoreasing  number  of  shows  amateura  officiate,  and 
€bat  some  fanciers  who  strenuously  opposed  the  system  have 
ooflie  round  to  it    The  first,  and  obnously  one  of  the  best,  results 
9  that  a  really  adequate  staff  ot  judges  are  appointed  for  most 
ahows  of  importance.    Fortunately  there  has  been  no  kind  of 
riTi^  between  the  old  and  new  judges,  but  we  find  their 
Tia.fq^  toge^er  in  many  a  schedule :  the  former  must  find  their 
iaboun  much  lightened  by  this  subdivision  of  the  work,  and  the 
latter  may  learn  many  a  hmt  from  the  experience  of  their  seniors. 
We  have  before  us  the  schedule  of  the  fiemel  Hempstead  Show, 
at  which  we  see  that  not  less  than  six  judees  wHl  adjudicate  in 
tite  poultry  classes  alone ;  two  of  these  gentlemen  hare  long  been 
on  tae  list  of  judges,  three  others  have  only  of  late  officiated, 
while  one  well-known  and  successful  breeder  will  make  his  deb^, 
taking  some  of  the  local  Hertfordshire  classes.    We  also  under- 
stand that  at  the  shows  to  be  held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  in 
connection  with  the  dairy  shows  many  of  the  classes  will  be 
taken  by  amateura  specially  conversant  with  them.    We  always 
adTocated  judging  by  amateura,  and  so  are  extremely  glad  to  e«  e 


this  result  Of  coune  it  entails  some  practical  difficulties  which 
must  be  looked  in  the  face.  The  chief  of  these  arises  from  the 
fact  that  almost  all  breeders  sell  their  superfluous  stock,  the 
breeding  of  birds  of  high  pedigree  would  otherwise  be  too  ex- 
pensive a  hobby  for  any  but  millionaires,  consequently  when 
making  their  awards  they  may  come  upon  birds  which  they  have 
bred  and  sold  j  this  is  certamly  a  difficulty,  but  one.  we  think, 
which  sounds  more  formidable  than  it  really  is.  Of'  course  an 
honourable  person  (and  from  such  alone  are  judges  likely  to  be 
selected)  will  take  care,  when  engaged  to  officiate  as  judge,  to 
part  with  no  birds  without  a  stipulation  that  they  shall  not  be 
brought  before  him.  Again,  if  birds  really  come  into  close  com- 
petition for  prizes  which  he  recognises  as  having  ever  been  in  his 
possession  he  will  at  once  call  in  the  aid  of  a  brother  judge. 

The  task  is  a  hard  one,  far  harder  to  delicate  constitutions  than 
the  inexperienced  would  believe.    Constant  and  strained  attention 
is  necessary  in  class  after  class  for  perhaps  many  hours,  while  the 
judge  passes  backwards  and  forwards,  to  the  best  of  his  power 
carrying  in  his  eye  the  respective  forms  and  merits  of  close  com- 
petitors, and  all  the  while  tramps  many  a  mile  up  and  down  the 
show  hall.    We  can  testify  that  one  amateur,  who  probably  has 
during  the  last  two  yeara  officiated  oftener  than  any  others,  is 
almost  always  thoroughly  knocked  up  by  judging,  save  only  when 
the  public  are  bond  fide  excluded  till  all  awards  are  made.    Wo 
say  oondjidey  for  somehow  or  other  the  clauses  in  schedules  about 
the  exclusion  of  the  public  are  seldom  rigorously  carried  out. 
Some  committeeman  has  a  friend  who  must  leave  the  town  by  an 
early  train,  or  the  reporter  of  an  influential  newspaper  must  be 
propitiated,  or  some  distant  exhibitor  has  come  from  far  to  see  the 
show,  has  made  many  entries,  and  promises  more  next  year  if 
admitted  early.    For  these  and  divera  other  reasons  a  certain 
number  of  people  generally  get  in,  and  of  this  judges  most  justly 
complain.    An  admirable  plan  was  honestly  earned  out  at  the 
Jeraey  Show  last  vrinter :  at  a  certain  hour  the  show  room  was 
locked  up  with  only  the  Judge  in  it,  and  one  person  to  carry  his 
slips  as  ready  to  the  office  :  not  even  the  Secretaiy  or  Committee 
entered  the  room,  and  we  know  that  the  Judge  found  his  laboura 
through  some  laree  and  super-excellent  classes  greatly  lightened 
by  this  easy  expedient 

Few  things  are  done  to  perfection  at  once.  The  amateura  who 
are  public  spirited  enough  to  officiate  as  judges  may  not  always  in 
their  earlier  attempts  manage  their  time  well ;  perhaps  at  firat 
they  find  it  hard  to  please  themselves,  and  then  horrified  at  their 
delay  have  to  hurry  on  against  the  grain,  but  practice  overcomes 
this  difficulty.  It  is  best  to  attempt  judging  nrat  where  competi- 
tion is  not  likely  to  be  very  severe,  and  in  classes  with  which  the 
jud^  is  specially  conversant  As  a  rule  no  man  is  a  really  good 
critic  of  any  breed  which  he  has  not  kept  himself,  but  when  any 
one  with  what  we  have  before  called  a  fanciera'  instinct  has  once 
thoroughly  mastered  the  points  of  several  varieties,  he  will  not 
find  it  difficult  to  become  a  judge  of  kinds  which  he  has  not  him- 
self cultivated.  A  number  of  amateura  have  been  found  who  are 
willing  to  take  their  turn  in  foregoing  the  amusement  of  showing 
to  judge.  We  rejoice  at  this  change  in  the  poultry  fancy,  and 
augur  from  it  more  comfort  and  self -satisfaction  to  judges  in 
general,  and  fewer  disappointments  to  reasonable  exhibitors.— C. 

VARIETIES. 

Thb  Shropshire  Bee-keepen'  Association  held  its  Show  at 
Shrewsbury  in  connection  with  the  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society,  on  the  20th  and  21st  inst,  but  Uie  same  cause  that  has 
damp»i  so  many  enterprises  this  summer  told  there  with  terrible 
effect,  the  rain  descendiujgf  most  pitilessly  during  almost  the 
whole  time  of  the  Exhibition.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  C.  Feilding, 
the  Hon.  Sec.,  spared  no  pains  in  securing  entries  and  obtaining 
bees  for  manipulation  in  the  tent  borrowed  of  the  parent  associ- 
ation, but  the  weather  prevented  an  admirable  programme  from 
bein^  carried  out ;  ICr.  Cheshire  as  lecturer,  and  Mr.  Abbott  as 
manipulator,  scarcely  getting  one  hour  each  day  for  operations. 
While  oottagera  with  skeps  in  the  district  find  their  bees  in  most 
cases  starving,  and  often  also  queenless,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Mr.  Harding,  a  local  bee-keeper  with  frame  hives,  brought 
some  splendid  extracted  honey,  several  pounds'  worth  of  wMch 
were  sold.  Mr.  Abbott  obtained  fint  prize  for  hive,  while  a  cot- 
tager entered  the  prize  list  with  a  good  bar-framer  of  his  own 
making,  the  basis  of  which  was  a  lobster  box,  and  the  total  cost 
to  himself  less  than  2<. 

—  The  fourth  Exhibition  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Bee- 
keepen'  Association  was  held  in  coimection  with  the  Flowei- 
Show.  The  exhibition  of  bees  and  bee  appliances  was,  consider- 
ing this  exceptionally  poor  season,  of  a  satisfactory  character. 
Numerous  exhibiton  sent  hives  and  other  bee  appliances  from 
long  distances,  some  coming  from  Scotland.  During  the  after- 
noon short  addresses  on  beM  and  their  mode  of  living  were  de- 
livered by  Mr.  S.  Baldwin.  Mr.  S.  Griffin  officiated  as  Secretary 
of  the  Show,  and  Meesn.  P.  Williams,  G.  Fox,  and  S.  B.  Fox  a« 
Judges.  Mr.  Griffin  was  awarded  the  chief  prizes  for  the  best 
harvests  of  honey  in  the  comb,  for  the  best  sample  of  beeswax, 
for  the  best  supers  of  honey,  for  the  best  observatory  hive,  and  f<.  r 
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the  best  straw  hive.  Mr.  Steel  secared  the  chief  pxizee  for  the 
best  bar-frame  hive  and  the  best  wood  or  dfcraw  hiye.  Mr. 
Goirar  and  Messrs.  Neighbour  were  granted  the  prizes  for  honej 
extractors,  Mr.  Baldwin  for  the  best  single  super  and  apiarian 
appliances,  and  Miss  Symons  for  the  best  display  of  bee  flora. 

DO  BEES  HEAB  ? 

Bm  JOHH  LiTBBOOK,  whom  we  all  honour  much,  tells  us  that 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  gain  any  eyidence  of  bees  hearing. 
All  varieties  of  sound  at  his  command  were  alike  disregardea. 
Tuning  forks,  whistles,  yiolins,  and  even  the  voice  of  the  distin- 
ffuished  investigator,  which  has  so  often  caused  the  faces  of  his 
nllows  to  beam  with  delight,  produced  no  response  in  Master  or 
rather  Miss  Apis,  and  hence  many  have  boldly  asserted  that  the 
bee  cannot  hear.  Let  me  give  some  observations  which,  I  think, 
prove  conclusively  the  opposite.  In  the  first  place,  that  the 
Dee  does  not  respond  to  the  sounds  enumerated,  proves  nothing ; 
for  could  some  alien  being  watch  humanity  as  found  in  our  streets 
during  a  thimder  storm,  would  he  not  conclude  that  the  thunder 
w^is  by  us  inaudible  ?  ulap  might  follow  clap,  and  yet  each  would 
go  on  his  way  simply  because  the  thunder  called  for  no  responsive 
movement;  but  let  a  little  child  with  thin  and  tiny  voice  but 
shriek  for  help,  and  all  would  at  once  be  awakened  to  sympathy. 
So  with  the  bee;  sounds  appealing  to  its  instincts  meet  with 
immediate  response,  while  others  with  which  it  has  nothing  to 
do  evoke  no  wasted  emotion. 

The  practical  bee-keeper  if  observant  must  again  and  again  in 
the  oroinary  management  of  the  apiary  meet  phenomena  which 
he  can  in  no  way  so  fully  account  for  as  upon  the  supposition 
that  bees  hear,  and  these  in  their  accumulation  present  a  sum  of 
evidence  whicn  to  my  mind  is  perfectlj  irrefragable. 

The  adherents  of  the  frame  hive  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  their 
swarms  in  skepe,  fh>m  which  the  bees  are  thrown  in  front  of  the 
domiciles  they  are  permanently  to  occupy.  If  the  bees  are  all  or 
nearly  all  dislod^M  all  goes  on  well,  but  if  many  remain  the 
buzz  they  set  up  in  the  skep  distracts  and  much  hinders  the  in- 
march  ot  those  ejected.  I  have  many  times  made  the  experiment 
of  removing  the  remaining  bees  to  a  distance,  and  of  again  bring* 
ing  them  near,  when  the  behaviour  of  the  swarm  proper  has  be^ 
such  as  to  force  to  the  conviction  that  either  hearing  or  smell 
is  acting  powerfully  in  guiding  the  movements  of  the  little 
throng.  In  like  manner  in  the  making-up  of  nuclei  by  dividing  a 
lot  of  bees  having  several  newly  hatched  queens  amongst  them 
so  that  a  queen  is  given  to  each— if  the  nuclei  are  placed  around' 
the  mass  lying  on  a  sheet  "for  instance,  the  buzzing  set  up  in 
several  points  at  once  will  so  confuse  the  general  body  that  its 
bees  wiU  remain  most  vexatiousl^  inert,  and  will  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  shovelled  in  any  direction  and  placed  dose  to  a 
nucleus  door  without  caring  apparently  to  enter.  II  however, 
the  nuclei  are  placed  close  together  a  direction  will  be  at  once 
taken  by  the  bees  generally,  and  that  will  be  towards  their 
fellows.  This  fact  comes  under  the  observation  of  those  only 
who  raise  queens  in  nuclei,  but  more  would  have  observed  that 
artificial  swarms  cannot  well  be  made  simultaneously  in  spots 
yery  near  to  each  other,  the  bees  being  confused  from  the  same 
cause  as  before :  and  farther^  if,  while  an  artificial  swarm  or  a 
natural  swarm  tnrown  down,  is  in  full  march  into  a  hive  another 
swarm  or  a  stock  set  buzzing  by  smoke  be  brought  near,  the  con- 
fusion is  at  once  marked,  the  inarch  is  interrupted,  the  bees 
hesitate,  and  many  turn  at  once  towards  the  alien  but  bnning 
bees.  The  removal  of  the  bewildering  sound  restores  all  to  order. 
But  here,  as  before  hinted,  it  may  be  objected,  it  is  scent  and  not 
sound  that  causes  the  difficulty ;  but  this  can  be  easily  disproved 
— ^thns,  if  the  bees  intended  to  cause  the  distraction  be  placed 
quietly  near  no  effect  is  produced,  but  so  soon  as  they  are  shaken 
or  smoked  what  has  been  described  is  observed  at  once. 

In  the  bee  tent  at  Birmingham  a  beautiful  and  accidental  con- 
firmation of  this  occurred.  The  operator  had  driven  and  trans- 
ferred five  or  six  stocks,  and  a  collection  of  lost  bees,  nearly  a 
pint  m  quantity,  had  clustered  on  the  canvas  lying  against  the 
central  pole.  The  dusk  of  evening  was  coming  on,  and  theyliad 
evidently  huddled  together  for  mutual  warmth  during  approaching 
night.  The  operator  for  the  last  manipulation  brought  m  a  stock 
in  straw,  inverted  as  usual,  placed  his  cloth  over  it,  and  waited 
for  my  direction  to  begin  drumming.  I  watched  the  bees  as  I 
spoke ;  all  continued  perfectly  quiet.  The  receiving  skep  was 
put  in  position  and  leant  against  the  upright  pole  about  2  feet 
6  inches  above  the  aforesaid  cluster.  The  dnimming  commenced. 
The  swarm  rose  well  in  from  one  to  two  minutes,  commencing 
the  well  known  rush  with  a  strong  rustling  roar,  the  bees  on  the 
canvas  so  still  hitherto  faced  upwards  immediately,  and  trooped 
up  at  once  regularly  and  unhesitatingly,  and  settled  upon  the 
outside  of  the  roof  of  the  receiving  skep  which  the  driven  swarm 
was  now  occupying.  I  pointed  this  out  to  the  spectators  as  an 
undoubted  case  of  bees  ^ected  bv  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Do  not  these  observations  expUiin  the  often  noticed  fact  that 
the  swarming  of  one  hive  is  likely  to  produce  swarming  in  others  ? 
The  bees,  I  take  it,  hear  the  sound  to  which  they  are  responsive 
and  obey  it    It  also  explains  to  me  that  from  which  I  haye 


often  suffered,  that  xmolei,  notwithatanding  their  few  bees,  as% 
much  more  likely  than  strong  stocks  to  ewarm  ont  when  other 
hives  near  swann.  In  strong  stoeks  the  hum  of  the  busy  thnmg 
drowns  somewhat  the  sound  of  the  issuing  swarm,  but  m  nnelS 
so  little  is  going  on  within  that  it  enters  with  undivided  dis- 
tinctness, and  prodnoee  its  resnlt  in  giving  the  sivwrming  ifflpolse. 
So  great  is  this  tendency  in  nnolei  that  I  have  abanooiied 
keeping  them  amongst  other  colonies.  The  pan  and  key  has 
called  forth  some  good4iimiound  but  possibly  not  alwaTs 
philosophical  banter,  for  I  oonfiess  I  think  it  likely  that  it 
has  its  value.  Piping^  whatever  be  its  caose,  seems  to  point  to  a 
sense  of  hearing,  for  it  <appeaiB  to  be  a  sound  made  for  its  own 
value  and  not  the  resnlt  of  some  neeessaty  movement ;  bat 
leaving  this  question  of  piping  for  the  present  out  of  view,  has 
not  a  case  of  much  strength  been  mMs  out  in  favour  ot  beei 
hearing?— F.  OsmmaM,  Ammm Hthm^ AeUm* 

OUR  LBTTBR  BOX. 

CHXCsms  Ukabli  to  Walk  (/.  5k4arar).~Tbey  are  psraljnd.  T^ 
have  been  probably  forced  Into  growth  bj  being  fed  too  sUmnlatlnc^.  Qtn 
only  wott  food. 

Qrubs  in  Hivx  (C.  E,  7l).-~The  white  grmbs  yoa  see  indicate  8t«rfsHo& 
Great  mischief  has  been  done  aheady»  and  taodiag  is  the  only  way  of  awt. 
ing  total  ndn  to  tiie  stoek.  The  bees,  'fladingp  food  failing,  an,  to  xednse 
their  present  expenditure  and  psevent  the  nUslog  of  yooag  wUeh  (Uy 
oonld  not  sistain,  sucking  thaJQioes  of  the  la«v»  sod  throwing  their  hodieft 
out  of  the  hive* 

Fouii  BROOD  IN  Supm  <(br«liM)r— The  super  comb  in  which  jott 
queen  had  bred,  and  which  yoa  feand  was  tainted  with  foal  brood,  srrived 
so  aoakad  in  bleeding  honey  that  little  could  be  determined  by  apiMw> 
anoes.  The  odour,  however,  awakened  otor  suspicioas,  which  the  mieranope 
unfortmiately  conflnned,  for  the  brownish  matter  is  full  of  mtoseeoeeis. 
(See  the  article,  **  Fool  Brood,*'  Jwm  Nth.)  Since  the  super  Is  thus  trinM 
the  hive  wlU  probably  be  la  bad  eondltfcoKi.  If  yoa  will  let  ns  know  at  onoe 
whether  it  has  moveaUe  ooMbe>  gftviag  as  information  aa  to  the  smoant  of 
brood,  aomber  of  bees^  &a»  staling  also  whether  you  have  other  hires,  we 
will  advise  you  as  to  your  beet  oouzse ;  bat  begin  now  to  feed  with  BaU<7li- 
oated  syrup  as  reoommended  in  the  article  before  mentioned. 

Ganasibs  WITD  Cu>a€lBD  FBBI  (.Amateur,  (Tdliuftorov^A).  —  Omries 
fed  upon  the  cayenne  pepper  food  are  more  likely  to  become  dogged  tax  thshr 
claws  than  when  the  birds  are  fed  upon  seed.  Want  of  elesiiHiies^ewa 
upon  any  diet,  will  caose  Oeaaxiee'  clews  to  become  dogged.  Osgssshaekl 
be  oleaoed  oat  at  least  oaoe  a  week,  the  cage  bottom  freely  furnished  iHtth 
olean  grit  eand.  and  the  bhrds  oooasionally  supplied  with  a  bath  into  wliSdk 
they  can  enter  epaxt  from  their  osoal  drinking  fountain.  If  yoa  socoitODi 
your  birds  to  a  bath  they  will  use  it  if  for  a  time  yon  kera  awsy  the  disk- 
ing vessel.  Clogged  feet  prevent  the  proper  cironlation  of  the  blood,  bilag 
on  a  cankerous  state  of  the  olaws,  and  erantually  cripple  the  birds  by  jmv 
tloos  of  the  feet  waetlBg  «wa».  Upon  fireabig  the  fbet  from  the  tilth  nie 
tsDdemses  aod  great  case.  Take  eaoh  bird  in  your  hand,and  withthesid 
of  some  water  in  a  beeln  soften  the  dirt  with  your  thumb  and  finger.  In 
cold  weather  use  tepid  water,  or  you  will  percbanoe  give  the  birds  com.  The 
tails  of  the  birds  may  be  deaosed  in  the  like  mann«r,  bat  be  eanfol  over  . 
operating,  or  you  may  draw  out  the  tail  feathers. 

Babbbrbt  Jam  {A.  M.  J9.).-<-The  following  is  a  good  xedpeforiiekiBK 
the  jam :— Pick  the  bcurbenies  dean,  bake  them  in  an  earthen  pss^  sod 
when  done  pass  them  through  a  slevs  with  a  wooden  spoon;  add  to  then 
their  equal  weight  ot  poanded  sagMr.  Mix  the  whole  and  pat  it  into  pots 
covered  with  sifted  soger,  the  papsn  dipped  in  brandy.  It  is  very  whole- 
some, and  so  also  is  jam  made  from  the  fruit  of  Mahonia  (Berberis)  wjof* 
foUi^  the  jam  of  this  spedes  being  considered  good  for  won  throats. 
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RBMABK8.  . 

90th.— Wenn  and  my  doee  with  slight  rain  aU  day ;  rather  itaier  in  eveotog* 
Slat.— Close  damp  morning,  ndn  oonunenoed  10.90  AJi.,  thvnder  from  omo* 
lightning  1.S6  pji.,  with  sharp  shower  at  IJO  PJi.,  sunshine  anfl 
showers  afterwards.  -^ 

Mnd.— Very  bright  and  fine  In  early  mominpr,  orercaBt  and  showery  mm 
8  AJI.  tm  10  A.M.,  then  very  fine  and  windy ;  cslm  stsarllght  ewnttg. 
3Srd.— Heavy  rain  until  1  pji.  ;  does  and  damp  afternoon ;  rein  in  wmat- 
84th.— Very  fine  pleasant  day ;  cloudy  night.  .   ,,^ 

3Mh.— Fine  in  early  morning,  heavy  showers  between  10.80  AJC.  and  nom 

afterwards  fine  and  bright  with  strong  breeze.  . 

86th.— Very  heavy  showers  during  the  morning,  fine  with  snnshtae  "J^ 

1  PJI.  and  8  pjl,  heavy  showexs  between  8J0  and  4J0;  nam  » 

evening.  .^ 

Almost  identical  with  last  week,  both  as  regards  tempeiatare  and^eMn* 

.  zalnfalL  We  haye  hid  needy  4  Indiee  in  the  last  f ortnighU-O.  J.  BZVOB^ 
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GLOBE  ARTICHOKES  FROM  SEED. 

Y  remarks  on  this  subject  are  suggested  by 
the  requirements  of  Mr.  J.  Cuthbert  (p.  158), 
I  and  they  may  possibly  be  useful  to  other 
3  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Hortumlture  who 
may  be  similarly  placed  as  regards  the  total 
destruction  by  frost  of  their  stock  of  Globe 
Artichokes. 
Artichokes  are  undoubtedly  very  easily  raised 
from  seed,  and,  what  is  more,  the  plants  if 
raised  early  will  produce  their  heads  the  same  season. 
The  question  is  whether  they  will  be  good  for  any- 
thing after  they  are  grown.  My  experience  with 
seedlings  (the  season  of  1877  excepted)  has  been  very  un- 
fortanate,  as  out  of  a  great  number  presumably  of  either 
purple  or  green  Globe  90  per  cent,  have  been  worthless,  the 
neads  partaking  more  of  the  Gardoon  than  the  Artichoke. 
Scarcely  two  plants  were  alike  either  in  growth  or  the 
beads,  and  in  all  probability  were  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  the  Gardoon  and  Artichoke,  as  both  are  species  of 
the  genus  Cynara.  The  seed  I  believe  of  both  is  imported, 
and  must  be  grown  in  a  very  careless  manner,  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted ;  as  when  Artichoke  seed  is  good,  which 
was  the  case  in  1877,  the  produce  is  decidedly  better  than 
that  of  plants  grown  from  suckers  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  at 
kast  such  is  my  experience. 

My  advice  to  cultivators  is  not  to  rely  exclusively  on 
seedlings,  but  rather  to  obtain  a  few  suckers  from  either  a 
neighbouring  gardener  or  a  nurseryman.  Our  plants  were 
nearly  all  cut  down  by  the  frost  during  the  late  winter,  but 
many  of  them  pushed  up  a  number  of  suckers  in  the  spring, 
which  were  either  thinned  out  to  two  or  three  or  were  taken 
up,  divided,  and  planted  thinly  in  lines  or  dotted  singly  in 
varioiis  out-of-the-way  spots,  among  fruit  trees,  &c.  Those 
left  on  the  old  stools  are  now  bearing  freely,  and  a  succession 
will  be  kept  up  by  many  of  the  planted  suckers.  Any  of 
the  latter  tnat  do  not  throw  up  this  autumn  will  be  replanted 
with  a  few  strong  suckers,  choosing  a  warm  spot,  and  from 
these  we  expect  to  obtain  our  earliest  supply  of  heads  next 
year.  We  sometimes  cut  heads  at  the  end  of  May  or  early 
in  June ;  this  season  the  first  were  cut  July  7th.  Artichokes 
are  greatly  appreciated  here  (not  classed  with  Gabbages 
and  other  second-rate  vegetables,  as  some  judges  are  dis- 
posed to  rate  them),  and  as  we  find  young  plants  produce 
the  best  heads  we  are  constantly  replanting.  The  present 
i£oi8t  season  has  been  very  favourable  to  the  production  of 
good  heads,  and  the  scales  have  been  more  fleshy  or  thicker 
&an  usual. 

To  return  to  the  seedlings.  Where  the  stock  is  completely 
lo8t  by  all  means  sow  seed  this  autumn.  The  advice  on 
page  158  about  retaining  some  of  the  plants  in  pots  is  very 
good,  as  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  coming  winter  being 
a  trying  one.  This  advice  is  equally  applicable  in  the  case 
of  suckers,  but  I  should  prefer  planting  and  wintering 
them  in  a  cold  frame,  protecting  uiem  only  during  severe 
weather.  Potted  plants,  I  know  from  experience,  become 
Yery  ''  spindly  "  and  the  reverse  of  what  is  required  for  the 
early  production  of  tine  heads.     Strong  autumn-sown  plants 
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in  all  probability  would  produce  heads  early  the  following 
summer,  and  if  more  seed  is  sown  again  in  heat  in  spring, 
and  again  in  the  open  ground  later  on,  the  supply  will  be 
kept  up  till  late  in  the  season.  I  have  never  sown  any 
seeds  in  autumn,  but  intend  trying  the  experiment  this 
season.  My  practice  bass  been  to  sow  early  in  March  thinly 
in  pans,  using  light  soil  and  placing  on  a  moderate  hotbed. 
The  seeds  vegetate  quickly,  and  the  seedlings  are  soon 
large  enough  to  prick  out  in  larp:o  boxes.  I  Iiave  used  pots, 
but  give  the  preierence  to  boxes  siuiilav  to  those  used  for 
growing-on  bedding  plants.  The  Artichokes  arc  kept  in  heat 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible  till  well  established,  then  gradu- 
ally hardened  off,  and  finally  planted  out  about  the  first 
week  in  May.  If  I  wanted  them  early  I  should  commence 
operations  in  January  and  plant  out  earlv  in  April.  They 
will  do  well  in  almost  any  position  th^'  cultivator  may  select  ; 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  bear  in  mind  when  the  produce 
is  wanted,  and  to  sow  and  plant  accordingly.  To  be  more 
explicit,  I  should,  if  I  had  no  other  i)laiits  to  rely  on,  put 
some  of  the  strongest  on  a  south  border  juid  others  to  follow 
these  in  a  somewhat  cooler  spot ;  the  soil  in  each  instance 
to  be  heavily  manured  and  dee])ly  dug,  as  they  are  gross 
feeders  and  cannot  well  be  treated  too  liberally.  To  keep 
up  a  further  succession  I  should  sow  seed  early  in  April  in 
well-manured  trenches,  the  soil  of  which  after  the  prepara- 
tion would  be  slightly  below  the  level,  covering  the  seed 
lightly,  and  watering  with  a  rosed  pot  during  dry  weather. 
The  seedlings  eventually  thinned  to  about  *2  feet  apart  should 
be  kept  watered  and  well  mulched  before  there  is  danger 
of  breaking  the  leaves,  which  are  somewhat  brittle :  an 
occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure  is  very  benetirial.  If  the 
seed  is  true  the  produce  of  this  sowing  will  be  tiie  best,  and 
will  keep  up  a  supply  till  late  in  the  season.  I  find  the 
heads  of  the  best  seedlings  are  more  conii'al  than  are  those 
from  suckers  ;  but  none  of  the  varieties,  however  good  the 
first  season,  prove  superior  to  the  old  green  Globe,  and  are 
certainly  less  hardy,  all  the  best  wo  had  succumbed  last 
winter.  Suckers  planted  in  a  similar  manner  as  advised  for 
the  seedlings  well  repay  the  extra  trouble  Uiken,  and,  as 
before  stated,  are  more  oertnin  to  give  satisfav?tion,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  many  worthless  varicti^'S  obtained  from  one 
packet  of  seed.  The  purple  Globe  i.r.n-ed  nr.irh  the  hardier 
nere,  but  the  green  variety  is  preiVrrod  at  the  table. — 
W.  Igguldex. 

BULBS  FOR  FORCING. 
The  season  has  arrived  when  the  i)otting  of  the  bulbs 
required  for  early  flowering  must  have  attention.  Roman 
Hyacinths  if  not  already  in  a  position  to  till  their  pots  with 
roots  should  be  potted  without  a  moment's  unnecessarj'  de- 
lay. Smaller  than  G-inch  pots  should  not  be  employed  for 
producing  a  great  amount  of  bloom  and  vigorous  spikes, 
planting  six  bulbs  in  each  pot.  The  ^\uo\  nf  Paper  White 
Narcissus  should  have  been  in  pots  Iv!'-  :<•  tiiis  tir.ie.  They 
do  well  in  from  4-inch  pots  upwards.  'i'l.<>  pots  require  to 
be  placed  in  saucers  kept  full  of  wat^r  wm^mi  tiio  ])lants  are 
in  full  growth.  Tulips,  of  whir-li  oisly  i!.*'  r- ■!  .'i;ji1  yellow 
Due  V'anThol  are  forced  early  in  uur  <:.!-'.  •! ;  v.vU  in  .'j-incli 
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potSf  provided  attention  is  paid  to  keeping  the  plants  covered 
until  ]ust  before  the  flowers  reach  the  opening  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  not  employing  overmuch  heat  to  hurry  them  on. 
These,  as  well  as  other  early-forced  bulbs,  come  on  very  quickly 
when  covered  with  dry  straw,  the  foliage  and  flowers  being  well 
developed  under  this  treatment.  To  follow  those  the  crimson 
Due  Van  Thol,  Cottage  Maid,  Keyscrs  Kroon,  and  Canary 
Bird  are  easily  forced,  and  provided  they  are  grown  in  a  rich 
compost  and  well  fed  when  growing,  five  bulbs  may  be  grown 
in  pots  the  same  number  of  inches  in  diameter. 

A  few  of  the  best  and  most  easily  forced  Hyacinths  are 
Homerus,  Norma,  Charles  Dickens,  and  Crown  Princess  ;  they 
are  in  colour  red,  blush-blue,  and  white.  Those  varieties  are 
quite  sufficient  to  grow  for  producing  the  earliest  flowers.  We 
pot  them  one  or  two  in  a  5-inch  pot,  according  to  strength  of 
bulbs.  These  are  also  brought  on  under  straw  until  near  the 
opening  of  the  flowers.  To  follow  these  the  number  of  varie- 
ties may  be  extended ;  in  fact  Charles  Dickens  is  the  only 
one  of  the  above-named  worth  growing  later  than  January. 
A  cheap  selection  of  good  Hyacinths  for  ordinary  decorative 
purposes  may  be  composed  of  the  following  : — Charles  Dickens, 
Grand  Lilas,  Marie,  Mimosa,  King  of  the  Blues,  Haydn, 
Grandeur  k  Merveille,  Grand  Yainqueur,  Mont  Blanc,  Gigantea, 
Yon  Schiller,  Macaulay,  Fabiola,  Koh-i-noor,  Lord  Wellington 
(double),  and  Ida.  For  decorative  purposes  many  of  these  do 
well  grown  from  three  to  six  in  a  pot :  Charles  Dickens,  Lord 
Wellington,  Grandeur  &  Merveille,  and  Yon  Schiller  are  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  growing  thus.  A  6-inch  pot  for  the 
triples,  and  one  of  7  or  8  inches  for  half  dozens,  are  suitable 
sizes. 

Good  decorative  Tulips,  in  addition  to  those  already  named, 
are  Chrysolora,  Proserpine,  Superintendent,  Yan  der  Neer, 
White  Pottebakker,  and  Bex  Rubrorum.  These  are  grown 
three  bulbs  in  a  5-inch  and  four  to  six  bulbs  in  a  6-inch  pot. 
Of  Polyanthus  Narcissus  we  only  grow  four  varieties — Paper 
White  and  Gloriosa  for  early  in  the  season,  Soleil  d'Or  and 
Grand  Monarque  for  the  later  batches.  These  do  better  with 
larger  pots  than  are  used  for  either  Tulips  or  Hyacinths.  Two 
large  bulbs  of  Grand  Monarque  require  a  7-inch  pot  to  do  them 
justice. 

'  Of  what  may  be  called  miscellaneous  bulbs  Scilla  siberica 
should  be  extensively  grown.  A  line  of  this  behind  Isolepis 
gracilis  as  a  &ont  row  produces  a  pretty  effect.  The  Scilla 
should  be  g^own  in  6-inch  pots,  eight  bulbs  in  a  pot.  It  does 
not  succeed  with  rapid  forcing.  Triteleia  uniflora  grown  thickly 
in  6-inch  pots  is  remarkably  effective  for  decorative  purposes.  It 
has  a  serious  drawback  in  tbe  oniony  fragrance  it  emits  when 
too  fondly  handled.  Narcissus  Bulbocodium  is  an  exquisite 
pot  plant,  and  stands  remarkably  well  in  rooms.  Of  the  Irises 
there  is  perhaps  none  prettier  nor  earlier  than  I.  stylosa,  fol- 
lowed by  I.  reticulata. 

Although  all  this  class  of  plants  will  succeed  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil  fitted  to  sustain  plant  life,  one  of  the  best  suited 
to  their  requirements  may  be  composed  of  loam  with  a  Tery 
liberal  admixture  of  dry  cow  or  horse  manure  and  sand ;  and 
sifted  coal  ashes  form  the  best  drainage  for  the  pots.  The  soil 
should  be  rendered  moderately  firm  with  the  hand,  filling  the 
pot  only  sufficiently  to  allow  the  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  to  be 
just  peeping  out  of  the  soil.  Polyanthus  Narcissus  may  be 
very  much  higher,  and  the  other  bulbs  mentioned  should  be 
quite  covered.  A  little  silver  sand  placed  under  and  round  the 
bulbs  is  of  advantage.  The  middle  of  October  is  a  good  time 
to  pot  the  later  batches,  allowing  them  to  remain  under  cover 
of  ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  until  the  middle  of  January 
at  the  latest.  When  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  liquid 
manure  applied  in  a  weak  state  is  very  beneficial. — B.  P.  B. 


FOBCINQ  Stbawbebries  in  POTS.—Although  at  present  I 
am  not  growing  Strawberries  in  pots,  and  though  knowing 
well  the  danger  of  intermeddling  with  those  who  differ  on  a 
given  point,  1  may  yet  venture  to  point  out  a  mistake  or  two 
in  Mr.  Bardney's  note  on  the  above  subject  on  page  143.  When 
rooting  runners  in  3-inch  pots  there  is  no  necessity  to  take 
them  off  the  plants  and  place  them  in  frames ;  that  is  a  practice 
I  have  never  yet  seen.  Neither  is  there  any  necessity  for  the 
rooted  runners  receiving  a  check  when  shifted  into  their  fruit- 
ing pots,  nor  that  the  small  pots  should  be  washed,  nor  that 
the  plants  should  in  any  case  be  weak  and  puny.  I  offer  no 
opinion  as  to  which  of  the  two  modes  of  growing  Strawberries 
for  forcing  is  best.  I  do  not  imagine  with  equally  good  treat- 
ment there  would  be  any  difference  in  the  results,  though 


doubtless  that  advocated  by  Mr.  Bardney  has  the  merit  of 
entailing  the  lesser  amount  of  labour. — B.  P.  Bbothebston. 

GLOXINIA  CULTURE. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  raising  Gloxinias  from  seed  is  to  sow 
early  in  spring,  and  no  plan  can  answer  better  if  the  object  is 
to  have  the  plants  in  flower  in  late  summer  and  early  aotamn ; 
but  plants  raised  from  autumn-sown  seed  may  be  had  in  flower 
in  May,  and  are  fine  during  June  and  July.  These  plants  are 
valuable  for  the  decoration  of  the  stove,  and  equally  so  for 
the  adornment  of  a  warm  conservatory.  They  are  also  ex- 
tremely useful  for  affording  cut  fiowers  totally  dissimilar 
from  any  other  flowers  of  the  same  period,  and  are  always 
acceptable. 

If  Gloxinia  seed  is  sown  now  and  the  plants  are  grown  thinly 
in  seed  pans  they  will  form  corms  about  the  size  of  small  peas 
before  Christmas  ;  and  if  these  plants  are  gradually  dried  off 
the  corms  will  become  firm,  and  will  keep  sound  in  the  soil  if 
the  pots  are  placed  in  a  stove  and  the  soil  is  not  permitted  to 
get  dust-dry.  On  being  introduced  to  more  heat  and  moistrae 
in  the  spring  these  pea-like  corms  will  start  into  growth  freely, 
and  in  due  time  will  produce  attractive  flowering  plants.  That 
is  the  system  that  nine  out  of  ten  gardeners  would  adopt,  oq 
the  assumption  that  the  plants  being  of  a  bulbous  nature  need 
a  period  of  rest,  and  that  their  natural  resting  time  is  during 
the  winter.  Granting  that  to  be  true,  it  may  yet  be  stated 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  confidence  tliat  the  system 
referred  to  is  not  the  best  to  be  followed  where  fine  plants  and 
early  flowers  are  wanted  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained. 
The  plants  need  rest,  it  is  true,  but  surely  not  before  they  have 
done  anything — ^not  before  they  have  flowered.  Onions  are 
bulbous  plants,  but  if  they  are  sown  in  the  autumn  they  will 
grow  as  fast  as  the  temperature  will  permit  throughout  the 
winter,  and  will  flower  early  in  the  following  season  and  then 
rest.    It  is  precisely  the  same  with  Gloxinias. 

Let  seed  be  sown  at  once  and  the  seedlings  be  pricked  off 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled.  If  grown  quite  close  to  the 
glass  in  a  well-heated  stove  they  will  soon  be  large  enough  for 
potting  in  thumb  pots.  By  about  Christmas  they  will  have 
formed  corms,  and  towards  the  end  of  January  or  early  m 
February  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  transferring  to  4-inch  pots. 
Growth  being  encouraged  the  pots  will  soon  be  filled  with  roote, 
and  5-inch  pots  will  be  needed  in  early  April.  In  these  pots  the 
plants  may  bloom  if  desired,  or  they  may  be  grown  to  a  Urger 
size  by  a  further  shift.  When  grown  in  either  5  or  6-iach 
pots  Gloxinias  are  extremely  use^l  for  various  decorative  pur- 
poses. A  shelf  in  a  house  in  which  Cucumbers  are  being 
grown  is  suitable  for  the  plants,  and  equally  suitable  is  a  Fine 
stove ;  indeed  any  light  structure  having  a  minimum  tempera* 
ture  of  65°-60°  will  afford  them  the  requisite  accommodation. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  enter  into  lengthen^  details 
as  to  soil  and  seed-sowing.  Briefly  it  may  l^  said  the  soil 
cannot  be  too  light  and  fine  for  the  seed  pans.  Sifted  leaf 
soil  and  peat  in  equal  parts  and  a  liberal  admixtuie  of  silver 
sand  form  an  excellent  compost.  The  soil  should  be  tiioroufi^hly 
watered  before  sowing,  and  should  be  kept  moist  by  shading 
rather  than  watering  until  tiie  seedlings  appear.  The  seed 
need  not  be  covered  at  all  if  it  is  kept  quite  dark  for  a  time, 
when  it  will  germinate  with  certainty,  but  the  moment  that 
occurs  light  must  be,  gradually  at  first  and  eventually  folly, 
admitted.  Soil  of  the  nature  indicated  will  suffice  until  flie 
plants  are  ready  for  4-inch  pots,  when  the  compost  may  consist 
of  a  third  of  turfy  loam,  and  for  a  later  shift  the  loam  may 
be  increased  and  a  little  dried  cow  dung  or  much-decayed 
horse  dung  may  be  added  with  advantage.  Free  drainage  and 
copious  supplies  of  water  are  prime  essentials  of  culture ;  but 
especial  care  must  at  all  times  be  taken  that  the  soil  is  never 
made  sour  by  over-watering,  or  the  result  will  be — ^failure. 

All  who  have  proper  accommodation  for  growing  Gloxinias 
in  the  manner  suggested  will,  by  the  exercise  of  due  cultural 
care,  be  rewarded  with  fine  flowering  plants  next  June.— 
A  Grower. 

A  ROSE  SHOW  AT  ANTWERP. 

Antwerp  had  been  en  fete  for  thi«e  weeks,  and  among  the 
closing  events  was  a  Rose  Show  held  on  the  24th  and  25th  alt 
It  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cercle  dee  Bosieristes,  a 
Society  described  by  the  local  papers  as  amone  the  leading  horti- 
cultural societies  of  the  country.  An  English  rosarian  wonid 
under  any  circumstances  have  made  a  point  of  going,  hot  an  addi* 
tional  inducement  to  our  doing  so  had  been  furnished  to  us  a  few 
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days  before  by  a  correspondent  at  Van  Hoatte's  of  Ghent,  that 
tbat  firm  ww  going  to  exhibit. 

The  Exhibition  was  held  in  a  large  room  attached  to  a  restan- 
ruit,  and  was  well  suited  to  its  pnrpose.     It  was  gaily  adorned 
with  Belgian  flags.    In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  long  and 
wide  table,  down  the  middle  of  which  were  placed  bououets  formed 
of  Roses  and  called  bouquets  for  weddings,  balls  and  the  hand  ; 
colossal  bouquets,  and  bouquets  remarkable  for  their  form.    Prizes 
were  giren  to  the  best  in  each  class.    The  Roses  of  Van  Houtte's 
firm  and  those  of  the  leading  amateurs  occupied  one  side  of  the 
table,  the  seven  large  boxes  of  another  horticulturist  occupied  the 
other.    The  Roses  at  the  sides  of  the  room  were  placed  in  banks 
of  moas  staged  against  the  walls  at  an  angle  of  45°.    The  local 
papen  ipoke  in  high  terms  of  the  Exhibition,  and  an  Englishman 
cannot  wish  to  decry  it ;  but  National  Rose  Shows  have  made  us 
fastidioiis,  and  judging  by  the  standard  accepted  even  in  Tillage 
shows  tbe  Exhibition  of  Antwerp  would  not  lay  claim  to  great 
exoellenoe.    A  few  points  specially  noticeable  to  an  Englishman 
were  the  number  of  classes,  the  arrangement  of  the  R^es,  and 
their  value  as  exhibits.    Amateurs  exhibited  in  classes  vazring 
from  ten  Roses  to  seyenty-five,  horticulturists  from  ten  to  a  nun- 
died ;  and  the  number  of  Roses  exhibited  by  the  leading  firms 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  than  Van  Houtte  took  prizes  for 
twelTc,  twenty-fiye,  fifty,  seventy-five,  and  a  hundred;  while 
soother  horticulturist  drew  our  attention  to  his  twelve  hundred 
Roses  staged  against  the  north  wall  of  the  room.    The  Roses 
were  in  many  cases  not  exhibited  in  boxes,  but  separated  by  strips 
of  ro«eHX>loured  paper  pinned  to  the  mossy  banks.    Many  of  the 
Boses  were  unknown  to  us  even  by  name,  and  such  a  label  as 
'*Soffrano  dn  couleur  rouge"  made  one  stare.    The  well-known 
faToorites,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Capitaine  Christy,  Etienne 
LeTet,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  many  others 
were  represented,  but  in  a  form  hardly  to  be  recognised,  so  want- 
ing were  they  in  substance,  colour,  and  size.    As  a  rule  all  the 
B^es  were  much  overblown,  and  although  we  saw  them  early  on 
the  fizst  day  of  the  exhibition  they  were  rapidly  failing.    The 
method  adopted  to  keep  them  for  the  second  day  was  somewhat 
startling.     Syringing  was  vigorously  applied,  and  our  remon- 
strance was  greeted  with  a  shrug  and  a  good-humoured  confession, 
"Probably  they  will  be  spotty."— J.  M.  I'fller. 

AUTUMN  PROPAGATING. 

Ik  all  gardens  of  considerable  extent  where  bedding  plants 
are  lequued  in  large  numbers  propagating  in  autumn  is  an 
openUoa  of  great  importance,  and  success  in  tbe  following 
spring  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  efficiency  with 
which  it  is  performed.    The  flower  gardener  must  now  have 
matured  his  plans  for  the  ensuing  year,  mentally  at  least,  and 
he  can  then  estimate  the  number  of  plants  that  are  requisite 
to  the  execution  of  his  designs.    Some  judgment  is  needed  in 
determining  this,  for  while  it  is  undesirable  to  have  houses 
and  frames  crowded  with  plants  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  yet  it  is  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side.    In  ordinary  sea- 
sons the  present  time  would  be  somewhat  late  for  commencing 
propagating  ;  but  the  weather  we  have  experienced  this  year 
nas  been  extremely  unfavourable  to  such  bedding  plants  as 
aie  cultivated  chiefly  for  their  flowers,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  their  beauty  will  be  of  sufficiently  short  duration 
without  being  unduly  shortened  by  early  cutting.    The  low 
temperature  at  the  time  of  planting-out  gave  a  check  to  the 
^wth  of  the  plants  from  which  it  has  t^en  them  some 
time  to  recover,  and  now  the  abundant  rain  has  induced  the 
production  of  coarse  and  succulent  shoots  that  are  very  un- 
eatiafactory  to  the  propagator.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
Pelargoniums,  the  entire  stock  of  which  for  tbe  next  bedding 
season  is  usually  propagated  in  autumn  ;  and  when  the  cuttings 
are  weak,  sappy,  and  long-jointed  the  difficulties  attending  their 
preservation  during  the  winter  are  considerably  increased. 

Where  the  plants  employed  in  decorating  the  beds  are  num- 
bered by  thousands  propagation  is  more  e^ily,  efficiently,  and 
economically  effected  by  having  a  small  house  entirely  devoted 
to  the  purpose,  but  where  smaller  numbers  are  required  an 
otdinary  propagating  frame  will  suffice,  placed  either  over  hot- 
water  pipes  or  on  a  hotbed  of  manure  and  leaves.    A  pro- 
pagating house  may  be  either  span-roofed  or  a  lean-to  ;  if  the 
former  it  should  run  from  east  to  west ;  and  if  the  latter  a 
southerly  aspect  is  the  best,  so  that  all  the  light  possible  may  be 
obtained.    The  house  should  be  divided  by  a  glass  partition  into 
two  compartments,  in  one  of  which  the  propagating  is  effected, 
and  the  other  for  wintering  such  plants  in  that  require  heat ;  this 
division  must  be  provided  with  a  stage  so  that  tbe  plants  may 
be  placed  near  the  glass.  Both  compartments  must  be  efficiently 
heated  so  that  a  stove  temperature  may  be  maintained,  and 
glazing  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  as  drips  are  very  in- 


jurious to  the  class  of  plants  requiring  such  protection.  In  the 
propagating  department  pans  must  be  placed  over  tbe  pipes 
and  kept  constantly  filled  with  water,  over  these  place  a  layer 
of  slates,  and  then  8  or  9  inches  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  sawdust 
in  which  to  plunge  the  pots  containing  the  cuttings,  tbe  whole 
being  covered  with  a  frame  furnished  with  licrbts  that  can  be 
removed  at  pleasure.  The  above  remarks  only  apply  to  such 
plants  as  Iresines,  Coleuses,  Altemantberas,  &:c.,  that  require  a 
temperature  of  60°  to  75®.  Lobelias  are  better  wintered  in  a 
warm  greenhouse,  and  Pelargoniums  in  a  frame  only  suffi- 
ciently heated  to  protect  them  from  frost  and  damp. 

PelaraoniumJt, — ^All  the  varieties  with  variegated  foliage  may 
be  struck  in  the  open  ground  ;  but  tbe  season  is  somewhat  late 
for  this  now,  and  they  should  have  the  protection  of  glass.  If 
cuttings  be  inserted  in  a  bed  of  moderately  light  soil,  when 
they  are  well  rooted  they  should  be  taken  up  and  potted  in 
small  60*8.  It  may  be  well  to  remember,  however,  tnat  when 
Pelargoniums  are  grown  for  their  foliage  alone  spring  propa- 
gation may  also  be  satisfactorily  adopted.  The  green-f oliaged 
varieties  are  generally  wanted  in  large  numb^,  while  the 
space  for  wintering  them  is  limited.  In  this  case  firm  short- 
jointed  cuttings  should  be  selected  and  inserted  in  pots,  placing 
from  four  to  a  dozen  cuttings  in  each  pot  according  to  the  size 
of  the  pote  employed,  this  usually  being  determined  by  the 
shelves  and  stages  on  which  the  pots  have  to  be  wintered,  four 
cuttings  according  to  their  size  being  quite  sufficient  for  one 
pot.  The  cuttings  may  also  be  inserted  in  boxes  of  various 
sizes.  The  soil  must  consist  of  rich  loam  and  a  proportion 
of  sand  to  render  it  porous.  The  pote  may  then  be  placed 
on  a  firm  bottom  of  ashes  in  a  span-roofed  frame ;  give  the 
cuttings  a  thorough  watering,  and  maintain  a  moderately  warm 
temperature  unt^  they  are  rooted,  when  air  must  be  given 
freely  on  every  favourable  occasion,  and  watering  cardEully 
attended  to  on  fine  bright  days.  Sturdy  little  plants  will  be 
the  result,  and  in  early  spring  these  must  be  potted  singly 
and  gradually  hardened  off. 

Caleeolaritu, — The  varieties  of  Calceolarias  commonly  grown 
in  our  gardens  are  easily  increased  by  cuttings  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  either  in  pote  or  beds  provided  a  cool  position  is 
assi^ed  to  them  dunng  the  winter,  only  affording  some  pro- 
tection from  severe  froste.  But  the  preferable  method  is  to 
prepare  a  bed  of  decayed  leaves,  loam,  and  sand,  in  which  the 
cuttings  should  be  dibbled,  place  a  low  frame  over  them  not 
more  Uian  1  foot  or  18  inches  high  at  the  back,  and  the  lighte 
should  only  remain  on  in  wet  or  frosty  weather,  a  quantity 
of  loose  hay  forming  an  excellent  protection  in  case  of  severe 
frost.  In  tiie  spring  the  plante  may  be  either  potted  or  care- 
fully removed  to  the  beds  they  are  intended  to  occupy.  The 
first  week  in  October  is  a  good  time  for  inserting  the  cuttings. 

Lobelias. — It  is  necessary  to  raise  Lobelias  by  cuttings  as 
the  varieties  do  not  come  true  from  seed,  although  the  latter 
method  is  the  quickest  and  least  troublesome.  Difficulty  is 
frequently  experienced  in  obtaining  cuttings  in  autumn  un- 
less there  is  a  reserve  stock,  the  flower  shoote  of  which  have 
all  been  cut  back  to  induce  early  and  vigorous  growths.  If 
they  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  way  the  old  plante  in  the  beds 
should  be  taken  up  before  they  are  affected  by  frost,  and  all  the 
young  shoote  removed  ;  those  at  the  base  of  the  plant  will  be  the 
best,  and  if  with  a  few  roote  attached  so  much  the  better.  Prepare 
a  compost  of  leaf  soil  and  sand,  and  place  it  in  well-drained 
shallow  pans.  Insert  the  cuttings  rather  thinly,  and  plunge 
the  pans  in  a  hotbed  under  a  fhtme,  shading  carefully  for  some 
days  if  the  weather  be  bright.  When  the  cuttings  are  rooted 
remove  the  pans  to  an  intermediate  house  or  warm  greenhouse, 
where  they  can  be  retained  near  the  glass  until  spring.  Then 
growth  must  be  encouraged  by  a  higher  temperature  and  fre- 
quent syringing,  occasionally  damping  the  pipes  with  liquid 
manure  to  promote  the  evaporation  of  ammonia,  which  we  have 
found  to  stimulate  growth  considerably,  and  abundance  of  cut- 
tings will  be  easily  secured. 

Altemanth/!ras.— These  and  the  two  following  are  more 
successfully  propagated  in  a  house  such  as  that  previously  de- 
scribed, but  any  position  where  a  stove  temperature  is  main- 
tained will  suit  them  provided  a  good  supply  of  moisture  is 
kept  up  in  the  atmosphere.  We  have  found  that  autumn-struck 
cuttings  yield  a  larger  supply  in  the  spring  than  old  plants, 
and  the  latter  very  frequently  die  off  in  the  winter.  The  cut- 
tings should  be  inserted  thinly  in  a  compost  of  sand,  loam,  and 
leaf  soil,  48-size  pots  ^ing  the  most  convenient.  When  the 
cuttings  are  struck  the  pote  should  be  placed  on  shelves  near 
the  glass,  and  watering  must  be  carefully  attended  to.  Alter- 
nanthera  amoena  is  more  difficult  to  increase  and  preserve  than 
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A.  paronychioidc«.  A.  latifolia,  or  A.  mngnifica.  A  compost  of 
peat,  loam,  and  i*ionty  of  snud  ajipi'firs  lo  suit  it  best,  and  we 
generally  employ  Gu-hizcd  poti,  which  are  preferable  to  those 
of  larger  size. 

Ireslnes  and  Ciflrysr.s. — Similar  treatment  suits  both  these 
plants,  and  indeed  they  can  be  readily  increased  in  the  same 
manner  as  Alternanthcras,  cmployiug  48-size  pots  and  a 
compost  of  loam,  sand,  and  leaf  noil,  the  latter  being  well  sifted' 
for  all  these  plants,  antl  the  small  pieces  of  wood  removed,  as 
they  give  rise  to  the  web-like  fungus  which  proves  so  trouble- 
some. We  have  found  that  if  river  saud  can  be  obtained  it 
proves  much  better  adapted  for  autumn  propagating  than 
silver  sand,  as  it  is  coar>er  and  preserves  the  sou  in  a  more 
open  condition.  The  pretty  little  white-foliaged  Leucophyton 
Browni,  now  so  popular  in  car})et  bedding,  we  have  treated 
precisely  the  same  as  Alternnntheras  with  success ;  but  Mr. 
Graham,  Superintendent  at  Hampton  Court,  baa  stated  in  the 
Journal  of  Jloi'ticvlture  (page  174.  vol.  zxxvi.)*  that  the  only 
way  in  which  he  could  succeed  with  the  plant  was  by  dibbling 
the  cuttings  in  sandy  hoil  in  a  cold  frame.  This  is  the  best 
plan,  as  the  plants  <?row  more  frculy  when  bedded  out  than 
those  struck  in  heat. 

Few  other  bedding  plants  require  special  propagation  in 
autumn  except  where  Ucntaurcas  such  as  C.  ragusina  are  largely 
grown,  and  it  is  necessary  !<)  attend  to  them  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  season  so  as  to  have  tli(?m  well  rooted  before  winter. 
We  have  found  them  tucceed  bc!*t  when  inserted  singly  in 
sandy  loam  in  GO-size  pots.  Place  tlie  pots  in  a  cool  frame  and 
shade  for  a  week  or  two  until  the  cuttin^rs  appear  to  be  pro* 
dacing  root«,  when  water  must  bo  veiy  carefully  supplied. 
Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltarica  may  ]>e  increased  atl  injinitum 
by  divisi<Hi,  wintering?  it  in  a  cool  frnnio.  It  need  be  scarcely 
suggested  that  propagating  .should  be  no  longer  deferred,  as 
the  days  are  now  shortening.  au<l  li^ht  is  a  most  important 
clement  in  securing  the  chief  desire  of  a  propagator,  *'  a  good 
strike." — L.  Castle. 


THORNTOX  IIKATH  HORXrCULTURAL 
EXHIBITION.— Au&rsT  27th. 

Thr  numerous  .«iubuTban  horticnittiral  societies  that  have  been 
organised  in  recent  years  very  si^itic^ntly  denote  that  popular 
interest  in  gardening  pursuits  iij  fast  increasing ;  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  gardener  i.^  novr  shared  by  thousands,  who  lindin  the  culti- 
vation of  plants  pleasant  recreation  jind  healthful  exercise. 
Many  gentlemen  amateurs  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  advancement  of  horticuUnn;  generally,  by  their  own 
individual  elTorts,  and  by  unitiiij;  to  form  societies  in  which  the 
more  energetic  wi!Un<x!y  undertake  tlie  active  roanagemcnt.  The 
Society  named  above  is  one  of  this  kind,  and  althongh  only  in  the 
third  Vear  of  it?  exi.^tence.  and  situated  in  a  district  that  is  not 
very  densely  populated,  yet  it  is  thririnrr,  and  judging  by  the 
vigorous  and  ei'fiJcient  manner  in  which* it  is  conducted  we  augur 
w^  for  its  future  j^rosperitv.  On  the  occasion  of  the  present 
Bxhibition  the  weather  prove<l  moAt  unfortunately  adverse  to 
success,  as  rain  fell  heavily  throughout  the  day,  but  the  Committee 
must  comfort  themselves  u  ith  the  reflection  that  such  has  also  been 
the  fate  of  many  other  similar  exhibitions  this  season. 

The  exhibits  were  generally  pood,  and  comprised  plants,  cut 
flowers,  fruit,  and  vepretable.^.'^the  tir^^t  and  the  last  of  which  were 
the  best  represented,  the  disj)lay  of  Potatoes  bHng  excellent.  In 
the  eighty  clasises  that  the  s«chednle  en nmera ted  about  150  exhi- 
bitors entered,  inclndiiifj  the  cottaffers.  In  the  classes  devoted  to 
plants  the  principal  prize*  were  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  King,  gardener 
to  Stephenson  Clarke.  E*rj,.  Croydon  Lodire  :  Mr.  Pen  fold,  gar- 
dener to  Canon  Bridges.  Beddingti^n  ;  and  Mr.  Horton,  gardener  to 
H.  Moser,  E.sq.,  W'estwood,  Ijeulah  Hill,  all  of  whom  exhibited 
tine  specimens.  Mr.  J.  King  wa»  placed  lirr.t  and  second  with  four 
stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  plants,  his  collection  including 
some  handsome  Yinc.is ;  hut  it  is  unfair  to  other  exhibitors  to  allow 
one  to  monopolize  thv  pri/.t^s  in  this  manner,  and  there  should  be 
a  stipulation  in  the  regulations  that  no  exhibitor  can  take  more 
than  one  prize  in  the  same  class.  Mr.  Korton  was  first  in  the 
groups  ;  the  collection  comjiri«in<;  Crotons.  Pancratiums,  Dracaenas, 
Fuchsias,  <fec.,  gracefully  combined  and  edged  with  Gloxinias, 
Panicnm  variegatum.  and  variepated  Hydrangeas.  Mr.  J.  King 
followed  also  with  a  i>rptty  group,  but  .•^li'irhtly  too  formal ;  Mr.  J. 
Fewell,  gardener  to  J.  C.  iliinyon,  Ksrj.,  Croydon,  being  third  with  a 
rather  heavy  gro'jp.  Cut  flower^j  were  not  very  numerous  nor  of 
high  quality.  Dahlias  were,  however,  <:ood,  and  Mr.  Minchener 
of  Sunny  Bank,  South  Norwood,  was  i>lac'd  first  with  a  collection 
of  twelve  handsome  blooms,  large  and  well  formed.  Mr.  Penfold, 
who  was  second  in  the  same  c'asjj.  also  sent  remarkably  even  and 
clean  flowers,  but  rather  smaller  than  the  others.  The  bouquets 
and  table  decoration  were  of  only  average  excellence.  Fruit  was 
shown  in  very  small  quantity  and  indifferent  condition. 


Vegetables  were  more  abundant,  and  several  good  collections 
were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Johnson,  Hakeman,  Welstead,  and 
Gooch,  the  latter  gentleman  exhibiting  a  remarkably  fine  collec- 
tion of  Potatoes,  for  which  he  obtained  six  prizes.  In  addition  to 
the  Society's  awards  for  vegetables  special  prizes  were  offered  by 
the  following  firms  : — Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Beading ;  James 
Carter  &  Co.,  Holborn ;  Daniels  Bros.,  Norwich ;  Hooper  k  Co., 
Covent  Garden  ;  and  Dick  Badclyffe  &  Co.,  High  Holborn.  Among 
the  miscellaneous  groups  one  from  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Co., 
Forest  Hill,  was  very  attractive,  comprising  Dracsnas,  Palms, 
Phloxes,  dic.  Messrs.  Hooper  <&  Co.  sent  a  collection  of  ornamental 
dried  Grasses  and  Everlasting  Flowers.  Mr.  John  Cattell  of 
Westerham  contributed  cut  Roses,  Phloxes,  dkc. ;  and  Messrs. 
Dick  Hadclyffe  an  artificial  rockery  and  fountain.  All  the  above 
were  highly  commended  by  the  Judges. 

As  on  previous  occasions  the  Treasurer,  B.  T.  Oelrichs,  Esq.,  Elm 
House,  very  kindly  permitted  the  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  a  portion 
of  his  grounds,  which  are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  being  con* 
vei^ient  of  access.  Much  of  the  Society's  prosperity  is  due  to  the 
exertions  of  the  indefatigable  Honorary  Secretaries,  Messrs.  Atter- 
bury  and  Gooch,  and  they  are  cordially  assisted  by  many  mem* 
hers  of  the  Committee,  particularly  Mr.  Hakeman. 


AURICULAS  UO  YEARS  AGO. 

I  HAVE  been  favoured  by  the  Measrs.  Satton  of  Beading 
with  a  list  sent  to  them  by  Mr.  Parsons  of  Wootton  Bassett,  of 
Auriculas  grown  in  1 744.  It  was  foand  amongst  a  lot  of  old 
papers,  and  was  sent  by  a  lady  of  Marlborough,  Mrs.  Sancey. 
Of  course  we  would  hardly  expect  to  find  any  of  the  flowers 
in  the  list  that  are  grown  at  present,  although  many  of  the 
show  varieties  date  back  a  great  many  years.  The  gentleman 
amongst  whose  papers  the  list  was  found  grew  150  sort%  and 
one  would  give  something  to  know  what  varieties  they  were. 
Were  there  amongst  them  any  George  Lightbody  or  Smiling 
Beauty,  or  were  they  merely  sorts  of  no  value  bat  the  fore- 
runners of  the  race  which  has  culminated  in  the  grand  flowers 
of  the  present  day  ?  Had  they  any  woolly  aphis  or  mealybug, 
which  I  perceive  according  to  a  contemporary  has  appeared  in 
several  collections  I  And  one  would  like  to  have  known  some- 
thing, too.  of  the  individuality  of  the  writer  of  the  list.  She 
must  have  been  an  enthusiast,  and  I  daresay  loved  her  Auriculas 
as  much  as  any  modem  cultivator.  She  wrote  a  hand,  too, 
which  displays  a  good  firm  character,  and  I  have  no  donbt  she 
was  much  in  and  out  amongst  her  pets,  and  could  give  her 
gardener  if  he  had  been  careless  a  good  wigging. 

The  gentleman  who  furnished  the  list  mourns  over  the 
decadence  of  the  taste  in  the  south.  Even  forty  years  ago  there 
were,  as  I  know  from  a  list  which  I  have  seeUt  nearly  forty 
or  fifty  exhibitors  of  the  Anricula  where  now  we  have 
six  or  seven.    Subjoined  is  the  list  alluded  to. 


Arcthnm 

Cleone 

Dulcinea 

Kinpr  of  Prussia 

GnstaTTU  Adolphua 

G.  Sarum,  174S 

Elvira 

Northern  La.«s8 

Painted  Bride 

Dorinda 

Old  King  of  Prussia 

Glorj'  of  Kuglond 

Omrles  III.  of  Spain 

Maiden  Queen 

Hubert's  Seedling 

Mr.  Gonph 

Driver's  ICing 

— D.,  Deal, 


•Upton's  S^eedlfaig 
Lord  Willongfabj 
Uut<chman 
Duke  of  Gloucester's 

Duke  of  Leeds 
The  Tacker 
Mr.  Marcham 
How's  Seoiiling 
Dnke  of  Ricbmond 
Gloiy  of  the  Eaat 
Duke  of  Savoy 
Semlrainis 
Lord  Leinster 
Bishop  of  Loodon 
Tiberias 
Witch  of  Endor 


POTATO  DISEASE. 


R«vii(re*s  Alexander 
Dunkirk 
Queen  Dowager 
The  J^ultana 
Pompey 

Sir  Hobert  Wslpolc 
Fetter's  King 
Favage's  S. 
Fair}'  Qnecn 
Lord  Letcbmeie 
Qttodmple  Allitaoe 
Mrs.  Savery 
Mason's  Glory 
Glorf  of  Holland 
Holt's  Widow 
Welton's  Fine  S 
Cains  Marius 


I  AM  porry  to  have  to  report  that  Potatoes  arc  badly  diseaGcd, 
especially  the  early  varieties  :  Early  Ashleaf,  Mjratt's  Proliflc, 
and  Early  Rose  have  suffered  severely.  It  is  many  years  since 
they  were  so  badly  attacked  with  the  disease  so  early  in  Ac 
season.  The  crops  generally  are  good  as  regards  quantity  and 
size,  bat  many  plots  that  have  not  been  taken  up  in  time  are 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  lifting  now.  X  fear  the  late 
varieties  will  also  be  bad,  and  I  strongly  recommend  that  all 
late  varieties  be  at  once  lifted  if  there  is  the  slightest  symptom 
of  disease  in  the  haulm.  Never  mind  if  the  skins  are  loose  and 
rub  off  a  little :  the  tubers  will  form  fresh  skins,  and  will  be 
none  the  worse  for  eating  purposes  a  few  weeks  hence.  I  advise 
the  lifting  of  all  Potatoes  that  are  considered  large  enough  for 
table  use,  even  if  the  tops  are  as  green  as  Leeks.  Great  mis- 
takes are  often  committed  after  the  Potatoes  are  li^t«*JJ 
storing  them  away  in  too  large  heaps.    They  should  he  stored 
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away  thinly  in  cool  open  sheds  having  a  north  aspect,  the 
tubers  being  looked  over  at  frequent  intervals  for  the  prompt 
removal  of  any  that  are  tainted. 

I  am  afraid  that  Potatoes  will  be  both  scarce  and  dear  in 
the  spring,  that  Is  if  they  are  as  badly  diseased  in  other 
counties  as  they  are  here  (Beds).  All  who  have  vacant  plots 
of  ground  will  do  well  to  have  a  batch  of  winter  Spinach  and 
other  useful  crops  put  in  as  soon  as  possible,  the  Cottagers' 
Kale  and  Asparagus  ELale  being  useful  and  hardy.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  plant  late  Broccoli,  the  heads  of  which  will  be 
found  very  ose^l  in  the  spring. — G.  B.  A. 


THE  SEASON  AND  EOSES. 

TAKIirG  all  things  into  consideration  Boses  perhaps  have 
disappointed  ns  less  than  most  other  plants  that  have  experi- 
ence the  trials  of  a  remarkable  winter  and  yet  more  remarkable 
gammer.  The  season  of  flowering  was  generally  late,  with  us 
specially  so.  Even  old-established  trees  did  not  come  into 
bloom  till  quite  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  whilst 
at  this  date  towards  the  end  of  the  month  I  am  still  waiting 
for  some  amongst  the  last  autamn-plaxzted  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  to  show  their  colours. 

But  Rose  blooms  on  the  whole  with  us  were  very  beautiful 

and  very  continuous,  notwithstanding  the  failure  amongst  the 

pale  Roses,  of  which  so  many  decayed.    As  for  the  dark  Boses 

they  were  glorious :  and  several  of  a  class  not  generally  velvety, 

soch  as  Beauty  of  Waltham  and  Madame  Charles  Crapelet, 

showed  deep  and  unusually  rich  shadings.    It  was  impossible 

to  give  liquid  manure  of  any  kind ;  but  when  one  or  two 

days  of  hot  dry  weather  came  we  applied  a  surface  dressing  of 

stable  manure  which  the  quickly  returning  rains  soon  washed 

in,  and  the  results  to  the  Boses  were  most  satisfactory.    La 

Rosiere,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Jean  Liabaud, 

Prince  Camille  de  Bohan,  and  Baron  de  Bonstetten  were  very 

rich.  Dake  of  Edinburgh  was  in  grand  form,  fuller  than  usuid 

and  dazzling  in  colour.    Abbe  Bramerel,  often  rather  small  in 

petal,  attained  an  important  appearance.    Black  Prince  could 

not  reconcile  himself  to  the  wet ;  the  only  year  he  has  ever 

failed. 

Amongst  the  very  pale  Boses  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain 
was  very  perfect,  charming  by  her  faultless  form  and  the  ex- 
qnisite  transparency  of  t£e  petals.  Of  coarser  Boses  Paul 
Neyron  and  Alfred  Monton  were  most  striking  in  size  and 
effective  in  colour.  Amongst  the  ladies  Madame  Charles  Wood, 
Madame  Victor  Verdicr,  Madame  Marie  Bady,  Marie  Finger, 
and  others  which  I  cannot  ask  space  to  name,  have  been  and 
are  still  floriferous.  On  many  trees  the  late  deluging  rains 
have  damaged  the  coming  blooms,  many  being  quite  dis- 
figured, and  the  buds  extensively  spotted  with  mildew.  Aphis 
appear  here  and  there  where  there  has  been  excessive  growth, 
bat  of  earwigs  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  a  dozen  all  the 
season.— A.  M.  B. 

CHIBK  CASTLE  TUBNIP. 

Tbe  last  sowings  of  Tomips  are  now  being  made,  and  the 
work  receives  special  attention  from  the  importance  wisely 
attached  to  obtaining  a  crop  of  sound  medium-sized  roots  that 
will  stand  the  winter  and  continue  in  good  condition  late  in 
spring.  For  the  earliest  sowing  in  March  and  successional 
crops  till  the  middle  of  August  I  prefer  Snowball,  but  for  the 
late  sowing  there  is  nothing  like  Chirk  Castle.  It  is  not  a 
large  Tnmip,  and  has  a  black  rough  skin  anything  but  tempting 
in  appearance,  but  is  nevertfaelass  a  veritable  rough  diamond, 
the  removal  of  the  objectionable  skin  revealing  a  root  as  crisp, 
saccolent,  and  white  as  can  be  desired,  and  singularly  firm  in 
toture,  hence  probably  its  hardiness  and  property  of  keeping 
ID  well.  The  moderate  size  to  which  it  grows  admits  of  the 
plants  being  left  thickly  in  tbe  bed,  a  good  plan  to  follow  with 
aU  late-sown  Turnips,  the  clustering  leaves-  then  serving  in 
Bome  measure  to  soreen  the  roots  from  frost.  The  bed  of  Chirk 
Castle  is  always  three  or  four  times  the  size  of  ordinary  sow- 
ings, for  the  obvious  reason  of  the  greater  and  more  continuous 
supply  that  is  required  fx'om  it  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
dishes  for  which  this  valuable  esculent  is  needed  arc  much  in 
demand.— Edward  Luckhurst. 


CAKDITTUFT  for  Pots. — Where  the  new  hybrid  Candytuft 
has  once  been  grown  in  gardens  and  allowed  to  stand  and 
seed,  seedlings  will  come  up  freely.  It  would  be  well  to  lilt 
wmeof  these  seedlings  now,  and  place  them  in  small  pots 


allowing  them  a  shady  position  outside  for  a  few  days,  then 
placing  them  wh§re  they  can  enjoy  plenty  of  light  and  sun- 
shine. When  the  plants  want  more  root  room  they  should 
have  4  or  5-inch  pots,  which  are  large  enough  to  flower  them 
in.  The  flowers  vary  from  pure  white,  light  and  dark  lilac,  to 
almost  purple,  &c.  These  plants  if  housed  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  frost  will  reward  tbe  cultivator  with  a  magniflcent 
show,  and  make  the  greenhouse  attractive  and  gay  for  a  long 
time.  Tbe  flowers  are  very  useful  for  cutting,  and  last  a  long 
time  in  a  cut  state. — Scientia. 


CBYSTAL  PALACE  FRUIT  SHOW. 
August  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd. 

Owing  to  the  excessively  unfavourable  weather  for  fruit  grow- 
ing this  season,  and  to  tbe  fact  that  the  date  of  the  Exhibition 
was  a  month  earlier  than  last  year,  it  is  not  surprieiug  that  the 
exhibits  both  in  quality  and  nnmbers  were  much  inferior  to 
previous  displays.  Grapes  were  far  the  most  numerous,  there 
being  staged  in  the  ten  classes  devoted  to  them  over  forty  ool- 
lections.  The  white  varieties  were  generally  very  unripe  and 
small,  but  many  of  the  black  varieties  were  well  finished  in  coknir 
and  bloom  although  not  fully  ripe.  Peaches  were  well  showai, 
especially  Royal  (reorge,  some  of  which  were  extremely  hsuidsome 
fruits.  Nectarines  were  few  but  fairly  good,  and  the  same  re- 
marks apply  to  Pines  and  Melons.  Apples  and  Pears  were  only 
represented  by  a  few  di.she.s  of  small  and  unripe  fruits.  Of 
Cherries  only  a  few  disshes  of  Bigarreau  and  Morellos  were 
exhibited,  and  Plums  were  very  scarce,  but  in  most  oases  well 
ripened.  As  already  notified  the  projected  show  of  cut  flowers 
was  wisely  relinquished,  for  the  dinplay  would  have  been  of  a 
very  insignificant  character.  The  exhibits  were  arranged  on  long 
tables,  down  the  centre  of  which  were  grouped  Palms  and  other 
plants  that  served  to  pleasantly  relieve  tbe  otherwise  monotonous 
and  flat  appearance  of  ordinary  fruit  shows.  Several  bright 
groups  from  the  principal  nurserymen  were  contributed,  the  most 
noticeable  being  Messrs.  Kel ways'  collection  of  Gladioli  and 
Messrs.  W.  Pauls'  cut  Hosee. 

There  were  only  three  competitors  in  the  class  for  a  collection 
of  twelve  dishes  of  fruits,  and  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Caetle 
Ledbury,  obtained  the  premier  position  with  well  flnished  hand- 
some specimens.  Uis  Grapes  were  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  the  former  of  medium  size,  but  both  were  ex- 
oellently  ripened  and  bearing  a  fine  quantity  of  bloom.  Royal 
Greoi^e  Peaches  and  Pi  tm  us  ton  Orange  Nectarines  were  exhibited 
in  good  condition,  also  a  dis^h  of  Xirke's  Plum.  The  Melons  were 
Golden  Gem  superbly  ripened,  and  Dr.  Hogg  rather  inferior. 
Pines,  Charlotte  Rotbhchiid  and  Prickly  Cayenne,  even  and  good. 
A  dish  of  fair  Bigarreau  ChciTies  and  one  of  Brown  Turkev  Figs 
completed  this  beautiful  collection.  Mr.  George  Sage.  Asfaridge 
Park  Gardens,  Herts,  was  placed  second  with  a  fair  collection,  tbe 
most  noticeable  fruits  being  the  Uoyal  (ieorge  Peaches  extremely 
fine,  Elruge  Nectarines  well  ripened.  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and 
a  small  bumcli  of  excellent  Bananaii.  The  Grapes  were  of  rather 
infei'ior  quality.  The  remaining  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Pavid 
Wilson,  gardener  to  Earl  i'orteRcue,  Castle  Hill,  South  Molton, 
North  Devon,  in  which  collection  were  very  fine  Gros  Colmon 
Grapes  and  a  good  Colston  Ba^sett  Melon.  In  the  next  class 
there  were  more  oompeiitor:?,  lor  six  collections  of  eight  dishes 
were  staged.  Mr.  Wm.  Alien,  ^'ardener  to  Lord  Suffield.  Norfolk, 
obtained  first  honours  with  lartrc  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
rather  imperfectly  ripened  :  Gilbert's  Netted  Victory  of  Bath, 
thoroughly  ripe,  of  medium  size,  but  very  sparely  netted;  Bigarreau 
Kapoleon  Cherries,  excellent  Moorpark  Apricots  very  good,  and 
other  fruits  of  inferior  quality.  Mr.  G.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey, 
Backs,  followed,  the  Mu<»oat  of  Alexandria  and  MoroUo  Ofaemee 
being  the  best  in  his  collection.  Mr.  Thomas  Jon^s,  The  Qai^dens, 
Elvetfaam  Park,  Winchfield.  was  third.  The  Violette  Hfttive  Nec- 
tarines in  this  collection  were  noticeable  for  their  Gioe  condition. 

Grapes,  as  we  have  already  observed,  were  abundant  but  not 
distinguished  by  a  very  hipb  state  of  perfection,  especially  Muscat 
of  Alexandria, 'Buckland  Bwectwater,  and  Foster's  White.  Ma- 
dresfield  Court,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Gros  Colman  were  better 
finished,  and  in  some  cases  unusually  good.  The  principal  class 
was  the  one  for  ten  distinct  varieties  two  bunches  of  eaoh,  anA 
there  Mr.  W.  Elphinstone,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Munday,  Esq., 
Bhiplev  Hall.  Derby,  Fecured  the  highest  award.  The  varieties 
were  Golden  Queen,  fair  in  size  but  utiripe;  Buckland  8we«t- 
water,  berries  small  but  ripe;  Muscat  Hamburgh,  well  finished^ 
Black  Alicante,  fair  quality  ;  Gros  Cohnan,  bunches  small  but 
handsomely  finished  :  ilnscat  of  Alexandria,  berries  small  and  not 
ripe ;  Madresfield  Court,  of  average  excellence ;  Foster's  White, 
partially  ripened ;  Black  Hamburjrh,  small  in  bunch  and  berry 
and  rather  rough.  Mr.  Thomas  Bannerman,  gardener  to  Lord 
Bagot,  Rugeley,  was  the  only  other  exhibitor  in  this  class  and 
obtained  the  second  place,  but  his  fruit  was  very  deficient  in 
quality.  The  varieties  were  chiefly  the  same  as  the  last,  except 
the  following :  White  Tokay,  Lady  Downe's   Black  Prince,  and 
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Dake  of  Bucclench.  For  a  collection  of  five  yarieties  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones  was  first  with  rather  poor  frait ;  Madresfield  Court  was  the 
best,  bat  even  that  was  far  from  ripe.  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  was 
second  with  imperfectly  ripened  fraits  but  good  varieties.  These 
were  the  only  two  exhibitors. 

In  each  of  the  remaining  classes  two  prizes  onlj  were  offered. 
Mr.  W.  Coleman  was  first  with  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
well  finished ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Nash,  Badminton  Gardens,  Chippen- 
ham, was  second  with  small  bunches.  The  competition  was  strong 
in  this  class,  for  there  were  twelve  exhibitors.  Mr.  Wm.  Coleman 
was  again  nrst  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  bunches  large  and 
handsome,  berries  also  good  but  not  ripe.  Mr.  Walter  Johnston, 
gardener  to  the  Marchioness  Camden,  Lamberhurst,  Kent,  the 
only  other  exhibitor,  was  second  with  inferior  bunches.  For  three 
bonches  of  Gros  Colman  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  George 
Tacker,  gardener  to  J.  L.  Lovibond,  Esq.,  Famborongh,  and  Mr. 
T.  Bannerman,  the  first  being  verj  good.  There  were  three  exhi- 
bitors of  Madresfield  Court ;  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  Roupell  Park 
Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  being  first  with  well-finished  fruit  of 
moderate,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Goldsworthy,  Bletchinglej,  Surrey,  second 
with  larger  bunches  but  not  well  ripened.  Mr.  H.  Folkes,  gar- 
dener to  T.  F.  Halsej,  Esa.,  M.P.,  Hemel  Hempstead,  was  first 
with  Black  Alicante,  verj  nne  and  ripe  ;  while  of  the  two  remain- 
ing exhibitors  Mr.  W.  Nash  was  awarded  the  second  prize  wiUi 
fruit  but  little  inferior  to  the  first.  In  the  class  for  three  bunches 
of  anj  other  black  variety  than  those  provided  for  specially  there 
were  seven  exhibits.  Mr.  W.  Elphinstone  obtained  the  highest 
award  with  moderately  good  bunches  of  Muscat  Hamburgh ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Coleman  was  second  with  Venn's  Seedling,  small  but  well 
finished.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  any  other  white  variety 
Mr.  H.  Folkes  staged  fair  samples  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  and 
secured  the  honours  ;  Mr.  Frank  Jordan,  gardener  to  Birket  Foster, 
Esq.,  Witley,  Surrey,  being  selected  from  seven  exhibitors  to 
receive  the  second  prize  for  Foster's  Seedling,  rather  small  in  berry 
but  bunches  large.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the  heaviest  bunches, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Jordan  obtained  the  chief  award  with  a  bunch  of 
Black  Hamburgh  weighing  5  tbs.  4  ozs. ;  and  Mr.  O.  Groldsmith, 
Polesden  Lacey,  Dorking,  was  second  with  Trebbiano  weighing 
3  lbs.  6  ozs.    Neither  were  well  ripened. 

Pines  were  few  but  good.  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  was  first  with  a  fair 
Queen  ;  Mr.  D.  Wilson  secured  a  similar  award  for  a  fine  Smooth 
(^yenne ;  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  being  second  with  a  smaller  fmit.  In 
the  class  for  any  other  variety  there  were  three  exhibitors,  and 
Mr.  W.  Coleman  was  placed  firat  with  a  remarkably  handsome 
well  ripened  fruit  of  Charlotte  Rothschild,  Mr.  D.  Wilson  follow- 
ing with  a  good  fmit  of  the  same  variety.  The  latter  was  the 
only  exhibitor  of  three  dishes  of  Peaches,  and  he  obtained  the 
first  prize  with  Alexandra  Noblesse,  Belle  Beauce,  and  Crawford's 
Early,  all  very  good.  The  same  exhibitor  was  first  with  three 
dishes  of  Nectarines — Pitmaston  Orange,  Early  Newington,  and 
Lord  Napier,  of  medium  size  but  ripe.  Mr.  W.  Bannerman  followed 
with  a  collection  very  close  to  the  former  in  quality.  There  were 
ton  entries  for  one  dish  of  Peaches,  Mr.  George  Sage  obtaining  the 
ftrst  chief  award  with  a  dish  of  remarkably  handsome  Royal  G^rge. 
Mr.  W.  Goldsmith  received  the  inferior  prize  for  good  fruits  of 
Princess  of  Wales.  For  a  single  dish  of  Nectarines  only  two  com- 
petitors appeared.  Mr.  J.  Fry,  gardener  to  T.  G.  Baker,  Esq., 
fiaydon  Hill^  Essex,  obtained  the  first  place  with  excellent  Pine- 
apple Nectarines,  and  Mr.  J.  Woodbridge  followed. 

Two  classes  were  devoted  to  Melons,  one  for  Green-flesh  yarie- 
ties and  the  other  for  Scarlet-flesh.  In  the  former  Mr.  G«orge  Sase 
obtained  first  prize  with  a  large  and  ripe  Eastnor  Castle ;  Mr. 
T.  Bailey,  Shardiloes  Gardens,  Amersham,  being  second.  Four 
exhibitors.  In  the  other  class  Mr.  W.  Carmichael,  Newton  Court, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  was  first  with  well  netted  Victory  of  Bristol, 
and  Mr.  W.  Coleman  followed  with  Dr.  Hogg,  small  but  ripe. 
Nine  entries.  Mr.  G.  Sage  was  placed  first  with  three  dishes  of 
Figs — ^Lee's  Perpetual,  Bamissotte,  and  Blanche,  all  ripe  and  good, 
the  only  exhibit!  There  were  four  entries  in  the  class  for  one  dish 
of  Figs,  and  Mr.  W.  Coleman  obtained  the  honours  with  a  dish  of 
excellent  brown  Turkey,  followed  by  Mr.  G.  Sage.  Mr.  James 
Fry  was  first  with  three  dishes  of  Plums,  comprising  Emperor, 
Golden  Gage,  and  Kirke's,  all  fine ;  Mr.  W.  Fanning,  llie  Convent 
Gardens.  Roehampton,  being  second  with  fair  fruits.  Mr.  T.  Jones 
with  a  dish  of  excellent  Green  Gages,  and  Mr.  W.  Fanning  was 
second.  Three  entries.  Apples  and  Pears  were  so  small  and  unripe 
that  they  do  not  merit  being  noted  in  detail. 

For  a  dish  of  twelve  Tomatoes  Mr.  James  Worthing,  The 
Gardens,  Chadwell  Heath,  had  a  dish  of  excellent  fruits  of 
the  variety  Troi)hy.  He  was  placed  first,  and  Mr.  Phillips,  gar- 
dener to  Captain  Jackson,  The  Deodars,  Meopham,  followed 
with  Acme,  also  good.  Five  entries.  There  were  seven  entries  in 
the  class  for  a  brace  of  White  Spine  Cucumbers,  Mr.  John  Davey, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Drew,  Streatham,  being  first,  and  Mr.  John 
Worthing  second  with  seedlings,  both  neat  and  good.  For  a 
biaoe  of  Black  Spine  Mr.  Phillips  was  first  with  Carter's  Model, 
excellent  both  in  form  and  bloom ;  and  Mr.  G.  Roach,  gardener 
to  D.  B.  Price,  Esq.,  Honor  Oak,  Forest  Hill,  was  second  with 
Reliance,  good  but  rather  large.  Mr.  W.  Williamson,  gardener  to 
C.  W.  C.  Hntton,  Esq.,  Belair,  Dulwich,  was  first  with  a  brace  of 


smooth  Cucumbers ;  the  variety  was  Telegraph,  even  in  size  and 
good.  Mr.  W.  Roots,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Hughes,  Esq.,  Elmsleigh 
House,  Sutton,  was  second  with  small  fruits.  There  were  only 
three  competitors  in  this  class,  and  in  fact  Cucumbers  were  not 
by  any  means  numerous  nor  of  extreme  excellence. 

Miscellaneous  collections  of  plants  and  flowers  were  exhibited 
and  extra  prizes  were  most  deservedly  awarded  for  them.  Messn! 
Wm.  Paul  &.  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  sent  twelve  boxes  of  excellent 
cut  Roses  ;  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  contributed  a 
large  and  graceful  group  of  Palms,  Dracsenas,  Phloxes,  and  Ferns : 
Messrs.  Kelway  &.  Son,Langport,  had  a  large  collection  of  Gladbli 
similar  to  that  exhibited  at  Kensington  on  the  26th  ult.  Fint- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  varieties,  the 
three  first  of  which  were  described  on  page  170 — Duke  of  Connaught, 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  Jessica  ;  James  Douglas,  delicate  pink  wi^ 
white  and  rose  streaks,  large  fiower  and  dense  spike ;  Lord  W. 
Beresford,  rosy  crimson  streaked  with  white,  extremely  large 
flowers  and  spike.  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  exhi- 
bited  a  collection  of  dried  Grasses  and  Everlasting  Flowers  ;  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Laxton  showed  a  collection  of  new  Peas  and  extremelv 
large  Beans  from  his  Experimental  Gardens  at  Girtford,  Bedfora- 
shire.  

SILVER-SKINNED  vebsus  QUEEN  ONION. 

The  Queen  Onion  has  been  highly  spoken  of  as  being  a 
yery  yaluable  and  quick-growing  variety.  Having  this  season 
grown  both  the  yarieties  named  side  by  side  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions  as  to  soil,  &c.,  I  have  found  the  Silver-skiimed 
the  earlier,  and  it  has  also  produced  the  better  shaped  bolbs, 
assuming  that  I  have  the  true  variety  of  Qoeen,  which  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt,  as  the  seed  was  obtained  from  a  trust- 
worthy source.  To  further  test  the  two  yarieties  I  again 
sowed  them  side  by  side.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  Silver-skinned  Onion  is  a  good  variety  for  autnnm 
sowing,  as  it  is  yery  hardy  and  comes  in  earlier  in  the  spring 
than  any  other  that  I  have  grown.  So  many  rival  yarieties  are 
cropping  up  year  after  year  that  I  think  we  should  endeavoor 
to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  new  arrivals  before  discarding 
the  old  and  tried  sorts. — G.  R.  Allis. 


QUILLED  ASTERS. 

I  KNOW  of  no  flower  that  will  better  repay  for  a  little  troable 
in  cultivating  than  the  above,  as  a  fine  display  of  bloom  may 
be  easily  obtained  from  the  first  week  in  August  to  nearly  the 
end  of  November.  The  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  middle 
of  April  in  light  rich  soil,  placing  the  seed  pans  in  a  cold 
frame.  When  the  young  plants  appear  give  abundance  of  air 
to  ensure  sturdy  growth,  and  wnen  they  have  made  the 
rough  leaf  prick  them  off,  finally  planting  them  out  when  about 
3  inches  high.  I  plant  in  rows  1  foot  between  each  plant,  and 
20  inches  between  the*  rows.  The  self  colours  such  as  Snowball, 
Purple  Prince,  and  I^incess  Alice  are  at  least  a  fortnight  later 
in  blooming  than  the  fancy  varieties  such  as  Princess  Alexandra, 
Grand  Duchess  Marie,  or  Unique. 

When  the  plants  are  about  6  inches  high  I  place  stakes  to 
them  3  feet  nigh,  and  apply  about  a  tablespoonf ul  of  Amies' 
manure  to  each  plant,  and  stir  it  carefully  in  with  a  pronged 
trowel  or  light  fork,  being  specially  careful  of  the  roots  which 
will  be  found  yery  near  the  surface.  If  kept  well  tied  to  the 
stakes  it  is  astonishing  what  an  amount  of  rain  and  wind  the 
plants  will  endure  without  serious  damage.  Asters  are  Teiy 
effective  in  lines  with  a  background  of  shrubs.  A  good 
arrangement  would  be  :  First  row  Purple  Prince,  second  Snow- 
ball, third  Prinoeas  Alice,  and  for  the  fourth  either  Prince  of 
Novelties,  Princess  Alexandra,  or  Unique.  At  the  season  of 
flowering  I  prefer  to  pick  out  the  centre  bud,  as  the  later 
blooms  are  generally  better  formed ;  but  I  do  not  even  for 
exhibition  purposes  disbud  freely,  depending  for  good  blooms 
entirely  on  rich  soil  and  careful  watering.  To  ensure  success 
maintain  a  free  growth  by  means  of  stimulants,  lliree  ounces 
of  guano  to  two  gallons  of  water  will  be  found  to  improve  tne 
sulwtance  of  the  lowers  greatiy. — Pedaoogub. 

Late  Kidney  BBANa— Many  of  our  small  plant  frameB, 
which  were  filled  with  Melons  and  Cucumbers  in  May  laat,  are 
now  being  emptied,  and  refilled  with  a  littie  fresh  loam  ana 
manure  in  which  to  plant  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans.  These  are 
placed  in  rows  a  foot  asunder,  the  seed  being  2  inches  apMj 
m  the  rows.  Osbom's  Forcing  is  the  yanety  we  prefer  iw 
this  work,  as  it  grows  dwarf  and  bears  freely.  °^l^^.Z, 
the  weather  remains  mild  the  lights  will  not  be  placed  on  we 
fhunes,  and  if  all  goes  well  we  expect  to  gather  many  ounw 
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from  &e  plants  dnring  Noyembeii  when  all  Beans  in  the  open 
have  decayed.  I  can  answer  for  this  being  a  safe  and  simple 
mode  of  secnring  late  Kidney  Beans,  and  fdl  who  care  for  tnis 
delicate  Yegetable  and  hare  empty  trasnea  at  the  present  time 
cannot  do  better  than  ntiliae  them  in  the  manner  indicated. — 
A  Kitchen  Gardeneb. 


ROSES  IN  FORFARSHIRE. 

CB06SINO  the  Border  at  the  right  time  has  this  clear  advan- 
tage, that  yon  obtain  not  only  grouse,  bnt  under  fayonrable 
ciicioDstances  two  summers  (possibly  two  winters  might  be 
more  the  expression  this  year).  Strawbeiiies  and  Roees  all 
over  again.  Eight  hours  and  a  half  by  the  excellent  "  Flying 
Scotchman"  from  King's  Cross  will  land  the  southerner  in 
Sdinborgh,  that  most  picturesque  of  cities,  and  then  "  the 
world  is  all  before  him  where  to  choose,"  or  if  he  is  bound 
for  some  hospitable  big  house  so  much  the  better  for  him. 
Gomiiig  from  the  south  I  am  always  astonished  at  the  gardens 
of  Perthshire.  The  sweet  Rose  Mdlle.  Bonnaire,  which  I 
never  can  coax  into  excellence,  is  there  quite  robust.  But 
situation  is  everything.  A  friend,  who  resides  not  far  off 
an  a  windy  hill,  deAribes  Boreas  as  occasionally  tearing 
Cabbages  and  Box  edging  up  by  the  roots,  and  raising  the 
gravel  on  the  drire  into  various  little  heaps. 

And  then  the  winter.  Last  year,  in  Forfarshire,  the  keeper 
<me  day  in  October  put  down  150  rabbit  traps ;  that  night 
they  disappeared,  and  were  not  recovered  till  the  following 
Hay,  wim  the  fluffy  fragments  of  the  unfortunates  which 
were  captured  that  evening.  The  snow  was  so  deep  that  on 
coe  estate  the  trees  were  barked  8  feet  up  by  the  rabbits, 
which,  raised  up  on  the  snow,  ate  also  Uie  bowed  down 
hnnches.  Up  the  glen  I  heard  of  an  old  woman  having  died 
at  her  son's  house,  and  the  funeral  having  to  be  put  off  for  a 
month,  and  when  the  cottage  was  approachable  sixty  men  had 
to  come  and  cut  a  pathway  for  the  coffin  half  a  mile  to  the 
kirk  yard  I 

I  have  been  visiting  a  Rose  garden  in  a  most  sheltered  spot, 
approached  by  a  two-miles  £ive  through  Firs  faced  with 
lUiododendrons.  Within  the  garden  walls  a  lower  wall  crosses, 
t^d  along  this  is  the  choicest  Rose  border.  The  "  leddy " 
laird  is  not  a  little  fond  and  justly  proud  of  her  Roses.  There 
is  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas  plump  and  promising  ;  ^so  Duchesse  de 
Vallomhroea,  President,  Adam,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  with 
Mardchal  Niel,  are  fine  against  the  wall ;  and  then  the  dear 
•Id  friends  I  Banks  of  the  old  red  Provence,  a  maiden  blush 
standard  thirty  years  old ;  the  Persian  Yellow,  more  like  a 
bush  than  a  plant ;  the  white  Cabbage,  and  an  older  white, 
which  may  well  have  helped  the  cocl^es  of  the  rebel  laird 
in  "  45  "  (N.B. — He  had  half  a  year  in  a  cave  in  consequence 
hefore  he  escaped  to  Holland).  Also  all  the  Mosses  are  in 
great  force,  that  effusive  Bourbon  Armosa,  now  so  rarely  seen, 
and  the  old  York  and  Lancaster  still  celebrating  the  subsiding 
of  the  wars  of  the  Roees.  La  Brillante  I  have  b^n  particidarly 
pleased  with ;  it  is  of  fine  colour  and  free  habit.  I  wonder 
whether  it  will  get  into  Mr.  Hinton's  garden  Rose  list  ? — A.  C. 


NOTES  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 

As  Strawberry  matters  are  still  to  the  fore  I  write  a  few 
Knes  in  answer  to  "  Amateub,  Cvrencexter^*  who  has,  I  hope, 
also  leceiyed  a  private  letter  from  me.  He  is  mistaken  about 
my  soil.  There  is  oolitic  lime  just  above  me,  but  in  my  garden 
I  have  not  a  particle  of  lime,  titiough  only  200  yards  in  front 
of  my  house  the  limestone  rock  begins.  My  g^arden  and  house, 
&c,  stand  on  what  I  believe  to  have  originally  been  the  edge 
of  a  great  inland  lake.  We  have  15  to  20  feet  of  pure  sand 
under  3  feet  of  soil,  but  on  the  top  of  the  sand  is  a  bed  of 
gravel  from  6  or  8  inches  thick.  In  this  gravel  there  are 
i/Qyrii  of  the  oolitic  limestone,  but  by  no  means  a  large  pro- 
portion. I  am  now  laying  down  a  concrete  lawn  tennis 
ground,  and  to  obtain  the  gravel  and  sand  to  put  on  the  top 
of  the  stones  I  merely  have  to  dig  a  large  hole  on  one  side 
the  ground,  and  after  throwing  out  from  3  to  3^  feet  of  earth 
I  £d  the  gravel  and  sand.  I  enter  into  these  particulars 
because  '^  Ahatbub,  Oireneetter"  seems  to  faU  into  a  mistake 
about  my  soil  merely  because  a  great  portion  of  the  range  of 
Howardian  hills  are  oolitic  ;  but  we  have  very  variable  strati- 
ficataons  here,  and  very  little  north  we  come  to  beds  of  Kim- 
neridge  and  Oxford  clays.  So  much  about  soil,  which  will  in 
a  measure  account  for  a  wet  season  not  injuring  my  crops  to 
any  extent. 


As  to  Dr.  Roden's  Strawberries,  which  he  kindly  sent  me  on 
trial,  many  of  them  are  well  known  now,  but  the  following  is 
my  estimate  of  the  varieties. 

Alpha, — ^Very  prolific  and  highly  flavoured.  In  the  opinion 
of  many  the  best-flavoured  Strawberry  I  had  this  year. 

Early  Prolific. — Early  and  good.    This  is  well  known  now. 

Duke  of  Edinburgh. — Very  good,  but  somewhat  uncertain. 

Early  Crimson  Pine. — A  great  favourite  of  mine,  which  I 
shall  certainly  propagate  extensively. 

Hundredfold. — Prolific,  but  not  equal  in  quality  to  last. 

Amy  Bobsart, — Very  gfood  ;  high-coloured. 

Orimton  IHne, — ^Another  very  good  Strawberry  ;  in  fiavour 
rather  sharper  than  Early  Crimson  Pine,  and  later. 

Sir  John  FaXstaff. — ^A  fine  Strawberry,  good  bearer,  and  with 
me  a  late  sort,  but  not  so  late  f.s  Traveller,  Rivers'  Eliza,  or 
Coxcomb. 

Gipsy  Queen. — Better  this  year  with  me  than  any  other  year. 

Excelsior. — ^Fine  colour  and  of  good  form  ;  good  quality. 

Bonny  Lass. — ^A  good  Strawberry,  but  not  quite  so  good  as 
some  of  the  others. 

Enchantress. — This  is  the  only  one  which  has  not  succeeded 
wiUi  me,  but  has  rather  deteriorated,  the  fruit  being  too  small. 
— C.  P.  Peach. 


"  Amatsub,  Cirencester"  in  a  reply  last  week  to  Mr.  Peach 
concerning  Strawberries,  speaks  rather  satirically,  it  would 
appear,  as  to  my  promise  to  produce  some  later  varieties  of 
that  fruit  than  any  at  present  in  cultivation.  The  impression 
on  my  mind  is  that  I  started  on  my  mission  of  raising  new 
varieties,  in  the  hope  that  I  should  rather  improve  the  quality 
of  boUi  early  and  late  sorts.  I  may  also  have  aspired  to  raising 
some  Uter  varieties  than  any  in  existence.  However  that  may 
be,  if  "  Amatbub  "  has  kept  pace  with  the  times  he  should 
have  perceived  ere  this  that  with  regard  to  early  varieties  Black 
Prince,  which  is  quite  early  enough  for  our  climate,  has  been 
surpassed  if  not  almost  supplanted  by  Amy  Robeart,  Alpha, 
and  Hundredfold,  all  of  which  are  nearly,  and  in  some  seasons 
quite,  as  early  as  that  variety,  and  the  former  of  which  espe- 
cially I  regard  as  the  best  early  variety  in  cultivation,  whether 
as  to  season  of  ripening,  size,  cropping,  or  flavour ;  better  also 
than  the  so-much  vaunted  OaribaLdi,  which  I  grew  some  fifteen 
years  ago  under  its  earliest  name  of  Marquise  de  Latour  Mau- 
bourg.  It  is  no  discredit  to  that  Strawberry  to  say  that  it  has 
since  received  various  other  names,  such  as  Duchesse  de  T^vise, 
Yicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury,  and  Prince  Imperial ;  but  Amy 
Robsart  will  well  compete  with  it,  as  being  earlier,  larger, 
quite  equal  m  flavour,  a  heavier  cropper,  and  an  equally  good 
forcer.  Of  course  I  speak  of  my  own  soil  and  sitoation,  bnt 
surely  many  have  a  better  Strawberry  soil  than  I  have ;  whilst 
as  to  a  second  early  (I  place  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  as  a  third 
early)  there  is  no  Strawberry  of  its  season  to  equal  Barly 
Crimson  Pine.  I  have  had  this  acknowledgment  from  aU 
parts  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Then  as  to  late  varieties,  my  friend's  topic,  I  maintain  that 
Enchantress  and  Excelsior  are  manifest  improvements,  the 
latter  by  its  runners  if  allowed  to  run  at  wiu  continuing  to 
bear  fruit  till  frosty  weather  commences ;  whilst  Mrs.  Laxton, 
partially  issued  late  last  season  but  now  being  more  fully 
supplied,  is  decidedly  late,  and  much  more  delicious  than 
Elton  Pine  and  Eleanor.  "Amatbub"  cannot,  I  fear,  be 
keeping  au  courant  with  these  matters  and  trying  these  novel- 
ties for  himself,  but  is  rather  waiting  for  the  dictum  of  others. 

I  have  never  claimed  for  my  seedling  Strawberries  per- 
fection, nor  do  I  wish  to  speak  in  terms  of  self  praise  further 
than  is  necessary  for  my  own  protection ;  but  if  I  have  made 
ever  so  small  an  advance  in  the  right  direction  it  is  scarcely 
charitable  on  the  part  of  any  horticulturist,  much  more  of  a 
brother  amateur,  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  efforts  of  others. 
— Wm.  Roden,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Kidderminster. 


SANDY  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Ths  eleventh  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Societjp"  was  held  on 
Friday  last,  under  exceptionally  favourable  auspices  as  regards 
the  weather,  in  the  grounds  of  J.  N.  Foster,  Esq.,  at  Suidy, 
the  capital  of  the  agri-horticultural  district  of  l^dfordshire. 
The  Show  was,  considering  the  season,  in  all  respects  a  great 
success,  and  it  is  feared  but  few  other  societies  can  this  year 
compare  results  favourably  with  the  Sand;||r  Show,  as  many  of  the 
smauer  and  less-supported  exhibitions  will,  after  the  season  of 
1879.  succumb  from  the  effects  of  adverse  weather,  financial 
results  in  most  cases  being  very  unsatiafoctory. 

The  scope,  too,  of  the  &bndy  Society,  which  includes  sections  of 
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resnlt  in  crops  of  all  kinds,  whether  of  grain,  pulse,  or  yegetablee, 
has  been  found  largely  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  next  com- 
parison we  must  msu&e  will  apply  to  a  home  farm  where  the  chief 
portion  of  the  farm  is  in  pasture  with  only  a  limited  area  of  culti- 
vated land ;  and,  in  case  tne  labour  can  be  obtained,  spade  culture, 
where  deep  cultivation  is  a  neoeseity,  will  be  found  far  more  ad- 
vantageous than  the  plough  culture.  Whether  the  cereal  portion 
of  the  crops  or  roots  are  most  required,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  not  only  the  greatest  weight  of  roots  per  acre  will  be 
obtained,  bat  in  the  cereals  the  amount  of  straw  grown  will  be 
most  abundant ;  and  this  last  is  an  important  point  where  only 
a  few  acres  are  grown,  more  especially  in  connection  with  an 
extensive  area  of  grass  land.  This  leads  us  to  another  point 
connected  with  the  subject,  for  at  present,  although  nand 
labour  is  more  expensive  than  it  used  to  be,  yet  the  same  argu- 
ment applies  to  animal  or  horse  power,  for  the  animals  themselves 
cost  more  than  formerly,  and  so  do  harness,  shoeing,  d;c.  When 
it  is  considered  that  in  spade  culture  the  whole  requirements 
relating  to  tillage  are  simply  the  spade  or  the  steel  fork^  the  rake, 
and  a  wheelbarrow,  Ac,  tms  is  a  small  matter  when  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  various  implements  required  for  tillage  by  horse 
labour,  and  also  the  feeding  of  the  horse,  itd  first  cost,  its  annual 
decay,  and  the  various  accidents  to  whidi  it  is  exposed.  There 
are  also  other  matters  to  be  looked  to,  such  as  hindrance  by  bad 
weather,  Ac, ;  these,  although  only  collateral,  are  nearly  all  in 
favour  of  the  spade.  We  give,  however,  no  money  comparisons 
because  the  price  of  labour  and  otiier  items  vary  in  difierent 
districts. 

We  will  now  refer  to  deep  culture  as  connected  with  farms  of 
considerable  size  and  larg^  areas  of  arable  land  |  in  fact,  this  is  a 
lar^  subject,  requiring  great  experience  to  decide  the  many  and 
vanous  points  which  wm  arise  for  consideration  upon  the  prac- 
tical carrying-out  of  deep  tillage  of  the  land.  We  nave  noticed 
many  instances  where  ditches  have  been  filled  in  that  the  com  or 
roots  always  srow  with  great  luxuriance  in  such  cases.  The 
home  farmer  will  have  also  frequently  seen  the  same  results,  and 
this  will  always  be  the  means  of  calling  attention  to  the  advan- 
tage of  deep  culture.  The  first  Und  of  soil  we  will  refer  to  is 
cla^  or  strong  loam,  and  if  such  land  is  too  wet  and  requires 
draining— -which  is  often  the  case,  particularly  where  it  lies  flat 
and  level — draining  should  always  be  effected  before  deepening 
the  tillage,  becanse  if  the  land  is  stirred  deeply  before  draining,  it 
ozily  deepens  the  basin  and  enables  the  land  to  hold  more  water 
without  providing  for  its  escape,  which  makes  it  more  unfavour- 
able for  the  growth  of  crops.  In  soils  with  a  porous  substratum 
it  is,  however,  just  the  reverse,  for  it  often  happens,  particularly 
where  the  subsoil  is  composed  of  gravel,  that  there  is  jast  beneath 
the  level  where  the  plough  has  been  accustomed  to  work  a  hard 
iron-bound  conglomerate  of  gravel  quite  impervious  to  water, 
rendering  the  land  too  wet  in  the  winter  and  too  dry  in  the 
summer.  When  this  is  broken  through  by  subsoiling,  the  water 
can  sink  down  freely,  at  the  same  time  capillary  attraction  occurs, 
giving  full  assistance  to  plant  life  during  the  summer  months.  It 
IS.  perhaps,  difficult  to  say  how  deep  the  land  may  be  stirred  with 
advantage ;  one  thin^,  at  any  rate,  is  certain — ^that  whenever  the 
subsoil  varies  much  it  is  desirable  to  render  the  land  as  much 
alike  as  possible  in  its  productive  capacity  by  deepening  the  soil 
throughout,  in  order  that  the  patches  of  shallow  land  with  im- 
pervious substrata  may  be  made  as  pervious  to  the  roots  of  plants 
as  the  beet  land  so  formed  by  Nature.  An  erroneous  idea  some- 
times prevails  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  deepen  the  tillage  for  the 
ordinary  crops  of  the  farm  :  but  why  not  ?  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  roots  of  the  cereals  will  not  go  down  as  deep  as  the  market 

gardeners'  crops,  and  strictly  speaking  the  farm  crops  of  mangold, 
wedes,  and  carrots  dive  down  equally  deep  into  tne  soils  as  the 
crops  grown  by  the  market  gardener.  To  illustrate  this  matter  we 
have  taken  up  the  roots  of  wheat  and  oats  which  have  penetrated 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  feet,  the  roots  of  red  clover  to 
8^  feet,  white  Bel^an  carrots  and  Swedish  turnips  to  5  and  6  feet, 
and  in  all  probability  the  small  fibrous  roots  which  would  break 
off  in  lifting  the  bulbs,  Ac,  go  much  deeper  when  the  subsoil  is 
naturally  loose  or  made  so  by  mechanical  means.  In  ploughing 
land  in  the  usual  manner  the  soil  is  not  moved  more  toan  about 
4  or  5  inches  in  depth,  except  in  winter  fallowing  it  may  some- 
times be  ploughed  6  inches  deep. 

There  is  one  thing  we  have  often  noticed.  When  we  have  been 
looking  over  land  in  various  districto,  and  when  we  desired  to  see 
what  the  land  was  capable  of,  we  have  invariably  examined  the 
cottagers'  gardens,  ana  we  hold  that  whenever  cottage  gardens 
are  productive  the  adjoining  limds  may  be  made  so  likewise.  Nor 
is  this  a  question  of  manure,  for  the  farmer  often  has  an  almost  in- 
exhaustible supply,  whereas  the  labourer  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
depth  of  tillage  :  in  many  cases  moving  the  land  two  spits  deep, 
stul  keeping  the  best  soil  on  the  top.  In  fact,  taking  the  mode 
of  cultivation  generally,  the  home  farmer  should  remember  that 
the  utmost  limit  of  production  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  manure 
alone,  but  by  a  well-regulated  system  of  liberal  manuring  accom- 
panied by  deep  and  effective  tillage  of  the  land.  Again,  whenever 
it  is  proposed  to  cultivate  deeper  than  usual  the  work  should  be 
commenced  by  deep  ploughing  or  digging  during  the  early  winter 


months  when  fallowing  for  root  crops,  Ac.  The  newly-bn>k«D 
soil  then  becomes  mellowed  by  the  wmter  frost  and  alternations 
of  the  weather,  and  is  then  in  a  fit  state  to  become  mixed  with  the 
other  portions  of  the  furrow  slice  in  the  after-ploughings  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months.  We  know  that  it  is  freqnentlj 
said  when  land  is  more  deeply  cultivated  that  more  manure  is 
required  ;  but  that  is  not  the  usual  effect,  because  it  is  well  known 
that  a  given  quantity  of  manure  will  produce  far  better  resnlts 
combined  with  deep  cultivation.  On  soils  which  may  hare  been 
chalked  formerly,  and  the  chalk  havine,  as  a  considerable  portion 
usually  does,  sunk  into  the  subsoil,  uus  by  deep  cultivation  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  brought  into  use, 
inBt.ead  of  lying  inert  in  the  immoved  substratum.  Affain.it  is 
often  supposed  that  manure  should  not  be  buried  too  deeply  in 
the  soil,  as  the  roots  of  com  cannot  have  the  full  benefit  of  it ; 
but  this  is  a  great  fallacy,  as  the  depths  which  we  haye  stated 
that  the  roots  both  of  com  and  vegetables  descend  into  the 
subsoil  will  prove.  With  regard  to  the  means  of  effecting  deep 
cultivation  to  be  obtained  by  the  home  farmer,  it  will  depend 
much  upon  the  extent  of  the  arable  land.  Upon  small  occupations 
it  is  opea  only  to  the  use  of  such  implements  as  were  formerly 
used — namely,  the  subsoil  plough,  intended  to  stir  the  snhfi^ 
alone.  This  implement  usually  follows  th»  ordinary  plough,  and 
breaks  up  the  pan  or  hud  subsoil  without  brinnng  it  to  the 
surface,  but  it  is  laborious  work  for  three  horses,  the  top  fnirow 
having  been  turned  with  two  horses.  This  work  is,  however,  ex- 
pensive, and  upon  occupations  of  considerable  extent  steam  power 
should  always  be  used  m  a  way  to  be  explained  in  our  next  article^ 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Hone  Labour. — ^The  horses  have  lately,  since  the  improvement 
in  the  weather,  been  employed  in  drilling  turnips,  and  tius  wo^ 
will  no  doubt  be  continued  wnere  only  a  short  root  lain  has  been 
provided  for.  Late  as  it  is  turnips  may  yet  be  drilled  after  rye, 
winter  oats,  or  the  early  white  oats  with  a  fair  prospect  of  ob- 
taining a  useful  cropj  purtioularly  if  the  Grey  Stone  or  Early  Six 
Weeks  are  drilled  witn  a  liberal  application  of  superphosphate 
and  ashes.  Although  the  roots  womd  most  likely  be  ratner  smaU, 
yet,  if  the  seed  is  drilled  at  14  inches  between  the  rows  and  the 
plants  left  thick  in  *the  rows,  a  fair  crop  may  be  obtained,  more 
especially  if  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months  should  proye 
open  and  mild.  When  the  turnip  seed  ia  drilled  after  a  oereal 
crop  as  fast  as  the  com  is  cut,  by  ploughing,  Ac,  between  the  rows 
of  shocks  or  pooks  tiie  land  is  always  moist,  soft,  and  kind,  and  in 
much  better  condition  than  it  often  is  after  a  fallow  in  a  summer 
like  the  past,  and  also  much  freer  from  the  insect  enemies  to  the 
young  plants.  In  the  early  districts  the  harvest  will  oommenoe 
by  reaping  wheat  in  a  few  days — ^in  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  hare 
aueady  commenced  in  a  few  cases  of  Talavera,  Australian,  and  the 
early  varieties  of  wheat  sown  early.  It  will  this  year  be  extremely 
important  to  sow  trifolium  as  early  as  possible  after  the  oom  u 
cleared,  in  consequence  of  slugs  being  so  numerous,  for  we  haye 
never  seen  them  more  abundant  than  they  have  been  during 
the  past  summer,  and  quantities  of  youne  mangold  plants  as 
well  as  other  roots  have  been  entirely  aestroyed.  A  friend 
asked  our  opinion  upon  the  policy  of  sowing  trifolium  upon  a 
clean  fallow  instead  of  after  a  oom  crop,  where  so  manv  slngi 
were  sure  to  prevail  after  harvest :  and  further  asked  the  beat 
method  of  sowing,  Ac,  upon  fallow  land.  In  reply  we  suted  that 
there  would  certainly  be  a  better  chance  of  avoiding  the  singe, 
the  only  enemy  of  any  consequence,  by  sowing  upon  a  ^ow 
preparation,  provided  tnat  at  least  26  tbs.  of  seed  per  acre  be  sown, 
the  land  being  rolled  with  the  ring  roller,  and  after  sowing  hanow 
once  or  twice  with  the  chain  hanow :  this  will  not  only  insnre  a 
firm  bed  for  the  seed,  but  the  seed  will  not  be  buried  too  deeply 
but  with  regularity. 

Sand  Zadottr.— Hand-hoeing  and  horse-hoeing  must  be  con- 
tinued every  fine  day,  as  the  weeds  have  not  died  after  the  hoemg 
as  they  do  in  ordinary  seasons.  We  will  suppose  that  by  wis 
time  aU  the  work  of  the  farm  has  been  forwarded  in  aotao- 
nation  of  the  harvest,  so  that  there  may  be  no  delay  when  it  has 
Deen  commenced.  This  is  more  especially  necessary  in  thie  tne 
latest  harvest  we  have  ever  known,  and  anyhow  it  must  pro^^.*'^ 
expensive  one,  becanse  the  length  of  the  day  is  fast  dimmismng^ 
and  the  hours  for  work  decreasing.  It  often  happens  ^hen  tbs 
harvest  is  unusually  late  that  the  com  is  not  ready  for  "^f^king 
so  early  in  the  morning,  nor  can  the  work  be  continued  so  **^™ 
the  evening  as  when  me  harvest  happens  a  month  earlier.  seP" 
tember  and  October  are  difficult  months  in  which  to  P^J^?  * 
sufficiency  of  green  fodder  for  dairy  oows  and  cattle  '^^'^^^ 
under  cover  in  the  boxes ;  clover,  hoyrever,  may  still  be  *7*"*2. 
for  cutting  and  soiling  cattle  and  working  horses,  and  '^"f^^ 
folium,  or  vetches  yrith  rape,  had  been  sown  in  May  ~Jf^ 
these  crops  will  now  prove  extremely  valuable.  .^^"^S^i^ 
tenants  showed  us  the  other  day  a  capital  piece  of  white  C«>»»*° 
oata  nearly  fit  to  cut  with  a  fine  plant  of  broad  doyer  at  v^ 
bottom,  and  we  advised  him  to  cut  the  oats  above  ^%^f^'^. 
order  that  the  latter  may  spring  up  and  furnish  a  crop  fit  for  ^ 
ing  cattle  soon  after  harvest,  it  bdng  good  food  until  tbe  d»» 
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frosts  commenoe.  In  this  vnj  for  a  long  series  of  jears  we  have 
pxoTided  for  cattle  and  hozses  in  the  autumn  wheneTer  the  season 
has  been  favourable.  The  mangold  of  the  previous  year's  sprowth 
will  in  most  cases  have  been  useid  up  by  the  first  week  in  Novem- 
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JUDGING  At  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

It  is  not  lon^  since  there  was  a  general  outcry  among  fanciers 

about  the  paucity  of  poultry  judges.    It  was  supposed  that  there 

were  few  if  any  fanciers,  besides  the  very  few  wno  then  officiated 

at  the  great  shows,  who  were  competent  to  judge  anything  like  a 

lair  exnibition.    Some  half  dozen  judges,  several  of  whom  had 

hsd  constant  practice  in  their  duties  for  over  twentv  years,  had 

lastly  acquired  great  celebrity.     The  committee  oi  one  show 

followed  the  lead  of  another,  and  thought  it  absolutely  necessary 

to  secure  the  services  of  one  of  these  gentlemen.    Committees, 

too,  were  very  exigent,  and  having  got  hold  of  them  thought 

that  no  amount  of  work  could  be  too  great  for  them,  so  qmck 

were  their  eyes  and  rapid  their  decisions.    This  was  extremely 

unfair  upon  them.    We  have  seeh  judges  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 

laborious  day  poring  anxiously  into  dark  pens  while  assistants 

held  flaring  tallow  candles,  or  allotting  prizes  to  birds  of  delicate 

eoloms  by  the  dim  gaslight  of  Bingley  HaU.    The  natural  result 

was  that  they  were  terribly  overdone,  and  that  very  frequently 

their  awards  by  no  means  gave  the  general  satisfaction  that  they 

formerlT  had  given.    A  thoroughly  tired  brain  cannot  possibly 

make  tne  fine  discriinination  that  one  fresh  to  the  work  can, 

neither  is  the  human  mind  able  to  be  as  calm  and  collected  in  the 

%>uBtle  of  an  open  or  partially  open  exhibition  as  in  the  earlier 

bouzs  when  all  is  quielC 

What  was  to  be  done  to  remedy  this  difficulty  ?    The  poultry 
fancy  had  outgrown  its  original  mmensions  tenfold,  and  yet  all 
the  great  shows  in  the  kingdom  were  being  judged  by  about  the 
-same  number  of  men.    Many  people  advocate^l  trying  "  amateur  " 
judges.    The  term  is  a  little  vague,  for  all 'the  famous  judges 
were  amateurs  of  poultry.    Most  of  them  had  formerly  been  suc- 
eessful  both  ss  breeders  and  exhibitors,  and  had  retired  from  the 
punuit  content  with  their  laurels  of  old  and  their  experience. 
What,  then,  was  meant  by  amateur  judges  was  judges  who  still 
amused  themselves  with  breeding  and  exhibiting.    In  another 
point,  too,  there  would  be  some  difference  between  the  two  classes 
of  judges.    Those  who  gave  the  amomnt  of  time  and  trouble  to 
the  duty  that  man^  of  the  celebrated  judges  to  whom  we  have 
alhuded  gave,  and  m  some  cases  still  give,  very  naturally  and 
ptopgly  received  some  honorarium   for  tneir  services  ;   while 
judges  who  are  still  breeders  and  exhibitors,  and  only  now  and 
then  forego  showing  to  judge,  can  aiford  to  give  their  aid  gra- 
tuitously.   To  this  suggestion  there  was  great  opposition  nom 
people,  who  without  much  practical  experience  in  poultry  breed- 
ing, nad  from  diligent  attenoanoe  at  shows  gained  some  superficial 
knowledge,  and  thought  that  they  might  step  into  the  shoes  of 
the  great  judges  and  make  jud^g  a  profitable  employment. 
They  were  even  warning  oomzmttees  of  shows  that  amateurs 
wooid  inevitably  make  a  mess  of  judging,  lose  their  heads,  and 
give  all  the  prizes  to  the  worst  birds,   llimagers  of  shows,  in  the 
appirehension  of  losing  entries,  were  naturally  timid  about  making 
innovations.    At  last  one  or  two  tried  the  experiment.     If  our 
memory  does  not  deceive  us  the  Committee  of  the  Oirenoerter  Show 
were  aoout  the  first  to  do  so.    It  was  soon  found  that  exhibitors 
to  whom  it  certainly  signified  most  showed  their  approval  by 
making  large  entries  at  shows  so  judged,  and  expressed  them- 
selves genenJly  pleased  with  the  result.    Of  course  nere  and  there 
amateors  made  mistakes,  like  other  people;  but  all  reasonable 
exhibitors  mu^e  allowance  for  these,  and  that  the  fancying  public 
are  content  witii  the  iimovation  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that 
at  an  ever^inereashig  number  of  shows  amateurs  officiate,  and 
fliat  some  fanciers  who  strenuously  opposed  the  system  have 
come  round  to  it.    The  first,  and  obviously  one  of  the  best,  results 
is  that  a  really  adequate  staff  ot  judges  are  appointed  for  most 
shows  of  importance.    Fortunately  there  has  been  no  kind  of 
riviJiy  between  the  old  and  new  judges,  but  we  find  their 
names  together  in  many  a  schedule :  the  former  must  find  their 
labours  much  lightened  b^  this  subiuvision  of  the  work,  and  the 
latter  may  learn  many  a  hmt  from  the  experience  of  their  seniors. 
We  have  before  us  the  sdiednle  of  the  Hemel  Hempstead  Show, 
at  which  we  see  that  not  less  than  six  judges  will  adjudicate  in 
the  poultry  classes  fdone ;  two  of  these  gentlemen  have  long  been 
on  the  list  of  judges,  three  others  have  only  of  late  officiated, 
while  one  well-known  and  successful  breeder  will  make  his  deMty 
taking  some  of  the  local  Hertfordshire  classes.    We  also  under- 
stand that  at  the  shows  to  be  held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  in 
connection  with  the  dairy  shows  many  of  the  classes  will  be 
taken  by  amateurs  specially  conversant  with  them.    We  always 
advocated  judging  by  amateurs,  and  so  are  extremely  glad  to  f<  e 


this  result    Of  course  it  entails  some  practical  difficulties  which 
must  be  looked  in  the  face.    The  chief  of  these  arises  from  the 
fact  that  almost  all  breeders  sell  their  superfluous  stock,  the 
.„    ,  ^   ,    -  breeding  of  birds  of  high  pedigree  would  otherwise  be  too  ex- 

ber ;  the  new  crop  will  then  be  fit  for  feeding,  for  we  never  hesi-  pensive  a  hobby  for  any  but  millionaires,  consequently  when 
tste  to  use  mangold  at  any  period  of  the  year,  but  we  always  feed  making  their  awards  they  may  come  upon  birds  which  they  have 
with  moderate  quantities.  We  have  found  in  our  own  practice  ever  bred  and  sold;  this  is  certainly  a  difficulty  but  one.  we  think 
sisee  this  root  first  came  into  use  that  they  are  as  safe  as  any  which  sounds  more  formidable  than  it  ready  is.  Of'  course  an 
other  root  food  for  both  cattieand  sheep  at  any  period  with  proper  honourable  person  (and  from  such  alone  are  judges  likely  to  be 
qnantitieBof  hay  or  com,  and  if  used  with  judgment  and  discretion,    selected)  will  take  care,  when  engaged  to  officiate  as  judge  to 

part  with  no  birds  without  a  stipulation  that  they  shall  not  be 
brought  before  him.  Again,  if  birds  really  come  into  close  com- 
petition for  prizes  which  he  recognises  as  having  ever  been  in  his 
possession  he  will  at  once  call  in  the  aid  of  a  brother  judge. 

The  task  is  a  hard  one,  far  harder  to  delicate  constitutions  than 
the  inexperienced  would  believe.    Constant  and  strained  attention 
is  necessary  in  class  after  class  for  perhaps  many  hours,  while  the 
judge  passes  backwards  and  forwards,  to  the  best  of  his  power 
carrying  in  his  eye  the  respective  forms  and  merits  of  close  com- 
petitors, and  all  the  while  tramps  many  a  mile  up  and  down  the 
show  hall.    We  can  testify  that  one  amateur,  who  probably  has 
during  the  last  two  years  officiated  oftener  than  any  others,  is 
almost  always  thoroughly  knocked  up  by  judging,  save  only  when 
the  public  are  bondjide  excluded  till  all  awards  are  made.    We 
say  bondjide,  for  somehow  or  other  the  clauses  in  schedules  about 
the  exclusion  of  the  public  are  seldom  rieorously  carried  out. 
Some  committeeman  has  a  friend  who  must  leave  the  town  by  an 
earl^  train,  or  the  reporter  of  an  influential  newspaper  must  be 
propitiated,  or  some  distant  exhibitor  has  come  from  far  to  see  the 
show,  has  made  many  entries,  and  promises  more  next  year  if 
admitted  early.    For  these  and  divers  other  reasons  a  certain 
number  of  people  generally  got  in,  and  of  this  judges  most  justly 
complain.    An  admirable  plan  was  honestly  earned  out  at  the 
Jersey  Show  last  winter :  at  a  certain  hour  the  show  room  was 
locked  up  with  only  the  Judge  in  it,  and  one  person  to  carry  his 
slips  as  ready  to  the  office :  not  even  the  Secretary  or  Committee 
entered  the  room,  and  we  know  that  the  Judge  found  his  labours 
through  some  large  and  super-excellent  dasses  greatly  lightened 
by  this  easy  expedient. 

Few  things  are  done  to  perfection  at  once.  The  amateurs  who 
are  public  spirited  enough  to  officiate  as  judges  may  not  always  in 
their  earlier  attempts  manage  their  time  well ;  perhaps  at  first 
they  find  it  hard  to  please  themselves,  and  then  horrified  at  their 
delay  have  to  hurry  on  against  the  grain,  but  practice  overcomes 
this  difficulty.  It  is  best  to  attempt  judgine  first  where  competi- 
tion is  not  likely  to  be  very  severe,  and  in  classes  with  which  the 
jud^  is  specially  conversant.  As  a  rule  no  man  is  a  really  good 
critic  of  any  breed  which  he  has  not  kept  himself,  but  when  any 
one  with  what  we  have  before  called  a  fanciers'  instinct  has  once 
thoroughly  mastered  the  points  of  several  varieties,  he  will  not 
find  it  difficult  to  become  a  judge  of  kinds  which  he  has  not  him- 
self cultivated.  A  number  of  amateurs  have  been  found  who  are 
williug  to  take  their  turn  in  foregoing  the  amusement  of  showing 
to  judge.  We  rejoice  at  this  change  in  the  poultry  fancy,  and 
augur  from  it  more  comfort  and  self-satisfaction  to  judges  in 
general,  and  fewer  disappointments  to  reasonable  exhibitors.— C. 


VARIETIES. 

The  Shropshire  Bee-keepers'  Association  held  its  Show  at 
Shrewsbury  in  connection  with  the  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society,  on  the  20th  and  21st  inst.,  but  tiie  same  cause  that  has 
damped  so  many  enterprises  this  summer  told  there  with  terrible 
effect,  the  rain  descending  most  pitilessly  during  almost  the 
whole  time  of  the  Exhibition.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  C.  Feilding 
the  Hon.  Sec.,  spared  no  pains  in  securing  entries  and  obtaining* 
bees  for  manipulation  in  the  tent  borrowed  of  the  parent  associ- 
ation, but  the  weather  prevented  an  admirable  programme  from 
bein^  carried  out ;  Mr.  Cheshire  as  lecturer,  and  Mr.  Abbott  as 
manipulator,  scarcely  getting  one  hour  each  day  for  operations. 
While  cottagers  with  skeps  in  the  district  find  their  bees  in  most 
cases  starving,  and  often  also  queenless,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Mr.  Harding,  a  local  bee-keeper  with  frame  hives,  brought 
some  splendid  extracted  honey,  several  pound3'  worth  of  wmch 
were  sold.  Mr.  Abbott  obtained  first  pnze  for  hive,  while  a  cot- 
tager entered  the  prize  list  with  a  good  bar-framer  of  his  own 
making,  the  basis  of  which  was  a  lobster  box,  and  the  total  cost 
to  himself  less  than  2s. 

—  Thb  fourth  Exhibition  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Bee- 
keepers' Association  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Flower 
Show.  The  exhibition  of  bees  and  bee  appliances  was,  consider- 
ing this  exceptionally  poor  season,  of  a  satisfactory  character. 
Numerous  exhibitors  sent  hives  and  other  bee  appliances  from 
long  distances,  some  coming  from  Scotland.  During  the  after- 
noon short  addresses  on  bees  and  their  mode  of  living  were  de- 
livered by  Mr.  S.  Baldwin.  Mr.  S.  Griffin  officiated  as  Secretary 
of  the  Show,  and  Messrs.  P.  Williams,  G.  Fox,  and  S.  B.  Fox  as 
Judges.  Mr.  Griffin  was  awarded  the  chief  prizes  for  the  best 
harvests  of  honey  in  the  comb,  for  the  best  sample  of  beeswax , 
for  the  best  supers  of  honey,  for  the  best  observatory  hive,  and  f  r 
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louD  and  peftt,  in  the  proportion  of  ftboat  one  pert  of  the  I  doling  tlie  lununer  mcmtliB ;  indeed,  it  will  not  be  too  mncb 
former  to  three  of  the  Utter,  with  n  little  sand  added  j  drain  to  place  the  pots  in  a  nncer  of  water,  emptying  occaaioQaUy  to 
the  pot«  well,  and  supply  the  plants  abandantly  with  water  |  prevent  it  becoming  ofiendTe. 


W.  eoryinboia  (fig.  22). — This  species  has  mnch  the  appear- 1  they  have  regular  six-parted  tubular  corollas,  the  lobe*  ™^ 
uoe  of  a  small-leared  Iria,  and  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  the  and  spreading,  colour  rich  purplish  blue,  each  lobe  ~^^ 
■ame  equitant  manner ;  they  are  erect,  sword-shaped,  and  very  a  spot  of  blaclcish  purple  at  Uie  base.  The  plant  'j'^'^l''^ 
glaucous.    Flowers  amoged  on  a  l^^e  corymbose  panicle ;  |  dnnng  Hay  and  Jane  in  the  greatest  profusion,  but  when  » 
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haa  usnmed  the  proportiotu  of  &  «p«cim«D,  flowera  may  be  ob- 
tained fiota  it  nine  mODths  out  of  the  twelve.  Cftpe  of  Good 
Hope.     1S03. 

OASTBOLOBIUU. 

The  name  of  this  genxis  lUliidefl  to  the  ind&ted  seed  pod. 
Amongst  the  species  are  many  truly  beaatiful  plants.  They 
an  characterised  chiefly  by  tluir  two-lipped  and  five-toothed 
calyx  deatitote  of  bracts,  and  by  the  petals  of  the  corolla 
being  of  nearly  equal  leogth,  Qastrolobiums  mo£tJy  form 
handsome  bushei,  sad  will  by  their  beauty  amply  repay  the 
pJant-giower  for  the  attention  bestowed  npon  them.  They  do 
not,  however,  find  favonr  with  the  antipodeaD  farmer,  where 
they  are  known  by  the  name  of  "  Poison  Plants,"  cattle  dyiog 
very  quickly  after  eating  tbeir  leaves.  Pot  in  peat  and  loam, 
more  of  the  former  thantlie  latter ;  make  the  whole  tolerably 
Mndy,  and  at  all  times  give  abmidtince  of  air. 

0.  rillotum This  huidtome  plant  has  oblong  ovate  leaves, 

vhich  are  mocroDste,  cordate  at  the  base,  and  sinuate  at  the 
margins,  bright  green  above,  paler  below  ;  the  whole  plant  is 
villoas.  Flowen  prodoced  on  terminal  racemes,  and  from  the 
■xilt  of  the  upper  leaves  ;  standard  deep  red  with  n  yellow 
ipot  at  the  base,  wings  crimson.  It  blooms  during  Uay  and 
June.    Swan  Biver.    1845. 

9,  bUnbum. — Leaves  slighUy  bilobed,  vcrticillate,  usually 
foar  in  a  whorl,  dark  green.  Flowers  arranged  in  tennioal 
■unbels;  standard  yellow,  the  wings  and  keel  porple.  It  blooms 
during  April  and  May.    Swan  Bivec.    1S03. 

G.pi/ramidalf. — A  fine  bold-growing,  and  when  in  bloom  very 
ibowy  species.  The  leaves  are  verticillate.  arranged  in  threes, 
bnadly  orate,  deep  green.  Bacemes  axillary  on  long  pednndel, 
in  Uirees  roond  the  stem,  and  supporting  showy  Sowers,  which 
■IS  deep  orange  yellow,  saving  the  keel,  which  is  deep  red. 
On  fice^giown  plants  three  or  fonrtiers  of  flowen  are  proouced, 
mderiag  the  plant  when  in  Sower  very  effective  and  highly 
onumenlal.   It  blooms  from  April  to  June.   SwanRiver.   16CiO. 

OIYLOBIUK. 
this  is  another  genua  of  the  Butterfly-flowered  Legaminons. 
miny  of  which  are  remarkably  handsome.  They  require  con- 
sidmble  attention  to  grow  them  into  baodsome  plants,  as  they 
are  very  apt  to  become  lanky  and  nnbraocbed  if  neglected. 
Pot  in  peat  and  loam  in  abont  equal  parts,  adding  plenty  of 
■harp  Mod  ;  keep  tiie  plants  close  to  the  ((lass,  supply  abun- 
dance of  air,  and  pinch  oat  the  points  of  the  shoots  during  the 
grotring  seaaoD  to  induce  the  production  of  laterals. 

0.  eordi/olium. — A  slender  dwarf-growing  plant  with  erect 
luiry  hraoches.  Leaves  arranged  three  in  a  whorl  round  the 
stem,  cordate  ovate,  sulMeesile  at  the  base  and  hairy  at  the 
margin.  Ploweie  produced  in  terminal  ambels  from  all  the 
bruches,  colour  orange  scarlet.  It  blooms  during  May,  June, 
sod  July.    New  Holland.     1801. 

0.  PtiUenaa. — This  is  a  Tery  fine  species.  Leaves  usually 
trticUlate,  three  or  fonr  in  a  whorl ;  sometimes,  through  some 
btcouing  abortiTe,  they  are  simply  alteraata,  linear  obtuse, 
with  the  margins  revolnte.  Flowers  produced  in  large  timbels, 
eokmr  rich  orsnge.  It  blooms  during  the  spring  months.  New 
Holland.    1840. 

0.  tHnnfalimm, — In  this  plant  we  have  another  extremely 
orDamental  plant  for  tbe  greenhoase.  It  is  remarkable  for 
iti  compact  habit.  Leaves  oblong,  linear  obtuse,  smooth  and 
dark  green  above,  clothed  wiUi  a  silky  tomentum  on  the  re- 
verse side ;  margins  revolnte.  Flowers  arranged  in  a  terminal 
corymb ;  standard  rich  orange  with  a  spot  of  yellow  at  the 
bue,  wings  and  keel  rich  crimson.  It  blooms  during  April 
aod  Uay.    King  Oeo^e's  Sound.    1826. 

FLATTLOBIUU. 

This  genas  is  characterised  by  tbe  upper  lobes  of  tbe  calyx 
oniting  and  forming  a  large  rounded  upper  lip.  The  seed  pod 
it  flat,  broadly  winged  on  tbe  upper  edge,  many-seeded.  The 
species  here  inclnd^  are  all  handsome  greenhouse  plants,  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  plant-growers.  -Pot  in  flbry  peat  and 
loam  in  about  equal  parts,  with  a  good  portion  of  saud  added. 

P.  triangulore  is  a  charming  species.  It  is  a  free-branch- 
ing compact  plant.  Leaves  opposite,  acutely  triangular,  and 
fumieheJ  with  a  sharp  spine  at  the  apex  of  each  angle,  deep 
gieen  on  the  upper  side,  paler  below.  Flowers  produced  in 
pairs,  axillary,  whilst  in  the  bud  of  a  bluisb  elate  colour,  when 
open  very  brilliant ;  the  standard  being  rich  orange  with  a 
central  radiating  belt  of  crimson,  the  wings  being  rosy  crim- 
son.    It  blooms  during  June  and  July.    Tasmania.     1805. 

1  (fig.  23}. — This  species  well  deserves  its  name. 


and,  like  many  others  of  the  class  to  which  we  wonld  draw 
attention,  would  soon  become  nnivenal  favonrites  if  only 
shown  to  the  horticnltunJ  public  in  good  condition.  It  is  a 
free-hranching  plant.  Stems  slightly  hairy.  Leaves  opposite, 
ovate,  ending  in  a  sharp  point,  (ibuk  green  above,  paler  below. 
Flowers  axiUary,  moetly  in  pairs,  Uie  buds  deep  crimson ; 
when  expanded  the  back  of  the  whole  Sower  letwns  this 
colour,  whilst  the  front  side  is  rich  orange  yellow,  saving  a 
reniform  belt  of  radiating  crimson  lines  near  tbe  bottom  of 
the  standard.  The  flowers  are  produced  through  the  months 
of  Jvne,  July,  and  August.    Tasmania.     1790. 


P.  Mvirayanum. — Leares  acutely  triangular,  armed  with  a 
sharp  spine  at  the  apex  of  the  angles,  opposite,  and  A»A 
green.  Flowers  Uige  and  treely  proiluced,  on  footstalks 
longer  than  the  leaves ;  colour  clear  yellow,  with  a  band  of 
deep  red  at  tbe  base  of  the  standard.  It  blooms  in  May  and 
June.    Tasmania.     1832. 

P.  parri/omm. — The  name  of  this  would  lead  one  to  infer  it 
worthless,  but  its  size  is  only  comparative,  for  although 
smaller  than  those  previously  named  it  is  still  lai^e  enough  U> 
be  very  showy.  Leaves  opposite,  ovate  lancemate,  smooth 
and  dark  green  above.  Flowers  aiiUary,  mostly  in  threes  : 
colour  clear  orange  yellow,  the  standard  streaked  with  crim- 
son. It  blooms  during  June  and  July.  New  South  Wales. 
1792. 

EuCALTPTcrs  OLOBULUB  IN  Kekt. — Uucb  has  been  written 
on  the  above  species  of  Eucalyptus.  A  healthy  young  tree 
abont  16  feet  tugb  U  now  growing  in  the  garden  of  Lady 
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Herschel,  Collingwood,  Hawkhurst.  It  is  partly  Weltered 
from  north  winds  by  a  wall  near  to  it.  Mr.  Barnes,  the 
gardener,  tells  me  that  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  severe 
weather  of  last  winter,  and  it  certainly  looks  none  the  worse 
for  it. — William  Pottek,  Cavtden  Kurtery,  Sissinqhurst, 


DUPLICATE  ROSES. 


I  MUST  thank  "  Wtld  Savaob  "  for  hia  interesting  letter 
which  I  have  only  just  seen,  having  been  from  home  for  a 
fortnight.  His  opinion  as  to  the  likeness  of  Fisher  Holmes  to 
Duke  of  Wellington  I  most  thoroughly  endorse.  I  cut  flowers 
of  both  this  morning,  and  they  appeared  to  me  to  be  identical, 
but  on  comparing  the  foliage  that  of  the  Duke  appeared  to 
my  eye  lighter  and  not  darker  than  that  of  Fisher  Holmes. 
The  latter  was  cut  from  a  maiden  Briar,  the  other  from 
a  cut-back  Manetti.  Is  not  Marguerite  Brassac  lighter  in 
colour  than  Charles  Lefebyre  1  and  has  not  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
more  scarlet  under  the  dark  painting  than  Reynolds  Hole  ? 
But  I  confess  that  the  latter  Rose  has  not  possessed  its  usual 
gloss  with  me  this  year.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  can  doubt 
the  extreme  similarity  of  the  three  Roses,  Exposition  de  Brie, 
Maurice  Bemardin,  and  Ferdinand  de  Leaseps.  I  have,  how- 
ever, ceased  to  grow  the  two  former,  as  I  have  conceived, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  last  is  the  best  of  the  three.  Is 
not  the  colour  of  Marie  Finger  of  a  brighter  pink  than  that  of 
Eugenie  Verdier  ?  and  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  flowers  of  the  latter 
larger  than  those  of  Marie  Finger  ?  This  subject  is  so  interest- 
ing that  I  hope  others  will  give  their  experience.  By  the  way, 
do  any  of  your  readers  know  a  Rose  called  Naomi?  a  good 
grower  with  quickly  ripening  and  very  thorny  wood.  It  is 
not  the  old  pink  Rose  of  the  name,  but  somewhat  after,  but 
distinofc  from,  Abel  Carri^re.— Kentish  Cukatb. 
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Hamhles  in  Starch  of  Wild  Flottcn,    By  MA-BGABET  Plues. 

London  :  George  Bell  He  Sons. 

In  recent  years  very  numerous  works  have  from  time  to  time 
Appeared  devoted  to  the  object  of  extending  a  knowledge  and 
love  of  our  native  plants  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  who 
have  not  the  time  or  inclination  to  acquire  strictly  scientific 
botanical  information.  The  object  is  a  highly  commendable 
one,  for  what  can  increase  the  pleasures  of  a  trip  into  the 
country,  especially  during  the  spring  and  summer,  more  than 
an  acquaintance  with  the  various  and  pretty  plants  that  are 
included  in  the  British  Flora  ?  Moreover,  the  interest  exited 
by  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  leads  to  greater  efforts  ;  thus 
the  acute  observation  necessary  to  determine  the  names  of 
such  plants  as  are  met  with  by  collectors  which  were  before 
unknown  to  them,  becomes  an  excellent  training  for  the  mental 
powers  generally. 

The  work  now  before  us  is  one  of  the  class  above  referred  to, 
and  has  already  been  favourably  received,  for  this  is  the  third 
edition.  It  treats  in  a  popular  and  easy  manner  of  the  most 
noteworthy  wild  plants  under  the  different  natural  orders  in 
which  they  are  included.  A  brief  review  of  the  structure  of 
plants  is  given,  introducing  only  such  technical  terms  as  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  describing  the  various  species.  The 
most  important  properties  and  uses  are  fully  treated,  and  many 
instructive  and  amusing  anecdotes  assist  in  rendering  the  book 
of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  We  will  cite  one  of  these, 
which  appears  on  page  21  under  the  natural  order  Ranuncu- 
lacese,  and  is  a  fair  example  of  their  character. 

"  The  beautiful  scarlet  Anemone,  the  superb  ornament  of  Italian 
woods,  and  also  of  our  gardens,  is  a  mnch  valued  member  of  this 
family.  It  is  told  of  one  of  the  Mayors  of  our  large  towns  that 
when  first  this  flower  was  introduced  into  onr  English  gardens  he 
exceedingly  coveted  some  of  the  seed.  This  he  offered  to  buy,  but 
the  monopolist  refused  to  sell ;  so  his  Worship  tried^aeue  to  gain 
his  pnipose,  and  proposed  to  the  florist  that,  as  he  would  not  part 
with  his  Anemones,  the  Town  Council  should  come  in  state  to  see 
them.  This  was  esteemed  a  great  honour ;  and  the  Mayor  man- 
aged in  his  progress  to  drag  the  skirt  of  his  velvet  robes  over  the 
bed  of  Anemones.  The  feathery  seeds  adhered  as  a  matier  of 
oourse  ;  the  blooms  of  these  flowers  coming  in  such  long  succes- 
sion and  the  fruit  ripening  fast,  so  that  flower  and  fruit  were 
clustered  together ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  reach  home  than  with 
most  unlordly  haste  he  picked  off  the  seeds  and  sowed  them.  The 
next  year  his  garden  was  adorned  with  the  coveted  flowers  ! " 

For  a  work  of  this  description  the  nomenclature  is  remark- 
ably accurate,  and  the  subject  is  fairly  well  treated  through- 
ont.    The  illustrations  are  numerous,  but  the  majority  are  not 


of  high  artistic  merit.  The  authoress,  already  ^vell  known  in 
the  literary  world,  has  given  us  in  this  book  a  pleasant  record 
of  her  rambles,  which  cannot  fail  to  please  the  majority  of 
readers. 

CLETHRA  ARBOREA. 

It  may  possibly  interest  your  readers  to  hear  that  I  hare  a 
specimen  of  Clethra  arborea  which  has  been  in  the  open  air  for 
nearly  twenty  years  without  any  protection  whatever  but  that 
of  the  neighbouring  trees  and  shrubs.  I  measured  its  height 
this  morning,  and  find  it  to  be  exactly  22  feet  10  inches.  It  is 
certainly  a  magnificent  shrub,  most  luxuriant  both  in  leaf  and 
blossom,  and  it  escaped  the  last  severe  winter  without  losing 
"  a  feather." — P.  Fitzgebald,  Knight  of  Kerry. 


ABOUT  LIVERPOOL.— No.  2. 

In  noticing  in  a  veiy  brief  manner  a  few  of  the  private 
gardens  about  Liverpool  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  they 
are  not  referred  to  as  being  superior  to  othm  in  the  same 
district.  They  were  visited  because  thoy  happened  to  be  con- 
veniently accessible,  and  were  not  "selected"  because  of 
any  particular  local  fame  attaching  to  thom.  By  a  different 
course  possibly  something  of  a  more  striking  aspect  might 
have  been  found,  but  the  general  character  of  the  horticulture 
of  the  locality  would  not  have  been  so  fairly  represented. 
For  instance,  Knowsley  was  not  visited,  a  rainy  day  interren- 
ing,  but  the  admirable  practice  of  Mr.  Harrison  is  leadily 
acknowledged  by  those  gardeners  of  Liverpool  who  are  com- 
petent to  judge,  and  regret  was  freely  expressed  that  Lord 
Derby's  fine  seat  could  not  be  reached.  A  gardefi  of  which 
readers  of  the  Journal  will  naturally  like  to  heav  something  is 
that  wherein  Mr.  Bardney  practises,  at 

K0RB13  GEEBK. 

This,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Pemberton  Hsywood,  is  situated  at 
West  Derby,  about  four  miles  from  Liverpool.  Considermg 
that  it  is  so  near  to  the  town  the  estate  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  the  gardens  are  tolerably  extensive.  Trees,  and  Conifers 
especially,  do  not  appear  to  flourish  well  owing  to  some  ad- 
jacent chemical  works  contaminating  the  air  when  the  wind  is 
in  a  certain  direction.  It  is  sail  to  see  fine  specimens  strnggliog 
for  existence,  and  not  particularly  encouraging  for  a  gardBner 
trying  to  establish  others ;  but  young  and  energetic  men  will 
keep  trying,  and  they  not  unfrequently  succeed  when  more 
steady-going  "  old  stagers  ^*  would  make  no  venture.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  only  variety  of  Hex  (^HoUy)  that  grows  freely 
at  Norris  Green  is  the  large  and  glossy-leaved  Hodginsi,  and  tfa^ 
fact  is  worthy  of  mention  for  the  benefit  of  those  dwelling  in 
suburban  districts,  and  who  require  shrubs  that  will  "stand 
smoke."  Rhododendrons  also  do  well  in  the  panelled  Ameri- 
can garden  near  the  large  conservatory,  and  in  front  of  the 
mansion  some  grand  old  clipped  specimens  of  Evergreen  Oaks 
arrest  attention.  On  one  portion  of  the  extensive  lawns  de- 
ciduous trees  abound,  almost  entirely  shading  the  grass,  and 
the  outlook  from  the  windows  is  cool  and  refreshing  during  a 
hot  day.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  more  than  once  been  at  work 
with  his  axe  on  the  estate,  but  he  has  certainly  not  materially 
deprived  the  lawn  of  timber. 

But  the  chief  feature  of  Norris  Green  is  the  glass.  Loag 
ranges  are  devoted  to  Peaches  and  Vines,  and  other  houses  to 
plants  ;  the  houses  are  heated  by  8000  feet  of  4-inch  pipes,  and 
boiler  power  (two  large  saddles)  is  provided  for  20,000  feet 
The  Peach  borders  hare  been  renewed  by  Mr.  Bardney,  and 
the  trees  lifted  and  replanted,  Lifting  is  done  almost  at  any 
time  when  the  fruit  is  not  swelling  if  it  is  necessary  to  check 
over-luxuriance.  The  trees  are  in  admirable  condition,  thinly 
trained,  with  short- jointed  wood,  dark  clean  foliage,  and  supe- 
rior fruit.  Figs  are  also  grown  on  the  back  wall  of  one  of 
these  houses. 

The  Vines  are  also  undergoing  the  process  of  renovation,  tfae 
roots  having  been  raised  and  placed  in  new  compost ;  this, 
with  heavy  manurial  top-dressings,  has  caused  the  emission  of 
numerous  healthy  feeding  roots  that  cover  the  surface  of  the 
borders  like  a  network.  Old  spurs  and  rods  are  also  heiog 
removed  and  new  growths  encouraged.  Vines  thus  managed 
are  certain  to  produce  very  useful  crops.  Some  very  laige 
houses  have  been  planted  with  young  Vines,  In  one  house  the 
Vines  were  planted  in  the  spring  just  when  the  buds  weie 
swelling,  those  in  the  adjoining  house  not  being  planted  until 
the  July  following,  when  they  were  in  full  growth.  Thus  the 
two  systems  are  fairly  seen  side  by  side,  the  borders  being 
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precisely  the  same  in  tbe  two  houses.    Those  planted  last,  in 

sammer,  are  by  far  the  best,  having  produced  canes  that 

cannot  well  be  surpassed.    They  are  planted  in  narrow  inside 

borders,  which  are  increased  in  width  yearly  by  piling  up 

front  linings  of  tarves  with  a  few  bones  and  some  charcoal 

intermixed.     Through  the  edge  of  the  borders  thousands  of 

white  roots  are  protruding  in  quest  of  more  zoom  and  food, 

which  will  be  shortly  given.     How  carefully  these  precious 

rootlets  would  be  guarded  by  some  gardeners  !  to  break  one  of 

tiiem  would  almost  be  a  crime.    Mr.  Bardney  values  them,  but 

he  does  not  treat  them  so  tenderl3\    He  observes  that  when 

the  tips  shrivel  on  exposure  to  the  light  three  or  four  fresh 

rootlets  issue  just  within  the  soil.    Turning  this  fact  to  account 

the  tips  of  the  protruding  roots  are  shaved  off  each  time  a 

fresh  lining  of  turves  is  added,  and  thus  the  roots  are  increased, 

the  food  in  the  border  is  appropriated,  and  the  Vines  prosper. 

A  veiy  large  house  is  devoted  to  Melons.    Some  are  grown 

in  troughs,  some  in  beds,  and  others  in  pots.    Half  a  dozen  or 

more  plants  are  planted  at  intervals  throughout  the  season, 

and  thus  ripe  fruit  is  provided  over  the  longest  possible  period. 

Nearly  all  the  leading  varieties  are  grown,  and  perhaps  at 

some  time  the  grower  wUl  tell  us  of  their  relative  merits. 

A  large  span-roofed  stove  is  full  of  plants — healthy  and 
clean,  and  valuable  for  various  decorative  purposes  ;  the  roof 
being  a  magnificent  mass  of  AUamandas,  grown  as  described 
on  page  101.     Another  fine  house  is  wholly  occupied  with 
Roses.      The  central  bed  is  planted  with  Teas  trained  to  a 
trellis  in  the  form  of  an  arch.    Thousands  of  blooms  are  pro- 
daoed,  and  the  plants  are  kept  fiee  from  insects  and  mildew 
by  a  very  simple  process.    A  lump  of  soft  soap  (2  ibs.  or  so) 
is  boiled  in  a  saucepan  ;  this  is  placed  in  a  large  pot  in  the 
house  and  mixed  with  five  or  six  gallons  of  water.    About  half 
a  pint  of  this  solution  is  placed  in  an  ordinary  water  pan  full 
of  water  when  the  house  is  being  syringed,  hence  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  plants,  and  the  water  does  not  injure  or  despoil  the 
purest  petal.    Roses  are  produced  all  the  year  round,  and  in 
addition  to  this  fine  house  of  Teas  250  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are 
grown  in  pots.     Other  houses  and  pits  are  devoted  to  the 
forcing   of  Vines  in  pots,   French   BeauB,  and  the  various 
flowering  plants  that  are  required  in  such  large  numbers  for 
the  mansion  and  conservatory.    This  is  a  great  work  at  Norris 
Gireen,  and  plants  are  grown  by  thousands. 

The  conservatoiy  is  70  feet  long  by  40  wide,  and  has  a  ridge- 
and-furrow  roof.  In  the  centre  are  Camellias,  handsomely 
trained  pyramidal  specimens  in  superior  condition.  The  border 
is  partitioned  into  narrow  allotments,  so  that  the  plants  can  be 
the  better  transplanted  at  any  time — ^an  admirable  provision. 
Laculia  gratissima  planted  out  thrives  well  in  this  house.  A 
ttage  surrounds  the  structure,  excepting,  of  course,  at  the  four 
aitranoes,  and  this  stage  is  always  gay  with  plants  in  pots. 
Five  thousand  bulbs  are  forced,  and  all  other  decorative  plants 
axe  grown  in  tbe  same  proportion.  It  is  a  wonder  how  they 
are  aU  produced,  seeing  that  about  nine-tenths  of  them  must 
be  grown  in  fruit  houses.  An  additional  plant  pit  is  certainly 
a  desideratum.  Chrysanthemums  are  largely  grown,  those  for 
producing  blooms  of  exhibition  quality,  but  not  for  exhibition, 
being  in  fine  condition .  Strawberries  are  forced  in  great  numbers, 
tjbe  plan  of  layering  in  fruiting  pots  being  found  much  better  than 
layering  in  small  pots  and  then  transferring  them  to  larger. 
The  plants  are  fine  for  the  season,  and  those  for  producing  ripe 
fruit  at  Christmas  are  now  showing  their  fiower  trusses.  The 
varieties  chiefly  grown  are  Sir  Harry  and  Vicomtesae  H^ricart 
de  Thuiy. 

The  kitchen  gardens,  of  which  there  are  two,  are  well  cropped 
and  managed — indeed,  the  entire  garden  affords  ample  evidence 
that  every  department  is  skilfully  conducted.  Mr.  Bardney, 
too,  has  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  his  labour  is  ^predated, 
for  Mrs.  Hey  wood  cherishes  her  plants  and  gardens,  and  makes 
her  gardener,  with  all  her  dependants,  comfortable.  About  a 
mile  from  Norris  Green  is 

LARKFTI.T.. 

This  is  the  residence  of  Hugh  Jones.  Esq.,  and  brothers,  and 
the  gardens  are  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Rogerson.  The 
great  feature  of  interest  to  the  visitor  is  a  grand  house  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  which  is  worth  a  long  journey 
to  see.  The  structure  is  span-roofed,  standing  east  and  west. 
The  Vines  are  planted  on  both  sides  and  are  brought  over  the 
entire  roof :  thus  those  planted  on  tbe  north  side  are  trained 
up  the  roof  on  the  same  side  and  down  the  southern  roof ; 
tibose  on  the  opposite  side  being  trained  in  the  same  manner — 
namely,  up  one  roof  and  down  the  other.    There  is  no  crowd- 1 


ing,  the  rods  being  nearly  4  feet  apart,  and,  what  is  also  im- 
portant, the  spurs  on  the  rods  are  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  apart. 
The  crop  is  a  grand  one.  The  bunches  commence  close  to  the 
ground  ;  indeed  some  of  the  finest  of  them  nearly  touch  it,  and 
they  hang  with  great  regularity  all  over  the  house,  but,  as  a 
rule,  those  on  the  south  roof  are  the  finer.  They  are  nearly  all 
of  handsome  tapering  shape  and  range  from  3 lbs.  to  4  lbs.  in 
weight.  The  Vines,  which  are  several  years  old,  are  planted 
inside,  but  the  roots  have  access  to  outside  borders.  They 
were  lifted  a  few  years  ago,  and  feeding  roots  have  since  been 
kept  near  the  surfaee  by  heavy  top-dressings  of  rich  manure 
and  copious  applications  of  water  to  the  inside  borders.  The 
outside  borders  are  dressed  with  good  manure  oanuaUy,  but 
are  not  covered  with  fermenting  materiaJa. 

A  fact  worthy  of  notice  is  the  free  growth  of  foliage  that  is 
permitted  and  its  disposition.  The  roof  is  not  unduly  crowded 
with  foliage,  but  growth  is  encouraged  from  the  base  and 
termination  of  the  rods,  this  growth  taailing  on  the  inside 
border,  which  is  covered  as  thickly  as  an  Ivy  bank  with  foliage* 
The  first  thought  that  arises  is,  Does  not  this  extraordinary 
growth  deprive  the  bearing  laterals  and  bunches  of  some 
support  ?  The  crop  gives  a  very  emphatic  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive. From  the  base  of  one  or  two  Vines  growths  of  great 
vigour  were  rambling  for  20  or  80  feet  on  the  surface  of  the 
border,  and  yet  the  wood  and  fruit  of  those  Vines  were  as  fine, 
if  not  finer,  than  those  of  other  Vines  which  had  not  produced 
such  luxuriant  basal  growth.  This  growth  is  encouraged  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  active  root-action,  from  which  the 
crop  benefits.  On  lifting  up  the  mass  of  foliage  resting  on  the 
bolder  the  manure  surfacing  is  seen  to  be  completely  permeated 
with  white  roots,  which  go  far  to  explain  the  fine  condition  of 
the  Vines  and  crop.  This  almost  wild  extension  of  laterals  in 
positions  where  they  do  not  crowd  the  Vines  I  observed  at 
NottIs  Green  and  in  some  other  places  "about  Liverpool'* 
where  Grape-culture  is  well  carried  out,  and  the  fact  is  worthy 
of  mention  and  of  the  attention  of  cultivators  in  other  districta 
where  a  different  and  closer  system  of  stopping  the  laterals 
prevails.  There  are  other  vineries  at  LarkhiU,  and  good  ciop» 
of  Grapes  in  them ;  but  in  one  house  situated  in  a  low  position 
from  which  an  outlet  cannot  be  obtained  for  superfluous  water,, 
even  such  a  good  Grape-grower  as  Mr,  Rogerson  undoubtedly 
is  cannot  produce  a  satisfactory  crop. 

The  waUcs  in  the  kitchen  garden  have  cement  edgings  of  tbe 
caUe  pattern,  and  the  quarters  contain  a  profusion  of  well* 
managed  fruit  trees,  but  the  crops  are  scant  and  the  Apples 
not  iftuch  larger  than  marbles,  so  late  is  the  season.  The  wall 
fruit  is  in  a  similar  backward  state,  and  cannot  be  of  any 
material  value. 

LarkhiU  is  not  a  "  plant  place,"  yet  plants  are  well  growa 
for  decorating  the  conservatory ;  notably  Azaleas,  which  are 
large  and  in  fine  condition,  and  several  large  and  healthy 
specimens  of  A.  amoena  must  be  very  valuable/in  early  spring* 
Chrysanthemums  are  also  grown,  as  they  are  in  all  gardens 
in  the  district ;  but,  as  before  mentioned,  the  principal  feature 
of  LarkhiU  is  the  grand  house  of  Muscat  Grapes. — J.  W. 


CARBOLIC  ACID  AS  AN  INSECTICIDE. 

"  G.  O.  S."  has  done  nearly  the  same  thing  in  using  creosote 
and  water  as  if  he  had  used  carbolic  acid,  the  only  difference 
between  creosote  and  carbolic  acid  is  that  one  is  from  wood 
tar  the  other  from  coal  gas  tar  ;  but  creosote  is  seidom  crystal- 
lised into  a  pure  crystal  salt  as  carbolic  acid  is.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary  to  use  the  better  class  of  carbolic  acid 
merely  to  kiU  slugs.  If  used  on  grass  care  must  be  exercised, 
as  a  strong  solution  will  kill  grass.  H  to  kiU  slugs  on  dug 
ground  about  an  ounce  to  four  gallons  is  enough.  For  syringing 
in  a  greenhouse,  stove,  or  vinery  I  use  the  purer  crystallised 
carbolic  acid,  but  dilute  it  first  in  about  eight  times  its  weight 
in  water,  and  do  not  use  much  more  than  ^m  15  to  20  grains 
or  minims  per  gallon  of  pure  soft  water,  but  add  soft  soap. 
"  Amateur  "  speaks  of  salt.  No  doubt  a  winter  top-dressing 
of  salt  is  useful  for  killing  slugs,  and  also  as  a  manure  for  the 
ground ;  but  it  should  be  dug  two  spits  deep  before  planting 
time,  except  for  such  crops  as  Peas,  Celery,  and  BroccoU. — 
C.  P.  Peach. 


THE   HAILSTORM  RELIEF  FUND. 

In  reply  to  "  F.  R.  H.  S.'s  "  inquiry,  permit  me  to  state  that 
not  a  single  case  has  come  under  my  own  notice  in  which 
sufferers  from  the  recent  hailstorm  were  insured.     As  a  matter 
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of  conrae,  if  any  sufferer  were  insured  and  made  application 
for  relief  such  application  would  not  be  entertained.  I  am 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  urgent  need  that  exists  for 
the  establishment  of  a  relief  fund,  and  more  especially  is  it 
needed  on  behalf  of  the  many  jobbing  gardeners  who  ha?e 
put  up  a  little  glass  in  which  to  grow  plants  for  the  gardens 
they  keep  in  order.  These  men  hare  had  a  very  bad  time  of 
it  owing  to  the  continuous  wet  weather ;  they  have  not  been 
able  to  work  half  their  time,  and  their  glass  remains  broken 
for  lack  of  means  to  mend  it. — Richard  Dean,  Hon.  Secretary^ 
HaiUttorm  Belief  Fund,  Hanelagh  Hood,  JSaling,  W, 

[One  of  the  agents  of  the  Essex  County  Hailstorm  Insurance 
Company  writes  in  reply  to  "  F.  R.  H.  S."  that  glass  structures 
can  be  insured  at  a  charge  of  U,  Zd,  per  hundred  square  feet.] 


A  WELSH  ROSE  GARDEN. 

Wales  cannot  at  present  be  regarded  as  standing  high  as  a 
Rose-growing  country,  but  from  the  various  indications  which 
I  have  seen  lat^y  I  am  inclined  to  think  something  will  yet  be 
heard  of  Welsh-grown  Roses. 

Rose  gardens  under  the  management  of  keen  Rose-growers 
are  springing  up  in  many  parts  of  the  Principality ;  and  the 
one  recently  formed  at  Lord  Windsor's  seat,  St.  Fagan's  Castle, 
Cardiff,  may  not  only  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  this  state- 
ment^ but  also  as  a  type  for  others  to  follow  who  contemplate 
forming  a  Rose  garden.  The  one  at  St.  Fagan's  is  not  on  a 
very  elaborate  scale,  but  it  surpasses  in  its  way  anything  I 
have  seen.  It  is  simply  a  piece  of  ground  about  50  yards  long 
by  30  yards  wide,  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  12  feet  high. 
This  wall  is  wired  on  the  fruit-tree-training  system,  and  Tea 
Roses  of  all  the  best  varieties  are  planted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wall  and  trained  up  and  over  the  wires.  Many  of  them  have 
been  recently  planted,  others  are  well  established,  and  all  give 
promise  of  covering  the  walls  with  a  profusion  of  Tea  Roses 
of  high  quality,  besides  furnishing  an  abundance  of  fine  buds 
and  flowers  for  decorative  purposes.  All  round  the  endosure 
next  the  wall  there  is  a  wide  border  planted  with  dwarf 
and  standard  Roses  to  the  number  of  between  four  and  five 
hundred.  The  centre  is  a  square  of  grass  which  will  be 
laid  out  in  small  Rose  beds  during  the  coming  winter.  The 
varieties  grown  are  those  named  in  the  election  of  Roses  in  the 
Journal  of  Sbrticulture.  The  health  and  vigour  of  all  show 
that  much  care  has  been  taken  in  preparing  and  planting,  and 
the  fine  blooms  which  Mr.  Crosslmg  has  won  prizes  with  at 
Hereford,  Cardiff,  and  other  places  prove  that  the  site  of  the 
garden  is  good  and  the  mode  of  culture  adopted  successful. 
— Visitor. 

NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  propagation  of  all  plants 
required  for  next  summer's  display.  A  cutting  is  simply  a  part  of  a 
branch  with  two  or  more  joints.  Greraniums  are  more  often  taken 
off  longer  than  this ;  but  with  Verbenas,  Ageratums,  Lobelias, 
Fuchsias,  Petunias,  and  Heliotropes  very  small  pieces  can  be 
inserted  thicklv  together.  Cut  the  base  of  the  cutting  clean 
across  with  a  snarp  knife,  removing  the  lower  leaves ;  and  in  the 
case  of  Geranium  cuttings  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  allow  them  to 
remain  for  a  few  hours  exposed,  so  tnat  the  wounds  may  have 
some  chance  of  drying  before  insertion  in  the  soil.  Six-inch  pots 
are  very  convenient  for  cuttings,  as  they  can  be  conveniently 
placed  upon  narrow  shelves  near  the  glass,  and  the  plants  are  not 
so  liable  to  damp-off  as  in  larger  pots  or  boxes.  Place  about  half 
a  dozen  Geranium  cuttings  in  eacn  pot,  and  about  a  dozen  or  more 
of  other  softwooded  plants.  The  present  is  also  a  good  time  to 
study  arrangements  for  another  year.  Pick  off  dead  flowers,  and 
keep  the  beds  neat  and  trim  to  make  amends  for  the  somewhat 
meagre  growth  and  scarcity  of  flowers — the  effects  of  the  wet 
season. 

Yista, — Plants  that  are  carrying  ripe  fruit  will  be  benefited  by 
the  assistance  of  fire  heat  to  dr^  up  the  condensed  moisture, 
which  is  very  apt  to  cause  berries  m  the  centre  of  bunches  to  be- 
come mouldy  and  decay.  Go  over  the  bunches  frequently,  and  re- 
move with  a  pair  of  Grape  scissors  any  mouldy  and  shanked 
berries.  A  little  fire  heat  will  also  help  to  ripen  the  wood ;  air 
must  be  given  freely,  and  laterals  should  be  closely  pinched.  We 
fear  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  many  Peaches  and 
Pears  will  not  ripen  this  season ;  and  we  must  impress  on  all  to 
clear  away  superfluous  growths  to  admit  as  much  light  and  sun- 
shine as  possible,  for  well-matured  wood  is  the  key  to  successful 
fruit  culture. 

CucuMBBRS  AND  MELONS. — Where  these  are  grown  by  the  aid 
of  dung  frames  a  good  lining  of  brisk  hot  manure  placed  round 
the  bed  will  greatly  assist  the  plants  during  the  cool  nights  we 


may  now  again  expect,  and  it  would  be  well  to  cover  the  lights 
every  evening  with  mats ;  and  a  more  even  temperature  wUl  be 
maintained  in  the  frame.  If  the  plants  are  crowded  thin  and 
regulate  the  branches,  and  water  Cucumbers  on  bright  afternoons 
as  they  become  dry.  Melons  will  require  little  or  no  water  after 
this,  and  the  fruits  should  be  placed  on  pieces  of  slate,  tiles,  or 
wood  to  preserve  them  from  decay. 

Kitchen  GAROBN.^Pea  haulm.  Broad  Beans,  Lettuces  run  to 
seed,  or  any  plants  of  a  similar  description  that  have  ceased  to 
become  useful  should  be  instantly  removed  and  the  vacant  ground 

Slanted  with  Curled  and  Cottagers'  Kale,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
eficiency  of  vegetables  during  the  long  winter  months.  Thio 
Turnips  as  they  become  large,  and  if  there  is  any  fear  of  the  supply 
running  short  make  another  sowing ;  the  tops  will  be  useful  in 
the  spring.  •Onions  sown  early  are  now  ready  for  lifting,  and 
should  be  well  dried  before  being  stored  away.  A  dry  airy  room 
is  the  best  place  to  hang  them  in.  Cold  weather  does  not  harm 
them,  whereas  warmth  and  moisture  cause  them  to  erow.  Lift 
late  crops  of  Potatoes,  and  plant  Cabbages.  Small  varieties 
such  as  the  Cocoa  Nut,  Wheeler's  Imperial,  or  Carter's  Heartwcll 
Marrow,  may  be  planted  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  apart  every  way ; 
but  larger  varieties,  such  as  Enfield  Market,  require  a  space  of 
2  feet  between  the  rows,  unless  it  is  intended  to  take  out  erery 
other  plant  in  the  spring. 

Chbtsanthemums.— -Most  of  these  plants  will  now  have  filled 
their  pots  with  roots^  and  may  be  beneficially  watered  -with  liquid 
manure.  It  is  not  wise  to  apply  it  very  strong^  especially  at  nrst, 
and  to  give  liquid  manure  at  any  time  so  that  it  leaves  a  deposit 
on  the  top  of  tne  soil  is  more  injurious  than  otherwise.  Keep  the 
shoots  well  tied  out  and  make  them  secure,  or  the  wind  may 
snap  them  off.  Plants  intended  to  produce  large  flowers  should 
now  be  disbudded—that  is,  if  the  growing  points  of  almost  every 
variety  are  examined  a  small  flower  hud  will  be  observed  growing 
in  the  centre  of  three  or  four  young  shoots ;  if  these  vonng  shoots 
are  carefully  removed  this  minute  flower  bud  will  continue  to 
advance  in  size  and  make  a  large  first-rate  fiower.  The  care  the 
buds  and  plants  now  receive  makes  all  the  difference  between  the 
production  of  first-class  and  inferior  blooms. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Cabbages  form  the  most  important  spring  crop,  they  should 
therefore  receive  prompt  attention.  Plants  from  the  July  sowing 
will  now  be  sufficiently  large  to  be  planted  out.  Do  not  allow 
them  to  stand  long  in  the  seed  beds,  as  they  become  weak  and 
leggy.  We  usually  plant  after  a  crop  of  Onions,  the  ground  being 
turned  over  and  properly  prepared  by  the  addition  of  well-de- 
cayed manure  ;  18  inches  apart  every  way  will  be  sufficient  spsoe 
for  the  early  sorts.  Slugs  and  grubs  should  be  kept  in  check  by 
dusting  the  plants  over,  when  damp,  with  wood  ashes  and  an  ad- 
mixture of  soot.  Plants  from  the  August  sowing  must  be  pricked 
off  as  they  become  large  enough  to  handle.  It  is  important 
they  be  kept  sturdy,  which  will  enable  them  to  endure  the  winter 
more  safely.  Make  another  sowing  of  Caulifiower  seed,  and  sow 
Lettuce  seed  of  the  hardy  varieties.  The  crop  of  winter  Spinach 
should  be  thinned  before  the  plants  become  too  large ;  allow 
sufficient  space  to  prevent  damping  off  during  bad  weather,  and 
keep  the  surface  soU  between  the  rows  well  stirred.  Thin  out 
autunm-sown  Onions  to  about  8  inches  apart,  every  alternate  one 
being  afterwards  removed  for  early  spring  use  as  required.  The 
spring-sown  Onions  are  very  late ;  they  should  be  pulled  as  soon  as 
mature,  exposing  them  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days  before  storing 
away.  As  ground  becomes  vacant  plant  it  with  Rosette  Cole- 
wort,  Lettuce,  Endive, -and  late  Celery.  Radish  seed  should  now 
be  sown  in  sheltered  situations.  Tomatoes  should  have  the  leares 
removed  from  over  the  dusters  of  fruit,  in  order  to  advance  the 
ripening  process. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

There  is  yet  time  to  plant  Strawberries  ;  select  well-rooted 
runners,  givmg  preference  to  those  that  have  been  layered  and 
well-established  m  3-inch  pote.  The  Strawberry  requires  a  deep 
rich  soU  and  an  open  situation,  for  the  rooto  penetrate  the  sou  to 
a  considerable  depth  when  the  ground  is  deeply  trenched  and  well 
manured,  and  this  enables  the  |>lante  to  withstend  the  effects  of 
dry  hot  weather.  Old  plantations  should  have  the  runners  re- 
moved ;  keep  the  soil  lightly  stirred  between  the  rows.  When  toe 
Raspberry  season  is  over  the  old  bearing  wood  should  be  cut  out 
at  onoe,  and  the  young  canes  thinned  out,  retaining  from  fonr 
to  six  of  the  strongest.  It  wiU  be  advisable  to  "cure  them 
loosely  to  the  stakes  or  trellis  until  the  growth  is  completed  ana 
the  wood  well  ripened.  Net  up  a  sufficient  number  of  hushw  oi 
Red  Warrington  or  other  late  varieties  of  Gooseberry,  also  Kea 
and  White  Curranto,  with  Morello  Cheny  trees  ;  these,  owmg  w 
the  lateness  and  scarcity  of  other  fmite,  will  be  very  acceptaDit 
Apricoto  are  only  now  npeniug,  and  there  is  not  any  sign  o'  "P? 
Peaches,  except  the  very  early  varieties.  Plums  are  very  ^J^^i*"^ 
unless  the  late  summer  and  antunm  be  unusually  fine  the  irnu 
will  not  ripen.  The  summer  Pears  and  Apples  are  a  montn  law. 
They  should  be  gathered  as  they  ripen.    Birds,  especially  the  dim 
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titmouse,  have  a  great  relish  for  the  softer-fleBbed  varieties.  In- 
timidation is  of  no  use,  as  thej  soon  learn  the  difference  between 
blank  and  shotted  cartridge :  the  latter  is  the  sure  remedj.  Wall 
trees  Tvill  require  to  be  looked  over  frequently  for  the  stopping 
or  removal  of  useless  shoots,  and  bush  and  espalier  trees  require 
similar  attention.  Secure  the  extensions  to  the  wall  or  trellis,  as 
they  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  wind. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Cucumbers. — ^Make  a  sowing  of  seed  to  obtain  good  bearing 
plants  about  Christmas.  There  is  no  better  variety  for  fruiting 
all  through  the  year  than  a  true  stock  of  Telegraph.  Paragon 
appears  to  be  a  very  useful  free>bearing  variety.  Push  forward 
the  work  of  clearing  out  the  house  intended  for  their  reception, 
attend  to  any  repairs  that  may  be  necessary,  paint  or  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  woodwork  with  soap  and  water,  limewash  the  walls, 
adding  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  clear  out  the  old  soil  and 
spent  manure.  If  fermenting  materials  are  employed  for  bottom 
neat  thej  must  be  now  prepared ;  stable  litter  and  Oak  or  Beech 
leaves  in  about  equal  proportions  thrown  together,  moistened  and 
turned  over  two  or  three  times,  answer  very  well.  Tan  is  a  good 
material,  as  it  retains  heat  a  considerable  time.  Assist  the  autunm- 
fruiting  plants  to  make  strong  growth^  remove  all  the  staminate 
flowers  and  tendrils  as  they  appear,  bemg  careful  neither  to  over- 
crop nor  overcrowd  the  plants.  Leiss  moisture  will  now  be  neces- 
sary unless  the  weather  is  very  bright,  but  lightly  syringe  the 
plants  at  closing  time  or  about  8  p.m.,  and  sprinkle  the  walls  at 
7  or  8  A^.  In  pits  and  frames  linings  will  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  plants  in  a  free-bearing  state ;  keep  the  foliage  rather 
thin,  and  stop  the  growths  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit.  Sprinkling 
oveiiiead  should  be  discontinued,  except  on  sunny  afternoons. 
Admit  air  early  in  the  day,  and  close  early  in.the  afternoon. 

Melon*. — The  quality  of  Melons  has  oeen  very  variable  this 
season,  and  those  from  frames  have  been  few  and  poor.  The 
plants  in  frames  with  fmit  ripening  should  have  very  little 
water,  and  if  linings  be  employed  air  can  be  ^ven  more 
fieelj,  which  will  assist  the  fruit  in  ripening  and  improve  its 
quality.  Late  plants  with  the  fruit  swelling  off  should  only  have 
moderate  supplies  of  water,  and  on  bright  afternoons  sprinkle 
overhead  and  close  early  ;  admit  air  early  and  maintain  a  tempe- 
rature through  the  day  of  from  80^  to  86*^,  and  if  the  lights  are 
covered  with  mats  at  night  the  temperature  will  be  less  influenced 
by  the  external  air. 

PLA5T  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse. — If  a  few  seeds  of  Schizanthus  are  now  sown  good 
plants  will  be  obtained  for  conservatory  decoration ;  they  afford  a 
profusion  of  flowers  and  are  very  attractive.    Hydrangea  cuttings 
should  now  be  obtained  from  plants  that  have  their  buds  well 
formed ;  take  the  cuttings  witti  three  or  four  joints,  and  insert 
singly  in  3-inch  pots  filled  with  turfy  loam  and  sand.    Plaoe  the 
cuttings  in  gentle  heat,  and  when  rooted  remove  them  to  a  cool 
house.    These  make  very  compact  plants,  producing  fine  heads  of 
bloom.    H.  Thomas  Hogg  hais  fine  heads,  the  flowers  are  much 
larger  than  H.  hortensis,  and  white.     It  is  a  fine  variety  and  free 
flowering.    Encourage  Mignonette  by  keeping  the  plants  near  the 
glass,  BO  as  to  impart  all  the  strength  possible,  and  pot  them  on  as 
they  require  it.    A  few  good  plants  will  produce  more  and  finer 
spikes  than  a  number  of  weakly  plants.    Standards  are  very  use- 
ful during  the  winter  months,  especially  if  trained  to  umbrella- 
shaped  trellises.    The  plants  must  be  kept  free  from  green  aphides 
which  are  sometimes  troublesome,  and  it  allowed  to  remain  soon 
injure  the  appearance  of  the  plants.    If  a  quantity  of  bloom  be 
required  for  cutting  it  will  be  better  afforded  by  plants  in  pits. 
Plants  from  seed  sown  early  in  August  are  the  most  suitable  for 
this  purpose.    The  pit  must  be  heated  to  maintain  a  temperature 
of  45''  to  60®.    Tree  Carnations  for  forcing  must  have  every  at- 
tention in  keeping  them  free  from  aphides,  and  afford  all  the 
light  possible  so  as  to  render  them  dwarf  and  stout.    Solanums 
toat  have  been  planted  out  should  now  be  lifted  and  potted  in 
6  or  7-inch  pots,  then  place  them  under  a  north  wall,  as  if  allowed 
to  flag  they  will  lose  their  lower  leaves.    Epiphyllums  are  useful 
winter-flowering  plants,  and  are  generally  grown  as  dwazf  stand- 
ards on  the  Pereskia  stock.    They  will  now  have  completed  the 
growth^  and  should  receive  no  more  water  than  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  growth  Aresh.     They  require  a  warm  greenhouse 
temperature.    Although  ^fted  plants  are  usually  grown,  Epi- 
phyllums succeed  on  their  own  roots.    Cuttings  strike  freiely  in 
sand  if  kept  close  until  rooted,  then  pot  them  singly  in  fibrous 
loam.    These  dwarf  small  plants  are  useful  when  in  bloom  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.    Few  plants  make  a  finer  display  in  spring 
and  early  summer  tiian  Clematises  grown  in  pots  and  trained  to 
trellises.    Such  as  have  been  grown  and  flowered  through  the 
summer  should  be  placed  on  abed  of  ashes,  where  they  will  receive 
all  the  sun  and  li^^ht  possible  so  as  to  mature  the  growth,  and  in 
case  of  heavy  rams  lay  the  plants  on  their  sides.    Boees  in  pots 
should  be  placed  where  the^  will  be  benefited  by  the  sun's  neat 
and  plenty  of  air.    If  there  is  any  trace  of  insects  apply  an  insecti- 
cide, or  for  mildew  flowers  of  sulphur.    Pot  a  good  batdi  of  Boman 
Hyacinths,  employing  turfy  loam  with  a  fourth  of  well-decayed 
manure  and  a  sixth  of  sand,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  around  the  bulbs 
and  keep  the  crowns  clear.    Place  the  pots  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a 


frame,  covering  them  about  6  inches  deep  with  ashes,  and  the  soil 
being  moiat  no  water  will  be  needed  until  the  bulbs  have  produced 
roots.  When  well  rooted  remove  the  plants  to  a  shelf  near  the 
glass  in  a  house  where  a  gentle  heat  is  maintained,  and  they  will 
flower  strongly  by  November  or  early  December.  Another  batch 
may  be  allowed  to  come  on  gradually  in  a  cool  house,  and  will 
flower  at  Christmas.  A  batch  of  the  Paper  White  and  Double 
Roman  Narcissus  should  be  potted  without  delay,  and  if  treated 
similarly  to  the  Roman  Hyacinths  will  flower  at  the  same  period. 
Guernsey  and  Belladonna  Lilies  make  a  fine  display  in  late  sum- 
mer or  early  autumn,  and  should  be  obtained  and  potted  without 
delay.  After  flowering  they  should  be  kept  near  to  the  glass  and 
well  supplied  with  water,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  and  com- 
plete a  good  growth.  Place  the  plants  outdoors  after  May  in  the 
full  sun,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  become  very  dry,  not  even  when 
at  rest.  We  keep  our  bulbs  in  the  greenhouse  constantly  on 
shelves  except  when  flowering,  treatmg  them  similarly  to  Yallotas. 
The  last  mentioned  are  now  throwing  up  their  scapes  freely  and 
must  be  well  supplied  with  water.  They  are  the  finest  late  sum- 
mer ornaments  of  the  greenhouse. 

Cineraria  seedlings  or  offsets  for  late  bloom  should  be  potted  off 
singly^  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  kept  moist  and  shaded  until 
established.  Plants  in  small  pots  should  be  shifted  into  a  larger 
size  before  they  become  rootbonnd.  Those  for  autumn  flowering 
should  be  kept  cool,  supplying  them  with  liquid  manure,  and 
exposing  them  more  fully  to  the  sun  to  harden  the  growth. 
Primulas  well  advanced  for  flowering  should  have  liquid  manure 
occasionally,  and  shade  only  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  for 
an  hour  or  two.  Plants  for  later  flowering  should  be  shifted  into 
larger  pots  as  they  flll  the  pots  with  roots.  Calceolarias  must 
not  be  allowed  to  draw  up  weakly  in  the  seed  pans,  but  be  pricked 
off  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled,  keeping  them  cool  and 
moist.  Seed  may  yet  be  sown,  but  the  earlier  the  better.  Yiolet 
plants  from  runners  or  suckers  put-in  in  April  or  early  May  will 
be  showing  bloom,  and  if  required  for  pots  or  planting  in  frames 
the  earlier  it  is  done  the  better  will  be  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  bloom,  as  the  plants  recover  the  check  of  removal  before 
the  blooms  are  too  far  advanced.  For  frames  a  sheltered  sunny 
situation  should  be  selected,  and  if  the  ground  is  not  well  drained 
put  in  6  inches  of  rubble,  and  plant  in  6  to  9  inches  depth  of 
turfy  loam  with  a  third  of  leaf  soil,  watering  well  after  planting, 
and  leave  off  the  lights  until  the  weather  becomes  wet  and 
cold,  when  they  may  be  employed  to  throw  off  heavy  rain  and 
secure  a  genial  well-ventilated  atmosphere.  In  potting  employ 
loam  with  well  decayed  manure  or  leaf  soil  one-third^  as  there 
is  no  fear  of  the  plants  producing  too  much  foliage  providing  they 
have  had  plenty  of  room  to  make  a  good  growth.  Place  the 
pots  on  ashes  at  the  back  of  a  wall  out  of  the  sun  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  in  a  cold  frame,  removing  them  to  the  greenhouse  as 
required. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Charles  Turner,  &lovLs;h.—Cataloaue  of  Bulbs, 
John  Laing  &  Co. — Cataloaues  of  Bulbs  and  Roses. 
W.  G.  Webb  A  Son,  Stourbridge.— ///i*««rated  Catalogue  of  Bulbs. 
W.  Hean  Quick  &  Co.  .Barnstaple. — Catalogue  of  Bulbs. 
P.  Sebire,  Ussy,  near  Falaise,  France. — Catalogue  of  Shrubs  and 
Trees.  

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  *'  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privatel^r  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

GOBRBSPONDEKCE.— Dr.  Hogg  is  at  present  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
all  oommnnicationa  addressed  to  him  personally  will  have  to  remain  at  this 
office  till  his  return. 

SESDLINO  FaLARaONlUM  (Mrs.  W.S.  P.).— The  variety  resemblee  Master 
Christine,  and  is  no  doubt  a  seedling  from  it ;  and  if  It  is  of  dwarf  habit, 
and  at  the  same  time  retains  its  petals  well,  it  will  be  useful  both  for  pot 
cnltioe  and  bedding  purposes.  The  truss  is  very  fine,  and  the  colour  a 
cheerful  rosy  pink. 

Cutting  Down  Zonal  PBLARGONiuiia  {North  iondon).— Your  plants, 
which  have  been  **  flowering  all  the  season  in  the  greenhouse  and  have  be- 
come tall  and  leggry,"  should  be  cut  down  to  where  the  wood  is  hard  and 
brown  at  the  base  of  the  stems.  If  the  plants  can  be  placed  in  a  frame 
where  the  lights  can  be  drawn  over  them  during  heavy  rains  they  will  be 
better  there  than  outdoors,  but  they  will  be  better  outdoors  during  Septem- 
ber than  in  the  greenhooae.  In  a  short  time  the  plants  will  make  fresh 
growth,  and  when  tliis  is  about  an  inch  in  length  all  the  soil  should  be 
shaken  from  the  xtwts.  the  plants  being  potted  firmly  in  much  smaller,  clean, 
and  well  drained  pots  ;  and  if  kept  in  a  frame  for  a  time  and  then  afforded  a 
light  position  in  the  greenhouse  will  make  dwarf  bushy  plants  for  next 
year's  flowering,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  can  be  wintered  in  a 
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comparatively  small  space.  Tbc  ,shoots  severed  from  the  plants  rnay  be 
made  into  citttiuRs,  inserting  one  in  the  centro  of  a  3-inch  pol,  or  three  or 
more  in  pots  of  a  larger  size,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  They  will  strike 
readily  in  a  cold  frame,  or  in  the  open  air  if  sheltered  from  heavy  rains. 

Tea  Rinses  at  Christmas  (Lfidy  B.).—They  can  be  hail  if  you  have 
light  and  suflBciently  heated  stmcture  for  growing  the  plants  in.  Th® 
principal  Rose  nurserymen  grow  Tea  Rose*  under  glass,  prtMlucing  strong 
plants  with  well  matured  wood  by  September.  Order  the  varieties  you 
require,  stating  the  purpose  for  which  the  plants  are  needed.  'Jhese  plants, 
which  will  raquire  little  or  no  pruning  if  placed  in  the  house  towards  the 
end  of  October  and  syringed  according  to  weather,  starting  tlicm  with  a 
minimum  night  temperature  of  60°,  and  gradually  increasing  the  heat  as 
growth  advances,  will  flower  at  the  timeTcquired,  and  with  generous  treat- 
ment will  continue  flowering  for  a  considerable  period. 

Emigration  (Anglelerre).—A  young  man  should  bo  prepared  to  do  other 
kinds  of  work  than  that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  in  gentlemen's 
gardens  in  England  before  he  emigrates  to  the  colony  you  name,  unless  he 
can  obtain  the  aid  of  any  influential  colonist  in  procuring  a  situation. 

Roses  not  Flowering  (/.  P.).— it  is  a  shy-flowering  variety  and  re- 
quires a  drier  locality  than  yours  to  mature  its  growth.  Probably  if  you 
plant  it  in  a  dry  and  warm  position  near  a  south  wall,  and  thin  out  the  shoots 
in  summer  and  prune  very  slightly  in  winter,  you  may  succeed  in  obtaining 
some  flowers. 

Roses  Unhealthy  (i/a»M(<T).— Your  Rose  trees  appear  to  be  seriously 
attacked  with  the  black  fungus,  which  is  not  easily  eradicated.  We  have 
often  checked  the  sprea*!  of  the  parasite  by  dissolving  2  or  8  ozs.  of  soft  soap 
in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  with  this  syringing  the  trees,  and  fiu-thendusting 
the  foliage  when  wet  with  sulphur.  It  is  very  desirable  aUo  to  enrich  the 
soil  with  manure,  applying  also  copious  applications  of  liquid  manure  to 
the  roots  to  stimulate  robust  growth.  If  any  of  our  Rose- growing  corre- 
spondents can  name  a  more  effectual  cure  for  the  fungus  we  shall  be  glad  to 
publish  it. 

Climbing  Roses  for  Greenhouse  (/.  H.  .5.).— In  your  previous  letter 
you  employed  the  term, "  planted  out  on  or  under  the  stage,"  which  did  not 
imply  planting  in  bouxes.  Place  the  boices  on  the  stage,  drain  them  well,  and 
plant  the  Roses  in  turfy  loam  with  a  third  of  decayed  manure  and  a  little 
soot,  say  about  a  pint  or  nearly  so  to  a  peck  of  the  compost,  and  half  a  pint 
of  bone  dust,  pressing  the  soil  rather  firmly  in  the  boxes  and  atx)ut  the  roots. 
Besides  Mar^chal  Niel  which  you  have,  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
Chrahunt  Hybrid,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Celine  Forestier,  Niphetos,  and 
Marie  Van  Houtte  will  be  smtable  for  training  up  the  rafters.  They  will  ^ 
require  careful  attention  as  to  watering  to  establish  them  and  keop  them  in 
good  health.  It  does  not  matter  whether  they  are  on  the  Manetti  or  seed-  I 
ling  Briar,  we  have  them  equally  good  on  both  stocks.  If  the  soil  is  very 
heavy  we  prefer  the  Briar ;  if  light,  the  Manetti. 

CISSUS  discolor  not  Colouring  (A  DlacksmUh).—ThQ  foliage  colours 
best  when  the  plant  is  grown  in  a  rather  shaded  position-  If  it  is  grown 
in  such  a  position  in  a  warm  moist  stove,  and  the  roots  arc  kept  in  an 
active  state,  the  leaves  seldom  fail  being  richly  marked.  A  humid  atmo- 
sphere is  preferable  to  syringing.  Your  specimen  is  perhaps  grown  in  a 
house  that  is  too  cool  and  dry,  or  yon  have  permitted  the  plant  to  become 
dry  at  the  roots  at  some  time.  Few  plants  are  more  easy  to  cultivate  than 
this,  but  it  never  colours  well  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 

Clematis  Prince  op  Wales  (/.  0.  X).— You  may  safely  plant  this 
variety  as  you  have  been  advised  ;  it  grows  as  freely  and  flowers  as  pro- 
fusely as  C.  Jackmani,  and  is  equally  rich  in  colour ;  it  is  indeed  one  of  the 
best  varieties  for  beds  and  pillars. 

Onions  for  autumn  Sowing  (^1  Youngster).— The  white  Tripoli  is  a 
reliable  variety,  but  if  you  require  a  smaller  Onion  and  one  which  fonns  its 
bulbs  early  sow  the  Queen.  Mr.  Allls,  whom  wo  know  to  be  a  good  cultivat^)r 
and  careful  otxserver,  states  that  the  old  Silver-skinned  Onion  tliat  is  asually 
grown  for  pickling  is  valuable  when  sown  in  the  autnnm.  We  have  not 
grown  it  in  the  manner  Indicated,  but  it  is  worthy  of  trial.  Sow  the  seed 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

Clay  for  Roses  (/.  ^.).— The  clay  should  be  chopped  up  as  finely  as 
possible  before  it  is  spread  on  the  ground  with  the  majiiu^,  as  if  in  large 
lumps  the  action  of  frost  would  not  reduce  them  td  the  extent  you  imagine. 
It  cannot  be  chopped  too  small  nor  mixed  with  the  soil  too  tlioroughly  when 
the  ground  is  dug  in  the  spring.  The  specimen  veaxt  is  a  peculiar  instance  of 
tetratology  or  the  metamorphosis  of  the  floral  organs.  There  appe^r»  to  have 
been  a  partial  cessation  or  check  in  the  growth  resulting  in  the  production 
of  perfect  sepals  and  petals,  but  previous  to  the  development  of  stamens  and 
pistil  a  vigorous  additional  growth  was  made,  the  axis  being  prolonged  and 
bearing  ordinary  leaves  and  flower  buds.  It  is  occasionally  seen,  but  is  by  no 
means  common. 

Camelll^s  Growing  too  Vigorously  (a  5.).— The  Camellia  having 
very  tender  roots  is  impatient  of  being  disturbed,  and  should  therefore  be 
very  carefully  treated.  Lifting  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  growth  is 
completed  and  the  wood  a  little  firm,  or  it  may  be  deferred  until  spring  just 
before  the  plants  start  into  growth.  Spring  is  preferable  when  the  plants 
are  large  and  require  cutting-in  so  as  to  preserve  their  syrametrj'.  The 
extraordinary  growth  is  probably  owing  to  the  season  being  so  moist. 

Fruit  Trees  for^outh-west  Aspect  (/rf/?m).— Peaches  and  Nectarines 
would  succeed,  but  the  trees  would  require  protection  in  sjiring.  Hale's 
Early,  Dr.  Hogg,  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  and  Barrington  Peaches,  with  Lonl 
Napier  Nectarine,  would  be  suitable  ;  or  Plums  would  answer,  as  Green  Gage, 
Jefferson,  Kirke's,  I'ransparent  Goge,  and  Coe's  CJolden  Drop.  The  south- 
east aspect  would  suit  Apricots — Moorpark  is  the  best ;  or  it  would  suit  Plums. 
Tea  Roses  would  succeed  in  this  aspect,  and  we  prefer  them  to  every  other 
kind  of  climber  for  affording  cut  flowers ;  the  wall  would  not  accommo- 
date more  than  three  Apricot  trees,  and  as  many,  or  at  most  four  Roses 
—that  Is,  one  between  each  tree  and  at  the  ends  of  the  wall. 

Roses  in  Vinery  (5.). — Tea  Roses  would  not  succeed  ina  vineiy  beneath 
the  Vines,  as  they  require  abundance  of  light.  It  is  immaterial  whether  a 
Marshal  Niel  Rc»e  trained  to  the  roof  of  a  glass  structure  be  planted  inside 
or  outside  the  house,  only  in  case  of  the  latter  the  stem  must  be  protected 
in  winter  by  a  hayband  or  other  material. 

Heating  Vineries  {W.  G   G.  C.).— The  brick  flue  you  propose  would 

need  stone  slabs  for  the  top,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  3  inches  wider  than  you 

name  and  a  brick  higher  it  would  probably  prove  more  costly  than  you 

zna^ne.    The  cheapest  flue  you  can  construct  would  be  of  strong  iO-iuch 


well-burnt  glazed  pipea  such  as  are  used  for  draining,  but  they  nuist  be  con- 
nected with  the  furnace  by  a  brick  fine  about  H  feet  long,  and  even  then  the 
pil)eii  may  crack  at  some  time  or  other.  We  have  known  drain  pipes  to 
answer  admirablv,  and  we  have  also  seen  them  cmck  «:riou3ly,  causing  much 
inconvenience.  For  heating  vineries  such  as  yours  we  should  have  a  saddle 
boiler  and  two  rows  of  4-inch  pipes.  This  would  be  by  far  the  most  satis- 
factory mode,  and  in  the  end  would  not  be  more  costly  than  the  flue.  The 
fiu-naces  you  name  will  be  sufficient  if  you  adopt  the  flue,  and  you  had  better 
consult  a  practical  builder  about  making  provision  for  cleaning  it  whether  it 
be  formed  of  bricks  or  drain  pipes. 

Semi-double  Lapageiua  (.?«6acnVr).— We  should  save  seed  from  the 
flowers  having  twelve  petals,  and  should  also  layer  the  shoot  producing 
them.  It  is  not  certain  that  you  will  succeed  in  raising  plants  that  will 
produce  flowers  of  the  kiHd  you  name,  but  the  experiment  is  well  worth 
trying.  We  know  that  flowers  of  Stocks  and  Walltiowers  which  have  more 
than  the  ordinary  number  of  petals  prod»ce  a  greater  per-centagc  of  doables 
than  do  the  normal  single  flowers  of  four  petals. 

Pruning  Climbers  {F.  B»rm).—lt  the  Rose  has  not  covered  the  spaoe 
required  sociu*  the  long  shoots  to  the  wall  their  entire  lengUi.  but  do  not 
crowd  them.  If  the  growths  are  not  wanted  for  covering  the  wall  cut 
them  off  now  to  within  about  6  inches  of  the  main  sterna  from  which  they 
issue.  The  Vine  and  Wistaria  may  be  treate<l  precisely  the  same.  Russian 
mat*  or  frigi  domo  placed  over  the  Ma^olia  will  preserve  it  unless  the 
frost  is  unusually  severe,  and  in  that  case  the  addition  of  a  Uttlo  dry  hay  or 
fern  may  be  advisable. 

Scentless  Roses  {Dublin).— Some  of  our  Ro8€-gro%ving  oorreapondenta 
have  obliged  us  with  the  iollowing  list  of  lioses  that  have  little  or  uo  perfume ; 
but  one  of  them  observes  that  nearly  all  Roses  have  more  or  kiss  of  scent,  it 
being  only  a  (juestion  of  degree  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  organ  detoctiiig 
it,  with  the  influence  of  soil  and  climate  ;— Hybrid  Pfrpftiials:  Annie  Blaii- 
chon,  Annie  Laxton,  Antoino  Mouton,  Auguste  Mic,  Baronne  de  Rothschild, 
Baronne  de  Maynard,  Belle  Normandie,  Bernard  Vorlot,  Clapitaine  Christy, 
Charles  Verdier,  Clothilde  BoUand,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Couitessc  d  "Oxford, 
Duchesse  d'Orleans,  Bdouard  Morren,  Elie  Morel,  Emilie  Hausburg,  Etieune 
Levet,  Hippolytc  Jamain,  Hortense  Miguard,  John  Hopper,  Kleber,  Madame 
Charles  Verdier,  Madame  Hunnebelle,  Madame  Lacharme,  Eh'fC  Levet, 
Madame  Nachury,  Marie  Finger,  Madame  Prosier  1  angier.  Miss  Poole, 
Madame  Vidot,  Mdllo.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Martiuwe 
de  Castellane,  Miss  Hasaard,  Monsieur  Neman,  Mr*.  Veitch,  Mrs.  Baker, 
Oxonian,  Paul  Neyron,  Princess  Beatrice,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Reioe 
du  Midi,  Reynolds  Hole,  Souvenir  de  General  Douai,  Star  of  VValtham, 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Victor  Verdier,  Vlllorct  de  Joyeuae,  and  William 
Griffltiis.  Of  Bourbon  Roses  Catherine  Guillot,  Sir  .Joseph  Paxton,  IJiuynne 
Gonella,  Armosa,  Acidalic,  and  Heine  Victoria  are  devoid  of  perfume.  Chinti 
Resej:  Cramoisie  Superieure,  Ducher,  and  Mrs.  Bosanquet.  Nearly  all  the 
Tea  and  Noisette  Ro8«  are  strongly  scented,  but  the  alwve  list  contains  a 
very  great  variety,  and  amongst  them  many  of  the  very  best  exhibition  Hoses  . 
SUAMROCK  (A  Young  Gardenrr).— There  is  some  dotbt  as  to  whether  the 
name  Shamrock  was  originally  applietl  to  the  Oxalis  Acctosella  or  the  Tn- 
folium  repens,  but  thex-e  is  more  evidence  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Ilhabarb 
is  certainly  not  a  fruit,  as  the  edible  portion  is  the  succulent  petioles  of  tbc 
leaves.  It  is  more  properly  regarded  as  a  vegetable,  and  therefore  included 
in  the  classes  for  v^etables  at  exhibitions. 

Names  of  Plants  {Jamfs  Sfiearfr).—l,  Apimn  gravoolens  (^niallagc  or 
Wild  Celerv)  ;  2,  Chajrophyllum  sylvestre  (Cow  Parsley) ;  3,  I  ndctcnnin- 
able  in  the'abseiioe  of  seeds  and  radical  leaves,  which  are  always  requisite  to 
determine  the  TJmbeiliferae  ;  4,  Polygonum  Peraicaria  (Spotted  Peraicaria)  ; 
6,  Veronica  Beccabimga  (Brooklime,  Speedwell)  ;  6,  Narthecium  o$sifn»«um 
(Bog  or  Lanciishire  Asphodel),  so  named  we  presume  from  its  fre<iucnt  occur- 
rence in  Lancashire,  but  it  is  fast  disappearing  owing  to  the  rapid  cultiva- 
tion of  the  bogs,  particularly  in  the  lowlands— Chat  Moss  for  instance,  while 
on  Clifton  Moss  it  has  altogether  disappeared.  (/i.  P.  0.).— We  think  it  is 
Tritonia  aurca,  but  tlie  flowers  were  so  withered  as  to  be  almost  unrecognis- 
able. Flowers  sliould  not  be  posted  on  Saturdays,  as  they  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  withered  before  they  can  be  examined  on  Monday.  (litifiuiUto'). — 
The  spray  airived  in  a  withered  state,  and  was  also  crushed  in  transit.  We 
placed  it  in  water,  but  instead  of  recovering  its  freshness  it  decayed,  and  we 
are  unable  to  identify  it.  It  resembles  a  Marcgraavia.  {Sid). — As  none 
of  the  plants  sent  were  numbered,  and  not  even  separated  in  any  way  from 
each  other,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  anyone  to  give  their  names  so  that 
the  name  of  each  species  can  be  recognised  by  the  sender.  If  good  speci- 
mens are  sent  duly  numbered  we  endeavour  to  give  their  names ;  but  vfe  do 
not  undertake  to  name  plants  without  flowers,  nor  Ferns  without  spores. 
(Mn.  H.).~ThQ  specimen  is  the  true  species  (Liriudendron  tulipifem),  and 
not  a  variety.  ((?.  Mvrrap).—Thc  succulent  plant  is  i-odum  spectabile. 
The  otlicr  is  the  Rose  Campion,  Lychnis  (Agrostemma)  coronnria.  (  IK.  S.). 
—1,  Specimen  too  withered;  2,  Linana  vulgaris.  {V.  G.).—l,  Adiantum 
Capillus-Veneris ;  2,  A.  assinule ;  3,  Phymatodes  Billardieri  ;  4,  Ptetis  serru- 
lata ;  6,  Nephrodium  molle  ;  6,  Lastrea  teuericaulon.  {Coiulanl  Rendrr). — 
The  siJecimen  numbered  22  is  Aucuba  japouica,  but  the  others  were  all  in- 
sufficient for  accurate  identification  ;  21  is  a  variety  of  the  common  Ash, 
probably  parvifolia ;  23  resembles  Spiraea  bella ;  24,  PoBsibly  the  shoot  of  a 
Philadeiphus  ;  26,  Pinus  exoelsa ;  26  appears  to  be  Balix  argentea.  (FWxf- 
*ham). —The  plant  sent  is  Spergula  arvensis.  Corn  Spurrcy.  which  is  often 
very  troublesome  on  randy  soils.  Summer  working  of  the  land  or  laying:  it 
down  with  permanent  grass  seeds  for  a  meadow  would  be  the  be«t  mode  of 
eradication.  (./.J/.).— Simrmauniaafricana.  (Z'.C.).— Tiliaalba.  {A  Letirnrr). 
— It  is  a  Pavia,  probably  P.  califomica. 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  DEEP  CULTIVATION. 

{Continued front  page  180.) 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  in  deep  cultivation  the  subsoil 

should  be  brought  to  the  surface,  but  in  most  cases  quite  the 

reverse,  because  it  is  well  known  that  all  subsoils  except  peat 

I  contain  more  or  less  seeds  of  weeds,  which  may  have  lain  dormant 
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for  generations.  More  particularly  is  this  the  case  upon  strong 
clays  and  light  chalk  or  sandy  land,  for  the  former  is  very  apt 
to  crack  open  in  a  dry  hot  summer  and  leave  for  a  time  wide 
and  deep  fissures  in  the  land,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  seeds 
of  docks,  thistles,  and  other  weeds  when  dropped  hare  fallen 
into  these  openings  in  the  soil,  and  been  there  retained  until 
liberated  and  exposed  by  deeper  cultivation.  Again  with  respect 
to  chalk  or  sandy  soils,  certain  weeds  are  indigenous  to  them, 
such  as  charlock,  red  weed,  and  wild  parsnip ;  and  although  weeds 
may  become  scarce  on  the  surface  soil  after  a  course  of  careful 
and  good  farming,  yet  as  eoon  as  the  plough  is  let  down  some- 
what deeper  than  usual,  a  number  of  these  weeds  will  be  sure 
to  appear  and  cause  heavy  expenses  in  hoeing,  weeding,  Ac. 
There  is,  however,  an  admirable  implement  which  has  been  in 
use  for  some  years  but  lately  improved,  called  the  "  weed  eradi- 
cator."  This  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  covers  a  space  9  or 
10  feet  in  width,  and  pulls  the  weeds  without  injury  to  the  com, 
and  as  the  machine  revolves  leaves  the  weeds  behind  to  die.  This 
is  of  immense  importance  where  the  land  is  infested  with  char- 
lock, poppy,  Ac.,  especially  in  a  rainy  summer  such  as  we  have 
experienced  this  year.  Hand-pulling  used  to  be  formerly  prac- 
tised, but  labour  is  now  scarce  and  dear,  hence  the  advantage  of 
machinery. 

Having  previously  stated  that  the  best  time  for  deep  plough- 
ing and  deep  cultivating  is  in  the  autumn  or  early  winter,  and 
having  also  given  the  reasons  for  so  doing,  we  would  recommend 
the  home  farmer  not  to  attempt  it  at  other  times  of  the  year, 
particularly  when  it  is  intended  as  a  preparation  for  cereal  crops, 
because  the  land  would  be  found  too  hollow.    Our  practice  tells 
ns  that  all  cereal  crops  require  a  firm  bed  to  root  in,  although 
it  might  have  been  moved  deeply  with  benefit  the  previous  year 
as  a  preparation  for  the  root  crops.      When  the  quantity  of 
arable  land  upon  the  home  farm  does  not  exceed  from  seventy 
to  one  hundred  acres,  the  horse  power  of  the  farm  may  be  equal 
to  the  work   of  deep  tillage  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  plough 
and  the  subsoil  plough,  because  it  must  be  remembered  if  the 
deep  tillage  is  done  only  once  in  four  years,  and  this  is  certainly 
freqoent  enough,  it  does  not  require  any  great  additional  horse 
power  to  effect  it.    There  is,  however,  upon  some  soils  rocky  sub- 
stances of  considerable  size  that   have  been  found  embedded  in 
the  soil  just  beneath  the  ordinary  depth  of  ploughing,  and  this 
is  not  only  a  disturbance  in  the  work  of  ploughing,  but  it  is  a 
sonrce  of  great  difficulty  in  eubsoiling,  not  only  when  effected 
by  horse  labour,  but  in  doing  it  by  steam  power  when  the  rocks 
are  large.     Upon  this  hUly  laad  the  surface  soil  is  constantly 
wearing  away,  being  washed  by  rains  into  the  valleys,  so  that 
when  we  have  been  ploughing  such  land  we  have  been  obliged 
to  employ  a  man  to  follow  the  plough  with  a  pickaxe  to  take  up 
rach  rocks  or  boulders  as  the  plough  may  touch  in  passing,  for 
they  not  only  impede  the  proper  tillage  of  the  land,  but  the  com 
diea-off  in  patches  where  the  rock*  ezkt  in  the  subsoil.    On  farms 
cren  of  one  hundred  acres  or  less  i«  will  certainly  be  advisable 
to  employ  steam  power  for  deep  tillage  when  it  can  be  had  upon 
hire  by  paying  so  much  per  acre  for  the  work  j  it  then  beeomea 
a  question  of  the  best  way  of  employing  steam  power  for  deepen- 
ing the  tillage,  for  it  will  not  do  to  plough  the  full  depth  re- 
quired to  be  moved  and  turn  the  raw  subsoil  up  on  the  surface. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  the  common  plough  should  first 
turn  a  furrow  about  5  inches  in  depth  before  pi^>ceeding  to  use 
steam  power,  because  the  subsoiling  coulters  of  the  steam  cul- 
tivator may  then  be  used  at  almost  any  depth  with  efficiency} 
and  the  subsoil  may  be  broken  with  greater  ease  and  facility  in 
consequence   of  the  surface  soil  having  been  recently  moved. 
When  the  home  farm  consists  of  several  hundreds  of  acres  steam 
power  should  always  be  available  for  cultivation  of  all  kinds, 
whether  shallow  scarifying,  ploughing,  pressing,  or  deep  cul- 
tivation may  be  required,  for  on  all  large  farms  steam  must  be 
considered  as  the  chief  motive  power  for  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  farm. 

We  will  now  refer  to  the  question  of  soils,  and  taking  first  land 
resting  on  chalk.    Where  the  top  soil  is  strong  or  loamy  this  may 


be  cultivated  deeply  with  great  advantage.  On  land  wher^  the 
chalk  crops  out  on  the  surface  we  have  noticed  that  great  injury 
has  frequently  been  done  either  by  deep  ploughing  or  cultivating, 
because  these  soils  where  the. chalk  is  nearly  always  hard  and  is 
called  rubble,  after  being  deeply  moved  will  not  settle  down  firm 
again,  and  for  years  will  remain  comparatively  sterile.  We  be- 
lieve that  such  soils  produce  better  by  using  the  scarifier  only 
instead  of  the  plough,  except  when  the  land  is  to  be  ploughed 
out  of  lea.  Sandy  land  when  it  consists  also  of  a  sand  subsoil, 
unless  it  contains  large  boulders  of  a  sandstone,  will  not  pay 
for  deeper  cultivation  than  usual.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  sandy  loams  except  in  some  instances  where  the  subsoil  is 
strong  and  retentive,  it  will  then  answer  for  deep  tillage  by 
subsoiling.  Stonebrash,  marl,  and  limestone  soils,  including  also 
the  greensand  formation,  the  latter  being  often  found  at  the 
base  of  the  chalk  hills,  will  all  pay  for  deep  tillage,  and  deep 
ploughing  also,  because  these  soils  contain  phosphate  of  lime.  In 
bringing  fresh  soil  to  the  surface  the  mineral  properties  of  the 
land  are  brought  into  action  by  atmospheric  influence  and  liber- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  crops  both  of  cereals,  pulse,  roots,  drc. 
Peat,  mosa,  or  fen  land  where  the  peat  lies  shallow  with  a  stronger 
subsoil  will  often  pay  for  deep  tillage ;  even  deep  ploughing  in 
such  a  case  will  be  of  advantage,  for  the  more  of  the  stronger 
subsoil  that  can  be  brought  to  the  surface  the  better,  because  it 
will  impart  substance  and  solidity  to  the  peat,  and  enable  it  to 
furnish  food  for  plants.  Pure  peaty  land  consists  merely  of  decayed 
vegetable  substances,  and  is  so  loose  and  hollow  in  the  natural 
state  as  to  be  almost  or  quite  barren  j  whereas  when  ordinary 
earthy  substances  are  mixed  with  it,  it  becomes  firm  and  the  vege- 
table humus  is  constantly  decaying  and  furnishes  plant  food  in 
abundance. 

Although  we  have  introduced  to  notice  some  of  the  different 
soils  to  illustrate  how  they  may  be  affected  by  deep  cultivation 
the  home  farmer  we  consider  should  always  experimentalise  upon 
part  of  a  field  first,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ascertained  before 
making  a  heavy  outlay  what  will  be  the  effect  of  deep  tillage.  To 
exhibit  the  propriety  of  so  doing  we  have  an  instance  upon  our 
own  land,  a  portion  of  three  fields  being  of  a  very  productive 
nature,  and  never  manured  for  a  period  of  sixty  years,  but  alwajrg 
gave  full  crops  under  a  judicious  rotation  of  cropping.  This 
land  is  a  strong  loam  upon  clay  throughout  the  fields,  but  in  the 
most  prodtictive  part  we  had  the  subsoil  analysed,  and  the  result 
proved  that  it  contained  a  large  amount  of  potash.  Now  this 
land  paid  well  for  deep  cultivation,  because  it  liberated  and 
brought  the  potash  into  action.  In  tne  other  parts  of  the  fields 
the  land  both  at  top  and  subsoil  was  to  all  appearance  the  same, 
whereas,  it  being  deficient  in  potash,  the  subsoil  would  pay  well 
for  moving  by  the  deep  cultivator,  but  not  for  ploughing  and 
raising  the  clay  to  the  surface.  Deep  cultivation  as  a  rule  may 
now  be  done  upon  lands  of  any  extent,  but  the  higher  price  of 
manual  labour,  the  much  higher  price  of  horses,  and  the  increased 
difficulty  of  insuring  that  the  horses  are  well  cared  for  by  the 
teamsmen,  all  point  in  one  direction,  and  lead  to  the  idea  that 
we  must  no<r  make  a  man  do  what  a  horse  can  do,  and  that  a 
horse  should  not  be  made  to  do  what  a  steam  engine  can  do. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  in  many  districts  to  facilitate  culture 
by  steam  by  the  removal  of  fences,  hedgerows,  Ac,  and  upon 
farms  of  some  considerable  extent  before  trying  the  engines  and 
cultivating  tackle  a  calculation  should  be  made  how  many  horses 
can  be  dispensed  with.  A  friend  of  ours  occupying  a  large  hill 
farm  of  chalk  soil  savs,  "  Before  I  purchased  steam  tackle  I  vras 
not  master  of  my  work  with  less  than  thirty-two  carthorses,"  but 
now  he  considered  he  was  in  a  better  position  with  Fowler's 
engines,  dfc.,  and  twenty  horses.  The  use  of  steam  power  suggests 
some  very  important  ideas,  for  when  we  consider  tbat  in  discard^ 
ing  BO  many  horses,  and  that  the  value  of  the  food  which  each 
horse  required  would  fatten  three  bullocks  in  the  year,  it  becomes 
a  question  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  home  farmer  as  well 
aa  the  public.  The  animal  power  is  maintained  by  the  consump- 
tion of  agricultural  produce,  whereas  the  power  of  steam  and  all 
its  requirements  are  derived  from  the  elements  of  earth,  fire,  and 
water — that  is  to  say.  metal  and  coals  from  the  mine,  and  water 
from  the  clouds  and  springs.  Thus  steam  gives  us  her  power 
without  trenching  upon  the  food  of  man  or  animals ;  but  for  the 
home  farmer  to  make  proper  use  of  steam  power  in  many  districts 
good  roads  and  ponds  for  retaining  water  must  be  available  for 
constant  use. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

TIoTH  Labour. — ^As  the  com  harvest  is  so  late  it  will  not  now 
be  advisable  to  sow  turnip  seed  after  the  com  is  cut  if  good 
roots  are  required ;  but  either  turnip  seed  or  rape  seed,  or  both 
in  conjunction,  may  still  be  sown  if  spring  food  only  is  required. 
When  the  turnips  and  rape  run  up  with  greens  they  furnish 
abundance  of  green  fodder  either  to  fold  off  with  sheep  or  to  cut 
up  for  soiling  dairy  cows,  young  stock,  or  even  fatting  bullocks  , 
if  they  have  also  a  good  allowance  of  cracked  beans,  noaize,  and 
cake.  The  home  farmer  must  now  turn  his  attention  to  drawing 
out  yard  and  box  manure  on  to  the  leas  where  intended  for 
ploughing  and  pressing  and  sowing  with  wheat ;  and  it  must  be 
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remembered  in  a  late  Benson  like  the  present  that  time  maj  be 
gained  hj  using  steam  power  for  ploughing  and  pressing  lea 
ground,  as  this  work  is  now  done  with  neatness  and  good  effect 
either  by  hired  tackle  or  the  steam  power  used  as  the  cultivating 
power  of  the  farm.  Sowing  trifolium  must  be  done  early  in  a 
season  like  the  present,  and  we  recommend  that  80  tbs.  of  seed  per 
acre  may  be  sown  with  adrantage,  In  order  if  possible  to  save  a 
crop  in  spite  of  the  slugs,  whioi  this  year  prevail  to  a  most  un- 
usual extent.  Winter  vetches  and  rye  may  also  be  sown  as  soon 
as  the  land  can  be  prepared  to  receive  the  seed.  The  most  impor- 
tant matter  to  be  considered  now  and  before  wheat-sowing  is 
commenced  is  that  in  case  the  weather  should  prove  dry  in  Sep- 
tember and  early  part  of  October  the  land  after  com,  &c.,  should 
be  autumn-cultivated,  at  least  all  the  land  intended  for  mangolds 
and  Swedes  next  year.  As  soon  as  the  land  is  scarified  and  the 
couch  and  weeds  carted  away  the  land  may  be  fallow-ploughed  a 
^ood  depth  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter  after  the  wheat-sowing 
IS  completed.  This  autumn  tillage,  according  to  our  practice,  wo 
always  continue  until  the  rains  commence,  at  which  time  cleaning 
the  stubbles  must  cease ;  but  the  wheat  land  will  then  be  in  good 
order  for  ploughing,  pressing  and  sowing. 

In  the  early  districts  wheat  will  now  be  forward  enough  for  the 
reaping  machine.  Nearly  all  the  com  crops  are,  however,  so  much 
laid  by  storms  that  it  will  be  necessarv  to  use  the  lifting  points 
which  project  in  front  of  the  reaper  to  lift  the  com  off  the  ground 
so  that  the  reaper  maycut  the  straw  which  it  would  in  many 
instances  pass  over.  When  the  home  farmer  has  not  these  lift- 
ing points  attached  to  the  reaper  they  ma^  be  obtained  and 
attached  to  any  reaper ;  four  of  them  are  required,  and  they  cost 
about  St.  each.  It  is  this  year  of  more  importance  than  usual 
that  the  cereal  crops  should  be  cut  early,  as  they  are  so  much  laid 
by  storms  that  they  will  be  gre&tlj  injured  if  not  cut  and  set  up. 
It  is  very  rare  that  com  is  cut  early  enough  to  damage  the  p'ain, 
but  on  the  contrary,  for  it  will  endure  much  bad  weather  if  cut 
and  Bet  up  when  the  straw  is  dry,  and  will  take  less  injury  in  this 
way  than  in  any  other.  The  reaping  machine,  with  apparatus  for 
tying  by  wire,  is  now  sufficiently  improved  and  useful  for  all 
purposes  of  cutting  and  tying  com,  except  where  the  wheat  or 
oats  are  too  long  in  the  straw,  for  in  such  a  case  it  is  apt  to  hang 
up  in  the  tying  apparatus  and  impede  the  work.  We  hear  that 
there  is  now  to  be  obtained  a  one-horse  tying  machine  which 
follows  an  ordinary  reaper  and  ties  the  com  out  of  swathe,  and 
it  is  reported  that  it  meets  all  the  objections  above  named  and 
will  tie  any  kind  of  com,  and  by  following  the  reaper  keep  pace 
with  it  in  work.  The  home  farmer  must  be  prepared  for  the 
depredations  of  slugs  upon  all  the  late-sown  crops,  either  of  trifo- 
lium, tares,  rye,  dkc,  and  many  farmers  are  advised  to  sow  lime  in 
the  caustic  state  to  prevent  the  slugs  doing  injury  to  the  young 
plants ;  but  this  seldom  answers  the  purpose,  as  a  shower  washes 
away  the  lime  and  the  plants  are  as  much  exposed  as  ever.  A 
friend  of  ours  says  that  he  saved  his  mangolds  this  year  by  run- 
ning half-grown  ducks  over  the  land  to  eat  the  slugs,  keeping 
them  on  the  land  so  many  hours  during  the  day,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  early  morning  and  late  in  the  evening,  with  a  boy  to 
mind  them  and  keep  them  to  their  position.  This  reminds  us  that 
we  did  the  same  thmg  in  the  years  1838, 1884,  and  1885,  in  which 
seasons  the  small  bliK^k  palmer  worm  destroyed  the  turnips  and 
Swedes  throughout  many  districts  in  the  south-eastern  counties. 
Various  expements  were  resorted  to,  such  as  drawing  ropes  across 
the  plants  to  brush  off  the  palmers,  but  we  saw  no  remedy  so 
sood  as  that  which  we  adopted.  We  employed  all  the  dhcka  we 
had  and  bought  others^  keeping  and  minding  them  on  the  turnip 
land  every  day,  by  which  means  they  ate  up  all  the  palmers  and 
saved  the  turnips,  which  were  of  course,  un^r  such  circumstances 
of  more  than  ordinary  value. 

Hand  Labour, — If  the  weather  should  prove  fine  in  the  harvest 
it  will  be  necessary  where  labour  can  be  obtained  to  take  into 
work  extra  men  and  keep  them  hoeing  roots,  Ac,  which  work  has 
fallen  so  much  into  arrear  that  unless  hoed  at  the  critical  time 
the  crops  will  be  ruined  in  growth.  Something  may,  however,  be 
done  by  horse-hoeing  crossways  as  well  as  between  the  rows,  for 
although  they  cannot  be  singled  in  this  way  it  keeps  them  in  a 
growing  state  until  they  can  be  singled  out  by  women  or  boys. 
Another  word  of  caution  we  must  offer  to  the  home  farmer — that 
is,  to  keep  the  sheep  changed  and  well  fed  with  cracked  beans, 
and  lie  on  dry  jp^round  at  night  time,  for  we  already  hear  that 
large  numbers  of  sheep  are  suffering  from  rot  and  coathe  in  con- 
Be(inence  of  the  succession  of  heavy  rains  in  various  pasture  dis- 
tricts. Much  hay  is  still  about  in  the  meadows,  and  much  has 
been  flooded  ana  seriously  injured,  in  which  case  spice  may  be 
used  to  give  the  hay  an  aroma.  We  have  named  this  before  and 
set  forth  its  advantages  :  but,  hay  being  damaged  so  much,  straw, 
particularly  oat  straw,  it  well  harvested  will  be  of  sufiicient  value 
if  spiced  when  ricked  at  threshing  time  to  use  as  a  substitute 
for  hay. 

A  Caution  to  Apiarians. — Messrs.  Neighbour  have  received 
information  that  a  man  calling  himself  Wyld  has  paid  a  visit 
to  Essex,  representing  himself  as  being  sent  by  their  firm  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  stocks  of  bees  on  their  account,  and  that 


after  obtaining  the  bees  he  has  decamped  without  paying  for 
them  or  his  board  and  lodging  at  the  hotel.  Messrs. Neighbour 
have  no  man  of  this  name  in  their  employ,  or  one  that  at  all 
answers  the  description  given. 


THE  SULTAN  CLUB. 


This  Club,  which  has  recently  been  formed,  has  issued  the 
following  rales,  which  explain  its  purport  and  the  objects  of  its 
promoters  : — 

1,  The  object  of  the  Sultan  Club  shall  be  to  provide  classes  for 
Sultans  at  ail  good  shows,  and  generally  to  promote  the  interests 
of  Sultan  breeders. 

2,  The  number  of  members  shall  be  unlimited.  The  annual 
subscription  shall  be  one  guinea,  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year. 

8,  The  Club  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  management  of  a 
President,  Committee  of  four,  and  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Half  of  the  Committee  shall  retire  annually,  but  shall  be  eligible 
for  re-election. 

4,  The  election  of  members  is  vested  in  the  Committee,  and 
shall  be  made  by  ballot,  one  black  ball  to  exclude. 

6,  Any  member  who  shall  be  gjuiity  of  trimming  or  any  other 
dishonourable  practice  shall  be  expelled  from  the  Club,  and  shall 
forfeit  his  subscription  and  all  rights  and  privileges  of  membership. 

6,  In  order  to  encourage  the  entries  m  SulUn  classes,  10  per 
cent,  of  the  annual  subscriptions  shall  be  devoted  to  a  champion 
prize,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  member  of  the  Club  who 
shall  have  made  the  largest  number  of  points  in  the  Sultan  classes 
during  the  year.  Points  to  count  as  follows  :— First  prize  or  cup, 
6  ;  second  prize,  5  j  third  prize,  4  ;  fourth  prize  or  very  highly 
commended,  8 ;  highly  commended,  2 ;  commended,  1.  Points 
made  at  Birmingham,  Oxford,  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  Dairy 
Show  to  count  double. 

7,  Reports  of  all  meetings  and  proceedings  of  the  Club  shall  be 
sent  to  the  various  poultry  papers. 

8,  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  roles  except  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Club. 

Standard  for  Judoino  Sultans.— A  bird  perfect  in  shape, 
style,  colour,  kc^  to  count  in  points  one  hundred. 

DSFBCT8  TO  BE  DBDUCTBD. 

Points. 


Comb,  too  large  or  badly  shaped  .    5 
Gres^  too  smiJl  or  loose,  and  un- 
tidy   15 

Wantofbeard 10 

Wantof  hackle  7 

Wings  tucked  up    5 

Want  of  leg-feather 10 


Pointi. 

Tailtoosmall  * 

Legstoolong  1<> 

Faults  of  colour  1* 

Wantof  size J 

Want  of  Bymmetry 10 

Number  of  toes  not  matching  in  a 


pen 


8 


Disqualifications. — Anv  wantof  condition ;  absence  of  besrd* 
leg-feather,  or  vulture  hocks ;  plumage  any  colour  but  white ; 
legs  any  colour  but  white ;  wry  or  squirrel  tail  j  any  bodily  de- 
formity. „  «  ^ 

The  officers  of  the  Club  for  the  present  year  are  H.  E.  Dugmope» 
Esoy^  President ;  Messrs.  C.  Atkinson,  H.  Beldon,  H.  W.  King,  and 
S.  H.  Shorrock,  members  of  the  Committee ;  the  Rev.  John 
Wright,  Newborongh  Vicarage,  Derby,  being  the  Hon.  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 

HOMING  PIGEONS. 

The  use  made  of  homing  Pigeons  during  the  siege  of  Paris  gave 
a  great  stimulus  to  the  training  of  them  as  a  practical  punmt 
apart  from  fancy.  We  have  lately  heard  of  two  interesting  cases 
in  which  they  are  being  made  use  of.  In  one  of  the  daily  p»pe" 
we  read,  "  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1870-71,  in  which 
Pigeons  were  frequently  employed  to  carry  messages  when |t™ 
impossible  to  convey  information  by  any  other  means,  the  breed- 
ing of  these  birds  has  been  encouraged  in  everv  way  bv  the  ^h- 
tary  authorities  of  Germany,  and  large  Pigeon  nouses  have  been 
established  in  all  tiie  principal  fortresses  of  the  empire.  The 
experiments  lately  made  were  undertaken  in  order  to  ascertoin 
whether  the  Pigeons  after  being  confined  for  some  time  (as  they 
often  might  be  if  used  to  carry  messages  in  time  of  war)  at  a  point 
distant  from  their  proper  home  would  still  return  to  it  when 
liberated.  Accordingly  149  birds  were  carried  from  Aix-la-ChapelJe 
to  Metz  and  imprisoned  in  the  latter  fortress.  After  a  month  * 
confinement  they  were  liberated,  and  by  the  morning  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  134  had  returned  to  their  cots  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
bird  which  arrived  first  having  flown  from  Metz  to  Aix-la-Chapelie, 
a  distance  of  112  miles,  in  four  hours  and  thirty-eight  minuteB. 
We  consider  this  a  most  interesting  experiment.  Great  pains  are 
now  taken  to  train  homers  to  fly  immense  distances,  but  'ew  or 
their  admirers  have  any  idea  of  the  time  that  they  may  safely  oe 
kept  from  home  without  fear  of  their  forgetting  it.  . 

The  other  jiew  experiment  has  been  made  by  fisherfolk  "1^^® 
north-east  of  Scotland.  "  When  the  herring  shoals  are  far  from 
land  and  the  weather  is  calm  the  fish-curer  is  usually  kept  in 
ignorance  as  to  the  success  or  otherwise  of  his  boats  until  a  laje 
hour  of  the  day,  and  is  consequently  unable  to  make  adequaie 
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prepftmtion  for  dealing  with  the  fish  when  thej  are  landed.  Pro- 
fiting bj  the  experience  of  the  Parisians  daring  the  siege,  an  enter> 
nrising  fish-carer  at  Wick  a  year  or  two  ago  procared  several 
Gazrier  Pigeons  from  Antwerp,  and  placed  one  in  each  of  his  boats 
before  they  took  their  departure  in  the  morning  for  the  fishing 
poand.  Early  next  morning  the  birds  arrived  at  his  home  bear- 
mg  messages  from  the  boats,  stating  the  extent  of  their  hands, 
their  whereaboats,  and  probable  time  of  reaching  the  harbonr. 
The  experiment  was  so  sucoessfal  that  some  other  fishermen  fol- 
lowed the  example  set  them.  As  a  rule  fishermen  are  not  hasty 
in  adopting  improvements  even  when  the  object  of  them  is  to 
provide  for  their  own  comfort  and  conveniences ;  bat  it  is  soch  an 
obrions  advantage  for  everybody  to  have  the  earliest  information 
as  to  the  result  of  the  night's  toil  at  sea  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
hope  that  in  another  season  or  two  the  employment  of  Pigeons 
will  have  become  general." — C. 


VARIETIES. 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Norwood,  which  took  place  somewhat  suddenly  at 
SaUsbmy  on  Monday,  August  26th.     Doubtless  many  of  our 
readeiB  knew  him  as  an  ardent  fancier  of  poultry,  especially 
white-crested  Polish,  which  he  bred  up  to  a  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence and  showed  with  almost  unvarying  success.    He  was  an 
omithologist  and  naturalist  of  keen  observation,  and  had  great 
powers  or  generalising  from  facts  which  came  under  his  notice. 
We  have  often  read  with  much  interest  his  letters  on  the  habits 
of  birds,  and  we  believe  that  had  not  his  occupation  in  connection 
with  the  South- Western  Railway  at  Salisbury  taken  up  almost  all 
his  time  his  researches  as  an  omithologist  would  have  been  widelj 
known.    In  his  case,  as  in  many,  innate  genius  for  one  pursuit 
seemed  to  make  way  against  all  difficulties.    When  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  paying  Mr.  Norwood  a  visit  we  were  charmed  with 
his  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  nil  preserved  by  his  own  hands,  and 
with  lus  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  great  natu- 
lalistib     He  seemed  mentally  to  live  among  them,  and  could 
lepest  long  passages  from  Waterton's  essays.    He  was  a  great 
lover  of  flowers  too,  and  in  his  garden  by  the  railroad  side  had 
many  choice  roses.    We  are  sure  that  many  will  join  us  in  lament- 
ing the  fate  that  has  cut  short  so  interesting  a  life. 

We  understand  that  a  testimonial  is  to  be  presented  to 

Mr.  John  Martin,  late  manager  of  the  Patshull  poultry  yards, 
and  formerly  of  those  of  Lady  Holmesdale.  The  promoter  is 
Mr.  Herbert  Jenkins  of  Aberdare. 

DoRKXiro  fanciers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Dorking 

classes  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  Poultry  Show  will  be  judged  by 
Mr.  T.  C.  BumeU. 

Wb  hoped  that  we  had  heard  the  last  of  the  grievances  of 

English  exhibitors  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  poultry ;  it  is  not  so, 
however.  We  have  lately  learnt  that  to  this  day  the  proper  prize 
money  has  never  been  remitted  to  the  owner  of  the  famous  Dark 
Brahmas  which  there  took  first  honours.  According  to  an  under- 
standing between  the  English  and  French  Judges  prizes  of  e^ual 
value  were  awarded  to  English  and  French  birds.  The  authorities 
now  try  to  repudiate  this  arrangement,  and  offer  the  miBerable 
sum  of  ten  francs  without  a  medal  for  the  first  prize.  One  of  the 
English  JuroiB  has  addressed  an  energetic  remonstrance  to 
Senatenr  Krantz  as  a  last  resort  before  appealing  to  the  highest 
authority  on  the  British  CSommission. 

Tbs  Lincolnshire  Bee-keepers'  Association,  whose  show 

was  announced  to  be  held  at  Long  Sutton  in  connection  with  the 
Long  Button  Agricultural  Society  on  September  17th  and  18th, 
has  Men  postponed  to  October  8th  and  9th  in  consequence  of 
the  lateness  of  the  harvest.  The  time  for  entries  is  extended 
to  Bentember  29th.  The  Hon.  Secretary  is  Mr.  R.  R.  Gk>dfrey, 
Granuiam. 

The  HARyEST  ik  Italy.— A  recent  telegram  from  Rome 

states  that  the  drought  and  the  parching  heat  of  the  last  two 
months  have  proved  as  disastrous  to  Italian  husbandry  as  the 
diluvial  rains  that  preceded  them.    The  accounts  that  are  sent 
from  all  parts  of  the  peninsula  constitute  almost  an  unchequered 
tale  of  woe.    Wheat  and  hay  have  done  well  in  Latium  and 
Piedmont,  but  elsewhere  both  have  suffered  so  much  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  and  from  caterpillars,  that  the  returns 
of  wheat,  are   reduced  in  some  places  to   less  than   half  the 
usual  amount,  whilst  the  supply  of  hay  girnered  in  will  scarcely 
last  through  the  winter.     The  same  causes  have  acted  dele- 
teriously  on  maize.    If  present  prognostications  be  verified,  this 
eeseal,  the  staple  article  of  food  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  pea- 
santry, will  fail  to  an  extent  which  is  terrible  to  think  of.    The 
vintage  presents   somewhat   more   reassuring   prospecte.     The 
earlier  kinds  of  ^pes  were  destroyed  hj  the  rain  and  hail,  but 
the  later  kinds  bid  fair  to  make  up  for  their  deficient  quantity  by 
the  excellence  of  their  quality. 

— •  A  NEW  industry  is  about  to  be  established  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  in  the  shape  of  beet  cultivation,  which  is  proposed  by 
a  company  of  Germans,  who  have  offered  to  oome  to  Baltimore 


and  set  up  a  large  sugar  factory,  provided  that  the  farmers  will 
plant  2000  acres  at  least  with  German  beetroot.  They  guarantee 
to  take  the  whole  produce  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  ton.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  good  land  ought  to  produce  thirty  tons  of  beet  per 
acre ;  and,  as  the  climate  is  a  suitable  one  for  this  crop,  it  may  be 
reasonably  expected  that  before  long  a  flourishing  sugar  industry 
will  be  aaded  to  those  already  existing  in  Maryland. 

Fully  one-half  of  the  beginners  in  thoroughbred  poultry 

breeding,  sa^s  the  Prairie  Fanner,  engage  in  the  business  because 
they  think  it  will  be  an  easy  way  to  make  money.  They  think 
that  if  celebrated  exhibitors  can  sell  eggs  and  fowls  at  high  prices, 
why  of  course  anybody  can  do  it  if  they  only  have  the  fowls  and 
eggs  to  sell.  The  more  they  think  about  it  the  easier  it  looks, 
and  they  proceed  to  invest  in  fowls  and  eggs,  to  build  houses  ana 
yards,  and  flgure  up  the  expected  proflts,  which  are  seldom  if 
ever  realised.  This  counting  chickens  before  they  are  hatehed  is 
a  very  easy  but  an  uncertain  business,  and  furnishes  the  only 
exception  to  the  rule  that  '*  flgures  don't  lie." 


THE  RESULTS  OF  BEE-KEEPING  IN  1879. 

Surely  this  year  1879  will  be  long  remembered  in  the  apiarian 
world  as  ^  the  black  year,'*  for  not  only  has  there  been  no  honey 
harvest  at  all,  but  in  most  parts  of  England  bees  have  been  starving 
and  are  dying  off  rapidly. 

On  my  return  home  on  the  16th  of  August  after  a  month's 
absence  some  hives  were  found  absolutely  foodless,  not  a  particle 
of  honey  being  visible  in  any  one  cell,  nor,  I  am  persuaded,  was 
there  a  single  pound  in  all  the  other  stocks  put  together.  Breed- 
ing had  ceased  in  nearly  all,  and  no  pollen  appeared  to  have  been 
stored.  It  was  evident  that  prompt  measures  must  be  taken  to 
save  them  ;  accordingly  the  first  dry  day  we  began  operations  by 
simultaneously  doctoring  three  bar-framed  stocks  standing  side 
by  side.  All  the  combs  with  brood  found  in  any  of  them  after 
sweeping  off  all  the  bees  were  collected  together  and  given  to  the 
strongest  of  the  three ;  the  other  two  hives  were  joined  together 
under  a  pure  Italian  queen  bred  here  this  summer ;  so  we  made 
two  strong  stocks  of  the  three  weak  ones.  In  another  part  of  the 
apiary  we  joined  two  other  rather  weak  stocks,  giving  the  brood 
of  one  to  a  third  stock  with  an  imported  mieen.  Thus  my  thirteen 
hives  were  reduced  to  eleven,  all  which  I  set  to  work  at  once  to 
feed,  and  they  have  been  fed  continuously  ever  since.  Sixty-two 
pounds  of  sugar  have  been  taken  down  during  the  week  past, 
representing  atx>ut  90  tbs.  of  food.  The  result  is  highly  satisfac- 
tory. Poverty  has  been  replaced  by  wealth;  the  silence  of 
despondency  lias  given  place  to  the  cheerful  hum  of  prosperity ; 
breeding  in  all  hives  is  ^in^  on,  to  judpe  by  the  daily  increasing 
quantity  of  pollen  that  is  bemg  carried  mto  all  the  hives ;  and  in 
the  swarms  which  had  hardly  any  combs  building  has  been  going 
on  without  intermission.  I  shall  give  my  bees  about  a  hundred- 
weight of  sugar  in  addition  to  what  they  have  already  absorbed 
in  the  course  of  the  next  fortnight,  during  which  time  1  hope  the 
increase  of  the  population  will  be  large.  My  apiary  will  then  be 
allowed  to  shift  for  itself  till  towards  the  middle  of  Octobor,  when 
if  necessary  another  feeding  will  take  place  to  put  them  in  a  con- 
dition to  face  the  winter. 

I  earnestly  recommend  all  bee-keepers  to  lose  no  time  in  doing 
as  I  have  done  if  they  desire  to  continue  their  apiaries.  The 
expense,  of  00Qi8e,iB  something,  but  nothing  to  the  value  of  these 
stocks.  I  reckon  that  they  will  cost  me  in  sugar  at  3d.  per  tt^.  on 
an  average  from  4m.  to  4t.  6d.  a  piece.  Crushed  loaf  is  what  we 
are  chiefly  using.  I  am  content  if  each  hive  takes  down  2  lbs.  of 
syrup  per  diem.  Every  sort  of  bottle  feeder  is  in  requisition,  such 
as  water  caraffes,  old  medicine  and  pyretic  saline  bottles,  besides 
Neighbours'  feeders,  4:c  Flower  pots  inverted  are  capital  covers 
for  the  bottles  in  the  open  air,  keeping  out  robber  bees  very 
effectually. 

I  may  mention  that  I  have  been  pleased  to  find  all  my  young 
queens  turn  out  successful  breeders :  not  one  has  failed.  At  one 
time  I  expected  that  few  of  them  would  have  mated  properly 
owing  to  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  weather  all  through  June 
and  July.— B.  dt  W. 


HINTING  CONDEMNED  BEES— SURPLUS  QUEENS. 

Seyeral  readers  besides  a  correspondent,  "  H.  A.  S.,  Surrey" 
doubtless  desire  information  on  this  subject.  In  making,  stocks 
by  driving  from  condemned  hives  it  is  desirable  at  this  season  to 
have  not  less  than  6  or  6  lbs.  of  bees,  and  three  or  four  lots  will 
have  generally  to  be  put  together  to  effect  this  object.  If  these 
are  constantly  fed,  a  guide  only  being  given  to  them,  they  will 
build  splendid  combs  and  raise  abundance  of  brood  for  passing  in 
fine  condition  into  winter.  In  order  to  place  them  in  a  frame 
hive  they  should  be  driven  all  into  one  skep,  or  if  their  number  te 
so  great  as  to  make  this  inconvenient,  into  two  skeps.  The  frame 
hive,  having  its  bottom  board  removed,  is  placed  upon  a  sheet 
and  propped  ^up  by  a  piece  of  wood  or  couple  of  stones,  so  that 
the  bees  have  ample  room  for  entering,  and  then  the  lots  are 
thrown  down  togetner  against  the  hive  door.    They  will  not  be 
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long  in  paseing  in  and  clustering  in  the  frames,  when  the  hiye 
may  be  lifted  on  to  its  bottom  board,  placed  on  its  stand,  and 
feeding  at  once  commenced ;  bat  great  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent stranger  bees  taking  the  sweets,  or  robbing  is  almost  certain 
to  follow.  Surplus  queens  with  condemned  bees  may  be  utilised 
if  queenless  stocks  intended  to  winter  are  known  to  exist,  but 
those  with  little  experience  will  be  wiser  in  allowing  the  bees  to 
settle  the  question  of  which  queen  shall  be  mother,  or  mother-in- 
law,  to  the  whole  community. — F,  Cheshire. 

EXAMINING  HIVES. 

Thorough,  not  superficial,  examinations  of  hives  should  be 
made  twice  or  thrice  a  year  in  all  apiaries.  Many  bee-masters 
do  not  limit  their  internal  examinations.  They  know  that  when 
a  hive  is  not  doing  well  there  is  something  wrong,  and  they  try 
to  find  out  the  real  cause.  In  almost  all  apiaries  it  often  happens 
that  a  hive  not  considered  the  best  there  commences  early  in  the 
season  a  career  of  prosperity  and  runs  well  ahead  of  all  the  rest — 
increases  its  distance  in  front  till  the  end  of  the  season. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  months  we  examine  the  in- 
ternal operations  of  hives  frequently.  Such  examinations  in 
times  of  prosperity  afford  us  much  pleasure.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
to  a  real  apiarian  to  turn  up  a  hive  and  see  the  great  progress  his 
bees  have  made  in  comb-building,  brood-rearing,  and  honey-storing 
since  he  last  examined  the  hive.  If  one  or  more  hives  are  not 
prospering  an  examination  may  discover  the  cause.  Some  queens 
are  too  old  and  in  their  dotage,  some  young  ones  are  drone-breeders 
and  useless  ;  some  hives  are  covered'internally  with  damp,  which 
moulds  and  rots  the  combs :  often  combs  are  overloaded  with 
pollen ;  some  hives  are  quietly  entered  by  robbers,  which  carry 
off  every  particle  of  food ;  and  too  often  hives  are  spoiled  by  foul 
brood,  which  is  a  malignant  disease.  Hives  suspected  of  foul 
brood  should  be  carefully  examined  at  the  end  of  the  breeding 
season,  in  other  words,  when  cells  are  empty  of  healthy  brood. 
This  happens  three  weeks  after  first  swarmmg,  and  also  in  the 
month  of  September  when  breeding  generally  ends.  Foul  brood 
is  dead  brood,  and  is  of  course  incurable.  It  bears  this  name 
because  dead  l3rood,  dead  maggots,  like  other  dead  animals  emit 
a  very  offensive  smell.  Cells  containing  foul  brood  have  lids  on 
them,  and  are  what  is  technically  termed  "  sealed  up,"  and  such 
cells  sealed  up  are  easily  discovered  when  there  is  nQ  healthy 
brood  in  hives.  Men  of  experience  can  detect  by  eight  foul  brood 
amongst  healthy  brood,  and  moreover  can  smell  it  where  it  exists 
by  placing  their  noses  at  the  doors  of  hives.  Bar-frame  hives 
faciutate  the  examination  of  combs  for  foul  brood.  Knowing 
well  the  evils  of  this  terrible  scourge,  I  advise  all  to  follow  the 
practice  of  removing  bees  from  hives  in  which  it  is  discovered. 

In  the  month  of  May  this  year  I  saw  that  the  hive  I  considered 
the  best  in  my  garden  was  not  working  so  fast  as  others  beside  it. 
An  examination  was  made,  which  revealed  the  fact  that  it  had  lost 
its  queen  by  death  and  had  reared  a  young  one  at  a  season  when 
there  were  no  drones.  The  young  queen-  was  a  drone-breeder  and 
useless  ;  she  was  at  once  removed  from  the  hive  and  killed,  and  a 
fertilised  queen  put  in  her  place.  Thus  the  hive  was  saved. 
Queens  die  when  four  years  old,  and  therefore  should  not  be  kept 
longer  than  their  third  year.  The  aim  of  the  bee-master  should  be 
to  have  as  many  young  queens  in  his  apiary  as  he  conveniently  can. 

I  remember  buying  a  good  hive  some  years  ago.  It  was  placed 
amongst  other  hives,  and  prospered  as  well  as  any  of  them  for 
a  while.  I  noticed  that  it  loitered  and  fell  behind  the  rest ;  on 
making  an  examination  internally  of  this  hive  I  found  a  drone 
comb  in  the  centre  of  it,  running  from  top  to  bottom  and  from 
side  to  side.  This  drone  comb  was  the  hindering  cause.  Working 
bees  cannot  be  bred  in  drone  comb,  hence  I  cut  half  of  the  central 
drone  comb  out  and  fixed  a  piece  of  worker  comb  in  its  place,  and 
thus  gave  the  bees  liberty  to  spread^nt  their  worker  brood  from 
comb  to  comb,  and  they  were  not  slow  in  making  use  of  the  comb 
given  to  them,  for  it  was  speedily  filled  with  brood,  and  the  hive 
prospered  fast  enon gh  afterwards.  Examinations  in  August  should 
be  made  to  ascertain  if  hives  have  a  sufficient  number  of  combs 
filled  or  partially  filled  with  brood  to  give  them  a  strong  popula- 
tion of  young  bees  for  winter  and  spring  months.  Hives  well 
filled  with  young  bees  in  autumn  are  placed  on  a  high  vantage 
ground  for  the  year  following.  Hives  containing  six  and  seven 
sheets  of  healthy  brood  at  the  present  time  will  contain  five  or  six 
seams  of  healthy  bees  in  March  next,  making  them  strong  enough 
for  any  amount  of  work.  Our  letter  of  advice  on  feeding  bees 
which  lately  appeared  in  the  Journal  made  it  clear  that  vigorous 
feeding  in  August  caused  bees  to  breed  extensively. 

By  examining  hives  in  the  months  of  April,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber any  bee-keeper  may  see  whether  they  condense  the  mtemal 
moisture  of  hives  or  otherwise.  If  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  hives 
are  found  covered  with  moisture  he  will  wisely  and  naturally  con- 
elude  that  they  are  either  badly  ventilated  or  made  of  bad 
materials.  Hives  should  be  made  of  materials  or  so  constructed 
that  internal  moisture  never  rests  on  their  inner  surfaces.  Perfect 
▼eotilation  of  hives  is  a  point  of  great  importance  in  apiculture. 

The  robbing  propensities  of  bees  are  strikingly  manifested  as 
fioon  as  the  flowers  of  the  fields  fail  them.    The  indastrial  instincts 


of  bees  never  forsake  them.  When  they  cannot  get  food  in  the  fields 
they  become  robbers  and  burglars,  and  enter  the  houses  of  their 
neighbours  if  not  well  guarded.  Yesterday  (August  20th)  we  turned 
up  a  large  hive  to  examine  it,  and  found  it  was  being  robbed. 
It  had  lost  10  or  15  tbs.  of  weight.  We  shut  the  door  of  this  hive 
with  a  great  many  robbers  inside,  with  a  view  to  find  out  where 
the  robbers  came  from.  A  handful  of  flour  was  procured,  the  door 
was  opened  and  the  robbers  gushed  out  like  a  swarm,  and  many 
of  them  were  marked  and  made  dusty  as  millers  by  the  flour  and 
easily  traced.  They  all  came  from  one  hive  standing  about 
50  yards  off  in  our  garden.  In  such  cases  in  which  the  bees  of  one 
hive  are  permitted  to  enter  and  carry  off  the  stores  of  another 
hive,  no  measures  can  be  adopted  to  prevent  or  stop  this  robbing 
but  the  removal  of  one  of  the  hives  to  a  distance  of  one  or  two 
miles  for  a  while.  At  the  end  of  the  honey  season,  and  while  bees 
are  being  artificially  fed,  their  doors  should  be  contracted  to  enable 
them  to  prevent  strange  and  robbing  bees  from  entering  their 
hives.  Frequent  and  thorough  internal  examinations  of  hives  in 
large  apiaries  we  commend. — A.  Pettigrew. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


Fowls  injured  (T.  a.  /.).— You  have  iareatod  them  quite  oorrectlj. 
their  food  at  present  be  soft. 


Lot 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON'. 

Lat.  Sl^"  32'  40"  N.;  Long.  0^  8'  0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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REMARKS. 

27th.— Heavy  rain,  witli  high  wind  nearly  the  whole  day  ;  finer  in  etenJfig; 
gusty  -Kind  at  night. 

28th.— Rain  all  the  morning  ;  fine  with  bright  sunshine  at  2  PJI. ;  diBtr 
breezy  evening. 

20th.— Pine  day  throngliout,  but  rather  overcast  after  2  P.M. ;  clear  mooa- 
Ught  eveninp. 

aoth.— tine  bright  day.  oool  and  pleasant ;  bright  moonlight  night. 

3l8t.— Very  clear,  fine,  cool  day  ;  very  bright  moonlight  night. 

Sept.  1st.— Clear  bright  morning,  very  cool ;  hazy  in  afternoon ;  cjear  moon- 
light night. 
2nd.— Misty  morning  ;  fine  bright  day  afterwards ;  calm  moonlight  evening. 
First  two  days  very  wet,  but  afterwards  flue  bright  weatfier,  with  verj- 

high  barometer.    The  mean  temperatores  are,  however,  witli  the  e.xccptfon  of 

the  sau  mcLviTnuTn,  lower  tlian  tho0e  of  last  week.—G.  J.  STMONS. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKBT.—^SKPTESiBKR  8. 
Kentish  Filberts  are  now  arriving  in  small  quantities,  but  do  not  sell 
very  freely,  trade  still  remaining  ver>'  quiet. 


Apples 

Apricots 

<'ncrries 

Chestnuts 

Currant.'* 

ISlack  

Fj»;8 

Filberts 

Cobs 

Gooseberries.... 
Grapes ,  hothoniie 
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VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes 

Asparaffus 

Reans,  Kidney  . . 

Beet,  Red 

Broccoli  

Bms-sels  Sprouts 

Cabbage  

Carrois 

Capsicums 

Caulillowers  .... 

Celery  

Colewortii..doz. 
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Endive , 
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Mu.shroom8  ....  pottle 
Mustard  d(  Cress  punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley doz  .bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas  quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney bushel 

Radishes.,   doz.bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale    basket 

Shallots *•* 

Spinach  bushel 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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From   otaaerrations   taken  near  London   diiring   forty-tiuM  yean,  the   average  day  temperature   of   the  week  is   68.3'; 

and   its 

night 

tempentore  4«.9°. 

1 

^ 

BULBS. 

S^J^^^  HE  sea.son  for  looking  over  the  stock  of  bulbs 

/^TSIFTw    *^^  purchasing  new  ones  is  come  round  once 

more.    It  comes  with  the  shortened  days  and 

colder  nights,  which  remind  us  that  summer 

is  fast  waning.    Well,  I  have  heard  that 

people  who  live  to  hunt  hate  summer  as  the 

time  which  deprives  them  of  their  favourite 

sport,  and  love  winter  as  the  season  of  thorough 

iN*r  —      enjoyment.    It  can  never  be  so  with  gardeners. 

V^    If  they  have  not  the  advantage  of  hothouses  or  green- 

fQ    houses  the  depth  of  winter  must  be  somewhat  dreary, 

and  they  must  look  forward  to  spring  and  summer  as 

the  most  enjoyable  seasons  of  the  year.    But  with  plenty 

of  glass  houses  winter  has  almost  more  to  interest  than 

sununer,  inasmuch  as  plants  grown  in  heut  require  more  care 

and  skill  than  plants  grown  out  of  doors.    But  the  stroll 

on  the  velvet  lawn  is  then  over,  and  the  blaze  of  summer 

flowers  is  gone,  and  the  rich  foliage  of  the  siibtropicals  has 

departed,  and  the  last  Bose  blown,  and  who  can  think  of 

aU  this  without  a  sigh  ?    However,  that  time  has  not  come 

yot.     We  are  in  September,  and  though  there  are  scarcely 

any  partridges,  and  the  few  there  are  get  away  in  the  com 

whicn  should  have  been  cut  weeks  ago,  we  may  yet  enjoy 

some  time  of  warm  air,  with  now  and  then  a  chilly  night 

and  a  somewhat  wintry  day.    The  walks  will  soon  want 

sweeping  almost  daily,  those  beautiful  Acacia  and  Plane 

trees  shed  their  leaves  so  soon.    Never  mind,  they  are  green 

enoagh  still,  and  in  that  matter  of  dead  leaves  as  in  other 

things,  "  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'' 

But  Ihe  bulbs.  How  tempting  they  look  in  the  seed 
shops  as  you  pass  by  and  see  the  boxes  full  of  Hyacinths, 
and  Crocuses,  and  Tulips,  and  Narcissuses  I  How  pleasant 
it  would  be  to  go  in  and  buy  just  what  one  chose  of  the 
tine  round  rich-looking  bulbs  of  all  sorts,  "  reffardless  of 
expense,"  and  carry  off  the  booty  to  the  shades  of  the 
potting  house  for  the  future  decoration  of  greenhouse  and 
nome ;  but  it  must  not  be.  Bulbs  are  expensive,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  when  you  think  of  the  toil,  and  labour,  and 
risk  incurred  in  Holland  and  Belgium  in  their  production  ; 
still  we*  may  look  at  them  at  least,  for  they  are  beautiful  in 
themselves  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  People  are  apt  to 
regard  Onions  as  vulgar  things,  to  be  associated  with  dirty 
hands,  and  dropped  h's,  and  bad  smells  ;  but  to  me  a  fine 
fat  Spanish  Onion,  sleek  and  polished,  beautifully  tinted, 
and  still  more  beautiful  in  form,  is  a  thing  to  be  much 
admired  and  not  snubbed,  as  it  usually  is.  I  do  not  despise 
it  when  it  comes  to  table,  but  I  can  hardly  help  half 
regretting  that  the  only  way  we  have  of  using  a  thing  in 
itself  80  beautiful  is  by  eating  it.    Such  is  the  fate  of 

Onions. 

But  all  bulbs  have  a  peculiar  interest  of  their  own, 
though  they  are  so  various  in  their  flowers  and  in  their 
mode  of  treatment.  There  is  no  arguing  from  what  will 
suit  one  to  what  will  suit  another,  like  the  boy  who  argued 
with  his  father  that  he  would  like,  when  he  was  grown  up, 
to  marry  his  dear,  good,  kind  grandmother  in  this  way  : 
"You married  my  mother,  why  should  not  I  marry  yours  ?" 
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The  same  rule  will  not  always  apply  to  bulbs  more  than  in 
marriage,  except  that  generally  most  of  them  like  plenty 
of  water  for  their  growing  season,  and  then  a  dry,  or 
moderately  dry,  time  for  their  season  of  rest. 

Bulbous  flowefs  are  so  kind  in  coming  early  to  remind  us 
of  approaching  spring.     Snowdrops  grow  wild  plentifully 
in  this  county,  so  with  the  first  perceptible  lengthening  of 
the  days  we  can  gather  handf  uls  of  them  if  wet  ground  is 
no  objection.    Children  fill  their  hats  with  them,  and  you 
see  them  in  every  cottage  window.    They  have  no^reason 
for  having  the  same  colour  as  their  snowy  surroundings  like 
the  Scotch  hare,  and  the  Arctic  fox,  and  the  Polar  bear ; 
but  it  seems  appropriate  that  the  first  flower  of  spring  should 
look  snowy.    And  they  linger  on  so  long — long  enoiigh  to 
greet  their  gorgeous-coloured  friends  the  Crocuses.    I  pity 
those  who  do  not  like  yellow  flowers,  they  lose  so  much  of 
the  beauty  of  the  spring  garden — the  yellow  Wallflowerjj, 
and  the  yellow  Pansies,  and  the  yellow  Alyssum,  and  above 
all  the  golden  Crocus.    Plant  Crocuses  by  huncjreds,  and  you 
will  not  be  sorry  in  the  bright  sunshiny  days  of  treacherous 
March,  when  the  east  wind  is  blowing  bitterly  one  side  and 
the  sun  shining  brightly  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.    I 
have  heard  of  a  good  clergyman  who  used  to  give  a  Crocus 
party  just  at  the  time  when  his  garden  was  gay  with  their 
purple  and  gold.    Certainly  we  have  to  pay  for  their  beauty 
in  the  long  tresses  which  are  left  behind  ;  and  even  when 
these  are  twisted  up,  as  farmers  like  to  twist  up  their  horses* 
tails,  they  look  ugly  enough  ;   but  notwithstanding  that, 
they  must  be  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  ^f  possible  to 
give  sheets  of  gold  in  broad  belts  of  their  glittering  cups 
or  in  comfdete  circles,  as  most  convenient.-  We  have  to 
pay  for  the  glorious  song  of  the  thrush  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  mornings  by  the  loss  of  a  certain  amount  of  fruit, 
but  his  song  is  well  worth  the  payment.    I  plant  ray  Crocuses 
where  the  subtropicals  are  afterwards  placed  in  summer  ; 
but  many  place  them  deep  enough  to  grow  the  bedders 
over  them,  though  this  must  somewhat  interfere  with  the 
proper  digging  of  the  beds. 

Another  beautiful  spring  bulb,  besides  the  Snowdrop, 
which  grows  wild  in  abundance,  is  the  single  Lent  Lily  or 
Daffodil.  If  Easter  falls  early  enough  in  the  year  no  flower 
is  more  useful  for  church  decoration.  It  lasts  well,  and  it 
can  be  used  without  stint,  so  that  the  decorations  done  with 
it  always  look  particularly  rich  in  colour.  It  likes  the  sunny 
side  of  the  hill.  Clumps  of  it  which  I  have  introduced 
into  the  garden  have  not  done  well,  as  I  could  not  give 
them  enough  sun.  It  is  best,  however,  to  enjoy  such  wild 
beauties  in  their  native  haunts  and  to  see  them  combined 
with  the  wild  scenery  of  the  rocky  wood,  or,  where  they 
frequently  grow,  in  the  more  domesticated  pasture  of  the 
sheltered  orchard.  Speaking  of  wild  bulbs,  there  is  one 
little  beauty  which  grows  in  the  sand  on  the  coast  of 
Devon,  I  will  not  say  where  for  fear  of  destruction.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  well  known  to  many  readers  of  thin. 
Journal.  It  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  therefore  requires 
protection,  for  few  can  find  such  things  without  wishing 
to  carry  away  a  few  to  perish  miserably  in  their  distant 
gardens. 

I  am  fond  of  trying  rather  out-of-the-way  bulbs,  such  as 
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are  not  commonly  grown.  Many  of  them  are  very  beautiful ; 
for  instance,  Anomatheca  cruenta,  and  Camassia  esculenta, 
and  Triteleia  uniflora.  There  is  something  peculiarly  in- 
teresting about  plants  which  come  up  quickly,  flower,  and 
die  speedily.  The  suddenness  of  the  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance, the  short  life,  and  the  beauty  of  the  rigid  form 
which  most  of  them  assume  on  account  of  the  parallel  veins 
which  aie  common  to  all  endogenous  plants,  give  them  an 
interest  all  their  own.  Anomatheca  grows  like  a  weed  in 
Cornwall,  and  is  beautiful  in  large  patches ;  Camassia  makes 
a  good  pot  plant  forced  in  early  spring  ;  and  Triteleia  is  very 
hardy,  and  a  great  attraction  on  the  rockery  among  other 
small  but  delicately  marked  flowers  like  itself.  Schizostylis 
was  not  only  useful  in  the  days  of  spelling  bees,  but  is  an 
excellent  flower  for  the  autumn,  coming  with  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum and  making  a  lovely  nosegay  in  a  large  bunch  by  itself. 
This,  too,  quite  revels  in  the  Cornish  climate,  and  will  flower 
there  the  whole  winter,  but  in  this  county  it  must  be  taken 
into  the  house. 

Stove  bulbs  are  often  most  beautiful.  Take  two  only — and 
how  much  we  owe  to  them  for  constant  and  fragrant  flowers — 
Bucharis  amazonica  and  Pancratium  fragrans.  The  first  asso- 
ciated with  the  Vallota,  or  Scarborough  Lily,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  plants  imaginable.  If  the  Lily  has  no  scent  it  has 
great  beauty  to  make  up  for  it.  It  is  a  little  wayward — that 
is  to  say,  any  old  woman  can  grow  it  in  her  window,  but  some- 
how gardeners  are  often  not  half  so  successful  in  their  green- 
hooses.  It  may  be  they  treat  it  aA  if  it  required  no  treat- 
ment ;  certain  it  is  in  grand  gardens  it  frequently  does  not 
look  so  well  and  healthy  as  in  the  parlour  window.  But  why 
should  not  plants  have  a  will  of  their  own,  and  assert  it  too  ? 
Has  it  not  been  discovered  that  there  is  scarcely  any  difference 
between  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  say  where  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  If  chloro- 
form makes  the  animal  nonsentient  it  has  the  same  effect  on 
the  Sensitive  Plant,  which  loses  its  power  of  contraction  under 
the  influence  of  the  ansesthetic  just  as  the  animal  does,  and 
recovers  it  when  the  influence  is  removed.  Very  well,  in  the 
saq^e  way  perhaps  the  Yallota  says  to  itself,  "  I  like  this  good 
old  soul  who  watches  over  me  so  tenderly  in  her  pretty  cottage 
window,  and  I  will  reward  her  with  a  flower ;"  but  it  does  not 
care  to  be  grand  among  other  grandees.    Seriously,  there  are 

Slants  whic^  seem  thus  to  accommodate  themselves  to  humble 
£e  more  than  to  the  statelier  life  of  the  conservatory.  A  lady 
said  quite  seriously  the  other  day  she  wished  that  dogs  could 
go  to  church,  she  was  sure  they  would  be  so  much  the  better 
for  it.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  fancifully  attributing  to 
aoimals  and  plants  a  little  more  feeling  than  they  really 
possess ;  but  to  read  Sir  John  Lubbock^s  works  makes  one  feel 
as  if  science  was  almost  inclined  to  go  in  advance  of  the  whim- 
sical notions  of  those  who  like  to  attribute  sense  and  feeling 
to  their  home  pets. 

Well,  bulbs  are  great  pets  of  mine  in  the  ground  and  out  of 
it,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  taking  a  holiday  some  day 
among  the  bulb  farms  when  I  have  no  time  to  go  further. 
The  only  difficulty  in  Holland  might  be  the  language,  though 
the  Dutchmen  I  have  met  with  have  spoken  English  as  well 
as  myself.  It  is  not  a  language  one  would  care  to  learn,  even 
to  talk  to  the  labourers  on  the  bulb  farms,  because  it  has  no 
literature  of  its  own.  Flemish,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied,  is 
the  most  painful  of  languages  to  the  ear,  as  everyone  knows 
who  has  stayed  to  listen  to  the  eloquent  preachers  in  the  beau- 
tiful churches  of  Antwerp.  We  let  our  Sunday  school  children 
buy  bulbs  for  rather  less  than  half  price  at  this  season,  and 
then  by-and-by  in  spring  there  is  a  little  show  in  the  coffee 
tavern,  and  prizes  are  given  for  the  best  Hyacinths  and  Tulips, 
not  in  money  but  in  various  useful  articles.  This  has  been  a 
great  success.— A  Gloucestebshire  Pabson. 


OUTDOOR  FIG  CULTURE. 

Excepting  in  the  south  the  Fig  does  not  succeed  as  a 
standard.  It  appears  to  thrive  best  near  the  coast,  which  has 
been  noted  not  only  in  this  but  other  countries,  and  may  be 
owing  to  the  mildness,  and  partly  to  the  genial  humid  atmo- 
sphere. It  succeeds,  however,  very  well  inland  if  it  be  afforded 
a  south  aspect,  and  the  soil  is  not  too  rich,  which  induces  too 
luxuriant  and  soft  growths  for  bringing  fruit  to  maturity.  In 
almost  every  instance  where  the  Fig  is  found  to  succeed  the 
soil  is  calcareous  and  shallow,  resting  frequently  on  chalk  or  a 
gravelly  sul^soil.  I  have  seen  very  excellent  Figs  produced  by 
trees  that  had  not  more  than  3  feet  width  of  border  to  grow  in, 


in  front  being  a  gravel  path  that  prevented  the  extension  out- 
wards of  the  roots  ;  and  against  a  building  with  a  south  aspect 
trees  produced  fine  fruit  though  they  were  planted  in  a  paved 
yard.  In  both  instances  thorough  drainage  was  providea/and 
the  space  for  the  growths  was  not  nearly  so  restricted  as  fre- 
quently is  the  case  with  trees  planted  in  wide  borders  of  rich 
soil  and  trained  to  garden  walls.  They  required  very  little 
attention  in  pruning  and  training,  except  in  securing  the 
growths  to  the  wall  and  thinning  them  out  where  too  crowded 
in  summer.  In  most  instances  Fig  trees  in  gardens  grow  too 
luxuriantly,  producing  indifferent  crops  ;  this  may  be  rectified 
by  root-pruning.  For  full-grown  trees  take  out  a  trench 
3  feet  from  the  trees  and  as  deep  as  the  roots,  making  the 
trench  about  2  feet  wide  and  parallel  with  the  wall.  This 
should  be  done  before  the  leaves  fall  or  at  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember. If  the  border  be  well  drained  the  trench  may  be 
filled  with  two-thirds  loam  and  one-third  chalk  or  old  lime 
rubbish,  placing  at  the  bottom  9  inches  of  brickbats,  and  over 
it  3  inches  of  chalk  or  the  riddlings  of  lime  rubbish.  The  soil 
should  be  moderately  dry  and  placed  in  the  trench  as  firmly 
as  possible.  The  surface  soil  in  the  space  between  the  trench 
and  the  wall  should  be  removed  down  to  the  roots,  and  the 
compost  recommended  for  filling  the  trench  should  be  worked 
in  among  the  roots.  If  the  weather  be  dry  give  a  good  water- 
ing and  mulch  with  litter.  The  shoots  shoiUd  be  thinned  out 
80  as  to  leave  them  about  9  inches  apart,  which  will  admit 
light  and  air  to  those  retained  and  assist  their  ripeniDg. 
Instead  of  filling  in  the  trench  as  above  a  single  brick  wall 
may  be  built  without  mortar  against  the  face  of  the  3-feet- 
wide  border ;  this  will  restrict  the  roots  considerably  to  the 
narrow  border  without  confining  them  to  it  entirely*  as  they 
will  find  their  way  through  the  open  brickwork,  and  when  the 
trees  are  making  too  much  wood  a  trench  may  be  taken  out 
just  clear  of  the  border  wall,  replacing  the  old  soil  or  fresh  as 
may  be  considered  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  trees  that  are  planted  in  ordinary  borders 
and  that  are  unfruitful  it  is  desirable  to  lift  the  trees  to  im- 
prove their  condition.  At  3  feet  distance  from  the  trees 
take  out  a  trench  and  remove  the  soil  from  amongst  the  roots 
with  a  fork ;  lift  the  trees  with  as  large  a  ball  of  roots  as 
possible ;  cover  the  roots  with  mats  to  prevent  their  being 
injured  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Take  out  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  36  inches,  and  4  feet  in  width.  At  the  bottom  3  feet  ^om 
the  wall  must  be  a  drain  of  3-inch  pipes  having  a  suitable  fall 
and  outlet.  In  the  case  of  a  gravelly  or  otherwise  naturally 
drained  bottom  the  drain  will  not  be  necessary,  whilst  in  the 
case  of  a  heavy  retentive  subsoil  it  will  be  desirable  to  make  a 
concrete  bottom  to  prevent  the  roots  going  down.  Place  in 
9  inches  of  rubble,  3  inches  of  chalk  or  lime  rubbish,  and  form 
a  firm  border  of  two-thirds  good  loam  and  one-third  chalk  or 
old  lime  rubbish.  In  replanting  the  trees  keep  them  a  little 
raised  above  the  general  level  of  the  border.  Planting  should 
be  done  when  the  leaves  show  indications  of  falling.  In  a 
border  of  the  width  and  composition  described  above  Fig  trees 
will  thrive  much  more  satisifactorily  than  in  one  of  greater 
width  and  formed  of  richer  material.  A  6-feet  border  is  wide 
enough  for  Fig  trees  against  garden  walls,  and  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  cx}nfine  them  to  it  by  a  solid  wall  in  front  and 
a  concreted  bottom. 

In  ordinary  well-drained  fruit  borders  Fig  trees  usually 
produce  sati^actory  crops,  the  chief  point  to  be  attended  to 
is  keeping  the  shoots  rather  thin  to  admit  light  and  air.  If 
the  trees  grow  too  luxuriantly  root-pruning  must  be  practised, 
it  being  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  inducing  a  fruitful  con* 
dition.  Root-pruning  should  be  performed  in  all  instances  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  commence  falling.  The  only  suitable  form 
for  the  Fig  against  walls  is  the  fan-shape,  and  if  the  trees  have 
but  one  stem  the  energies  of  the  plant  will  be  concentrated  on 
the  head,  whereas  when  the  trees  are  allowed  to  produce 
suckers,  as  they  do  in  abundance,  they  crowd  and  rob  the 
parent  stem.  The  great  difficulty  to  contend  against  is  over- 
luxuriance,  arising  chiefly  from  too  rich  a  soil.  As  winter 
pruning  can  only  be  practised  at  the  expense  of  the  fruits,  it 
is  advisable  to  so  train  the  trees  that  little  winter  pruning 
will  be  necessary.  It  is  usual  to  prune  in  the  spring,  but  it 
should  be  performed  as  [soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  merely  re- 
moving any  long  bare  branches  so  as  to  admit  of  well-furnished 
growths  being  trained  in  their  place,  but  if  summer  disbudding 
has  been  attended  to  there  will  be  little  need  of  the  knife. 

Disbudding  should  commence  when  the  shoots  are  about 
3  inches  long,  reserving  only  the  short-jointed  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  training-in.      This  disbudding  will  need  to  be 
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practised  up  to  August,  therefore  look  over  the  trees  frequently 
and  remoYe  all  snperfluons  shoots,  so  that  every  leaf  of  the 
future  year*s  bearing  wood  obtains  free  exposure  to  light. 
Pinch  off  tiie  young  shoots  when  they  reach  4  to  6  inches  in 
length.  Trees  that  do  not  make  more  than  a  few  inches  of 
growth  will  not  require  pinching.  In  pinching  it  is  only 
necessary  to  break  off  or  remove  the  very  tip  of  the  shoot.  To 
allow  leaves  to  form  and  then  remove  them  is  a  needless  waste 
of  the  energies  of  the  plant.  Cut  out  some  of  the  shoots 
altogether  when  they  become  too  crowded,  and  lay-in  others 
at  full  length,  except  where  it  is  necessary  to  prune  back  to 
secure  a  fresh  supply  of  young  shoots  from  the  lower  part, 
seeking  to  have  the  lower  part  and  centre  of  the  trees  equally 
furnished  with  bearing  wockJ. 

Except  near  the  coast  the  trees  require  protection  in  winter, 
which  should  be  afforded  in  December  and  removed  in  Mareh. 
Mats,^  straw,  or  spruce  branches  may  be  employed.  The  safest 
plan  is  to  loosen  the  branches  from  the  wall,  tie  them  together, 
and  cover  them  with  straw,  and  finally  with  mats  ;  but  with 
the  wood  short  and  well  ripened  the  necessity  for  protection  is 
not  so  great  as  when  the  growths  are  long  and  sappy. 

No  tree  is  so  much  benefited  by  top-dressings  and  copious 
supplies  of  water  when  swelling  the  fruit  as  the  Fig.    The  top- 
dressings  and  the  waterings  must,  however,  only  be  given  to 
trees  in  a  fruitful  state  that  have  not  a  tendency  to  grow  too 
luxuriantly.    The  top-dressing  is  of  two  kinds — one  given  in 
autumn  just  before  the  leaves  fall,  removing  the  surface  soil  or 
summer  mulching  down  to  the  roots,  replacing  it  with  turfy 
loam  with  a  tenth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  and  a  twentieth  part 
of  crushed  bones,  making  the  fresh  material  firm  about  the 
roots ;  and  the  other  is  giving  a  mulch  over  the  roots  of  short 
decayed  manure  kept  moist  by  watering  as  may  be  needful. 
In  the  warm  parts  of  the  south  of  England  Figs  may  be  grown 
and  fruited  to  advantage  in  the  form  of  low  bushes  or  open 
standards,  which  form  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  for 
caltnre  in  the  open,  the  trees  being  confined  to  single  stems, 
requiring  in  the  matter  of  pruning  the  least  attention,  as  it  is 
only  necessary  to  occasionally  thin  out  end  shorten  some  of 
the  branches.    Even  in  the  south  the  warmest  situation  must 
be  chosen,  the  soil  mpst  not  be  too  rich,  and  if  it  overlie  chalk 
or  a  gravelly  subsoil  success  will  be  more  likely.     Brown 
Turkey  is  the  best  variety  for  outdoor  culture  as  bushes  or 
standards ;  Brunswick,  though  not  so  prolific,  is  the  best  for 
cnltivation  against  wallp.— G.  Abbey. 


GLADIOLI, 

I  AM  afraid  that  this  extraordinary  season  has  to  answer  for 

the  semi-failure  of  many  flowers.    On  the  24th  of  August 

the  hay  was  lying  down  in  my  parish  soaked  with  rain,  and 

no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  cut  the  com.    The  autumn 

Show  of  cut  flowers  at  the  Crystal  Palace  was  abandoned  on 

acoonnt  of  the  dearth  of  good  autumn  flowers  this  year.    At  the 

Exeter  Show  there  was  only  one  exhibitor  in  the  open  class  for 

Gladioli  and  Roses,  and  these  were  by  no  means  good  ;  indeed 

the  Boses  were  so  bad  that  we  did  not  deem  them  worthy  of  a 

prize.     With  regard  to  Gladioli,  Mr.  Dobree  of  Wellington 

showed  some  very  good  spikes,  but  his  stand  was  uneven,  and 

some  of  the  spikes  had  very  small  flowers.    He  had  some  good 

seedlings  of  his  own,  one  of  the  best  of  which  he  was  good 

enough  to  name  after  my  wife.    There  were  no  Dahlias  and  no 

Hollyhocks  ;  only  one  stand  of  herbaceous  plants,  which  was 

so  poor  that  no  prize  was  adjudged.     The  Gladioli  of  Mr. 

Dobree,  in  spite  of   their  uneven  character,  were  the  best 

flowers  shown,  and  I  have  been  requested  to  vmte  a  few  lines 

on  the  culture  of  these  flowers. 

In  a  contemporary  of  yours  a  gentleman  has  been  strongly 
mging  the  desirability  of  leaving  the  bulbs  in  the  ground 
through  the  winter  ;  in  fact,  to  leave  them  like  Liliums.  and 
never  disturb  them  except  to  renew  the  soil.  This  is  what  I 
may  call  startHng  advice,  and  is  foreign  to  the  experience  of 
many  large  growers.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  be  called 
a  large  grower  or  not,  but  I  expend  about  £10  a  year  in 
Gladioli.  I  grow  the  plants  in  lines  between  dwarf  Roses,  and 
avery  fine  effect  they  produce.  They  bloom  long  after  the 
first  bloom  of  the  Roses  is  over,  and  the  stimulating  mixture 
I  give  the  Gladioli  causes  the  Roses  to  make  wood  at  the 
proper  time  ;  at  least  it  would  make  them  do  so  in  any  other 
soil  than  mine. 

I  never  leave  the  corms  in  the  ground  during  the  winter. 
My  practice  is  to  take  them  up  as  soon  ns  the  flower  stalk  is 
drying  up,  to  leave  them  in  the  sun  with  the  earth  on,  and  then 


to  rub  them  dry  and  put  them  away  till  April.  I  have  tried 
leaving  a  few  out  of  doors  during  the  winter,  but  these  have 
gradu^ly  died  away  till  I  have  only  one  left.  A  correspon- 
dent of  mine  who  lives  at  Chipping  Norton  writes  me  that 
a  friend  of  his  has  tried  this  practice  with  the  most  disastrous 
results.  He  left  his  corms  in  the  ground  last  season  and  lost 
nearly  every  one  of  a  collection  of  250.  His  opinion  is  the 
same  as  mine  as  to  the  mode  of  treatment. 

I  hope  this  letter  may  induce  some  large  grower  to  give  us 
his  experience.  Gladioli  are  very  expensive  whether  French 
or  English.  It  is  rather  a  stiff  price  to  pay  £10  to  £15  a 
hundred  for  them,  which  is  the  price  of  the  best  English 
varieties,  and  then  to  lose  them  is  a  rather  serious  matter. 

While  speaking  of  these  beautiful  flowers  I  desire  to  say  a 
few  words  as  to  their  value  for  church  decoration.  Harvest 
festivals  will  soon  be  being  held  all  through  the  country,  and 
I  know  of  nothing  more  suitable  for  altar  vases  than  these 
handsome  spikes ;  when  mixed  with  com,  too,  the  effect  is 
very  good.  Another  flower  most  useful  for  these  festivals  is 
Tigridia  Pavonia.  These  flowers  when  festooned  with  Wheat 
or  Barley  are  very  effective. 

I  wish  someone  would  undertake  an  election  of  Gladioli. 
The  number  of  varieties  is  so  lazge  that  to  take  up  a  list  like 
that  in  Mr.  Eelway's  catalogue  and  try  to  select  a  limited 
quantity  from  it  is  a  most  bewildering  labour.  Will  any 
large  g^wer  give  a  list  of  the  very  best  varieties?  This 
wim  information  respecting  them  and  their  culture  would  be 
valuable  to  others  besides — John  B.  M.  Camm. 


FORCING  STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  your  correspondent  Mr.  Brotherston,  on 
page  184,  that  it  is  imwise  to  criticise  those  who  differ  from 
you  in  opinion  or  practice,  particularly  when  the  vmter  has 
not  carefully  studied  the  reasons  on  which  that  difference  is 
based.  It  is  evident  from  the  style  of  Mr.  Brotherston 's 
remarks,  either  that  he  does  not  know  the  object  of  my  notes, 
not  having  attentively  read  the  articles  which  preceded  them 
on  the  same  subject,  or  that  he  has  only  perused  them  in  a 
very  careless  manner.  I  think  that  every  correspondent  ought 
to  be  most  careful  not  to  put  a  wrong  construction  on  the 
writings  of  another.  If  Mr.  Brotherston  will  oblige  me  by 
kindly  reading  my  notes  on  page  143,  he  cannot  then  fail  to 
see  that  I  am  setting  two  systems  of  culture  side  by  side  in 
order  to  show  the  great  advantage  the  one  possesses  over  the 
other.  The  first  system,  in  which  the  plants  are  separated 
from  the  parent  plant  and  placed  in  small  pots,  being  the  one 
advocatea  by  Mr.  Ogle,  which  I  entirely  condemn  ;  the  other 
system — viz.,  that  of  layering  into  fruiting  pots,  being  the  one 
I  adopt.  Mr.  Brotherston  according  to  his  own  account  does 
not  force  Strawberries,  and  as  he  admits  he  has  never  seen 
the  first  system  (Mr.  Qgle's)  practised,  I  may  fairly  infer 
that  he  is  not  so  competent  to  judge  of  the  respective  merits 
of  plants  grown  under  the  two  systems  as  those  who  practise 
them  and  have  the  plants  standing  side  by  side. 

Plants  grown  in  3-inch  pots  in  close  &ames  might  be  con- 
sidered by  many  growers  fairly  good,  but  when  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  plants  grown  under  the  other  system  we  should 
not  hesitate  in  calling  them  '  weak  and  puny.'  It  is  only  by 
comparison  that  we  are  able  to  judge  of  their  respective  merits. 
Kow  with  regard  to  the  washing  of  small  pots  I  would  ask, 
Is  it  customary  amongst  gardenera  to  use  them  dirty  ?  If  so,  I 
suggest  that  the  sooner  the  practice  is  discontinued  the  better. 
Lastly,  as  to  removing  plants  from  one  pot  to  another.  After 
long  and  careful  observation  I  have  arrived  at  the  condition 
that  they  cannot  be  removed  (from  dirty  pots  especially)  with- 
out the  roots  being  more  or  less  injured,  consequently  the  plants 
receive  a  check  which  will  be  perceptible  in  proportion  as  they 
are  of  hardy  or  delicate  constitution. — Wm.  Babbney. 


FRANCOA  RAMOSA. 

This  plant  is  too  rare  now,  and  the  request  of  "  Wylb 
Savage  '  for  information  respecting  white  decorative  flowera 
for  bouquets,  chaplets,  wreaths,  &c.,  reminded  me  to  send  you 
a  flower  spray.  The  same  circumstance  reminded  me  to  look  for 
information  respecting  it.  Imagine  my  surprise  at  not  finding 
the  least  reference  to  it  in  plant  catalogues  to  which  I  have 
access.  So  beautiful  is  it  with  me  that  several  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen have  driven  considerable  distances  to  see  it.  It  is  now 
in  flower,  and  forms  a  splendid  contrast  with  Pelargoniums, 
Coleuses,  Alpine  Cyclamens  (now  flowering),  Tuberous  Begonias, 
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Lilie.«,  Fuchsias,  Gesneras,  and  Achimcnos.  I  have,  therefore, 
no  hesitation  in  saying  a  word  in  favour  of  its  extended  cul- 
tivation, esjHicially  as  that  is  so  easy.  It  is  a  perennial,  and 
propagaged  by  8eedy,  or  divisions  of  the  plant  after  flowering, 
it  produces  seed  freely,  but  there  will  be  a  greater  certainty 
of  fructification  under  glass.  It  is  not  quite  hardy,  but  I 
believe  there  arc  iustances  in  favourable  localities  where  it  has 
tiowered  freely  outside.  The  leaves  are  also  handsome,  and  con- 
trast well  with  other  greenhouse  or  window  plants.  I  know  of 
no  other  window  plant  so  handsouie.  that  will  bear  so  much 
hardship,  and  with  so  little  injurious  results.  With  the  aid  of 
occasional  applications  of  liquid  manure  it  has  flowered  freely 
in  a  5-inch  pot,  and  when  grown  on  slowlj--  and  not  forced 
very  few  white  flowers,  excepting  perhaps  Orchids,  remain  so 
long  in  bloom. — W.  J.  M.,  Ch^nwcl. 


THE  STAPLEFORD  ROSES. 

'*  Have  you  seen  the  Stapleford  Roses  ?'"  "  What  do  you 
think  of  Bennett's  Roses  ?"  are  questions  which  I  have  been 
asked  scores  of  times  this  season.  *' We  hear  a  great  deal  of 
them/'  it  was  said  over  and  over  again  ;  "  but  no  one  seems  to 
care  to  exhibit  them,  and  there  is  too  much  of  the  dark  horse 
about  tb^m."  To  all  this  I  was  obliged  to  plead  ignorance, 
for  I  had  not  seen  them ;  and  so  about  a  mouth  ago,  on 
ray  way  to  Taunton.  I  dttfrmincd  to  spend  some  time  at 
Staplefoi'd,  examine  the  Roses  for  myself,  and  report  progress. 
Happily  in  this  dreary  season  I  cbosc  a  very  line  da^  ;  and  so, 
although  a  considerable  amount  of  mud  was  clingmg  to  my 
boots,  there  was  no  moisture  overhead,  and  I  was  enabled  to 
inspect  the  experiments  that  are  being  carried  on,  notes  on 
which  I  now  give  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 

Stapleford  i^  not  an  easily  accessible  place.  It  is  nine  miles 
from  Salisbury  and  four  from  Wilton.  You  can  procure  at  the 
latter  place  a  cojiveyauce  at  the  Pembroke  Arms,  and  after  a 
drive  presenting  no  important  features  aiTive  at  your  destina- 
tion. Mr.  Bennett's  house  is  a  good,  new,  square-built  farm 
residence,  suggesting  ideas  of  comfort  and  ease,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  a  greoubouse  which  catches  the  eye,  not  j^mrticu- 
larly  suggestive  of  floriculture. 

Mr.  Bennett's  mind  had  long  been  exercised  on  the  subject  of 
Roses.  He  had  grown  them,  had  visited  the  French  nurserieSi 
had  bought  some  from  the  French  Rose -growers,  and  had  been 
'*done''  by  them,  notably  iu  the  case  of  I)uche.ss  of  Edinburgh 
(which  had  been  substituted  for  Duchesse  de  Vallombroea, 
the  Rose  he  believed  that  he  bad  bought),  and  of  which  he 
destroyed  ii?e  thousand  when  he  found  out  the  deceit  prac- 
tised on  him.  He  has  sent  out,  too.  a  Rose  which  has  not 
received  the  recognition  it  deserves — Mabel  Morrison,  obtained 
at  Leicester  ;  but  he  had  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  arti* 
ticial  fecundation  had  not  been  resorted  to,  and  that  the  beau- 
titvX  Roses  wo  now  have  are  the  result  of  chance  hvbridisation. 
I  remember  some  years  ago  visiting  old  M.  Margottin  at  Bourg- 
la-Beine,  and  his  telling  me  that  he  thought  raisers  had  been 
depending  too  much  on  the  Jacqueminot  strain,  and  that 
be  meant  to  return  to  some  of  the  older  Roses.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  planted  in  a  corner  of  his  garden  under  cover 
a  numbei'  of  varieties  for  producing  seed,  but  I  am  not  certain 
whether  be  used  artiflcial  iecundatiou  or  whether  he  relied  on 
natural  causes :  nothing  came  of  it,  and  he  has  not  sent 
out  a  good  Rase  since.  Indeed  tho  effects  of  artificial  hybrid- 
ising are  oltentimes  disappointing.  I  have  known  it  tried 
with  Verbenas,  where  little  succe^  attended,  and  where  all  the 
efforts  of  the  grower  were  distanced  by  a  chance  seedling  that 
came  up  in  a  walk ;  and  when  such  grand  Rosea  as  Marie 
Baumano,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Marechal  Xicl,  and  others  are  the 
results  of  chance  hybridising  it  may  well  be  asked,  Can  you 
better  these  ]  Perhaps  not  in  tbeir  {)eculiar  line  ;  but  that 
there  are  desiderata  not  yet  obtained  amongst  Roses  few  are 
likely  to  question.  A  yellow  Hybrid  Perpetual  is  wanted,  and 
also  a  dark  crimson  Tea.  Moreover,  many  of  the  so-called 
Hybrid  Perpctuals  do  not  deserve  the  name.  They  give  a 
quantity  of  bloom  in  the  summer,  and  some  send  out  flowering 
.«ihoot8  from  whence  blooms  ma}'  be  obtained  in  autumn  ; 
but  many  never  bloom  a  second  time,  while  all  of  them  send 
out  flowerless  shoots.  What  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  ought  to  be 
is  a  Rose  that,  like  the  Tea  Rose,  is  ever  blooming  and  never 
producing  a  shoot  that  has  not  a  flower  bud :  and  a  white 
H.P.  the  size  and  form  of  Charles  Lefebvre  or  Marie  Baumann 
would  be  hailed  as  a  very  Koh-i-noor  amongst  Roses. 

It  was,  then,  to  attain  these  objects  that  Mr.  Bennett  set 
himself.  He  knew  the  fickle  nature  of  our  English  climate,  and 


how  difflcult  it  is  to  obtain  in  some  seasons  good  healthy  seed: 
so  the  mother  plants  he  determined  shoiild  be  grown  in  pots 
and  placed  in  the  house  when  the  time  of  Roses  came  on.  The 
varieties  he  selected  as  seed-bearing  plants  were  chiefly  Alba 
Rosea  and  President,  and  with  these  he  crossed  various  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  I  saw  one  plant  of  Alba  Rosea,  of  which  every 
flower  had  been  crossed  and  each  stem  labelled  with  the  variety 
employed  to  fertilise  it,  and  every  pip  was  full  of  good  seed. 
These  plants  had  been  prepared  for  some  time  before  they 
were  used  for  seed.  Thus  every  care  has  been  taken  to  effect 
the  desired  end. 

The  soil  on  which  Mr.  Bennett  grows  his  Roses,  and  where 
we  were  to  look  for  the  result  of  his  experiment,  is  simply  an 
open  field  of  indifferent  chalky  soil — soil  that  will  not  grow 
Wheat,  and  only  fairly  Barley.  The  stock  that  he  uses  is  the 
seedling  Briar,  and  on  this  he  grows  not  only  his  own  seedlings 
but  a  large  collection  of  named  sorts.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  flowers  are  not,  any  of  them,  such  as  we  might  see  on  the 
Rose  soils  of  Hertfordshire  or  Essex. 

And  now  what  has  Mr.  Bennett  done  ?  Has  he  obtained  s 
yellow  Perpetual  ?  No  ;  nor  do  I  think  as  yet  he  is  likely  to 
do  so.  He  had  at  the  time  I  was  there  two  on  which  he  relied 
with  hope.  One  was  a  seedling  from  Mabel  Morrison  crossed 
with  Mar^chal  Niel,  another  Mabel  Morrison  crossed  with 
Canari.  These  were  not  in  flower  ;  the  buds  were  showing  a 
little  yellow  tinge  outside  which  looked  promising,  but  I  have 
since  heard  from  him  that  neither  of  them  has  come  yellow, 
although  the  latter  has  developed  into  a  grand  Rose.  Mr. 
Bennett  says,  should  this  be  the  case  that  neither  of  them  show 
signs  of  being  yellow,  it  will  be  useless  to  persevere  with  Mabel 
Morrison  as  a  seed  plant  for  yellows,  and  I  think  it  more  likely 
to  obtain  a  good  yellow  from  a  pink  H.P.  or  even  a  darker 
Rose.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  a  yellow  Hybrid  Per- 
petual is  still  in  the  future. 

Has  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  really  crimson  Tea  ?  To 
this  I  say  Yes,  for  that  Duke  of  Connaaght  is  such  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  coo  sanguine  antici^tion 
that  "  this  will  probably  prove  to  be  the  finest  crmuoii 
Rose  in  any  section."  It  is  not  that,  but  it  is  a  crimson  Tea; 
its  foliage  is  that  of  a  Tea  Rose,  the  bud  is  lengthened  as  in 
that  class,  and  not  a  shoot  even  on  the  smallest  plant  but 
bears  a  flower.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  and  so  continuous  is 
the  flowering,  that  a  florist  at  Tottenham  has  purchased  all 
that  Mr.  Bennett  can  supply  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  crimson 
Roses  during  the  winter  months.  This  Rose  was  in  the  hep 
on  Christmas,  1877,  so  that  as  it  has  been  increased  by  the 
thousand,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  it  has  not  had  much 
time  to  develope  large  flowers.  It  is  a  seedling  from  President 
crossed  with  Louis  Van  Houtte.  Michael  Saunders  is  another 
fine  Rose,  a  seedling  from  President  and  M.  Victor  Verdier, 
with  most  decided  Tea  blood  in  it.  It  is  large,  of  good  form, 
colour  a  curious  shade  of  pink,  and  with  a  most  decided  Tea 
perfume.  This  is  the  most  likely  Rose  I  saw  to  please  exhibi- 
tors generally.  Viscountess  Falmouth,  a  cross  between  Presi- 
dent and  Moss  Soupert  et  Netting,  is  a  very  extraordinary 
plant,  and  the  flower  Is  distinct  in  its  colouring,  delicate  pink, 
i  the  back  of  the  petals  darker,  and  very  sweet  scented.  Beauty 
of  Stapleford,  a  cross  between  Alba  Rosea  and  Comtesse 
d^Oxford,  has  large  flowers  of  good  shape ;  outer  petals  pinkish 
rose,  shading  to  a  deep  rose  centre. 

And  now  as  to  the  question  which  has  been  asked  me  so 
often,  and  which,  if  I  did  not  anticipate  it,  would  be  asked 
again  after  reading  these  notes.  Are  they  good  exhihitioa 
Roses  ?  and  has  Mr.  Bennett  succeeded  in  his  proposed  attempt  ? 
The  first  question  I  do  not  feel  quite  entitled  to  answer.  Those 
that  I  saw  in  bloom— Michael  Saunders,  Viscountess  Falmouth, 
and  Beauty  of  Stapleford,  I  imagine  would,  in  a  good  Rose  soil 
and  after  they  have  had  a  little  fair  play,  prove  good  show 
Boses.  I  have  always  deprecated  the  notion  of  forming  ft 
decided  opinion  on  new  French  Roses  the  first  season,  for  thw 
very  reason — they  get  so  hacked  and  cutaboutandputtbrongn 
such  unnatural  courses  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  them ; 
and  I  say  the  same  here.  I  think  Mr.  Bennett  has  made  two 
mistakes.  He  sent  out  too  many  at  once.  We  all  know  how 
few  amongst  the  sixty  or  seventy  Roses  sent  out  by  Freacfl 
nurserymen  every  year  turn  out  worth  keeping,  even  althoi^n 
they  come  from  a  dozen  different  raisers.  We  rarely  ^**JJJ 
above  three  or  four  of  them  in  our  gardens ;  and  however  gooQ 
the  Stapleford  Roses  may  be,  there  is  at  once  a  doubt  on  tM 
rosarian's  mind — "  All  cannot  surely  be  good ;  and  if  BOt, 
which  am  I  to  have  ?"  I  think  it  most  Ukely  that  s^e  oi 
these  will  take  their  place  on  the  exhibition  table,  as  there  is 
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%  norelty  of  oolonring  in  them  which  will  form  a  good  contrast 
to  many  kinds  we  already  have.  I  am  also  certain  that  Mr. 
Bennett  is  on  the  right  tnck.  He  was,  I  think,  in  too  great 
a  hurry  to  briniz:  his  Roses  out.  He  would  have  given  them  a 
better  chance  had  he  waited  another  season,  bat  I  am  sare 
SDch  an  intelligent  method  of  procedure  must  produce  good 
Jesuits.  I  have  already  mentioned  a  Rose  which  he  hoped  would 
come  yellow,  a  cross  between  Mabel  Morrison  and  Canari.  He 
has  been  disappointed  in  its  colour,  but  I  have  a  letter  from 
him  in  which  he  says  that  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  flower 
and  is  most  enthusiastic  in  its  praises.  He  describes  it  as 
"  exactly  in  the  way  c^  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  much  larger 
and  much  fuller,  and  quite  distinct ;  a  brighter  salmon  pink 
without  the  least  shading.  Of  the  thousands  that  have  bloomed 
here  not  one  has  at  all  come  near  this  one.  I  have  sent  a 
mniniiger  to  London  to  try  and  get  a  faithful  drawing  taken 
erf  it" 

Such,  then,  are  my  views  about  these  Roses.  I  am  qnite 
sore  tfaftt  they  are  a  very  inteiesting  addition  to  our  Jlosea, 
sod  that  no  lover  of  &e  flower  will  rei^t  adding  some 
of  them  at  least  to  their  gardbens ;  a&d  I  think,  too.  that  all 
maiiaas  will  wish  Mr.  Bennett  spoooss  in  his  painstaking 
endeavour  to  impart  novelty  to  oar  Rose  lists.  We  seem  in 
some  classes  to  have  reached  a  point  beyond  which  it  is  hopeless 
to  tiy  to  go ;  but  there  are  others,  and  those  on  which  Mr. 
Bemnett  is  at  work,  which  will  reward  him  and  add  fresh 
eBjoyment  to  the  lovers  of  the  queen  of  flowers. — ^D.,  JDeaL 


GRAPES  WITHOUT  FIRE  HEAT. 

Ih  the  report  of  the  GlamoigaBshnc  Show  it  is  stated  that 

Mr.  J.  Muir  was  awarded  the  second  prissc  for  Black  Ham- 

bntgh  Grapes  "*  ripened  without  fire  heat.'*     The  sentence 

qootod  appears  to  me  to  require  a  little  explanation.    I  have 

seen  houses   of   Black   Hamburgh  Grspes  in  the  sooth  of 

London  this  year  in  some  of  which  the  utmost  advantage 

has  been  taken  of  son  heat  when  there  has  been  any,  and 

yet  the  Grapes  are  only  just  commencing  to  o(^oar,   and 

will  not   ripen  nnless  we  have  Ave   or  six  weeks  of  an- 

intenrnpted  sunny  weather.     The  vineries  to  which  I  refer 

have  no  heating  appaiatas  connected  witti  them.    The  non- 

ripening  of  the  Giupes  is  cansing  disappointment,  which  has 

not  been  lessened  by  the  record  of  Mr.  Mutr's  sacsess.     It 

appears  to  nte  important  to  know  if  the  Vmes  at  Margam 

¥m  which  have  prodaced  ripe  Grapes  withoat  fire  heat  in 

the  autoain,  were  started  with  the  aid  of  fire  heat  in  (he 

spring.    If  this  was  not  the  case  Mr.  Mvir  must  either  have  a 

nsrj  early  variety  of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  or  the  climate  of 

GhuBorgansbire  is  especially  salubrioas  and    far  exceeding 

that  of  most  districts  of  the  country.  Black  Hambaigh  Grapes 

can  be  ripened  *<  without  Are  heat "  in  ordinary  seasons,  but 

the  instance  rsfened  to  is  the  only  one  which  I  have  noticed 

of  their  having  ripened  wholly  with  the  aid  of  snn  heat  this 

year.— A.  C.  M. 


DESPONTAINIA  SPINOSA. 

Hob  beanty  of  thia  evergrsee  Chilian  sbmb  when  in  fbwer 
is  so  great  as  to  indeoe  a  feeling  of  r^ret  that  any  mis- 
ooDoeptioii  of  its  rsal  value  as  a  decorative  plant  should  exist. 
Twenty-fonr  years  ago  it  had  been  planted  out  in  an  open 
border  at  Sxeier,  at^  proved  very  fhee-fiowering  and  quite 
baidy.  Two  yean  ago^  at  this  seaaon  of  tiie  year,  I  saw  nu- 
merooa  gronps  and  single  specimens  of  it  thoroughly  esta- 
blished in  the  gardens  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  sli  of  them 
thickly  clothed  with  deep  green,  glossy,  Hoily4ikc  foliage, 
and  with  many  of  the  tobuiar  nendant  flowers  still  in  the  full 
brflliancy  of  their  mingled  cwoars  of  scarlet  and  yellow,  to 
which  the  foliage  forma  sudi  an  admirable  foil.  In  height 
they  ranged  from  a  yard  to  5  leet  with  a  somewhat  formal 
and  erect  habit  of  growth,  which  rendered  them  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye  in  groops  than  when  planted  singly.  Very  lately  I 
saw  a  small  plant  that  had  been  growing  in  the  open  garden 
at  Bnxted  Park  for  some  years  and  is  quite  hardy.  This  has 
the  ordinary  rigid  growth,  but  in  the  garden  at  Biambletye 
there  is  one  well  established  in  a  border  that  has  long  shoots 
btanched  and  spreading,  and  foliage  more  sparsely  set  with 
marginal  spines  than  the  ordinary  type.  Other  plants  of  it  at 
Bnonfoietye  have  developed  individual  peculiarities.  All  of 
them,  however,  passed  unscathed  through  the  severities  of  last 
winter,  which,  I  think,  affords  conclusive  proof  that  we  have 
hoe  not  a  mere  greenhouse  shrub  as  was  erroneously  supposed, 


but  an  addition  to  our  collection  of  choice  hardy  shrubs  that 
will  much  enhance  the  beauty  of  mixed  groups,  as  well  as 
afford  us  a  distinct  and  novel  feature  when  grouped  alone,  in 
the  southern  counties  at  any  rate.  Mr.  Jenks  informs  me  that 
its  flowers  emit  a  peculiar  and  nj^rceable  perfume,  of  which 
important  property  I  bad  not  hitherto  been  aware,  and  am 
desirous  of  learning  if  it  has  l)ecQ  commonly  observed,  or  is 
peculiar  to  the  Bmniblctyc  ppecimcns  alone— E.  LuCKHUBST. 


COTTAGE  HOirnCULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

YARDLEY  WOOD  SHOW. 

Some  months  back  an  interest itip  correspondence  was  carried  on 
in  yoor  Journal,  the  ■iihject  being  "CWagers'  Horticul»ural 
Societies."  A  certain  -  YonKKHiftE  CrRATE  '*  gave  yonr  readers 
the  peseimSstA*  view  on  the  unbject.  From  that  moment  I  deter- 
mined to  establish  fnch  a  society  here,  and  hope  that  you  will 
allow  me  npace  to  report  njion  owr  first  Exhibition  which  was  held 
on  September  8rd.  1  cncIoi«e  TouiMir  schedule  of  prizes  and  rules  of 
the  Society. 

I  qnite  agree  with  the  **yoRK«HiaB  Ccratr"  that  there  is 
much  tronble  and  annoyance  to  Iw  exiierienced  by  those  who  have 
to  start  and  manage  these  exhibition**,  but  surely  the  result  repays 
us  all  such  trouble  a  thouj-and  times.  The  social  and  moral 
character  of  one's  parish  is  mar^-ellously  improved  in  spite  of  the 
east  wind  blown  by  the  very  few  i-eally  disappointed  exhibitors. 
But  I  must  at  once  come  to  result".  This  is  a  small  country  parish 
without  gentry,  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  vet  we  had  a  subscrip- 
tion list  of  about  £18  ;  pevenil  friends  outside  the  parish  of  course 
helping.  We  voted  about  £15  for  prizes,  and  adveitised  freely. 
I  wrote  letters  to  friends,  am at<»nrs  and  nurserymen.  Mr.  Chaiies 
Turner,  Messrs.  Cranston,  and  Messrs.  Perkins  of  Ooventry,  at  eaoe 
supported  me  and  promised  to  stnd  Hoses  for  exhibition.  Ix>cal 
nurserymen  with  but  two  exceptions  sent  glorious  collections  of 
foliage  plants  and  flowers.  Local  amateurs  povred  iabo  our  two 
tents  gracd  specimen  pla»t«  of  all  sorts,  with  such  fruits  aa  Biaes, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Gr«i)ea.  We  bad  a  fine  day  and  took 
nearly  £8  at  the  gate,  so  we  find  ourselves  with  a  good  round  sum 
in  hand  in  case  of  a  rainy  day  next  year. 

But  I  must  say  a  word  about  the'  Show.  Everybody  was  more 
than  satisfied.  The  Roses  were  reiy  good  considering  all  thiags. 
Messrs.  Perkins  staged  son>e  wonderfully  fresh  and  large  blooms  ; 
perhaps  the  best  were  Alfred  Colomb,  Leopold  I.,  L»lia,  Sophie 
Ooquerelle,  Annie  Wood  (marvel  kmsly  tine)  and  Marguerite  Brassac 
(or  Charles  Lofebvre  ?)  ?  even  Mr.  Perkins  was  not  swre  which  it 
really  was.  Mr.  Chariea  Turner's  and  Messrs.  Cranston's  were  not 
so  fresh  as  Messrs.  Perkins',  for  they  had  been  cut  the  previous 
day,  quite  twenty-four  houra  before  the  Show  was  open.  However, 
all  were  much  admired,  and  many  of  the  cottagers  declared  that 
they  had  never  seen  ••  real "  llosea  before.  Let  my  brothers  in  the 
cloth  take  heart  when  they  read  that  the  first  nurseiTnacn  in 
England  will  take  the  trouble  to 'send  boxes  of  Roses  a  hntidred 
miles  in  order  to  encourape  cottage  horticnlture.  1  may  add,  too. 
that  Messrs.  R.  Smith  ^  Co.  of  Worcester  gave  a  prise  of  six  Rose 
trees  (to  be  delivered  in  November)  to  that  cottager  who  Staged 
the  best  six  distinct  Roses,  and  Mr.  Perkins  one  of  the  Jadges 
told  sae  that  the  prisse  xras  well  earned.  Mr.  R.  H.  Verlegans. 
F.R.H.8.,  of  The  Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Bdgbastoa,  exhibited 
splendid  specimens  of  Seafortbia  elegans,  Areca  lutesoens,  Cocoe 
Weddelliana,  Curcnligo  recurvata  variegata,  also  some  vctj  fine 
plants  of  Lilinm  auratnm,  lancifolium  album,  and  lancifolium 
Bpeciosnm.  Perhaps  their  be.«t  exhibit  was  a  very  healthy  speci- 
men plant  of  the  favourite  Allamanda  Henderson!.  Mr.  Hewitt 
of  the  Solihull  Nurseries  also  sent  a  splendid  collection  of  plafits, 
including  among  many  others  Hydrangea  panicnlata  granai^ora, 
Pancmtium  fragrans,  a  good  collection  of  Pelargoniums,  Cala- 
diums,  and  Palms.  All  w^re  arranged  with  oonsnmsDate  taste.  I 
will  only  say  now  that  we  had  a  financial  as  well  as  hortiealtotal 
sucoess,and  I  verily  believe  that  pluck  and  perseverance  has  beaten 
the  bad  season,  and  that  we  have  soundly  established  the  Yardley 
Wood  Cottagers'  Horticultural  Society. — J.  A.  W. 

(CARDIFF. 
The  Directors  of  the  Cardiff  Workmen's  CotUge  Company 
(Limited),  who  have  bnilt  upwards  of  three  hnndi^ed  artieaas' 
dwellings  at  CJardiff,  have  been  holding  a  flower  show  on  a  some- 
what novel  principle.  It  so  happens  that  the  Company's  propertv 
is  in  one  block  of  a  dosen  short  streets,  and  not  intermixed  with 
other  premises,  and  as  a  l^ige  number  of  the  tenants  cultivate 
window  plants  it  was  snjrjrcfted  by  the  Secretary,  and  cordially 
approved  by  the  Directors,  that  the  distribution  of  a  few  prizes  to 
the  best  cxamplcB  would  be  a  preat  enconi*agement  to  the  promo- 
tion of  so  laudable  a  ta^^te  in  the  future.  It  was  considered  best 
to  make  the  awards  on  the  )tlants  as  they  stood  in  their  places  in 
the  windows,  so  saving  all  trouble  in  removal,  and  bringing  into 
play  the  taste  of  the  competitors  in  the  artistic  ari-angemcnt  as 
well  as  in  the  qnality  of  the  i)lants.  The  duties  of  Judge  were 
undertaken  at  the  refjue>t  of  the  Directors  by  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
head  gardener  to  the  Marc]uis  of  Bute,  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
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Companj,  and  on  whose  land  the  houees  are  built.  The  compe- 
tition being  open  to  all  the  tenants,  and  entrance  fees  not  being 
asked  for,  the  namber  of  exhibitors  was  large,  amounting  to  146  f 
and  although  some  could  count  only  as  indications  of  good  inten- 
tions for  the  future,  the  great  proportion  of  really  good  examples 
were  quite  worthy  the  exercbe  of  the  well-known  skill  and  ex- 
perience of  the  Judge  in  making  the  awards.  The  prize  fund  was 
contributed  bv  the  Directors  and  the  builders  and  contractors 
concerned  in  the  erection  of  the  cottages. 

Among  so  many  excellent  examples  it  would  be  difficult  to  note 
individual  excellencies,  but  a  few  remarks  from  the  Judge  may 
be  useful  as  a  guide  for  the  future.  Mr.  Petti^rew  says,  **  He  was 
surprised  to  find  so  many  good  examples  of  window  gardening  in 
a  district  so  lately  formed  as  the  cottages,  and  he  considers  the 
action  of  the  Directors  in  originating  a  show  of  this  kind  as  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  deserving  of  cordial  support.  It 
will  be  the  means  of  developing  amongst  those  workmen  a  taste 
for  window  gardening  and  a  love  of  flowers,  the  cultivation  of 
which  affords  so  much  enjoyment,  and  tends  in  a  great  measure  to 
counteract  the  evil  effects  of  the  pubUc  house."  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Pettigrew  said  he  met  with  much  difficulty  in  judging  so 
many  streets  for  the  first  prize,  and  suggested  that  in  future  a 
first,  second,  and  third  prize  might  be  given  to  each  street. 


TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  PEAS. 

Had  Mr.  Eeetley  (page  190)  confined  his  remarks  to  the 
Peas  that  he  had  grown  he  would  have  had  some  sort  of  a 
case  against  me,  but  he  has  done  precisely  what  he  reproaches 
me  for  doing.  I  referred  to  Peas  grown  by  Mr.  Iggulden,  Mr. 
Keetley  refers  to  Peas  grown  by  Mr.  Cooling  and  *' several 
others  "  whom  be  does  not  even  name.  It  is  a  little  amusing 
to  be  told  that  had  I  grown  the  Peas  in  the  Orsett  HaU  Gardens 
for  myself  I  should  have  found  the  two  varieties  mixed.  That 
is  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Iggulden  for  g^wing  them  so  true,  to 
which  he  is  quite  welcome  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  assisted 
to  gather  the  Peas,  to  shell  them,  and  to  eat  them.  The  rows 
were  examined  most  carefully,  and  I  am  able  to  say  the  varieties 
were  not  mixed,  and  if  Mr.  Keetley  asserts  the  contrary  I  am 
obliged  to  tell  him  that,  not  having  seen  the  rows  I  referred 
to,  he  is  not  competent  to  judge  on  the  matter.  If  he  will 
again  refer  to  my  article  on  page  123  he  will  find  that  I 
specially  restricted  myself  to  the  Peas  grown  at  Orsett,  and  I 
have  not  a  word  to  retract  I  am  glcMl  to  say  that  my  eyes 
are  sufficiently  good  to  detect  green  from  white  pods  and  Peas, 
and  smooth  from  wrinkled,  and  I  think  my  palate  is  suffi- 
ciently sensitive  to  perceive  the  difference  between  Peas  that 
are  mealy  and  Peas  that  are  buttery.  So  distinct  were  the 
two  Peas  at  Orsett  that  I  am  certain  that  no  unprejudiced 
person  could  have  pretended  that  they  were  Identical.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Iggulden's  opinions,  Messrs.  Carters' 
action,  nor  Mr.  Culverwell's  oversight.  I  simply  recorded 
what  I  saw  and  tasted,  and  never  thought  of  causing  either 
pleasm:^  or  pain  to  individuals,  least  of  all  to  Mr.  Keetley, 
who  for  some  reason  appears  to  be  more  discomposed  even  than 
Mr.  Culverwell ;  in  fact  I  simply  told  about  the  Peas  at  Orsett 
what  Mr.  Keetley  cannot  possibly  controvert,  the— Tbuth. 

Although  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keetley  at  page  190  are 
directed  to  "  Tbuth  "  it  is  very  evident  they  app^  to  all  those 
who  have  written  about  the  distinctness  of  Telephone  Pea  in 
this  Journal,  and  as  one  of  them  I  must  inform  Mr.  Keetley 
that  his  teachings  may  be  accurate  so  far  as  his  own  crops  and 
those  he  has  seen  are  concerned,  but  he  is  wrong  in  trying  to 
make  out  that  the  character  he  imputes  to  Telephone  is  its 
correct  one  in  all  cases.  I  readily  admit  that  he  may  have 
found  some  of  the  pods  *'  light  green  "  and  others  "  dark  green," 
and  I  would  like  to  know  on  which  variety  of  Pea  this  cannot 
be  observed;  but  no  person  would  think  of  making  this  a 
leading  point  to  judge  the  distinctness  of  the  Pea  by,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  the  light  green  or  dark  green  in  the  pods 
are  often  only  indications  of  age.  All  Pea  pods  when  they 
become  slightly  old  assume  a  light  colour,  while  the  younger 
ones  on  the  same  stem  remain  diark  green.  I  never  saw  a  Pea 
or  its  differences  more  fully  and  accurately  described  than  Tele- 
phone was  by  "Truth,"  and  so  fiir  as  my  experience  and 
observation  of  it  in  the  garden  here  goes  I  entirely  coincide 
with  him. — J.  MuiR,  Margam, 


Gloibe  de  Nancy  Begonia. — Eeferring  to  the  remarks 
about  this  variety  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture^  August  21st, 
page  145, 1  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Wm.  Potten  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  varieties  we  have.    I  would  like  to  have  your 


opinion  of  the  enclosed  flower,  which  has  been  taken  off  a 
small  plant  only  6  inches  high  and  at  present  quite  covered 
with  bloom,  each  flower  being  |)erfectly  double  and  folly 
3  inches  in  diameter.  The  one  I  send  having  been  too  long  on 
the  plant  is  now,  as  you  will  see,  rather  old. — O.  G.  Robebts. 

[It  is  the  finest  flower  we  have  ever  seen,  and  resembles  a 
Turban  Ranunculus. — Ei>8.] 

BITTON  VICARAGE. 

BiTTON  is  a  very  pleasantly  situated  village  about  midway  be- 
tween Bath  and  Bristol,  and  as  it  lies  in  a  valley  through  which 
the  river  Avon  flows  evidences  of  luxuriant  growth  in  both  p;is- 
tures  and  foliage  are  seen  all  around  it.  The  trees  are  flne ;  and 
this  year,  while  it  has  been  bad  for  most  things,  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally good  for  foliage,  the  constant  moisture  suiting 
them,  while  the  bitter  east  winds  were  over  before  the  young 
leaves  burst  forth,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  a  greater 
wealth  of  foliage  than  there  is  at  present.    A  situation  like 
this  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  frosts ;  and  although,  generally 
speaking,  the  Bath  district  is  mild  and  genial,  yet  in  the  last 
winter  it  (so  trying  everywhere)  fell  witiii  peculiar  severity  on 
the  west  of  Englimd,  and  hence  very  lamentable  gaps  have 
have  been  made  in  the  choice  collection  of  herbaceous  plants 
and  shrubs  for  which  the  vicarage  g^arden  of  Bitton  is  so 
famous.    As  we  went  round  the  garden  it  was  with  many  a 
sigh  of  regret  that  Mr.  Ellacombe  pointed  out  here  a  wall  com- 
pletely denuded  of  its  creepers,  here  a  gap  made  by  a  choice 
shrub  having  been  killed,  in  another  place  a  plant  that  had 
been  cut  down  struggling  up  again  into  life,  in  another  place  a 
label,  which  was  aU  that  remained  where  a  plant  ought  to  have 
been,  and  to  such  a  lover  of  the  hardy  garden  as  Mr.  Ellacombe 
this  is  no  sUght  trial.    Many  of  the  plants  have  a  histoiy; 
have  been  collected  on  some  pleasant  tour,  and   bring  to 
memory  some  lovely  spot  in  Alpine  scenery  or  the  mountain 
districts  of  our  own  land  ;  others  have  been  the  gifts  of  friends 
of  whom  some  are  in  the  '*  Land  o*  the  leal."  and  so  the  losses 
are  more  than  their  mere  intrinsic  worth.    The  garden  is  one 
which  would  in  no  way  strike  ih&  ordinary  visitor.    You  see 
no  grand  blaze  of  colour,  no  polychromes  or  carpet  bedding 
which  are  the  special  pride  and  glory  of  many  a  vicarage. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  method— any  spot  that  is  most  suitable 
for  any  particular  plant  is  seized  upon ;  and  hence  all  primness, 
and,  indeed,  if  one  must  say  it,  neatness,  is  taken  away.  To  some 
people  indeisd  such  a  garden  is  an  abomination.    A  near  neigh- 
bour of  mine  took  the  duty  of  a  brother  parson  who  is  &med 
for  his  herbaceous  plants.    Of  course  as  my  friend  had  a  large 
garden  of  his  own  I  imagined  he  would  have  been  dehghted, 
and  with  a  touch  of  envy  almost  I  asked  him,  '*  Well,  what 
did  you  think  of  Blank's  garden  ?"    His  reply  was,  ''Jteftrem 
horreieo.     Never  saw  sndi  an  untidy  place  in  my  life ;  and 
there  seemed  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  mbbish  in  it"    With 
what  different  eyes  one  sees  things ! 

Although  probably  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  are  those 
in  which  the  garden  of  a  lover  of  herbaceous  plants  is  best 
worth  seeing,  yet  go  when  you  will  there  is  always  sure  to  be 
something  noticeable,  something,  too,  which  always  adds  va- 
riety to  the  nosegay — a  most  desirable  point  when  we  see  the 
greater  portion  of  these  in  friends*  houses  made  up  of  Pekr- 
goniums  and  Calceolarias.     Among  those  plants  suitable  for 
tbJB  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  graceful  and  elegant 
in  the  garden,  I  noticed  Anthericum  graminifolium,  a  late- 
flowering  species  having  long  spikes  of  small  white  flowers. 
Montbretia  Pottsii  was  pret^  enough  (I  saw  it  since  at  Mr. 
Ware's),  an  Iridaceousplant  nearly  allied  to  Tritonia,  but  I  do 
not  think  so  pretty.    The  flowers  are  small  as  compared  with 
the  size  of  the  plant,  and  only  two  or  three  of  them  open  at  a 
time.     It  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  over-rated  olant    Con- 
spicuous by  a  grand  spike  of  bloom  was  Yucca  EUacombei ;  it 
was  a  grand  pyramid  of  bloom,  the  outq^de  of  the  petals  being 
tinted  with  reddish  crimson.    It  was  (so  Mr,  Ellacombe  stated 
to  me)  seen  in  the  garden  there  many  years  ago,  nothing 
being  known  of  ito  history,  and  so  named  by  a  late  dis- 
tinguished botanist.    It  would  seem  to  be  a  variety  of  Yuroa 
superba,  a  grand  pyramid  of  which  is  now  in  bloom  in  the 
garden  of  the  vicarage  at  Ashford  in  Kent.     Lythrum  wa- 
tum   and  roseum    are   handsome  plante  with   long   spikes 
of  flower.    Curiously  enough  the  individual  flowers  open  at 
the  top  first,  and  then  graduaUy  going  down  the  stem ;  the 
seed  jK)ds  following,  and  their  shape  produces  the  *PP®*J' 
ance  of   a  spike  of   flowers  with  the  upper   part  in  bud. 
Dracocephalum   Rnyschianum,  with  its  long  spike  of  bloe 
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flowers,  was  also  a  conspicuons  object.  Ealalia  japonica 
Yariegata  is  a  Tery  beautiful  Grass,  i^crfectly  bardy  and  very 
striking ;  while  Eulalia  zebrina  has  the  variegation  disposed 
in  bands  across  the  leaf  instead  of  longitudinally.  CEnothera 
speciosa  was  in  fine  bloom,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  species ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  delicate  paper 
white,  suggesting  at  a  distance  a  Mcconopsis.  It  is.  like  its 
congener,  sweet  scented  and  free  flowering  ;  while,  as  it  is  only 
2  feet  high,  it  has  not  the  rampant  character  of  many  of  them. 
Fuchsia  procumbens  has  proy«l  perfectly  hardy  here,  and  with 
its  curious  little  neat  orange  and  blue  flowers  is  well  worth  a 
place  on  any  rockwork  where  it  can  be  allowed  to  creep  along 
the  ground  and  not  smothered  by  larger  plants ;  while  the 
sweet  little  Anometheca  omenta,  a  little  bright  flower,  not  so 
often  seen  as  it  ought  to  be,  was  perfectly  at  home  in  many 
putB  ol  the  garden.  Many  Lilies  were  doing  grandly,  although 
neither  aoratum  nor  candidum  was  quite  happy ;  but  L.  dal- 
maticmn  Catani  had  upwards  of  forty  of  its  blackish-purple 
flowers.  L.  Maximowiczii,  rich  citron  spotted  with  black  was 
flne.  L.  Batemannise  was  also  very  pretty,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  additions  to  our  Lilies  that  we  have  lately  had.  The  colour 
is  a  peculiar  shade  of  apricot  without  any  spots,  apparently 
rerj  yigorous.  L.  pardahnum  and  L.  calif omicum  were  also  in 
Tery  good  condition ;  and  what  more  striking  plants  can  there 
be  in  a  flower  garden  than  these  stately  and  beautiful  Lilies  1 
There  bad  been  a  fine  bloom  of  some  of  the  different  varieties 
of  Iris,  and  liis  Ksempferi  had  done  very  well.  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  grow  these  in  my  garden,  but  must  try  again, 
for  they  are  very  ornamental.  Adenophora  suaveolens  was 
very  pretty  and  sweet  witii  its  blue  Campanula-like  flowers. 
Delpluniam  Batesonte  is  a  veiy  fine  daszlmg  blue  Larkspur, 
dwu^sh  in  habit  with  branching  spikes.  I  do  not  recollect 
seeing  this  before,  and  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
ga^en  where  herbaceous  plants  are  grown.  Another  fragrant 
flower  was  the  sweet-scented  Vine  which  was  growing  up  the 
stem  of  an  Acacia.  Crinum  capense  had  stood  ^e  winter  weU. 
Cypripedium  spectabile  had  been  very  fine,  but  was  of  course 
now  over.  Amongst  Phloxes,  P.  Van  Houttei  was  very  beau- 
tiful and  is  a  very  fine  herbaceous  plant.  Amongst  the  Sedums 
I  specially  noticed  were  speciosum  and  pulchellnm.  Of  course 
there  were  varieties  of  rhloz,  Dianthus,  and  in  spring  the 
garden  had  been  gay  with  numerous  choice  bulbs ;  and  pro- 
bably there  is  no  class  of  plants  more  ornamental  than  that  of 
hardy  bulbs.  They  begin  early  in  the  season  with  the  Cycla- 
men, continue  on  throughout  the  summer  and  late  into  the 
autumn. 

There  was  a  charming  little  white  Rose  called  "  Little  Pet,'* 
which  Mr.  Ellacombe  said  he  had  obtained  from  Mr.  Pilgrim 
of  Cheltenham,  that  was  very  pretty  and  fragrant.  Very 
beautiful,  too,  is  Bosa  rugosa,  and  its  white  variety  rugosa 
alba,  with  laige  single  flowere  and  enormous  heps  of  a 
peculiar  shape,  making  it  very  ornamental  in  the  autumn 
months,  as  I  saw  it  again  at  Mr.  Ware's  the  other  day  in  great 
vigour. 

Besides  the  herbaceous  plants  Mr.  Ellacombe  has  a  choice 
collection  of  flowering  shrubs,  but  it  was  too  late  for  these.  He 
spoke  highly  of  Fremontia  califomica  and  Raphiolepis  ovata, 
but  was  not  particularly  enamoured  of  the  new  American 
Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg.  There  is  assuredly  in  this  class  of 
plants  for  those  who  Imve  space  a  fine  choice  wherewith  to 
ornament  their  shrubberies.  We  have  been  so  much  in  the 
habit  of  running  upon  evergreens  that  fiowering  shrubs  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  neglected ;  but  there  is  a  turn  in  the  tide, 
and  the  many  beautiful  things  that  there  are  amongst  them 
are  being  rapidly  sought  after.  Their  deciduous  character  is 
in  our  climate  of  late  spring  frosts  rather  in  their  favour,  for 
they  escape  the  severe  cutting-up  to  which  eveigreens  are 
exposed ;  and  while  after  such  a  winter  as  the  last,  when  the 
Laurustinuses  presented  a  miserable  browned  appearance 
instead  of  its  snowy  whiteness,  the  deciduous  shrubs  retarded 
by  the  long  winter  came  out  in  great  beauty. 

I  have  £us  endeavoured  to  show  what  a  wealth  of  beauty 
there  is  in  this  delightful  vicarage  garden.  Unfortunately  my 
visit  was  a  too  rapid  one,  or  I  should  have  been  enabled  to 
take  further  notes  of  its  contents,  but  I  hope  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  it  is  well  worth  a  visit,  and  I  think  I  can 
answer  for  its  enthusiastic  owner  that  he  will  be  most  glad  to 
show  its  treasures  to  anyone  who  appreciates  his  pets  and  is 
not  on  the  look-out  for  the  last  new  thing  in  bedding-out. 
This  they  will  not  find  there,  but  to  all  who  love  not  only 
our  old-fashioned  border  fiowers  but  also  all  the  more  recent 
introductions  amongst  hardy  plants,  Bitton  Vicarage  garden 


has  been  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  we  hope  may  yet  con- 
tinue to  be,  classic  ground. — Delta. 


ONIONS  IN  1879. 

Amonost  gardeners  and  garden  holder/generaUy  the  Onion 
crop  is  always  considered  an  important  one,  and  although 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  case  it  appears  that  it  is  even  of 
more  consequence  than  many  are  aware  of.  The  Bight  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  speaking  the  other  day  on  gardening  to  the 
cottagere  of  the  Hawarden  Horticultural  Society,  stated, 
amongst  other  interesting  facts  of  the  kind,  that  £414,000 
worth  of  Onions  was  imported  into  this  country  annually. 
Whether  it  would  not  be  weU  for  farmers  and  others  com- 
plaining of  bad  crops  to  devote  more  land  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  crop,  and  thereby  produce  a  commodity  for  which  there 
is  so  much  demand,  is  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration.  No 
crop  is  more  easily  grown  than  the  (Mon,  and  none  is  more 
certain  to  become  useable  or  saleable.  In  seasons  like  the 
present,  when  many  crops  both  in  garden  and  field  fail  to 
become  of  the  most  ordinary  value,  &iions  are  the  very  oppo- 
site, as  the  weight  of  a  light  crop  of  small  bulbs  is  equal  in 
value  to  a  corresponding  weight  of  large  bulbs. 

In  many  instances  the  crop  is  lighter  this  season  than  it 
has  been  for  some  years.  Last  year  we  had  several  bulbs 
larger  than  they  are  this  year,  but  yet  the  crop  is  good,  the 
bulbs  averaging  from  10  to  12  inches  in  circumference.  The 
seed  was  sown  in  well-manured  ground  on  the  10th  of  March. 
Celery  was  the  preceding  crop.  The  soil  is  so  retentive  that 
for  hours  after  a  heavy  shower  or  a  wet  day  the  water  may 
be  seen  standing  on  the  surface  in  pools.  It  is  so  bad  in  this 
respect  that  when  the  seed  was  sown  I  had  grave  doubts  about 
ever  seeing  the  young  plants  should  the  season  turn  out  bad, 
and  although  it  has  certainly  been  the  case  they  have  suc- 
ceeded much  better  than  I  expected. 

Our  main  piece  of  Onions  is  on  a  quarter  of  sround  mea- 
suring 30  yards  by  12 ;  2  lbs.  of  salt  was  sprinkled  on  this 
just  before  the  seed  was  sown  and  hoed  in.  No  beds  were 
formed,  the  rows  following  each  other  15  inches  apart.  The 
seed  was  covered  over  with  a  mixture  of  old  potting-shed  soil, 
aoot,  and  wood  ashes.  When  the  young  plants  were  about 
2  inches  high  other  2  tbs.  of  salt  was  thrown  over  them,  and 
this  was  repeated  some  weeks  after,  the  object  being  to  keep  off 
the  grub,  which  it  thoroughly  succeeded  in  doing.  Apart  n-om 
this,  running  the  hoe  between  the  rows  once  or  twice  is  all  the 
att^tion  they  received.  Many  of  them  have  just  (Sept.  2nd) 
b^  drawn  up  and  laid  down  to  dry.  All  will  be  stored  in  a 
dry  shed  by  the  middle  of  this  month.  Those  with  the  thickest 
necks  will  be  put  by  themselves  to  be  used  first.  The  very 
smallest  will  also  be  kept  separate,  as  very  often  they  keep  as 
long  or  longer  in  sound  condition  than  the  larger  bulbs.  Some 
varieties  keep  better  than  others.  James's  Keeping  is  still  one 
of  the  best  in  this  respect;  but  to  make  these  notes  more 
convenient  I  had  better  put  the  names  of  those  we  have  grown 
here  this  season  witii  their  characten  in  the  following  order : — 

Webb's  Banbury. — I  mention  this  first  b^^use  in  my  opinion 
it  is  the  most  handsome  of  all.  It  forms  bulbs  quickly,  and 
has  a  wonderful  tendency  to  remain  small  in  the  neck,  and 
as  the  btdbs  are  very  flat  they  become  handsome  in  shape.  It 
keeps  very  well,  and  is  altogether  a  most  useful  variety. 

Sutton's  Headina. — This  resembles  the  former  in  a  great 
measure,  but  is  slightiy  more  conical.  With  us  the  bulbs  come 
very  even  in  size  and  form,  and  for  a  main  crop  we  con- 
sider it  second  to  none. 

Carter's  Naseby  Mammoth. — This  is  more  like  the  Banbury 
than  the  last-named,  being  low  in  the  crown,  a  great  per- 
centage coming  with  small  necks,  and  the  whole  forming  a 
very  even  pretty  crop.  I  consider  it  is  the  best  form  of  the 
White  Spanish  in  cultivation. 

James  s  Keeping. — I  mention  this  next  owing  to  its  keejjing 
qualities  being  so  superior.  In  this  respect  it  is  the  best  variety 
we  possess ;  and  wherever  sound  Onions  are  wanted,  say  until 
the  following  May  or  June,  this  variety  should  be  grown.  The 
four  named  above  are  superior  to  any  of  the  following: — 

Sharpens  White  Spanish, — This  is  much  after  the  style  of 
Naseby  Mammoth,  but  in  size,  shape,  and  general  character  it 
cannot  be  compared  to  that  variety. 

Williams'  Magnum  Bonum. — This  is  quite  a  different  type 
from  any  of  the  preceding,  as  it  is  dark  in  colour  and  of  a 
long  conical  or  Pear  shape.  The  necks  are  mostiy  inclined 
to  be  thick,  and  the  bulbs  of  large  size.  In  this  respect  it 
much  resembles 
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Barr^s  Oporto,  which  is  of  the  same  shape  only  more  erect 
in  growth  and  not  so  dark  in  the  skin.  At  the  present  time  it 
looks  more  like  a  last-autnmn-sown  Tripoli  than  anything  else, 
and  although  it  has  not  been  tried  here  for  that  purpose  we 
fancy  it  would  be  as  suitable  for  sowing  in  autumn  as  spriuf?. 

Trebofu. — In  shi^  and  style  of  growth  this  resembles  the 
lutouaaed.  but  it  is  a  more  cleacr  p&te  yellow  in  ccdour.  The 
bnlhe  become  very  lajge  in  siee,  asd  in  good  summers  tbt-y 
hare  been  grown  1  lb.  in  weight  in  this  neighboorhood. 

Beifordghire  (^tampion, — ^Not  masy  years  ago  this  was 
grown  for  a  main  crop  in  many  places,  bat  I  think  it  is  now 
quite  ei^ierBeded  by  several  of  those  first  named.^A  Kitchen 
Gaxdcksb. 

ROBES  FOR  •TOWNS. 

A  BTOBT  is  told  of  a  man  who  assured  a  friend  tbnt  he  was 
very  musical  indeed.  "  What  instrument  do  you  play  *"  w»h8 
the  nalaral  question  put ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  None  at  all, 
but  my  brother  plays  the  German  flute."  On  the  above  prin- 
ciple I  may  say  I  know  something  of  smoky  gardens  and  Rose- 
growing  near  towns,  for  my  brother  lives  in  one  of  the  most 
smoky  districts  of  the  West  Riding.  This  is  my  old  home,  and 
still  has  most  of  the  old  attractions,  so  that  I  often  visit  it  and 
when  there  spend  much  time  in  the  garden.  My  brother  has 
a  large  rosery  as  well  as  a  span-roofed  house  to  grow  Teas  in. 
His  experience  with  r^ard  to  one  Rose,  G^^ral  Jacqueminot, 
is  totally  different  from  "  Biceps's,"  who  says  that  the  old 
Jineral,  as  they  call  him  in  Yorkshire,  is  useless  for  growing 
near  towns,  and  he  invites  opinions  from  others  on  this  point. 
No  Rose  does  better  with  my  brother  than  this  grand  old  Rose. 
He  grows  It  in  all  sorts  of  ways— on  its  own  roots,  on  the 
Manetti,  and  on  the  standard,  and  perhaps  it  does  better  on  its 
own  roots  than  on  any  stock.  With  regard  to  John  Hopper, 
my  experience  is  opposed  to  "BiCEPfi'B."  The  foliage  is  gene- 
rally cleaner  and  the  buds  leas  attached  than  more  thorny 
TOiieties  generally  are.  As  I  do  not  know  where  '* Biceps" 
lives,  as  he  gives  no  intimation  of  his  county  in  his  letter.  I 
cannot  well  advise  about  Gloire  de  Dijon ;  'but  in  the  West 
lading  and  at  my  brother's  all  Teas,  including  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
lefnse  to  grow. 

With  regard  to  duplicate  Roses  a  few  words  from  me  arc,  I 
think,  required  in  answer  to  ''A.  P.'s"  concluding  paragrajA 
an  page  167.  ''A.  P."  is  kind  encmgh  to  censure  me  as  follows 
— ^**  I  should  not  have  taken  up  my  pen  were  it  not  for  "  Wtld 
Bavaob's"  remarks  relative  to  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  I  think 
each  a  rosarian  as  Mr.  Paul  (who  sends  out  both  Roses)  would 
l>e  likely  to  know  whether  those  he  was  sending  into  commeroe 
were  diaBimilaf  or  not ;  and  seeing  what  beautiful  Roses  he  has 
from  time  to  time  presented  us  with,  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
careful  in  our  remarks  respecting  them.**  In  answer  I  would 
ask  *'  A.  P."  first  to  look  at  my  article  again  and  see  if  I  was 
not  more  than  caxeful  in  the  way  I  spoke  of  the  two  Roj^es. 
I  qualified  my  remarks  by  saying  that  my  observations  were 
taken  from  one  nursery  alone,  that  the  proprietor  of  it  was  a 
little  in  doubt  whether  he  bad  got  the  right  Sultan,  but  that 
h&  could  see  no  differenoe  in  his  own  plants,  although  visitors 
had  brought  blooms  to  the  nursery  quite  different  from  those 
of  the  Saltan  he  had  bloomed. 

So  much  as  to  the  caution  and  care  I  used  in  the  wording 
cf  my  letter.  With  regard  to  the  good  taste  of  writing  any- 
thing oonceming  Roses  sent  out  by  Mr.  George  Paul,  I  may 
say  that  the  Rose  is  the  flower  upon  which  I  am  more  parti 
cularly  engaged,  and  that  1  endeavour  to  give  your  readers  any 
novel  or  interesting  information  that  I  am  able.  With  this 
object  I  spent  many  days  at  the  only  large  Rose  nursery  within 
forty  miles  of  my  home,  therefore  the  article  on  duplicate 
Boses  was  the  result  of  much  labour  and  care.  No  more  inter- 
esting subject  which  is  not  worn  threadbare  on  the  subject  of 
Roses  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  and  if  I  may  judge  by  the 
namber  of  answers  I  have  had  I  am  not  alone  in  my  opinion. 
If  it  is  any  comfort  to  "  A.  P."  I  may  tell  him  that  Mr.  George 
Paul  is  not  offended  at  my  article,  and  that  so  far  from  resent- 
ing it  as  an  impertinence  he  has  written  a  long  letter  and 
sent  me  blooms  of  the  two  Roses,  only  anxious,  as  he  says,  to 
''assure  so  good  a  judge  as  myself  of  their  distinctness."— 
Wtld  Savage. 


Paikted  Ladies  akd  Silveb  Y's.— It  was  remarked  long 
since  by  the  old  entomologiRts  that  in  a  year  when  Lepidoptera 
generally  are  scarce  a  few  s|x;cies  appear  in  special  prominence, 
and  the  butterfly  and  the  moth  of  1879  seem  to  be  the  Painted 


Lady  (Vanessa  Cardui)  and  the  Silver  Y  (Plusia  Gamma). 
The  former  of  these  does  not  concern  the  horticulturist  except 
as  an  ornament  of  the  parterre,  for  the  caterpillar  feeds  on 
Thistles ;  the  latter,  however,  is  likely  to  prove  a  soaroe  of 
annoyance  hereafter.  Although  the  caterpillar  of  P.  Ganmia 
feeds  on  a  variety  of  plants  in  the  open  country,  the  moth 
enters  gardens  freely,  flying  by  day  over  the  flowers,  and  in 
such  seasons  as  the  present  many  of  the  females  will  deposit 
their  eggs  both  in  the  flower  and  the  kitchen  garden.  I  have 
just  received  a  young  brood  that  were  feeding  upon  the  Chiys- 
anthemum.  Leaves  should  be  examined  for  their  patches  of 
eggs,— J.  R.  6.  C.      

N0T£8  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  annual  report  of  the    I^xaroonium  SodsiY  just 
issued  shows  that  the  Society  is  in  a  prosperous  state.    Bsob 
year  since  the  Society  was  formed  in  1675  the  amofciits  aflerad 
in  prices  have  steadily  increased,  the  increase  of  1878-1871^ 
being  psrticulariy  marked,  and  the  balanoee  in  favour  of  the 
Society  have  also'  increased— namely,  from  £20  %m,  4rf.  in  1875 
to  £70  log,  8i2.  in  the  present  year.    The  Society *8  income  this 
year  was  £121  15«.  and  the  expenditare  £114  lis.  6d.,  leaving 
the  balance  above  named.    1%e  report  shows  with  great  deir* 
ness  the  position  of  the  Society,  and  will  be  submitted  lor 
adoption  at  the  annual  meeting  of   the  Society,  wbaok  U 
announced  to  be  held  at  Chiswick  on  the  23rd  inM.,  when 
officers  for  1880  will  be  appointed  and  the  Pelaigonioms  gmwn 
in  the  gardens  will  be  inspected.     Although  the  report  is 
generally  so  satisfactory,  it  contains  a  regret  **  that  a  laiger 
proportion  of  the  members  who  are  growers  do  not  compete 
with  spirit  at  the  exhibitions,  and  that  a  considerable  nmber 
of  Pelargonium  growers  residing  at  a  distance  do  not  as  yet 
sec  the  advantage  of  supporting  the  Society,  and  thus  en- 
couraging the  advancement  of  the  flower  in  its  seveiml  fonns.'' 

We  have  received  the  schedule  of  prizes  for  the  seven- 
teenth Exhibition  of  Chrysanthehuhb  andFbuit,  announced 
to  be  held  in  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  on  November  18th 
and  19th.  All  the  prizes  for  Chrysanthemums  are  open  to  all 
exhibitors,  and  there  are  prizes  also  for  plants  and  fruit  Mr. 
£.  Wilson  Ker,  6,  Basnett  Street,  Church  Street,  Liverpool,  is 
the  Honorary  Secretary. 

Tmc  members  of  the  Shsfkibld  Gabdeksbs'  Abso- 

CIATIDV  with  their  friends  to  the  number  of  about  350  went 
on  the  2nd  inat  by  excursion  train  to  OicssweU  station  tor 
Welbeck,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  bad  given 
permission  for  the  party  to  be  shown  through  his  establishment. 
They  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Oarr,  the  head  gardener,  tiuongli 
the  immense  nmges  of  vineries,  fruit  houses,  plant  stoves,  £Lf 
cad  from  thence  to  the  Abbey  and  over  the  terrace^  sfanib* 
beries,  and  pkasaie  grounds.  The  series  oi  nndeigrooiid 
tunnels,  with  the  laJoes,  skating  rinks,  grottoes,  ice.,  which 
have  all  been  constraoted  by  the  present  Duke,  proved  gnat 
sources  of  attraction  to  the  visitors,  who  spent  altogether  a 
tnosi  enjoyable  day,  and  were  highly  gratified  with  the  kind 
and  oourbeoas  ieeepti(m  they  met  with  «t  the  hands  of  the 
asthorities  at  Welb^k. 


It  is  not  usual  to  find  PfiDrm^s  flowering  at 


season  of  the  year,  but  Messn.  James  Garter  Sc  Co.  have  sent 
ns  blooms  of  their  new  Fern-leaved  variety  Prince  of  Walei.. 
The  flowers  are  fringed,  semi-doul^  and  of  a  rich  ro^y  cria- 
son  colour— -distinct  and  attractive. 

We  understand  that  the  fine   Black   Hajtbumr 


Grapes  exhibited  by  lir.  J.  Witherspoon  at  Bishop  Auckland 
on  the  13th  nit.,  after  being  kept  in  water  were  again  exhibited 
at  Lumley  on  the  25th,  Durham  the  26th,  and  North  Shields 
on  the  27th,  and  each  time  took  first  prize  in  good  competitioD* 
The  Fruit  Show  at  Durham  was,  we  are  informed,  the  best  of 
its  kind  that  has  been  held  in  the  north  this  year. 

The  mode  of  utilising  gbssk  Gbapes  practised  by 

Mr.  WUdsmith,  gardener  to  Lord  Eversley,  Heckfield  Place, 
deserves  to  be  widely  known.  The  berries  are  placed  with  a 
little  water  in  an  oven  where  a  suitable  temperature  is  main' 
tained,  and  afterwards  strained.  The  juice  is  boiled  down 
with  sugar,  and  forms  a  fine  red  transparent  jelly  of  excellent 
flavour,  as  we  can  testify,  having  tasted  some  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  R.  Robbiks,  gardener  to  Sir  B.  A.  H.  Lechmere* 

Bart.,  M.  P.,  Rhydd  Court,  Upton-on-6evem,  informs  us  that  he 
sent  a  Tbentham  Hybrid  Melon  to  table  on  September  3id. 
On  cutting  it  open  the  seeds  were  found  to  have  genninated 
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and  produced  small  plants  with  roots  and  seed  Icayes  quite 
expended.  The  Melon  was  of  excellent  flayour  and  of  medium 
siie.  Two  of  these  smaQ  plants  were  enclosed,  and  their  coty- 
ledoDB  were  quite  gieen. 

Septsmbbs,  writes  Mr.  William  Tajlor  from  Longleat, 

has  made  its  appearance  with  hoth  frost  and  sunshine.  We 
have  now  had  several  dajs  of  most  beautiful  bright  weather, 
but  Ae  nights  are  vezy  cold ;  the  minimum  temperature  at 
4  feet  from  the  ground  foe  the  Ist^  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  were  re- 
qiectively  35^'',  37^,  37^,  and  42°.  Thermometer,  when  on  the 
grisH  OB  the  morning  of  the  Ist,  when  the  temperature  was 
the  lowest  and  the  grass  was  quite  stiff  in  places  as  late  as 
7.30  Ajf . ;  on  the  2n^  3rd.  and  4th  the  temperature  registered 
ea  the  grass  was  32°,  dl"",  and  36^°.  The  maximum  in  the 
shade  lor  the  four  days  has  been  7(r,  72°,  71^°,  and  704°.  The 
w«Us  hare  been  warmed  hy  the  sun,  but  it  is  a  bad  look-out 
tor  late  Imit  on  standard  tieee. 

Mb.  Iqouldkv  informs  us  that  Suttokb'  MAOim 

BoKUK  Potato  is  one  of  the  very  few  varieties  that  has  re- 
sisted the  disease.  Some  varieties  have  been  so  seriously 
•affected  that  the  crops  are  nearly  worthless,  but  of  Magnum 
Bomnn  not  a  tuber  is  touched.  A  new  round  variety  of  the 
Mse  habit  o<  growth  as  Magnum  Bowtim  obtained  from 
Mesars.  Sutton  is  also  simil«rly  fnee  from  the  murrain,  which 
has  attacked  with  great  virulency  other  varieties  in  the  same 
plot  of  ground. 

T!bx  summer,  now  rapidly  approaching  its  close,  has 

net  been  a  favourable  one  for  the  weather  prophets.     A  hot 
sammer  was  predicted  because  the  season  immediately  pre- 
ceding at  the  antipodes  was  exceptionally  dry.    That  theory 
of  fh&  weatitter  has  proved  unsound  ;  indeed,  to  come  nearer 
home  the  predictions  issued  f^om  the  London  Meteorological 
Ottee,  which  are  published  daily,  have  been  very  often  ex- 
'tremely  fkuhy.    Bearing  those  facts  in  mind  there  is  not  much 
encomagement  for  indulging  in  prognostications  relative  to 
the  farthcoming  winter ;  but  no  harm  can  be  done  in  advising 
that  preparations  be  made  for  frosts.    It  is  not  unlikely  that 
^ese  may  be  early,  seeing  that  so  little  heat  has  been  absorbed 
^  the  soil,  the  surface  of  which  is  exceptionally  cold  for  the 
tnne  of  year,  and  frost  is  likely  to  occur  the  sooner  ;  indeed,  it 
has  occurred.    We  saw  lawns  crisp  with  ice  on  the  1st  inst., 
and  have  heard  of  instances  where  the  thermometer  has  been 
from  2*  to  4®  below  the  freezing  point.    Slight  touches  of 
frost,  even  if  nearly  imperceptible,  are  often  very  injurious 
to  certain  plants.     Cuttings  of  such  pUmts  as  Heliotropes, 
CDknses,  Altemantheras,  and  others  similarly  tender  never 
sti&e  well  if  they  have  been  ever  so  slightly  injured,  neither 
do  tender  plants  winter  well  if  they  have  been  exposed  to  the 
frosts  of  autumn  before  being  pott'^.d  and  placed  in  their 
▼inter  quarters. 

Mb.  John  M^sgan,  late  foreman  at  Blenheim  Palace, 

Woodstock,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  the  Princess 
Mestchers]^,  Danghino,  Russia  ;  and  Mr.  John  Mabsh, 
sDOoeeds  Mr.  Lee  as  gardener  to  Lady  Aylesford,  Ofichnrch, 
Bmy,  Leamington. 

In  our  report  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show  Mr. 

B.  Wilson  was  credited  with  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for 
three  dishes  of  Nectarines,  which  we  are  informed  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Bannerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot,  Rugeley,  for  a 
dish  of  very  fine  fruit. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  flower '  gardens  we  have 

seen  this  year  is  that  at  Holme  Lacy,  near  Hereford.    As  is 

weQ  known  by  readers  of  the  Journal,  Sir  Henry  Scudamore 

Stanhope  is  an  earnest  horticulturist,  and  takes  great  interest 

in  and  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  both  fruit  and  flowers. 

The  flower  garden,  which  is  nearly  200  yards  long  by  about 

SO  wide,  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  fine  Tew  hedges,  and  is 

farther  sheltered  by  a  belt  of  trees  on  the  north.    This  shelter 

has  pro^bly  conduced  to  the  bright  condition  of  the  Gera- 

ainms  which,  although  not  so  floriferous  as  usual,  are  yet  re- 

snarkably  good  for  the  season.   A  great  number  of  varieties  are 

g;rown  in  trial  beds,  and  the  best  of  these  only,  whether  they 

4ure  old  or  new,  are  admitted  to  the  flower  garden.     Amongst 

the  c^d  varieties  retained  are  Tom  Thumb,  Waltham  Seedling, 

Beaton*s  Indian  Yellow,  Silver  Nosegay,  and  Lord  Palmerston. 

A  little  more  modem  are  Vesuvius,  Fire  King,  and  Mrs.  Hali- 

bnrteo.    The  last-named  is  found  the  best  of  all  the  pinks  for 

bedding.     Many  of  tiixe  Chilwell  varieties,  such  as  Arthur 

Pearson,  Mrs.  Jacoby,  Hev.  S.  Hey,  Sir  Henry  and  Lady 

Stanhope,  and  some  (^ers,  are  represented  by  splendid  beds. 

The  colours  are  so  well  arranged,  and  show  to  such  great  ad- 


vantage as  surrounded  by  the  fine  Yew  hedges,  that  there  is  no 
wonder  that  hundreds  of  visitors  flock  to  enjoy  the  garden  on 
the  days  kindly  set  apart  by  the  owner  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

Me.  Jesse  Alloboye,  for  over  fifty  years  a  faithful 

servant  to  Messrs.  Osbom  &  Sons,  died  on  the  17th  ult.  at  the 
Sunbury  Nursery  in  his  80th  year.  He  was  for  many  years 
manager  of  the  nursery,  and  in  this  capacity  gained  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  his  employers  and  all  who  knew  him. 


PORTRAITS  OF  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  PLANTS. 

Aster  Townshbndii.  Ifat  ard.,  Compositae. — "It  is  re- 
markable that  so  beautiful  a  plant  should  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  many  excellent  botanists  and  zealous  collectors 
that  have  explored  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado,  and 
that  it  should  find  no  place  in  the  synopsis  of  that  Flora 
published  in  1874  by  Messrs.  Porter  and  Coulter.  It  was 
raised  from  seeds  presented  in  1877  to  the  Royal  Gardens  by 
Richard  B.  Townshend,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  has  resided  in 
Colorado,  and  to  whom  the  Gardens  are  indebted  for  other 
valuable  contributions  from  that  interesting  country.  The 
seeds  vegetated  freely,  and  the  plant  flowered  profusely  in 
September,  1878."— (J8tf^.  Jft^.,  t,  6430.) 

Calceolaria  DEFLsau..  Aaf.<>r^.,Sm)phulariaceae.  Native 
of  Peru.—"  C.  deflexa  was  introduced  into  cultivation  by  Messrs. 
Rodger  M'Clelland  and  Co.  of  Newry."— (JJirf.,  t.  6431 .) 

Ctfripedium  Lawbeucbanum.  29dt.  ord.,  Orchidaceae. — 
"  C.  Lawrenceanum  is  one  of  Mr.  Burbidge's  discoveries  during 
his  recokt  expedition  to  Bomeov  in  the  service  of  the  Messrs. 
Veitch.  Mr.  Bnrbidge  states  that  be  found  it  on  sandstone  and 
limestone  rocks  in  shady  forests  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet, 
sometimes  attaining  3  feet  in  height.  It  lowered  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  establishment  in  December,  \WlZy  and  was  named  by 
Dr.  Reichenbach  after  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence^  Bart.,  MJP.,  the 
possessor  of  a  renowned  collection  of  Orchids,  whiA  tiM  Mthor 
of  the  species  describes  as  being  of  ezceptioiubl  ridiiMBS  and 
beauty."— (i  ft irf.,  t,  6432.) 

Chionodoxa  LuciLi-fi.  Nat.  ord»t  LiliaoeK. — **It  was 
discovered  by  Boissier  in  June,  1M2,  floweziag  snongst  the 
melting  snows  of  the  western  Tmc^us,  abo^te  Dozdagh,  at 
an  elevation  above  sea  level  of  7IKX)  feet.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  cultivation  hy  Mr.  G.  Maw,  who  has  given 
the  following  account  of  tiie  drcnaBstances  under  which  he 
found  it : — '  The  speciraeBs  were  obtained  the  fint  week  in 
May,  1877,  in  ascending  the  Nymph  Dagh,  east  sf  Smyma,  at 
elevations  of  from  3000  to  4S€0  feet.  At  the  lower  level  it 
was  out  of  flower,  but  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain  a 
great  mass  of  it  was  met  with  in  faU  splendomr,  forming  one 
of  the  most  sumptuous  displays  of  floral  oeauty  I  ever  beheld ; 
a  mass  of  blue  and  white  resembling  Nemophila  insignis  in 
colour,  but  more  intense  and  brilliant.  Close  at  hand  were 
Tulips  of  several  species,  ydk>w  FritUlarias,  Galanthus  Elwesii, 
yellow  Gageas  of  several  species.  Croci,  Colchicum  bnlbocodi- 
oides,  Scillas,  &c — a  perfect  paradise  for  the  bulb  collector 
and  the  botanist.*  Mr.  Maw  adds  that  the  Chionodoxa  has 
proved  itself  perfectly  hai*dy  in  the  open  ground  at  Benthall 
during  the  late  exceptiomdly  severe  winter,  and  that  the  bnlbs 
which  he  brought  home  in  1877  have  increased  in  size  and 
strength."— (/>«rf.,  t.  0433.) 

CiKGHONA  Calxsata  VERA.  Ifat.  crd.,  RubiaeesB. — "The 
C.  CaHsaya  yields  the  most  important  bark  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses of  all  the  species— that  known  as  the  jeHaw  bark  :  and 
It  is  also  that  the  obtaining  of  which  for  cuHivatieii  in  India 
was  the  principal  object  of  Mr.  Markham's  famous  journey  to 
the  border  land  of  Bolivia  and  Peru  in  1860.  From  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  in  that  region  Mr.  Markham, 
assisted  by  his  gardener  Mr.  Weir,  brought  450  living  plants 
of  Cinchona,  chiefly  belonging  to  this  species,  to  the  racifie 
coast,  and  thence  to  EaglazKl,  and  the  survivors  to  India; 
where,  however,  owing  to  many  delays  attending  the  transport^ 
but  few  arrived  in  a  living  state.  The  difficulties,  and  indeed 
perils,  encountered  by  Mr.  Markham  in  this  journey  are 
described  in  his  ^  Travels  in  Peru  and  India,'  a  work  contain* 
ing  not  only  a  fund  of  varied  information  regarding  the  C^- 
chona  trees,  and  the  conditions  under  which  £ey  grow  in  the 
Andra  and  were  introduced  into  India,  but  a  deeply  interesting 
account  of  the  extinction  of  the  Incas  in  Peru,  and  of  the 
execrable  treatment  they  and  the  Indians  received  under  the 
rule  of  their  conquerors  the  Spaniards.  Like  the  two  other 
Cinchonas  figured  in  this  work— namely,  the  variety  of  this 
mentioned  above  and  C.  officinalis,  the  C.  Calisaya  has  been 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  by  J.  E.  Howard, 
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Baq.,  F.R.S„  of  Tottenham,  in  whose  conserrotory  it  forme  a 
small  tree  8  to  9  teet  high,  blossoming  in  March."— (JJid., 
(,  6434.) 

LAKPKOCOCua  Wbilbachii.  jVfl(.  ord.,  BromeliaccEe.— 
"It  has  been  in  cnltiTation  a  long  time,  but  is  still  rare  in  this 
coantiy.  It  was  Hrst  described  from  a  specimen  that  flowered 
in  1854  in  the  Bolanic  Garden  at  Copenhagen  ;  and  again  from  a 
plant  introduced  aboutlSGOfrom  Brazil  bj Monsieur  de  Jongbe 
of  BroBeela.  A  specimen  flowered  lately  in  the  Kew  collection." 
—(Ibid.,  t.  8436.') 


SOLLYA  LINEARIS. 
Thb  attractive  little  plant  represented  in  the  annexed  en- 
graying  is  the  prettiest  of  the  few  species  constituting  the 
genua  Sollya,  Like  its  relatives  S.  beterophylla  and  S,  Drom- 
mondii  it  is  a  natiTe  of  Australia,  whence  it  was  introduced 
about  fort;  jears  ago.  In  habit  it  is  slender  and  scandent, 
with  linear  bright  green  leaves  and  wtj  DameroDs  deep  blue 


pendulous  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  long  seed  pods 
that  remain  on  the  plant  for  a  considerable  time.  The  plant 
is  easily  coltivated,  and  when  trained  over  a  pyramidal  trellis, 
as  we  recently  saw  a  specimen  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew, 
it  is  reaUy  charming.  It  thrives  in  a  greenhouse  tempemture 
either  In  pots  or  pluited  out,  and  requires  a  soil  composed  of 
loam  and  peat  with  an  admixture  of  sand,  or  the  peat  may  be 
omitt«d, 

WILD  PLANTa 
I  BEO  to  thank  "  H.  B.  B.,"  page  150,  for  the  verjr  interest- 
ing additional  remarks  he  has  made  to  my  i^evlona  list  it 
hardy  native  plants,  the  study  of  which  I  am  sony  to  see  so 
much  neglected  at  the  present  day.  Wild  plants  have  a  charm 
entirely  their  own,  and  I  well  rememher  almost  envying  a 
fellow  traveller  on  a  coach  top  and  the  smiling  approval  be 
received  from  all  when,  on  the  coach  stopping  to  change  horses 
at  an  hostelry  on  the  edge  of  a  wild  moor,  the  gentleman 
alighting,  as  it  was  customary  for  most  people  to  do  at  sach 
times,  instead  of  lingering  about  the  door  of  the  inn  went  back 
a  little  distance  and  industriously  employed  himself  in  gather- 
ing sinigs  of  the  Bog  Myrtle  (Myrica  Gale),  which  he  had 
spied  in  passing  by,  and  picsentiag  first  the  ladies  and  then 
some  of  the 
shrab.    It  w 


Nothing  in  cultivation  conld  be  so  plentifully  obtained ;  and 
I  am  not  sure  but  this  Gale  would  suit  a  fashionable  wedding 
bouquet  as  well  as  the  orthodox  Myrtle.  But  it  is  not  mj 
purpose  here  to  dilate  on  wild  plants  in  detail,  for  I  have  been 
so  long  estranged  from  them  that  I  can  recall  but  few  to  my 
memory  that  are  of  especial  interest  unless  it  be  Primnla  fsti- 
nosa,  which  being  met  with  in  few  localities  in  a  cultivated 
country  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  rather  a  choice  plant 

Was  not  the  purple  Euphrasia  mentioned  by  "  H.  B.  B." 
Bartsia  odontites  ?  a  very  common  plant,  often  met  wiUi  st 
the  same  place  as  Euphrasia,  and  often  found  most  plentifully 
by  the  lane  sides  of  a  cultivated  district.  It  is  very  abundant, 
and  certainly  not  by  any  means  a  choice  plant ;  while  Eiiythnca 
Centanrium,  often  found  in  similar  situatjons,  is  pretty,  and  I 
believe  is  often  met  with  in  gardens.  But  as  I  have  said 
before,  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  partjcolir 
plants,  but  again  to  call  attention  to  them  as  a  whole,  and  to 
claim  for  tbem  a  share  of  that  attention  which  seems  to  be 
directed  to  one  or  two  fashionable  objects  alone. — J.  Rumon. 


A  DAT  IN  HERTFORDBHIRE. 

A  JOUBNET  of  rather  more  than  a  hour's  duration  trans- 
ported ns  one  dull  day  in  September  from  the  busy  metropolis 
to  the  quiet,  ancient,  and  (infortanately  not  very  dean  town  of 
Hertford,  with  its  crooked  narrow  streets,  maltitudinous  beer- 
shops  and  breweries.  Old  enough  it  certainly  is,  but  byoo 
means  venerable  or  picturesque,  and  with  BlU  deference  to 
the  local  authorities  we  venture  to  think  that  the  sanitaiy 
arrangemeala  in  respect  to  nnpleaaant  odours  are  open  lo 
mnch  improvement.  Bat  our  business  was  not  with  tlie 
cbarms  or  defects  of  the  town,  for  we  were  bound  on  a  Gbort 
visit  to  two  of  the  many  gentlemen's  seats  in  Uertfoidshire — 
the  Goldings  and  Woodhul,  the  latter  of  which  has  a  claim  to 
a  place  in  history,  and  both  afford  examples  of  "  good  garien- 
ing,"  and  that  was  sufficient  to  induce  ua  to  visit  tbem. 

WOODHALL  is  the  country  seat  of  Abel  Smith,  Esq.,  Member 
of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Herts,  and  is  situated  about 
four  miles  north-east  of  Hertford,  The  mansion  is  spacious 
and  moat  pleasantly  located,  being  placed  on  rising  ground  in 
a  very  picturesque  portion  of  the  park,  and  commands  an  ei- 
tensive  view  of  that  undulating  well-wooded  scenery  peculiar 
to  the  county.  At  the  lower  portion  of  the  park  near  the  lura 
a  small  winding  stream  like  a  silver  streak  adds  considcrahly 
to  the  beauty  ol  the  prospect.  The  pork  comprises  aboot  four 
hundred  acres  of  extremely  diversiQed  aspect,  abonndiiig  in 
flne  trees,  with  the  common  Bracken  in  large  vigorous  patdies 
underneath  them,  through  which  wander  the  graceful  deer 
that  appear  to  be  very  uamerons.  One  noticeable  feature 
there  is  the  handsome  drive  na  straight  as  on  arrow  wUch 
extends  from  the  stables  to  the  upper  lodge,  a  distance  of 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  It  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  msg- 
niGcent  specimens  of  Oaks,  Beeches,  Kims,  &c.,  and  in  its 
course  dips  and  then  rises  again  towards  the  upper  end.  The 
stables,  too,  have  been  converted  into  quite  an  architeetunJ 
ornament  to  the  estate.  Viewed  from  a  short  distance  on  the 
drive  the  front  appears  to  be  a  handsome  stone  arch  or  gate 
surmounted  by  a  small  dome  in  which  ia  a  clock  ;  in  ftfX, 
until  very  close  to  the  bnilding  its  real  character  could  not  he 
detected.  This  is  a  highly  commendable  mode  of  combiniDg 
use  with  ornament,  and  one  that  might  be  worthily  Imitated 
in  many  estates. 

Now  we  come  to  the  garden,  the  chief  object  of  our  visit.  It  is 
about  six  acres  in  extent,  situated  near  the  house,  and  is  enclosed 
by  whIIs,  the  kitchen  gardeo  being  again  divided   from  the 

Esrlion  devoted  to  the  ranges  of  glsss.  At  the  upper  partis  the 
othy  once  occupied  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  who  at  Woodbsll 
commenced  his  gardening  career  as  kitchen  boy,  and  opposite 
the  bothy  is  the  residence  of  the  gardener  Mr.  John  Beale,  wfco 
has  most  creditably  had  charge  of  the  garden  for  thir^-two 
years.  The  first  house  we  entered  was  the  earlv  vinen',  wbicli 
IB  in  two  compartments  that  form  respectively  the  first  and 
second  in  the  order  of  forcing.  With  the  exception  of  two  white 
varieties  Black  Hamburgh  occupies  the  whole  of  this  nmge- 
Tbe  Grapes  had  all  been  removed,  but  the  canes  aie  remark- 
ably vigorous  and  thoroughly  ripened,  and  promise  well  for 
another  season.  The  next  range  is  about  120  feet  long  u 
tliree  compartments,  and  contains  the  later  Grapes.  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  was  bearing  a  fine  crop  of  rather  small  bnncbes 
fairly  well  coloored,  but  the  Black  Hamburghs  were  excellent 
in  size,  colour,  and  flavour,  and  the  crop  was  large.  Tbrae 
two  ranges  have  a  south-easterly  aspect,  and  the  Vmes  have 
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both  inside  tad  ontdde  borders.  Fines  are  also  grown  to  some 
esteDt,  BJid  exceptionaUj  tiealthy  and  vigoroas  thej  were  at 
the  lime  of  onr  riiit.  There  are  seTeral  5Jier  houses  devoted 
to  plants,  and  in  all  alike  Ute  same  care  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  their  reqniiements  is  evident  in  the  clean  fresh  growth. 
Ontside,  the  wtils  are  worth  a  visit ;  one  in  particniar  with  a 
«ODtb-eMt  aspect  to  which  Fear  trees  are  trained,  is  abont 
200  Tarda  long,  and  the  crop  of  Pears  is  astonishingly  great, 
althoa^  their  satisfactory  ripening  is  doubtful.  Some  of 
the  but  Tarieties  are  xrown,  anch  as  GIou  Morceau,  Beurr£ 
de  Bance,  Marie  Loaiee,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Benrr^  d'Arem- 
berg,  and  Wiater  Nelis.  On  another  wall  130  yards  long  with 
the  wme  aspect  Peaches  are  in  fine  condition,  the  crops 
being  large  and  Che  trees  remarkably  healthy.  Of  other  fmits 
the  crop  of  Flrnns  is  fair.  Apricots  rather  poor,  also  Cherries  ; 
Gooaebeiries  are  sparse,  but  Currants  about  an  average  crop. 


The  kitchen  garden  is  well  kept,  and  all  the  crops  are  in 
excellent  condition,  one  quarter  of  Brussels  Kpronts  being 
especially  noteworthy,  In  front  of  the  Peach  wall  referred  to- 
above  is  a  long  border  most  tastefully  and  effectively  planted 
with  scarlet  and  pink  Pelurgoaiums,  relieved  by  lines  of  Pelar- 
goninm  Flower  of  Spring,  Iresine  Liudeui,  and  Purple  King 
Verbena,  and  cren  in  soch  an  unfavourable  season  as  the 
present  one  the  appearance  of  the  border  is  very  beautiful, 
and  we  have  not  seen  one  tbat  could  rival  it. 

The  flower  garden  is  not  very  extensive,  but  is  well  kept, 
the  beds  being  of  various  forms  and  planted  in  the  ordinary 
style.  Carpet  bedding  has  not  yet  been  tried  thei^  but  we 
think  that  some  of  the  beds  in  the  front  of  the  house  would  be 
well  adapted  for  this  mode  of  bedding.  Several  fine  trees  are 
noticeable  near  the  house,  especially  some  bandsome  Copper 
-  -   of60  feet  in  ■--'-'-'    ^ '- 


Beeches,  one  being  upwards  < 


n  height :  there  a: 


some  good  specimens  of  the  common  Beech.  We  have  briefly 
ennmerated  the  chief  points  of  interest,  but  to  note  in  detail 
all  that  is  to  be  seen  and  admired  in  a  garden  like  this  would 
Teqnire  considerably  more  space  than  we  have  at  onr  disposal ; 
foffice  it  that  onr  visit  was  an  extremely  pleasant  one,  uianks 
to  the  cordiality  of  Hr.  Beale  and  his  intelligent  foreman 
Hr.  Wells. 

Thb  GoLDiNaB  is  the  seat  of  Bobert  Bmitb,  Esq.,  brother  to 
the  owner  of  Woodhall,  and  by  a  singular  coincidence  the 
gardener,  Hr.  James  Beale,  is  related  in  the  same  degree  to 
Hr.  John  Beate  of  that  estate.  It  is  situated  three  miles 
nearer  Hertford  than  Woodhall,  but,  like  the  latter,  it  is  on 
slightly  elevated  ground,  and  commands  a  pretty  view,  bat 
not  very  extensive.  The  annexed  engraving  (fig.  25)  repre- 
sents the  south  side  of  the  bouse  and  the  Sower  garden.  The 
tree  near  the  centre  is  a  handsome  Copper  Beech,  and  there  is 
another  at  the  left  of  the  engraving ;  on  the  right  is  a  bank  of 
fine  old  Tews.  The  beds  are  tAStefnlly  planted  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  ;  and  although  the  Pelai^niums,  owing  to  the 
unpropitious  season,  are  rather  deficient  in  flower,  the  general 
effect  is  good,  and  the  contrast  with  the  extremely  well-kept 
lawn  is  very  pleasing.  The  glass  is  not  extensive,  but  there 
is  an  air  of  neatness  everywhere  that  is  not  always  found  in 
more  ^tentions  eetablidiments.    Grapes  are  remarkably  well 


grown,  and  some  of  the  Huscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Eam- 
borghs  were  eqnal  to  any  we  have  seen  this  season.  Figs, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  are  excellently  cultivated,  judging  by 
their  general  health  and  vigour  and  the  floe  crops  of  &ait  tlie 
trees  are  bearing.  Plants  are  not  grown  in  very  large  nnm- 
bers,  but  the  Ferns  are  good,  and  in  a  smaU  greenhonae 
Fnchsias  are  trained  np  the  roof,  and  flower  most  profusely. 
Mr.  Beale  finds  them  mraJuable  for  cotting  purposes.  The 
principal  varieties  are  Souvenir  de  Cbiswick,  Venus  de  Meditu, 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Harquis  of  Bristol,  and  Boee  of  Castille. 
The  kitchen  garden  bears  eood  witness  to  the  skill  of  the 
gardener,  for  it  is  remarkab^  well  stocked,  and  the  crops  are 
m  fine  condition  genarally.  Outdoor  fruits  are  in  fair  num- 
bers, especially  Pears,  iic.  Beale  is  evidently  a  thoroughly 
practicaJ  gardener,  and  one  who  takes  great  pleasure  in^his 
work. — TiBlTOR. 


Fbdits  and  Seeds. — At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, in  the  Department  of  Botany.  Sir  J.  Lubbock.  M.P.,  read 
a  paper  on  this  subject  He  called  attention  to  the  differences 
presented  by  seeds,  some  being  large,  some  small,  some  covered 
with  hooks,  some  provided  with  hairj,  some  smooth,  some 
sticky,  ice.    After  observing  that  there  were  reasons  for  all 
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these  peculiarities,  he  explained  some  of  the  more  striking. 
In  the  first  place,  many  seeds  required  protection  from  hirds 
and  insects,  hence  the  shells  or  husks  of  the  Beech,  Spanish 
Chestnut,  Horse  Chestnut,  Walnut,  ke.  The  modes  of  dispersion 
bj  means  of  which  seeds  secored  a  sort  of  natural  rotation  of 
crops  were  next  described.  Some  f^ants  threw  their  seeds,. 
Thus  in  the  common  Cutlamine  the  ooter  membrane  of  the 
pod  became  very  tense,  and  wben  ripe,  at  the  least  touch  gave 
way  at  the  base,  and,  cnriiog  up  with  a  spring,  threw  the  seed 
3  or  4  feet.  Common  Geraniums  threw  tneir  seeds,  and  some 
of  the  Cucumbers^  but  in  these  cases  the  mechanism  was 
different  He  then  described  the  means  of  dispersion  possessed 
by  seaweeds  and  other  low  organised  plants.  Amcmg  the 
higher  plants  the  seeds  were  transported  by  the  wind.  Some- 
times the  whole  plant  was  thus  blown  about,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  celebrated  Rose  of  Jericho.  Many  seeds  were  provided 
with  a  wing,  which  caught  the  wind,  and  these  and  kindred 
aids  in  dispersion  were  as  various  as  the  plants  themselves. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  case  in  whicli  the  dispersion  of  seeds 
is  effected  by  the  agency  of  animals.  In  many  cases  the  seeds 
were  surrounded  by  a  sweet  fleshy  pulp  which  was  eaten,  while 
the  true  seeds,  being  surrounded  by  a  tough  shell,  remained 
undigested.  Such  fruits  were  generally  bright  in  colour,  such 
as  the  Strawberry,  Peach,  Apple,  Currant,  •fcc,  the  colours,  like 
those  of  flowers,  serving  to  attract  animals.  In  other  cases  the 
seeds  adhered  to  animals  by  hooks  and  by  sticky  glands.  The 
next  point  was  that  of  seeds  reaching  spots  suitable  for  growth. 
Most  seeds,  they  knew,  germinated  oa  the  ground ;  the  Mistletoe 
however,  was  parasitic,  and  its  seeds  were  embedded  in  a  viscid 
substance,  so  that  if  dropped  by  a  bird  on  a  bough  it  adhered 
to  it,  and  was  in  no  danger  of  being  blown  or  washed  off.  An 
allied  species,  described  by  Sir  J.  Hooker,  which  lived  on  the 
Beeches  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  had  four  long  feathery  flexible 
appendages.  By  meana  of  them  it  was  blown  from  tree  to 
tr^  and  as  soon  as  the  seed  touched  a  twig  the  appendages 
twined  round  it,  and  thus  anchored  the  seed.  In  some  cases 
plants  boned  their  own  seed.  This  was  the  case  with  onr 
Clover  and  the  Gronnd  Nut  of  the  West  Indies.  In  both  cases 
the  seed  was  forced  into  the  ground  among  the  grains.  The 
Cnmesbill's  seed  was  pointed  and  clothed  with  short  hairs, 
terminating  with  a  spiral  appendage  covered  with  similar  hairs. 
Now  if  one  of  these  seeds  was  laid  on  the  ground  it  remained 
quiet  as  long  as  it  was  dry,  bat  as  sewn  as  it  was  damp  the 
hflix9  on  the  seed  commenced  to  move  outward^  gradnalty 
rainng  the  seed  into  an  upright  position  with  its  point  down- 
wards. The  spiral  appendage  then  began  to  mwind,  and  if  its 
faoiis  came  in  contact  with  any  obstacle,  such  as  a  leaf  or  twig; 
as  was  most  probable,  the  seed  was  then  forced  into  the  ground. 
The  lecturer  in  conclosioa  called  attention  to  mimicing  seeds, 
the  podsof  which  looked  so  exactly  like  wonns  that  birds  were 
induced  to  peek  at  them. 


NOTES  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 

Il^  ttose  who  write  their  experience  on  Strawberry  cnttan 

would  at  the  same  time  state  in  what  part  of  the  country  the 
crops  are  grown,  also  the  nature  of  the  soil  they  have  to  deal 
with — ^hether  clay,  light  loam,  or  medium— a  much  better 
conclusion  would  in  most  instances  be  arrived  at.  I  would 
suggest  also  that  nurserymen,  than  whom  none  else  have  the 
information  so  ready  at  hand,  would  do  well  to  bracket  to- 
gether in  their  catalogues  those  varieties  that  fruit  simul- 
taneously, classifying  them  under  the  headings  of  earliest, 
second  early,  midseason,  rather  late,  and  very  late.  This  would 
prove  valuable  to  purchasers  by  enabling  them  to  select  their 
varieties  for  succession  throughout  the  entire  season,  more 
especially  to  aniateurs  having  but  little  acquaintance  with  the 
dillereBt  varieties,  and  would  doubtless  lead  to  a  more  ex- 
tended cultivation  of  this  useful,  wholesome,  and  delicious 
fruit. 

•  Reliable  information  being  of  great  importance  to  the  readers 
of  the  Journal,  I  wish  to  correct  what  I  conceive  to  be  some 
errors  on  page  125.  "  C.  P.  P."  contributes  valuable  informa- 
tion from  time  to  time,  but  I  think  he  was  less  accurat3  than 
usual  when  he  described  Rivers'  Eliza  and  Coxcomb  as  late 
varieties.  In  my  experience  neither  of  them  are  late,  and  in 
this  opinion  I  am  supported  by  good  authority — Mr.  Rivers, 
who  raised  Eliza,  and  it  is  described  in  his  catalogue  as  early. 
Coxcomb  is  also  an  early  Strawberry.  I  have  grown  it  for  the 
last  six  years,  having  obtained  it  from  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Dick- 
son k  Sons,  Chester,  a  firm  noted  for  the  correct  nomenclature 
of  its  supplies.    It  is  not  quite  so  early  as  Black  Prince,  Alice 


Maude,  La  Grosse  Sucr4e,  and  Early  Prolific,  all  of  which  it 
succeeds ;  but  I  have  President  growing  in  the  same  bed  ss 
Coxcomb,  and  can  always  gather  a  dish  of  fruit  from  the  latter 
three  or  four  days  earlier  than  the  former,  which  is  catalogued 
as  an  early  variety.  Possibly  this  is  the  first  year  "  C.  P.  P." 
has  fruited  Eliza  and  Coxcomb  ;  if  so  I  can  readily  allow  for 
his  having  classed  them  as  late  varieties,  since  all  outdoor 
fruits  are  quite  out  of  character  this  season  as  regards  then: 
usual  time  of  fruiting,  and  although  he  nuiy  have  fruit  in 
September  this  year  of  those  two  varieties  he  must  not  expect 
it  another  season  unless  it  should  be  similarly  cold  and 
imgenial. 

The  annual  horticultural  Exhibition  is  held  here  (Stone, 
North  Staffordshire)  during  the  first  week  in  August,  and  only 
by  shading  the  few  remaining  fruits  on  the  plants  a  week  or 
two  previously  to  delay  their  ripening  has  it  been  possible  to 
obtain  a  plate  of  Coxcombs  for  the  Show  when  all  the  large 
fruits  had  been  previously  gathered.  This  year,  however,  the 
season  being  backward,  its  fruits  were  in  abundance,  and  were 
exhibited  in  the  finest  form,  which  carried  off  the  highest 
honours.  Frogmore  Late  Pine  succeeds  it,  and  also  excels  it 
in  flavour,  but  not  being  so  hardy  it  requires  a  warmer  and 
more  sheltered  position,  with  generous  and  attentive  culture ; 
it  is  then  a  grand  variety,  of  large  size  and  a  good  bearer.  It 
has  not  done  well  here  this  season,  as  being  in  an  exposed 
position  it  was  injured  by  the  severe  winter  and  spring.  The 
plant  is  not  very  robust,  and  the  crop  is  not  so  large  as  that  of 
Coxcomb,  the  yield  of  which  is  enormous  here  on  a  stiff  day 
soil.  I  have  tried  it  on  a  lighter  soil,  and  found  it  km  pio- 
ductive  and  smaller  in  size.  It  is  of  very  robust  growth  Md 
very  hardy  ;  colour  of  fruit  a  bright  salmon,  snriaoe  even ; 
seeds  of  a  greenish  yellow  ;  flesh  a  pinkish  white  and  mfter 
tirm,  very  juicy  and  of  good  average  flavour ;  calyx  not  re- 
flexed ;  shaps — the  largest  berries  mostly  cock's  comh^  the  otkrs 
bluntly  conical.  Prendent  has  not  set  its  fruit  so  wril  wilh 
me  this  season  as  heretofore  :  its  flavour,  too,  has  not  bsoi  so 
good.  In  warmer  seasons  when  thoroogUy  ripe  its  immr 
has  always  been  superior  to  Coxcomb,  bat  it  does  not  nndnee 
so  great  a  quantity  of  fruit  on  a  clay  soil  m»  tiie  latter  dosn.  I 
have  not  yet  tried  it  on  a  lighter  soil,  bat  hmve  bewd  d  gisnler 
success  having  been  obtained  thereby. 

In  former  seasons  1  have  generally  gatlmed  nnr  tet  Ob- 
combs  about  the  32nd  of  June,  finishing  by  the  end  clJnlif  or 
the  first  dnys  o<  August ;  President  the  25th  of  June,  fiaiiitag 
about  the  27tk  ol  July  ;  British  Queen  June  28th,  finiaUBg 
about  the  same  date  in  July.  This  year  my  first  gatfasnig  of 
Coxcombs  was  made  on  the  24th  ol  July,  and  the  heavy  in- 
cessant rains  of  the  week  endine:  August  24th  have  washed 
eleaa  away  the  fruits  thnt  mi^t  possibly  have  lasted  the 
month  oat  had  the  weather  been  dry  and  fine. 

Bef<»e  closing  my  remarks  I  wish  to  advert  to  the  sise  of 
Strawberries.  When  the  largest  Strawberry  was  being  in- 
quired after  in  your  columns  a  few  years  ago  the  Bsv.  Mr. 
Badclyfle  hrooght  Gozeomb  to  the  front,  stating  thnfc  ''Ms 
man  Stephie,  who  bad  then  gone  to  Canada,  had  when  in  his 
employ  measured  its  fruit  with  the  tape,  and  found  some 
11  inches  round."  The  dimensions  seemed  to  stagger  me,  and 
doubts  arose  in  my  mind  as  to  the  accuracy  of  "Stephie's" 
measurement  But  they  arc  now  entirely  dispelled.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  when  standing  with  a  few  friends  in  the  midst 
of  a  plot  of  Coxcombs,  the  reverend  gentleman's  asaertion 
was  adverted  to.  We  resolved  to  bring  to  the  ordeal  of  tbe 
measuring  tape  such  fruits  as  we  could  &en  select  (the  Isigest 
having  been  gathered  a  few  days  previously)  the  result  being 
that  throe  thus  measured  eacb.  ranged  dose  upon  10  '  *^" 
round.— Thoma£  Fobman..  . 


I  AM  sorry  that  Dr.  Boden  should  feel  aggrieved  at  my  re- 
marks about  his  Strawberries,  and  am  quite  willing  to  wit^ 
draw  my  observations,  but  be  quite  misunderstood  me.  IM 
no  intention  of  being  satirical  or  to  disparage  his  efforts.  C|st 
palmam  mnitit  fei'at  Mr.  C.  P.  Peach  said  in  one  of  his 
letters  that  he  had  tried  scTeral  of  Dr.  Boden*s  seedlmgssott 
was  willing  to  send  a  short  report  of  them  to  the  Journal,  and 
my  remark  was  merely  to  encourage  him  to  favour  your  readers 
with  the  benefit  of  his  notes,  for  which  I  thank  him.  Satire  a 
a  two-edged  sword,  which  I  think  is  out  of  place  in  the  g«r- 
dening  world,  where  if  anywhere  there  ought  to  be  the  pesce 
and  freedom  from  strife,  which  is  too  common  elsewhere ;  sna 
I  would  far  rather  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  a 
man  any  day,  however  humble  or  however  poor  his  eirortB, 
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than  throw  cold  water  on  them  or  make  tbem  the  object  of 
ili-natnred  criticism. — ^Amateub,  Cirencester. 


HOBTICULTURAL  NOTES.— No.  1. 

NBWBXJBY  AND  DISTBICT. 

Although  comparatiTely  of  little  i importance  and  but  little 
known,  Newbury  is  a  very  busy  and  thriring  little  town. 
The  streets  are  unusually  commodiouR,  and  the  houses  and 
ahopB,  Sec.,  clean  and  well  kept.    It  is  situated  on  l^e  river 
Kennet  and  the  London  and  Bath  road :  but  the  railways  of 
file  present  day  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  detracted  con- 
sidenbly  from  the  importance  of  the  latter,  in  fact  bare  spoilt 
the  tnde  of  the  large  old-fashioned  inns  which  were  so  well 
patronised  in  the  stage  coaching  days.    To  anyone  on  a  horti- 
cultaral  tour  Newbury  presents  a* capital  central  spot  from 
which  several  fine  well-kept  gardens  can  easily  be  reached. 
There  is  also  some  splendid  scenery,  and  many  historical  spots 
and  nuns,  with  the  accompany  in^r  legends,  which  many  tourists 
delight  in.    Daring  the  first  week  in  August  I  inspected  seyeral 
fine  gardens,  and  there  were  still  more  to  visit  bad  I  time  to 
have  done  so.     Some  of  the  gardeners  at  the  places  visited 
were  veiy  successful  at  the  Newbury  Flower  Show  held  on 
Ang:iist  4th ;  notably  Mr.  Atkins  of  Lockingc  Park  and  Hr. 
Howe  of  Beiduim  Park,  both  staging  many  well-grown  plants 
and  some  capital  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  various  well-filled 
daases.    The  Committee  of  the  Society  are  all  non-professional 
horticnltarists,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake,  as  from  its 
oeatzal  position,  and  judging  from  the  extraordinary  attendance 
of  visitors,  this,  with  a  little  spirited  and  more  practical  ma- 
nagement, might  become  one  of  the  best  shows  in  the  county 
of  Berkshire.    After  this  digression  I  propose  giving  a  neces- 
sarily rather  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  the  leading  places  in  the 
district,  commencing  with  the  first,  and  in  some  respects  the 
finest,  place  visited. 

mOHCLERE  CASTLE. 

Zhis,  the  seat  of  the  Eari  of  Carnarvon^  is  situated  on  the 
boBdens  of  Hampshire,  and  is  about  six  miles  from  Newbury. 
Xbe  drive  to  it  from  that  town  is  a  v«ry  delightful  one,  the 
aoeneiy  in  some  instances  being  grand,  and  tl^  views  in  the 
eBkeasive  park  and  gnwmds  are  very  fine.    Cedars  of  Lebanon 
ase  as  pluitifol  as  Oaks  are  in  many  parks.    All  are  veiy 
Sae  ipecimeas,  and  growing  Inxariantly.     In  the  grounds 
tkore  aie  sosie  beooae  drooping  in  habit,  the  style  of  growth 
Kaanbling  that  of  the  Hornbeam,  which  makes  tbem  very 
elEeotfve.    Near  these  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Picea  cepha- 
looiei^  whi(^  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  from  70  to  80  feet  high, 
and  veiy  syaunetrical.     It  ii  considered  by  some  to  be  the 
finest  specuDea  in  the  country.     Thel-e  are  also  good  speci- 
measof   Pieea  Pinsapo,  Taxus  adpressa;  and  of  deciduous 
tnet  JiHQlana  nigra,  Bophora  japonica,  and  Pavia  calif omica 
aie  worthy  of  notice.     The  latter  was  flowering  freely,  and 
the  HoMe^Ohestnnt-like   blooms  are  very  effe^ve.     There 
■te  lane  namfoera  of  Kalmias,  Asaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Ice., 
gvonped  about  the  grounds,  which  are  very  extensive,  bnt 
mlhar  cheerless  during  the  summer  months  in  consequence  of 
the  flower  garden  being  to  a  certain  extent  s^)arated  from 
fteau     The  flower  garden,  foroing  houses,  and  conservatoiy 
ate  ntnated  in  what  probably  was  once  a  kitchen  garden,  the 
walls  of  which  still  remain.    The  conservatory,  prettily  sita- 
aled,  is  very  old-fashioned,  and  neither  the  contents  of  this 
nar  of  the  other  houses  call  for  any  special  mention,  all  the 
itactBies  in  fact  being  unworthy  of  the  surroondings.    In 
the  flower  garden  a  number  of  Orinnm  capense  wero  flower- 
i^  fteely,  and  in  the  hardy  fernery  the  protty  little  Cysto- 
pteris  bidbifeia  is  worthy  of  notice  on  aocoumt  of  the  rapidity 
widi  which  it  spreads.    The  fronds  are  very  light  and  useful 
for  catting.     The  kitchen  fcard^i  is  situated  some  distance 
froBo.  the  Oaatle,  and  is  well  walled  in  and  stocked  with  tdl 
kiada  of  frnit  trees.    The  crop  of  Apples  is  poor,  and  the  trees 
appear  in  an  unhealthy  state.    Those  carrying  the  best  crop 
are  the  W^ington  (Dameiow's  Seedling),  and  Hawthomden. 
Bears  are  healthier,  and  are  a  very  good  crop,  but  rather 
small,  the  most  pn^fic  being  Winter  Kelis,  Autumn  Berga- 
motte,  BeniT^  de  Kanoe,  and  Hacon's  Incomparable.    Peaches, 
Necfaiines,  and  Apricots  aro  very  thin  ;  bnt  Plums  are  a  little 
better,  the  best  being  Kirke's,  Denyer's  Victoria,  and  Jeffer- 
son's.   The  trees  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  both  here  and 
nearly  in  every  garden  in  the  district,  are  in  a  very  bad  state, 
caterpillars    being  unusually  destnictive.      The    Strawberry 
crop  was  good,  and  the  varieties  preferred  by  Mr.  S.  Ross,  who 
for  many  years  has  been  head  gardener  here,  are  Garibaldi, 


President,  and  Sir  J.  Pax  ton?  the  latter  being  in  every  respect 
excellent.  The  vegetable  crops  were  looking  well,  and  are 
grown  in  large  quantities  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
establishment. 

SANDLEFORD  PRIORY. 

On  the  road  back  to  Ncwbui-v  I  called  at  the  residence  of 
W.  p.  B.  Chatteris,  Esq.,  which  is  situated  at  about  two  miles 
from  that  town.    The  gardens  here  are  principally  famous  for 
the  splendid  collection  of  choice  named  Uhododendrons,  which 
is  probably  the  finobt  private  collection  in  the  country.    Mr. 
Brown,  who  for  many  years  has  been  in  charge  of  this  place, 
has  good  veason  to  be  proud  of  the  Rhododendrons,  more 
especially  as  he  is  the  raiser  of  many  fine  varieties  that  are  in 
file  trade,  for  which,  however,  he  has  derived  but  little  profit 
or  renown  beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood.    That  beauti- 
ful variety  Lady  Oathcart  was  raised  here,  and  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  there  were  numbers  of  plants  in  bloom,  seedlings 
rused  from  that  variety.    The  Jiowers  are  not  large,  but  the 
trasses  are  fine  and  verj'^  compact,  aud  in  every  instance  nearly 
white.  It  is,  on  account  of  its  late  blooming,  colour,  and  compact 
tnisa,  a  naost  useful  variety,  eiipecially  for  cutting  purposes.    As 
hefooe  stated,  the  collection  is  remarkably  large,  and  it  is  being 
annnaUy  extended,  and  ,as  far  as  giowth  is  concerned,  is  well 
arranged.    In  most  instances  a  compost  consisting  principally 
of  peat  is  made  for  them,  but  those  in  the  natural  soil  aro  also- 
growing  in  a  vigorous  maanei'.    Kalmias  and  Azaleas  aro 
growing  equally  as  well,  and  the  whole  must  present  a  grand 
sight  worth  going  many  miles  to  see.    The  flower  gardens  are 
well  kept.    On  the  walls  in  the  kitdien  garden  the  Peach 
trees  now  appear  very  bad,  in  many  instances  three  parts  of 
the  trees  having  had  to  be  cut  out.    They  no  doubt  were 
damaged  by  the  severe  frosts,  and  the  uncongenial  spring 
finished  the  ruin.    This  subject,  however,  will  again  be  alluded 
to,  to  show  the  ia4)ortanoe  of  giving  protection  to  the  Izeos  in 
the  spring.    Here  also  Pears  are  »oaall  and  veiy  abundant  on  the 
walls,  notably  Marie  Louise,  Williams'  Bon  Chr^tiea,  Ne  Pins 
Mem-is,  and  Beorr^  de  Capiaumont.    The  crop  of  Phuns  is  thin^ 
but  Figs  gave  promise  of  a  good  crop,  the  variety  being  Brown 
Turkey.    Small  fruit  was  very  abundant,  hut  the  trees  are  much 
damaged  by  caterpillars.     The  favourite  Strawberries  were 
President  and  Sir  J.  Paxton.    Birds  in  this  and  other  placea 
have  this  season  being  unusually  destructive.    Not  many  plants 
are  grown  in  the  houses,  but  Melons,  Pine  Apples,  and  Grapes 
are  in  good  numbers. 

BEXHAM  PARK. 

The  pleasure  grounds  and  mansion  are  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition,  tlie  proprietor,  Sir  R.  Sutton,  Bart.,  meanwhile  re- 
siding at  Barton  Court,  a  few  miles  from  hero.  We,  how- 
ever,  found  much  to  interest  us  in  the  many  well-arranged 
frait  and  plant  houses,  which  really  merit  a  more  detailed 
account  thim  our  notes  or  memory  will  supply.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  groa'n  remarkably  well,  all  being  healthy  and 
vigorous  in  spite  of  the  veiy  heavy  crops  borne  by  them.  In 
most  instances  they  arc  trained  up  the  roof  of  either  the  hack 
or  froDt  of  the  houses.  The  colour  and  flavour  of  the  Necta- 
rines especially  were  particularly  good.  Most  of  iSiem  aro 
growing  in  a  good  loamy  soil,  the  roots  having  access  to  both 
in  and  outside  borders.  The  favourite  Nectarine  for  all  pur- 
poses is  Elruge,  and  Royal  George  and  Violette  HAtive  are  con- 
sidered the  best  and  most  useful  Peaches  by  Mr.  Howe,  the 
very  piactical  gardener  in  charge.  Figs  also  are  grown  tnuned 
up  the  roof,  and  nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  plants  of 
White  Marseilles  and  Lee''8  Perpetual  (Brown  Tnricey)  which 
conjointly  occupy  the  roof  of  a  house  fully  32  feet  long  end 
12  feet  wide.  From  the  former  variety  one  hundred  doECA 
good  fruit  had  already  been  taken  this  season,  and  there  is 
still  abundance  showing.  The  earliest  and  perhaps  Ifee  best 
fruit  are  gathered  from  the  apex  of  the  trees,  but  tiie  growth  is 
very  equally  distributed  through  the  house.  This  is  maintained 
by  annually  cutting  clean  out  large  and  comparatively  ex- 
hausted branches,  layiug-in  the  young  and  more  vigorous 
growth  previously  selected  and  trained  for  that  pcrpose. 
Grapes  in  the  different  houses  are  all  healthy  and  carrying 
heavy  crops.  Madresficld  Court  grafted  on  Black  Hamburgh 
is  veiy  fine,  without  any  sign  of  cracking.  Black  Alicante, 
too,  is  remarkably  good  ;  and  there  is  one  house  planted  entirely 
with  West' s  St.  Peter's.  The  crop  is  heavy  and  the  bunches 
laige,  but  the  berries  are  set  very  irregularly,  too  many  being 
seedless.  It  keeps  well,  and  is  much  liked  here.  The  crop  of 
Melons  is  remarkably  good,  and  they  had  previously  had  some 
excellent  fruit.    The  varieties  grown  were  Victory  of  Bath, 
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Btill  the  best  for  early  work :  Dell's  Hybrid,  which  here  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  fi-om  the  Victory  of  Bath  :  and  Benham 
Hybrid,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Scarlet  Queen  and  Victory 
of  Bath.  In  its  style  of  growth  and  productiveness  it  resembles 
the  latter  variety,  but  the  colour  of  flesh  is  not  fixed  ;  in  fact, 
alternates  between  the  two  parents — the  fiiult  of  too  many 
new  varieties.  Slacked  lime  and  crushed  charcoal  mixed  in 
equal  quantities  are  heaped  round  the  stems  of  the  Melons, 
not  as  a  cure  but  as  a  preventive  of  the  canker.  The  house  of 
Oucumbers  was  very  fine,  the  growth  being  healthy  and  plenty 
of  handsome  fruit  being  abundant.  The  farourite  variety  both 
with  Mr.  Howe  and  the  cook  is  Freeman's  Yard  Long.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  handsome  variety,  particularly  good  for  exhi- 
bition, is  free-growing  and  prolific,  and  the  flavour  is  much 
liked.  Mr.  Howe  has  most  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation. 
The  houses  are  distributed  about  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
going  from  one  to  the  other  we  noticed  a  large  number  of 
well-trained  fruit  trees  on  the  walls,  some  of  which,  more 
especially  Pears,  were  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fair-sized  froit. 
The  best  were  Glou  MorQeau,  Marie  Louise,  Jargonelle,  Jean 
de  Witte,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Beurr^  Clairgeau,  Beurr^ 
de  Ranee,  Benrr^  Bosc,  Beurrd  Diel,  and  Napoleon.  Apricots 
do  not  succeed  here,  but  Peaches  are,  for  the  year,  remarkably 
good,  the  trees  being  both  healthy  and  well  United.  This 
good  result  Mr.  Howe  attributes  to  the  use  of  Parham's  (of 
Bath)  patent  fruit-tree  protectors,  as  previous  to  their  intro- 
duction the  Peach  crop  was  invariably  a  failure.  This  will  be 
better  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  the  gardens  are  in  a 
valley,  and  consequently  suffer  much  &om  late  frosts.  These 
waU  protectors  are  also  in  use  at  Englefield  Park  near  Reading, 
and  will  be  alluded  to  more  fully  when  that  place  is  remark^ 
on.  The  crop  of  Apples  is  a  poor  one,  the  only  exceptions 
being  espalier-trained  Cellini  and  Lord  Suffield.  Small  fruit 
and  Filberts  were  plentiful.  The  kitchen  garden  is  well 
stocked  with  vegetables,  everything  in  fact  being  well  done. 
The  Globe  Artichokes  were  banked  up  with  ashes  during  the 
winter,  and  to  this  circumstance  Mr.  Howe  attributes  their 
escape  from  destruction  by  frost  which  proved  so  fatal  to  many 
plantations  in  this  and  other  localities. — ^W.  Iggulden. 


THE  LONDON  PARKS. 

HYDB  FABK. 


In  consequence  of  the  imfavourable  weather  of  the  present 
year  the  bedding  in  all  the  London  parks  falls  far  short  of  its 
usual  brightness.  The  chief  display  of  Hyde  Park,  as  all  who 
have  once  visited  it  well  know,  is  confined  to  the  series  of  beds 
that  extend  from  the  Grosvenor  Gate  to  Stanhope  Gate,  between 
and  parallel  with  the  carriage  drive  and  Park  Lane.  The  beds 
are  cut  out  in  fine  and  well-kept  turf,  which  for  nearly  half  the 
distance  is  raised  in  the  centre,  the  beds  bein^  in  similar  opposite 
pairs,  while  the  portion  near  Stanhope  Gate  is  fiat,  and  the  beds 
extend  in  a  single  row  down  the  centre.  The  latter  are  usually 
devoted  to  carpet  designs,  but  this  season  they  are  planted 
alternately  with  fiowering  plants.  There  is  also  a  series  of 
beds  still  nearer  the  road  close  to  the  Park  nulings.  The  forms 
of  the  beds  are  not  very  diversified,  being  oblong^  with  rounded 
«nds,  circles,  or  what  may  be  described  as  four-lobed,  and  there 
is  a  monotonousness  in  the  edging  which  is  not  by  any  means 
pleasing.  The  beds  in  pairs  on  the  raised  tu^  near  the 
Grosvenor  Gate  are  all  eaged  as  follows : — First,  Lobelia  pu- 
anila;  second,  Altemanthera  magnifica,  and  third,  Pelaigonium 
Albion's  Clifib,  the  centres  being  occupied  with  varieties  of  Pelar- 

foniums.  Some  of  the  best  Pelargoniums  in  these  beds  are  Miss 
f .  Holden,  compact  habit,  well  formed  rich  scarlet  flowers  in  a 
medium-size  truss;  John  Gtibbons,  rather  strong  in  habit  but 
bearing  fine  trusses  of  enormous  fiowers,  intense  glowing  scarlet 
in  colour,  very  effective  ;  Jealousy,  coarse  habit,  fiowers  small,  of 
a  bright  salmon  shade,  and  rather  scarce ;  Letty  Carr,  very  com- 
pact, with  a  neat  truss  of  crimson  scarlet  fiowers.  One  bed  is 
planted  with  Pelargonium  Ariosto  and  Viola  Blue  Bell  inter- 
mixed, which  would  have  been  very  pretty  had  the  plants  filled 
up  the  space  a  little  more.  A  circle  in  which  Albion's  CliSa  is 
replaced  by  Crystal  Palace  Gem  and  a  mixed  centre  composed  of 
Iresine  Lindeni  and  Viola  Golden  Gem  is  very  pleasing ;  the  latter 
is  flowering  very  freely.  The  beds  parallel  with  the  above  and 
nearer  the  Park  boundary  are  edged  with  Lobelia  Blue  King  and 
the  golden-folia ged  Pelargonium  Robert  Fish — an  extremely 
agreeable  contrast ;  and  here  we  may  remark  the  Lobelia  named 
has  succeeded  well,  the  fine  light  bine  fiowers  bemg  produced 
most  freely ;  Lobelia  Omen  is  also  very  distinct  and  fine.  The 
centres  are  planted  with  Pelargoniums  as  in  the  other  beds.    The 


single  central  beds  are  partly  edged  with  Lobelia  pumila,  Alter- 
nanthera  magnifica,  and  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  some  with  Lobelia 
Blue  King  and  Pelargonium  Robert  Fish,  and  the  othens  with 
Pyrethrum  parthenifolium  aurenm  and  Lobelia  pumila;  the  beds 
near  the  road  having  an  edge  of  Lobelia  Blue  King  and  Pelar- 
gonium Miss  Kingsbury.  Amons  the  Pelargoniums  forming  the 
centres  the  following  are  noticeaole : — Sir  H.  Stanhope,  lather 
strong  in  habit,  flowers  well  formed  in  good  trusses,  colour  an 
intense  dark  scarlet;  Col.  Wright,  large  trusses  of  dark  salmon 
scarlet  flowers,  very  showy ;  Wordsworth,  small  truss  of  bright 
scarlet  flowers,  habit  fairly  good ;  Lucy,  an  excellent  variety, 
even  growth,  large  truss  of  bright  pink  abundant  flowers ;  for 
quantity  of  blooms  this  variety  surpassed  all  the  others.  A  mixed 
circular  bed  of  Viola  Blue  Bell  and  Pelargonium  Princess  Alex- 
andra edged  with  Lobelia  pumila  grandis  and  Echereria  seconda 
glauca  is  very  bright  and  pretty. 

The  carpet  designs  are  generally  good,  two  of  which  deserve 
particular  attention.  One  that  we  nave  described  as  a  four-lobed 
bed  is  edged  with  EcheveriajB,  Pyrethrum,  and  Altemanthera  mag- 
nifica, the  groundwork  being  Pyrethrum,  in  which  are  formed 
heart-shaped  designs  of  Sempervivnm  arachnoideum  surromided 
with  fine  lines  of  Altemanthera  amoena  and  Golden  Feverfew, 
lines  of  Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltarica  radiating  from  the  centre. 
The  other  is  a  circle,  the  groundwork  formed  of  Altemantheia 
amoena  and  Sedum  glaucum  edged  with  A.  magnifica  and  Eche- 
verias,  the  central  plant  being  an  Aloe  variegata. 

Leaving  that  portion  of  the  Park  we  ttuned  in  the  direction  of 
"  the  Row,"  between  which  and  the  carriage  drive  is  a  sheltered 
hollow  where  we  find  a  few  beds  and  some  subtropical  plants. 
Considering  that  these  are  all  overhung  by  trees — ^no  alight  dis- 
advantage this  season,  the  plants  appear  much  better  than  could 
be  expected.  A  mixed  circular  bed  has  a  groundwork  of  Alter- 
nantheras  and  Pyrethrums,  lines  of  Chamsdpeuce  diacantha,  a 
central  Dasvlirion,  plants  of  Sempervivum  arboreum  at  intervals, 
and  an  edgmg  of  S.  Haworthii.  Another  circle  has  a  centre  of 
Erythrinas  surrounded  by  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  and  Lo- 
belias ;  another  much  larger  one  has  a  central  plant  of  Sea- 
forthia  elegans  surrounded  by  small  Cordylines,  the  design  being 
somewhat  complicated  in  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  vane- 
gatum,  Pyretnrums,  Altemanthera  amoena,  and  Echeverias. 
Musas,  Palms,  and  Tree  Ferns  are  dotted  about,  two  fine  speci- 
men Seaforthias  being  especially  noticeable.  The  sur&ce  of  the 
turf  is  pleasantly  undulating  and  excellently  kept.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Row  is  a  large  circular  clump  of  Hemp  and 
Cannas  marg^ed  with  Funkia  Sieboldii,  all  vigorous;  also  a 
creseent  of  Solanum  robustum,  Abntilons  and  specimens  of  Hmnea 
elegans  with  an  edge  of  Funkias  and  Iresine  Herbstii.  A  abort 
distance  west  of  that  point  is  a  charming  nook  known  as  "  the 
dell,''  there  the  overfiow  of  the  Serpentine  forms  a  little  stream 
which  is  margined  with  Osmunda  regalis,  and  the  sloping  banks 
on  each  side  are  planted  with  clumps  of  Phormium  tenax  varie- 
gatum  and  Bfumbusas,  and  single  specimens  of  MonstendeUciosa, 
Latania  borbonica,  Seaforthia  elegans,  and  Musa  Cavendidiii.  ^ 

Having  thus  briefiy  glanced  at  the  chief  points  of  interest  in 
that  aristocratic  region  we  proceed  towards  Kensington  Gkdiens, 
where  we  take  the  pleasant  shrubbery  walk  that  passes  near  the 
Albert  Memorial.  Among  the  shrubs  are  many  very  elegant 
species,  which  are  not  by  any  means  so  common  as  they  deserfe 
to  be.  One  of  these  is  Amorpha  Lewisii,  a  papilionaceous  shrub 
with  light  green  pinnate  foliage.  It  is  very  attractive  and 
graceful,  and  contrasts  well  with  the  darker  Hollies,  Evergreen 
Oaks,  &c.  Paolownia  imperialis  is  also  noticeable  for  its  hand- 
some foliage,  which  is  very  distinct.  This  tree  flowered  last 
year,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  bloom  now.  In  front  of  the 
shrubs  is  a  mixed  border  of  Phloxes,  Violas,  Stocks,  Marigolds, 
Veronicas,  dwurf  Sunflowen,  Echinops,  and  numerous  other 
plants  in  irregular  clumps  and  patches.  This  walk  is  one  of  ex- 
treme beauty  in  the  spring  months  when  the  numerous  varieties 
of  Crataegus  are  in  flower,  but  even  now  it  is  not  without  attrac- 
tions, llie  bedding  at  the  south-east  side  of  the  Palace  is  usually 
very  good,  but  it  is  rather  disappointing  this  year,  for,  as  in 
most  other  places,  the  Pelargoninms  are  nearly  nowerleas,  but  a 
ribbon  border  extending  along  the  side  of  the  lawn  is  prettily 
planted.  The  turf  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  a  few  Palms, 
variegated  Agaves,  Musas,  &c.,  are  suitably  introduced. — L.  C. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vines.— The  Vines  in  the  earliest  house  should  now  be  prunea 

if  the  wood  is  hard  and  well  matured.    Prune  to  a  plumpeje, 

having  in  view  the  keeping  of  the  spurs  as  near  the  main  rod  as 

I  practicable.    The  house  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  ii 
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necessaxy  painted.  Remove  the  loose  bark  from  the  rods,  and 
theu  wash  them  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap,  8  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  water.  If  there  be  any  mealr  bug  or  pcalc  wash  the  "Vines  a 
second  time  with  the  ?oapj  solution,  adding  a  wineglassful  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  and  methylated  spints,  and  in  case  of  nnldew 
add  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  walls  should  be  lime wash^,  and  all 
made  as  clean  as  possible,  remoTing  the  loose  soil  from  the  top  of 
the  border,  and  replace  it  with  torfy  loam  to  which  has  been 
added  a  sprinkling  of  half-inch  bones.  Any  Vines  in  an  nnsatis* 
fsctory  state  may  be  improved  by  partially  liftine  their  roots,  re- 
moving the  old  soil  and  relaying  the  roots  in  fresn  compost ;  bat 
this  should  be  done  before  the  leaves  fall.  The  house  after  the 
Tines  are  pruned  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  so  as  tu  in- 
duce complete  rest.  Vines  in  pots  for  early  forcing  should  now 
be  fuUy  ripe  and  at  rest.  Snpply  only  sufficient  water  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  root  fibres.  I^ter  Vines  in  pots  should  be 
placed  ont  of  doors  to  ripen  the  growth,  the  south  side  of  a  wall 
or  fence  being  preferable.  Young  Vines  that  have  made  strong 
growth  will  be  late  in  ripening  their  wood,  and  ma^  be  assisted 
with  tire  beat  and  free  ventilation  until  the  wood  is  brown  and 
hard.  Ck>ntinne  a  night  temperature  of  70^  to  76^.  and  80^  to  85^ 
or  M>^  by  day  for  late  Vines  until  the  Grapes  are  tnoronghly  ripe, 
ventilating  freely  and  keepinp;  lateral  growths  closely  stopped. 
If  the  roots  of  late  Vines  are  in  outside  borders  it  is  desirable  to 
protect  them  from  heavy  autumn  rains,  as  when  the  borders  are 
chilled  and  soddened  the  Grapes  do  not  keep  satisfactorily.  The 
necessity  for  protection  is  not  so  great  where  the  Vines  are  planted 
inside.  Ripe  Grapes  should  be  frequently  examined,  removing 
decayed  berries,  and  maintaining  gentle  fire  heat  to  insure  a  dry 
airy  atmosphere. 

Peaches  and  Neciarxnet. — ^The  trees  in  the  earliest  house  will 
have  shed  their  leaves,  or  nearly  so.  and  the  house  should  undergo 
a  thorough  cleaning,  it  being  a  good  plan  to  syringe  every  part  of 
the  structure  with  hot  water  (140°  to  16(P),  which  destroys  insects 
and  softens  the  dirt  so  as  to  admit  of  its  speedy  removal  with  a 
brush  and  soap.  The  trees  should  be  loosened  m>m  the  trellis  so 
as  to  admit  of  its  being  cleaned  or  painted,or  the  w  alls  limewashed. 
The  trees  should  then  be  pruned,  thinning  out  any  weakly  growths 
not  likely  to  cany  good  fruit.  Bevond  thinning  ont  the  shoots 
where  too  crowded  no  pruning  will  be  necessary,  as  forced  trees 
will  not  require  to  have  the  growths  shortened  back  except  for 
the  production  of  shoots  for  extension.  The  trees  should  be 
dressed  u-ith  tobacco  juice  or  a  solution  of  nicotine  soap,  8  ozs.  to 
a  gallon  of  rain  water,  at  a  temperature  of  90^,  applying  the  solu- 
tion with  a  brush.  The  loose  surface  soil  should  be  removed  and 
repkced  with  rather  strong  loam  containing  a  sprinkling  of  half- 
inch  bones.  If  the  lights  have  been  removed  from  the  house  it 
may  be  necessary  to  replace  them  to  prevent  the  soil  from  becom- 
ing saturated  by  the  autumn  rains.  Inside  borders  must  not  ^ 
allowed  to  become  too  dry,  as  the  buds  are  liable  to  fall  when  in 
that  condition.  Trees  in  succession  houses  should,  when  the 
growth  is  free,  be  root-pruned  or  lifted  as  soon  as  the  foliage  shows 
indications  of  falling ;  if  judiciously  performed  this  will  check 
their  vigour  and  induce  short- jointed  nruitf ul  wood.  Any  lifting 
or  root-pruning  should  be  performed  before  the  leaves  fall,  afford- 
ing a  good  watering  to  the  roots  afterwards,  and  syringing  each 
evening  for  a  few  days.  The  trees  will  soon  produoe  ^oung 
actire  roots.  In  the  latest  houses  a  free  circulation  of  air  wiU 
be  necessary,  utilising  sun  heat  by  keeping  the  ventilators  closer 
than  usual,  as  with  ventilation  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  the 
temperature  may  be  allowed  to  run  up  to  80*^  or  85^,  which  will 
do  more  to  ripen  the  fruit  and  wood  than  sharp  firing  in  dull 
weather.  A  somewhat  drier  condition  at  the  roots  is  desirable 
when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  employing  fire  heat  to  maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  60*  to  66°,  with  an  advance  of  6°  to  10*  by  day, 
which  will  admit  of  free  ventilation.  In  unheated  houses  in- 
duce ripening  by  a  somewhat  dry  atmosphere.  Keep  the  wood 
thin,  and  stop  »ny  growing  shoots  to  about  12  to  14  inches,  and 
all  laterals  closely  to  one  joint. 

Orchard  House. — ^Admit  a  little  air  early  in  the  day,  but  allow 
the  temperature  to  rise  to  75°,  or  even  to  80*,  closing  or  reducing 
the  ventilation  early  so  as  to  enclose  as  much  heat  as  practicable. 
£mploy  no  more  water  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  foliage  in 
good  condition,  and  the  less  of  it  in  the  atmospnere  the  better, 
but  insects  must  be  kept  in  check  by  an  occasional  syringing. 
Stop  any  strong  growths  closely,  or  remove  them  altogether,  as 
they  will  appropriate  more  than  their  share  of  nutriment,  brides 
retarding  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  and  wood. 

FLOWKR  6ARDKK. 

The  following  annuals  should  be  sown  without  delay  : — Col- 
linsias.  Candytufts,  Bartonias,  Asperula  azurea  setosa,  Esch- 
scholtzias,  Kaulfussia,  Limnanthes,  Nemophilas,  Silenes,  Whit- 
lavia.  Virginian  Stock,  Saponaria,  Platystemon,  Lupinus  nanus, 
Lasthenia,  Gilia  tricolor  and  vars.,  Eucharidium,  Erysimum, 
Clarkia  pulchella  vars.,  and  Sweet  Alyssum.  They  may  be  eovm 
in  sheltered  borders  and  transplanten  in  spring.  They  will  in 
ordinary  seasons  afford  a  fine  display  in  spnng  or  early  summer 
Herbaceous  plants  are  becoming  seeay,  and  should  have  all  dead 
stems  or  stalks  i*emoved,  securing  autumn-flowering  Asters  and 
Chrysanthemums  against  winds  by  staking  and  tying.    Anemone 


vitifolia  alba  is  one  of  the  finest  late  summer  and  autumn-flower- 
ing plants,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  garden  ;  also  Sedum 
Telephium  purpureum,  Solidago  altissima,  and  Tritomas  are  fine 
for  autumn.  Roses  will  be  the  better  for  the  removal  of  decayed 
or  bad  flowers,  and  the  shortening  of  irregular  growths.  Cuttings 
of  well-ripened  wood  will  strike  freely  inserted  in  sandy  soil  at 
the  nortb  side  of  a  wall  or  fence.  Stocks  recently  budded  should 
be  examined,  the  ligature  loosened  or  removed  as  may  be  necessary. 
Tea-scented  Roses  trained  to  walls  should  oe  stimulated  by  fre- 
quent supplies  of  liquid  manure  to  enable  them  to  perfect  good 
blooms,  as  they  will  for  some  considerable  time  yet  if  not  allowed 
to  lack  moisture  at  the  roots.  For  a  supply  of  blooms  for  cutting 
in  early  spring  the  old  Banksians  are  unrivalled,  but  they  are 
seldom  seen  producing  flowers  freely,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
wood  not  being  sufficiently  ripened.  They  flower  on  the  short 
medium-sized  wood;  any  that  is  gross  or  shows  a  tendency  to 
gprow  more  than  a  foot  in  length  should  be  cut  out.  The  propaga- 
tion of  bedding  plants  should  be  brought  to  a  close  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  as  to  obtain  well-rooted  cutting  before  winter.  There 
IS  yet  plenty  of  time  for  the  propagation  of  Calceolarias  and 
Violas.  Let  the  beds  and  borders  b«  nequently  examined  for  the 
removal  of  old  flowers,  leaves,  and  irregularities  of  growth.  The 
grass  grows  thick  and  fast,  and  should  be  mowed  and  rolled  f re- 
quentfy,  so  as  to  secure  a  good  solid  green  sward  for  the  winter.  If 
tne  walks  are  in  the  least  worn  give  a  sprinkling  of  fresh  gravel 
after  hoeing  up  the  weeds,  and  raxe  and  roll  thoroughly,  as  a  walk 
to  be  agreeable  must  be  clean  and  dry.  If  the  walks  cannot  be 
broken  up  a  few  pots  of  salt  water  applied  during  sunny  days  will 
destroy  tne  weeds  and  save  much  time  and  labour  in  hand-weeding. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove. — Tuberous-rooted  Gesneras,  Gloxinias,  and  Caladiums  as 
they  commence  ripening  shonld  have  water  gradually  withheld, 
but  do  not  place  them  in  a  lower  temperature  to  stop  their  growth 
and  starve  them  into  rest.  Meyenia  erecta  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
stove  plants  with  violet  or  purple  flowers,  and  continues  in 
flower  for  a  longer  time  than  many,  even  all  through  the  summer 
until  late  in  autumn  if  well  supplied  with  water  and  liquid 
manure.  It  is  deciduous  or  nearly  so,  and  requires  to  be  kept  dry 
in  winter.  Bon^inviUeas  that  flowered  in  early  summer  will  now 
/be  in  fine  condition,  also  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  and  they 
should  be  well  supplied  with  water  until  the  flowering  is  past, 
when  they  must  be  assigned  a  light  airy  situation.  Allamandas 
and  Ixoras  that  were  started  late  will  naturally  continue  blooming 
the  longest ;  they  should  be  placed  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  stove. 
Acalypha  Hacafeeana,  A.  macrophylla,  A.  marginata,  and 
A.  musaica  are  flne  for  decorativQ  purposes  when  about  a  foot  high ; 
the  foliage  is  broad  with  a  metallic  lustre,  and  the  plants  grow 
freely  in  a  rather  moist  stove.  Cutting  strike  freely  in  gentle 
heat  in  a  compost  of  loam  with  a  third  of  leaf  soil  and  sand. 
Torenia  BaiUoni  keeps  on  flowering  through  the  winter,  and  for 
its  distinctness  is  well  worth  a  place  in  every  collection  however 
small.  It  strikes  freely  from  cuttings  inserted  in  heat,  and  flowers 
when  in  quite  a  small  state.  The  atmosphere  of  the  stove  may 
now  be  rather  drier  than  usual.  Blinds  should  be  dispensed  with, 
except  for  the  fine-folia||^  plants.  The  house  should  have  a 
thorough  cleaning  both  inside  and  out.  The  temperature  must 
be  maintained  at  65°  at  night,  and  70^  to  75°  in  the  day  by  arti- 
ficial means,  up  to  80^  or  85°  with  sun. 

Orchids. — ^A  warm  moist  atmosphere  must  be  maintained,  and 
ever^p-  encouraffement  given  to  such  plants  as  Aerides,  Fhalie- 
nopsis,  Saocolabiums,  and  Vandas.  The  blocks,  baskets,  and  pots 
must  be  damped  over  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  fine 
days  a  sprinkling  overhead  will  be  beneficial,  care  being  exercised 
not  to  render  the  sphagnum  or  peat  too  wet.  The  shading  must 
only  be  employed  to  prevent  the  sun  scorching  the  foliage.  The 
temperature  of  the  Efwt  India  house  may  range  from  75°  to  85°  by 
day  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  a  gradual  reduction  must  be 
made.  Shading  on  the  Cattleya  house  should  be  dispensed  with 
altogether,  the  glass  being  cleaned  to  afford  all  the  light  possible, 
as  it  is  important*  to  have  the  plants  well  ripened  before  the  winter. 
All  pseu<£>bulbous  plants  which  have  completed  their  growth 
should  have  an  increased  amount  of  air  and  be  ^Ily,  exposed  to 
the  sun,  such  as  Lselia  albida,  L.  acuminata,  L.  majalis,  and  Cat- 
tleya citrina.  Keep  Lselia  purpurata  and  Cattleya  Mossise  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  house  to  enable  them  to  coznplete  their  growth 
as  soon  as  possible.  Calanthe  vestita  and  0.  Veitchu  may  have 
weak  liquid  manure  so  as  to  encourage  them  to  make  large  bulbs, 
as  the  stronger  they  are  the  finer  will  be  the  spikes  of  bloom. 
They  should  also  have  plenty  of  light,  as  the  pnncipal  thing  an 
Orchid  grower  will  now  have  to  keep  in  view  is  to  have  the  bulbs 
and  leaves  well  matured  before  the  dull  short  days  set  in,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  exposing  the  plants  to  as  much  light  or  sun 
as  they  can  bear.  Any  Odontogxossums  that  started  late  into 
growth  and  require  larger  pots  may  still  be  attended  to,  disturbing 
the  roots  as  little  as  possible. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

T.  Bunyard  d:  Sons,  Maidstone    KenU^Cataloffttes  oj  Bulbs 
Roses  J  ana  Fruit  Trees. 
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J.  George  Hill,  Cr&wkeme  and  Yeoril,  Somerset. — Calaloguei  of 
Bulbs  and  Fruit  Trees. 
Francis  &  Arthur  Dickson  &  Sons,  Chester. — Catalogue  of  Bulbs. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

%♦  All  correRpondenoe  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  ''  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Kr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  rennain  unopened  unavoidably.  Wc  request 
that  no  one  will  vnribe  priratelT  to  any  of  onr  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

BOOKS  (L.  ShnWiaiH). — We  do  not  know  of  a  more  pmcttcul  work-  on 
Orchids  pnbHslieci  at  a  nxvlerHtc  price  than  Mr.  B.  S.  WilHams'ft  "  Ch^*hid 
Grower's  Sfaunal."  Kr.  Wifliains  also  publishes  a  work  on  »tov<>  and  green- 
hoiue  plants  that  may  salt  yon.  Tltey  can  be  bad  from  the  A'ictoaa  and 
Paradise  Nnraerieft,  UoUoway,  London,  price  5«.  ciicb,  post  free  bs.  6d. 

RBMOVINQ  BlBDBD  BRIA.RS  (//tqiHrrr).—They  will  transplant  safely  in 
November  provided  you  keep  the  roots  uioist  in  transit  to  your  new  garden  ; 
but  the  bnds  will  probably  not  make  sucli  strong  growth  nor  produce  such 
fine  blooms  the  first  year  as  If  the  Briars  hod  not  been  removed. 

AcHIMBNES  AFTER  Fl^W15RlKG  (.4mo^rt*r).— Water  shonld  not  be  with- 
held entirely  so  long  as  the  foliage  remains  grpen,  but  it  m«y  be  piven  in 
less  quairtities  after  the  flowers  fade.  Too  often  these  plants  arc  much 
neglected  at  thi!<  period  of  the  year  by  being  crowded  nnder  sta(?es  wiiere 
they  can  have  little  chance  of  'forming  ami  ntatnring  fine  Uiheri*.  The 
plants  sliould  have  light  and  air  with  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  foliage 
fresh  as  hmg  as  possible.  The  tul>er8  may  remain  in  the  Koil  during  the 
winter,  the  pots  being  placed  in  a  house  or  shed  where  the  temperature  is 
not  below  45°. 

Seedling  Raspberry  (Mirni/n/r).— Tl>e  paper  box  In  uliidli  the  fmlting 
tijpny  was  jHMted  tv-as  quite  flattened  in  transit,  and  all  that  arrived  of  the 
fruit  wa^  a  mass  of  pulp. 

CLBTnRA  ARBORBJL  (F(H*r  lHrt).—Jt  you  cannot  «nd  thia  plant  in  the 
lists  of  local  nnrserymen  yon  will  find  ft  by  referring  to  the  catAlognes  of 
such  firms  as  Messrs.  Veitoh,  Oiralsea ;  Williams.  HoUoway ;  and  Henderson, 
Pine  Apple  Nursery,  London,  all  of  whom  offer  it  at  a  modwate  price. 

POTTIXG  Shed  (An  Jrith  Sub§rH6er).-^'Sat  knowing  tl>e  extent  of  the 
ground  nor  your  locality  wc  oaanot  famish  you  with  a  qiecifioation.  Applv- 
to  three  or  four  builders,  and  select  the  plan'that  you  prefer  from  the  «pecT- 
ficationa  tUey  furnish. 

Bouquet— Nosegay  (Ignnramus).~T\ie  terms  are  synonymous  ;  they  a:e 
applicable  to  a  few  combined  sweet-smelling  flowers. 

Paint  poh  Garden  Structures  (F.  /.).— The  paint  yon  name  i*  go<,d 
for  outside  work  but  is  too  rough  for  the  stages,  &c«  inside  tlie  hon?ea,  as 
they  cannot  be  waslied  so  quickly  and  cleanlv  as  wheu  painted  with  imiooth 
lead  paint.  Paint  made  of  the  bwt  wliite  lead  and  oil  is  equally  croo«i  for 
outside  work,  and  is  not  excelled  by  other  paints  for  tbo  same  purpose. 

Roman  Hyactnthb  (A.L.  />.).— You  cannot  obtain  tlie  bulhe  too  soon. 
They  may  be  potted  in  the  same  kipd  of  soil  ss  tliat  employed  for  other 
HyacintlM,  and  be  plunged  similarly  until  tlie  pots  are  fllkni  with  roots, 
when  they  may  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  moderately  heater!  house,  when 
flowers  will  be  produced  in  Nos^ember  which  are  very  valuable  for  cutting. 
You  may  place  five  or  six  bulbs  in  a  6-inoh  pot. 

Blub  Nkmophila  POR  Spring  (.4  Iri/ly).— Sow  the  need  St  once  in 
shallow  drills  a  foot  apart  in  an  open  position  in  the  garden ;  sow  rather 
thinly  and  cover  the  seed  lightly  with  fine  aoll.  Tl)e  seed  boti  should  not  he 
near  any  vegetable  crops  which  afford  harbour  for  slugs,  that  est  the 
young  Nemophila  plants  witli  great  relish.  \^nien  the  p4«nts  are  larKe 
enough  to  be  handled  thin  tiiem  out  eo  that  each  plant  standi  singly,  when 
they  will  assume  a  sturdy  habit  and  endure  frost  much  better  than  if  crowded 
thickly  together  in  the  rows. 

Caterpillar  on  Rose  (^ic/y*).— Tlie  specimen  reached  us  alive  and 
well ;  it  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  Peppenvl  Moth  CAniphydasls  Betularia),  one 
that  is  apt  to  vary  much  in  colour.  Like  other  Oeometers  it  is  fond  of  put- 
ting Itself  In  a  stick-like  attitude,  perhaps  thus  e^TapIng  bh^s.  The  food  f« 
various,  usually  such  trees  as  the  Acacias.  Birch.  Lime,  Oak.  Imt  individuals 
aoddentAlly  dislodged  by  the  wind  wiil  aettle  on  shrubs  that  laay  be  oew, 
especially  of  the  Rosaceous  order. 

Hardy  Clematibeh  (AffHcola).—Be,=*U\c'9  C.  Jackmanni  tlie  following  are 
good  summer  and  autumn-blooming  varieties  .—Prince  of  Wales,  pur^ilish 
puce ;  Rubella,  claret  purple  ;  Star  of  India,  reddish  nlum  ;  Mrs.  .Tamos  Bate- 
man,  pale  lavender  ;  and  Lady  Bovill,  greyish  blue.  As  a  white  Miss  Bateman 
is  good,  bnt  it  flowers  eiiriier  than  the  preceding.  If  you  procure  strong 
plants  in  pots  you  may  plant  tliem  now  in  deep  uvll-pulveriMd  and  fertile 
soil. 

Mulching  Strawbbrrier  (J.  E.).—U  is  not  necessary  to  mulch  the 
young  Strawberrj-  bed  now,  but  a  covering  of  rich  manure  placed  ou  the 
ground  about  November,  not  packing  ?t  too  closely  round  th<»  plants,  is 
generally  beneficial.  Stir  the  soil  as  you  propose,  and  apply  liquid  manure  if 
the  soil  is  not  rich.  We  have  not  tried  stipporting  the  fnxlt  on  wires,  but 
have  adopted  string  and  stakes,  also  Birch  sprays,  with  beneficial  results 
during  a  wet  season.  During  a  hot  and  drv  season  there  is  little  or  no 
advantage  in  elevating  the  fruit  above  the  foliage.  Mr.  Peach  is  such  a 
careful  and  good  cultivator  that  you  will  not  err  in  carrying  out  his  reoom- 
mendatious.    The  ^  arietlcs  you  have  planted  are  good. 

Salting  Asparagus  Beds  (M.  JA).-If  the  soil  is  strong  and  wet  we  do 
not  think  that  salt  applied  now  would  be  beneficial,  but  if  light  and  of  a  dry 
nature  a  sprinkling  of  salt  uill  do  no  harm  and  may  do  good.  Tlie  best 
time  for  applying  salt  is  early  in  the  spring,  just  liefore  the  Asparagus  heads 
make  their  appearance  and  when  the  eecl  of  annual  weeds  is  germiuating. 
The  salt  will  destroy  the  weeds.  Anotlier  good  dressing  given  a  month 
after  the  first  will  keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds  during  the  season,  and  the 
Asparagus  will  be  much  benefited.  It  in  deplorable  to  see  Asparagus  beds  in 
gardens  so  crowded  with  weeds  when  it  is  so  easv  to  prevent  tlicin  by  timely 
and  sufficient  applications  of  salt  before  the  weeds  are  establislKvl. 

Freaks  op  Rose  Growth  (T.  finwJi-).— The  specimen  is  another  iustnnce 
of  teratologj-,  but  no  doubt  it  is  due  to  the  same  caiL«e  that  we  before  suj;- 
gested,  although  in  this  cose  the  flower  ^•as  a  little  more  advanced  in 
formation  l)cfoie  the  fasciated  stem  bearing  the  two  buds  was  produced. 


We  could  trace  tlie  rudiments  of  stamens  and  carpels  ia  this  instance,  ami 
they  were  entirely  absent  from  the  specimen  j'ou  previously  sent. 

Seedling  Zonal  Pelargonium  ((/.  w.  a.).— The  foliage  is  very  fine, 
round,  stopt  in  texture,  and  with  a  well-defined  zone.  The  flower  truss  i$  also 
fine,  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  clear  bright  scarlet.  We  are  unable  to 
judge  of  their  quality,  as  for  the  want  of  a  drop  or  two  of  gum  nearly  all 
the  petals  liad  fallen ;  the  variety,  however  appears  a  promising  cue  and 
worthy  of  preservation,  bnt  does  not  surpass  the  best  varieties  in  comoMroc. 

ViXBS  Unhealthy  (Z>im-a*f^r).— Defective  root-action  is  the  priman- 
eause  of  the  condition  of  the  Vines,  bnt  the  scorching  of  the  foliage  bai  no 
doubt  impaired  the  colour  of  the  Grapes.  The  remedy  is  to  produce  sorfam* 
rooti.  Give  the  border  a  hcavj'  dressing  of  rich  manure  now,  and  if  thi«  is 
kept  moist,  and  the  roots  of  the  Vines  arc  ali-eady  near  the  surface,  it  will 
become  permeated  with  active  feeding  roots.  Tlio  Vines  will  then  prodoct- 
foliage  stouter  in  texture  tlian  the  leaves  you  have  sent,  and  ^vill  not  be  lo 
\M>\e  to  be  scorched.  Train  the  laterals  thinly,  and  if  tlie  spats  are  okl  and 
unsigiitly  train  up  young  growtlis  from  the  base  and  gnadnally  remove  the 
old  spurs  and  rods  as  the  younger  canes  beooine  large  enough  to  replace 
them.  If  yon  can  produce  amass  of  surface  roots  and  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  young  woo<l,  so  thinly  dispot^ed  tliat  It  becomes  well  mataied,  you 
will  obtain  much  better  Grapes  than  yon  have  now,  and  which  Mill  colonr 
well  if  the  Vines  are  not  overcropped.  We  do  not  know  whether  woodHa* 
eat  the  roots  of  Vines  ;  we  know  they  eat  the  roots  of  Orchids.  Tliey  sat 
also  Mnrtnxwms  and  various  fruits— indeed  scarcely  any  vegetable  toed 
comes  amiss  to  them.  You  may  eutrap  them  by  placing  boiled  potaioea  iu 
small  flower  pots,  covering  the  baits  with  hoy,  and  laying  the  pota  on  tbHr 
sides  where  tljo  in«»ects  abound.  If  these  pote  are  examined  daily  and  the 
«oo<iIice  found  are  destrc^^  they  will  soon  become  less  numerous, and  by 
perseveranoe  may  be  ahnost  eradicated. 

Wellingtoma  gtgantea  OoNlNG  (J.  S.  G.).—  Jt  has  produced  cone*  in 
many  places,  and  we  linve  heard  tliat  home-grown  seeds  have  lieen  knowit 
to  show  symptoms  of  germination,  bnt  that  they  uever  produced  seedling 
plants. 

The  Peach  and  Nectarine  (Jimrji  7^/rm,/).— Tlie  Nectarine  is  merely 
a  varietv  of  tlie  Peach  (.\.mygdalus  persica),  and  instances  have  oocormi 
where  N^ectarines  have  been  producetl  on  the  branche-  of  fruit  tree*.  Tl»e 
Nectarine  is  iiamcil  on  account  of  its  smooth  skin  Amygdalus  persica  Isiris. 

Portable  Hot- Water  Apparatus  (^././T.).— W«  liave  not  seen  a  good 
stove  to  be  heated  with  gas  or  oil,  with  hot-water  pipes  attached  such  a^ 
you  appear  to  rcfjnire— namely,  an  apparatus  suitable  for  heating  a  rniall 
greenhouse  in  winter,  and  removal  during  the  summer  niontlui.  Aneileietit 
and  ecomnnical  apparatus  of  the  kind  indicated  would  if  advertised  pnibably 
meet  with  a  ready  sale. 

Making  Aspabagvh  BEDi  (A.  £.).— Asparagus  does  not  thrive  well  iu 
day  soil,  and  y«u  oaa  only  have  good  beds  hy  employiBg  large  (luantities  of 
rough  sand,  coarse  grit,  and  ashes,  also  incorporating  as  much  as  possible  of 
decayed  vegetable  refuse,  leaves,  and  manure  witli  the  strong  h)iI  of  your 
garden.  The  soil  should  be  dug  deeply  and  thrown  into  ridges,  tliese  ridges 
Ijeing  broken  and  turned  frequently  during  frosty  »ieather,and  in  the  spring 
level  the  ground  and  work-in  the  additions  named.  I'he  beds  in  such  Mil 
should  be  rafaed  well  above  the  level  of  the  grouud.  If  tliey  are  4  feet  vide 
three  rows  may  he  planted  ia  each  bed,  but  Iwds  3  feet  \ii<le  witti  two  rowc 
in  a  bed  would  perliaps  be  preferable  in  your  case.  The  planting  shoiiM  be 
done  just  as  tlie  crowns  are  commencing  growing  in  the  spring,  coverlnp 
the  roots  with  light  compost.  You  csui  either  raise  your  own  pfauits  bj' 
f<owing  seed  or  purchase  stronger  frfantA  ;  both  seed  and  plants  can  be  had 
from  nnrserymen.  1 1  is  notadvisable  to  crop  Vine  borders,  but  a  fer  fowi  of 
annuals  near  the  margin  of  the  border  might  not  do  any  hsrm  to  the  Vines. 

Propaoatino  Phlox  Drummondi  (A.  L.  «.).— Yon  have  lieeii  rightly 
Informed  that  the  **  cuttings  will  strike  the  same  as  Petuniait,"  but  the 
plants  are  not  so  good  as  those  raiiiewl  from  seed,  and  a  great  percentage  of 
thotn  usually  die  in  tlie  winter.  If  you  require  early  flowers  you  uwy  trj 
sowing  tlie  seed  now,  wintering  the  plants  in  pots  on  a  slielf  in  a  very  li^t 
house.  These  plant*,  if  kqjt  sturdy  .ind  are  well  grown,  will  prove  verj 
useful  for  cutting  from  in  the  early  summer  mouths. 

Winter  cucumbers  (.v.  Z).).— You  had  better  obtain  plants  that  are- 
no^-  established  in  48-sized  pot«.  as  plants  raised  from  seed  so«-n  st  thi* 
lire.^ent  time  wonld  not  have  time  to  make  strong  growth  before  ainter.  If 
tl>e  trellis  can  be  pretty  well  covered  witli  growth  made  under  the  indoenoe 
of  light  and  sun  it  will  be  much  more  fruitful  in  cliarocter,  and  will  he 
better  able  to  resist  insect  attacks  tlian  growth  that  is  made  dnriug  the 
slMTTter  days  and  longer  nights  of  autumn.  It  is  extremely  injudickMW  to 
crop  to  any  material  extent  Cucumbers  in  the  antnnm  that  are  intended  for 
producing  fruit  in  the  winter. 

Figs  Impowted  (I.).— The  value  of  the  imiiorts  varies  considerably. 
Tlius  the  value  of  Figs  imported  from  Italy  in  !»72  was  £»),723.  wlifle  ta 
1876  the  value  of  the  imports  was  only  £1^882 ;  and  tlic  SpaniiJi  import*, 
which  are  about  of  the  same  value,  are  subjoct  to  tlie  some  fluotustioat. 
The  value  of  Figs  and  Raisins  imported  from 'Turkey  in  1S76  was  .€63u/^4. 
If  you  send  3^f.  in  postage  stamps  to  tlie  publisher  and  ask  him  tu  send 
Ko.  884  the  number  of  the  Journal  you  require  will  be  posted  to  yon. 

Conifers  for  Screen  (Z).  ir.).— Probably  the  American  Arbor  Vitr 
(Thuja  occidentalis)  wonld  be  suitable,  as  It  is  quick  in  growth  and  good- 
si7.ed  specimens  can  be  pnrcTiased  at  moderate  cost.  Cupressus  Lawsooiasa 
wonld  also  be  suitable,  as  also  wouM  Thuja  Lobbi.  Wc  do  not  know  of  a 
better  berry-bearing  evergreen  for  covering  a  wall  than  Cratjegu*  Pjra- 
cantha.  The  Pinks  to  which  you  refer  flower  well  in  the  small  pot«s  but  yoa 
limy  shift  them  if  you  prefer  into  hu-ger  «'hen  they  ^lindle  for  tloweriiig. 

Transplantin(;  Roses  in  Brpteitrbr  (Midland  Countifs).-X9  you 
must  either  dig  up  Uie  Knees  on  the  29th  inst.  and  chance  tiieir  snc<eedin>r 
aftenn'ards  or  leave  them  behind  we  should  certainly  choose  the  former 
alternative.  The  day  before  digging  them  up  cut  off  a  great  portion  of  tlie 
summer's  growth— that  is,  shorten  all  strong  shoots  and  thin  out  such  wood 
that  is  not  wantotl  for  next  year's  gro^-th  and  bloom,  and  also  cut  off  a 
great  portion  of  the  foliage  (not  tearing  it  off,  which  might  injure  the  bark 
or  buds)  so  as  to  lewien  evaporation  of  the  tree's  juices.  Have  plenty  of  wet 
straw  or  hay  in  rea«iiness,  and  in  this  envelope  the  roots,  and  if  the  tops  can 
bo  kept  moist  also  .•?«*  much  the  better.  On  arrival  at  your  new  garden  laj 
them  in  by  the  heels  carefully,  covering  tlie  roots  on  a  sliaiied  bonlor,  asd 
water  and  sprinkle  them  frequently,  and  plant  them  in  their  permanent 
positions  any  time  after  October.  By  adopting  this  practice  you  msy  «^^ 
nearly  or  quite  all  your  Rows. 
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HlGKONXTTE  FOR  SPRING  FLOWERI^'0  (M.  7).,  Surrey).— It  seed  Is  sovfn 
BOW  and  t]»e  plants  ore  well  managed  the}-  vlll  »»  verj-  valuable  for  decora- 
tive i-orpoocs  In  late  Kpring.  Olean  well-drained  6-hicb  pota  should  be  cm- 
pJoTed.  tlie  soil— turfy  loam  with  a  little  charcoal  or  lime  rabbish  and  much 
drcompoied  mannre— being  pveaaed  into  the  pots  Ter}-  Armly,  almost  luuni. 
i^V  the  ?eed  thinly,  and  snbaequently  thin  out  tlie  plants,  leaving  about 
half  a  dozen  in  each  pot.  Water  must  be  given  with  great  care,  and  Ic&s 
of  it  wiU  be  necessary  If  the  pots  can  be  jUunged  in  ashes.  A  very  light 
frame  or  pit  on  the  south  ride  of  a  heated  plant  Ptnicture  or  fordng  house 
is  a  fiuitablo  place  for  wintering  Mignonette,  employing  such  protection  as 
may  be  neceaaary  daring  severe  weather. 

GlUPKS  PcALDBD  AND  Rm-Kl)  (Otw  i»  tk*  JVorTA).— The  Ovapes  are 
fieod  mud  well  flavonred,  but  are  quite  unpraentable  at  table.  Various 
fauaes  eontribate  to  imxlace  what  ia  known  as  rusting  of  the  henries ;  but  in 
thai  ijiatance  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  at  lonte  time  when  the  Grapes 
me  young.  It  may  liave  been  on  a  Snnday  morning,  tike  house  has  been  left 
rksed  until  the  temperature  was  too  high  and  tlie  ventilators  have  been 
thrown  open  somewhat  widely  to  reduce  it,  and  the  oiitward  rush  of  warm 
air  and  the  sudden  and  excessive  evaporation  from  the  berries  Injtired  the 
then  tender  cuticle. 

Naitbs  op  Plants  (i?.  F.  0.).— Habrothamnus  fnscictilaris.  (IF.  P.).— 
The  finely  divided  frond  is  CheiUinthes  Borsigiaaa :  the  other  is  Polypodlum 
longiflsimum.  (IT.  2).  jy.).— The  pink  flower  is  Oodetia  Vitneyl,  the  other 
i*  Inula  Coaysa  (C.  &).-  Cimidfuga  sefpentaria.  (G.  //.).— Popu Ins 
alba.  iA.  C).— 1,  Fpinea  calloaa:  2,  Rhus  species:  3,  Sambucuj»  Ebulus; 
4,  Sanguisorba  canadensis :  6,  Erica  vagans ;  6,  Hvpericinn  perfomttitn. 
{M.  i/.).— The  white  flower  is  Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.  pi.':  the  yeHow  one  Soli- 
di^re  rigida.  {O.  ^W).— The  plant  you  know  as  WeeMe  is  ^edo  Jacob.'ea. 
tbe  common  Bagwort.  In  Lancashire  il  is  called  Kettledoek,  a  oomiptien 
peobaMy  of  Cattle  Dock.  {A.  ^.).— 1,  Gastesia  verrucosa  ;  2  is  a  Caloutbe, 
probably  C.  vemtrifolia,    (Crati/ordton).— Guapbalium  lanatum. 

■  I         I   ■ •  -j I   ^— ^ 
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THE  SUMMER  GRAZING  OF  SHEEP. 
'Wb  have  on  Yarioos  oooasions  in  these  columns  referred  to 
the  plans  of  feeding  eheep  in  the  summer  months  under  th« 
▼arjing  circumstances  applicable  to  the  best  known  sysitcms  of 
sheep  management,  except  that  of  feeding   them  ujion  grass  odIj 
<3fr  Bcsrhf  so,  and  our  present  subject  will  therefon  relate  princi- 
pally to  the  feeding  and  fatting  of  sheep  upon  pastures  or  field 
gTa8«es.    We  hare  in  various  districts  of  the  kingdom  grass  land 
sufficieDtly  rich  to  feed  bullocks  fit  lor  tbe  bateher  without  any 
other  food  but  the  grass,  and  in  such  cases  sheep  are  often  part 
of  the  stock  ;  but  they  are  rarely  used  for  feeding  sheep  alone 
for  the  butcher,  the  bullocks  being  found  aoi'e  profitable  than 
sheep  upon  such  postures.    There  ai«,  however,  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  county  pastures  not  capable  of  feeding  bullocks 
without  assistance,  and  which  may  be  called  second-rate  gra^s 
lands,  yet  they  are  equal  to  feeding  sheep  for  the  butcher,  and 
more  particularly  is  this  tbe  case  with  certain  breeds  of  sheep. 
The  various  breeds  of  Downs  and  other  short-woolled  sheep  can 
seldom  be  made  fat  upon  grass  alone ;  upon  the  other  hand,  the 
kmg-woolied  sheep,  such  as  the  Cotswolds,theIjaacester»,  Devons, 
and  Lincolns,  together  with  some  of  the  best  bred  Oxford  and 
Shropshire  Downs,  will  graze-out  fit  for  the  butcher  upon  grass 
without  artificial  food,  all  of  these  being  of  a  qnieit  and  oontented 
habit  and  disposition.    To  ilhistrato  our  obsenrations  we  will  in- 
troduce  an  experiment  tried  several  years  ago  upon  some  fen 
lands,  whereby  Devon  long-woolled  sheep  were  placed  in  pastures 
in  company  with  some  Hampshire  Downs.    The  latter  made  but 
.flight  advance  in  laying-on  flesh,  whereas  the  former  gained  in 
weight  and  quality  very  quickly,  and  when  tbe  long-wools  be- 
came ready  for  the  butcher  the  Hampshires  on  being  weighed 
had   gained  but  very  little.    Another  lot  of  Devon  Long^wook 
were  placed  in  the  pasture  after  the  first  had  been  sent  to  be 
tilled,  and  these  also  became  quite  fat  and  were  slaughtered ; 
but  still  tbe  Hampshires  remained  and  only  advanced  very  slowly, 
and  eventually  had  to  be  finished-ofE  by  winter  feeding.    This 
experiment  teaches  a  lesson  which  every  home  farmer  should 
know,  that  Down  sheep  do  not  pay  for  grazing  on  rich  pastures, 
and  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  fat  enough  for  market 
thereon  without  the  aid  of  cake  or  other  feeding  materials. 

On  some  of  the  driest  and  sweetest  pastures  we  have  noticed, 
not  only  in  Buckinghamshire  but  in  other  midland  and  western 
districts,  that  it  is  customary  to  keep  the  Leicester  or  Cotswold 
ewes,  and  particularly  upon  farms  without  any  or  but  Very  little 
arable  land,  and  these  ewes  are  fed  chiefly  during  the  autumn  and 


winter  months  upon  grass,  and  in  midwinter  upon  hay  only  or  nearly 
so.    By  this  system  of  feeding  they  seldom  suffer  much  loss  at 
lambing  time,  which  by  arrangement  takes  place  in  March  and 
April,  just  in  time  for  the  ewes  to  receive  the  first  bite  of  ^ass, 
aod  by  having  a  pen  occasionally  shifted  with  troughs  contaming 
cake  and  artificial  food  for  the  lambs  the  ewes  will  give  abund- 
ance of  milk,  and  make  their  single  lambs  fit  for  market  in  ten 
weeks,  and  the  twins  at  twelve  or  thirteen  weeks  old.    The  ewes 
of  full  ase  after  the  lambs  are  gone,  having  the  run  of  tbe  best 
and  fresEest  grass,  will  be  ready  for  slaughter  by  Michaelmas, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  long-woolled  stock  fatten 
veiT  quickly,  and,  moreover,  if  made  too  fat  by  extra  or  winter 
feeding  become  very  heavy,  and  consequently  less  saleable  in 
the  market.     Upon  what  mav  be  termed  second-rate  crass  land 
to  which  we  have  just  been  alluding,  it  is  sometimes  the  custom 
to  purchase  tegs  just  over  a  year  old  of  the  long-woolled  breeds 
in  the  months  of  March  or  April,  and  graze  them  out  fit  for  the 
butcher  soon  after  shear-time,  and  about  the  last  week  in  June ; 
and  if  thev  have  been  carefully  managed,  and  particularly  if 
they  have  had  about  half  a  pound  of  cake  or  cracked  beans  per 
day,  they  will  at  the  time  named  be  found  quite  fat  enough  for 
summer  mutton.    Second-rate  grass  land,  too,  will  bear  the  im- 
provement resulting  from  the  use  of  cake,  4c.    To  provide  for 
another  flock  to  feed  off  after  the  first  has  been  sold,  it  is  well 
to  try  more  tegs  or  maiden  ewes  in  good  condition  about  the 
montn  of  May,  so  that  they  may  be  fed  in  the  same  manner  as 
just  described,  and  become  fit  for  slaughter  in  October.     The 
second  lot  will  pay  for  a  pound  of  cake  or  beans  per  dav  after  the 
let  of  September  when  the  nights  get  longer ;  they  will  then  be 
in  good  saleable  condition  and  be  sold  out  of  grass,  because  we 
have  been  alluding  to  the  feeding  of  pastures  where  no  arable  is 
available  for  winter  feeding.     We  must  now  remind  the  home 
farmer  that  in  feeding  first  quality  of  grass  land  it  often  lies  flat 
and  is  frequently  strong  land,  so  that  in  a  wet  summer  the  water 
does  not  escape  so  quickly  from  the  surface  as  may  be  desirable.    In 
a  showery  summer  the  grass  would  be  abundant,  rich,  and  forcing, 
but  it  is  in  such  seasons  and  under  such  circumstances  where 
the  land  is  not   drained,  that  sheep  frequently  take  the  rot, 
except  on  salt  marshes,  and  if  not  killed  very  shortly  after  it  is 
discovered  they  may  become  unsaleable  and  perisn,  as   large 
numbers  have  done  for  several  yearo  past  upon  some  of  the  richest 
grasing  land  in  various  districts.    It  is,  therefore,  very  desirable 
to  a  certain  extent  to  anticipate  this  disease  in  a  wet  summer 
always    to    have   rock    salt  within    i-each,   and    make    use   of 
cracked  beans  as  part  of  the  dbiily  food,  and  take  the  sheep  at 
nij|;;ht  to  the  highest  and  driest  ground  upon  the  farm.   The  beans 
will  serve  to  counteract  the  effect  of  a  large  amount  of  water 
taken  into  the  system  in  grass  feeding,  and  if  not  entirely  pre- 
venting the  disease  of  the  liver,  will  at  any  rate  make  the  sheep  fit 
for  market  earlier  and  thus  evade  the  injury.    It  must,  however, 
be  quite  understood  that  we  do  not  advise  tbe  grazing  of  sheep 
upon  the  best  land,  because  we  think  bullocks  would  fatten  and 
pay  better,  or  with  only  a  few  sheep  grazing  with  them,  say  one 
to  a  bullock. 

We  have  in  this  case  purposely  avoided  any  allusion  to  the 
feeding  of  sheep  on  mountainous  or  chalk  hill  pastures,  because 
these  pastures  are  incapable  generally  of  what  we  call  grazing 
sheep— that  is,  to  make  them  fat.  such  .lands  being  adapted  only 
for  the  feeding  of  breeding  flocks  or  store  sheep.    The  obser- 
vntions  we  have  been  making  applied  to  the  long-woolled  sheep, 
and  amongst  those  we  have  alluded  to  we  intentionally  omitted 
to  mention  a  breed  of  sheep  called  the  Romney  Marsh  breed. 
These   are    long-woolled   and   quite   distinct  from   the   othess 
named,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years  had  been  bred  without 
crossing,  with  the  view  of  their  being  enabled  to  withstand  the 
storms  and  wind  peculiar  to  the  extensive  fens  and  pastures 
on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Kent  denominated  Bomney  Marsh. 
It  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  from  which  it  was  reclaimed 
many  centuries  ago,  and  is  preserved   from  encroachment   by 
means  of  dykes,  «c.     The  native   breed  of   the    district  were 
originally  large  coarse  animals,  but  have  lately  been  extensively 
crossed  with  the  new  Leioesters  and  greatly  improved,  and  will 
consequently  yield  to  superior  management  of  feeding,  Ac.     The 
old  system  of  the  Bomney  breeders  was  to  send  their  lambs  to 
the  farmers  on  the  uplands  to  be  kept  during  the  winter,  return- 
ing to  the  marshes  to  be  grazed  during  the  summer ;  but  during 
late  years  they  have  retained  their  lambs  at  home  and  feed  them 
in  part  with  the  produce  of  the  arable  land  where  available,  and 
keep  them  m  store  condition  only  until  the  grass  is  fit  for  feeding. 
Indeed  they  usually  run  out  daily  into  the  marshes  to  get  a  scanty 
mixture  of  food  whilst  receiving  roots,  4c-,  in  the  yaras  or  nig^ht 
pastures.    These  marshes  are  almost  entirely  a  grazing  district 
and  do  not  furnish  hay  of  a  desirable  quality,  because  close  feeding 
for  a  long  period  has  destroyed  the  finest  herbage,  leaving  chiefly 
hard  wiry  sorts  of  grass,  unfit  for  hay  and  only  adapted  for  grazing 
whilst  young  and  growing.    The  fattening  quality  of  the  herbage 
varies  very  much;  but  in  some  of  the  rich  soils,  denominated 
^' quick  land,"  requires  to  be  heavily  stocked  in  a  favourable 
season,  otherwise  the  grass  gets  long  and  injures  the  future  pas- 
turage.    Some  of  the  best  land  will  carry  from  five  to  seven 
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sheep  per  acre  and  make  them  thoroughly  fat.  On  the  hif^hest 
and  weakest  pastures  breeding  flocks  are  kept,  and  the  Iambs 
reared  serre  to  snpply  the  best  pastures  with  stock.  It  is  rarely 
that  any  other  sort  of  sheep  are  fed  on  the  marshes  on  account  of 
the  climate,  as  farmers  assert  that  their  stock  is  the  only  breed 
which  will  endure  the  winter  experienced  in  this  marsh  district, 
which  extends  about  fourteen  miles  by  ten.  Before  quitting  the 
subject  we  must  advise  the  home  farmer  never  to  buy  sheep  low 
in  condition  for  grazing  on  pasture  land,  and  if  so  circumstanced 
it  is  better  to  breed  all  they  require  and  feed  all  they  breed.  At 
the  time  of  selling  many  men  of  experience  wHl  estimate  the  dead 
or  carcase  weight  of  tneir  sheep  very  closely,  but  it  is  well  to 
haye  a  weighing  truck  at  hand  and  wei^h  the  animals  aliye.  In 
that  case  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  judgment  required  to  esti- 
mate the  carcase  weight  as  compared  with  the  live  weight.  It  is, 
however,  fair  to  calculate  that  a  moderately  fat  sheep  wUl  yield 
58  per  cent,  in  mutton  compared  with  the  live  weight,  but  when 
the  animals  are  thoroughly  fat  and  when  fasted  before  weighing 
they  will  yield  64  or  65  per  cent,  of  mutton  and  sometimes  rather 
more.  In  feeding  sheep  on  rich  pastures,  these  animals  suffer 
frequently  from  foot  rot,  which  unless  properly  treated  at  the 
onset  will  often  prevent  them  from  fattening,  particularly  in  wet 
summers. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horae  Labour. —  Horses  will  be  now  principally  engaged  in 
working  the  reaping  and  mowing  machmes.  In  a  few  of  the 
earliest  districts  the  winter  oats,  peas,  early  white  oats,  Ac,  in 
districts  where  the  weather  has  been  fine  will  have  been  carted  to 
the  stack.  In  some  instances  in  favoured  counties  a  considerable 
acreage  of  wheat  will  have  been  carted,  and  more  being  now 
nearly  or  (^uite  ready  for  stacking,  will  consequently  employ  all 
the  horses  m  the  intervals  of  fine  weather.  The  second  crops  of 
clover  also  must  soon  be  cut,  unless  it  is  thought  advisable  to 
leave  it  for  seed  ;  and  this  may  be  worth  while  in  a  late  season 
like  the  present,  for  it  will  lessen  the  pressure  of  labour  at  the 
busiest  time,  and  clover  seed  is  likely  to  fetch  a  good  price  next 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  weather  should  prove  fine  and  the 
hay  can  be  well  made,  there  will  probably  be  a  great  demand  for 
it  next  winter,  in  consequence  of  so  much  hay  having  been  damaged 
and,  in  flooded  districts,  some  entirely  lost.  We  have  noticed  a 
large  quantity  of  pasture  and  meadow  hay  this  year  which  has 
been  so  much  damaged  that  it  is  a  question  whether  it  should  be 
got  up  as  hay  at  all,  as  the  expenses  attending  it  must  have  been 
very  heavy  and  the  value  not  equal  to  well-saved  straw,  even 
when  it  has  been  carted  dry.  There  is,  however,  an  alternative 
adopted  by  some  farmers  in  case  the  hay  is  seriously  damaged — 
that  of  spreading  it  on  the  land  for  manure ;  in  fact,  we  know 
farmers  who,  if  they  get  a  light  cut  of  grass,  often  spread  it  over 
the  land,  allow  it  to  settle  down  on  the  surface,  when  the  worms 
will  draw  it  into  the  land,  and  this  plan  is  adopted  instead  of 
using  manure  in  the  ordinary  way.  Tnis  system,  however,  would 
not  answer  upon  irrigated  meadows  or  fertile  pasture,  not  only 
because  the  land  does  not  require  to  be  manured,  but  also  because 
the  bulk  of  the  grass  when  cut  for  hay  would  be  too  great  if 
spread  to  sink  into  the  ground  properly,  and  would  moreover 
impede  the  second  or  autumn  growth.  It  must  be  after  all  a 
qfuestion  of  policy,  reckoning  expenses  on  the  one  hand  and  its 
value  for  manure  on  the  other  hand.  The  odd  horse  or  horses 
should  at  all  possible  intervals  be  employed  in  the  interculture  of 
root  crops,  for  in  many  districts  it  has  been  quite  impossible  to 
keep  the  crops  whilst  young  properly  hoed  and  cleaned,  or  even 
singled  out  in  many  instances,  and  where  this  was  the  case  at  the 
commencement  of  harvest  the  labour  of  either  men  or  horses 
could  not  be  spared  conveniently  for  such  work. 

Hand  Labour. — All  will  now  be  chiefly  employed  in  harvest 
work,  and  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  the  ricks  of  com  and 
pulse  should  be  thatched  immediately  they  are  made,  as  a  sudden 
thunderstorm  will  greatly  damage  an  open  rick.  This  work  may 
be  easily  done  if  the  straw,  as  recommended  by  us  for  several 
weeks  past,  has  been  drawn  and  piled  ready  for  use.  Eveiy 
farmer,  however,  ought  to  have  a  thatcher  always  ready  upon  the 
farm,  and  not  trust  to  thatchers,  who  often  pass  irom  farm  to  farm 
and  do  the  thatching  at  their  own  convenience.  We  have  induced 
many  men  in  our  time  to  learn  thatching  work,  and  they  have 
proved  advantageous  to  the  home  farmer  and  to  themse^es  by 
earning  good  wages.  As  fast  as  the  com  is  cut  the  grass  on  the 
banks  and  borders  may  be  cut  the  second  time,  the  first  cutting 
having  been  removed  and  disposed  of  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June.  We  were  speaking  with  a  farmer  a  few  days  ago  who 
occupies  about  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  acres  of  arable  land 
chiefly,  and  to  whom  we  recommended  this  plan  of  cutting  the 
^rass,  weeds,  4^c.,  on  the  banks  and  borders  of  the  fields,  and  he 
informed  us  that  during  the  whole  summer  since  he  left  root- 
feeding  that  he  has  fed  twenty-five  Shorthorn  dairy  cows  with 
produce  of  the  borders  only  as  green  fodder,  allowing  them  in 
addition  4  tbs.  of  cake  each  per  day,  and  that  ne  has  sent  all  the 
milk  to  the  metropolis,  and  has  had  an  abundant  quantity  up  to 
the  present  time.  We  note  that  the  barley  crop  this  year  is  much 
overgrown  with  clover  where  it  was  seeded  in  the  spring.  Now 
this  is  not  only  very  much  against  the  harvesting  of  tnis  crop,  but 


also  very  injurious  to  the  barley  whilst  growing,  for  the  clover 
competes  so  strongly  with  the  barley  as  to  reduce  what  would 
otherwise  prove  a  plump  sample,  fit  for  malting,  to  a  thin  light 
grain  only  useful  for  grinding  into  meal  for  feeding  puiposes. 
We  have  seen  many  fields  of  barley  this  year  cut  and  earned  to 
stack  the  same  day  in  good  condition  where  the  barley  had  been 
sown  after  wheat ;  but  this  could  not  have  been  done  if  clover 
seed  had  been  sown  in  the  barley. 

Trif olium  should  be  sown  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  we  advise 
the  home  farmer  this  year  to  ploueh  the  land  instead  of  sowing 
on  the  stubbles  and  working-in  the  seed.  When,  however,  the 
land  is  ploughed  it  should  hi  pressed,  also  heavily  rolled  twice 
over  with  tlie  ring  roller,  and  sown  after  the  roller,  as  the  se^ 
then  falls  into  the  little  channels  made  by  the  rings  of  the 
roller,  and  it  is  then  not  only  easily  buried  by  harrowing  b;^  the 
chain  harrow  but  it  finds  a  tolerably  firm  bottom  to  root  in,  bo 
desirable  in  the  cultivation  of  trifolium. 

POULTRY  FARMING.— No.  6. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  few  more  hints  on  the  establishment  and 
management  of  poultry  on  a  large  scale,  which  we  failed  to  com- 
press into  our  last  article. 

1,  As  to  commencing  poultry  keeping.  We  shonld  advise  a 
beginner  not  to  start  with  anything  like  the  number  of  layine 
hens  that  he  intends  eventually  to  keep.  All  the  runs  destmed 
for  breeding  birds,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  may  be  filled  up ;  but  as 
we  recommend  that  none  but  pure-bred  birds  be  purchased  for 
laying,  it  would  be  too  costly  to  start  with  an  entire  stock  of 
these  bought  at  b$.  or  more  each  ;  even  if  it  were  wise  to  lannch 
out  at  once  on  so  large  a  scale  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  most 
be  home-bred.  Those  which  are  required  at  once  must  he  pro- 
cured from  breeders  of  high-pedigree  stock ;  they  nearly  always 
have  plenty  to  part  with-  at  moderate  prices,  deficient  in  some 
trifling  points  of  form  or  feather.  This  is  the  real  use  of  breeding 
high-class  stodc — ^viz.,  that  the  yards  of  the  many  are  improved 
by  the  fancy  and  labour  of  the  few.  Cross-bred  birds  are  ex- 
tremely useful  in  their  way^  but  they  should  be  home-bred.  Even 
after  the  establishment  is  in  working  order  the  pullets  of  kinds 
specially  required  for  laying,  but  which  are  not  good  for  the 
table,  should  still  be  bought  annually — e.g.,  Brahmas  and  Cochins. 
Every  theory  as  to  distinguishing  between  those  eggs  which  will 
produce  cocks  and  those  which  will  produce  hens  has  been  proved 
absurd  by  repeated  experiments ;  there  is  therefore  no  metnod  of 
controlling  tne  product,  and  the  rearing  of  a  number  of  cockerels 
unsuited  to  the  poulterer  would  be  a  loss. 

2,  On  the  special  management  of  the  laying  stock  there  are  a 
few  things  to  be  said.  Those  who  have  written  on  ponltrjr  as 
farm  stock,  and  who  have  calculated,  erroneously  as  we  tiunk, 
that  enormous  profits  are  with  little  difficulty  to  be  made  bv  the 
occupation,  generally  advise  that  all  the  laying  pullets  shonld  be 
killed  at  the  end  of  their  first  laying  season.  There  is  something 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  system — viz.,  that  all  expense  of  keep- 
ing birds  through  the  unproductive  moulting  season  is  thereby 
saved,  and  that  the  hens  are  killed  at  a  stage  when  they  are  far 
more  edible  than  they  will  ever  be  again.  In  spite  of  these  argu- 
ments we  recommend  that  they  be  kept  through  two  seasons. 
We  have  always  found  hens  lay  quite  as  many  eggs  in  their 
second  season  as  in  their  first,  and  much  larger.  The  difficulty, 
too,  of  finding  a  good  market  for  two-year-old  birds,  strange 
though  it  may  seem,  is  not  at  all  great.  In  many  places  thou- 
sands of  such  are  bought  up  at  farms  for  large  establishments. 
We  have  vivid  recollections  of  the  never-failing  supply  of  "  fowls  " 
in  our  own  Uniyersity.  which  were  evidently  of  this  class,  and  we 
hear  that  in  our  neishDonrhood  the  farmers'  wives  find  a  readier 
market  for  sudi  birds,  and  even  much  older  ones,  than  for  spring 
chickens,  for  the  supply  of  a  military  college.  We  have  often  in 
articles  on  the  management  of  breeding  stock  inveighed  strongly 
against  the  use  of  heating  foods.  Such  observations,  however,  do 
not  apply  to  hens  kept  solely  for  laying^,  and  destined  to  have  but 
a  short  career ;  from  these  the  great  ob3ect  is  to  get  as  many  eggs 
as  possible  in  their  two  years,  and  we  should  through  all  cold 
bad  weather  mix  Spratt's  patent  food,  according  to  the  directions 
we  have  frequently  given,  with  their  other  food.  Those  ot  the 
sitting  kinds  which  we  do  not  require  for  rearing  autumn  chickens 
we  should  leave  on  the  nest  a  fortnight  if  they  become  broody, 
as  probably  all  will  in  August  or  September.    The  rest  causes  a 


discover  if  any  of  these  hens  show  peculiar  excellence  as  layers, 
and  move  all  such  into  the  superior  order  of  breeders.  ,  , ,  v. 
8.  The  general  management  of  the  breeding  stock  8*i<>"^**  j; 
sucn  as  we  have  often  prescribed  for  well-bred  poultry.  -1°  ^*^ 
first  instance  a  far  more  liberal  price  must  be  given  for  them  tnan 
for  those  which  are  looked  upon  solely  as  egg-making  naachw^. 
When  hens  show  peculiar  merits  as  layers  or  producCTs  ot  nne 
stock  they  may  be  kept  through  a  third  season,  mated  with  roousi 
cockerels  ;  we  should  not  advise  any  but  Game  cocks  ever  oeing 
kept  over  two  rears.    All  breeders  and  layers  alike  must  na^c 
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abandance  of  mortar  or  bricklayers'  rabbish.  When  bens  are 
kept  in  small  numbers  and  at  complete  liberty  thej  procure  for 
themselres  bj  diligent  search  the  necessary  materials  for  the  for- 
mation of  eggshell ;  when  they  are  in  large  numbers  or  at  all  con- 
fined these  substances  are  soon  exhausted,  and  the  supply  of  eggs 
depends  much  upon  their  being  provided.  Any  observer  of  poultry 
vill  have  seen  the  distressed  craving  with  which  a  laying  hen  in 
confinement  rushes  at  broken  crockery  or  a  crumbling  wall.  Those 
continental  regions  from  which  the  largest  supply  of  eggs  comes 
have  almost  always  soils  rich  in  calcareous  matters. 

4,  On  the  rearing  of  chickens  for  the  market  on  a  large  scale 
volumes  might  be  written.    We  can  here  only  attempt  to  give  a 
few  headings  of  points  on  which  an  inquirer  should  take  pains 
to  inform  himself  well,  and  refer  generally  to  many  articles  on 
chickens  through  their  various  stages,  wmch  have  appeared  in 
our  columns  as  the  seasons  came  round.    Those  who  rear  poultry 
for  the  consumption  of  their  own  household  are  generally  content 
with  chickens  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year  ;  a  breeder  for 
the  market  must  have  them  ready  all  the  year  round,  so  as  never 
to  fail  his  customers.    Of  course  those  reared  during  the  inclement 
seasons  coet  more  in  time,  trouble,  food,  and  losses  of  a  portion  of 
them  before  they  are  fit  to  kill  their  spring  and  summer  chickens, 
but  the  extra  expense  is  well  repaid  by  the  high  prices  they  fetch. 
For  autumn  ana  winter  setting  we  recommend  the  eggs  from  a 
first  cross  in  preference  to  those  from  the  pure-bred  stock,  the 
chickens  are  more  vigorous  and  are  fit  for  the  table  much  sooner. 
We  have  always  observed  that  the  produce  of  crosses  grow  quicker 
in  their  early  davs ;  that  of  pure-bred  stock  continues  to  grow 
much  longer.    The  latter  are  therefore  best  suited  for  fattening 
up  to  enormous  size  when  six  or  eight  months  old,  the  former  for 
lolling  at  from  eight  to  sixteen  weeks  old.    The  intending  poultry 
keeper  should  not  fail  thcroughly  to  study  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  many  incubators  and  artificial  mothers  now  offered  to  the 
public.    Those  heated  by  hot  water  and  not  by  lamps  seem  by  far 
the  most  easy  of  management  and  less  apt  to  fail  through  acci- 
dent?.   We  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  any  of  the 
most  modern  incubators,  but  hear  on  all  sides  of  astonishing 
aucoees  with  Christy's.    It  would  be  well  worth  while,  however, 
to  tiy  several,  and  carefully  to  compare  the  results  before  attempt- 
ing a  poultry  farm.    The  time,  and  trouble  too,  saved  by  artificial 
mothers  must  be  immense.    We  should  recommend  one  to  hold 
about  eighty  chickens.    One  of  the  acre  runs  would  accommodate 
these  till  they  were  fit  to  kill,  or  the  pullets  which  we  may  roughly 
estimate  at  half  the  number,  for  some  months  after  the  cockerels 
were  killed  off.    Directly  the  run  is  emptied  it  should  be  well 
limed  if  of  gp^ss,  and  left  vacant  till  the  grass  grows  strongly 
again,  or  immediately  dug  over  if  intended  for  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables. 

On  the  food  of  chickens  we  have  before  written  much.  We 
have  always  found  the  flesh  of  those  reared  chiefly  upon  ground 
oats.  &nch  as  is  used  in  Sussex,  the  best.  Ducks  by  no  means 
teqnire  such  delicate  fare  as  chickens,  but  the  whole  method  of 
rearing  them  is  so  different  that  we  will  soon  devote  a  separate 
article  to  them.  We  believe  that  the  best  information  on  the  pre- 
paration of  first-rate  table  poultry  is  only  to  be  procured  in  France. 
The  exact  time  necessary  for  the  fatting  of  birds  of  different  ages, 
the  changes  of  diet  during  the  process,  the  advisability  and  method 
of  caponising,  would  be  better  learnt  in  some  such  establishment 
as  that  at  Gambols  near  Houdan  than  in  any  English  yard,  and 
a  visit  to  some  of  the  great  French  breeders  would  not  only  pay 
well  but  be  absolutely  necessary  for  any  would-be  large  cultivator 
of  poultry  in  England. 

We  have  described  some  of  the  difiiculties  and  risks  of  whole- 
sale poultry  breeding.  We  have  shown  to  the  best  of  our  powers 
how  far  they  are  in  our  opinion  surmountable  or  avoidable.  We 
repeat  what  we  said  before,  that  we  believe  no  attempt  at  poultry 
farming  on  intelligible  principles  has  been  fairly  made  in  En^and, 
and  we  should  much  like  to  see  one  so  made. — C. 


VARIETIES. 

At  the  Council  Meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
^^^ociety  and  Southern  Counties  Association  held  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Bristol.  Sir  J.  W.  Walrond,  Bart.,  in  the  chair,  the  report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  So- 
cletv's  relations  with  county  local  associations  in  its  districts, 
with  a  view  to  a  uniform  system  of  co-operation  with  them, 
recommended  amongst  other  proposals  that  the  exhibitions  ot 
the  Society  be  so  distributed  as  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
regular  and  general  diffusion  of  their  advantages.  On  the  motion 
of  Colonel  Luttrell,  Chairman  of  the  Stock  Prize  Sheet  Committee, 
the  gum  of  £2070  was  granted  for  prizes  for  stock  at  Worcester 
in  l^^O.  being  the  same  amount  as  at  Exeter.  Mr.  R.  H.  Bu.sb.  as 
Steward  of  Poultry,  obtained  the  sum  of  £225  for  prizes  in  bis 
department  at  Worcester  ;  and  votes  for  Music,  Horticulture,  and 
Art  Union  were,  on  the  motion  of  the  respective  Stewards,  granted 
on  the  same  scale  us  at  the  Exeter  meeting.  A  communicition 
was  read  from  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Farmers'  Club,  avsking  whether 
the  Society  would  be  inclined  to  entertain  an  invitation  from  the 
neighbourhood  for  the  meeting  of  1881,  and  the  Secretary  was 


directed  co  reply  that  the  invitation  had  bean  favourably  received 
by  the  Council,  but  no  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  until  they 
were  satisfied  that  the  various  requirements  of  the  Society  as  to 
the  site  and  other  matters  could  be  complied  with. 

The  Cottage  Garden  Show  held  at  Great  Hadham,  in 

the  pretty  rectory  grounds,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Giffoi-d,  was  highly  successful  through  the  efforts  of  its  enthu- 
siastic Secretary,  Mr._  C.  Gay  ton ;  so  much  so  as  regards  honey 
that  the  Rev.  Herbert  Peel  remarked  in  his  speech  at  the  prize- 
taking  that  the  collection  of  honey  was  better  than  any  he  had 
previously  seen  during  1879.  In  supers  both  first  and  second 
prizes  fell  to  Miss  GJayton,  the  SecreUry's  sister,  who  seems  to  be 
the  apostle  of  advanced  apiculture  for  the  district  In  run  or 
extracted  honey  the  competition  was  keen,  eleven  entries  being 
made,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  Judges  accurately  separated  the 
extracted  from  the  run  in  each  case.    In  competing  skeps  the 

Srize  frame  hive  fell  to  a  verjr  good  specimen  weighing  sTi  lbs. 
[anipulations  were  carried  on  in  the  tent  during  the  afternoon. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  refers  as  follows  to  the  harvest 

and  the  crops  :— "  In  Scotland  many  of  the  fields  are  still  quite 
green,  a  precarious  state  of  affairs  which  causes  agriculturists 
much  anxiety,  as,  even  if  the  days  prove  fairly  dry.  the  ripening 

g^wer  of  the  sun  is  rapidly  diminished  as  antumn  progresses 
oth  wheat  and  barley  will  prove  exceptionally  deficient  in  point 
of  yield  j  but  the  contmuance  of  dry  sunny  weather  may  do  some- 
thing to  improve  quality  and  condition,  and  a  fair  crop  of  straw 
will  probably  be  secured,  which  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  stock 
owners,  seeing  how  much  of  the  hay  has  been  lost.  Potatoes 
have  suffered  from  disease  more  or  less  throughout  the  kingdom 
a  recent  advice  from  the  midland  counties  stating  that  many  acres 
have  been  ploughed  in,  so  that  this  valued  esculent  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  disappeared  from  its  place  in  the  list  of  the  season's 
crops.  Mangolds,  Swedes,  and  turnips  have  improved  slightly 
during  the  past  few  days  of  fine  weather;  but  the  root  crops 
generally  are  backward,  loul,  and  unpromising." 

The   Incubator   Tournament  at  Hemel   Hempstead    in 

connection  with  the  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show  to  be  held'  on 
October  1st  and  2nd,  commenced  on  Tuesday.  The  conditions  of 
the  last  year's  competition  of  incubators  were  that  one  person 
without  experience  should  take  charge  of  and  work  all  the  machines 
entered,  so  as  to  determine  which  was  the  simplest  and  best  adapted 
for  use  by  the  uninitiated.  The  result  was  in  favour  of  Mr 
Thos.  Christy's  machines,  which  took  first  and  second  prizes 
This  year  the  conditions  are  that  each  machine  shall  be  worked 
hj  an  expert  under  the  strict  personal  supervision  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Seven  incubators  in  all  are  entered  under  these  condi- 
tions, and  on  Tuesday  morning  the  Committee  proceeded  to  mark 
the  eggs,  which  was  done  by  assigning  to  each  member  the  eggs 
intended  for  one  incubator,  the  member  writing  in  ink  his  name 
and  the  number  upon  each  eg% ;  this  to  prevent  mixing,  loss  or 
replacing.  The  eggs  were  then  placed  in  the  incubators  at  twelve 
o'clock  precisely,  and  the  competition  commenced,  to  extend  until 
October  Ist— the  regulation  three  weeks — science  not  having 
been  able  yet  to  shorten  the  work  of  Nature  in  this  respect.  The 
machines  entered  are  those  of  Messrs.  Christy's,  Howell's  Cash- 
mere's, and  Watson's.  Twice  a  day  the  exhibitors  have  access  to 
the  machines,  under  supervision  of  the  Committee,  and  the  results 
are  being  awaited  with  interest.  No  entries  for  Pigeons  and 
poultry  will  be  received  that  are  not  posted  on  Saturday  next. 


PRESENT  MANAGEMENT  OF  APIARY— UNITING 
STOCKS— QUEENLESS  HIVES. 

The  low  temperature  of  the  now  bygone  summer  has  prevented 
the  formation  of  saccharine  matter  in  plants  in  its  usual  amount 
while  wet  has  too  constantly  prevented  the  poor  bee  from  gather- 
ing the  little  honey  secreted.  The  past  unfavourable  season 
besides  has  been  a  successor  to  a  severe  protracted  winter  which 
had  exhausted  both  bees  and  their  stores.  As  a  result  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  immense  numbers  of  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the 
less  careful  or  less  instructed  will  die  during  the  period  of  cold 
which  is  already  warning  us  of  its  approach.  The  remedies  to  be 
applied  in  the  present  bad  condition  of  things  are  principally  two- 
uniting  and  feeding ;  upon  the  former  of  these  let  me  now  say 
a  few  words. 

Uniting  Stocks. — As  experience  grows  so,  I  think  all  advanced 
bee-keepers  will  admit  the  value  of  that  golden  rule  of  api- 
culture, "  Keep  your  stocks  strong,"  is  more  clearly  seen.  There 
is  no  mistake  which  is  occasioning  so  many  losses  and  which  is 
hindering  so  much  the  productiveness  of  small  apiaries  as  that  of 
looking  to  results  rather  in  the  number  of  stocks  than  in  their 
condition.  That  a  few  bees  may  by  attention  and  feeding  be 
worked  into  strong  colonies  when  the  spring  is  with  us  is  indeed 
true,  but  at  this  advanced  period  of  the  year  to  hold  to  little 
weak  stocks  because  they  can  be  counted  as  stocks  is  to  court 
di.saster.  Not  only  should  we  unite  the  very  poor  and  weak,  but 
we  should  satisfy  ourselves  that  our  hives  all  contain  fertile 
queens,  for  the  production  of  which  this  year  has  been  most 
adverae,  my  experience  being  beyond  precedent  disappointing 
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failures  actoall^  exceeding  the  number  of  successes.  With  frame 
hives  a  simple  mspection  will  be  sufficient ;  nor  need  the  queen  be 
actually  seen,  the  presence  of  worker  brood,  the  sealing  of  which. 
be  it  remembered,  is  nearly  flat,  being  itself  sufficient  evidence  oi 
the  presence  of  an  impregnated  mother.  Brood  sealed  with  very 
prominent  convex  caps,  if  it  be  in  worker  cells,  will  proclaim, 
however,  a  drone-breeding  queen  or  a  fertile  worker,  and  steps 
will  have  to  be  taken  to  cure  the  evil.    This  calls  for  a  word  on 

Queeniest  Hioes. — The  absence  of  queens  will  be  now,  as  in  most 
cas^,  indicated  by  the  presence  of  cUrones,  for  queenless  stocks  do 
not  on  the  failure  of  honey,  like  others,  kill  these,  to  them,  useless 
consumers.  No  queen  being  present  brood  and  eggs  will  not  be 
found,  and  such  should  be  set  aside  for  uniting.  With  skeps  the 
examination  can  hardly  extend  beyond  puffing  smoke  into  the 
entrance  and  then  inverting.  More  smoke,  and  drawing  the  combs 
gently  apart,  will  enable  us  to  determine  whether  sealed  brood  is 
present,  while  the  weight  must  decide  as  to  the  amount  of  honey 
contained.  Having  determined  which  stocks  are  to  winter  and 
which  are  to  be  broken  up  for  strengthening  others,  we  arrange 
the  plan  of  union.  If  we  are  using  skeps  we  should  remove  by 
drumming  the  bees  from  the  brcMDdless  hives,  adding  them  to 
those  containing  developing  young,  so  that  these  be  not  lost ;  but, 
coOerit  paribus^  it  is  wise  to  elect  the  skeps  in  best  condition  and 
those  with  the  cleanest  combs  for  standmg.  These  arrangements 
made,  we  beg^  by  drawing  nearer  together  daily  those  stocks  that 
are  to  become  one,  or  to  be  married  as  some  say.  If  inaav  hives 
are  near  the  removals  must  be  made  by  small  stages,  or  the  bees 
wiil  become  confused,  enter  the  wrong  hives,  and  fighting  is  likely 
to  be  the  result.  When  the  two  are  standing  side  by  side  we 
commence  operations  with  the  skeps  by  puffing  a  tittle  smoke 
into  both.  Turning  them  up  we  pour  over  the  receding  insects  a 
gentle  libation  of  t^n  syrup  (thin,  because  otherwise  it  will  gum 
the  bees  together) ;  if  the  day  be  chilly  the  syrup  should  be  slightly 
warmed,  and  as  an  additional  precaution  it  will  be  wise  to  add 
to  it  two  or  three  drops  of  essence  of  peppermint ;  but  if  the 
ensuing  directions  are  )nr>perly  followed  success  is  certain  without 
scenting,  which  sometimes  tends  to  robbing.  The  ske^is  are 
now  placed  on  their  stands  for  the  bees  to  gorge,  and  while 
we  are  preparing  for  the  drumming  we  now  and  again  give  two 
or  three  smart  raps  on  the  straw  sides  of  the  hive  in  hand  to 
keep  up  the  terror  of  those  within,  and  cause  the  gorging  to  go  on 
to  repletion.  We  now  drive  the  bees  from  the  broodiess  hive,  not 
forgetting  an  occasional  rap  for  the  other.  When  all  are  up  we 
pun  a  little  more  smoke  amongst  those  to  which  they  are  to  be 
added,  invert  them,  place  the  skep  containing  the  driven  swarm 
upon  them,  and  by  a  sharp  smack  send  the  evicted  bees  down 
headlong  amongst  the  combs.  In  a  minute  or  two  the  now 
empty  skep  may  be  removed  and  the  united  stock  placed,  propped 
up  by  a  stone  upon  its  stool,  which  should  be  put  midway  of  the 
stations  the  two  nives  previously  oc<|ipied.  The  two  cardinal  points 
in  this  operation,  which  if  observed  will  never  be  followed  by 
fighting,  are  these  : — 1st,  Have  both  lots  oS  bees  subdued  and 
gorged.  2nd,  Introduce  them  to  each  other  in  mass  so  that  they 
are  actually  mingled  before  they  have  time  to  make  an  attack. 
Variations  may  be  made,  such  as  drumminc:  both  into  one  skep 
and  then  throwing  them  down  together  to  enter  the  selected  hive, 
but  this  is  needlessly  tiresome ;  drumming  one  with  the  precau- 
tion ^iven  being  amply  sufficient,  and  more  than  this  not  being 
practicable  if  one  be  a  swarm  of  the  year. 

Uniting  bees  in  frame  hives  is  much  less  troublesome.  The 
contiguous  placing  of  the  colonies  by  slow  marches  is,  as  in  the 
previous  case,  necessary.  The  frames  ought  to  be  interchange- 
able ;  if  not,  in  addition  to  the  directions  given  the  brood  and  what 
may  be  worth  saving  of  the  combs  of  one  stock  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  frames  of  the  other.  Use  smoke  and  scented  syrup 
as  wiAh  skeps,  and  slso  rap  for  the  same  reason  the  hive  sides.  If 
a  queen  is  possessed  by  both  lots  remove  the  one  yon  think  of 
lesser  value,  but  if  you  are  not  expert  at  finding  queens  leave 
the  deposition  to  them.  Remove  the  stock  to  be  broken  up  some 
few  yards,  shut  the  mouth  of  the  hive  to  be  strengthened,  and 
place  it  between  the  two  previous  stations  ;  put  a  large  flat  board 
against  the  door  of  it  upon  which  to  jerk  the  bees.  Lift  the 
frames  out  one  by  one,  shake  the  bees  off  at  the  hive  door  at 
which  they  of  course  now  cannot  enter ;  i-emove  superfluous 
combs,  shake  also  the  bees  from  other  hive  amongst  the  first,  and 
add  the  brood  and  other  frames  till  the  stock  is  as  fully  combed 
as  you  intend  it  to  be  ;  shut  all  up,  remove  the  obstruction  to  the 
bees  entering,  and  urge  them  with  more  smoke.  They  will  rush 
in  together  to  agree  like  brother  and  brother.  For  myself  I 
simply  frighten  and  gorge,  remove  combs  not  needed,  push  the 
frames  together  in  the  flrst  hive,  and  add  at  once  those  from  the 
second,  and  never  have  a  case  of  fighting. 

If  no  frame  hives  are  found  in  the  apiary  the  pieces  of  brood 
which  would  be  otherwise  wasted  may  be  placed  in  a  straw  cap 
and  held  in  proper  relative  position  by  pieces  of  cork,  and  then 
stood  over  a  hive  to  batch  out.  In  this  way  a  stock  may  be 
strengthened  with  young  bees  to  its  immense  advantage.  Frame 
hivists  will  know  how  to  value  and  to  utilise  this  all-important 
late  brood.  The  question  of  feeding  must  remain  till  next  issue. 
— F.  Cheshire. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Preparing  Land  for  Grass  (G.  W.  5.).— You  had  better  work  and 
cleau  the  Inud  thoroughly  this  autumn,  leaving  it  well  exposed  to  the  Action 
o[  frost  during  the  winter ;  then  in  fine  vreathcr  iu  spring  woiic  it  agaiu  so 
as  to  produce  as  fine  a  tilth  as  pc^sible,  enrich  it  with  niannre,  and  sow  tbe 
seofls.    The  presence  of  coltsfoot  indicates  that  the  land  reqairps  dnining. 

KKLEcrrNG  Breed  of  Fowls  (ff.S.).—  hj^  you  wish  to  breod  for  home 
use  as  woll  as  for  market  keep  Brahma  hens  and  a  coloured  Dcn*kiu^  cock. 

W'AXBILLS  {A.  /f.).— You  food  them  correctly.  We  should  give  tbe  ante* 
eggs  dry. 

Promise  to  Pat  (.4  Ttrfnuj-vfon  Itt'rder).— The  promise  to  pay  made 
before  a  \vitne«  was  an  Ackuo\vle<lgmeut  of  the  debt,  and  it  is  recoverable. 

Feeding  Bees  wirn  Bauletsugar  (A/.).— Tlie  best  method  of  supply- 
ing  it  is  at  the  top  of  the  hives  or  boxoj^.  Tie  a  dozen  sticks  of  it  togetl)cr, 
and,  after  opening  the  hive  at  top,  place  tbe  barleysugar  over  tbe  opening, 
covering  it  with  a  garden  pan  or  flower  pot,  and  just  before  it  is  all  con- 
ruuhhI  give  a  fresh  supply  iu  n  siuilur  way.  When  hives  coiiuot  be  fefi 
at  the  fop  the  barleysugar  may  be  inserted  iu  the  entrance  at  tbe  bottoui 
of  the  Live. 

Foul  Brood  (Ofz-^iwO.— In  our  previous  reply  we  stated  that  alihouph  a 
deiinitc  opinion  could  not  ttc  prouoiincerl  upon  tlie  case  by  simply  evaniiniiig 
tlie  combs  with  the  unassi^to-l  eye,  yet  tbe  odour  was  such  as  to  arouie 
serious  su«])icion  which  the  nncroecope  unhappily  conflroaed,  as  the  brownfaih 
miitter  was  full  of  micrococcus.  You  now  tell  vm  that  another  antliority,  to 
wliom  you  submitted  a  like  specimen,  answers,  *'  Tliere  is  no  aiga  of  foul 
broo  I."  rerhaps  not  to  the  siiperflcial  observer ;  but  as  we  carefully  went 
thronpli  the  case  and  found  t^'us  of  thoa«and8  of  micrococcus  germs  witli 
the  accompftuyiug  minute  fibrilla,  "we  can  only  assert  our  previous  position— 
tiiot  the  si)ecimen  sent  was  ni>dout)tedIy  foul  broody.  If  tbe  Ci>mbs  In  the 
brood  nest  of  tbe  hive  uudrr  remark  are  exammed  there  can  be  litUe  diffi' 
culty  in  dctemining  tbe  extent  of  the  disease,  which  if  but  slight  may  be 
eradicated  by  the  sjiray-producer  and  feeding  with  saJicylicatetl  syrup,  tbe 
honey  previously  having  been  removed  by  the  extractor,  which  we  learn  by 
your  letter  bos  already  been  usei  upon  the  hive  in  question  and  so,  wo  fear, 
tainted  \\  ith  tlie  disease.  It  should  be  very  carefully  cleansed  before  healthy 
c<imb.^  are  put  into  it.  But  if  the  disease  has  grsat  hold  it  will  be  better  to 
take  all  honey  and  build  the  bees  up  with  foandation  and  feeding  in  cleaned 
hives,  uniting  them  or  ih>t  according  to  their  present  streagtii  and  con- 
dition. 

Wette  frRUBS  IN  Hives  (r.  A).— When  bees  are  on  the  verge  of  atarva- 
tiou,  iu.iu  M'i  of  coiitiuning  V)  u-te  their  spore  stores  on  brood -feedingnnttl  all 
ii  g<«ne.  they  consume  the  eggs  already  laid  and  eat  np  the  smallest  grub;, 
proceciine  to  suck  the  iuict*  of  the  larger  and  carry  the  residue  from  tl»e 
liive.  Thev  now  tear  oijen  the  cells  of  the  chrysalides,  first  the  drones  and 
afterwards  tbe  workers,  puncture  their  bodies,  feed  on  their  jnloes,and  earn 
tiKj  *•  white  lieea  "  tm  ihey  are  often  called  from  tbe  hive.  Wliite  bees  about 
a  hive  dour  then  are  a  sign  of  severest  pinching,  and  tbe  remedy  is  dearly 
foo<iiiig.  EV?fore  these  "  white  bees  "  are  seen,  however,  great  ndschief  has 
alrearly  Tv^n  worked,  as  a  prolonged  check  has  been  put  upon  the  production 
of  yomig  bees. — F.  C. 

Eradh  atino  Rats  (C.  ir.).— in  your  cose  as  the  rats  are  in  a  bank  w 
should  employ  a  ratcatcher  occasionally  who  has  well-trained  dogs  and 
fi'rrets,  and  more  rats  would  be  killed  in  a  day  than  your  man  can  shoot  in  a 
year.  Y(m  might  have  a  ferret  of  your  ovnx,  which  if  perhiitted  to  traverse 
the  rat  mm  once  a  week  would  probably  cause  a  grreat  number  of  rats  to 
Hociv  frpsh  fjuarters ;  but  wo  should  first  employ  a  man  ^  reoommendod,  aiwl  , 
huvc  a^  I. any  of  tlie  rats  killed  as  possible. 
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REMARKS. 

Srd.— fool  slightly  miety  inoniiug ;  warm,  bright,  and  sunny  day  afterwardf. 

rienr  moonligiit  night. 
4tii.— T\li.«ty  antunmnl  moniinp,  fine  and  bright  from  8  AJI.  till  1  P.M. ;  dull 

Rii<!  very  clou<ly  aftcrno«>n  ;  fine  evening. 
•Ith.— 1).inij)closc  momiiit' ;  Hue  afternoon  with  little  smishine ;  foir  cveniup. 
Cth.— \>ry  thick  and  dull  all  «lay  ;  fog  in  evening. 
7  th.— Bright  in  early  inoniing.  overcast  from  8  A.M.;  showery  from  2P.il. 

till  4  .10  P.M. ;  britrht  fine  evening.    Gusty  wind. 
8th.— Kiup  (lay,  at  time^  ratlu'r  cloudy  ;  clear  Ptarlight  night. 
Uth.— .^howoi-y  day  :  heavy  shower  at  1  P.M.  and  6  P.M.,  interval*"  of  briplit 

f^iiriphine  during  tlic  day  ;  very  high  gU;?ty  wind  ;  cloudy  evening  an" 

ralnior.    Clear  at  iii;>-ht. 
Sliplitl\  warmer  than  the  previous  week,  and  in  fact  nearly  of  the  aversgr- 
teniperaturc  for  the  first  week  of  .September.— G.  J.  SymOXS. 


COVENT  GARDEN  ilARKET.— SEPTEMBER  10. 

The  supply  of  fruit  arriving  now  is  almost  entirely  from  abroatl,  ^Tf' 
quantities  ot  Grapes  Ptill  rcaciiiiii;  as  from  tlie  Channel  Isles,  the  «uiw  oi 
honie-grown  being  very  limited. 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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SEPTBMBEB  18—34,  1879. 


Intwmationri  Potato  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
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. ^^^  (Jwervatlons  taken  near  London  during  fbrty-ithree  years,  the  amaeQ  day  tempemture  of  the  iroek  ia  66.9°:  and  its  night 
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VINES  IN  POTS  AT  COMBE  ABBEY  GARDENS. 

|,EADERS  of  the  gardening  papers  are  well 
aware  that  Mr.  Miller,  the  gardener  at  Combe 
Abbey,  is  a  noted  grower  oi  first-class  Grapes, 
and  most  people  when  visiting  these  gardens 
expect  to  see  good  results.  During  a  recent 
visit  I  saw  as  good  a  crop  of  Black  Hamburghs 
aj3  anyone  could  wish — fine  large  berries, 
and  a  regular  crop  of  good-sized  Imnches,  all 
thoroughly  well  fimshed.  I  think  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  to  be  a  successful  grower  of  any  one 
kind  of  fruit  it  is  always  necessary  to  keep  renewing 
the  borders,  and  at  Combe  young  Vine-planting 
and  replanting  is  the  order  of  the  day.  In  fact,  as  in 
eveiything  else,  to  be  successful  a  gardener  must  try 
every  means  in  his  power  to  keep  the  plants  healthy.  No 
8tandin|^  still  will  ever  win  a  gardener  much  credit  for  his 
productions. 

In  one  of  the  vineries  I  noticed  a  fine  lot  of  strong 
healthy  pot  Vines,  well-ripened  plants  ready  to  produce  an 
eairly  crop  next  year.  Mr.  Miller  told  me  the  eyes  were 
not  inserted  before  April  this  year!  a  fact  of  which  he 
hoped  to  show  me  ample  proof  before  I  left  the  vineries. 
I  must  admit  I  wafi  inclined  to  laugh  at  such  an  assertion, 
seeing  the  Vines  were  so  healthy  and  the  pots  so  well  filled 
with  roots.  I  cannot  do  better  than  explain  the  whole 
operation  as  nearly  as  possible  in  Mr.  Miller's  own  words, 
merely  noting  that  I  never  saw  better  pot  Vines  even 
from  cut-backs. 

''In  the  spring  of  1878  it  was  necessary  for  various 

reasons  to  replant  a  vinery.    For  this  purpose  I  had  in  the 

autumn  prepared  some  Vines  by  laying  them  on  some  wattle 

framework,  so  that  in  June,  when  I  purposed  planting,  I 

could  move  them  into  their  places  without  much  aisturbance 

of  their  roots.    The  spring  of  1878  was  cold  and  wet,  so 

&at  tiiese  Vines  made  but  a  poor  start,  and  I  did  not  feel 

justified  in  planting  the  vin^y  with  them  as  I  had  intended. 

I  had  no  otiber  young  Vines,  and  there  appeared  to  me  no 

way  out  of   the  difficulty  but  to  purchase  the  required 

number  of  young  Vines  ttom  a  nursery ;  this  for  various 

reasons  I  was  votv  loth  to  do.    It  so  happened  that  during 

the  season  of  1877 1  had  encouraged  from  near  the  base  cS 

our  strone^er  Vines  a  number  of  shoots ;  these  were  trained 

horizontally  along  the  front  glass  of  several  of  the  vineries, 

and  i^ey  appeared  very  strong  towards  autumn.    I  had  no 

particular  object  in  growing  tnese  shoots  in  this  manner  at 

the  time  ;  they  might  have  been  fruited  along  the  front,  or 

tiiey  might  be  cut  away.    It  so  happened  that  at  pruning 

time  they  were  left  and  trained  along  the  front.    About 

the  middle  of  Aiml,  when  I  was  in  a  dilemma  to  know 

what  to  do  for  Vines  to  plant  my  house,  these  rods  were 

breaking  beautifully,  and  the  shoots  or  laterals,  which  were 

very  fine,  were  making  straight  upwards.    After  looking 

at  mem  a  time  or  two  rather  covetously  the  idea  occurred 

to  me  to  layer  them.    For  this  purpose  a  number  of  10-inch 

pots  were  filled  with  loamy  soil  and  placed  in  rows  under 

those  shoots,  which  were  pegged  firmly  to  the  surface  of 

the  pots,  a  handful  of  loam  was  then  heaped  over  the  base 
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of  the  laterals  and  along  the  horizontal  rods  to  the  extreme 
edge  or  tips  of  the  pots.    This  done,  our  experiment  so  far 
was  at  an  end.     We  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  the 
result,  for  in  about  a  week  an  abundance  of  fine  white 
roots  were  seen  protruding  from  the  base  of  the  laterals  and 
along  the  rods  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  pots.    Meantime 
the  growth  of  the  lateral  shoots  took  sucn  a  bound  that 
no  one  except  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
would  have  believed  it.    I  was  now  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  experiment  was  a  success.     Whilst  these 
Vines  were  so  preparing  we  busied  ourselves  by  replacing 
the  old  effete  boraer  by  a  new  one,  and  by  the  time  this 
operation  was  finished  the  Vines  layered  as  described  were 
thoroughly  rooted,  and,  having  been  for  several  days  cut 
away  from  the  parent  stem,  were  finally  planted  m  the 
newly-prepared  border  ;  some  of  them  reached  beyond  the 
top  of  the  house  the  same  season.    In  the  winter  they  were 
cut  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground ;  they  are  now 
splendid  rods  quite  up  to  the  top  of  the  bouse,  arter  having 
been  stopped  several  times.    So  fruitful  were  diey,  although 
being  cut  so  closely  down,  all  of  them  would  have  carried 
three  or  four  bunches  of  fruit.    Bef erring  to  the  labels  in 
the  pots  I  find  that  some  of  the  canes  were  layered  on  the 
2dra  of  April  and  the  young  Vines  cut  away  on  the  25th 
of  May,  and  others  in  more  or  less  time.    Herewith  is  a 
sketch  (see  fig.  26,  page  232^,  which  shows  pretty  clearly 
how  the  operation  was  periormed.     The  wnole  affair  is 
so  practical  and  so  simple  that  but  little  explanation  is 
required.    The  pot  Vines  raised  in  the  same  way  this  year 
are  very  strong  and  are  now  ripening  out  of  doors.    I  have 
a  few  rods  prepared  this  year  to  yield  me  a  good  crop  of 
plants  next  year.'' 

The  pots  as  shown  were  placed  on  a  plank  to  bring  them 
near  the  glass  and  keep  them  level  and  steady.  I^me  is 
everything  to  those  who  have  to  produce  a  great  deal 
from  a  limited  quantity  of  glass.  This  system  of  producing 
young  Vines  in  a  few  months  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  progress ;  it  may  be  capable  of  improvement, 
but  to  me  it  seemed  so  genuine  a  system  and  so  simple  that 
I  need  make  no  excuse  for  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of 
your  readers.  Mr.  Miller  is  one  of  those  energetic  men 
who  well  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  members  of  the  craft, 
and  if  this  system  which  I  have  tried  to  lay  before  your 
readers  has  any  merit,  which  I  undoubtedly  think  it  has,  all 
the  credit  belongs  to  him. 

It  has  occurrea  to  me  that  this  system  might  be  consider- 
ably extended  by  nurserymen  and  others  who  grow  pot 
Vines  largely  every  year.  Why  should  they  not  try  a 
house  planted  out  permanently  with  Vines  and  so  layer 
them,  and  thus  secure  fine  Vines  in  a  few  months,  instead 
of  having  to  grow  their  Vines  two  years  in  pots  as  at 
present  ?  A  crop  of  Grapes  might  also  be  had  at  the  same 
time.  With  these  few  remarks  1  will  leave  the  readers  of 
your  Journal  to  think  this  subject  over,  and  I  feel  sure  the 
Editors  will  be  pleased  to  receive  any  practical  remarks 
on  this,  to  me,  most  interesting  subject — the  more  extended 
cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine. — James  Smith,  Gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Mentmore. 
[The  advantages  of  Mr.  Miller's  mode  of  raising  Vines 
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are  apparent,  and  the  usefalnessof  the  sjstemwill  be  admitted 
by  all  practical  cultivators. — Eds.] 


ROSES. 
Many  times  during  this  wet  summer  as  I  have  wandered  in 


my  churchyard,  where  I  have  for  two  years  been  struggling  to 
make  a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  have  seen  the 
miserable  bedraggled  condition  of  these  plants.    "Plenty  of 
cover  but  no  game,"  as  Canon  Hole  has  it  in  his  "Book  on 
Roses ; "  plenty  of  foliage  but  no  flowers.     As  I  have  gazed 
with  mournful  eyes  at  Irises,  Pyrethrums,  Potentillas,  Helianthe- 
mums,  herbaceous  Asters,  Phloxes,  and  Delphiniums  decaying 
and  dying  away  in  the  pitiless  rain  and  high  winds — ^as  the 
memory  of  the  laige  sum  of  money  spent  on  these  plants 
recurs  to  me  I  look  for  comfort  or  consolation  to  another 
flower — ^my  first  love,  my  earliest  friend  ;  and  here  and  there 
on  plants  so  weak  that  no  nurseryman  would  send  them  out 
from  his  establishment,  bravely  fighting  against  the  wind  and 
rain,  are  blooms  of  Roses  which,  if  not  fit  for  an  exhibition 
stand  at  one  of  the  metropolitan  shows,  can  still  hold  their 
own  at  the  local  ones,  there  once  more  comes  across  my  mind 
the  conviction,  "  After  all  there  is  nothing  like  the  Rose." 
Yes,  the  Rose  is  still  the  "  queen  of  flowers  "  in  my  eyes,  and 
as  my  genial  friend  and  your  well-known  contributor,  the 
"  HSBEFOBDSHIBE    INCUMBENT,"    says,  Whatever  hobby  I 
may  take  up,  the  Rose  and  its  culture,  he  is  sure  will  ever  be 
the  desire  of  my  heart,  so  I  must  and  shall  ever  stick  to  the 
Rose.     And  this  year,  as  if  to  punish  me  for  my  desertion 
(temporary  and  enforced  indeed  it  is),  the  wet  summer  has 
demcuished  all  my  hopes  and  upset  all  my  calculations  as  to 
having  a  succession  of  flowers,  while  the  Rose,  which  has 
been  neglected,  alone  has  bloomed  at  all  freely. 

Reproaches  of  various  kinds  and  degrees  have  also  been 
adi^essed  to  me,  all  of  which  have  borne  bitter  fruit.     "I 
hear,"  said  a  lady,  who  visited  my  churchyard,  in  most  re- 
proachful tones,   "  I  hear,  but  can  hardly  believe  it,  that  you 
have  given  up  growing  Roses."    I  feebly  point  to  flve  beds  de- 
voted to  their  culture,  but  she  is  not  to  be  appeased.    "  You 
used  to  devote  the  whole  of  your  churchyard  to  them,  and  now 
have  only  five  beds."   The  old  man  who  has  attended  a  hundred 
shows  with  me  looks  sad  as  he  cuts  the  grass  on  the  lawn 
when  the  Irises  are  in  bloom.    "  What  do  you  think  of  these 
flowers.  Job  ?  "   I  ask,  pointing  to  some  fine  English  Iris. 
*'  Nothing  at  all,  sir.    I  don't  like  them  a  bit.    They  are  here 
to-day  and    gone  to-morrow."     I   go  away  humbled,    and 
find  another  old  faithful  servant  at  work  weeding  among 
the  Iris  barbata,  which  was  then  at  its  full  (?)  beauty.    "  I 
don't  know  what  you  think,  sir  ;  but  I  don't  care  anything 
about  these  flowers.    There's  not  much  in  an  Iris.    Give  me  a 
good  Rose,"  pointing  to  Alfred  Colomb.     And  now  punish- 
ment of  the  most  severe  kind  is  administered  to  me.    I  may 
deserve  much,  but  I  hardly  thought  I  had  merited  this.   Canon 
Hole  has  written  a  long  article  on  Roses  to  a  newspaper.    He 
mentions  all  the  rosarians  of  any  note,  together  with  their 
place  of  abode,  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's ;  and  he 
leaves  me  and  my  county  of  Dorset  out  altogether.    Nemesis 
has  indeed  overtaken  me,  and  Nemesis  of  another  nature. 
Queen  Rosa  has  punished  me  in  another  way,  but  that  a  veiy 
severe  one,  for  my  temporary  desertion.     If  the  Canon  has 
chastised  me  with  whips,  she  has  administered  to  me  scorpions. 
On  Sunday  night  after  service,  on  getting  down  from  the  wall 
of  the  churchyard  on  the  site  of  an  old  Rose  bed — ^the  first  one 
I  ever  made,  but  which  is  now  carted  away — I  injured  my  left 
knee  so  severely  that  I  am  writing  in  bed  enduring  torments, 
and  assured  by  my  doctor  that  for  a  week  at  least  I  must 
remain  there.    The  thought  of  the  deserted  Rose  and  my  own 
renegade  conduct  is  a  very  bitter  one,  and  I  sufEer  so  much 
that  even  the  "  Pabson's  Gabdeneb  "  would  pity  me,  and  the 
returning  officer  patch  up  a  peace.    And  now  repentance  has 
come,  and,  as  it  always  should  be,  is  followed  by  a  good  resolu- 
tion.   I  must  have  another  try  to  grow  Roses ;  if  not  for  com- 
petition, at  least  for  garden  purposes.    But  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
What  steps  am  I  to  take  so  as  not  to  repeat  the  failure  of  the 
last  few  years? 

My  mind  goes  back  to  those  far-away  years  when  I  once 
won  first  prizes.  I  shall  always  remember  with  pride  that  one 
year  when  I  first  showed  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  I  obtained 
two  first  prizes,  and  only  showed  in  two  classes.  Once  then  I 
defeated  my  friend  Mr.  Baker  and  many  other  giants.  How 
did  I  do  it  ?  and  why  have  I  not  been  able  to  keep  up  this 
form  ?    I  had  not  then  many  Roses  ;  five  hundred  would  be 


half 


so  hard  then  among 
never  watered  with  liquid 


the  very  outside.     I  did  not  work 

them  as  I  have  done  of  late.     I  

manure.  I  had  no  means  of  doing  this,  and  I  did  not  tiien 
understand  that  it  was  advisable  to  use  it  How,  then,  was  it 
I  succeeded  with  fewer  Roses  and  without  Uauid  mannn^? 


liquid  manure? 
The  answer  comes  like  a  flash  of  lightning  across  my  mind. 
"  Virgin  soil,  and  that  of  the  very  b^  kind."  Yes,  that  must 
have  been  it.  I  took  away  the  miserable  stuff,  half  stones  and 
half  sand,  which  composes  my  soil,  and  went  into  the  lanes  and 
got  the  turfy  loam  at  the  sides  of  the  hedges,  mixed  this  with 
decayed  manure,  and  planted  the  Roses  in  this  in  good  time, 
and  left  the  rest  to  Nature  ;  and  although  the  competition  was 
not  quite  so  severe  then  as  it  is  now,  for  Mr.  Jowitt  had  not 
come  to  the  front,  and  the  Canon  was  then  a  mere  beneficed 
clergyman  whom  I  never  had  the  honour  of  beating,  yet  it  was 
sufficiently  stiff  for  one  handicapped  like  myself. 

Next  as  to  plants,  and  what  stock  did  I  buy  7  Well,  I  went 
to  two  of  the  great  nurserymen  who  live  on  tiie  Great  Eastern 
line,  and  they  supplied  me  with  grand  plants.  Half  were  on 
the  standard  and  naif  on  the  Manetti,  and  one  did  as  well  as 
the  other.  The  seedling  Briar  was  not  then  in  existence,  and 
I  am  free  to  own  that  when  it  did  put  in  an  appearance  I  was 
strongly  advised  (from  perhaps  an  interested  person)  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  never 
tried  it  except  in  the  case  of  Marie  Baumann,  which  is  known 
to  do  well  on  it.  But  I  mean  soon  to  give  it  a  thorough  trial, 
and  if  it  succeeds  with  me  I  shall  once  more  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  the  shows. 

And  now  how  can  I  combine  Rose-growing  with  the  her- 
baceous plants,  bulbs,  &c.  ?  for  it  will  of  course  be  impossible 
for  me  to  give  up  the  latter.    I  know  many  people  will  say 
"  If  you  try  so  many  things  you  will  fail  in  all.      It  may  be  so, 
but  still  I  mean  to  try.    My  idea  is  this  :  To  renew  the  boU  in 
a  certain  number  of  beds,  and  to  grow  Roses  planted  therein  at 
wide  distances.    I  would  next  p&nt  bulbs  between  the  Boies. 
In  one  bed  I  will  have  seedling  Briar  Roses  and  English  Iris ; 
in  another  Spanish  Iris  and  Roses  ;  next  Gladioli  mixed  with 
dwarf  Roses,  and  in  another  bed  Daffodils ;  in  the  fifth  bed 
Lilinms,  in  the  sixth  Colchicums,  in  the  seventh  AmarylHses, 
and  in  the  eighth  Phlox ;  all  these  beds  to  contain  dwarf  Roses. 
I  shall  then  have  a  succession  of  fiowers  as  well  as  Boees, 
for  bulbs  according  to  my  experience,  so  far  &om  doing  harm 
do  good  to  Roses ;  for  the  liquid  manure  that  is  applied  to 
Gladioli  when  in  a  growing  state  assists  the  Rose  at  tiie  most 
important  stage  of  its  existence — viz.,  just  before  and  while 
blooming.    While  speaking  of  liquid  manure  I  must  warn 
brother  rosarians,  or  rather  neophytes,  against  the  undue  or 
excessive  use  of  this  stimulant.    Roses  can  stand  a  certain 
amount,  but  if  the  dose  be  over-strong  instead  of  doing  good 
the  manure  positively  kills  them.    Manetti  Roses  are  much 
more  sensitive  on  this  point  than  standards  worked  on  the  Briar. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  roots.    The  Briars 
has  strong  sucker-like  roots  which  put  forth  rootlets  that  have 
the  same  relation  to  those  of  the  Manetti  as  whipcord  has  to 
ordinary  string.    Anyone  t^ing  up  a  Manetti  Rose  must  be 
struck  with  the  veiy  fine  silk-like  roots  the  Manetti  sends  up 
from  the  base  ;  over-strong  liquid  manure  entirely  kills  these 
and  the  plant  cannot  grow. 

Of  all  liquid  manures  night  soil  is  the  most  dangerous.    It  is 
frightfully  strong  and  burning,  and  can  only  be  used  with  the 
greatest  care.    Being  also  the  easiest  and  cheapest  obtainable 
it  is  more  frequently  used  than  any  other.    No  one  has  greater 
reason  to  know  its  dangerous  qualities  than  myself,  for  I  have 
killed  I  may  say  thousands  of  plants  by  the  use  of  it    This 
year  a  friend  of  mine  asked  me  to  go  and  see  his  Roses ;  thej 
were  all  young  plants  on  the  Manetti  grovring  in  virgin  soil, 
and  doing  fairly  well.    He  told  me  he  had  a  tank  full  of  liquid 
manure,  mostly  night  soil,  and  asked  my  advice  about  using  it 
I  advised  him  to  put  it  on  weak,  and  I  myself  superintended 
the  mixture  of  it.    We  made  it  quite  weak  enough  according: 
to  my  judgment ;  but  when  I  had  left,  the  man,  finding  that  as 
he  began  to  empty  the  tank  he  found  it  looking  weaker  and 
ceased  to  mix  it.    He  was  misled  by  the  clearer  appearance  of 
the  water,  and  imagined  it  weaker,  when  all  the  time  it  was 
equally  strong.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  The  Roses  ceased 
for  the  time  to  grow,  the  foliage  has  fallen  off,  and  my  friend 
writes  to  me  to  ask  if  I  can  let  him  have  any  buds,  as  his  Boses 
have  made  no  wood  and  are  apparently  going  back.     My 
friend,  Mr.  Baker,  uses  liquid  manure  with  the  greatest  success, 
but  never  night  soil.    His  mixture  is  made  from  sheep  manure, 
soot,  and  a  little  guano.    He  applies  this  all  through  the  bloom- 
ing season— ?>.,  before  and  during  the  shows,  for  as  soon  as 
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ihe  last  show  Ib  oyer  he  neyer  stimulates  his  plants,  bat  leayes 
them  to  grow  as  Nature  dictates.  But  some  great  rosarians 
haye  growD  and  shown  splendid  Roses  without  eyer  applying 
Hquid  manure.  The  late  Rey.  George  Arkwright,  whose  Roses, 
particularly  his  Souyenir  d'un  Ami,  will  never  he  forgotten, 
used  to  say,  "I  never  water ;  I  live  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
have  no  means  of  watering,  and  I  do  not  find  my  plants  require 
it  In  the  driest  seasons  I  only  move  the  soil  with  a  hoe  so  as 
to  let  the  dew  and  moisture  the  easier  down  to  the  roots."  (t 
is  therefore  poesible  to  grow  Roses  to  great  perfection  without 
^  aid  of  liquid  manure.  I  am  of  course  now  referring  to  cut- 
hack  Roses,  not  to  maidens,  for  yery  few  of  the  nurserymen 
ever  attempt  to  apply  liquid  manure  to  their  plants.  They 
grow  far  too  many  to  be  able  to  do  this.  Mr.  Cant  of  Colches- 
ter does  indeed  use  liquid  manure,  but  only  in  limited  quantity, 
and  among  these  the  famous  Tea  La  Boule  d'Or,  which  he 
alone  appears  to  grow  well,  receives  the  most. 

Another  foilacy  that  appears  to  be  exploded,  at  all  events  to 
have  been  abandoned  as  such  by  the  amateur  champion  of  the 
year,  is  the  custom  of  buying  new  plants  every  year.  Some 
few  years  ago  the  idea  was  that  plants  more  than  three  years 
old  were  useless  for  exhibition.  Now  the  great  exhibitors  be- 
lieve that  the  older  the  plants  the  better  they  are.  Mr.  Baker 
is  firmly  convinced  of  this,  and  now  only  discards  weak  plants 
and  replaces  them  with  new  ones.— Wyld  Savage. 


CURRANTS  AND  GOOSEBERRIES. 

It  appears  to  me  that  sufficient  attention  is  not  given  in  the 
gardenmg  papers  to  small  fruits,  especially  bush  fruits,  and  as 
a  consequence  there  are  many  inferior  varieties  cultivated  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  which  are  of  superior  quality.  I  do  not 
feel  at  aU  qualified  to  dictate  on  the  subject,  as  I  am  not  sure 
of  some  of  the  names  of  the  best  of  those  I  grow,  and  will 
therefore  merely  send  these  remarks  as  a  feeler,  and  ask  for 
contributors  to  help  to  eradicate  the  worthless  varieties,  for 
good  varieties  will  take  no  more  room  and  their  cultivation  is  not 
more  difficult. 

Probably  to  many  of  your  readers  a  Black  Currant  is  a  Black 
Currant  and  nothing  more,  but  there  is  as  much  difference  in 
the  quality  of  Black  Currants  as  there  is  in  that  of  different 
kinds  of  black  Grapes,  and  nearly  as  much  difference  in  their 
time  of  ripening.  Ilie  cultivation  of  them  is  also  quite  as  impor- 
tant, for  they  are,  or  should  be,  everybody's  fruit  Birds  are 
less  troublesome  to  these  than  to  most  other  fruits,  and  so  long 
as  a  Black  Currant  is  not  starved  it  is  not  particular  about  soU 
or  situation.  If  you  say,  '*  Black  Currants  are  sour,"  I  reply, 
Did  you  ever  taste  Lee's  Prolific  well  grown  ?  This  Currant  is 
worthy  of  a  place  amongst  the  dessert  of  any  nobleman's  table. 
I  do  not,  however,  consider  it  the  best  for  cooking  purposes, 
but  I  may  be  wrong.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  many  of  the 
best  flavoured  fruits  lose  a  great  portion  of  their  good  character 
when  cooked,  and  I  amincHned  to  think  this  excellent  Currant 
does.  Black  Naples  is  the  earliest  and  the  most  acid  Black 
Currant  I  have ;  it  is  the  one  which  we  generally  gather  in 
quantity  for  preserving,  and  for  which  purpose  it  is  exceedingly 
good,  but  it  wants  gathering  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  or  the  best  of 
tiie  fruit  will  fall.  Next  comes  Lee's  Prolific  Black,  and  if  you 
eat  a  beixy  of  this  and  then  go  back  to  Black  Naples  you  will 
find  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  Black  Currants.  Black 
Grape  is  also  an  excellent  Currant,  not  so  sweet  as  Lee's,  but 
considerably  less  acid  thui  Black  Naples,  and  in  my  experi- 
ence it  is  the  latest  to  hang  on  the  bushes.  I  am  gathering 
yery  fair  fruit  from  it  now  (September  4th).  There  is  still,  I 
belieye,  in  extensive  cultivation  the  old  black  variety  which 
should  be  entirely  got  lid  of. 

Of  Red  Currants  Raby  Castle  under  many  aliases  is  un- 
doubtedly king.  Its  only  feult  is  that  it  fruits  too  freely,  and 
consequently  grows  too  little  :  it  wants  liberal  treatment.  When 
trained  to  a  wall  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  thin  the  fruit,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  do  this  on  large  bushes.  It  retains  its  foliage  longer 
than  any  other  Currant  with  me,  and  consequently  its  fniit 
remains  plump  till  the  end  of  Noyember,  and  sometimes  later. 
It  is  not  so  long  in  the  bunch  as  the  long-bunched  Red,  but  it 
has  a  larger  berry  of  brighter  colour,  and  it  certainly  makes  a 
yery  handsome-looking  dish.  I  have  just  measured  some  berries 
seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  more  than  1  j-  inch 
round,  and  that  too  from  large  bushes  with  at  least  a  peck  of 
fruit  on  each.  It  is  late  in  ripening.  I  have  tried  many  varie- 
ties and  more  names  for  the  early  and  general  crop,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  Red  Dutch  is  yet  superseded,  certainly  not  by  La 
H^tive. 


White  Dutch  is  the  only  white  variety  I  know  worth  growing. 

Of  Gooseberries  the  first  to  come  in  is  Early  Sulphur ;  it 
always  crops  well,  and  is  less  subject  to  the  caterpillar  than 
other  yarieties.  Next  is  Green  Gascoigne,  and  then  what  is  here 
called  Cockspur,  a  medium-sized  rough  red,  one  of  the  veiy 
best  flavour.  I  have  what  appears  to  be  the  same  sort  from  a 
local  nursery  under  the  name  of  Red  Champagne,  but  I  can 
hardly  think  it  is  the  true  Red  Champagne,  as  it  scarcely  keeps 
well  enough  for  that,  which  I  have  seen  hanging  very  late 
in  the  nor£.  Can  anyone  tell  me  if  Red  Champagne  will  keep 
well  in  the  south  ?  say  as  well  as  Warrington,  which  is  by  far 
the  best  for  keeping,  and  it  always  bears  very  abundantly. 
I  have  one  called  Tellow  Warrington  which  is  useful  as  a 
variety  at  this  time  of  year,  but  its  keeping  qualities  are  not 
excellent,  nor  is  its  flavour  to  be  compared  with  the  red  variety. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  a  Warrington  at  all,  for  its  growth  is  erect 
and  that  of  Warrington  is  drooping.  The  varieties  I  have  named 
keep  up  a  continuous  supply  in  ordinary  seasons  from  the 
mi(mle  of  July  to  the  ena  of  September,  and  are  in  their  re- 
spective seasons  the  best  which  I  have.  I  should  like  to  have 
other  colours  if  I  could  secure  quality  at  the  same  time,  say  a 
good  first  early  red  or  a  good  late  yellow  or  green,  for 
the  Gooseberry  is  an  important  crop.  I  have  had  Yellow 
Champagne,  or  at  least  one  called  by  that  name,  and  discarded 
it  as  of  not  sufficient  merit.  Who  will  help  me  to  make  my 
selection  complete  ?— Wm.  Tayloh. 


CULTIVATION  OF  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS. 

Wb  know  of  no  class  of  plants  so  easy  of  cultivation,  while 
rewarding  us  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  late  bloom  during 
the  winter  months,  as  these  Pelargoniums.  Cuttings  that  were 
struck  in  the  spring  and  the  plants  grown  on  in  pots  for  indoor 
decoration  should  now  be  cut  back,  and,  if  necessary,  shifted 
into  larger  pots  or  be  top-dressed.  Place  them  in  a  position 
where  they  will  get  as  much  sun  as  possible  to  ripen  their 
wood  ;  they  will  soon  break  freely,  ana  will  again  commence 
flowering.  Plants  that  are  not  required  for  indoor  deco- 
ration during  the  summer  should  be  potted  and  plunged  in  the 
ground  in  an  exposed  situation,  and  when  the  usual  occu- 
pants of  the  conservatory  during  the  summer  months — viz., 
Fuchsias,  Achimenes,  Coleuses,  &c. — are  getting  past  their  best 
the  (Geraniums  can  be  taken  up  and  introduced  mto  the  house 
as  required.     The  advantages  of  planting  them  out  in  their 

Sots  are  obvious.  Firstly,  they  will  not  make  such  rank  growth 
uring  the  summer,  and  will  show  no  signs  of  flagging  in 
removal  to  their  new  quarters.  The  blooms  should  be  pid^ed 
off  during  the  summer  before  they  commence  seeding,  and  a 
shift  into  No.  32  pots  will  last  them  during  the  winter.  They 
shoidd  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  ;  in  fact,  the 
lighter  and  orier  the  house  is  during  the  winter  the  better 
they  will  bloom.  As  regards  the  temperature  required — if  the 
plants  are  wanted  merdy  for  decoration  50^  by  day  and  45° 
by  night  during  December  and  January  will  be  sufficient, 
but  if  a  large  supply  of  cut  flowers  is  required  10°  higher  both 
by  night  and  day  will  be  advisable.  The  soil  well  suited  for 
growing  Pelargoniums  is  three  parts  of  good  loam,  sharp  sand 
and  well-decayed  manure  to  compose  the  remaining  part.  On 
choosing  the  yarieties  suitable  for  winter  flowering  select 
those  that  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cannell  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  meeting  last  winter ;  but  no  collection  must 
be  without  the  Scarlet  and  White  Vesuvius,  the  latter  being 
quite  as  free-flowering  and  quite  as  indispensable  as  the 
former.— Wm.  ExHEBiKaTON. 


STRAWBERRY  FORCING. 

In  discussing  the  merits  of  the  two  plans  of  raising  Straw- 
berries— ^viz.,  layering  in  3-inch  pots  and  afterwards  potting  on, 
and  layering  in  their  fruiting  pots  at  once,  Mr.  Bardney  lays  great 
stress  on  the  fact  of  his  havmg  tried  both  ways,  and  therefore 
settled  the  question,  as  he  thinks.  There  are  others,  however, 
who  have  experimented  in  the  same  line,  and  the  question  has 
also  been  discussed  before,  and  the  general  result  of  experiences 
and  observation  among  Strawberry  forcers  seems  to  be  that 
the  system  of  layering  in  the  fruiting  pots  possesses  no  advan- 
tages oyer  any  .other,  while  it  is  cumbersome  and  inconve- 
nient in  various  ways,  for  which  reason  the  plan  is  seldom 
practised.  If  Mr.  Bardney  is  anxious  to  find  an  authority  who 
has  tried  and  compared  both  systems  like  himself  let  him 
turn  to  page  232  of  Thomson's  "Fruit  Culture  Under  Glass," 
where  he  will  find  that  the  author  decides  in  favour  of  layering 
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in  3-inch  pots  first  and  potting  off  in  the  usual  way.  The  pre- 
sent writer  has  seen  Mr.  Thomson's  plants  mauy  times,  and  his 
crops  as  well,  and  better  he  never  saw,  and  yeiy  seldom  as 
good.  Our  plants  are  first  layered  in  a  ridge  of  good  soil, 
where  they  root  more  quickly  than  in  pots  standing  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  lifted  with  fine  bunches  of 
roots,  and  never  even  flag  in  potting.  Layered  in  this  way  not 
a  tenth  of  the  labour  in  watering,  kc^  is  incurred. — FOBCfiB. 


POTATOES. 


I  AH  tempted  by  reading  dismal  accounts  of  Potato  failure 
to  give  my  small  experience.  I  planted  small  whole  sets 
from  March  25th  to  April  15th,  all  my  earliest  being  Myatt*B 
Prolific.  Following  the  advice  of  the  Journal  I  made  very 
wide  rows,  some  by  way  of  experiment  34  inches  wide,  and  the 
result  to  me  is  very  gratifying.  I  have  a  splendid  crop ;  in 
some  mstances  I  have  taken  as  many  as  thiity-six  good  sized 
tubers  from  one  plant,  and  am  glad  to  say  there  is  no  disease, 
while  my  neighbours  are  all  bitterly  complaining.  1  am 
convinced  that  the  wide  rows  are  a  great  cause  of  my  success, 
as  the  haulms  get  plenty  of  air — an  essential  in  such  weather 
as  this.  About  a  fortnight  ago  I  had  all  the  haulms  pulled 
out  as  a  preventive.  As  a  sample  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  I 
may  tell  you  that  one  of  my  neighbours,  a  farmer,  was  cutting 
his  first  crop  of  hay  to-day,  September  8th. — C.  C,  Cketkiire, 


ROSES  AND  THEIR  CLASSES. 

With  the  recent  influx  and  probable  multiplication  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  lovely  pedigree  Roses,  and  the  introduction  of  hybrids 
from  the  continental  and  home  raisers,  it  is  becoming  a  some- 
what difficult  matter  to  catalogue  such  under  their  proper  class ; 
and  as  the  former  may  be  largely  shown  next  year,  some  per^ 
plexing  questions  may  arise  for  the  judges,  which  perhaps  a 
timely  hint  may  prevent,  and  allow  the  achedulee  for  next 
season's  shows  to  be  amended.  For  instance,  Bennett's  lovely 
Duchess  of  Connaught  (H.T.?)  is  so  much  like  La  France 
(H.P.  ?)  in  colour,  t^t  except  for  its  foliage  and  perfume  it 
would  not  readily  be  distinguished  from  it ;  and  although  from 
observation  I  should  class  ^ese  pedigree  Roses  among  &e  Teas 
for  convenience,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  a  separate  class 
could  not  be  created  for  them  and  other  Hybiid  Teas — Madame 
Bemaix  for  example.  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  again,  is  to  my  think- 
ing out  of  place  shown  in  a  box  with  Teas,  while  Boule  de 
Niege,  Olga  Marix,  and  its  congeners  are  not  quite  at  home 
with  Noisettes  (the  latter  has  done  us  good  service  as  a  pure 
white),  though  not  often  shown  ;  while  Madame  Noman  and 
Mdlle.  Bonnaire  are  scarcely  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  though  they 
come  in  well  for  colour  in  a  front  row.  If  La  France  is  to  be 
classed  as  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  where  is  the  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  it  and  the  Duchess  of  Connaught  as  named 
above  ?  Further,  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  race,  which  now  contains 
some  distinct  and  fine  varieties — Belle  Lyonnaise,  Bouquet 
d'Or,  and  Madame  Berard,  are  not  at  home  with  the  Teas ; 
and  I  have  heard  rosarians  object  to  their  being  pitted  against 
such  chaste  blooms  as  Niphetos,  Marie  Van  Hoiitte,  Devonien- 
sis,  &c.,  while  Gloire  de  Bordeaux,  which  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
was  once  called  a  Bourbon,  is  now  sometimes  classed  in  Teas. 
This  would  with  Cheshunt  Hybrid  come  into  a  class  with  the 
Dijons,  but  then  Baron  Gonella  is  first  cousin  to  it. 

I  throw  out  these  hints  and  remarks  with  a  view  of  starting 
the  question.  The  matter  might  be  taken  up  by  the  National 
Rose  Society,  and  their  dictum  would  soon  cause  it  to  assume 
a  practical  shape.  While  on  this  subject  allow  me  to  state 
that  some  reformation  is  required  in  the  schedules  of  many 
societies  as  regards  the  larger  classes  for  Roses.  The  com- 
petition does  not  always  allow  that  "  fair  field  and  no  favour  " 
which  all  exhibitors  look  for.  For  instance  :  A,  B,  and  C  show 
forty-eight  trebles  ;  A  sets  up  all  Hybrid  Perpetuals ;  B  thirty 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  eighteen  Teas ;  and  C  shows  the  best 
and  brightest  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  few  Teas.  The  judges 
with,  perhpps,  an  excusable  partiality  for  Teas,  give  B  the 
first,  C  the  second,  and  A  the  third  prizes.  A  complains  that 
by  the  unwritten  law  of  rosarians  he  is  rightly  first  and  com- 

Elains ;  C  says  his  Roses  are  the  best  and  he  ought  to  have 
ad  the  first  place.  As  a  preponderance  of  Teas  his  stands 
are  deficient  in  size  and  colour  as  viewed  occasionally,  and 
Teas  should  not  have  placed  B  over  him.  Why  does  not 
the  Rose  Society  make  a  rule  that  forty-eight  trebles  shall 
not  contain  more  than  twelve  Teas,  twenty -four  trebles  not 
more  than  eight,  and  so  on  ;  while  singles  might  follow  on  the 


same  plan?  I  agree  with  those  who  think  that  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  should  compete  in  separate  classes,  but  in 
the  singles  a  few  Teas  are  a  great  feature  ;  the  delicate  colonn 
of  Adam,  Madame  Bavy,  All^  Rosea,  &c.,  and  the  ridi  goldea 
yellow  of  Marshal  Niel  can  scarcely  be  overlooked. 

If  Mr.  Bennett's  Roses  are  to  be  classed  as  Teas  there  is  littie 
doubt  they  will  be  largely  drawn  on  for  contrast  in  boxes  of 
twenty-four  and  upwards ;  in  fact,  the  Tea  class,  always  attabctive 
at  exhibitions,  might  increase  its  numbers,  say  toei^teen  and 
thirty-six.  Everyone  admires  Rose  buds,  and  justly  so ;  nothiiig 
can  be  more  lovely  than  sndi.  I  have  often  wondered  why 
prizes  have  not  been  offered  for  twelve  or  eighteen  varieties, 
four  buds  of  each.  Possibly  some  of  these  matters  may  have 
previoudy  come  under  the  notice  of  the  National  Rose  6ociet7, 
but  I  have  not  a  schedule  by  me.  If  they  have  reoeived  a^ 
tention  it  should  be  made  known  to  a  wider  ciide.— Obobob 
BUNYABD,  JVurserWf  Maidstone, 

EXHIBITION    OF    THE    ROYAL    CALEDONIAN 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Exhibition,  held  at  Edinburgh,  September  lOth,  was  the 
best  this  Society  has  held  sinoe  the  International  of  1875.  The 
show  of  Grapes  was  especially  remarkable,  out-of-door  fruit  as 
a  matter  of  course  being  next  to  a  failure  as  a  featuie  of  ths 
Exhibition.  Vegetables  were  very  largely  shown,  but  were  very 
deficient  in  quality  to  that  generally  staged  in  •  the  northern 
capital.  Cnt  flowers  were  a&  very  deficient  both  as  regaidB 
quality  and  quantity,  whilst  the  show  of  pot  plants  was  oTer  tihe 
average  both  in  numbeis  and  qualitv.  The  Lawson  Seed  and 
Nursery  Company  boldly  eschewed  the  tables,  and  at  the  vest 
end  of  the  market  filled  a  space  of  something  like  a  qvtrter 
of  an  acre  with  fine  groups  of  pluits  arranged  on  the  floor.  Tha 
centre  bed  of  the  group,  oval  in  shape,  was  composed  of  a  nch 
collection  of  hardy  ornamental  shrubs.  This  was  flanked  with 
round  beds  to  match  at  each  side,  composed  of  stove  and  greea* 
house  foliage  plants.  The  westmost  gioi^p  was  made-up  like  tibs 
centre  one  of  ornamental  shrubs,  was  long  and  narrow,  and  ar- 
ranged in  an  easy  flowing  line.  The  eastmost  bed  next  to  the 
body  of  the  building  was  heart-shaped,  and  contained  a  rich  col- 
lection of  ornamental  flowering  and  foliage  plants.  In  con- 
tinuation of  this  bed  the  other  nurserymen  connected  with  Edin- 
burgh had  large  groups  of  plants  staged  on  tables  right  down  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  whilst  a  series  of  smaller  tables  on  either  side 
contained  the  competition  produce,  a  broad  table  at  the  eait 
end  of  the  market  oacked  with  Firs  finishing  the  fumiahinff  of 
the  hall  in  that  direction.  Altogether  viewS  from  the  gallery 
running  all  roond  the  market  the  e^ect  was  very  good,  though  we 
hope  to  see  the  Lawaon  Company's  lead  followed  at  anv  rate  by 
the  nurserymen  at  future  shows.  The  nurserymen's  tables  weze 
arraxiged  with  very  much  the  same  class  of  materials.  Tree  fens 
and  Falms  being  profusely  used  for  the  centres,  and  furnishing 

flants  filling  up  the  remainder.  In  the  table  set-up  by  Messrs. 
reland  A  Thomson  the  newer  Crotons  and  Dracsenas,  new  Coleoses, 
Pitcher  Plants,  and  the  newer  foliage  subjects  were  freely  used, 
rendering  theirs  the  most  reckerehd  m  the  Show.  In  the  iCesns. 
Hethven's,  small  plants  of  Liiium  anratnm  were  used  in  qnanti^ 
with  good  effect  to  lighten  up  their  srou^.  Downie  A  Laird  relied 
on  boxes  of  cut  florists'  flowers,  such  as  it  is  necessary  to  come  to 
Edinburgh  in  order  to  realise  their  bc»uty.  There  were  the  best 
of  the  Phloxes,  a  splendid  lot  of  Pentstemons,  cut  Roses,  and 
some  of  their  new  strain  of  bedding  Pansies.  Phloxes  in  pots 
were  also  mixed  amongst  the  foliage  plants.  In  the  Mesgn. 
Dickson  A  Co.'s  stand  we  noted  some  boxes  of  cnt  flowers  d 
double  Chamomile  well  worth  looking  after.  Messrs.  Todd  A  Oo. 
contented  themselves  with  laying  out  a  table  for  twenty-eight 
dinners,  which  though  rather  heavy  in  the  arrangement  attracted 
a  deal  of  interest,  ^ir.  Robertson  JCunro  filled  a  large  table  with 
cut  harder  herbaceous  flowers,  some  160  kinds  being  laid  onto 
contribution.  Some  stands  of  good  Roses  were  exhibited  by  mi, 
Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  and  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Stranraer. 

The  fruit  tables,  however^  were  the  great  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, the  Grapes  especially  bemg  worthy  of  great  praise.  Some- 
thing like  three  hundred  bunches  of  tnese  were  shown,  one  «• 
hibitor  staging  nearly  fifty  bunches  on  his  own  account  1°  **"* 
class  for  twelve  bunches,  six  black  and  six  white.  Mr.  Mclndo^ 
Hutton  Hall,  Guisborough,  Yorkshire,  occupied  the  leading  P«i*wa 
with  the  following  vaneties :— Foster's  Seedling,  Golden  CMm- 
pion,  two  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  rather  pa$$ee  ;  Duke  of  Bno- 
cleuch,  extra  fine,  and  a  small  bunch  of  Bowood  Muscat ;  uxos 
Guillaume,  large,  but  hardly  ripe  ;  Gros  Colnaan,  the  same  J 
Madresfield  Court,  large  and  extra  fine ;  Black  Hamburgh  antt 
Alnwick  Seedling,  both  extra  fine  ;  and  a  small  bunch  of  Franken- 
thal  completed  the  number.  The  second  place  was  held  by  Jir. 
Mclntyre,  gardener  to  C.  Tennant,  Esq.,  M.P.,  The  01en,FeeDWj 
shire.  The  six  white  bunches  in  this  collection  were  aU  Miis»J  « 
Alexandria,  fine,  but  not  up  in  colour.  The  blacks  consisted  of  two 
fine  bunches  of  Black  Pnnce  and  four  smaU  but  finely  fiiuM» 
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Black  Hambnrfffas.    Kr.  Hammond,  gaidenfir  to  Sir  W.  Lairson, 
M.P.,  Bray  ton,  Carlisle,  was  the  onlV  other  competitor,  and  to  his 
collection  the  third  prise  was  awaroed.    Three  very  fine  bunches 
of  Alicante  were  staiged  in  this  collection.    In  the  class  for  eight 
bunches  were  five  collections  competing.     Here  Mr.  J.  Kirk, 
Emspie,  Castle  Douglas,  occupied  the  first  place  with  an  even 
and  extra  fine  lot.    Bnckland  Sweetwater  and  Alicante  were  par- 
ticolarly  fine,  the  other  yarieties  being  Black  Hamburgh  and  Duke 
of  Bnccleuoh,  two  bunches  of  each.    Mr.  Mclndoe  second  with 
Duke  of  Bncdeuch,  extra  large  Black  Hambnrghs,  Foster's  Seed- 
ling, and  Hadresfield  Court,  two  of  each.     Third  Mr.  Louden, 
prdener   to   T.   Daines,  Esq.,   The   Quinta,  Chirk,  Yorkshire. 
Muscats  were  finely  coloured,  and  Oros  Colsutn  extra  fine  in  this 
collection,  but  as  a  whole  the  bunches  were  irregular  in  sise. 
Seren  exhibitors  contested  the  class  for  four  bunches,  M^.  Mclndoe 
being  again  successful  here  with  an  extra  fine  lot^Duke  of  Bnc- 
dendi  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  grand ;  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Madresfield  Court,  extra  fine.    Mr.  Kirk,  second,  and  Mr.  Louden 
third.    For  two  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Mr.  McConnadiie,  gardener 
to  Mr.  amoliet,  Caaaeron  Hoase,  Alexandria,  first  with  splendidly 
finishf)d  specimens,  yellow  as  gold :  Mr.  Mclndoe  second,  with 
bunches  rather  past  their  beet.    Two  Black  Hambnrghs.— First  Mr. 
J.  Boyd,  gardener  to  W.  Forbes,  Bsq.,  Callender  Park,  Falkirk, 
with  extra  fruit ;  second  Mr.  Curror,  gardener  to  G.  Douglas,  Esq., 
Bskbank,  with  large  double  bunches.    Two  Gk>lden  Queens.-^First 
Mr.  McLidoe ;  second  Mr.  M.  Ferguson,  gardener  to  A.  Usher,  Esq.. 
Oswald  Road.  An  exceptionally  bad  class.  The  heayiest  bunch  ot 
white  Gh^pes  was  from  Mr.  Dickson,  gardener  to  J.  Jardine,  Esq., 
Aikieton,  with  a  handsome  White  Sjrian,  weighing  18  lbs.  8  ozs. 
Mr.  Kirk  second  with  Trebbiano,  11  tbs.  2^  ozs.    For  heaviest  black 
Mr.  R  Cameron,  gardener  to  J.  Welsh,  Bsq.,  Ericstane,  Moffat,  was 
first  with  a  shabby  bunch  of  Alicante,  weighing  7  lbs.  18^  ozs. ;  Mr. 
J.  Diekson  second.     For  one  bunch  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Mr.  L. 
GaimtlieiB,  Stillwood,  Corstorphine,  was  first  with  a  small  bunch, 
fina  in  berry.    For  one  Black  Hamburgh  Mr.  J.  Boyd  was  first 
with  a  fine  specimen ;  Mr.  W.  Lees,  Hillsbro'  Castle,  Co.  Down, 
IrriaBd,  was  first  for  Alicante,  compact  and  fine.     For  Lady 
Downe's  Mr.  J.  Maule,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Mclf  ab,  Howwood,  Ben- 
fPBw^was  first  with  a  small  bunch,  large  in  berry  but  not  finished. 
Mr.  Mclndoe  was  first  for  Venn's  Black  Muscat :   Mr.  Gould, 
gardener  to  J.  White,  Esq.,  Dolphinton,  for  Gros  Colman,  wanting 
in  colour ;  Mr.  W.  Kay,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Foulis,  Bt^,  Milbum 
Tower,  for  Golden  C^mpi9a,extrafine :  Mr.  G.  Gordon,  gardener 
to  J.  Melntoeh,  Esq.,  Teviot  Bank,  for  Duke  of  Buocleucn,  poor ; 
Mr.  Bcjd  was  first  for  Muscat  Hamburgh,  with  a  splendidly 
fiaiahed  bundi.    In  the  class  for  any  white  Grape  not  named  in 
the  schedule  Mr.  J.  Dickson,  Arkleton,  was  firrt  with  Golden  Ham* 
bdzjgh,  extra  fine ;  Mr.  Anderson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Btair, 
Ozenford  Castle,  being  seeond  wiui  a  rice  bunch  of  Mrs.  Pearson. 
The  finest  flavoured  white  Grape  was  Dnchess  of  Buodeuch,  the 
comsponding  black  being  Muscat  Hamburgh.  The  largest-berried 
Gnpe  was  Gros  Colman.     The  centre  of  the  Grape  table  was 
raised,  and  furnished  with  table  plants  sokI  bouquets. 

Next  in  Importanoe  to  the  Grapes  were  the  collections  of  fruit. 
For  twelve  sorts  there  were  only  two  exfailiitors,  Mr.  Johnston, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Strathmoce,  Glamis  Castle,  Forfar,  being 
mat  with  a  lot  not  quite  up  to  his  average^  The  Muscats,  Aii- 
cantes,  and  Golden  Queen  Grapes  wess  the  finest  in  tbb  ^ihow, 
Black  Hambuighs  not  so  good,  a  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine  Apple, 
Melons  Yiotory  of  Bath  and  Lord  Strathmore's  Favourite,  both 
fine,  fine  dishes  of  Peaches  Bed  Magdalen  and  Gros  Mignonne, 
Nectarines  Pitmaston  Orange  and  Due  du  Tellien.  and  Brunswick 
^gB  made  up  the  collection.  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  tee  other  exhibi- 
tor, and  was  a  ^rery  close  second.  Mr.  Mclndoe  took  first  hononis 
in  the  collection  of  eight  sorts,  showing  eight  bunches  of  Grapes,  a 
Melon,  Yiolette  HAtive  and  Alexandra  Koblesse  Peaches,  and  jPi^a. 
Mr.  Fairgrieve,  gardener  to  the  Duchess  of  Athole,  Dunkeld,  second, 
aod  Mr.  M'Connochie  third.  In  tike  collection  of  ten  sorts  of  hardy 
fniitB  Mr.  Fairgrieve  was  first,  Mr.  Mclntyre  second,  and  Mr. 
Vdndoe  third.  Pine  Apples  were  limited  in  number ;  Melons  a 
large  competition.  To  reaches  the  same  remark  applies,  Mr. 
McKinnon,  gardener  to  Yiscount  Melville,  Melville  Castle,  taking 
first  with  a  grand  twelve,  Mr.  Hammond,  Brayton,  running  a  very 
dose  second.  Other  fruits  do  not  call  for  particular  mention.  In 
the  cut  flower  section  the  class  for  twelve  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
three  trusses  of  each  variety,  formed  the  most  attractive  display, 
other  flowers  being  far  below  the  average. 

In  the  plant  classes  were  some  fine  specimens ;  particularly  so 

were  the  Fuchsias,  which  were  large,  well  bloomed,  and  healthy. 

In  the  class  for  six  flowering  plants  Mr.  J.  Paterson,  Millbank, 

staged  four  healthy  Heaths,  well  bloomed  and  large,  a  grand 

Statioe,  and  a  good  Eudiaris  amazonica.    The  same  exhibitor  was 

also  &nBt  for  four  Cape  Heaths.     Mr.  Hammond,  Brayton^\\'as 

&8t  with  four  foliage  plants  with  Crotons  majesticus  and  Weis- 

manni,  Thrinax  elegans,  and  a  Dasyliriou  ;  also  for  two  Dracaenas 

and  two  Crotons.    For  six  Ferns  Mr.  A.  Paul,  Gilmore  Place,  was 

first  with  three  grand  Gleichenias,  Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  and  a 

couple  of  Adiantnms.  For  four  Adian turns  Mr.  McDonald,  gardener 

toD.  McGibbon,  Esq.,  was  first  with  Flemingii,  gracillimum.  peda- 

tnm,  and  cuneatum,  in  grand  order.    Dr.  Paterson,  Briage  of 


Allan,  took  the  Orchid  prizes.  We  had  almost  passed  unnoticed  a 
table  furnished  from  tne  Botanic  Gardens  by  Mr.  Sadler.  This 
group  was  very  interesting.  Numbers  of  carnivorous  plants,  such  as 
Darlmgtonias,  Sarracenias,  Nepenthes,  Droseras,  Ac,  medicinal  and 
other  useful  plants,  a  grand  panful  of  Disa  ^ndiflora  and  various 
rare  and  uncommon  plants  were  contained  in  it. 


FAULTS  IN  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

What  are  the  most  common  faults  in  Grape  culture?  Over- 
cropping, excessive  restriction  of  growth,  deep  narrow  borders, 
bad  drainage.  What  are  the  evils  resulting  from  such  a  state 
of  things?  Poverty  of  colour,  shanking,  small  bunches  and 
small  berries,  sickly  attenuated  growth,  and  barrenness.  These 
are  all  matters  of  moment  to  which  the  trying  weather  of  the 

aent  summer  emphatically  draws  attention.  Never  were 
y  coloured  Grapes  so  frequently  to  be  met  with.  Do  not, 
however,  let  us  lay  all  the  blame  upon  the  season,  for  undoubt- 
edly the  borders  are  often  at  fault.  Very  confidently  do  I  assert 
that  there  never  was  a  better  season  for  Giapes  having  the 
advantage  of  well-drained  shallow  borders.  It  is  mere  repe- 
tition to  write  this,  but  apparently  it  will  have  to  be  written 
many  more  times  before  the  full  significance  of  the  lesson  ia 
grasped  and  its  teaching  applied.  Why  is  it  that  faulty  Vine 
borders  are  so  common  ?  Ignorance  of  the  process  of  border- 
making  cannot  be  pleaded,  it  has  been  too  frequently  and 
thoroughly  expounded  for  that.  I  fancy  it  must  be  that  the 
first  cost  so  often  proves  too  heavy,  and  so  the  border  is 
huiried  over,  the  Vines  are  planted,  and  once  established  and 
fruiting  tolerably  well  are  left  undisturbed,  and  the  fault, 
though  hidden  for  a  time,  is  nevertheless  there,  and  will  in- 
evitably makes  its  presence  felt  sooner  or  later. 

I  would  suggest,  whenever  it  is  found  Impracticable  to  com- 
plete a  full-sised  bcxxler  at  first,  to  make  it  piecemeal  year  by 
year  till  the  whole  is  accomplished.  With  care  this  method 
proves  highly  beneficial  for  the  Vines,  tke  roots  quickly  spread- 
ing into  Uie  annual  supply  of  fresh  soil,  and  sending  up  ample 
stores  of  sap  to  maintain  that  vigour  of  bnmdi  and  fdiago 
without  which  there  never  can  be  an  abundant  crop  of  well- 
finished  firuit.  The  full  value  of  shallow  borders  has  long  been 
known  to  our  best  Grape-growers.  Many  years  ago  when  a 
veiT  young  man  I  went  to  see  the  Royal  gardens  at  Windsor, 
and  found  in  the  vineries  the  finest  crop  of  Grapes  I  had  ever 
seen.  Upon  asking  the  depth  of  the  very  wide  borders  I  was 
informed  that  they  were  of  an  uniform  depth  of  18  inches. 
Such  a  shaUow  border  was  then  new  to  me,  but  I  could  not 
call  it  in  question,  for  the  sight  of  the  huge  clusters  of  fruit 
earned  conyiction  with  it.~EDWABD  Luokhubst. 


THE  GEOLOGY  OF  STRAWBERRY  GROWING. 

Kb.  C.  p.  Peach  has  described  his  soil,  which  appears  to 
suit  the  Strawbeny,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  say  a  few 
words  about  mine.  In  the  first  place  I  live  in  a  valley  cut  out 
of  oolitic  rooks  at  some  time  or  other  by  the  river  Chum, 
which  is  a  tributary  of  Old  Father  Thames.  In  this  valley 
the  bare  rocks  and  clay  are  not  exposed  but  filled  up  more  or 
less  with  gravel,  and  in  this  gravel  various  waterwom  fossils 
are  found,  some  of  which  are  from  the  inferior  oolite  and 
other  formations  miles  away  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley. 
There  are  about  2  feet  of  soil  on  the  top  of  the  gravel,  but 
part  (^  this  is  made  ground,  the  iUbris  of  houses,  &c.,  during 
the  Roman  occupation  of  this  plsce.  The  Romans  were  very 
fond  of  this  vidley,  perhaps  from  the  easy  access  to  water,  and 
in  our  garden  there  are  the  remains  underground  of  part  of  at 
least  six  distinct  buildings,  and  Roman  coins,  kc,  are  frequently 
turned  up.  In  this  soil  the  Strawberry  flourishes  well  if  pro- 
perly manured.  We  already  have  grasses  advertised  to  suit 
the  various  geological  strata,  and  perhaps  one  of  these  days 
may  have  Strawberries  the  same.  The  late  Mr.  Rivers  said 
his  Eliza  only  flourished  properly  where  there  was  some  chxilk 
in  the  soil,  and  another  authority  said  that  Carolina  superba 
only  thrives  well  in  the  sandy  soils  of  the  red  sandstone  for- 
mations, and  the  late  Mr.  Beaton  said  that  no  mortal  man 
could  glow  the  British  Queen  at  Hhrubland  Park  unless  the 
whole  nature  of  the  soil  was  altered.  This  Strawberry,  Mr. 
Darwin  says,  succeeds  but  in  few  places  either  in  England  or 
France,  and  its  success  de|)ends  more  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil  than  the  climate.  I  have  seen  Strawberries  thrive 
very  well  on  the  forest  marble  and  lias  clays,  indifferently  on 
the  Oxford  clay,  aud  badly  on  the  plastic  clay,  and  not  very 
well,  I  believe,  on  the  London  clay  unless  there  was  some 
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admixture  of  sand  or  gravel.  They  succeed  best  on  loamy 
soils,  or  where  there  is  a  deep  loam  on  gravel ;  and  in  so  many 
cases  in  this  country  the  soils  are  not  entirely  derived  from 
the  rocks  on  which  they  rest,  bnt  composed  of  gravel,  sand, 
and  clay,  the  dibru  of  other  formations,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  construct  a  table  of  varieties  suitable  for  each  for- 
mation that  would  be  practically' useful,  although  I  believe  it 
would  be  right  in  the  main,  and  the  same  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  with  regard  to  the  Grapes.  The  soil  also  has 
something  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Some  years 
ago  when  TroUope's  Victoria  was  more  generally  grown  the 
flavour  was  not  considered  good  in  some  places,  whilst  here, 
and  in  some  otiier  soils,  this  fresh-eating  Strawberry  was 
rather  a  favourite,  and  it  is  the  same  with  some  others,  and 
our  object  should  be  to  find  out  their  peculiarities  and  grow 
those  which  thrive  and  do  well  in  the  district  in  which  we 
live. — ^AlCATEUB,  Cirencester, 


BRIGHTON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

September  10th  and  11th. 
The  Autumn  Exhibition  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the 
rooms  and  grounds  of  the  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton,  proving  a 
success  in  every  respect.  Plants  were  well  represented ;  cut 
flowers  were  numerous,  the  Dahlias  being  especially  good,  but  the 
display  of  fruit  was  excellent,  the  entries  numerous,  and  the 

general  quality  of  the  exhibits  very  fine  both  in  size  and  finish, 
ne  large  marquee  contained  the  majority  of  the  plants  and  cut 
flowers,  the  former  being  arranged  on  stages  down  the  centre  and 
the  latter  on  side  stages,  while  from  the  roof  hung  a  nnmber  of  large 
Chinese  lanterns  tlutt  were  employed  to  illuminate  the  marquee 
on  the  first  evening  of  the  Exhibition.  In  the  remarkably  hand- 
some and  spacious  apartments  of  the  Pavilion  itself  were  arranged 
with  excellent  taste  the  Tree  Ferns,  foliage  plants,  and  the  exten- 
sive miscellaneous  collections  of  plants  from  the  various  nursery- 
men in  the  neighbourhood.  One  fine  group  of  new  plants,  such 
as  Dracenas,  Crotons,  Orchids,  &c.,  from  Messrs.  Yeitcn  A  Sons  of 
Chelsea  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  table  decorations 
were  in  one  room,  while  another  contained  the  collections  of  fruit. 
There  was  only  one  disadvantage  in  exhibiting  plants  in  these 
apartments,  and  that  was  their  somewhat  dark  heavy  appearance, 
but  no  doubt  under  artificial  light  the  effect  was  excellent.  The 
schedule  enumerated  a  large  number  of  classes  in  two  divisions, 
one  open  to  all  England  and  the  other  confined  to  the  gardeners 
and  amateurs  of  Sussex.  In  most  of  the  former  the  competition 
was  close  and  good. 

Plants. — Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  well  shown ;  Mr. 
W.  Balchin,  nurseryman,  Brip^hton,  securing  the  chief  award  in 
the  open  class  for  eight  varieties  with  a  good  Bou^^ainviUea  glabra 
over  6  feet  high ;  a  fair  AUamanda  Chelsoni ;  Dipladenia  Brear- 
leyana  with  nandsome  fiowers ;  a  neat  pyramidal  specimen  of 
Bondeletia  speciosa  major,  and  several  other  plants.  Mr.  Meachen, 
gardener  to  0.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  Withdeane,  followed,  among  his 
plants  being  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Erica  oerinthoides.  Mr.  W. 
Hnggett,  gimiener  to  Dr.  Jeffery,  Eastbourne,  was  placed  third, 
the  most  noticeable  plant  in  his  collection  being  the  elegant 
Swainsonia  galegifolia  albifiora,  which  is  rarely  seen  in  the  SsM" 
bition  tent.  In  the  corresponding  county  class  Mr.  Meachen 
obtained  the  principal  prize.  These  plants  occupied  nearly  all  one 
side  of  the  stage  in  the  marquee.  On  the  opposite  side  were  some 
remarkably  handsome  specimens  of  Coleus.  Mr.  W.  Tiangmar, 
gardener  to  Henry  Davey,  Esq.^  Mayor  of  Brighton,  was  most 


and  a  seedling.  This  was  an  exceptionally  fine  collection,  the 
plants  being  6  to  7  feet  through.  Mr.  J.  Shrives,  gardener  to  the 
Uorporation  of  Brighton,  was  placed  second  with  good  specimens, 
among  which  The  Bhah  and  Victor  Lemoine  were  especially  notice- 
able for  their  vigour  and  colour.  Mr.  W.  Balchin  was  third.  The 
last-named  exhibitor  was  adjudged  the  chief  prize  for  six  exotic 
Ferns :  his  specimens  were  large  and  good,  including  Cibotium 
regale.  Cyathea  dealbata,  0.  medullaris,  and  Gleichenia  speluncie. 
Mr.  w .  Miles,  nurseryman,  Brighton^  followed  with  much  smaller 
specimens.  The  same  exnibitors  divided  the  prizes  for  foliage 
plants,  both  contributing  good  specimens.  Fuchsias,  Pelargo- 
niums, Begonias,  and  Orchids  were  also  shown,  but  not  in  such 
condition  as  to  merit  specification. 

Cut  Flowers. — Over  forty  boxes  of  cut  Roses  were  staged, 
and  many  of  the  blooms  were  good  and  bright  for  the  time  of 
year.  In  the  open  class  for  forty-eight  triplets  Messrs.  Keynes 
and  Co.,  Salisbury,  obtained  highest  honours  for  a  collection  of  rather 
small  but  bright  blooms.  The  best  were  Mar^chal  Niel,  Exposition 
de  Brie,  Madame  Marie  Rady,  Marie  Baumann,  Ferdinand  de 
Lessens,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  and  Alfred  Colomb.  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt,  were  placed  second  with  fair  blooms  ;  and  Messrs. 
Mitchell  &  Sons,  Uckfield,  were  third  with  indifferent  specimens. 
For  twenty-four  triplets  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  and  Mr.  W.  Balchin 


'  were  awarded  equal  first  prizes^  bnt  the  blooms  were  not  very  good 
in  either  collection.  Mr.  J.  Ridout.  gardener  to  J.  B.  Haywani, 
Esq.,  secured  the  chief  prize  for  twelve  triplets  with  fair  blooms, 
and  he  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Hales,  Woodmancote. 
Dahlias  were  exhibited  m  superb  condition,  Messrs.  Keynes  and 
Co.'s  premier  collection  of  forty-eight  blooms  beine  magnificent. 
The  blooms  were  large,  finely  formed,  and  of  the  best  varieties. 
The  most  noticeable  were  Penection  of  Primrose,  fine  pale  yellow ; 
Christopher  Ridley^  rich  glowinff  crimson  ;  Sidnev  Herbert,  bright 
purple  fake ;  Criterion,  an  excellent  pink ;  and  Thomas  Goodwin, 
very  dark  velvety  red.  Mr.  W.  Scale,  nurseryman,  Sevenoaks, 
was  second,  also  sending  good  blooms,  but  not  so  re^lar  as  the 
preceding.  Several  fair  collections  were  also  staged  m  the  oonntr 
classes,  notablv  by  Mr.  Allfrey,  gardener  to  Miss  Melvil,  Henfield, 
and  by  Mr.  Inwards  of  Thiee  Bridges.  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Go. 
were  awarded  first-class  certificates  for  the  followmg  new  and 
excellent  Dahlias — Lord  Chelmsford,  extremely  dark  purplish  red ; 
Mrs.  Hodgson,  ]^ellow,  the  florets  tinged  with  crimson  purple; 
Ethel  Britten,  tinned  with  pale  purple ;  Charlie  Scott,  scarlet, 
outer  florets  tipped  with  white,  neat  and  pretty.  Asters  were 
shown,  but  of  only  medium  quality.  Mr.  Cannell,  nurseryman, 
Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  a  large  and  choice  collection  of  cut 
flowers  not  for  competition,  including  Verbenas.  French  Marigolds, 
Pelargoniums,  Hollyhocks,  Ac. ;  and  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  of  Wal- 
tham  Cross  and  Messrs.  J.  Lainp^  A  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  contributed 
boxes  of  cut  Roses  in  fair  condition. 

The  table  decorations  were  numerous  and  generally  tastefnl. 
The  principal  prizetakers  were  Mr.  Scale,  Sevenoaks  ;  Mr.  Bnrley, 
Brentwood ;  Mr.  R.  Miller,  Shoreham ;  and  Mr.  Craggs,  South 
Norwood, 

Fruit. — As  we  have  already  observed  fruit  was  abundant  and  in 
excellent  condition,  there  being  entries  in  nearly  all  the  thirty-two 
classes  provided.    The  chief  interest,  however,  centred  in  the  open 
class  for  six  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  where  the  mst 
prize  consisted  of  a  cup.  valued  at  ten  guineas,  presented  by 
James  Ashbury,  Esq.,  M.F. ;  and  here  we  may  remark  that  there 
was  great  disproportion  in  the  value  of  the  prizes,  for  the  second 
was  only  £2  and  the  third  £1,  and  it  was  especially  noticeable  in 
this  case  as  the  competition  was  close.    Mr.  W.-  Coleman,  gar- 
dener to  Earl  Somers,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  was  awarded  tibe 
coveted  cup  for  six  superb  bunches,  fine  hemes,  and  handsomely 
finished ;  Mr.  J.  Williams,  sardener  to  C.  Liddell,  Esq.,  Peasmanh, 
was  an  excellent  second,  his  collection  being  very  close  to  Mr. 
Coleman's  in  point  of  merit,  and  indeed  the  Judges  experienced 
some  dif&culty  in  arriving  at  a  decision.    Mr.  J.  Goldsmith,  g^- 
dener  to  E.  Hardwick,  ^q.,  Tonbridge,  was  placed  third  with 
rather  small  bunches  but  of  fair  quality.    There  were  ten  com- 
petitors in  this  class.    Mr.  Coleman  was  again  to  the  front  with 
six  fine  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Osborne,  Kay's  Nursery,  Finchley,  and  Mr.  W.  Lacej,  gar- 
dener to  C.  S.  Mortimer,  Esq.,  Wigmore,  in  the  order  named,  with 
fairly  ripened  fruit  but  small :  seven  entries.    Mr.  Coleman  was 
also  first  with  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburehs ;  Mr.  A.  Bash- 
ford,  gardener  to  Miss  Douglas,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  Mr.  Wick- 
ham,  gardener  to  Colonel  Hannington,  Murst^  being  second  and 
thira  respectively.    For  a  collection  of  ten  dishes  of  fmlts  Mr. 
Rutland,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  Good- 
wood, secured  highest  honours  with  fine  Walburton  Admirable 
Peaches,  well-ripened  Kirke's  Plum,  eood    Morello  Cherries,  a 
small  Melon,  ana  rather  poor  Grapes.    Mr.  H.  Apted,  Broadwater, 
Worthing,  was  second,  his  collection  including  good  Black  Alicante 
Grapes  and  Brown  Turkey  Figs.    Many  other  fruits  were  well 
represented  both  in  the  open  and  the  county  classes,  especially 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  and  kitchen  Apples,  which  we  cannot 
note  in  detail ;  but  the  principal  prizes  were  obtained  by  Messis. 
Rutland,  Ford,  Holman,  wise,  Hutson,  and  Wady. 

The  management  of  the  Show  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Shrives, 
gardener  to  tne  Corporation  of  Brighton,  who  has  charge  of  the 
well-kept  Pavilion  Grounds,  assisted  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Edward 
Carpenter,  and  considerable  credit  is  due  to  both  gentlemen  for 
the  taste  and  care  displayed  in  the  arrangements.  Yisitors 
were  very  numerous  on  the  opening  day,  bnt  on  the  second  the 
weather  proved  unfavourable,  and  that  somewhat  diminished 
their  numbers. 

GRAPES  WITHOUT  FIRE  HEAT. 

Thb  only  explanation  I  can  give  to  "A.  C.  M."  (page  207) 
with  regard  to  the  Grapes  exhibited  at  the  Glamoiganshire 
Show  on  the  20th  ult,  and  ripened  without  fire  heat,  is  that 
there  is  no  means  of  heating  the  vinery  in  question  excepting  by 
an  old  crooked  flue.  When  the  fire  is  lighted  at  the  end  of  this, 
sometimes  it  draws  towards  the  chimney,  but  just  as  frequently 
out  at  the  furnace  door ;  always  managing,  however,  to  con- 
sume a  good  quantity  of  coal — often  so  much,  indeed,  that  it  is 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  heat  which  we  get  from  me 
flue,  and  we  never  use  the  flue  at  all  when  we  can  possibly 
avoid  it.  During  April  last,  when  the  Vines  were  startmg  mto 
growth,  the  fire  was  sometimes  lighted  at  nighty  but  it  ma  never 
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in  for  more  than  two  days  at  a  time ;  and  altogether  the  firing 
might  amomit  to  about  ten  days  this  season,  bat  from  the 
beginning  of  May  nntil  tiiis  day  no  attempt  has  ever  been 
muKLe  to  heat  the  house  artificially.  As  ''  A.  0.  M."  thinks  it 
important  to  know  whether  the  Vines  were  started  with  fire 
heat  or  not,  perhaps  he  will  inform  us  how  much  importance 
be  attaches  to  the  amount  of  firing  I  have  just  stated,  and  if 
it  proves  that  the  Grapes  were  ripened  with  the  aid  of  fire 
heat  ?  Respecting  the  climate  of  Glamorganshire  being  salu- 
hrioQSi  it  may  be  more  so  at  times  than  aome  other  parts,  but 
it  would  be  difiScult  to  find  a  person  in  the  county  who  can 
remember  it  being  so  this  season.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
and  it  may  interest  "  A.  C.  M."  to  know  it,  that  those  who 
have  to  grow  Grapes,  Pines,  &c.,  in  quarter-heated  houses  have 
just  to  do  the  best  they  can  under  the  circumstances,  and  they 
soon  find  out  that  the  hard-and-fast  line  laid  down  about 
temperatures  and  artificial  heat  is  not  so  absolutely  necessary 
to  fur  success  as  some  imagine  it — J.  MniB,  Margam, 
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THE  HOLLYHOCK  FUNGUS  AND  ITS 

PREVENTION. 

Afteb  having  been  baffled  by  the  disease  which  at  one  time 
tiireatened  the  extermination  of  the  Hollyhock,  we  tried  a 
plan  which  has  been  not  only  completely  successful,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  operation  is  so  simple  that  aU  whose  plants  are 
infested  with  the  fungus  can  soon  destroy  it  with  very  little 
trouble  by  carrying  out  the  following  simple  plan. 

After  the  plants  have  done  blooming  (or  earlier  if  desired) 
cut  them  do¥m  in  the  usual  way,  removing  any  shoots  that 
have  grown  at  the  base  of  the  plants,  taking  care  not  to  disturb 
the  donuant  buds  that  will  be  found  beneath  the  soil.  Bum 
at  onoe  all  the  stems,  leaves,  and  shoots  that  have  been  cut 
from  the  plants,  and  cover  each  plant  with  any  light  soil 
3  inches  in  depth.  Allow  the  plants  to  remain  in  the  ground 
for  about  three  or  four  weeks.  By  this  time  many  will  be 
poahing  through  the  soU  and  quite  free  from  fungus ;  they  can 
then  be  taken  up  and  potted,  and  are  leaAj  to  be  placed  in 
beat  when  required  to  produce  cuttings  for  propagation.  We 
liave  about  a  hundred  plants  growing  this  season,  clean  and 
healthy.  Many  of  the  leaves  measure  from  12  to  16  inches  in 
diameter,  and  yet  the  parent  plante  were  greatiy  infested  with 
fungus  last  autumn,  but  after  passing  through  the  above  opera- 
tion we  have  not  seen  the  slightest  appearance  of  the  fungus. 
We  hope  the  day  is  not  &r  distant  when  this  pest  will  be 
bsnished  from  our  land,  and  the  Hollyhock  again  take  its 
place  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  majestic  of  our  autumnal 
decorative  plants.— Joseph  Oliyeb,  Etilington  Park. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Bbptbmbbb  16th. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  fortnightly  meetings  for  the  season, 
and  there  will  not  be  another  until  October  14th.  Numerous  col- 
lections of  plants  and  cut  floweis  were  exhibited,  the  Dahlias 
being  especially  fine,  and  Messrs.  Yeiteh's  group  of  plants  attracted 
genoal  attention  owing  to  the  large  number  of  Nepenthes  it 
•ontained.  Messrs.  CannelLEeynes,  and  Walker  were  the  principal 
exhibitors  of  cut  fiowers.  Those  from  the  first-named  sentleman 
adfflizably  Ulustrated  the  gradual  fioral  advancement  of  the  Dahlia. 

FauiT  COMXITTBB.— Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
dntses  of  the  Committee  were  veiy  light  on  this  occasion.  Kr. 
C.  Osman,  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools,  Sutton,  Surrey, 
sent  a  scarlet-fleshed  Melon  not  of  very  good  quality.  Mr.  Hyde, 
flaraborough  Park^  was  accorded  a  letter  of  thanks  for  a  seedling 
Melon  of  &ir  quahty  named  Hyde's  Hjrbrid.  Mr.  Eillick  sent  a 
dish  of  a  white  transparent  Apple,  which  was  characterised  by 
the  Committee  as  very  good  and  deserving  of  cultivation  in  everv 
collection ;  idso  dishes  of  Suttons'  Magnum  Bonum  Potato,  which 
Mr.  KiUick  states  was  the  only  variety  out  of  forty  grown  in  one 
fidJd  that  was  quite  free  from  oiBease ;  and  Buttons^  Red  Fluke,  of 
which  <mly  5  per  cent,  were  diseased. 

Flobal  Committsb. — J.  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  An  ex- 
tensive and  imposing  group  of  plants  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Teiteh  k  Sons  of  Chekea.  From  a  bar  elevated  about  6  feet 
above  the  table  were  suspended  numerous  fine  Nepenthes  in 
baskets,  and  below  them  were  arranged  Orohids,  Crotons,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Ac,  the  central  plant  being  a  handsome  specimen  of 
Nepenthes  RaflEiesiana  beurmg  nearly  twenty  large  pitchers.  The 
Orchids  were  good,  and  the  most  noticeable  were  the  following  : — 
Zygopetalnm  maxillare,  with  nine  spikes  of  its  distinct  flowers ; 
Baax)iabium  Blnmei  majus,  three  long  spikes  of  fragrant  delicate- 
hned  flowers ;  Cattieya  Harrisonii,  very  pretty^  sepals  and  petals 
pale  purple,  labellum  with  a  crimped  margin  slightly  tinged  with 


the  same  colour ;  Odontoglossum  grande,  bearing  seven  large  and 
handsome  flowers ;  Lsslia  elegans,  labellum  extremely  rich  bright 
crimson.  The  principal  Nepenthes  that  were  represented  were 
N.  hybrida,  N.  Che]soni,N.  Wrigleyana,  N.  Rateliffiana,N.  zealanica 
rubra,  diminutive  pitehers ;  N.  Conrti,  N.  Hookeri,  N.  intermedia, 
N.  hybrida  maculata,  N.  Sedeni,  and  N.  Kennedyana  rubra,  all  of 
which  vaiy  considerably  in  the  form,  size,  colour,  and  markings 
of  their  pitehers.  Among  many  other  noteworthy  plante  the 
bright-coloured  hybrid  Rhododendrons  Princess  Frederick!  and 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  were  especially  prominent,  also  the  finely 
variegated  Eiythrina  marmorate,  and  several  Crotons.  First-olara 
certificates  were  awarded  for  Cypripedium  cenanthum,  a  hybrid 
between  C.  insigne  Maulei  and  C.  Harrisonianum,  the  petels  and 
labellum  are  dark-coloured,  the  upper  sepal  being  streaked  and 
spotted  with  dark  red,  margin  white ;  C.  calanthum,  small  flower, 
sepals  spotted  near  the  base,  upper  sepal  greenish,  streaked  with 
dark  rea ;  Nepenthes  Rigleyana,  a  hybrid  between  N.  Hookeri  and 
N.  phyllamphora,  narrow  greenish  pitehers  mottled  with  red.  A 
special  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  for  the  group. 

Mr.  William  Bull,  Chelsea,  sent  several  new  plante,  including 
Coleuses,  Orchids.  Palms,  and  a  Drosera,  D.  dichotoma  rubia,  for 
which  a  second-class  certificate  was  awuded.  It  differs  from  the 
species,  as  the  name  expresses,  in  the  red  colour  of  the  glandular 
hairs  tnat  cover  the  leaves.    Dendrobium  Goldiei,  an  exceedingly 

Sretty  Orohid,  bears  a  spike  of  small,  bright,  purplish-lake-coloured 
owers.  the  sepals  havmg  a  fine  margin  of  white.  Calyptronoma 
Swartzi  is  a  handsome  Palm  with  graceful  bright  green  pinnate 
leaves.  Messrs.  J.  Keynes  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  exhibited  a  stand  of 
three  dozen  Dahlia  blooms  in  superb  condition,  and  including 
several  beautiful  varieties.  The  best  were  Ethel  Britten,  florete 
white  tipped  and  tinged  with  purple,  excellent  form,  first-class 
certificate ;  Triumphant,  bright  purple  lake,  a  handsome  flower ; 
William  Ady,  very  distinct,  pale  purple  streaked  with  maroon. 
Miss  Brownmg,  bright  yellow,  Mr.  J.  M.  Gilkes,Wickham,  New- 
bury, sent  cut  blooms  of  Quilled  AsteiB,Beveralof  which  were  very 
good,  but  no  names  were  attached.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded. 

Mr.  H.  Cannell.  Swanley,  Kent,  contributed  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  Dahlia  blooms  representing  the  bedding,  Pompon,  Show, 
and  Fancy  types,  also  the  single  forms.  The  best  of  the  bedding 
varieties  were  Ein^  of  Dwarfs,  very  deep  purple ;  Queen  Victoria, 
good  yellow;  Rismg  Sun,  bright  scarlet;  Crimson  King,  veiy 
dark  crimson  or  maroon.  Among  the  Show  varieties  the  most 
noticeable  were  Rifleman,  neat  flower,  brieht  crimson ;  Countess 
of  Lonsdale,  large,  beautiful  in  form,  pmkj  Victory,  very  dark 
maroon;  E.  Newcombe,  pale  yellow;  H.  Turner,  white,  with  a 
faint  tinge  of  purple  in  the  lower  florete.  The  Fancy  varieties 
Queen  Mab,  R.  Bums,  and  Summertide  were  the  best.  The  best 
Pompons  were  Sunshine,  scarlet :  Snowflake ;  Hercules,  bright 
pink  ;  Triomphe,  good  yellow ;  Sappho,  dark  crimson ;  White 
Aster ;  Sensation,  pale  yellow ;  and  Rigoletto,  maroon.  The 
single  forms  represented  were  Cervantesii,  mexicana,  ooccinea, 
lutea,  glabra,  viridiflora,  the  peculiar  green-flowered  form; 
Yuaiczu,  the  scarlet  Cactus  Dahlia,  for  which  a  botenical  com- 
mendation was  awarded ;  and  Parag^on,  a  remarkably  pretty  form, 
the  outer  florete  hurge,  dark  maroon  in  colour,  with  a  light  margin. 
Mr.  Cannell  also  sent  a  box  of  Cockscombs  and  Tigridia  Pavonia 
var.  grandiflora.  all  veiy  good  and  showy.  A  cultural  commenda- 
tion was  awarded  for  the  Tigridias,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a 
silver  Banksian  medal  were  awarded  for  the  entire  collection. 
Mr.  R.  Lloyd,  Brookwood  Asylum,  Woking,  exhibited  some  seed- 
ling Coleuses  and  a  specimen  of  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  aureo-varie- 
Satum,  with  narrow  variegated  foliage  and  scapes  of  pale  purple 
owers.  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Edmonton,  and  Messrs.  Rawungs  Bros., 
Romford,  each  sent  collections  of  seedling  Dahlias,  some  of  which 
were  very  brisht  and  neat  The  former  was  awarded  a  vote  of 
thanks.  Mr.  J.  T.  Mould.  The  Nuneiy,  Pewsey,  Wilte,  sent  cut 
flowers  of  Verbenas.  A  flrst-dass  certincate  was  awarded  for  the 
variety  Mr.  Thompson,  flowers  large,  scarlet  with  a  white  centre, 
and  compact  truss.  Several  other  ^ood  varieties  were  shown, 
notebly  Mrs.  Mould  and  Warren  Hastings. 

Mr.  B.  S.Williains,  Upper  HoUoway,  exhibited  a  group  of  plante, 
including  Orchids.  Palms,  Ferns,  and  miscellaneous  stove  plants. 
A  specimen  of  Tillandsia  Lindeni,  claiming  to  be  the  true  species, 
was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate,  but  it  was  referred  to  Dr. 
Masters  for  identification.  The  braoto  are  pink,  closely  imbricate, 
and  flattened  out  into  an  elliptical-shaped  spike,  bearing  purplish- 
blue  flowers,  affording  an  agreeable  contrast.  A  similar  honour 
was  awarded  to  Nepenthes  robusto,  a  hybrid  between  N.  Hookeri 
and  N.  phyllamphora,  very  free  in  growth,  and  bearing  numerous 
pitchers  marked  with  dark  red.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  nurseryman^  Thame,  exhibited  an  extensive  colleo- 
tion  of  Dahlias  and  Asters  m  flue  condition  as  regards  colour  and 
form.  The  best  Dahlias  were  Monaroh,  very  dark  maroon ;  Prince 
Arthur,  good  yellow ;  Earl  of  Radnor,  purplish  lake ;  Bismarck, 
crimson  maroon.  The  best  Quilled  Asters  were  Purple  Prince, 
Snowflake,  and  Oxonian,  purple  with  white  centre.  A  silver 
Banksian  was  awarded.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
W.  Clarke,  gardener  to  J.  Rains,  Esq.,  Clapham  Common,  for 
Idlium  auratom  bearing  a  large  number  of  flowers.    Mr.  H.  Boiler 
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of  Kensal  New  Town  sent  seTeral  succalent  plants.  A  second- 
class  certificate  was  awarded  for  Agave  marmorata,  dark  green 
leaves  with  whitish  transverse  bars. 

Mr.  C.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Macleay,  Bart.,  Pendell  Court, 
exhibited  flowers  of  Carolinea  insignia,  one  of  the  BombaeefiB. 
The  flowers  are  large,  with  narrow,  whimh,  reonrved  petals  and 
nnmerons  stamens  with  reddish  filaments ;  it  is  extremely  fragrant. 
A  enltnral  commendation  was  awarded.  Mr.  Green  also  sent 
fruit  spikes  of  Gunnera  manioata,  and  flowers  of  Aristoloohia 
'Kmmpt&ri  and  Nymphsaa  Bng^nie.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  for  the  group.  A  laiige  collection  of  good  seedling 
Tuberous  Begonias  was  sent  from  the  Society's  ^rden  at  Chis- 
wick.  Many  of  the  varieties  were  remarkably  distinci  and  the 
flowers  large.  A  number  of  fine  Asters  were  also  contributed 
&om  Chiswiok.  

PORTRAITS  OF  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  PLANTS. 

Dbac^na  flosibunda.  Nat,  ord.^  LiliAcess.  —  "This  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  striking  of  all  the  known  Dracsenas. 
For  BMiny  years  the  plant  has  been  one.c^  the  most  conspicuous 
members  of  the  group  of  arborescent  Liliacese  in  the  Palm 
house  at  Kew,  but  it  has  never  flowered  until  this  present 
summer.  Now  that  we  know  it  completely,  it  proves  to  be  a 
well-marked  new  species,  pemarkable  for  its  very  lai^  droop- 
ing paxude  and  the  great  number  of  its  crowded  cylindrical 
racemes.  It  was  received  many  years  ago  from  the  Botanic 
Gardea  at  Mauritius,  when  Mr.  Duncan  was  Curator  there, 
without  any  precise  information  as  to  its  native  cou&tsy.  Mr. 
Home,  the  present  Director  of  the  Mauritius  Garden,  thinks 
it  very  likely  the  plant  was  brought  from  Rodriguez,  but  it 
was  XKit  seen  in  that  island  by  Professor  Bayley  Biilfour.  Its 
nearest  ally  is  the  West  African  Dracaena  arborea  of  Link."— 
(^Bot,  Mag,,  t,  6447.) 

Salvia  eleoans.  Nat,  ord,,  Labiatae.  —  "Apparently  a 
comman  and  variable  mountain  plant  of  Mexico,  as  it  is  found 
amongst  the  collections  of  almost  all  the  botanical  travellers  of 
that  country,  where  it  inhabits  elevations  of  about  9000  feet. 
Seeing  how  vivid  its  colours  are,  it  is  singular  that  it  should 
not  earlier  have  been  introduced  into  English  gardens.  The 
first  person  who  appears  to  have  cultivated  it  in  this  country 
is  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  at  his  fine  garden  at  Beigate,  now  dis- 
persed, to  the  great  regret  of  all  horticulturists." — (iWrf.,  t,  8448.) 
Trillittu  ntvamj.  Nat.  ord.,  Trilliacese. — "One  of  the 
dwarfest  of  the  genus,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  distinctly 
petioled  leaves  and  white  petals  witiiout  purple  stripes.  It 
inhabits  woods  in  the  North-western  States  from  Ohio  west- 
ward to  Wisconsin.  It  flowered  in  the  herbaceous  department 
at  Kew  this  present  summer." — {Ibid.,  t,  6449,) 

Bhododxkdbon  lepidotum  vor.  obotay uh.  NbU.  ard,, 
Bricen. — ^Native  of  Sikkim  Himalaya.  ^  In  no  way  specifically 
distinguishable  from  Wallich^s  Nepalese  plant,  but  it  has  larger 
more  maroon-coloured  flowers,  and  more  copious  glands  on  both 
surfaces  of  the  leaf,  this  hardly  diSers  from  typical  B.  lepi- 
dotum. B.  lepidotum  is  a  native  of  the  loftier  interior  ranges 
of  the  Nep^  and  Sikkim  Himalaya,  at  elevations  of  8000  to 
19,000  feet  The  specimen  figured  was  raised  from  seed  sent  to 
the  Boyal  Gajrdens  from  Sikkim  by  Mr.  Gammie,  which  flowered 
in  May  of  the  present  year.  A  stout  or  slender  twiggy  shrub, 
forming  extended  clumps,  1  to  4  feet  high,  branching  from  a 
wwJy  tortuous  rootstock." — {llnd.y  t.  6450.) 

Alltum  KAitATAViENBB.  Nat,  ord.,  LiliacesB. — "One  of 
iJie  recent  discoveries  of  the  Bussian  explorers  in  Central  Asia. 
It  was  first  found  several  years  ago  by  Sewerzow  and  Krause 
in  tiie  Karatau  Mountains,  east  of  Samarcand,  and  was  gathered 
again  in  the  summer  of  1876  on  the  Alatau  range  by  Dr.  Albert 
£gel,  who  sent  bulbs  to  his  father  at  St.  Petersburgh,  from  whom 
we  received  it.  Of  old  familiar  types  in  the  genus  it  most  re- 
sembles Allium  nigrum,  but  it  is  much  dwarfer,  with  large 
Szominently  veined  leaves  of  firmer  texture,  and  smaller 
owers  with  very  acuminate  perianth-segments.  It  is  quite 
hardy  in  England,  and  flowered  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at 
Kew  in  the  month  of  May  of  this  present  year." — {Ibid,,  t.  6451.) 


THE  INTEBNATIONAL  POTATO  EXHIBITION. 

September  17th  and  18th. 
Thb  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  whose  object  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  Potato  was  held  as  usual  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  good  considering  the 
season.  In  the  fourteen  classes  enumerated  in  the  schedule,  all 
of  which  were  open  except  Class  B,  seventy  exhibitors  appeared. 
Staging  about  2000  dishes.  The  judging  should  have  commenced 
at  ten  o'clock,  but  it  was  considerably  past  that  hour  before 
any  awards  were  made,  and  all  the  classes  had  not  been  judged 


until  past  one,  bcfow  which  time  the  public  had  been  admitted, 
much  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  reporterB. 

In  Class  A,  for  twenty-four    distinct    varieties,   Mr.    Petor 
McKinlay,  Headley  Lodge,  Penge,  was  first  with  Rector  of  v^od- 
Btock,  Beckcnham  Beauty,  Late  Rose,  Woodstock  Kidnej^  Vicar 
of  Laleham,  CUmax,  Triumph,  Snowflake,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Womer- 
leighton  Seedling,   Manhattan.  Breadfruit.  Trophy,  Early  Rose, 
Schoolmaster,  International  Kidney,  Seedling  18  B,  Shelbome, 
Beauty  of   Hebron,  Blanchard,  WUtshire  Snowflake,  Itegninn 
Bonum,  Grampian,  and  Early  King,  aU  very  good.  ,Mr- Thomaa 
Pickwoith,  Loughborough,  Leteostenriiire,  seoond  >  Mr.  W.  Kerr, 
Dargavel,  Dumfries,  was  third ;  Messrs.  Lett  <fe  Hart,  Fay5»nam, 
fourth  :  Mr.  W.  Ellington,  West  Boee  Gaidans,  near  MiidcnhaU, 
was  fifth ;  and  Mr.  J.  AkehuMt,  Davington  Priory,  Faversham, 
was  awarded  an  extra  prize.    Thirteen  entries. 

In  Class  B,  for  eighteen  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  F.  Cress-wen, 
gardener,  Stoke  Park,  Ipswich,  was  first  with  Covent  Garden  Per- 
fection, Alpha,  Brownell's  Vermont  Beauty,  Woodstock  KidBCV, 
Blanchard,  Porter's  Excelsior,  Snowflake,  Oyster  Kidney,  Tnumph, 
Brownell's  Superior,  Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum,  lAte  Rose,  Inte^ 
national  Kidney,  Lady  Webster,  Norfolk  Giant,  Grampian,  ai^ 
Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf.  Mr.  James  Matthews  was  seoond^ 
Mr.  W.  Finlay  was  third,  Mr.  W.  Cramp  was  fourth,  and  Mr. 
Wildsmith  was  fifth.    Sixteen  entries. 

In  Class  C,  for  twelve  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  T.  Pickworthy 
Loughborough,  Leicestershhre,  was  first  with  L«iy  GordonJBeaii:^ 
of  Hebron,  Blanchard,  Bresee's  Peertoss,  King  of  Flukes,  Tnump^ 
Grampian,  International,  Barly  Vermont,  Bresee's  ProBfic,  aiuI 
Premier ;  a  fine  collection.  Mr.  C.  W.  Howaid,  Bridge,  Canter- 
bury, was  second  :  and  Messrs.  Lott  4e  Hart,  nurserymen,  Fajesr- 
sham,  were  third.  Mr.  Farquhar,  gsardener  to  CoL  W.  C^wlMi, 
Fyvie,  N.B.,  fourth.  Seventeen  entries.  One  collection  from  Mr» 
James  Clark,  Cranemoor,  Christchurch,  arrived  too  late  for  <X>m- 
petition.  In  Class  D,  for  six  varieties,  Mr.  T.  Pickworth  was  first 
with  Bresee's  Prolific,  Trophy,  King  of  Flukes,  Early  Vermont^ 
International,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron,  very  even  and  good  j  MeeOTS. 
Lott  A  Hart  were  second ;  Mr.  G.  Martin,  gardener  to  ^^^J» 
Esq.,  Weybridge,  was  third;  and  Mr.  James  Matthews  fourth. 
There  were  twenty-four  entries.  In  Class  E,  ^o^  four  dasbeB  of 
distinct  varieties,  two  round  and  two  kidneys,  Mr.  F.  M^«ry. 
Northdown,  Margate,  first  With  Snowflake,  Ashtop  Fluke,  Bad- 
stock  Beamty,  and  Blanchard,  very  good  and  even.  Mr.  Jamea 
Matthews,  gardener  to  B.  Twopenny,  Esq.,  fiittingboume,  was 
seoond  ;  and  Mr.  Richard  I>ean,  Eanelagh  Road,  Baling,  was  thMO* 
Twenty  entries.  In  Class  F,  for  four  dirtinct  new  vanetiM,  Mr. 
Peter  McKinlay,  Headley  Lodge,  Penge,  was  first  with  Shelbume, 
Beckenham  Beauty,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  and  Woodstock  Kitoey  ;. 
Mr.  Richard  Dean  was  second  with  Avalanche,  Vicar  of  Laleham, 
Cosmopolitan,  and  Bariy  Purple  ;  Mr.  R.  Farquhar  was  thiM. 
Seven  entries.  ,  , .  _         __ 

In  Class  G,  for  two  varieties,  one  round  and  one  kidney,  Mr, 
J.  Matthews  was  fiirst  with  International  Kidney  and  Portert 
Excelsior,  eztrenMly  fine.  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard  was  seoond  witti 
International  Kidney  and  Schoohnaster,  also  large.  Mr.  W. 
Charles,  Fyvie,  N.B.,  was  third  with  the  former  variety  and 
Grampian  j  and  Mr.  James  Miller,  HamshaU  Park  Gardens,  New- 
bury, was  fourth.  Twenty-three  entries.  In  Class  H^  for  a  dish 
of  any  white  kidney  variety,  Mr.  W.  Kerr  was  first  with  School- 
master: Mr.  Richard  Dean  seoond  with  Porter's  Excelsior,  and 
Mr.  J.  Pallister,  Topcliff,  Thirsk,  third  with  Woodstock  BonAd. 
Twenty-two  entries.  In  Class  I,  for  a  single  dish  of  anj  coloaied 
round  variety,  Mr.  R.  Dean  was  first  with  Lye's  Favourite ;  Mr.  J. 
Miller  second  with  Blanchard ;  and  Mr.  T.  Pickworth  third  with 
the  same  variety.  Sixteen  entries.  In  Class  K,  for  a  single  diah 
of  any  coloured  kidney  Potato,  Mr.  W.  Finlay,  gaidener  to  CoL 
North,  M.P.,  Banbury,  was  first  with  International,  very  fine. 
Mr.  H.  Harris,  gardener  to  C.  Eversfield,  Esq.,  Horsham,  waa 
second  with  Woodstock  Kidney,  and  Mr.  P.  McKinlay  thiid  with 
Beckenham  Beauty.  Twenty-nine  entries.  In  Class  L,  for  a  dish 
of  any  coloured  kidney  Potato,  Messrs.  Lott  &  Hart  were  first  witb 
a  good  dish  of  Trophy:  Mr.  W.  Kerr,  Dargavel,  Dumfries,  N.B.» 
was  second  with  Red  Kidney,  and  Mr.  F.  Oresswcll  was  third  with 
Brownell's  Superior.  There  were  seventeen  entries.  In  Class  M, 
for  a  dish  of  Radstock  Beauty,  Mr.  F.  Miller,  gardener  to  J. 
Friend,  Esq.,  Margate,  was  first  with  fine  tubers  ;  Mr.  J.  Hnghe^ 
Eydon  Hall  Gardens,  Byfield,  second,  very  close  in  quality,  and 
Mr.  F.  Cresswell  third  with  smaller  tubers.    Ten  entries. 

In  Class  N,  for  the  best  dish  of  Buttons'  Magnum  Bonum,. 
Mr.  William  Crump,  gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, Blenheim,  Woodstock,  was  first  with  fine  tubers.  Mr. 
W.  S.  Baldwin,  New  Brompton,  Kent,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  George 
Masters  third.  Twenty-three  entries.  In  Class  O,  for  four  dishes 
of  field  varieties,  to  consist  of  Paterson*s  Victoria,  White  Regent, 

White  Fluke,  and  Scotch  Champion,  Mr.  W.  Kerr  was  first ;  Mr. 

R.  West,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Wigram  Esq.,  Salisbury,  seoond ;  Mr. 

W.  S.  Baldwin,  New  Brompton    Kent,  third  ;    and  Mr.  0.  W. 

Howard,  fourth.    Seven  entries. 
In  the  class  for  miscellaneous  exhibits  Messrs.  Sutton  A  Sons, 

i  Reading,  sent  a  large  quantity  of  their  Ma^um  Bonum  and  other 
Potatoes.    Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons  of  Leicester  also  exhibited  a 
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\a^  o<d]0Ctkm  of  Potatoes.  Messn.  Yilmorin.  Andrieuz,  dk  Cle., 
fm,  eoBtribnted  a  large  ■tend  of  Gladiolus  blooms ;  Mr.  Boiler 
a  collection  of  Cacti,  &c.,  and  Mr.  H.  Caimell  cut  flowers  of 
Bfthlias,  Yerbenas,  and  Ti|^dias. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Mb.  loeiruoisx  writes  as  follows  on  the  rEuir  obcvs 
IS  Egbxx  : — "  It  may  be  worth  noting  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  more  northern  readers  of  the  Journal  that  Peaches,  Nec- 
tazines,  Apples,  and  Plums  are  ripening  well.    Royal  Cieorge 
and  Sdlegarde  Peaches  on  the  south  wall  are  nearlj  ripe  and 
of  good  siie  and  oolour.    We  gathered  our  first  dish  September 
11^  from  a  west  wbll,  the  yariety  being  the  Grosse  Mignonne. 
We  afaall  bave  plenty  of  h^hly  coloured  Hunt's  Tawny  Necta- 
rines by  the  end  of  tiie  week.    Green  Gage  and  Purple  Gage 
Plums  on  the  west  wall  are  excellent,  though  in  rather  small 
numbers.     Both  the  above  Tarieties,  and  also  the  Orleans, 
Tictoria,  and  Goliath,  are  ripening  fast,  but  all  are  craddng 
badly  in  consequence  of  the  wet  weather.    The  Winesour  is 
the  only  Plum  that  appears  unlikely  to  come  to  perfection. 
There  is  a  good  crop  of  them,  and  ihej  are  much  prized  for 
iarts,  ice    Apples  are  ripening  well,  especially  the  Bed  Quar- 
Tendiea,  wMdi  are  better  than  usual.    Early  Red  and  White 
Margaret  haye  been  oyer  some  time,  but  Doyenn^  d'Et^  and 
the  Jaigonelle  are  the  only  Pears  that  have  ripened  as  yet 
TYiiliams'  Bon  Chretien  are  of  good  size,  and  will  I  think  be 
fit  for  las  m  about  ten  days.     Where  flies  and  wasps  are 
troublesome  to  the  fruit  crops  nothing  excels  bottles  containing 
A  mixture  of  sugar,  water,  and  beer.    We  to-day  counted  the 
contents  of  one  bottle  hung  up  only  two  days,  and  there  were 
upwards  of  four  hundred  flies  and  wasps  in  it." 

A  COSBESPOKDENT,  '^R.  B.,"  writes  as  follows  relative 

to  the  CBOPS^  &c.,  IN  King's  Countt,  Ibeland  :—*' Crops 
of  all  kinds  are  very  late,  even  Kidney  Beans  for  the  first  crop 
are  only  fonning  their  pods.  Pears  will  be  very  small  and 
probably  s<  inferior  qtnUiy.  Aoples  axe  more  plentiful, 
althoQ^  the  eoEosMiyte  nan  and  anuMt  lonleBs  weaiQier  must 
liaye  a  wmj  deterioratoig  effect  on  their  quality.  Ftnns  aie  a 
tolerably  air  crop,  but  ainoe  the  late  downpour  of  rain  a  bxge 
quantity  d  Iniit  is  drofNpiiig  from  the  trees.  From  Sstiixday 
night  it  isned  with  very  ottle  intermission  for  thirty'«a  hows. 
Eyerywhcfe  was  floocM;  a  native  declared  m  sKpseasive 
language  that  it  came  down  as ''tfaiek  as  himseH"  Whatwill 
beoome  e<  &e  iMiniaig  peaswitiy  I  scaioaly  daxe  eonjeotan ; 
the  resoUi  niMt  be  very  serious,  as  hay  is  scaioely  all  housed 
yet,  and  with  the  soft  boggy  land  in  a  oontlniial  state  of 
quagmire  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  save  it  m  proper  condi- 
tion. M nob  eom  is  lying  as  flat  as  if  the  roller  had  been  run 
over  it  Forfoel  purposes  peat  is  chiefly  used ;  bat  tlien  **turfs,'* 
as  th^  ave  caUed,  have  been  cut  a  considerable  time,  and  sun- 
shine is  mxeBtly  needed  to  dry  them,  and  altogether  the  pvospect 
is  a  i^ootaj  one  both  for  garaeners  and  bnsbendmen." 


— —  With  a  view  of  settikig  a  dim>uted  point  as  to  whether 
CHSYSAirrHEMXTM  Tbiomphe  du  ifoBD  should  be  classed  as 
A  Japanese  or  a  reflexed  flower,  the  Kingston  and  Surbiton 
Ghiysanthemum  Society  at  a  committee  meeting  recently  held 
nnanimonsly  agreed  that  the  variety  in  question  should  be 
allowed  to  be  exhibited  in  all  the  <da8ses  for  which  prises  are 
ofieied  in  their  schedule  for  Japanese  coUecticms,  and  not 
Among  tiie  reflexed  flowers,  where  it  is  usually  to  be  found.  That 
it  is  a  pare  reflexed  flower  no  one  disputed,  but  it  was  con- 
mdered  by  the  meeting  to  be  as  much  a  Japanese  flower  as 
Klaine,  Feter  the  Great,  and  numbers  of  the  other  so-<»iled 
•  -apanese  varieties.  Triomphe  du  Nord  is  one  of  the  oldest 
'  aneties — ^a  very  good  grower,  free  bloomer,  of  laige  size,  and 
a  most  telling  colour  in  a  large  collection  of  cut  blooms. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Arbboath  Oollection  of 

Okhidb,  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Miln,  are  to  be  sc^d  at  an 
early  date. 

Js  the  glass  houses  attached  to  the  Finsbury  Park  we 

TMently  noticed  a  plaat  of  the  peculiar  and  rare  Mabtynia 
PsoBOflCiDEA  in  flower.  This  is  a  North  American  annual 
related  to  the  Sesamums  and  included  in  the  natural  order 
Pedaliacese.  The  flowers  are  laige  and  curiously  spotted,  and 
emit  an  odour  that  may  be  considered  agreeable  by  some 
persons,  although  the  majority,  perhaps,  would  not  find  it  very 
pleasant.  The  leaves  are  large,  cordate,  and  opposite,  and  the 
flowers  are  clustered  near  the  simmiit  of  the  stem.  The  strangest 
part  of  the  plant  is  the  fruit,  which  has  when  fully  ripe  two 
loiig  curled  hom-like  processes.    The  fruit  is  rarely  ripened 


in  Enghmd,  but  the  plant  mentioned  is  bearing  some  in  a 
young  state. 

Mb.  William  Kiohol,  who  has  for  upwards  of  twelve 

years  been  gardener  to  T.  H.  Powell,  Esq.,  of  Drinkstone  Park 
near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  has  been  appointed  by  lAdy  Gage  as 
agent  on  her  estate  of  Hengrave,  also  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Mr.  Geoboe  Palmeb,  gardener  to  Col.  Tremayne  of  Carclew, 
Perranarworthal,  Cornwall,  has  been  appointed  as  gardener 
to  T.  H.  Powell,  Esq.,  of  Drinkst^me  Park.  Mr.  6.  H.  BsEOH 
has  succeeded  Mr.  Marsh  as  gardener  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Bath,  Muntham  Court,  Worthing.  Mr.  Thomas  Cablton, 
Ashtead  Park,  Epsom,  succeeds  Mr.  Don  as  gardener  to  Sir 
Charles  Mills,  Bart,  The  Wildemesse,  Sevenoaks.  Mr.  W. 
Clabkt,  Wilderwich  Park,  succeeds  Mr.  McBean  as  gardener 
to  W.  R.  Arbuthnot,  Esq.,  Plawhatch,  East  Grinstead ;  and 
Mr.  W.  GooDALL,  late  foreman  at  The  Grange,  Alresford, 
succeeds  Mr.  Beale  as  gardener  to  C.  Hambro,  Esq.,  Milton 
Abbey,  Blandf ord. 

We  have  received  from  Fisher,  Claik,  &  Co.,  Boston, 

samples  of  their  watebpboof  tbbe  jlkd  plant  labels. 
They  are  very  neat  in  appearance,  and  though  made  of 
g)ecially  prepared  paper  appear  to  be  strong  and  durable. 
When  written  on  with  pencil  and  the  writing  is  placed  under 
a  running  tap  the  water  has  not  the  least  effect  on  it.  It  is  an 
inexpensive  and  useful  label. 

Mb.  E.  Cook,  writing  to  us  from  Cornwall,  states  that 

the  favourite  mode  of  ebadicating  slugs  in  that  county  is 
by  laying  heaps  of  grains  fresh  from  the  brewers  where  the 
slugs  abound,  and  three  hours  after  dark  spreading  quickMme 
over  the  grains,  which  will  be  quite  covered  with  slugs.  By 
adopting  that  practice  he  has  destroyed  thousands  in  a  nigh^ 
and  by  repeating  it  half  a  dozen  times  during  the  summer  his 
crops  sustain  no  injury.  It  is,  he  observes,  important  that  the 
gram  must  not  lie  on  the  ground  for  more  vian  three  hours 
after  dark  before  the  lime  is  applied,  or  the  slugs  wHl  have 
finished  their  meal  and  departed.  The  same  grains  will  not 
do  for  two  nigfatB,  but  must  be  used  ina  fresh  state. 

^^-  Maht  beaulilul  plants  are  now  flowering  in  the 
HEBEAGlOtJS  GBOUNDB  at  Kew  that  merit  a  place  in  every 
garden  where  this  dass  of  plants  is  specially  |rrown.  Echi- 
naeea  angustif  olia  is  a  very  attractive  plant,  as  indeed  are  all 
the  species  of  this  geaus ;  it  grows  3  to  4  feet  14gh,  and  be^rs 
moBsrous  large  eonioal  heads,  the  outer  florets  of  which  are 
l%nkle,  xeflezed,  and  bright  rosy  pink  in  colour,  the  central 
florets  being  da^er  m  colour  and  tubular.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  was  introduced  about  twenty  years  ago. 
Linaria  maroccana,  a  pretty  annual  from  Marooca  with  linear 
leaves  and  dense  racemes  of  bright  purplish  lake  flowers,  the 
lower  lip  being  tinged  with  yellow.  Chelone  obliqua  is,  next 
to  C.  glabra,  the  oldest  mdes  of  Chelone  known  in  our  gardens^ 
having  been  infeiodnoed  from  North  America  about  1760.  The 
lance-efai^ied  leaves  are  opposite,  sessile,  and  very  dark  green ; 
while  the  large  rosy  flowers  are  borne  in  dense  terminal  spikes. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  Davis,  for  forty  years 

gardener  to  Viscount  Bridport  at  Cricket  St.  Thomas,  Chard, 
Somersetshire,  has  met  with  a  fatal  accident  by  falling  £rom  a 
ladder  when  deooratlng  the  ball-room.  Mr.  Davis  was  highlr 
esteemed  by  the  family  which  he  served  so  well,  and  by  all 
who  enjoyed  his  aoquaintanoe* 


FRENCH  NOTES.— No.  1. 


EXHIBITION  OP  ROSES,  &a,  AT  BRrE-COMTB-BOBBRT. 

EvEBT  Rose-grower  has  heard  of  Brie  and  its  rosy  surroTrndingi^ 
and  they  have  known  that  it  has  Rose  shows,  for  have  they  not 
grown  Exposition  de  Brie  for  yean?  and  as  I  had  received  a 
courteous  mvitation  as  Secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Socaely  to 
''  assist "  at  its  Show  this  year  as  one  of  the  Jury,  and  had  the 
time  at  my  disposal,  I  oonsented  to  go,  especially  as  I  was  very 
desirous  of  seeing  m^  dear  old  friend  Ji.  Soochet  of  Fontainbleau, 
of  whose  increaMd  mfirmities  and  suffering  I  had  heard  vezy 
sad  aocounts,  and  so  on  Saturday  week  I  was  enabled  to  caizy 
out  my  wishes.  Brie  is  a  small  town  of  about  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  about  twenty-three  miles  from  Paris  by  the  diiect 
Viucennes  route,  but  it  was  not  thus  that  I  reached  it.  ^  I  was  at 
Fontainbleau,  and  was  told  by  my  friends  there  that  if  I  went 
towards  Paris  as  far  as  Comte-la- Ville  I  should  find  an  omnibus 
that  went  ^m  there  to  Brie,  which  was  about  four  miles  off ;  so  on 
Saturday  morning  I  left  Fontainbleau,  believing  (although  I  had 
some  shght  misgivings  on  the  subject)  that  I  should  reach  Brie  by 
one  o'cl^d;:.  "Wlien  I  arrived  at  Comte-la-YiUe  there  was  not  a 
ghost  of  an  omnibus  to  be  seen.  Was  there  no  way  ?  Oh,  yes ;  there 
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WM  ■  TOitare  k  TolonU,  bnt,  ftlu  !  it  had  stuted  off  «ulj  in  die 
monung  to  Brie,  and  would  not  be  bock  for  lome  time.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  The  innkeeper  wag  awa7  with  the  &v,  bat  hia 
wife  roae  to  the  occacioa.  Would  mengieur  abject  to  a  clurrette  ? 
She  would  drive  theii  cait  bone.  We  should  meet  the  By,  and 
then  conid  get  into  it.  I  was  glad  to  accept  the  offer,  althongh 
the  charrette,  which  was  limply  a  market  cart,  wae  all  bnt  >piine- 
lees,  and  tbe  saatwat  corered  with  Americsan  cloth,  from,  which 
one  oontinnally  slipped,  and  go,  Bocompanied  by  a  female  friend 
of  madame'i,  who  eyidently  came  for  tbe  fun  of  the  thing,  I  in  a 
moat  undignified  manner  atarted  for  Brie.  My  companions  were 
menr  CnoQEh,  and  what  between  the  JDltiDg,laDghing,and  talk- 
ing, otuft  tUea  ached,  ao  that  aboat  halfwa;  I  was  glad  to  Bee 
tlie  innkeeper  returning.  We  got  into  the  fly  (a  aort  of  sociable), 
nadame  taking  the  rems,  and  poor  Hoaton  (why  do  tbe  French 
M  oft«n  oall  their  horses  this  ?)  had  to  retrace  hig  etepg  to  Brie, 
where  we  arrived  at  a  little  before  two,  and  thna  tar  too  early  for 
Qm  Bihibition.    I  was  glad  to  recognige  Ur.  William  Panl  and 


Oldm 


,andU 


dSplayed  the  ngna!  eioellenciee  and  defect*  (rf 

a  French  ahow.  The  tent  was  in  the  shape  of  a  T,  with  a  kmg 
corridor  at  the  upper  end  ot  the  cross  of  the  T,  in  which  ware 
arranged  the  collectiona  of  fruit  and  vegetables  ;  some  fine  granpa 
of  plants  contributed  bj  M.  Bergman,  gardener  to  Baron  Koli- 
scmld  at  Fetrierea,  occupTlng  the  central  position,  to  which  thej 
were  fully  anljtled.  At  the  mrther  end  of  the  tent  was  a  rockoy, 
from  which  issued  the  ineyilable  waterfall  and  rivulet  nuining 
throngh  the  centre  of  the  tent,  and  very  prettily  arranged.  The 
fioses  were  in  bede,  the  blooms  being  gunk  in  bottles  and  then 
the  Burfaee  covered  with  moss,  giving  it  a  very  pleasuig  apnar- 
ance.  Nor  was  all  idea  of  beaaty  confined  to  the  iniide  ol  Uie 
tent.  The  ground  on  which  it  gtood  waa  part  of  a  oommon  only 
six  weeks  ago :  it  was  then  handed  orer  to  the  Conunittee,  the 
-   — -'-jed,  and  ronnd  tbe  tent  a  gardeti  w 


formed  with 


Is  ot  Qeraniums,  Phloiea,  Ac.,  and  its  shmbberies  of  trees ; 

aeed  was  sown,  and  a  pleasant  ipot  was  the  result  of  tbe 
labonra  of  the  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Halun 
and  Fontainbleau,  under  whose  aospioes  the  Exhibition  was  held. 

The  fcrand  prize  waa  worthily  awarded  to  M.  Bergman  for  aii 
ooUeetioni,  couaisting  of  some  fine  DracKnas,  Crotons,  and  varis- 
nted  plants  ;  a  fine  central  group,  oonaiiting  of  Palms,  Orchids, 
Nepenthes,  Anthuriams.TilhLndsiaB,  Begonias,  a  small  group  of 
Azaleai  Comtesse  de  Flandres,  Ceieti,  Princess  Charlotte,  and 
Kadame  Dominique  Vervaene  nicely  in  dower  (but  how  was  it 
done  at  this  time  of  the  year  ?)  and  tor  some  very  fine  Grapes, 
conuatingof  Frankenthal,  Chassetaa  de  Fontainbtean,  Chasselaa 
"—1^  Black  Prince,  Alicante,  Qromier  da  Cantal,  Foster's  Beed- 
it  of  Aloiandria,  4c. 

'  :e  for  nurserymen  was  given  to  V,  Scipio 
i  and  greenhouse  plants,  Bromelias,  Ferns, 
iwaaa,  Bt^oniss,  and  Conifera,  M.  Leroy  received  a  medal  for  a. 
fine  collection  of  abont  SOO  varieties  of  Fean  and  200  of  Roses 
—most  wonderful  considering  the  season,  which  has  been  as 
unpropitiona  in  France  aa  it  has  been  with  ns.  There  were  some 
cut  blooms  ot  Dahlias  in  boxes,  one  stand  having  the  number  of 
the  fiower  neatly  pinned  on  a  gmali  piece  ot  paper  on  the  eye  of 
the  bloom  !  Asters,  Gladioli,  and  certainly  tbe  most  splendid  lot 
of  double  Zinnias  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  many 
both  in  France  and  England.  I  have  seen  them  as  double,  but 
never  so  large ;  Bome  of  them  were  as  large  as  a  mediam-eiied 
Dahlia,  and  fully  up  in  the  centre.  These  wera  exhibited  by 
If,  Pemet,  noiseryman  of  Ia  Tateuce. 


BoM,BU 

The  oorreapouding  p 
Oochet  foi  groups  of  stc 


I  was  ^ly  aware  tliat  Boeea  w 
anything  like  good  form  as  we  consider  it,  and  that  it  was  not  » 
be  expected  in  the  month  of  September  of  such  a  season  as  tliiL 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  1  do  not  think  there  was 
in  the  Show  a  Bose  we  gbould  have  given  third  place  to  in  any 
close  competition.  The  pri««  evidenUy  aimed  at  quantity  ratlitt 
than  quality,  as  they  were  offered  for  two  hundred,  one  hDodicd 
fifty,  and  twenty-five  varieties.  Quantity  there  was,  bnt  many  of 
..>..  I, utterly  nndistinguishable,  and  might  also  etn 


tbe  Boses  w 


Jname  the  grower  chose  to  affix  to  them.  It  uttial 
y  to  my  mind  the  questJOn  as  to  whether  we  caimat 
substitute  some  more  artistic  plan  and  better  arraugement  tlun 
our  own.  Where  there  is  competition  I  emphatically  say.  No  I 
If  yoo  want  to  make  a  pretty  eight  you  may  do  it  with  Bests  u 
shown  to-day,  but  the  most  lamentable  confusion  was  the  nmit 


"Order  di 

reign  "  at  Brie,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  the  '°'^7 
son  of  a  worthy  aire,  our  good  friend  Bmeet  Berpnan,  it  wonlfl 
have  been  impossihie  to  have  got  throngh  the  jndging  at  aU. 
After  we  bad  decided  aa  to  the  vnnnem  ot  the  priWB,  we  had  lien 
to  decide  aa  to  their  value,  whether  they  were  to  have  gold,  gilver 
gilt,  or  ailver  medals,  and  the  sort  of  medal,  ot  whici  there  waa 
three  or  four  different  sine  of  each  kind,    I  cannot  say  that  of 
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experienoe  ii  "  they  nunsge  theae  thiugi  better  in  Fruioe."  Wbat 
B  mrte,  too,  of  tima  1  The  ithole  Bhow  was  not  bo  inrge  as  many 
of  oar  proTiacdal  onea,  jet  the  whole  of  BaturdBj  wu  given  ap  to 
the  preliminaiy  worlc  of  indginp,  &c  It  was  not  open  to  the 
pnbhc  BUtil  the  tollowinf;  day,  and  was  to  remain  open  on  Holiday. 
In  what  sort  of  condition  conld  the  Rosea  be  iD  that  bat  tent  by 
that  time  ?  Were  there  no  seedlings  exhibited  ?  Yes,  M.  lachanne 
showed  a  lighMolonred  Rose  of  tbe  Capitaine  Chnstr  style,  bat 
tighter  in  colonr,  I  believe  a  cross  between  Victor  Vecdier  and 
Sombretii].  It  was,  howeTer,  shown  in  but  poor  condition,  and  we 
could  onlj  jndge  hopefallj  of  it,  especially  as  Its  owner  (■  good 
indge)  apoke  Tery  highly  of  it.  There  was  also  a  red  Rose  shown 
br  somebody  else,  which  seemed  premising,  bnt  it  was  of  a  shade 
(H  oolonr  of  which  we  have  a  lai^  nnmber,  and  ao  the  Jndna,  aa 
it  was  not  in  f  ery  good  oondition,  made  no  award  conoenuog  it. 
I  vriah  that  I  conld  hare  given  eomA  more  aadifactory  informa- 
tion to  the  readen  of  the  Jonmal,  bnt  one  cannot  uter  facta. 
One  great  caose  of  the  difference  between  the  shows  of  the  two 
conntriea  ia  the  almoat  entire  abseoce  of  amatenr  eihibitots. 
Anuinnt  Boses  there  was  not  one,  and  until  this  alMrs  it 
■bnud  to  compare  the  shows  of  the  two  oonntiies. 

Bnt  it  there  were  failnre  in  any  way  in  the  Show— and  taking 
from  Uie  Sench  point  of  view  there  waa  anything  bnt  that,  in 
taot  moat  creditable  to  so  sniall  a  place — there  was  none  wt^t- 
erer  in  the  banquet  which  followed,  which  was  held  at  the  EAtAl 
de  GrAoB  de  Dies  (what  a  name  for  an  hotel  I),  and  to  which  np- 
wards  of  ■eventy  sat  down,  weeided  over  by  M.  Rose  Charmeni, 
the  Prendentof  the  Society.  The  dinner  waa  of  the  moatricherchd 
chaiBcter,  and  I  could  not  but  think  of  what  a  contrast  it  was  U 
one  that  one  wonld  he  let  down  to  in  a  small  county  town  in  England 
while  the  Tiradty  and  the  talking  were  equally  in  contrast  witt 
tbe  aober  solemn  way  in  what  a  company  of  the  same  nnmbei 
and  cbaisctet  wouJd  go  through  their  dinner  with  ns.  Well,  wt 
hare  higb  authoiitr  for  saving  the  Ethiopian  cannot  change  his 
skin ;  we  cannot  change  the  nature  and  characteristioE  of  race, 
Bod  benoe  we  muat  learn  to  respect  each  other  in  our  separate 
linea  ;  even  if  we  do  take  our  pleasures  sadly,  still  they  are  plea- 

The  Sociel^  is  happy  in  havii^  amonpits  more  prominent  mem- 
ben  inch  men  aa  Um.  Camilla  Benurdin  and  Eugene  Delamane. 
Vde  indefatigable  and  ontiring  men  I  never  saw.  Need  I  sa 
tlieir  oonrteay  was  on  a  par  wit^  their  enervy,  and  thi 
Engliah  viaiton  had  every  reason  to  feel  gratified  with  their  re- 


bnt  in  which  five  managed  to  get ;  we  had  a  jibbing  horse,  the 
cut  came  down  on  the  springs  with  some  omin 
were  glad  to  be  deposited  at  the  railway  statioi 

I>unng  the  dinner  M.  Camille  Bernardin 
that  the  "  Journal  des  Roses"  wished  topreeentamedal 
the  one  offered  at  Brie,  a  very  handsome  one,  to  the  National  Base 
Bodetj,  to  be  competed  for  at  osi  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
salt  year,  I  believe  for  tlie  same  class — twen^-tour  Boses,  three 
of  each  Tariaty,  one  expanded,  one  half  blown,  and  the  ottker  '~ 

X  pleasantei  day,  taking  it  all  in  all,  I  have  not  spent  for  sc 
time,  and  shall  have  caose  grotefully  to  remember  Brie  and 
Bipomtion.— D.,  i)Mi 


NOTES  ON  OTRAWBEBHIES. 
IH  itplj  to  Mr.  Thomaa  Forman  on  page  2H,  where  he 
bcfiiu  Dj  ai^gesting  that  tiiose  who  give  tbeir  Strawberry 
expoieoce  ihoald  state  soil,  climate,  &c,,  I  might  suggest  it 
wooltl  hare  been  aa  well  if  he  had  carried  oat  his  own  mg- 
gestioiu,  especially  aa  he  has  written  in  a  man  Ihaii  oBaally 
etili^  tone. 

I  nerer  give  notes  about  StTSiWherriee  that  I  have  tried  only 
a  yeif.  I  have  had  Coxcomb  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
md  Bivers'  Eliza  four  seasoiu.  Under  certain  conditions 
Coxcomb  might  be  a  medium  season  variety,  but  I  have 
invariably  found  it  later  than  Sir  Joseph  Faxton,  Lucas, 
President,  or  in  fact  than  three-foortha  of  about  fifty  varieties 
of  Btiawberries  I  have  tried.  My  present  collection  with 
recent  additions,  after  catting  oat  inferior  sorta  and  dapli- 
cAtes,  numbers  thirtf-one  varieties.  I  planted  Coxcomb  in 
lows  hetween  Oooselierry  bashes  &nd  Cunanta  closely  pruned, 
and  I  gathered  some  Strawberries  only  two  days  ago.  Bivers' 
Eliza  is  the  better  Strawberry  and  latest  1  know  for  a|ijie  crop, 
very  large,  very  prolific ;  with  me  the  crop  from  onl >  lAst  year  s 
plants  is  extraordinary.  Traveller  and  Newton's  Seedling  aie 
the  oUier  decidedly  late  Strawberries,  all  of  which  this  late  year 
I  gathered  in  September.  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  picking  oS 
early  blossoms,  or  all  June  blossoma  off  some  sorts,  it  would  be 
quite  possibietohavefmitintbeendof  September  and  October ; 
but  qnery,  May  we  not  have  too  much  even  of  a  good  thing, 
just  as  I  see  many  gardens  spoilt  by  tbe  aoxioiu  delaie  to  have 


a  and  ont  of  season  ? 


CAMPANULA  ISOPHYLLA. 
I  spray  of  what  I  consider  one  of  the  n 


been  named  as  above  by  tb<i  sntborities  of  Eew,  but  I  am 


baphylla. 

doubtful  if  it  is  the  tme  species,  but  only  a  Tariety  of  C,  iso- 
phylla.  In  growth  it  is  pendant,  and  the  spraya  become  a 
mass  of  beautiful  porcelBln  blue  Sowers,  which  conldnue  in 
beauty  for  a  considerable  time.  If  yon  engrave  the  spray,  I 
am  sanguine  that  yon  will  place  befote  your  readErs  one  of  Ibo 
most  charming  plants  that  can  be  grown  either  for  brackets, 
the  margins  of  steges,  window  boxes,  or  vaiioos  other  decoratiTS 
purposes.  It  is  of  the  easiest  possible  cnltaie,  and  is  nearly 
or  quite  hardy, — J.  B.  B.,  JVorfA  Riding. 


THE  LONDON  PARKS. 

BATTHBaRA  PABK. 

Thb  picturesque  park  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  opposite 
Chelseft  ia  widely  noted  for  tlie  tasteful  manner  in  which  sab- 
tropical  and  carpet  bedding  are  carried  out,  and  even  in  this 
adverse  season  there  is  moch  to  admire.  The  great  clomps  of 
laa  are  not  qnite  so  impoeinf;  as  usual  owing  to  the 
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diminished  growlii  of  the  plants,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  other  exotics  employed  in  the  subtropical  garden,  such  as 
Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  and  Musas,  but  the  tall-growing  species  of 
Polygonum,  particularly  P.  Sieboldii,  are  especially  vigorous  and 
striltmg.  Funkias  have  also  succeeded  well  here  this  season, 
as,  indeed,  they  have  in  most  localities,  abundant  moisture 
being  evidently  their  chief  requirement.  Both  F.  subcordata 
and  F.  Sieboldiana  are  grown,  and  the  freedom  with  which 
they  flower  and  the  fine  foliage  (particularly  of  the  latter 
species),  render  them  extremely  serviceable  for  edging  large 
beds  of  Cannas  or  similar  plants.  A  bed  of  the  graceful  Bona- 
parteas  with  a  central  Dasylirion,  in  a  carpet  of  Sedum  glau- 
cum,  S.  acre  elegans,  and  Altemanthera  amoena  is  pretty,  the 
bright  colour  of  the  latter  pleasantly  relieving  the  softer  hues 
of  the  Sedwns.  In  another  portion  of  the  subtropical  garden 
is  a  charming  bed  of  Fuchsias  and  Kalosanthes,  Interspersed 
with  the  brilliant  ahowy  Tigridia  Pavonia,  and  ZMar  to  it  is 
a  clump  of  the  distinct  Polymnia  grandis,  sunoiuided  by 
Yeronioa  Andei80(Dii  variegata,  Pelargonium  Bobcrt  Bums,  and 
Bempervinim  tabulaeforme,  the  spaces  between  the  plants  being 
occupied  by  Heliotropes.  An  elliptical  bed  of  Grevillea  lobusta 
is  also  noticeable.  Beneath  the  GreviUeas  is  the  pretty  foliage 
of  the  variegated  Vine,  and  around  them  are  bands  of  Lonicera 
reticulata  aurea,  Altemanthera  magniflca,  and  Stellaria  gra- 
minea  anrea. 

Of  the  carpet  beds  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  subtropical 
garden,  near  tibie  lake,  are  deserving  of  notice.    Three  beds  there 
are  always  attractive — a  small  oircle  between  two  long  beds. 
The  two  long  beds  are  similar  ia  dengn.    In  the  centre  are 
small  ellipses  of  Altemantbeia  paronychoides,  maxgined  with 
Kleinaa  repens  in  a  ground  of  Mentha  Pulegium  gibraKarica, 
and  surrounded  by  bands  of  Altemanthera  amoena,  Sedum 
glaucum,  and  an  cage  of  Bchsverias.    The  circle  is  rather  dull 
in  appearance,  for  we  Geranium  molle  aureum  that  occupies 
the  centre  intermixed  with  Lobelias  has  not  coloured  well ; 
the  edging   consists  of  Hemiaria  glabra  and  Leucophyton 
Brownii.    A  short  distance  fpoin  the  Tigridias  already  men- 
tioned is  a  circular  bed  with  a  pietty  design  in  Altemanthera 
amoena  on  aground  of  Mesembiryanthemum  cordifolium  varie- 
gatum,  Leucophyton  Brownii,  and  Pyrethmm  Parthenifolium 
aureum,  edged  with  Sedum  glaucum  and  Bcheverias,  a  plant  of 
8empervivum  canariense  ocoupyiug  the  centre ;  and  near  by 
is  another  circle  with  a  centre  of  Altemanthera  versicolor,  sur- 
rounded by  bands  of  Mesembiyanthemum  Boltii,  Iieucophyton, 
Altemanthera  amoena,  A.  paronychoides,  the  golden  Stellaria, 
Sedum  glauciun,  and  Echeveria — a  most  pleasing  and  artistic 
combination  of  colours.    The  oblong  beds  near  the  mounds 
covered  with  Antennarias  are  tasteful ;  a  chain  of  Pyrethrum 
extends  down  the  centre  of  each,  and  the  small  circles  thus 
formed  are  planted  ^ternately  with  Altemanthera  amoena  and 
A.  versicolor,  then  follows  a  broad  band  of  Mentha  and  an 
edge  of  Feverfew,  the  elegant  Stonecrop,  Altemanthera  amoena, 
and  Bcheverias.    In  addition  to  those  we  have  noticed  the 
visitor  will  find  several  pretty  designs  round  the  refreshment 
rooms  near  the  river,  and  the  "  coffin  beds  "  on  the  road  to  the 
Albert  Bridge  entrance  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  equally 
eo  are  the  grand  lines  of  Anemone  japonica  alba ;  the  Yuccas 
(flaccida),  too,  near  the  rockery  are  very  beautiful.     The 
general  appearance  of  the  park  is  excellent  and  reflects  great 
credit  upon  Mr.  Bogers  and  his  able  assistants. 


Bcheverias.  The  beds  of  flowering  plants  are  mostly  edged  with 
Pelargonium  Daybreak,  Viola  Blue  BeU,  and  Stellaria  graminea 
aurea;  the  centres  being  occupied  with  Pelargoniums.  One 
long  ribbon  border  near  the  road,  is  very  attractive.  At  the 
back  is  a  line  of  Polygonum  orientale,  in  front  of  that  Ane- 
mone japonica  and  hortensis  flowering  most  profusely ;  next 
rows  of  Pelargonium  Edward  Sutton  and  Mrs.  Holden,  and  a 
mixed  edge  of  Lobdias  and  double  Pyrethrams.  This  park  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rogers,  but  the  management  is 
entrosted  to  Mr.  Brown,  who  maintains  it  in  excellent  eon- 
dition. — L.  C. 


KBNNINGTON    PAKK. 

Although  this  park  is  of  small  extent  the  bedding  merits 
flome  attention,  owing  to  its  neat  and  bright  appearance  and 
the  simplidty  of  the  designs.    The  princi^  beds  occupy  that 
portion  of  the  park  near  the  Kennington  Road,  and  are  in  two 
large  oblong  turfed  divisions,  one  on  each  side  of  the  lodge, 
and  another  extends  down  the  centre  of  the  park  at  right 
angles  with  the  ahove.    The  central  space  in  each  division  is 
sunk  below  the  level  of  the  paths,  and  the  large  beds  there 
situated  are  planted  with  subtropical  and  flowering  plants ; 
on  the  higher  portion  are  small  circles  and  long  beds  of  flower- 
ing plants,  and  at  each  angle  is  a  carpet  bed.    Each  opposite 
pair  of  the  latter  are  similar  in  design,  and  all  are  pretty.  One 
has  a  ground  of  Stellaria  graminea  aurea,  a  central  ciix:le  of 
Altemanthera  versicolor  surrounded  by  fine  lines  of  Feverfew 
and  Hemiaria  glabra ;  two  smaller  circles  of  Altemanthera 
amoena  on  each  side  of  this,  and  an  edge  of  the  same  Alteman- 
thera and  Sedum  glaucum.    Another  bed  has,  in  place  of  the 
Stellaria,  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  varicgatum,  small 
circles  of  Altemanthera  amoena,  and  bands  of  Mentha,  Feverfew, 
and  Altemanthera  versicolor,  margined  with  Sedum  glaucum  and 


HARPENDEN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

The  first  Exhibition  of  this  newly  esteblished  Socie^  was  held 
on  Thursday,  September  11th,  in  Rothamstead  Park,  Harp«id€B, 
and  within  the  shadow  of  the  famous  laboratory  of  Messn. 
Lawes  ft  Gilbert,  whose  patient  and  kmg-oontmued  rese^shes  m 
the  cause  of  agriculture  have  conferred  ImmenBe  benefits,  not 
only  on  all  cultivators  of  the  soU,  but  on  the  whole  cmliaed 
world  :  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  long  ere  this  the  ^mwit 
of  practical  hortioultttre,  so  closely  allied  with  the  bot«&i«l  mA 
of  the  Rothamstead  Institution,  should  not  have  received  poWic 
recognition  in  the  locality.  However,  the  matter  has  at  toi^ 
heen  taken  up  by  several  able  and  spirited  hcoticnltonsto  of  tte 
neighbourhood,  and  a  Society  formed  mider  the  Presidency  ef 
Mr.  Lawes,  the  Committee  having  also  the  valuable  sernoM  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Dumford  aa  Chairman,  and  the  success  achieted  on 
Thursday  augurs  well  for  the  permanency  of  the  gathenng. 

The  principal  mawfaees  were  tastefully  decorated,  and  the  toirt 
enaembU  of  the  largest,  which  was  devoted  chiefly  to  plants,  WM 
very  effective.  The  planU,  although  not  large  nor  extowjs^ 
shown,  contained  a  very  good  collection  from  C.  R.  Fenwick,  Isq., 
High  FuB,  Harpenden  (gardener,  Mr.  Underwood),  who  was  fim. 
Mr.  Fenwick  was  also  first  for  six  f ohage  plants  with  well  groy 
and  healthy  spechnens  of  Bonapartea  gracilis.  Yucca  ciffrtfota 
variegata,  Croton  pictum,  C.  ISelsoni,  and  Latama  bortonm 
The  best  six  Ferns  also  came  from  Mr.  Fenwick,  who  had  hand- 
Bome  and  well-coloured  plants  of  Adiantum  traperifonne,  A.  coa» 
cinnum  latum,  A.  cuneatum,  Asplenium  Hidus,  GymnogranaBS 
chrysophylla,  and  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata.  For  a«  Tuberous 
Begonias  Mrs.  Waide,  Harpenden  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  immeff),  wm. 
first,  having  fine  plants  of  the  best  varieties.  In  FuchsiM  afiae 
bushy  plant  of  Avalanche,  with  enormous  double  purple  flowBi, 
in  the  first-prize  lot  from  Mis.  Waide  was  ^ery  attradava^ 
excellent  collection  of  Caladiums,  not  for  competition,  came  from 
Mr.  W.  Valentines  of  Bramingham,  Luton.  Coleuses  ws«  well 
shown  and  in  high  colour,  and  amongst  the  inter  oZij  was  a 
remarkable  Orange  tree  about  2^  feet  high  from  H.  T.  H<»g«J» 
Esq.,  Harpenden,  literally  laden  with  clusters  of  large  npe  ftntt. 
said  to  be  the  Myrtle-leaved  variety,  but  the  specific  naiae  of 
which  I  could  not  ascertain.  A  peck  measure  would  Jiwmy 
contain  the  froit,  which  were  all  ripe.  Mr.  J.  Watson  of  ». 
Albans  showed  some  good  seedling  Begonias  of  his  o^^,^f°55 
in  all  shades  from  pure  white  to  deep  crimson.  Six  CockscoiaM 
from  Mr.  Toulmin  showed  good  cultural  ekill- 

Cut  Roses  were  staged,  but  not  for  corapetiticm,  ^**"'*; 
William  Paul  A  Son  of  Waltham  Cross  and  Mr.  E.  P.  rancis  oi 
Hertford,  and  both  being  "at  home"  the  blooms  were  fresh  ana 
the  colours  good.  Messra.  Paul  had  Alfred  Colomb^Star  of  Wal- 
tham, Le  Havre,  Gabriel  Toui  '  "" 
Houtte,  Baronne  de  Rothschild 

Standard,  Catherine  Mermet,  S^..,^- , 

Verdier,  Due  de  Montpensier,  and  Marie  Baumann  m  good  WMf 
also  a  smaU,  well-shaped,  clear  white  bloom  of  Mabel  MomMO. 
There  is,  however,  less  in  this  Rose  than  its  reputed  a««™'J 
the  Baroness,  and  it  is  not  up  to  the  show  standard  althosg" 
good  garden  Rose.  It  is  wonderfuUy  suggestive  of  my  own 
Princess  Louise,  which  was  raised  by  crossing  Madame  moi  RJ 
VirginaL  Messrs.  Paul  also  showed  Duchess  of  Bedford  mvoj 
fine  autumn  condition,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  so  goo^/^ 
also  a  free  autumnal  bloomer.    Mr.  Francis  had  clean  and  wgn- 


coloured  blooms  of  John  Hopper,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  Paul  ^^qnjo 
(almost  invariably  fine  andfin  show  condition  in  the  »n*J™^» 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Dr.  Andiy,  ai^  »«^ 
Marie  Verdier.  For  twelve  Roees,  single  blooms,  m.  W.  J  w 
tines,  Bramingham,  was  first,  and  for  the  twenty-fom.  DWOTb 
A.  Flower,  Esq.,  The  Hyde,  Luton,  was  to  the  front,  ius  s»b» 
containing  good  blooms  of  Mai^ehal  Kiel  and  Baron  ^^^^f^ 
Dahlias  were  for  the  season  respectably  shown  by  Mr.  J-^*[ 
Bhaw  of  Harpenden,  who  was  first  both  for  twelve  «?,^.6^^^^®°"S 
Mr.  Henshaw  had  also  an  extra  stand  of  Pompon,  LUiputaan,Mj* 


Chauviere.  For  twelve  Victoria  Asters  and  twelve  vn^'^^'rrj 
Mr.  Flower  was  first,  and  for  the  former  Mr.  Henshaw  «e^ 
For  she  Victoria  Asters  Mr.  Henshaw  was  first  The  cwbb  «• 
dmner  table  deeoiations  was  well  contested,  the  «^™^2 
I  quiring  tables  6  feet  by  3  feet  9  inches  completely  »A  »>'  «* 
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penoQs  8o  anangMl  as  to  show  the  beet  zneanB  of  utilising  frait 
and  fiowen  in  their  adomiiient.  In  most  of  the  exhibits  scarlet 
and  mnwwHi  of  bright  colour  were  dominant  and  the  tables  were 
{wofnaelT  loaded,  bnt  in  the  displaj  made  by  Miss  Henshaw  Hght- 
ness  and  the  lighter  tones  prevailea.  Idss  Martha  Elmes  of  Cole- 
wood,  Harpendea,  was  plaoed  Ant,  Mis.  J.  Mardale  of  Hsrpenden 
second,  and  Miss  Henshaw  third.  In  ont  flowers  sonw  fine  Zonal 
Fbiamninms  were  shown  by  Mr.  Fenwidc  j  Masterpieoe,  Kleoa, 
and  ViTid  beine  yery  fine,  the  indiyidoal  blooms  oi  the  former 
exceeding  2  inches  in  diameter. 

Fniit  was  not  largely  shown,  bnt  the  ooUeetion  from  Mr.  G. 
Bollard,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Tonimin,  Esq.,  Childwick  Park,  was 
yery  creditable.  Mr.  Pollard  showed  Black  Hamburgh  grapes, 
&t.  Michael  Oranges  (of  refreshing  odour  and  colour),  Pine  Apple 
NectszineB,  Green  Gage  Ploms,  and  Morello  Cherries.  The  Black 
Hambnrgh  Grapes  fiom  James  Lyde.  Esq.,  Ajott,  St  Lawrence 
(gardener,  Mr.  Ohnter),  and  tbs  angle  bunch  of  Golden  Queen 
fipom  Mr.  Fenwick  were  excellent.  For  a  Melon  Mr.  J.  Oakley, 
lAwroice  End,  Lnton,  was  first  with  a  large  and  prime  Littfe 
Heath,  and  Mr.  Valentines  second  with  Scarlet  Gtem. 

Vegetables  were  good,  vad  especially  in  the  cottages'  depart- 
tiae  tent  allotted  to  the  latter  being  well  fmnished: 
Autumn  Giant  Oaulifiower  being  notably  prominent  ana 
.....^...^,  but  upon  the  whole  the  yegetables  of  fierts  were  not 
eqnal  to  those  from  the  adjoining  oonBty  of  Bedford.  For  the 
collection  in  thegaideners'  class  Mr.  C.  Sibley,  gardener  to  H.  T. 
Hodgson,  Esq.,  Harpeaden,  was  first.  For  a  trace  of  Oncambers 
most  of  tJie  competftors  staged  Telegraph  in  fine  oondition,  and  in 
MTveial  instances  20  inches  long,  tiie  first  prize  being  awarded  to 
MEr.  Vafentine,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Toolsun.  Onions  were 
large,  bsrt  m  nearly  all  cases  unsound.  The  best  Peas  shown  con- 
siBted  of  Bupxeme,  Veitch's  Perfection,  Omega,  Ne  Plus  tJltm,  and 
Gbnnoisseur.    Magnum  Bonum  Potato  was  also  generally  good. 

la  the  misoellaBeons  exhibits  Mr.  J.  Willis  of  the  Rothamstead 
Labonrfwy,  the  oovrteous  Secretary  of  the  Society,  showed  forty 
aiteiiahiy  Bwnnted  botenical  specmiens  of  dried  British  plants, 
eyinong  great  neatness  in  manipulation.  The  Judges  testified 
their  appreciation  of  his  work  by  awarding  an  extra  prize.  Mr.  J. 
WataoQ  of  St.  Alban's  showed  a  yery  simple  and  cheap  suspension 
bofler,  a  great  improyement  on  the  old  wedge-ehapea  apparatus. 
The  boiler  is  said  to  be  safe  and  lasting,  and  so  it  appears,  and  is 
Bsod  oan  be  easihjr  kept  going  for  twelyeor  fonrteen  hours  without 
atteation-Hk  yeritable  boon  to  amateur  stokers.  The  manage- 
of  tbe  fiarpeadan  Show  was  unexoeptnmal,  and  the  Show  as 

ftiBt  attempt  a  snocess.    I  tmst  it  may  be  so  financially,  but 

is  has  tadced  been  a  bad  season  for  the  experiment  of  a  new 
shoir  when  so  many  of  the  old  societies  wilLfrom  want  of  funds, 
ba  ooBipeUed  pr6bsl)Iy  to  dose  their  doore.^T.  Laxtov,  B^df&rd, 


THE  ROSE  ELECTION. 

I  SHALL  be  glad  to  leceiye  all  replies  to  the  two  questions  at 
ike  latest  by  the  27th  of  September.  I  repeat  the  questions. 
1,  Newer  exhibition  yarieties.  Name  the  Itest  thirty-six  Roses 
for  exhibition  purposes  introduced  stnce  1871,  not  including 
tfaftt  year ;  distinguish  the  best  aad  second  best  twelve,  2, 
Name  the  thirty  best  garden  Boses  for  all  purposes,  dis- 
tiagnishiikg  the  best  aad  secoiid  best  ten.'-JofiCPH  Himton, 


liOTKS  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GABDENING. 

Baxp  foggy  mornings  and  shortening  days  warn  us  that  the 
winter  is  again  approaching,  although  we  can  truly  say  that  as 
yet  we  faaye  had  no  sammer ;  it  is  now  too  late  to  expect  any.  and 
it  is  necessary  to  make  preparations  for  another  year,  whicn  we 
an  hope  may  be  drier,  brighter,  and  warmer.  Flower  beds  haye 
net  been  so  oright  ana  gay  as  usual,  the  Potato  crop  has  in  many 
instanoes  been  very  nearly  destroyed.  Vegetable  Miurrows  haye 
not  set  freely,  a  total  absence  of  ripe  Tomatoes,  French  Beans 
yenr  late,  ana  many  other  things  entirely  out  of  seasou.  Not- 
wid^standing  these  drawbacks  we  must  commence  again,  and  the 
commencement  of  a  new  year  in  the  garden  begins  with  the 
autumn.  It  is  before  the  summer  occupants  are  remoyed  or 
destroyed  that  we  should  note  the  faults  and  failures  of  the  past 
with  a  yiew  to  finding  a  remedy  in  the  future.  It  is  much  easier 
to  learn  this  in  the  garden  by  actual  observation  than  anywhere 
else.  Those  combinations  of  colours  which  are  most  pleasing 
should  be  noted.  These  are  minor  points,  which  if  carefully  done 
now  will  saye  an  amount  of  labour,  thought,  and  time  another 
year.  Cuttings  of  most  plants  may  yet  be  taken  olF,  and  if 
plaoed  in  heat  will  strike  readily.  Should  there  be  any  fear  of 
frost  and  the  old  plants  are  wanted  for  another  season  they 
should  be  lifted  ana  placed  in  the  smallest  pots  it  is  possible  to 
place  their  roots  In.  Those  cuitings  struck  in  the  open  ground 
should  be  potted  at  once. 

Grebkhovsb. — This  house  should  now  be  prepared  to  reoeire 
the  winter  occupants.  The  stages  and  all  woodwork  should  be 
well  cleaned,  and  sueh  plants  as  Ericas,  Epacrises,  Azaleas,  Ca- 


mellias, &C.,  that  haye  been  plaoed  out  of  doora  to  ripen  their 
growths  idkonld  now  be  returned.  Bulbs  for  early  forcing  should 
be  now  potted.  The  small  Roman  Hyacinth  is  inyaluable  for 
blooming  towards  Christmas,  when  flowers  are  yery  scarce.  The 
flowerSj  which  are  smaller  than  the  ordinary  Hyacinth,  are  pro- 
duced m  great  profusion,  each  bulb  throwing  up  three  or  four 
spikes  of  delicately  soented  dear  white  blossoms.  Five  or  six 
bulbs  should  be  potted  in  a  6-inch  pot.  Light  loam,  plenty  of 
paad,  and  rich  \etJL  soil  or  dried  cow  manure  is  suitable.  Place 
the  pots  in  a  frwne  or  near  a  wall,  and  cover  them  over  with  cocoa* 
nut  fibre  to  the  depth  of  4  or  5  inohes.  In  the  course  of  a  montk 
if  examined  the  bulbs  will  be  found  to  have  commenced  jpHX)wing* 
The  strongest  should  then  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  ror  a  few 
days  prior  to  introducing  them  to  a  warmer  structure  to  accelerate 
their  fiowering.  If  cut  blooms  are  required  a  number  of  bulba 
may  be  placed  cloeely  together  in  shallow  boxes,  aad  when  in 
bloom  may  be  moved  to  a  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory  to  cut 
as  required.  If  a  good  display  of  Hyacinths  is  desired  to  follow 
the  Roman  the  single  varieties  are,  as  a  rule,  by  far  the  best  to 
depend  apoa.  Many  good  varieties  are  to  be  purchased  tolerably 
cheap.  The  followmg  are  all  reliable  varistiaB,  and  as  some  of 
them  are  naturally  earlier  in  blooming  than  the  othen  they  will 
form  an  uninterrupted  succession  ^-~Alba  Maxima,  Baroness  Van 
Tuyll,  Grandeur  4  Merveille,  Madame  Van  der  Hoop,  and  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands.  Of  the  various  shades  of  blue,  Argus,  Baron 
Van  Tuyll,  Charles  Dickens,  Grand  LUas,  Couronne  de  Celle^ 
Leonidas,  Marie,  and  Mimosa.  Of  single  reds,  Gigantea,  Mn. 
Beecher  Stowe,  Norma,  Omement  de  la  Nature,  Solfaterre,  and 
Von  Schiller.  The  above  are  chosen  principally  for  their  cheap- 
ness.  The  whole  of  them  will,  if  good  bulbs  sre  received  and 
grown  well,  throw  up  handsome  flower  spikes,  mora  particularly 
the  blue  varieties.  For  eighteen  varieties  for  exhibition  the  follow- 
ing may  be  selected  >— Fabiola,  creamy  pink ;  Gigantea.  delicate 
rose;  Macanlay.  rose^  with  carmine  stnpe;  Von  Sohilier,  deep* 
salmon  pink ;  Alba  Maxima,  pure  white ;  Grandeur  k  Merveille^ 
blush  ^diito  ;  La  Grandesse.  pure  white,  and  the  finest  of  ite 
class ;  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  pure  white  :  Blondin,  silveiv 
grey ;  Charles  Dickens,  Hlac  ;  Csar  Peter,  pale  lavender  ;  De 
CandoUe,  reddish  lilac :  General  Havelock,  neaarly  black ;  Grand 
lilas,  porcelain  blue ;  King  of  the  Blues,  dark  blue :  Lord  Derb^r, 
clear  asase  blue ;  Ida,  clear  primrose ;  and  Koh-i-Noor,  a  semi- 
double,  bright  salmon  pink.  Six  good  single  Tulips  are  to  be 
found  m  Joost  Van  Vondel,  Keyzars  Kroon,  ftoserpine,  Vermilion 
Brillant,  White  Pottebaker,  and  Van  der  Neer.  Both  the  double 
and  single  varieties  of  Van  Thols  and  the  Toumesols  are  most 
useful  for  forcing.  But  all  these  make  but  a  fleeting  display  when 
forced  very  rapidly.  They  should  be  removed  to  a  colder  house- 
as  soon  as  the  flower  buds  are  discernible.  Both  the  double 
Roman  Nareissus  and  Paper  White  are  excellent  for  forcing  if 
potted  at  once,  but  Gloriosa,  Grand  Monarque,  Newton,  and  Soliel 
d'Or  are  grand  varieties  to  form  a  succession.  The  most  important 
poiwt  with  all  bulbs  is  to  pot  them  early. 

WOBK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHBir  OA&aEN. 

POTATOis  are  in  some  localities  mach  diseased.  Any  yet  re» 
maininff  in  the  ground  should  be  taken  up  in  favourable  weather, 
separaung  the  diseased  tuben  and  those  required  for  planting. 
The  latter  tubers  should  be  placed  thinly  on  a  dry  floor  or  on  lattice 
shelves  in  a  cool,  airy,  and  dry  shed.  The  late  varieties  will  not 
be  ready  for  lifting  for  some  time.  The  vacant  ground  may  be 
forked  over  and  planted  with  early  Cabbages,  whioh  will  be  very 
accepteble  as  the  Potato  suppl]r  »  hkely  to  be  short ;  indeed^  a 
good  supply  of  greens  in  spring  is  sure  to  be  appreciated.  Thin- 
ning late  Turnips  must  be  attended  to.  and  wmter  Spinach  and 
Onions  will  require  simUar  attention.  Tne  principal  object  in  this 
department  will  be  clearing  the  ground  of  Peas  and  Beans  and 
destroying  weeds.  If  LettQce  seed  was  sown  as  advised  in  lato 
July  tbe  plants  will  now  be  fit  to  thin  out  to  about  6  inches  dis» 
tance  apart,  and  if  the  plants  are  in  the  open  thejr  should  be 
pricked  out  in  frames  so  as  to  become  well  established  before 
winter,  but  the  Hghto  must  not  be  employed  until  the  weather  is 
frosty.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  Endive  for  spring.  Lettuces 
and  Endive  may  also  be  planted  at  the  foot  of  walls  so  as  to 
afford  an  early  spring  supply.  Onions  that  have  been  token  up 
should  be  plaoed  under  cover  and  stowed  away  thinly  in  a  dry 
room  or  on  shelves,  stringing  the  larger  bulbs  or  tying  them  in 
banches.  Take  advantege  of  dry  days  to  tie  up  Lettuces  and 
Endive  and  to  earth  up  Celery  as  required.  Sow  Badish  seed 
upon  a  warm  border,  which  with  protection  in  severe  weather  will 
afford  a  supply  till  a  late  period.  Mustard  and  Cress  must  soon 
be  sown  under  glass. 
Fori^ng  Department.— A.  first  sowing  of  French  Beans  should 
,  now  be  made  in  9  or  10-inch  pots.  Fill  the  pots  three  parts  with 
I  rich  rather  strong  loam.  Place  six  or  eight  beans  around  the 
sides  of  each  about  an  inch  deep,  and  stand  the  pots  in  a  house  or 
pit,  the  nearer  the  glass  the  better.  When  the  plants  are  above 
the  nm  of  the  pote  earth  up  with  some  rich  compost.  The  tem- 
perature should  be  (MJP  at  night   falling  to  tdP  in  the  morning  ; 
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60<>  to  65®  hj  day  by  artaficial  means,  and  7b^  to  80?  with  sun  and 
air.  Water  will  onlj  be  required  moderately  nntil  the  plants  are 
flowering^  when  it  mnst  be  freely  supplied,  and  also  weak  liquid 
manure.    Osbom's  Forcing  is  one  of  the  best  varieties. 

HARDT  FRUIT  GARDBF. 

In  an  ordinary  season  but  little  requires  to  be  done  in  this  de- 
partment at  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  attending 
carefully  to  ripening  fruit  of  Yarious  kinds.  This  year  the  wood 
continues  growing,  and  must  be  restrained  by  frequent  stooping. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  growing  very  vigorously.  Shoots 
intended  for  next  year's  bearing  should  be  stopped  at  a  length  of 
about  12  inches,  which  will  to  some  extent  act  as  a  check  on  the 
growth,  laterals  being  pinched  at  the  first  joint.  Although  root- 
pruning  under  ordinary  circumstances  should  be  performed  when 
the  leaves  are  beginning  to  fall,  in  seasons  like  the  present  it  \b 
better  done  earlier,  with  a  view  to  check  late  growth  and  secure  if 
poesible  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  After  the  fruit  is  gathered  the 
soil  should  be  removed  from  the  roots  of  those  trees  that  are  grow- 
ing too  vigorously,  shortening  back  some  of  the  strongest  roots, 
and  take  out  a  trench  parallel  with  the  wall,  the  distance  being 
regulated  by  the  vigour  of  the  trees.  The  old  soil  should  be 
picked  out  nom  amongst  the  roots  without  disturbing  them  too 
much,  and  be  replaced  with  fresh  rather  strong  loam,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  tenth  of  chalk  or  old  mortar  rubbish  and  a 
sprinkling  of  half-inch  bones.  The  trees  should  be  syringed 
every  day  for  a  few  days  if  the  weather  be  bright,  and  a  good 
watering  given  the  roots  after  adding  the  fresh  material,  mulch- 
ing the  smfaoe  with  short  manure.  Plums  and  Apricots  may  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,  they  being  too  vigorous  for  fruiting 
satisfactorily.  It  is  important  that  it  be  done  whilst  the  trees 
have  leaves,  so  that  fresh  roots  may  be  emitted  before  winter 
ready  to  support  the  blossom  and  fruit  in  due  season.  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly 
ripe.  If  gathered  too  soon  they  shrivel,  and  if  allowM  to  remain 
too  long  on  the  trees  the  flavour  is  deteriorated.  Autumnal 
Baspbenies  promise  well,  and  will  prove  exceedingly  useful  if  the 
weather  should  be  at  all  favourable.  This  crop  is  not  so  general 
as  it  deserves.  All  that  is  required  is  an  open  situation,  the  soil 
well  enriched ;  and  as  soon  as  the  fruiting  season  is  over  the  canes 
should  all  be  cut  down  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  carefully 
selecting  the  young  canes  in  spring,  cutting  away  all  those  that 
are  weak. 

FRT7IT  HOUSES. 

MeUmt. — The  latest  plants  will  be  showing^  both  staminate  and 
pistillate  flowers.  The  first  fruits  may  renuiin  if  the  object  be  to 
get  the  crop  quickly  off,  or  they  may  be  removed  and  the  fruit  on 
uie  second  laterals  waited  for,  provided  the  requisite  degree  of 
heat  is  at  command.  The  latter  course  is  advisable  where  space 
is  not  an  object  and  a  full  crop  is  desired.  Do  not  earth  up  the 
roots  till  after  the  fruits  are  set  and  swelling.  Fire  heat  will  be 
necessary  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  70^  to  76°,  rising  with  sun 
heat  to  80°  or  86°.  Be  sparing  with  water,  employing  the  syringe 
only  on  bright  warm  days,  and  then  in  the  early  part  of  the  aft^- 
noon.  Considerable  attention  will  now  be  necessary  to  plants  just 
swelling  their  fruits  in  guarding  against  canker  and  preventing 
the  cracking  of  the  fruits.  Fresh  slacked  lime  applied  on  the  first 
appearance  of  canker  will  subdue  it.  A  lessened  supply  of  water 
both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere  is  the  proper  remedy  for 
cracked  fruits,  or  cutting  the  shoot  half  way  through  a  few  joints 
below  the  fruit  in  the  case  of  very  vigorous  plants.  Wet  the 
foliage  of  plants  growing  in  pits  and  frames  as  little  as  possible, 
and  water  only  at  the  roots  to  prevent  fiaggintr.  Benew  or  reno- 
vate the  linings  to  finish  off  the  crop  directly  we  heat  is  found  to 
be  on  the  wane,  and  employ  a  covermg  on  cold  nights. 

Pinet. — When  exterior  conditions  are  favourable  ventilate  freely 
all  Pine  structures  containing  young  growing  stock,  also  those  in 
which  the  plants  are  expected  to  provide  the  spring  and  early  snm- 
mer  supply  of  fruit  next  year.  In  order  to  maintain  the  stnrdy  habit 
and  healthful  appearance  which  plants  assume  at  this  period  it 
will  be  necessary  in  conjunction  with  free  ventilation  to  maintain 
the  heat  at  the  roots  steady  at  about  80°,  watering  whenever  the 
plants  require  it,  employing  weak  liquid  manure,  and  instead  of 
sprinkling  overhead  merely  sprinkling  the  pathways,  Ao,  morning 
and  evening.  Except  to  prevent  the  temperature  flailing  below 
60^  no  fire  heat  is  necessary.  Plants  lately  potted  may  be  allowed 
10^  to  16°  more  heat  at  the  roots  in  order  to  stimulate  them  to 
penetrate  the  fresh  nuterial.  Suckers  reoentiy  started  should  as 
Boon  as  well  rooted  be  raised  near  to  the  glass,  bringing  them  on 
very  gradually.  Fruiting  plants  should  have  a  night  temperature 
of  70°,  and  80°  to  90°  during  the  day,  closing  at  86°. 

Cucumbert. — Keep  young  plants  near  the  gutss  to  ensure  a  sturdy 
growth,  and  pinch  out  the  growmg  point  at  the  second  leaf  if  the 
plants  are  to  be  trained  with  more  than  one  stem.  It  is  important 
that  the  shoots  on  the  stem  in  either  case  be  rubbed  off  until  the 
plants  have  a  clear  stem  to  the  trellis,  when  they  may  be  allowed 
to  make  side  shoots  for  bearing.  Continue  the  preparation  of  fer- 
menting material  where  that  is  employed  for  bottom  heat :  manure 
will  require  to  be  turned  every  .three  or  four  days,  while  tan 
will  only  require  turning  once,  and  that  as  soon  as  it  is  fairly 
warmed  thzongh.    In  forming  the  beds  whatever  material  is  em- 


ployed tread  it  well  down.  Use  the  syringe  sparingly,  giving  a 
Ught  syringing  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  attemoon  on  bright 
days,  but  moderate  moisture  must  be  secured  by  sprinkling  in  the 
morning  every  available  surface,  and  damping  down  before  night- 
faU.  l%e  temperature  should  be  maintained  at  70°  to  76°  bv  arti- 
ficial means,  falling  b^  through  the  night,  and  allowing  an  adyanoe 
to  80°,  86°,  or  90^  from  sun  heat,  closing  at  80°.  In  pits  and  frames 
the  temperature  must  be  maintained  by  renovating  the  linings  ss 
necessary,  and  employ  night  coverings  to  prevent  too  gpreat  dimi- 


band  the  sun  heat  as  much  as  possible  by  early  closing. 

PLANT  HOUBBS. 

Cyr««nAotiM.-— Cyclamens  should  have  every  encouragement  to 
make  free  growth  by  an  intermediate  temperature— viz.,  65°  to 
66°,  keeping  the  plants  near  to  the  ^lass,  and  supplying  them 
with  liquid  manure.  Seedlings  established  in  small  pots  should 
be  shifted  as  they  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  or  plants  as  yet  in  the 
seed  pan  should  be  potted  off  singly  in  8-inch  pots  as  soon  u 
they  can  be  handled.  Employ  good  loam  with  about  a  sixth  of 
sand,  placing  the  plants  near  the  glass  in  a  pit  or  other  structan 
warmer  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  Chrysanthemums  should 
have  their  final  staking  and  tying.  The  ordinary  upright  bush 
fashion  is  the  best  for  general  purposes,  usingas  many  stakes  as 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  in  form.  Where  good  blooms 
are  wanted  all  the  small  lateral  side  branches  should  be  removed 
from  the  principal  shoots,  retaining  the  latter  in  numbers  propor- 
tionate to  the  size  of  flowers  required.  Three  to  five  shoots  with 
the  fiowers  thinned  to  one  to  each  shoot  will  afford  good  blooms, 
or  for  very  large  blooms  one  shoot  and  bloom  only  should  be 
retained ;  even  the  small  varieties  should  be  thinned,  the  blooms 
in  consequence  being  finer.  Afford  plenty  of  liquid  manure  bnt 
not  too  strong,  and  syringe  overhead  every  afternoon  if  the 
weather  be  brient.  The  principal  stock  of  bulbs  should  be  potted 
if  not  ab%ady  done.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  ashes  under 
a  wall  where  protection  can  be  afforded  from  frost  and  heavy 
rain. 

Azaleas  that  flowered  early  will  have  completed  their  growth 
long  since.    If  they  have  been  outdoors  they  must  at  once  be 
placed  under  glass  m  a  light  airy  position  in  a  oool  house,  from 
which  they  may  be  removal  into  the  forcing  house  from  a  month 
to  six  weeks  before  they  are  required  to  flower.    Varieties  suitable 
for  forcing  to  produce  flowers  for  cutting  and  for  conservatory 
decoration  are  A.  Borsig,  double  white  and  sweet  scented ;  Naids- 
siflora,  double  white,  sweet  scented:  the  old  alba,  still  one  of  the 
best  for  this  purpose ;  Fielder's  Wnite ;  Raphael,  double  white, 
sweet  scented ;   vittata  elegans,  white  with  red  edge ;  smoena 
and  its  variety  Caldwelli,  crimson ;  Jean  Vervaene,  rosy  pink 
tipped  with  white,  promises  to  force  well,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
best  Indian  Azaleas.    Plants  subjected  to  forcing  do  not  requhe 
much  training  or  tying,  but  later  plants  should  at  once  be  tied 
into  the  requ&ed  shape.    The  plants  if  placed  outdoors  must  be 
housed  before  they  become  saturated  by  rain.    Camellias  that 
have  been  placed  outdoors  after  their  buds  were  set  should  be 
taken  in  before  there  is  danger  from  frost  or  drenching  rain, 
either  of  which  will  cause  the  buds  to  drop.    If  the  plants  are 
infested  with  scale  they  should  have  a  thorough  cleaning,  spong- 
ing the  leaves  on  both  sides,  which  adds  considerably  to  the 
appearance  of  the  plants.    Any  plants  that  have  aoanired  sn 
early-flowering  habit  and  have  the  buds  well  advanced  may  be 
brought  into  flower  with  a  temperature  of  50°.  Plants  that  have  not 
the  buds  so  forward  as  desirea  for  the  required  time  of  flowermg 
may  be  placed  in  a  house  which  is  kept  slightly  warmer  than  an 
ormnary  greenhouse,  with  a  little  moisture  in  the  atmosnhere, 
but  there  must  be  no  attempt  at  forcing,  or  the  flowers  will  pro- 
bably fall  before  they  open.    All  hardwooded  plants  must  be  at 
once  placed  in  their  winter  quarters.    The  Ughter  positions  should 
be  given  to  such  as  have  the  softest  leaves  and  make  growth  m 
the  winter,  as  Boronias,  Gompholobiums,  PhsBuocomas,  TremMf 
dras,  Pimeleas,  Leschenaultias,  the  latter  having  the  ^J^™* 
position,  as  the  temperature  for  them  should  not  often  fall  betow 
46°,  but  40°  is  sufficient  for  the  general  stock.    The  whole  of  tius 
class  of  plants  should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  do  not  crowd  them. 
Where  no  separate  house  or  houses  exist  for^wintering  Heatna 
they  should  be  placed  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  greenhonaa,  ix 
Cytisuses  well  advanced  for  flowering  be  placed  in  ge^^f '^ 
60°  being  ample,  they  come  into  flower  quickly  and  will  be  Toy 
useful,  and  the  flowering  of  Epacrises  may  be  accelerated  mj^ 
same  way.    Bogiera  gratissima  gives  termmal  and  axillary  troasa 
of  white  sweet-scented  flowers  at  this  season,  expanding,  more 
freely  in  gentle  warmth  than  in  a  greenhouse  ;  it  is  deserving  w 
extended  culture. 
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GrajBon  d(  Co.,  Bnry  St.  Edmunds.  —  Autumn  Cataiogue  of 
Bulbi. 

Samuel  Yates,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester. — Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Bulbs. 

S.  Dixon  &  Co.,  34,  Moorgate  Street,  London. —  Catalogue  of 
Dvteh  and  other  Bulbs. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  ^  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
ihat  no  one  will  write  priyatel^  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Boois  (/.  Mitchell).— The  *  Garden  Manual/*  post  free  Is.  8d.,  contains 
joformatiao  relative  to  the  culture  of  the  fruits  you  name,  also  of  yegetablee 
and  ftaristif  flowers. 

SSHIBITIHG  FZRKS  (ff.  M.  /*.).— Pterls  tremnla,  being  a  native  of  New 
Holland,  is  not  eligible  for  being  placed  in  competition  in  a  class  for  British 
Fenis. 

AORICULTXTRS  vertus  HORTICULTURS  {J.  MorgoM^  >im.).— By  employing 
the  land  (attaidied  to  your  boose  as  a  garden)  strictly  for  growing  flowers, 
fndt,  and  vegetables,  yon  woold  not  be  engaged  in  agricnltmie  but  horti- 
coltaxe.  As  to  obtaining  posnssion  of  the  land,  you  had  better  consult  a 
selicitar. 

Lapagkbia  ITnhbai;tht  {fl.  L.  F.).—!!  there  are  worms  in  the  tub  th«y 
xaay  be  brooght  to  the  surface  by  well  watering  the  soil  with  clear  lime 
water;  bat  the  chief  canae  of  the  foliage  turning  yellow  is,  we  apprehend,  a 
deficiency  of  support.  A  plant  so  large  can  scarcely  derive  sufflcient  nourish- 
nent  from  the  soil  in  a  tub  unless  the  tub  is  of  an  unusually  large  size.  The 
plant  should  be  planted  out,  but  as  that  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  the  great  mass  of  growth  aifized  to  the  roof,  yon  might  tilt  the 
tab  and  remove  a  portion  of  the  bottom  so  that  the  roots  might  pass  into 
tbe  ground  below,  which  should  be  made  good  by  the  addition  of  tinfy  loam, 
pestt,  and  charcoal.  If  you  can  do  this  your  plant  will  regain  Tigour,  but  if 
that  plan  is  not  practtcable  you  must  then  remove  as  much  of  the  soil  from 
the  tab  as  you  can  without  materially  disturbing  the  roots,  and  replace 
with  tnsh  compost,  to  be  top-dressed  with  decayed  oow  dung  or  other  well- 
decomposed  manore.  Applications  of  weak  and  perfectly  clear  soot  water 
wuaU  be  beneficial.  As  yon  say  the  tub  is  well  drained,  a  plant  so  large 
ean  scaraely  have  too  much  water  during  the  growing  season. 

Tritklkia  ukiflora  (A.  Jamer).— This  plant  is  not  only  quite  hardy 
wtien  planted  on  rockwork  as  you  have  been  informed,  but  succeeds  well  on 
the  krel.  If  planted  thickly  in  lines  or  beds  it  produces  a  very  pretty  effect 
eariy  in  the  season.  By  all  means  plant  bulbs  of  it  in  your  rockery,  placing 
not  \em  than  a  dosen  in  each  patch,  and  cover  them  about  9  inches  deep 
-with  light  sandy  soiL  You  may  plant  them  now,  or  as  soon  as  you  can 
obtain  them. 

SirocDLErr  Plaktb  vor  Bprdio  Bsddino  (A  Zad|r).— Echeverias  are 
srvenhooK  plants  and  would  be  injured  if  not  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the 
frosts  and  wet  of  winter  and  spring.  Some  of  the  Sempervivnms  are  hardy, 
acbch  as  8.  arachnoidenm,  8.  flagelliforme,  8.  globifemm,  8.  hlrtnm,  8.  men- 
tannm,  8.  pamllum,  and  8.  tectorum,  but  these  require  dry  positions  and 
weO-dnined  soiL  The  last  named  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  useful  for 
spring  bedding.  Rertnms  are  hardy,  and  some  of  them  are  very  useful  for 
fanning  dwsn  lines,  or  a  dose  groundwork  for  beds  in  spring  and  summer. 
A  few  of  the  most  useful  are  8.  acre  and  its  varieties  el^fans  and  aureum, 
6.  anglicum,  8.  lydium,  and  8.  glaacum. 

Ctclamxrb  akd  Sprimo-flowxring  FiiAHTB  (Idefn).-~The  Cyclamen 
plants  will  do  very  well  in  the  pit  you  name  provided  you  water  them  care- 
fully and  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  about  50°.  It  is  impossible  for 
OS  to  say  in  what  condition  the  conns  will  be  that  you  expect  from  the 
Contiaent,  but  they  will  require  great  care  in  watering  after  they  are  potted, 
and  even  then  yoa  must  not  be  surprised  if  yon  lose  some  of  them.  You 
would  succeed  much  better  t^  obtaining  plants  in  a  growing  state  from  an 
Bnglidi  nursery,  or  you  may  raise  plants  from  seed  which  sU  KngHsh  seeds- 
men at  rqmte  supply.  The  varieties  of  Cyclamen  persicum  grown  in  this 
ooon^  are  not  surpassed  if  equalled  by  any  grown  on  the  Continent.  The 
PtimoJas  should  be  placed  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  pit,  and  the  Cinerarias 
cannot  be  kept  too  cold  provided  they  are  safe  from  fkost.  They  succeed 
nmcfa  better  when  standing  on  a  base  of  moist  ashes  than  on  a  stage.  Not 
knowing  the  sise  and  condition  of  the  plants  we  cannot  tell  yon  when  they 
vfll  flower.  Cyclamens  and  Ftimnlas  may  be  had  in  flower  from  January 
onwards,  according  to  oanvenienoes  far  growing  them,  Cinerarias  following 
in  ICaich  and  ApriL 

SHRTTBS  AXn>  TRIES  VOR  A  GARDEN  IN  DORSETSHIRB  (L.  F.).— 
1,  Sh-ubs  /or  a  Peat  Border:— "Let  Rhododendrons  predominate,  taking 
eare  to  secure  a  fair  proportion  of  early  and  late-flowering  sorts.  Of 
early,  select  altadersnae,  A.  coodneum.  White  Gem,  Nobleanum  with  its 
ysrieUes,  cancasicnm,  0.  album,  0.  pictum,  Broughtoniannm,  WeUsianam, 
yesuvins^  ignescens,  ooriaoeum,  and  Blanche  Superbe.  Of  late,  Mrs.  John 
dutton,  John  Watersr,  Mrs.  Holford,  macrsnthum,  maximum  and 
its  vsrieties  album  and  purpureom.  Alarm,  Grand  Arab,  Bardayanum, 
gezaaioides,  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  Comet,  Decorator,  Hogarth,  Frederick 
Watersr,  Flear  de  ICarie,  Puc  de  Brabant,  Purity,  Jenny  Lind,  Old  Fort, 
Mrs.  William  Borlll,  Lady  Lopes,  Lord  John  BusseU,  Minnie,  Ne  Plus  XTltra, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Star  of  Ascot,  and  William  Downing.  Azaleas  you  can 
have  in  many  charming  varieties,  among  which  pontica  alba  should  always 
have  a  place  with  such  Ghent  varieties  ss  G^ant  des  BatalUes,  Lineata,  Julius 
Cesar,  Leopdd  I.,  Elector,  delicata  nova,  Admiral  de  Buyter,  Fanny,  Im- 
p^ratrlce,  minJata  floribunda,  versicolor,  Splendens,  Bnbens,  Oscar  I.,  Mor- 
terl,  Unique,  the  evergreen  Azalea  amoena,  and  some  of  the  best  varieties  of 
Azalea  mollis.  Then  there  are  Andromeda  Catesbeei,  A.  floribunda,  A.  for- 
moaa,  Katania  latifolia,  K.  glanca,  K.  rubra,  K.  angustifolia.  Ledum  latl- 
folium,  Pemettya  angustifolia,  Menzieeia  poUfolia,  and  M.  alba,  and  all  the 
vttieties  of  Erica  (hudy  Heaths),  if  you  have  space.  The  best  are  medi- 
tenasea.  Alportii,  arborea,  the  Corni^  Heath  Erica  vagans,  vagans  alba, 
camea,  so  bomtifnl  in  early  spring,  codonodes,  ciliaris,  and  the  varieties  of 
dnopea  and  vnlgBiis.  Carefully  arranged  mnsscs  of  these  are  always  at- 
tmctive^  same  d  them  flowering  every  month,  from  B.  codonodes  in  January  I 


to  B.  herbaces  in  December.  BUmmia  japonica  also  thrives  best  in  peat,  its 
bright  crimson  berries  render  it  very  ornamental,  also  Daphne  Cneorum. 
S.  Flotoering  Shrubs  for  enUnary  Sail  :—Everffrefns—'BacailouiA  macrantlia, 
Berberis  Darwinii,  B.  stenophylla,  B.  dulcis,  B.  japonica,  B.  Hookeri,  B.  Wal- 
lichlma,  Mahonia  aquifolia.  Deaf ontainia  spinosa,  Daphne  japonica,  Ligus- 
trum  japonlcum,  Escallonia  pterocladon,  E.  illinita,  Yibummn  Tinas,  V. 
T.  lucidum,  Spartiam  junoeum,  S.  mnltlflomm,  Veronica  decussata,  V.  sallci- 
folia.  y.  Andersonl,  XHex  enropffia  flore-pleno.  Deaduous—DeataiA  crenata 
flore-pleno,  D.  giadlis.  Hibiscus  syriacus  in  variety.  Hydrangeas  paniculata 
grandlflora,  and  H.  hortensis,  Kerrla  japonica  variegata,  Peeonia  in 
variety,  Philadelphus  grandiflorus,  Leycesteria  formosa,  Lonioera  odora- 
tissima,  Sambucus  nigra  aurea,  Rhus  CoUnus,  Syringa  grandlflora,  S.  Joeikaea, 
S.  vulgaris,  Bphwa  Thunbexgii,  S.  ariiefolia,  8.  Donglasii,  8.  Lindleyana, 
S.  calloea,  8.  Nobleana,  Ribes  sangoineum,  R.  sanguiueum  album,  R.  san- 
guineum  aureum,  Rubus  fruticoeus  flore-albo-pleno,  R.  roseo-pleno,  Wejgela 
rosea,  W.  Desboisii,  W.  variegata,  W.  Van  Houttei.  3,  Floutring  Trees:— 
Decidwnu—TihA  europeea,  T.  mlcrophylla,  Robinia  Pseud-Acacia,  R.  hispida, 
R.  hispida  macrophylla,  R.  hispida  rosea,  Pyrus  aucuparia  (Mountain  Ash), 
LIriodendrou  tulipifera  (Tulip  Tree),  Pjtus  prunifolia  (Siberian  Grab), 
Pyrus  Aria  (White  Beam),  Crataegus  Crus-galli,  C.  cocclnea  plena,  C.  punlces, 
C.  roses,  C.  coccinea,  C.  oxyacantha,  Cerasus  avium  multiplex,  Cercis  sili- 
quastrum,(2atalpaEaempferi,Amygdalus  persica,  Amelanchier  Botryapium, 
Pavia  rutna,  P.macroetachya,and  Laburnum.  jPreryr««i :— Magnolia  grandl- 
flora, Laurns  nobilis,  and  Cerasus  lusitanlcus.  4,  Trees  tcith  Handsome 
Autumnal  Foliage.— Acer  rubrum,  A.  polymorphum  atropurpureum,  A.  Ne- 
gundo  vari^ratum,  Fagus  jmrpurea  (Purple  Beech),  (Terasus  Padus,  Betula 
alba,  Liquidamber  styraclflua,  (juercus  coccinea  (Scarlet  Oak),  Ulmus  mon- 
tana  variegata  (Variegated  Elm),  and  iEsculus  Hippocastanum  (Horse 
Chestnut). 

Francoa  RAHOSA  (/*.  7.,  Dublin).— The  Francoas  are  very  variable  in 
the  colour  and  form  of  their  flowers,  and  by  some  authors  tbe  three  known 
forms  are  regarded  as  simply  varieties  of  the  original  F.  ramosa.  but  others 
consider  them  as  distinct  spedes.  F.  ramosa  has  sessile  pinnatifld  leaves,  a 
long  raceme  of  white  flowers,  calyx  four-parted,  petals  four,  stamens  eight, 
and  stigma  foar-lobed.  Probably  your  plant  is  one  of  the  two  following — 
F.  appendiculata,  large  leaves,  pinnate  at  the  base,  raceme  of  pale  pink, 
flowers  densdy  crowded  near  the  apex.  This  most  resembles  the  one  yon 
describe.  F.  sonchifolia,  looser  raceme  of  larger  and  purplish  flowers  with  a 
red  line  down  the  centre  of  each  petal. 

Primulas  and  (Ttclamens  (/.  B.,  yim.).— The  flowers  sent,  Williams's 
Prince  Arthur,  rosy  crimson,  semi-double ;  Suttons'  Ruby  King,  ruby  crim- 
son, are  very  flne,  the  white  is  also  good.  They  represent  excellent  varieties 
admirably  grown. 

Double  Lilium  AURATUX  {T.  B.  DoBy).— The  flowers  sent  indicate  the 
gradual  transformation  of  stamens  to  petals  that  characterise  double  flowers. 
Four  of  the  normal  six  stamens  are  partially  converted  into  petals,  but  in  a 
very  irregular  and  deformed  manner.  Possibly  the  seed  of  this  plant  might 
give  rise  to  plants  bearing  flowers  approaching  still  closer  to  the  true  doable 
form.    Try  the  experiment. 

PiGBA  PiNHAPO  Unhealthy  (/.  Byron).— "We  do  not  advise  you  to 
prune  the  ends  of  the  branches  as  a  remedy  for  preventing  the  growths  in 
the  interior  of  the  tree  dying.  The  tree,  if  it  is  not  suiTering  from  stagnant 
soil,  does  not  derive  the  support  that  it  needs.  If  you  can  remove  a  portion 
of  the  surface  soil  for  a  considerable  distance  round  the  stem  (further,  in- 
deed, than  the  branches  extend),  and  replace  with  fresh  soil  and  decayed 
vegetable  refuse,  and  surface  this  with  manure,  the  specimen  will  probably 
regahi  its  lost  v^ur  and  again  become  ornamental. 

FUNOUS  ON  ROSES  (J?.  IT.).— Your  Roses  appear  to  be  attacked  by  the 
orange  fungus,  to  destroy  which  dissolve  3  ozs.  of  blue  vitriol  in  hot  water, 
and  then  add  two  or  tiiree  gallons  of  odd  water,  and  with  this  sponge  the 
foliage  or  ^n^nge  the  trees.  As  the  fungus,  however,  is  priudpally  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves,  syringing  is  not  effectual  unless  special  care  is 
taken  to  apply  the  solution  to  the  parts  affected.  Three  or  four  ounces  of 
soft  soap  duHolved  in  a  gallon  of  water  and  similarly  applied  will  also  check 
the  spread  of  the  fungus.  Enrich  the  soil  if  needed  by  applications  of  farm- 
yard dung  or  liquid  manure  to  promote  a  stronger  growth  of  the  Roses. 

Stove  for  Greenhouse  (C.  C.  K.).—We  do  not  know  to  what  stove  yon 
refer.  One  apparatus  which  we  noticed  was,  as  we  subsequently  announced, 
withdrawn  from  sale.  We  do  not  know  of  a  stove  that  would  satisfactorily 
heat  a  conservatory  S6  feet  long  by  16  wide ;  but  as  the  one  you  have 
**  answers  well  so  long  as  it  is  attended  to,"  cannot  you  obtain  a  larger 
stove  of  the  same  kind  that  would  "keep  in  all  night  ?"  If  anyone  who  has 
had  experieuce  of  a  stove  that  has  been  found  to  answer  requirements  similar 
to  yours,  we  will  readily  publish  particulars  of  it  if  conmiunicated. 

Pears  CRACKlNa  iA.  B.  (7.).— As  the  fruit  on  the  two  trees  "always 
crack,"  you  had  better  carry  out  your  proposition  of  destroying  the  trees 
and  planting  others.  Beurre  d'Amanlis  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  are  two 
free-growing,  good,  and  hardy  varieties.  They  succeed  well  on  the  (Quince 
stoc^  and  are  suitable  dther  for  growing  as  pyramids  or  espaUers.  The 
variety  you  have  is,  we  think,  Souvenir  du  Ck>ngrte,  a  seedling  from  Williams 
Bon  Chretien. 

Ericas  and  Bpacrises  (/d«m).— For  flowering  in  the  late  autumn 
months,  such  species  of  Ericas  as  hyemalis,  gracilis,  caflra,  and  colorana  are 
amongst  the  most  useful  for  decorative  purposes.  E.  exudans,  E.  iwUuddaf 
E.  decora,  and  B.  discolor  also  flower  late  in  the  year.  A  few  good  earlv-flower- 
ing  Epaodses  are  Vesta,  Viscountess  Hill,  Lady  Panmure,  The  Bride,  Alba 
odorata,  and  hyadnthiflora  rosea.  Qood  later-flowering  sorts  sre  Walked, 
rubella,  fnlgens,  Fairbumiana,  hyadnthiflora  candidiasima,  and  courascens. 
These,  however,  will  not  flower  before  CHiristmas.  Primulas,  Cytisuses, 
dwarf  Chrysanthemums,  perpetual  Carnations,  and  Bolanums  are  attrac- 
tive before  Christmas,  and  at  the  same  time  are  comparativdy  hardy.  By 
potting  bulbs  at  once  of  Roman  Hyacinths  and  early  Paper  White  Nar- 
cissuses thsy  will  flower  late  in  the  year. 

Grapes  Shaneino  {R.  ir.).— Various  theories  have  been  submitted  on 
shanking,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  subject  is  yet  fully  understood.  Shanking 
is  an  ulceration  or  gangrene  attacking  the  footstalks  of  the  bunches,  and 
appears  to  be  occasioned,  like  shrivelling,  by  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
being  too  much  bdow  that  in  which  the  branches  are  vegetating,  and  cm- 
sequentiy  the  supply  of  sap  to  the  Grapes  is  much  diminished,  and  the  parts 
which  thus  fail  to  suppOTt  immediately  begin  to  decay.  This  is  an  effect 
always  the  consequence  of  a  diminished  supply  of  sap,  apparent  dther  in  the 
leaves,  flower,  orfruit.  The  coldness  of  the  soil  causes  this  torpidity  in  the 
action  of  the  root,  and  this,  perhaps,  at  the  very  period  when  the  greatest 
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demand  is  made  upon  it  to  rastain  the  exoessf re  perapfratlon  which  is  going 
on  in  the  leaf,  and  to  furnish  fresh  matter  for  elaboration,  to  both  which 
ends  it  is  frequently  quite  inadequate  owing  to  drenching  rains.  If  the 
young  fibre  be  examined  at  such  inclement  periods  it  wtll  be  found  some- 
what discoloured,  and  in  some  cases  quite  rotten.  Bhanking,  we  conoeive, 
is  generally  caused  by  the  unnatural  disagreement  of  temperature  between 
the  root  and  top,  independent  in  the  midn  of  the  question  of  moisture.  It 
generally  occurs  with  Vines  which  have  been  somewhat  forced  ;  seldom  on 
open  walls,  seldom  with  Vines  forced  in  pots  or  tubs.  Vines  that  produce 
a  mass  of  healthy  fibrous  roots  near  the  surface  and  are  in  other  respects 
well  managed,  and  if  a  congenial  relative  temperature  to  the  roots  and  foliage 
is  maintained,  are  rarely  disfigured  by  shanked  berrita.  Vme  borders  are 
often  made  too  rich,  light,  and  large  at  the  first,  and  a  few  long  and  strong 
succulent  roots  are  product  instesMi  of  a  multiplicity  of  fibres,  as  is  the  case 
when  borders  are  made  firmer  and  are  increased  in  sixe  yearly  as  the  roots 
require  more  space  and  the  Vines  more  food. 

Hemotropbb  from  Seed  (A,  <S.).— Seedlings  usiuilly  grow  much  more 
strongly  than  cuttings,  but  your  plants  appear  to  be  exceptionally  luxuriant, 
the  leaf  sent  being  7  inches  in  length  and  upwards  of  3^  inches  in  diameter. 
Had  the  plants  been  grown  in  small  pots  and  placed  in  a  very  sunny  position 
in  the  open  air  they  would  probably  have  flowered.  We  should  strike  cut- 
tings of  them  at  once,  winter  them  on  a  shelf  in  a  rather  warm  greenhouse, 
and  pot  them  off  in  spring,  keeping  them  in  small  pots  until  they  show  their 
flowers ;  then  place  them  in  larger  pots  or  plant  them  out.  You  can  also 
keep  the  old  plants  if  you  prefer,  but  you  could  probably  occupy  their  space 
more  profitably,  but  do  not  destroy  them  until  the  cuttings  are  rooted.  If 
the  weather  continues  fine  your  Grapes  will  ripen,  but  if  dull  days  ensue 
employ  more  fire  heat.  The  practical  lesson  you  have  had  in  thinning-out  the 
berries  will  be  of  more  value  to  you  than  a  page  of  instructions.  No  precise 
rules  can  be  laid  down  for  thinning  Grapes,  as  so  much  depends  on  the 
varieties  grown  and  the  condition  of  the  Vines. 

PIPIKO  FOR  House  (C.  Ef>e).-^We  always  advocate  a  liberal  quantity  of 
piping,  as  the  requisite  temperature  can  then  be  maintained  without  over- 
heating the  pipes,  which  means  an  undue  expenditure  for  fuel,  and  a  tem- 
perature not  congenial  to  vegetation.  One  hundred  feet  of  4-inch  pipes 
would  enable  you  to  maintain  a  temperature  in  the  house  of  46®  to  40® 
during  the  severe  weather  of  an  ordinary  winter,  and  would  keep  out  frost 
if  the  external  temperature  was  only  a  few  degrees  above  zero.  The  most 
expensive  mode  in  the  end  of  heating  houses  is  unduly  restricting  the 
quantity  of  piping. 

B08E8  AND  LILIUMS  (Mrs.  i7.).— Nearly  all  the  Liliums  will  grow  well 
in  partial  shade  provided  the  soil  is  good  and  well  drained,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  not  dry  in  summer.  You  cannot  do  better  than  select  such  of  the 
inexpensive  varieties  that  are  offered  by  nurserymen.  Roses  do  not  grow 
well  under  trees.  You  may  order  what  number  you  require  of  the  strong- 
growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  try  tbem,  or  state  your  wants  to  a  nursery- 
man and  he  will  send  thoee  best  suited  for  your  purpose.  You  do  not  state 
the  number  yon  require,  so  that  we  cannot  give  a  list  of  either  Lilies  or  Roses. 
Some  of  the  Lavateras  are  annuals,  some  biennials,  and  other  perennials, 
and  we  cannot  ten  to  which  section  yours  belong  without  seeing  a  flowering 
specimen. 

Climbers  for  North-east  Aspect  iBtrkshire). —The  Virginian 
Creeper  will  thrive  admirably  and  vrill  cover  the  wall  qnicklv,  but  it  is 
deciduous,  as  also  is  the  ornamental  Ampelopsis  Veitchii ;  both  are  quick 
growers.  Such  Roses  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Araadis,  Bennett's  Seedling, 
Dundee  Rambler,  and  Felicity  Perpetu6  would  all  grow  freely  in  good  soil 
and  cover  space  quickly,  as  also  would  such  Loniceros  (Honeysuckles)  as 
flexuoea.  brachypcda,  pubescens,  and  sempervirens.  Clematises  soch  as  mon- 
tana  and  flammula,  as  well  as  the  fine  hybrids  Jackmani,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Star  of  India,  Rubella,  Lady  Bovill.  liCiss  Batemao,  and  several  otbeis,  would 
grow  and  flower  well.  Some  of  the  Ivies  are  also  ornamental,  and  the  bright 
yellow  Jasminum  nudiflorum  succeeds  well  on  a  north  aspect. 

Violas  for  BEDDrao  (F.  J.). — The  following  are  some  of  the  most  profuse 
and  persistent  bloomen  :—Bluuh  Purplf— A\ph&,  Queen  Victoria,  Tory,  and 
Blue  Bell,  very  free.  Purplish  Violet— Beanty  of  Clyde,  Comuta  Perfection, 
Lady  Diana,  Admiration,  and  Waverley.  IVWoir— Dickson's  Golden  Gem 
Lutea  grandiflora.  Sovereign,  and  Yellow  Boy.  White— "Pilrig  Park,  Pearl, 
Purity,  and  Nonpareil. 

Gathering  Pears  (ff.  Davfnport).— Such  fruit  as  you  have  sent  is  not 
by  any  means  ready  for  gathering.  It  should  remain  on  the  trees  until  the 
kernels  assume  a  chestnut  colour,  or  until  the  fruit  vi  hen  raised  by  the  hand 
separates  readily  from  the  tree  without  breaking  the  stalk.  Pears  cannot  be 
named  in  a  hard  green  state.  The  plant  is  Euphorbia  Lathyris,  the  Caper 
Spurge. 

Frames  for  Florists*  Flowers  (J.  O.  5.,  Zw«f).— Brick  pits  about 
6  feet  wide,  1  foot  high  in  front,  and  3  feet  high  at  the  back,  are  valuable 
adjuncts  to  any  garden,  not  only  for  preserving  comparatively  hardy  plants 
in  the  ¥rinter,  but  for  growing  more  tender  plants  in,  also  such  crops  as 
Cucumbers  in  the  summer.  Such  plants  as  Carnations,  Pansies,  Phloxes, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  various  others,  including  Auriculas,  may  be  safely 
MTintered  in  such  pits,  tlie  plants,  except  those  last  named,  being  grown  in 
the  open  air  during  the  summer.  We  should  not  have  any  concrete  bottoms, 
but  should  have  the  foundations  of  the  brickwork  18  inches  or  more  below 
the  gnround  level  and  fill  in  witli  rubble  to  the  requisite  height,  surfacing  it 
with  coal  ashes.  Tlie  x^-ater  would  then  pass  away  freely,  and  the  pots  could, 
if  necessary,  be  partially  plunged  in  the  ashes,  and  thus  their  roots  would  be 
protected.  In  the  summer  the  pits  could  be  deepened  so  as  to  aocoramodate 
taller  plants  or  crop?.  The  pits  should  face  the  south.  For  Auriculas  moveable 
frames  should  also  bo  provided,  as  a  southern  aspect  except  in  winter  is  un- 
suitable for  these  plants.  In  the  summer  Auriculas  require  a  very  cool  posi- 
tion, such  as  the  north  side  of  a  building,  while  in  the  spring  an  easterly  or 
southerly  aspect  is  preferable,  except  when  the  flowers  commence  expanding, 
when  the  plants  mii.4t  be  placed  in  a  shaded  position.  The  plants  except  in 
summer  are  best  placed  on  stages  of  wood,  which  can  be  readily  formed  in 
the  frames,  and  the  plants  should  bo  close  to  the  glass.  We  should  thus  have 
both  pits  and  frames,  having  aslios  in  the  former,  placing  a  few  boards  on 
the  ashes  if  any  plants  required  a  dry  base  at  any  time,  and  wood  f^hclves 
in  the  frames  for  the  Auriculas.  Wo  do  not  know  of  any  Bix)cial  mo<le  of 
obtaining  plants.  Private  growers  frequently  exchange  plants,  but  do  not 
usually  sell  them  l^low  their  current  value. 

PoriTNG  Shed  {An  Irish  SubscHbrf').—V?e  readily  answer  all  questions  on 
gardening  subjects  that  are  submitted  to  ns  in  an  intelligible  form.  Your 
question  as  put  now  is  totally  different  from  that  of  last  week.    Estimates 


of  cost  we  do  not  give,  and  it  appears  by  your  qoestiou  now  before  as 
that  you  do  not  desire  us  to  do  so,  but  simply  wish  to  know  "  what  a 
gardener  would  require  in  a  lean-to  shed,  say  20  by  10  feet,  and  whether 
it  would  be  more  suitable  to  glaze  the  roof  like  a  greenhouse,  or  slate 
it  ? "  This  question  is  answerable,  the  other  was  not.  A  glass  roof  Is 
not  necessary  for  a  shed  of  the  width  named  even  if  it  faces  the  north ; 
ample  windows  in  the  front  wall  will  admit  all  the  light  that  is  leqnirBd! 
The  potting  bench,  about  3  feet  wide,  should  be  placed  near  a  window, 
and  should  be  made  of  2^  inch  planks  planed  smoothly  on  the  npper 
side ;  benches  made  of  thin  boards  are  always  unsatisfactory.  A  shelf  next 
the  wall  over  the  bench  is  very  useful  for  labels,  nails,  and  shreds,  paint, 
strings,  whetstones,  pegs,  and  other  small  articles  in  constant  reqaeBt^  In 
the  back  wall  stout  pegs  should  be  fixed  at  proper  heights  for  various  tools 
used  in  the  garden,  and  others  should  be  placed  in  a  convenient  petition  for 
water  pots,  baskets,  &c.  Throe  or  four  bins  should  be  formed  on  the  floor, 
the  one  for  loam  being  much  the  largest.  This  provision  for  soil  is  very  hnpor- 
tant.  If  the  height  of  the  shed  permits  a  few  strong  beams  should  be  jdaced 
across  from  wall  to  wall  to  support  boards  for  forming  a  loft,  which  would  be 
valuable  for  mats,  nets,  brooms,  stakes,  &c. ;  and  nails  should  be  driven  into 
the  r^^rs  on  which  could  be  hung  Onions,  herbs,  and  other  products  and 
articles.  Drawers  and  boxes  for  roots  and  seeds  are  necessary,  their  size  and 
number  depending  on  circumstances.  Further,  means  should  be  adopted  to 
render  the  shed  frostproof  during  severe  weather ;  a  row  of  hot-water  pipe% 
a  fireplace  or  portable  stove  will  answer.  Various  roots  can  then  be  pre* 
served,  plants  can  be  potted,  and  much  other  work  done  during  inclonent 
weather.  By  adopting  the  mode  of  arrangement  soggeated,  subject  to  nich 
modifications  that  you  deem  neoeasary,  yon  will  have  a  shad  of  great  asGfol- 
nesB.    The  floor  may  be  of  bricks,  stone  slabs,  or  asphalte. 

SOWING  Gloriosa  superba  (Z>.  Wilson).— Sovr  the  seed  early  next 
March  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  peat,  loam,  leaf  soil,  old  cow  dang,  or 
well-decayed  manure,  and  sand,  covering  the  seeds  about  a  quarter  ol  an 
inch  deep,  and  phtoe  the  pots  in  a  hotbed  of  not  lees  than  75°  nor  nMve  than 
909.  Keep  the  soil  moist,  but  not  wet,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  up  let 
them  have  abundance  of  light ;  keep  the  yonn^  planta  near  the  glass,  hot 
still  in  bottom  heat.  They  matt  be  kept  moist  at  the  roots,  and  have  a 
moist  atmosphere,  a  temperatnfe  of  66°  to  7(P  at  night,  7SP  to  9»9  by  day,  or 
90°  with  sun  and  air.  When  the  seedlings  can  be  well  handled  pot  tbem  off 
singly  in  ft-inch  pots,  and  return  them  to  the  hotbed,  shading  for  a  few  days 
until  th^  have  recovered  from  the  potting,  then  admit  air,  and  expose  to 
light.  When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  shift  the  planta  into  5-incb  pots, 
which  will  be  sulBciently  large  the  first  season,  keeping  tbem  in  the  hottest 
struoturs  you  can  command,  with  a  molBt  aitmosphere,  up  to  Sq>tember, 
when  the  moisture  should  be  diminished,  and  the  planta  dried  off  befoie 
winter,  and  kept  dry  until  March.  Then  shake  away  all  the  soil  and  repot* 
covering  the  bulb  about  an  inch  or  so  with  aoil.  Place  the  pUmts  in  a 
hotbed,  and  do  not  give  any  water  until  the  bud  appears  above  the  loiL 
Encourage  growth  with  strong  heat  and  moisture,  training  as  it  proceeds. 
The  plant  uill  succeed  in  the  greenhouse  afier  it  has  advanced  to  the  flow- 
ing state.  When  the  leaves  are  turning  yellow  cease  watering,  and  when 
the  flowers  are  completely  decided  place  the  pots  where  they  will  be  diy 
until  the  following  March. 

Names  op  Fruits  {A.  Z.).— The  Apple  is  Cellini,  the  Pear  we  tWak 
Beurr^  de  Capiaumont.    Fruit  should  be  ripe  wfaoa  sent  for  identification. 

Names  of  Plants  (8.  E.  W".).— Achillea  Ptarmioa  flore-plena  {A.  C). 
— 1,  Cupreasus  sempervirens  (Upright  Cypress)  ;  9,  Thuja  Wamana:  S,T. 
orientolis,  or  Chinese  Arbor- Vitae;  4,  Stachys  lanata ;  6,  Clethra  abifolia ; 
6,  Myrica  oerifera.  (C2</ton).— Cineraria  acantbifoUa.  (£roniolb«TA).-Tbe 
specimen  vesembles  Itnpatiens  Noli-me-taageFe.  (IK.  C.).— CimlcifagaSerpen- 
taria.  {L.  B.).—\t  Cnicos  arvmuiB  (Oreeplag  Plume  Thistle);  t,CniGni 
palnstris,  or  Marsh  Plume  Thistle ;  3,  Polygonnm  avieulare ;  4*  Bartsia  odon- 
tites (Red  Bartsia)  ;  S.Hieraoiumsabaudum  (Shmbby  Hawkweed) ;  6.Cnpis 
biennis  (Bough  Hawksbeard) ;  7,  Lapsana  oommnnls  (Oemmon  Nipplewort). 
(iZoia).— The smallttt  flower  is  probably  Neottia  aostivaUs,  but  in  theabaenoe 
of  root  and  leaf  it  is  scarcely  recognisable.  The  other  ia  probably  Dendro- 
blum  chrysanthum,  but  the  specimen  is  very  imperfect.  (<S.  TwrvMX^.— 
1,  Specimen  insuflioient ;  2,  Franooa  ramosa ;  3,  Pilea  nusoosa.  (Stirlwg). 
— 1  appears  to  be  an  Ixia,  but  the  specimen  was  not  sufBcient  for  identifica- 
tion ;  2  resembles  a  Veltheimia,  but  vra  cannot  undertake  to  name  plants 
from  a  single  small  flo^^-er  alone.  {J.  P.).— 1,  Calamintha  oflkdnalis ;  2,  8aa- 
tolina  incana ;  8,  Sedum  cameum  ;  4  roBeQ»MQS  Malva  moschata  alba ; 
5,  Silene  perfoliata. 


THE    HOME    FARM: 

POULTRY,  PIGEON,  AND  BEE  CHBONICLB. 


CULTIVATION  AND  USAGE  OF  GORSE  OR 

FURZE. 
GoasE  or  fane  is  found  in  almost  every  district  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  althongh  it  commonly  grows  in  its  wild  and  nn- 
cnltivated  atate  upon  the  poorest  and  most  banen  lands,  yet » 
has  been  in  use  as  food  for  horses  and  cattle  from  time  unnie- 
morial.     In  Wales— according  to  the  most  reliable  evidence  ob- 
tained from  the  farmers  of  the  counties  of  Carnarvon,  Anglesey, 
and  Denbigh— it  has  been  used  principally  for  the  feeding  of 
horses,  either  by  iteelf  or  in  conjunction  with  other  proTender, 
and  in  seasons  when  the  hay  has  been  damaged  it  has  pro 
most  valuable  substitute  for  it.    At  the  same  time,  and  parfa^ 
larly  upon  farms  where  no  roots  are  cultivated,  gorse  i«  tne 
provender  for  milch  cows  in  the  winter  months,  and  the  r 
of  its  usage  have  been  most  satisfactory.     It  gives  to 
and  butter  a  fine  cowslip  colour  and  a  rich  flavour.    1" 
have  applied  it  to  this  purpose  hold  the  opinion  that  co^aJ^ 
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moie  profit  than  when  led  with  the  best  haj,  or  even  with  roots, 
anch  as  Swedes,  turnips,  or  mangolds.     The  practice  of  leeding 
sheep  with  gorse  has  hitherto  been  somewhat  limited.    This  has 
diiefij  arisen  from  the  attention  of  the  small  or  peasant  farmers 
not  having  been  directed  to  the  keeping  of  sheep  stook.    In  those 
eases,  howerer,  when  the  experiment  has  been  made  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tuznips,  hay,  Aa,  ^eep  have  been  found  to  eat  it  freely, 
and  improTe  in  oondition  rapidlj.    It  is  in  feeding  horses,  how- 
ever, that  gorse  has  been  most  generally  and  usefully  employed, 
particalarly  by  the  small  formers — ^not  only  in  Wales,  but  Ireland, 
Beotiand,  and  also  in  Pranoe  and  Belginm.    In  ordinary  aeaaons 
the  gns8  and  other  produce  of  many  of  the  small  fkrms  as  they 
have  been  cnltiTated  would  barely  suffice  for  the  horse  or  horses 
caoployed  upon  them. 

The  caltiTsticMi  and  oorefnl  management  of  this  plant,  comiwon 

as  it  is,  deeerres  the  greatest  attention,  and  preseatb  to  all  eSasses 

of  &rmers  advantages,  some  of  which  we  propose  to  enumerate* 

It  grows  Inzuriantly  on  the  thinnest,  the  coldest,  and  apparently 

the  most  sterile  soils.    It  may  be  cut  as  eircnmstuioes  require^* 

at  one  year's  growth  as  well  as  at  two.    With  moderate  care  in 

its  culture,  and  by  keeping  it  protected  from  the  bite  of  sheep, 

cattle,  Ac.,  it  will  prodnee  in  one  year's  growth  from  8  to  10  tons 

per  acre  of  g^ood  succulent  food ;  but  in  case  it  is  out  every  second 

year  it  will  yield  at  the  rate  of  firom  12  to  15  tons  per  acre.    The 

goEBe,  however,  at  two  years'  growth  is  a  very  different  article 

from  that  of  one  year's  growth,  because  a  portion  will  have 

become  hard  and  wiry,  and  in  proportion  as  the  woody  fibre  has 

been  established  so  the  nutritious  portion  of  the  plant  has  been 

used  in  forming  it,  and  its  value  as  food  lessened  in  proportiou. 

Although  we  have  found  that  gorse  will  grow  under  the  greatest 

disadvantages  as  regards  soil  and  aspect,  still  it  will  grow  ikore 

luxuriantly  and  produce  much  heavier  crops,  even  on  the  poorest 

land,  in  a  warm  aspect  and  mUd  climate.     Many  poor  sands, 

gravels,  or  chalk  Mils  now  furnishing  but  scanty  food  in  pasture 

for  sheep  or  other  stock  would,  under  gorse  cultivaticm,  yield 

abundant  crops  of  great  value  compared  with  the  little  herbage 

produced  under  ordinary  cirounstanoes. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  cultivation  of  gorse  so  as  to  insure 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  regular  plant.  There  are  two  or  more 
varieties  of  gorse.  The  small  brown  variety,  commonly  seen  on 
heaths  and  moors,  is  of  Httle  use.  It  is  to  the  Fren^  variety 
that  we  look  for  the  production  of  full  crops,  and  somewhat  large 
quantities  of  seed  are  annually  imported  from  France  and  Belgium^ 
and  it  is  now  selling  at  1#.  dd.  per  pound.  The  best  time  to  sow  the 
seed  la  in  Mairch  or  April,  and  when  sown  broadcast  amongst 
eom,  as  is  often  done,  16  or  18  lbs.  of  seed  will  be  required  per 
acre ;  if  drilled  18  or  14  lbs.  will  be  sufficient.  This  mode  of 
cnltnre  is  similar  to  sowing  clover  with  Lent  com,  which  always 
mSten  if  the  com  is  bulky  and  laid,  and  gorse  will  suffer  pre- 
OBely  in  the  same  way.  There  is,  however,  another  plan  of 
Mfving  sinular  to  the  cultivation  of  lucerne,  in  which  case  it  is 
ddUed  at  intervals  of  16  inches  between  the  rows  for  the  purpose 
o!  hand-hoeing,  or  at  intervals  of  18  to  22  inches  for  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  intercnlture  by  horse-hoeing  whilst  the  plants  are 
joang,  for  they  are  sure  to  suffer  nearly  as  much  as  young 
tonip  or  mangold  plants  if  overrun  with  weeds  or  couch  gra^. 
Aere  is  also  another  mode  of  obtaining  a  good  plant  of  gorse, 
and,  although  it  may  be  more  expensive,  it  is  probably  the  surest 
tnsf  of  obtaining  early  maturity.  It  is  by  sowing  a  patch  of 
garden  ground  in  the  month  of  March  and  setting  out  the  plants 
in  clean  and  well-cultivated  ground  in  the  month  of  Septemberi 
similarly  to  the  planting  of  cabbaees.  The  plants  may  be  set  at 
about  12  inches  apart  in  the  lines,  and  18  inches  between  the 
lines.  This  plan  will  yield  a  crop  fit  for  cutting  as  cattle  food  in 
Sovember  of  the  following  year,  but  during  the  summer  the  land 
sbonld  be  kept  free  from  couch  and  weeds.  Each  of  these  modes 
of  sowing  has  advocates,  but  it  is  found  that  in  the  broadcast,  or 
even  in  the  drilling  system,  the  seed  does  not  usually  vegetate 
zegolarly,  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  some  of  the  seed 

being  new  and  some  several  years  old.     This  will  undoubtedly 
CMse  the  seed  to  start  at  different  periods,  the  newest  seed  always 


being  ffhe  first  in  growing ;  we  therefore  commend  the  system  of 
planting  as  being  the  safest  plan  of  obtaining  and  retaining  a 
regular  plant  of  gorse.  The  mode  of  cuttine  the  crop  yearly  is 
very  cheap  and  simple.  Every  cutting  should  be  done  with  the 
scythe,  and  by  cutting  close  to  the  ground  there  will  be  no  old 
hard  stems  to  contend  with.  If,  however,  the  crop  is  only  taken 
at  two  years'  growth  the  cutting  is  more  difficult  On  many  soils 
the  plant  is  indigenous,  and  in  case  we  have  any  rough  land 
hitherto  overgrown  with  strong  gorse  this  land,  after  grubbing- 
np  the  old  stumps,  will  be  sure  to  become  thickly  planted  with 
young  gorse  the  first  year  after  grubbmg,  and  may  thus  be  con- 
verted mto  a  field  for  the  growth  of  food  for  horses,  cattle,  Ac. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  gorse  has  not  attracted  more  attention 
as  food  for  stock  is  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  reducing  it 
into  a  state  fit  for  food,  by  breaking  down  the  prickles  and  points 
on  the  stems  of  the  plamts.  The  old-fashioned  method  of  chopping 
the  stems  and  beating  with  a  mallet  on  a  block  was  succeeded  by 
a  plan  whereby  the  stems  were  passed  through  an  ordinary  cbafiE 
cutter,  wluch  if  carefully  done  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  horses 
to  eat  it ;  but  not  so  the  cattle.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  when 
required  to  feed  cattle  or  sheep,  to  crush  it  under  heavy  revolving 
stones  on  a  platform  by  horse  power.  We  have,  however,  now  a 
machine  for  use  by  which  even  gorse  of  two  years'  growth  may 
be  manipulated  if  required.  Thu  machine  is  called  a  Gorse  Mas- 
ticator, and  was  exhibited  at  the  late  Show  of  the  Bo^al  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  Kilbum,  where  it  received  a  special  silver 
medal.  This  new  machine  is  sold  by  McKenzie  A  Sons  of  Cork, 
and  will  reduce  the  most  stubborn  gorse  to  a  pulp,  so  that  any 
stock  win  eat  it  readily ;  but  owing  to  the  heating  and  forcing 
effect  of  this  food  it  is  usually  given  in  oonjunction  with  hay  or 
straw  chaff  for  horses,  and  with  roots  of  some  sort  for  cattle  and 
sheep.  We  most  new  call  the  attention  of  the  home  farmer  to 
the  growth  of  gorse,  for  upon  any  poor  portion  of  the  farm  or  any 
MUy  rough  ^und  it  may  be  turned  to  account,  and  especially 
where  game  »  reared  by  the  proprietor  or  occupier  of  the  property, 
for  in  Bneh  a  ease  the  gorse  nela  would  be  sure  to  attract  game 
and  furnish  capital  breeding  ground,  especially  for  partridges,  as 
it  lies  quiet  all  the  spring  and  aummer  down  to  the  month  of 
November,  when  the  gorse  is  cut.  If  required  for  the  protection 
of  rabbits  it  may  be  cut  in  patches  every  two  years,  thus  leaving 
intervals  between  the  two  growths  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  sport  of  shooting,  and  still  the  advantages  and  value  of  the 
gorse  for  feeding  purposes  may  be  maintained.  Farm  horses  may 
be  allowed  dailv  about  40  lbs.  mixed  with  a  little  hay  chaff :  cows 
may  be  aJlowed  the  same  quantity,  with  about  10  tt>s.  of  roots 
and  straw  chaff,  bran,  or  oatshelis  mixed  daily.  This  food  should 
be  prepared  only  as  required  for  use,  for  it  will  ferment  and  turn 
sour  if  prepared  beforehand.  The  clippings  of  gorse  fences  are 
sometimes  used  as  cattle  food,  and  the  sloping  banks  often  found 
in  hilly  districts  as  well  as  the  banks  of  railway  cuttings  may  be 
turned  to  account  by  the  growth  of  gorse.  Various  instances  can 
be  adduoed  where  a  number  of  horses  let  for  hire,  and  large  dairies 
of  a  hundred  and  upwards  of  miloh  cows,  have  been  maintained 
in  capital  oondition  during  the  vrinter  months  from  November  Ist 
to  March,  with  prepared  gorse  in  admixture  with  other  food. 

Analyses  by  various  chemists  have  been  taken,  but  that  givcm 
bv  Mr.  lAwes  and  Dr.  Voelcker  in  comparison  with  other  food  is 
the  most  important.    As  follows-* 


Name  of  Fleih-         Fat- 

Food,  fonneis.     formen* 

FnneorQorw....    Ul    ..    9M 

Cabbage 1.6S    ..    6M 

KohlBabf 3.7»    ..    8.62 

Mangold    1.M    ..    8.60 


Katneof  Flesh- 

Focd.  formers. 

SwadoB   1.94 

OarrotB 0.60 

Common  Tomips .    1.80 
I  Clover  hmr 4J7 


Fat- 
foflrmen. 
.  4t98 
.  10.18 
.  4.4S 
.    9.14 


WOEE  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 


Iloru  Ldbour.—Rones  will  be  as  yet  employed  in  connection 
with  tiie  harvesting,  carting,  and  staocing  the  croos  of  com  and 
pulse  and  also  the  second  cuttings  or  late  crops  of  hay.  The  next 
urgent  work  for  the  horses  will  be  preparing  tne  land  for  tarifoUnm 
and  also  winter  vetches  ;  80  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  for  the  fonner,  and 
2  bushels  mixed  with  1  bushel  of  winter  oats  for  the  latter,  would 
be  none  too  much  seed  under  present  circumstances  and  prospeota. 
At  the  same  tiate  the  autumn  cultivation  of  all  land  intended  for 
roots  next  year  should  be  continued  whether  the  harvest  work 
has  been  concluded  or  not,  and  where  the  horse  power  on  the 
home  farm  is  insufficient  for  this  steam  power  should  be  resorted 
to  immediately.  Every  day  of  dry  weather  at  this  late  period  of 
the  year  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  where  steam  power  is 
not  maintained  upon  the  farm  it  should  be  hired.  Several  seasons 
past  must  have  taught  the  home  farmer  lessons  which  he  should 
not  forget— -that  is,  that  where  autumn  tillage  has  been  neglected 
clean  fallows  for  roots  could  not  be  effected  in  the  spring,  espe- 
cially for  early  sowing  with  mangolds  and  other  roots.  We  have 
during  the  past  week  or  two  had  abundant  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  result  of  a  succession  of  bad  seasons  for  fallowing  the  land  on 
the  mixed  and  strong  soils ;  the  fields  in  most  instances  are  ex- 
tremely foul  with  conch,  watergrass,  and  the  various  weeds  of  the 
farm.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  where  autumn  fallowing 
has  been  neglected,  and  where  farmers  have  neglected  to  prepare 
the  land  for  roots  until  the  spring  of  the  year,  but  is  nowhere  so 
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Tisible  as  upon  fanns  cultivated  under  the  four-course  rotation. 
The  reason  of  this  is  fully  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
root  land  when  the  season  is  unfavourable  cannot  be  cleaned  as  the 
fallow,  in  which  case  there  is  no  other  opportunity  for  eradicating 
the  couch  grass  until  the  land  is  again  under  cultivation  with  roots, 
unless  it  is  done  by  forking  out  the  couch  amongst  the  roots,  or. 
as  a  last  resort,  instead  of  taking  a  second  crop  of  clover  a  bastara 
fallow,  as  it  is  termed,  is  made  after  the  hay  crop  has  been  taken 
and  before  sowing  the  land  with  wheat.  Uj^n  the  generality  of 
soils,  however,  this  practice  is  often  prejudicial  to  the  wheat  crop, 
for  tne  late  fallow  makes  the  land  too  hollow,  and  when  it  settles 
down  in  the  winter  it  oftentimes  leaves  the  roots  of  the  wheat 
plants  comparatively  bare  :  the  crop  then  frequently  has  not  suffi- 
cient root  hold,  and  the  wheat  falls  before  harvest.  This  state- 
ment, based  upon  our  own  experience,  should  teach  the  home 
farmer  that  autumn  cultivation  of  the  fields  intended  for  roots 
the  next  year  should  be  done  by  fallowing  or  surface  cleaning  in 
the  autumn,  either  by  the  horse  power  of  the  farm  or,  which  is 
better,  by  steam  power,  because  so  much  more  of  this  work  can  be 
done  in  a  given  time. 

Hand  Labour. — ^Potatoes  are  now  being  taken  up,  but  the  early 
varieties,  particularly  the  Early  Rose,  ^ve  suffered  much  from 
the  disease  when  they  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  land. 
The  only  exception  we  have  seen  is  where  the  haulm  was  cut  off 
as  soon  as  it  turned  yellow,  and  in  such  cases  the  roots  have 
proved  sound.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  dig  the  late  varieties,  because 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  portion  of  the  tubers  would  rot 
if  stored  before  they  are  ripe.  When  the  haulm  is  affected  by 
disease  it  is  best  to  let  the  potatoes  remain  in  the  ground  until 
the  month  of  October,  in  which  case  any  tubers  affected  will  have 
decayed,  and  the  remainder  will  generally  do  well  in  store.  Cattle 
intended  for  Christmas  will  not  improve  much  in  condition  from 
this  time  on  the  pastures  unless  some  grass  has  been  especially 
reserved  for  them,  and  even  in  that  case  they  should  go  into  the 
house  or  yards  at  night  time  and  receive  some  cake,  cracked  beans, 
or  maize,  drc,  or  be  put  into  the  boxes  or  stalls  for  winter  quarters, 
as  the  nights  are  becoming  chilly  for  the  animals.  The  dairy  cows, 
too,  should  have  some  assistance  beside  the  grass,  as  the  pastures 
are  becoming  stale  and  short  of  grass ;  and  to  enable  them  to 
continue  to  yield  a  full  quantity  of  milk  they  should  receive  a 
little  hay  at  night,  or,  what  is  better,  green  fodder  in  the  racks  at 
milking  time  if  such  has  been  previa^,  consisting  of  clover,  late 
trif olium.  or  vetches  and  rape  mixed :  but  m  the  absence  of  assist- 
ance of  tnis  kind  the  yield  of  milk  will  rapidly  diminish.  Weaned 
calves  should  now  come  into  hovels  at  night  time  and  receive 
some  chaff  with  pulped  roots,  but  steer  calves  intended  for  fat- 
tening early  should  be  kept  in  entirely  and  fed  upon  early  turnips, 
chaff,  cake,  and  beans  cracked  ;  a  small  portion  of  inferior  wheat 
crushed  would  answer  now,  the  samples  are  so  light,  mixed  with 
other  food.  This  is  the  heavy  working  period  for  horses  when 
they  are  just  going  off  the  feeding  with  clover,  and  it  should  be 
quite  understood  that  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  chanee  suddenly  from 
green  food  to  hay  or  all  dry  food  of  any  sort.  It  is  much  better 
for  the  animals  to  get  some  roots  with  hay,  chaff,  Ac,  and  an 
increased  allowance  of  com  until  the  heavy  work  of  the  autumn 
months  is  finished.  Colts  will  now  be  weaned,  and  when  taken 
from  the  mares  should  be  placed  in  well-fenced  paddocks  with  a 
hovel  attached  for  feeding  tnem  in.  The  best  food  they  can  have 
is  white  carrots  cut  with  Gardener's  cutter,  and  bean  or  maize  meal 
mixed  with  the  roots,  and  good  park  or  meadow  hay  well  saved 
ad  libitum.  Where  the  manure  luts  been  laid  out  for  wheat  either 
upon  the  fallows  or  lea  ground  it  should  be  spread  immediately, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  the  more  readily  coven^  in  when  the  land 
is  ploughed,  for  if  allowed  to  lie  long  in  heaps  it  is  sure  to  make 
the  com  grow  irregularly  and  injure  the  yield  of  grain. 

INDIA  AS  A  WHEAT-PRODUCING  COUNTRY. 

A  Rbport  on  Indian  wheat  by  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  has  recently 
been  published  hj  command  of  Her  Majesty  and  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  This  subject,  which  is  one  of  greAt 
importance,  has  been  treated  in  a  most  exhaustive  manner,  and 
the  report  may,  and  no  doubt  will  be,  read  interestingly  by  the 
landed  gentry,  farmers  and  capitalists  of  the  kingdom. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Government  of  India 
upwards  of  a  thousand  samples  of  wheat  were  sent  to  the  India 
Office  for  examination — by  far  the  most  complete  collection  of  Indian 
wheats  ever  brought  to  this  country.  These  samples  were  sub- 
mitted to  critical  examination,  ana  their  relative  values  were 
assessed  and  compared  with  the  current  values  of  the  produce  of 
the  chief  exporting  countries  and  with  the  current  quotations  of 
English  wheat.  Divided  into  five  grades,  it  was  found  that  of  the 
best  white  wheats  from  India  101  samples  were  of  superior  quality 
— ^valued  at  44«.  to  48j.  per  quarter  of  496  tbs.,  while  only  nine 
samples  were  inferior  and  of  a  value  below  87f.  per  quarteiv-the 
average  value  41*.  9d.  Other  classes  were  of  proportionally  lower 
value,  yet  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  out  of  827  samples  459  were 
above  average  value,  while  368  were  of  ordinary  or  inferior 
quality,  but  only  114  decidedly  inferior.  By  a  comparison  of 
value  of  the  wheats  of  the  great  exporting  countries  the  Indian 


produce  compares  very  favourably,  only  being  a  little  lower  than 
l)anzig,  Australian,  and  the  best  American  grades,  while  it  exceeded 
by  2s.  per  quarter  the  average  price  of  English  wheat,  but  in  this 
case,  as  is  explained,  home-grown  produce  was  of  a  low  average 
character.  After  showing  that  India  is  well  adapted  by  such  aids 
and  precautions  as  are  suggested  for  the  growth  of  wheat  of 
the  highest  quality,  and  after  adverting  to  the  present  low  level 
of  prices  (which  nave  only  been  reached  twice  within  the  last 
hundred  years — viz.,  in  1885  and  1851),  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is 
that  India  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  may  shortly  become  one  of  the  chief  soorces  of 
supply  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Ilie  relative  quantities  of  wheat  grown  hj  different  countries  is 
thus  estimated : — "^  The  production  of  the  United  Kingdom  amonnt 
to  only  about  10,000,000  to  18,000,000  quarters  per  annum.  Aastro- 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Spain  each  produce  about  the  same  quantity. 
Germany  produces  from  15,000.000  to  18,000,000  quarters,  and  the 
two  countries  which  produce  tne  largest  amounts  are  France  and 
Russia,  each  producing  from  80,000,000,  to  85,000,000  quarters  per 
annum.  Both  are  surpassed  by  the  United  States,  which  produced 
during  each  of  the  i)ast  two  years  upwards  of  45,000,000  qoarters. 
No  complete  statistics  exist  for  India,  but  the  yearly  prodnction 
of  the  provinces  under  direct  British  rule  will  amount  to  from 
80,000,000  to  85,000,000  quarters,  or  to  the  same  quantity  as  that 
produced  by  Russia  or  France.  But  if  the  native  States  in  the 
Punjab,  Rajpootana,  Malwa,  Bundelknnd,  and  Gnzerat  be  added, 
in  all  of  which  wheat  is  largely  cultivated,  it  will  be  fonnd  that 
India  must  be  considered  as  bemg,  next  to  the  United  States,  the 
largest  wheat-producing  countij  in  the  world."  Much  other 
information  immediately  affectmg  the  interests  both  of  this 
country  and  India  is  contained  in  the  Report^  which  is  highlj 
worthy  of  perusal  by  all  who  are  interested  m  the  important 
subject  on  which  it  treats. 

LA  FLECHE. 

Fashion  prevails  far  too  much  with  poultry  fanciers.   It  is 
true  that  certain  old-fashioned  breeds  hold  their  own,  as  thej 
ought  and  probably  ever  will  do.     Many  kinds,  however,  are 
tried  and  discarded  without  any  fair  trial,  some  of  them  doubtless 
because  they  do  not  answer  the  particular  requirements  of  the 
breeder;  others  because  they  have  been  uUduiy  extolled,  and 
being  found  not  to  come  up  to  the  character  given  them  by  some 
over-enthusiastic  admirer  are  thought  good  for  nothing ;  otheis 
simply  because  their  owner  is  fond  of  novelty,  and  only  bought 
them  as  something  new  and  uncommon.    Among  breeds  which 
we  suspect  have  not  had  a  fair  trial  are  La  Fleche.    Some  twelre 
or  fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  French  poultry  came  into 
vogue  in  England.    Craves  nad  been  known  for  some  time  before, 
but  were  only  occasionally  seen  in  the  "  Any  variety"  classes  of 
poultry  shows.    Suddenly  a  regular  furore  for  French  poultry 
sprang  up ;  it  was  much  stimulated,  if  we  remember  rightly,  by 
the  sight  of  the  splendid  birds,  most  of  them  imported,  then 
shown  by  the  long-since-defunct  National  Poultry  Company,  and 
by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley.    Classes  were  everywhere  given  for 
the  three  varieties,  Creves^  Houdans,  and  La  Fltehe,  and  they 
took  their  place  as  recognised  breeds.    Handsome  Craves  hare 
held  their  own.  though  we  learn  that  they,  especially  the  former, 
have  not  been  improved  in  utility  by  the  very  arbitrary  standards 
of  beauty  which  have  been  made  for  them. 

La  Fl^he  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  English  shows, 
a  few  sometimes  compete  with  Craves,  and  a  few  are  fonnd  in 
"  Any  variety  "  classes,  but  anything  like  a  good  collection  of  the 
breed  could  not,  we  believe,  be  made  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
Why  is  this  ?  We  have  mquired  much  and  can  get  no  satisfactorr 
answer.  We  are  told  that  they  do  not  thrive  in  the  Bnglijn 
climate.  This  may  be  so,  but  we  have  great  doubt  abont  the 
truth  of  the  assertion ;  there  is  much  vagueness  in  it,  too,  for  the 
climates  of  Yorkshire  and  of  Devonshire  are  very  dissimilar,  sno 
birds  which  do  not  thrive  in  one  very  probably  might  m  tne 
other.  Certainly  La  Fl^he  are  not  beautiful,  and  probably  they 
are  susceptible  of  cold,  and  for  these  reasons  we  fancy  no  one  has 
taken  much  pains  with  them.  They  are  noble  birds^  howertf, 
when  well  grown  and  in  fine  condition,  and  though  their  ^^^'^ 
combs  perhaps  look  somewhat  Satanic,  we  cannot  but  admue 
their  glossy  black  plumage. 

As  they  are  eminently  a  breed  for  use  and  not  for  fancy^  ye 
shall  not  give  any  minute  particulars  as  to  their  exhibition  points. 
La  F16che  are  a  large  breed,  somewhat  lon^  on  the  leg,  ^""^ 
not  deficient  in  breast ;  their  plumage  is  tight  and  of  a  giW 
black  throughout ;  they  have  no  comb  in  the  ordinary  senjeo* 
the  term,  but  two  fleshy  horns  :  their  legs  are  slate  colour;  tnor 
flesh  is  white  and  very  juicy.  The  famous  poulades  of  the  ransj» 
markets  are  ahnost  always  of  this  breed.  They  are  fair  fj^^ 
large  eggs,  very  Uke  those  of  Spanish  fowls,  to  which  f^^'JJ 
evidently  related.  There  were  immense  and  excellent  claww 
them  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  though  few  of  the  Wrds  indiv^J 
equalled  the  finest  specimens  we  mive  seen  at  English  *J®^^ 
few  years  ago  very  fine  birds  were  exhibited  by  one  or  tvo  inw 
breeders,  but  the  grandest  specimens  we  have  of  late  seen 
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tihoBe  belongmg  to  Mr.  De  Fa^e  of  St.  Heller's)  Jersey.  An  old 
oock  from  tibos  yard,  which  carried  off  the  fint  prize  and  a  cap  at 
the  last  Jersey  Show,  was  a  tmly  magnificent  bird,  and  though 
at  leut  six  years  old  he  was  in  fnll  and  good  plumage— a  sign 
of  great  strength  of  constitution  at  that  age.  We  have  since 
inquired  the  weight  of  the  bird,  and  soon  after  a  long  voyage 
to  an  English  show,  from  which  he  suffered  much,  he  weighed 
11  lbs.  10  oiB.,  and  the  hen  which  went  with  him  10  lbs.  2  ozs.  I 
Their  owner  keeps  all  three  French  varieties,  and  therefore  is  an 
impartial  judge  of  their  merits.  He  wrote  to  us  in  April :  "  My 
La  Flidie  hens  have  laid  all  the  winter,  and  I  have  not  found  an 
egg  unfertile,  and  yet  the  winter  has  been  one  of  the  coldest  and 
most  severe  we  have  had  for  years^  and  I  consider  the  breed  one 
of  the  best  either  for  laying  or  eatme ;  I  find  them  more  hardy 
and  better  able  to  stand  the  cold  than  the  Hondans  or  Creve- 
Goeoa.  I  keep  the  three  breeds,  and  have  given  them  fair  trials. 
The  lessen  why  many  are  discouraged  wiUi  La  Fltehe  in  begin- 
ning is  simply  owing  to  the  way  they  feed  their  birds ;  I  find  bv 
experience  tliat  thev  must  have  a  good  and  generous  diet  at  all 
times,  but  above  all  a  f^ood  warm  meal  in  uie  morning,  and  if 
confined  a  certain  quantity  of  animal  food." 

Such  being  the  opinion  on  the  breed  eiven  by  so  good  a  judg^e, 
we  should  certainly  advise  those  who  five  in  a  good  climate  in 
the  southern  or  western  counties  to  try  La  Fl^che.  Table  poultry 
are  terribly  neglected  in  England,  and  any  eood  addition  to  our 
breeds  is  a  boon.  When  a  variety  has  been  let  down  as  this  has 
it  generally  gets  into  the  hands  of  a  few  fanciers  whose  stocks 
are  probably  related;  we  should  therefore  recommend  that  a 
vigorous  cock  or  two  be  procured  from  a  ffood  French  yard  from 
time  to  time.  With  a  little  care  we  fee!  sure  that  the  breed 
might  Buooeed  well  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  poultryman.— G. 


RHEUMATISM  IN  CAGE  BIRDS. 

Wi  hsTe  heard  of  many  cage  birds  becoming  weakened  in  their 
feet  and  claws  besides  those  of  a  correspondent,  "H.  L.  F.," 
whose  birds  are  not  affected  with  cramp  or  paralysis,  or  they 
would  not,  as  is  remarked,  be  otherwise  in  good  health.  There  is 
scarce  any  wonder  at  birds  bein^^  affected  considering  the  damp 
and  changeable  weather  experienced  throughout  the  summer, 
•ipedally  when  so  much  humour  has  prevailea  and  birds  have  had 
the  use  of  the  bath  the  same  as  when  the  air  is  dry  and  sultry. 
It  is  not  nsv  to  prescribe  a  remedy  without  knowing  how  the 
inflicted  biitu  have  been  treated,  but  generally  the  first  step  to 
take  is  to  remove  them  into  other  cages,  separating  the  Canaries, 
Ctoldfinehes,  Ac,  from  the  foreign  bircb.  For  the  first  week  bathe 
the  feet  of  the  birds  in  warm  salt  and  water  for  two  or  three 
miautes  each  time,  and  before  placing  them  in  their  cages  tenderly 
mb  the  claws  betwixt  your  thumb  and  fineer  with  brandy  and 
salt  At  the  expiration  of  the  week  anoint  the  claws  with  almond 
<h1  two  or  three  times.  Supply  a  free  vegetable  diet,  such  as  water- 
cress, plantain  seed,  and  lettuce,  plentv  of  which  may  now  be 
obtuned.  The  foreip^  birds  may  in  addition  have  ripe  fruit  and 
grass  to  eat  Mix  with  the  CSanary  and  white  millet  seed  mustajrd 
seed,  linseed  scalded,  rape  seed,  and  groats.  When  the  birds  are 
reeovenng  the  use  of  their  claws  they  will  be  much  benefited  if 
pennittedto  fly  about  in  a  spare  open  room  with  branches  and 
rudely  constructed  perches  fixed  therein.  It  is  surprising  to  find 
hmr  (juickly  the  birds  regain  strength  and  pass  through  their 
BKmltmg  sickness  when  they  have  their  liberty  as  suggested. 

Perhaps  a  few  remarks  aoout  perches  will  oe  of  use.  Birds  in 
^Kir  free  natural  condition  have  the  advantage  of  perches  of 
Tirions  degrees  of  thickness  and  form.  The  chief  consideration 
donld  be  that  birds  should  have  perches  such  that  they  can  well 
pMp,  BO  that  the  muscles  of  their  claws  and  legs  are  properly 
Eitmght  into  play.  The  perches  in  an  aviary  should  vary  in  con- 
itnc&on,  for  those  which  will  be  suitable  for  the  linger  and  stouter 
daws  of  many  small  foreign  birds  will  not  be  so  suitable  for  the 
Boaller  and  more  delicate  claws  of  Canaries.  Goldfinches,  Linnets, 
Bakins,  and  Bedpoles  ;  besides,  smooth  percnes  are  a  disadvantage 
to  birds  always  caged  up,  for  they  have  to  use  them  or  none,  for 
there  is  no  choice,  and  thus  no  relief  when  all  are  alike  constructed. 
It  is  true  the  branches  and  twigs  of  trees  are  round  and  often 
smooth,  but  they  so  vary  in  shape  and  possess  a  coating  in  the 
shape  of  bark,  which  birds  can  much  better  grasp  and  cling  to 
than  they  can  to  perches  smoothed  and  rounded  to  a  degree  of 
nicetf  with  scraping  and  sand-papering  as  they  are  often  prepared. 


suffering  when  having 
a  smooth  surface  for  their  claws.  There  may  be  a  great  difference 
betwixt  fowls  and  cage  birds,  but  still  if  cage  birds  only  suffer  in 
a  slight  deforce  it  is  Jnr  better  that  Nature  l^  assisted  as  much  as 
possible  if  it  is  wished  that  caged-up  pets  should  be  maintained  in 
a  state  of  health  to  afford  us  pleasure.  With  such  perches  as  I 
hare  above  referred  to  birds  lav  hold  of  with  more  difficulty  of 
maintaining  their  equilibrium  when  flying  from  or  delivering  them- 
selves from  perch  to  perch.  This  difficulty  robs  the  birds  of  confi- 
dmce  and  tends  to  bring  about  a  weakness  in  their  claws,  more 
esp^nally  when  the  system  is  at  a  low  ebb  at  the  decline  of  summer  I 


and  the  moultingsiokness  comes  about.    As  a  natural  consequence 
the  weakness  flies  to  the  extremities.— Gbo.  J.  B4JUf  bsbt. 


VARIETIES. 


Thb  Inoubator  TouRiTAMBifT  AT  Hbubl  Hbmpstbad.— The 
following  are  the  results  of  the  trials  of  the  several  incubators : — 
Christy's  Hydro-incubator. — ^Number  of  eggs  placed  in  incubator 
one  hundrea,  found  fertile  ninety,  unfertile  ten.  Christy's  Hydro- 
incubator  No.  2.— Effgs  placed  in  incubator  eighty,  found  fertile 
sevent}[-one,  unfertile  nine.  Howell's  egg-hatcher  No.  1. — Eggs 
placed  in  incubator  one  hundred,  found  fertile  sixty-seven,  unfer- 
tile thirty-three.  Howell's  egg-hatcher  No.  2.— Eggs  placed  in 
incubator  sixty,  found  fertile  fifty-three,  unfertile  seven.  Cash- 
mere's No.  1,  heated  by  gas,  failed.  Cashmere's  No.  2,  heated  by 
oil  lamp.— Eggs  placed  in  incubator  fifty,  found  fertile  forty- 
two,  unfertile  eight.  Watson's  Scotia,  heated  by  oil  lamps.— 
Eggs  placed  in  incubator  sixty,  found  fertile  fifty-four,  unfertile 
six. 

From  the  returns  which  have  been  presented  to  them 

from  time  to  time  since  Januaij  last,  the  Liverpool  underwriters 
hikYe  been  able  to  make  an  interesting  calculation  as  to  the 
average  per-centage  of  loss  of  live  stock  during  the  voyage  from 
Amenoa  and  Canada.  It  appears  that  in  the  case  of  cattle  the 
loss  is  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  shipped  ,*  while  sheep 
suffer  to  the  extent  of  only  2  per  cent.  The  heaviest  mortality  is 
in  the  case  of  pigs,  being  over  10  per  cent.  The  compilation  of 
these  calculations  has  been  carefully  effected.  They  show  a  great 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  loss  since  the  first  establishment 
of  the  trade  in  live  stock,  at  which  time  the  deaths  amongst  the 
cattle  amounted  in  many  instances  to  26  per  cent.  The  decreased 
ratio  is  due  to  the  more  enlightened  means  which  are  now  adopted 
for  the  comfort  of  the  cattle  on  the  voyage. 

—  Iw  spite  of  adverse  seasons  and  the  recent  bad  weather, 
Messrs.  Webb  d;  Sons'  seed  farms  at  Kinver  present  a  very  healthy 
appearance.  A  recent  inspection  of  the  principal  farms  held  by 
this  enterprising  firm  was  sufficient  to  prove  what  is  already  well 
known — ^viz.,  that  careful  culture,  good  nourishment,  and  un- 
sparing toil  and  trouble  will  do  something  to  mitigate  the  evils 
even  of  bad  seasons.  With  respect  to  the  crops  grown  by  Messrs. 
Webb  A  Sons  at  their  various  farms  this  year,  we  may  say  that 
thev  include  over  180  acres  of  wheat.  146  acres  of  Einver  Chevalier 
barley,  fifty-three  acres  of  oats,  thirty-four  acres  of  peas,  forty- 
one  acres  of  potatoes,  besides  a  large  acreage  of  Webbs'  Imperial 
Swede,  mangolds,  and  turnips.  The  other  cropegrown  at  l^ver 
tor  seed  purposes  include  Kohl  Rabi,  carrots,  "V^bbs'  new  early 
drumhead  cabbages,  g^nt  cow  grass,  thousand-headed  kale, 
improved  Italian  rye-grass,  Ac.  At  the  trial  grounds  we  saw 
growing  upwards  of  1600  different  sorts  of  flowers  and  vegetables, 
the  latter  including  over  100  varieties  of  peas  and  600  sorts  of 
potatoes.  We  may  also  say  that,  apart  rrom  the  stock  seeds 
^wn  at  the  Einver  Hill  Farm,  thousands  of  acres  are  employed 
m  other  suitable  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  growing  crops  of 
selected  cereals,  roots,  vegetable  and  other  8ee<u  under  contract. 
— {Midland  Cotmtiet  Htrtud.) 

A  COMMiTTBB  MBBTiiro  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  106,  Jermyn  Street,  September  10th,  1879. 
Present— Mr.  Cowan  in  the  chair,  Eev.  G.  Bartrum,  Messrs. 
Cheshire.  Hunter,  Hooker,  J.  P.  Jackson,  and  Rev.  H.  R.  Peel  (Hon. 
Sec).  The  minutes  having  been  disposed  of,  the  Chairman  said  he 
wished  the  Association  to  secure  tne  copyright  of  Mr.  Cheshire's 
diagram,  which  he  considered  ahead  of  any  hitherto  published, 
and  had  in  reference  to  the  matter  conferred  with  Mr.  Cheshire, 
who  was  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Association  in  the  matter, 
but  desired  time  to  complete  some  points  he  was  still  investigating. 
It  being  felt  that  some  pamphlet  suitable  to  cottagers,  aiming  at 
plaiimess  rather  than  style,  was  needed,  Messrs.  Cheshire  and 
Hunter  were  requested  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  such  a 
pamphlet.  Mr.  Cowan  consented  to  read  a  paper  at  the  next 
conversazione,  October  16th,  on  wintering.  The  accounts  to 
August  80th  were  presented,  showing  an  outiay  of  £887  16«.  ^. 
and  an  income  of  £889  i».  2d. ;  balance  in  Treasurer's  hands 
£61  7«.  \ld,  Mr.  J.  P.  Jackson  stated  that  he  found  himself 
through  press  of  business  unable  to  attend  to  his  apiary  so  con- 
stantly as  he  could  desire,  and  he  wished  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Committee  the  only  Cjprian  queen  of  undoubted  punty  in 
the  country,  in  order  that  the  holder  of  her  might  if  possible 


being  able  to  raise  queens  in  nuclei  for  his  brother  committee- 
men.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Jackson  terminated  the 
proceedings. 

Thb   Hertfordshire   Bee-keepers'   Association  organised 

through  the  Rev.  C.  Har^ve,  an  apicultural  exhibition  on  the 
11th  inst.  at  Harpenden,  m  connection  with  the  local  Horticul- 
tural Society,  the  success  of  which  was  in  large  part  attributable 
to  the  kindness  and  tact  of  the  gentieman  just  mentioned.  The 
exhibits  of  honey  were  good  for  the  year.    Mr.  John  Hoar  staged 
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"a  Idre  of  toner  taken  withont  destrnction  of  the  bees/' 
-which  the  Jndge  (Mr.  Gheshize)  at  onoe  pronoanced  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  la&nrs  of  two  stocks  which  had  been  storified  and 
united.  This  the  exhibitor  when  asked  frankly  acknowledged; 
and  as  the  lower  hire  taken  alone  was  ahead  in  the  competition, 
he  was  awarded  first,  Mrs.  Attwood  coming  second  with  a  good 
skep,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Hnmphrey  third  with  a  similar  hire  which  had 
been  much  oyer-smoked,  howeyer,  in  order  to  remove  the  bees.  In 
the  driying  competition  the  time  occupied  by  the  winners — Messrs. 
H.  J.  Humphrey  and  Charles  Sibley — ^was  thirteen  and  nineteen 
minutes  respecfciTely.  The  dxununmg  being  on  the  whole  much 
too  violent,  oees  mnning  up  the  hive  side  are  constantly  knocked 
down  again  by  the  too  violent  bang  of  the  learner  in  ms  anxiety 
to  drive  them  with  all  speed.  The  tent  seemed  as  interesting  as 
ever,  and  was  crowded  at  the  manipulation  during  which  Mr. 
CSieshire  lectured. 


THINGS  KNOWN  AND  THINGS  UNKNOWN. 

Eyxrt  beekeeper  knows,  or  should  know,  that  bees  have  five 
senses — vis.,  sight,  hearing^  smell,  touch,  and  taste ;  but  nobody 
can  say  which  of  the  five  is  the  most  important,  wmoh  the  most 
sensitive  and  which  of  least  value.  Bees,  in  common  with  many 
other  creatures^  possess  all  the  senses  and  find  them  useful.  The 
sense  of  smcdl  m  bees  is  extraordinarily  keen  and  powerful.  Pro* 
bably  all  their  senses  are  wonderfully  keen.  It  is  known,  too, 
that  bees  have  good  memories,  and  can  remember  for  dava  and 
weeks  where  they  found  food  and  water  when  they  were  last  in 
search  of  it.  If  food  be  placed  in  any  oomer  witmn  their  reach 
they  will  smell  it  and  cany  it  home.  If  an^  be  left  they  will  go 
next  day  for  it,  even  if  the  dish  containing  it  be  removed  during 
the  night.  By  scent  they  find  food,  and  from  memory  they  go  to 
the  place  where  they  find  it.  If  one  swarm  obtain  access  to  the 
stores  of  another  hive  all  the  available  forces  are  instantly  put  to 
work  to  rob  the  hive  of  all  its  stores.  Again,  if  the  hive  that  is 
being  sacked  be  removed  and  another  placed  on  its  stand  the 
robbers  come  as  before  for  plunder,  and  on  attem|>tiag  to  enter 
they  find  Uie  resistance  so  determined  and  effective  that  they 
speedily  abandon  the  work  of  pillage.  Being  scared  by  the  strange 
bees  the  robbers  evidently  call  into  play  more  senses  than  one, 
and  wisely  sta^r  at  home.  But  how  the  knowledge  of  the  work 
of  plunder  being  checked  is  conveyed  from  bee  to  bee  is  not 
known  by  anybodyi  and  is  surprising  to  thoughtful  observant 
apiarians. 

Many  things  about  queens  are  known,  and  a  great  many  things 
about  them  are  not  known.  It  is  known  that  queens  are  batched 
in  royal  cells,  that  they  are  hatched  from  common  eggs  or  the 
eggs  that  would  otherwise  produce  working  bees,  that  they  become 
periect  insects  in  royal  cells  six  or  seven  days  sooner  than  working 
bees  are  perfected  in  common  cells,  the  one  bein|(  fourteen  days 
in  hatching  and  the  other  twenty-one  days.  It  is  believed  that 
Queens  are  differently  fed  in  their  cells  from  the  workers,  and 
Uiat  the  difference  of  treatment  makes  them  queens,  alters  their 
form  and  ooloux^  increases  their  size,  and  gives  them  dispositions 
and  instincts  quite  different  from  those  oi  working  bees.  Theze 
things  are  wonderful,  but  nobody  can  fully  understand  them. 


perfected,  ia  very  great. 

It  is  well  known  that  queens  or  princesses  on  coming  to  maturity 
and  while  in  their  maidenhood  pipe  at  one  another  for  three  days 
and  nights,  but  no  one  can  explain  the  mystery  and  philosophy 
of  piping.  It  is  known,  too,  tnat  queens  are  never  fertilised  in 
their  nives.  but  no  one  can  understand  why  it  is  necessary  that 
such  valuable  lives  should  be  exposed  to  the  perils  of  excursions 
in  search  of  mates.  In  such  excursions  many  queens  are  lost.  It 
is  known  that  princesses  go  out  on  such  excursions  when  they  are 
a  few  days  old,  and  in  fine  weather  go  out  once,  often  more  than 
once,  every  day  till  thev  are  successful,  or  for  about  a  fortnight. 
It  is  not  well  known  now  soon  after  birth  or  how  late  in  life 
fertilisation  can  be  effected.  The  first  ten  or  twelve  days  of  a 
queen's  life  has  been  considered  the  only  time  for  mating  with 
drones.  When  I  was  in  Scotland  last  summer  a  bee-keeper  told 
me  that  he  had  just  seen  a  young  ^ueen  go  out  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  her  age,  and  he  expressed  nis  fear  that  it  was  too  late.  I 
thought  BO  too,  but  before  I  left  he  told  me  that  she  had  been 
mated  and  the  hive  had  sealed  brood  in  it  all  proper  enough.  Un- 
fertilised queens  are  valueless,  for  though  they  lay  some  eges 
nothing  bat  drones  hatch  from  them.  Queens  tnat  are  properly 
or  timely  fertilised  produce  both  workers  and  drones. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  we  have  known  many  (queens  live 
four  years  and  die,  but  we  have  never  known  a  fertilised  queen 
become  a  mere  drone-breeder  before  death.  How  little  is  known 
of  the  pageantry  of  the  bees  when  a  queen  is  bom  amongst  them  ! 
How  little  of  her  superabundant  fertility  and  of  her  superannua- 
tion 1  From  every  standpoint  the  history  of  a  queen  bee  is 
surrounded  by  a  world  of  mystery.  A  queen  eats  often  and  eats 
much ;  but  who  has  seen  a  queen  bee  at  her  own  breakfast  and 
dinner  table  ?  Who  has  seen  her  fed  at  all  ?  Mr.  Raitt  tells  us 
that  queens  are  fed  from  the  stomachs  of  working  bees ;  that  the 


food  is  half  digested  by  the  bees  and  then  given  to  their  queen. 
What  a  marvel  this  is  in  the  economy  of  a  bee  hive  1 

Admitting  that  a  fertile  queen  lays  2000  eggs  a  day,  who  can 
tell  when  she  finds  time  for  sleeping,  or  whether  she  sleeps  at  aU 
or  not  ?  Again, "  regicidal  knots  "  are  common  and  wdl  known, 
but  who  can  explain  their  philosophy  ?  Two  swarms  each  with 
a  queen  may  be  cast  together.  Presently  both  queens  may  be 
found  in  the  centres  of  hard  balls  of  bees,  so  hard  and  well 
pressed  together  that  they  could  be  rolled  on  a  table  like  a  cricket 
ball.  Every  bee  seems  bent  on  squeezing  the  queen  to  deatlL 
and  yet  I  have  known  queens  remain  imprisonea  in  these  haia 
balls  of  bees  for  many  hours  uninjured,  and  at  last  liberated  and 
saved  by  the  hand  of  the  bee-master.  On  every  point  of  bee 
history  some  things  are  known  and  some  unknown,  ^eijwheie 
tii6re  IS  ample  room  for  future  research  and  deeper  investigttioB. 

—A.  PETTiaRKW. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Food  Efottgr  for  Wcvtsr  (/.  (7.).— Tonr  hives  whidh  weighed  80  Iba 
each,  indapendent  of  skepe  and  boaitis,  an  the  Srd  of  Beptamber  bun  food 
enongh  to  keep  large  swarms  tiU  the  and  of  Maroh.  The  swazm  hhed  in 
Jnne  hu  lost  its  queen,  im>bably  by  reason  of  agOi  aad  has  rearad  jwtag  mm 
whidi  yoa  have  heard  piping.  As  most  of  the  droues  are  now  destroy^  yoa 
have  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  piping  queen  may  remain  unfertilised  ud 
be  txseless.  In  about  a  fortnight  you  may  find  brood  In  the  combs,  which 
will  enable  you  to  asoertain  whether  the  queen  Is  fertilised  or  not  Utbtk 
a  drone-breeder  destroy  her  at  onoe  and  nnite  the  bees  to  another  stodi^  or 
otherwise  pneore  from  another  hive  a  qneon  for  your  atcoog  stock. 

Wax  Moth  ts  Hfvb  (X.  L.  B.^.—Tin  box  arriving  wifbont  the  hrm,  aU 
of  which  had  no  doubt  escaped  through  the  craonieB,  we  oan  only  rspoct  opoa 
the  wsbby  trails  remaining.  These  ace  sfvidently  the  work  of  the  wax  nwtb^ 
Galleria  mellonella  or  Achroia  giisella.  The  insects  had  already  estaUidied 
themselves  in  the  combs  of  the  skep  before  the  transfer,  which  openttion  so 
stimulated  the  bees  that  they  set  their  house  in  order,  and  tore  out  the  taOi 
and  ejected  the  larvae,  dropping  them  on  the  floorboard  where  yon  found 
them.  If  the  oombs  be  examined  they  will  be  foond  In  places  to  be  ondar- 
going  repairs  at  the  spots  from  whiidi  the  deatmettve  pests  bavs  beenie* 
moveid.  No  especial  cleansing  of  the  hive  la  necessary  beyond  siaaply  iveep- 
ittg  away  the  tUMs  aad  all  grubs.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  an  aooocmt 
of  your  bnes.  The  hive  will,  we  think,  continue  to  improve  yet,  bat  yoa 
must  be  guided  by  weather,  about  which  even  prophets  tbHa  seasoa  Bid 
better  be  dumb.  

MBTBOSOLOGICAL  OBSBBYATlOirB. 

CAXDSN  8QUABB,  LOmMIT. 

Lat.  «lo  89'  4(r  N. ;  Long.  0"  8'  (T  W. :  Altitude,  111  fleet 


DATS. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAT. 

IB7*. 

ill? 

Hygrome- 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

perature. 

Batllailur 
Tempsntare. 

i 

8ept 

Dry. 

iWet 

Max. 

MIn. 

In 
•un. 

On 

gmsBk 

We.  10 
Th.  11 
Fri.  IS 
Sat.  18 
Sun  14 
Mo.  15 
Tu.  16 

Inches. 

»jm 

SOjOU 
S9.71S 
S9.781 
SO.0OS 
80^18 

asiMw 

*5S 

M.8 

eoLS 

06J) 
58.4 
58.8 

58l1 

?iT 

58.8 
57.0 
5A4t 
08.0 
5SJ 

56a 

N.N.W. 

S.W. 

S.W. 

W. 

N.R. 
K.KJ&. 

N. 

88.0 
SSJi 

56.9 
07.4 

57a 

57g0 

64a 

64.0 
86.8 
67J 
68A 
68.9 

^- 

S0.1 
584 

86.0 
5&8 

48.8 
49a 

deg. 

1147 

8a6 

78.6 

9S.8 

IISJ 

lOM 

118U) 

^- 

44.7 
58j0 
01J 
B.B 

44J 

In. 

oltf 
mi 

Mean* 

»M» 

57.1 

54.4 

89,7 

99A 

80l7 

MLS 

474 

9m 

BEMASKS. 

lOth^— Fine  pleasant  day ;  bright  starlight  night. 

nth.— Dull  morning,  generally  cloudy  throughout  the  day,  only  UtuB  n&* 

shine  at  intervals ;  high  wind ;  calm  at  night 
lith.~Tezy  damp  gloomy  day ;  heavy  rain  8.30  P.lf . :  damp  eloody  wmBg. 
lMih<— Dull  morning,  rain  oommancsd  I PJI.*  veiy  neavy  riin  from  4  to  8 

•  P.M.,  dsrk  and  thick  at  8  POf . ;  wet  evening. 
14th.— -Dull  in  early  morning,  followed  by  a  very  dear  bright  day ;  mgw 

starlight  night.  ^^ 

ISUlt— Thick  white  fog  In  early  morning ;  very  line  warm  bright  day ;  nv* 

light  night 
18th.— Fine  day  but  dull  evening,  with  a  slight  sprinUe  of  ndli. 

AU  the  tbermometrlc  means  are  below  those  of  last  week  «^<^.'"' 
minima,  which  are  about  half  a  degree  higher ;  atmospheric  pnssan  n«» 
greatar  than  last  week.— O.  J.  Stmons. 


OOVBirr  GARDEN  MARKBT.— SBPTEMBBB  17. 
Wb  are  now  reoeiving  good  supplies  of  Plums,  both  home  and  f«rig 
produce,  and  prices  have  been  considerably  reduced.   Large  oo.^^"]"S 
of  Orapes  still  reach  us  from  the  Channel  Islands,  meeting  with  a  imj 
sale.    Trade  quiet. 

PBUIT. 

s.  d.  fc  J 

Nectarines   ....     do««D  4  W>V  » 

Oranges  f^^HSl 

■>«.^^aa  dozen  4  0  w  ° 


Apples Irievo  2 

Ain-lcots dozen   S 

Cherries box  0 

Chestnuts bushel  13 

Figs dozen  l 

Filberts ^p-tt.  0 

Cobs vtb   0 

Gooneberrlen ....  4  sieve  o 

Orapes,  hothouse  ^Ib   1 

Lemons V- 100  8 

Melons each  2 


s.  d.    8.  d. 


6to8    6 
0      3    0 

0    0 
16 

8 

0 

1 

0 

4 
12 

5 


0 
0 
6 
7 
7 
0 
6 
0 
0 


Peaches  dozen 

Pears, kitchen.,  dosen  o  o 

dessert dozen  J 

Pine  Apples  ....  ,  f »  * 

Plums ISfX*  I 

Wafnuts bMbel  0 

ditto 1^100  0 


0  0 
4  0 

6  0 

6  « 

0  « 

9  9 

9  9 


Septanl)er  Sij  1879.  ] 
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Bay 

Day 

ATerage 

■ 

■ 

Clock 

"7 

3 

of 

S^T.  2S-OCT.  1, 1879, 

mnpezatnre  near 
Liondon. 

Snn 

Snn 

Moon 

Moon 

Moon's 

after 

Honth 

Week 

Klses. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Age. 

Sun. 

Year. 

Day. 

Night 

Mean. 

h.   m. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

b.  m. 

Da^s. 

m.   8. 

» 

TH 

TwfUgbt  ends  7.47  P  J(. 

43.1 

64.4 

6    63 

6    61 

3    66 

mom. 

8    16 

268 

96 

p 

8T.  Ctbelujk. 

61.7 

43.8 

64.7 

6    64 

S    49 

4    14 

1    IS 

10 

8    86 

269 

tr 

s 

69.3 

44.6 

66.0 

6    66 

6    47 

4    SO 

2    30 

11 

8    67 

270 

98 

sus 

16  BtnsiUT  iJTEB  TBnnrr. 

60.1 

44X) 

64.6 

6    67 

6    44 

4    46 

3    44 

12 

9    17 

271 

S9 

K 

St.  MtOBAEL.    HICHASLXAS  DAT. 

650} 

44.3 

64.9 

6    69 

b    42 

4    68 

4    66 

IS 

9    37 

272 

80 

TD" 

66.0 

43.3 

64  Ji 

6      0 

ft    40 

6    18 

6      7 

O 

9    66 

273 

1 

w 

8T.  Bmnoius.   Oambridge  Item  begins. 

61.4 

44,7 

64a 

6      3 

S    38 

6    28 

7    18 

16 

10    16 

274 

Prom  ob0erTation8  taken  near  London  dxaing  for^-thvee  years,  «ba  aTange  da^  tampecatnie  of  the  week  is  6S.1° ; 

and  ita 

night  ; 

toaperatnre  43.9°. 

1 

NOTES  ON  PEAS  IN  1879. 

^LTHOUGH  it  is  generally  admitted  tliat  the 
unprosperons  season  which  is  fast  drawing 
to  an  end  has  been  the  worst  lor  ontdoor 
gardening  anyone  can  remember,  I  think  so 
far  as  the  Pea  crop  is  concerned  it  has  been 
in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  more  favourable 
years.  In  some  respects,  however,  it  has 
been  different  and  very  peculiar.  Early  Peas 
were  very  late  and  long  in  showing  bloom,  and 
the  pods  were  extremely  slow  in  filling  or  becoming 
fit  lor  use,  but  the  length  of  time  mey  continued 
productive  when  they  did  come  in  was  much  longer 
than  ever  we  experienced.  Those  rows  from  which  we 
gatihered  in  June  were  still  bearing  plenly  of  fine  green 
pods  in  August.  This  fact  we  may  regard  as  one  of  the 
advantages  of  such  a  season  as  this,  as  in  hot  weather  Peas 
often  come  in  and  are  over  without  gving  what  might  be 
termed  a  succession  of  gatherings.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  light  soils,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  pnany  will  have 
experienced.  Mildew  was  also  much  checked  during  the 
season.  I  find,  however,  some  varieties  much  more  subject 
to  this  malady  than  others.  Some  with  us  now  are  quite 
free  from  mildew,  while  others  in  the  same  quarter  are 
badly  affected. 

Peas  sown  last  autumn  were  not  a  great  success  this 
nxring.  On  November  18th  we  sowed  Dickson's  First  and 
Best  and  Culverwell's  Telegraph  on  a  south  border.  The 
first  named  perished  with  the  severe  winter  as  soon  as  the 
growths  came  above  ground ;  Telegraph  remained  strone 
and  healthy  during  the  whole  winter,  and  in  June  we  haa 
such  Peas  from  it  as  we  never  had  before  in  that  month, 
bat  they  were  not  ready  so  early  as  William  I.  sown  on  a 
BOfuth-west  border  about  the  middle  of  February.  This  I 
consider  the  best  early  Pea,  and  is  well  worth  extensive 
cultivation.  Next  to  this  Dickson's  First  and  Best  came  in 
very  well ;  it  was  also  sown  in  February.  Excepting  one 
early  Pea  to  come  in  quickly  we  do  not  think  any  of  the 
second-class  varieties  worth  growing  to  form  a  succession ; 
but  every  means  should  be  tried  to  get  some  of  the  fine 
new  sorts  in  for  this  purpose.  Those  I  chiefly  refer  to 
are  Carter's  Telephone  and  Challenger,  and  Culverwell's 
Tdegraph.  Those  who  grow  William  I.  as  an  early  sort  and 
these  three  to  follow,  say  from  the  middle  of  June  until 
the  middle  of  September,  will  secure  such  Peas  as  no  one 
ever  thought  of  possessing  a  few  years  ago.  To  have  any 
of  the  three  in  use  by  the  middle  of  June  seed  ought  to  be 
sown  during  the  first  week  in  February  in  rich  soil  in  a 
favourable  position.  Other  sowings  should  be  made  fort- 
nightly until  about  the  beginning  of  June.  Then  the 
question  comesj  Which  are  the  best  Peas  to  sow  to  come  in 
for  use  towards  the  end  of  September  and  during  October? 
Many  would  recommend  Dr.  Maclean,  Omega,  Champion  of 
Engiandi  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  or  some  of  the  early  varieties,  but 
after  trying  all  of  them  we  have  found  none  of  them  to 
equal  two  new  varieties  which  are  sure  to  take  a  high  place 
amongst  Peas,  especially  late  ones,  when  they  become 
known :    their  names  are  Richard  Gilbert  and  Laxton's 
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Sturdv,  the  leading  characters  of  both  being  no  mildew 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  a  flavour  surpassing  the 
late  varieties  just  named.  Their  flavour  when  raw  pleases 
everybody,  and  when  cooked  they  are  delicious.  With  us 
Richard  Gilbert  is  larger  in  the  pod  and  pea  than  Sturdy, 
and  it  appears  more  robust  in  growth,  and  in  flavour  it 
is  superior  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  other  new  Pea  Hobart  Pasha. 
This  variety  produces  very  handsome  well-filled  pods,  and 
although  not  so  good  as  the  variety  I  have  just  named  it  is 
certainly  superior  to  many  sorts  generally  cultivated  as  main 
crop  Peas.  Before  leaving  Sturdy  I  may  say  that  in  flavour 
it  surpasses  aU  other  varieties  of  Mr.  Laxton's  Peas  we  have 
grown,  and  we  have  tried  the  most  of  them.  Dr.  Maclean 
and  Carter's  Little  Wonder  are  two  Peas  which  have  never 
pleased  us,  as  the  pods  fill  so  unevenly  under  the  same  culture 
as  others  succeed  with.    For  a  large-podded  variety  we  have 

frown  none  to  surpass  Laxton's  Superlative,  and  if  it  only 
lied  as  well  as  Fillbasket  it  would  be  most  valuable,  but  the 
large  pods  are  seldom  to  be  found  more  than  half  filled. 

Veitch's  Criterion,  introduced  last  year,  is  an  excellent 
Pea  to  produce  well-filled  pods  with  six  and  seven  peas  in 
each,  but  with  us  it  does  not  boil  quite  so  tender  or  sweet 
as  some  othera.  Amongst  other  varieties  Maclean's  Best  of 
All,  Laxton's  Standard,  Sharp's  Invincible,  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
Nelson's  Vanguard,  and  several  others  have  not  suoceeded 
so  well  as  we  could  wish  this  year. 

Our  Pea  seed  is  annually  sown  thinner  and  thinner,  and 
we  find  this  plan  answer  better  and  better ;  in  fact  when 
the  drills  are  opened  about  1  foot  in  width  with  a  spade, 
and  the  seeds  put  down  singly  all  over  about  3  inches  apart, 
we  find  the  nods  as  numerous  and  of  finer  quality  than 
when  the  seed  is  sown  so  thick  that  the  young  plapts  come 
up  in  a  mass.  In  sowing  seed  in  autumn  or  early  in  spring 
it  is  safest  to  sow  it  pretty  closely  if  snails  or  other  pests 
are  likely  to  be  troublesome,  but  when  these  can  be  warded 
off  thin  sowing  is  the  plan  to  adopt,  as  the  plants  coma  up 
more  strong  and  healthy  when  clear  of  each  other,  and  are 
therefore  better  able  to  withstand  severities  of  weather. 
In  light  poor  soils  all  Peas  should  have  a  liberal  quantity 
of  manure  to  feed  on,  but  when  the  soil  is  rich  an  addition 
of  manure  to  it  is  liable  to  force  them  more  into  leaf  than 
fruit. 

I  am  of  opinion  all  Peas  sown  in  autumn  should  have  a 
poorish  soil,  as  the  hardier  they  can  be  made  to  grow  the 
better,  and  stimulants  in  the  shape  of  liquid  manures  can 
always  be  applied  at  the  proper  time  in  spring. 

I  would  advise  all  who  have  the  chance  to  try  a  few 
varieties  of  Peas  annually  by  way  of  testing  their  merits ; 
they  will  find  it  an  interesting  occupation,  and  not  at  all 
the  unprofitable  undertaking  which  some  are  inclined  to 
think  it.  In  these  days  of  bewildering  variety  of  vegetables 
knowing  what  to  avoid  is  of  as  much  importance  as  what 
to  grow,  and  the  practical  solution  of  these  problems  not 
only  prevents  much  disappointment  in  many  instances, 
but  is  a  great  gain  in  saving  ground  and  labour  from 
cultivating  worthless  or  inferior  crops  and  securing  superior 
produce.  Some  think  and  even  assert  that  the  *'  good  old 
varieties"  of  many  vegetables  are  yet  unsurpassed.     In 
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▼ezy  exceptional  cases  this  may  be  so,  bat  as  a  role  that  tbeoxy 
will  not  bear  the  test  of  experience,  and  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  to  whicn  this  remark  applies  I  think  it  S 
Peas.— J.  MuiR. 


ROSES  IN  TOWNS. 


I  THOBOUGHLT  agree  with  "  Biceps  "  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  growing  the  Bose  in  smoky  sitnations,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  anyone  who  succeeds  in  growing  the  queen  of  flowers  well 
here  accomplishes  a  far  greater  feat  than  our  more  favoured 
brethren  in  the  south.  Considering  the  long  and  severe  winter, 
my  losses  have  even  been  less  than  in  some  milder  ones ;  and 
my  experience  on  this  point  seems  to  have  been  different  from 
that  01  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Peach,  which  is  all  the  more  surprising, 
as  the  snow  and  frost  came  on  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
mulching  the  beds  with  manure.  I  agree  with  the  few  Boses 
you  recommended  to  "A Beginner,*'  and  with  "Biceps" 
I  can  recommend  Marquise  de  Castellane,  which  grows  well 
here.  "  Biceps  "  is  suspicious  of  Charles  Lefebvre.  It  grows 
and  blooms  well  here,  but  its  duplicate.  Marguerite  Brassac, 
does  even  better,  being  the  more  vigorous  grower,  but  the 
flowers  are  alike.  La  France  on  the  seedling  Briar  and  Madame 
Victor  Yerdier  do  well  here,  and  John  Hopper  is  the  freest  I 
have  and  does  not  blight.  The  remarks  of  "  Biceps  "  as  to 
G^n^ral  Jacqueminot  I  am  surprised  with,  as  it  is  everybody's 
Bose,  here  doing  splendidly  in  almost  any  situation. 

The  following  do  well  here — ^Abel  Carrie,  Abel  Grand, 
Annie  Wood,  Aiiguste  Bigotard,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Bessie 
Johnson,  Boule  de  Niege,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Capitaine  Christy, 
and  Marie  Baumann  on  seedling  Briar ;  Comtesse  de  Serenye, 
Camille  Bemardin,  Dr.  Andry,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Duchesse 
de  Yallombrosa,  Dupny  Jamain,  Edouard  Morren,  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps,  Fisher  Holmes,  Jean  Liabaud,  Jules  Maigottin, 
Lord  Macaulay,  J.  Stuart  Mill,  Baronne  de  Bothschild,  Madame 
C.  Joigneaux,  Madame  Nachuiy,  Madame  Lachaime,  Mdlle. 
Eugenie  Yerdier,  Mar^chal  Yaillant,  Magna  Charta,  Etienne 
Levet,  Paul  Neyron,  Pierre  Netting,  Prince  Camille  de  Bohan, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Beynolds  Hole, 
S^nateur  Yaisse,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Victor  Yerdier,  and  Miss 
Hassard.  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Souvenir  de  Malmaison  also 
grow  well  and  bloom  splendidly.  Of  the  former  Bose  I  only 
end  the  shoots,  but  cut  out  the  weak  ones,  and  find  this  treat- 
ment to  suit  it.  The  season  here  has  been  a  ver^  unfavourable 
one — BO  much  wet,  but  I  have  had  finer  individual  blooms 
than  I  ever  had,  the  dark  Boses  being  the  best.  The  light 
blooms  rotted  off  with  the  wet. 

To  "ABeginneb"  "Biceps"  recommends  liquid  manure. 
I  should  judge  that  he  lives  either  in  a  town  or  very  near. 
Doubtless  if  this  is  so,  manure  being  scarce  and  the  soil  light, 
liquid  manure  will  be  a  benefit.  I  live  about  four  miles  out 
of  the  town,  my  garden  being  unprotected,  with  a  strong  loamy 
soil  and  clay  bottom.  I  do  not  use  any  liquid  for  plants  in 
the  open  ground,  finding  that  it  brought  much  mildew.  In 
this  I  am  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  the  Bev.  C.  P.  Peach  (see 
"  Bosarians'  Year-Book  "  for  1879).  My  treatment  is  to  mulch 
heMtty  in  winter  with  stable  manure  and  fork  it  well  in  in  the 
spitng,  pruning  the  trees  in  March  or  beginning  of  AprU. 
For  a  summer  dressing  I  adopt  the  treatment  recommended  by 
Mr.  Bivers,  mixing  dust  from  a  malt  kiln  with  stable  manure 
minus  straw,  in  equal  quantities,  letting  it  stand  for  a  day  or 
two,  watering  a  few  times  with  liquid  manure,  and  then  using 
it  as  a  top-dressing  in,  say,  April  and  May,  and  it  soon  tells  a 
tale.  This  mixture  must  not  ferment,  as  the  smell  is  some- 
thing horrid. 

My  plants  are  mostly  dwarfs  on  the  Manetti.  "  Biceps  "  says 
the  lives  of  town  Boses  are  short,  but  I  have  found  that  they 
last  much  longer  by  taking  them  up  and  replanting  in  two  or 
three  years'  time.  Some  of  mine  that  I  moved  last  autumn  I 
found  had  made  good  roots  above  the  stock,  so  I  cut  the  stock 
away,  and  they  have  done  better  than  ever  this  season.  I  join 
with  "Biceps"  in  thanking  "Wyld  Savage,"  Canon  Hole, 
"  D.,  Bcal^'  Bev.  C.  P.  Peac^  and  others  for  their  interesting 
articles  from  time  to  time  in  your  valuable  Journal ;  but  living 
as  we  do  in  a  less  genial  climate  our  experience  does  not  always 
-correspond  with  theirs.  Being  a  non-exhibitor  and  only  grow- 
ing the  Bose  for  the  love  of  the  flower,  although  a  lover  and 
attender  of  Bose  shows.  I  often  sigh  as  I  look  at  the  gems  at 
the  great  shows  and  think  I  should  like  to  grow  similar  blooms, 
but  found  to  my  cost  on  trying,  that  some  of  the  choicest  sorts 
are  not  suited  to  these  smoky  districts,  so  have  to  fall  back  on 
the  vigorous  growers.    Sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  Beynolds  Hole 


are  quite  distinct  with  me,  but  the  latter  is  more  suitable,  being 
the  better  grower.  The  Sultan  blooms  well,  but  has  baidly 
grown  at  all  this  season.  I  look  with  interest  for  the  election 
of  garden  Boses. 

£i  answering  "  Biceps  "  my  wish  has  been  to  encourage  the 
growing  of  the  Bose  near  large  towns,  as  one  sees  them  pUnted 
and  then  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  consequently  toey  die 
off  in  a  year  or  two,  then  people  say  they  will  not  grow  with 
them.  The  same  people  on  seeing  the  Bose  garden  of  one  who 
has  a  pride  in  trying  to  grow  them  well  say,  "Ah  I  yon  have  a 
different  soil  to  mine,"  when,  as  a  rule,  it  is  the  neglect  rather 
than  the  difference  in  soil  and  situation.  If  this  is  dt  interest 
I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  the  remarks  of  those  who  live  in 
similar  districts,  but  will  promise  to  keep  clear  of  giants  and 
"  Wyld  Savage."— F.  W.  J.,  Bradford. 


AUTUMN  OBNAMENTS. 


The  following  plants  are  highly  attractive  in  the  antnmn, 
and  should  be  grown  in  aU  villa  gardens  if  suitable  positions 
can  be  found  for  them. 

Clematis  Jackmankl— This  is  weU  known  now,  and  is 
deservedly  popular.  Its  purple  flowers  are  for  several  weeks 
at  this  season  of  the  year  extremely  bright  and  abundant 
The  flowers  frequently  measure  6  inches  in  diameter,  and 
when  produced  in  masses  against  walls,  over  porches  of  houses 
and  cottages,  are  easily  disimguishable  some  hundreds  of  yards 
distant.  It  is  also  very  attr«stive  when  planted  on  lootwork 
and  allowed  to  ramble  over  it,  also  when  grown  in  beds  and 
trained  regularly  around  stout  pyramidal  wire  trellis.  Some- 
times this  variety,  with  others,  are  trained  Along  chains,  fonnlDg 
beautiful  festoons.  To  ensure  a  good  ef^t  the  first  season  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  strong  established  plants  be 
procured  during  the  winter  months,  and  planted  out  in  gioimd 
to  which  some  well-decayed  manure  and  leaf  soil  has  been 
added ;  plant  them  about  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  at 
which  time  they  may  be  expected  to  escape  any  check  from 
late  spring  frost  Timely  attention  to  training  is  all  that  is 
required  f^terwards.  The  following  spring  the  plants  shoold 
be  cut  hard  back,  the  soil  around  loosen^  witn  a  fork  and 
mulched  with  manure,  and  as  the  young  robust  growths  are 
produced  regulate  them  as  before. 

Hydrangea  pakiculata  grandifloba.—- At  the  present 
time  this  plant  is  in  its  fullest  beauty,  and  from  its  hardiness 
and  the  freedom  with  which  its  massive  clusters  of  piokish- 
white  flowers  are  produced  it  is  worthy  of  being  classed 
amongst  one  of  the  oest  of  deciduous  hardy  flowering  Bhrnbs. 
As  a  low-growing  shrub  in  a  mixed  border  we  have  nothing 
at  this  season  of  the  year  to  equal  it,  for  its  flowers  remain  in 
beauty  a  very  long  time.  When  not  in  flower  its  habit  and 
strength  of  its  wood  have  not  much  to  recommend  it  We 
received  two  of  these  plants  from  a  nurseiy  in  the  antomn  of 
1877,  and  so  weak-looking  were  they  that  we  despaired  of 
having  any  bloom  for  a  few  years,  but  the  following  antamn 
every  growth  produced  a  truss  of  bloom.  Since  then  one 
plant  has  been  unfortunately  killed,  but  the  other  has  flowered 
again  most  profusely  and  is  now  very  fine.  As  the  trusses  of 
bloom  are  too  heavy  for  the  slender  wood  we  have  staked 
every  flower  truss,  which  displays  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

Hypebicum  oblongifolium. — This  is  a  very  attractive 
shrubby  species  with  beautiful  showy  bright  golden  waxy 
flowers  that  when  seen  at  a  distance  may  be  mistaken  far 
small  yellow  Boses.  It  is  free-flowering,  and  very  showy  at  a 
time  when  most  other  flowering  shrul^  can  only  lend  their 
foliage  to  add  to  the  effect  and  beauty  of  a  garden.  This 
species  with  a  few  others  merit  a  little  more  popularity  thsn 
they  have  yet  obtained.— J.  W.  Moobmak. 


STOPPING  AND  TRAINING  TOMATOES. 

DiBECTiNG  Tomatoes  to  be  stopped  as  are  Cucumbers  is 
liable  to  mislead.  All  secondary  shoots  from  Tomatoes  show 
bloom  when  they  have  made  four  or  five  leaves.  The  stopping 
should  be  done  a  leaf  or  two  beyond  the  bloom,  and  besides  as 
soon  as  the  framework  of  the  plant  is  formed  every  shoot  &om 
the  axil  of  the  leaves  should  be  taken  out  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
get  hold  of.  The  latter  point  not  being  clearly  insisted  on  is 
where  the  directions  sometimes  given  are  imperfect  It  shoold 
be  done  whether  the  half  dosen  bunches  the  plant  is  allowed 
to  bear  are  upon  short  laterals  from  an  upright  stem,  which  is 
the  best  method  for  walls,  or  upon  the  branches  of  a  toA^  pro- 
duced by  stopping  the  plants  when  they  have  three  or  foar 
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loKfea,  which  is  the  best  way  of  growing  them  to  sticks  in  the 
open  gionnd.  In  the  latter  way  the  two  limbs  of  the  fork 
mast,  of  coarse,  be  allowed  to  extend  themselves  after  bearing 
tfaeir  first  blooms  till  three  of  the  latter  are  upon  each  c^oot 
Then  these  shoots  are  to  be  stopped  a  leaf  beyond  the  last 
bunch,  and  all  axillary  ones  from  them  carefully  eradicated 
as  th^  come. 

In  this  neighbourhood  Tomatoes  in  the  open  air,  however 
•kilfolly  trained  against  a  soath  wall,  are  likely  to  prove  a 
failore.  They  have  only  set  a  few  of  their  blooms.— A.  Botljb, 
.Petnirokeshire, 


FBENCH  NOTES.— No.  2. 

FONTAnmBLSAn. 


Skldoic  have  I  paid  a  visit  that  more  saddened  me  than 
that  which  I  recentbr  ^d  to  my  good  old  friend  M.  Sonchet 
at  Fontainebleaa.  It  is  now  upwards  of  twenty  years  since, 
impelled  by  a  desire  to  know  the  man  who  had  elevated  tiie 
Oladiolns  into  the  rank  of  a  florists*  flower  and  had  done  so 
iDxxdi  to  enrich  oar  English  gardens  in  autumn,  I  ventured  to 
call  npon  him  at  Fontainebleaa.  I  had  no  introduction,  nor 
did  I  need  any.  All  who  have  ever  been  brought  into  contact 
with  him  will  readily  believe  that,  for  a  man  more  fuU  of  real 
kindliness,  more  amiable  and  thoughtful  for  others,  could  not 
possibly  be.  We  became  friends,  and  never  but  once  since 
tiken  ^^len  I  have  visited  France  have  I  failed  to  pay  him  a 
visit.  His  amiable  and  exceUent  wife,  too,  was  ever  ready  to 
welcome  me.  He  was  at  my  first  visit  the  jardinier-en-chdf  at 
the  Chfttean,  but  some  few  years  afterwards  he  retired  to  the 
heaatifal  new  house  he  now  occupies.  About  forty  years  ago 
he  was  attacked  by  a  malady  of  the  skin,  which  has  resisted 
all  remedies,  and  has  gradually  overpowered  what  must  have 
been  natozally  a  strong  constitution.  He  is  now  a  complete 
wreck,  can  hardly  move  about,  and  has  to  be  lifted  up  by 
means  of  an  ascensoir ;  but  m  heurt  and  spirit  he  is  still  the 
kindly  loveable  man  that  he  ever  was.    His  horticultural 


establishment  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Soulliard 
and  Bmnelot.  He  himself  takes  an  Interest  in  seeing  the 
improvement  each  year  makes  in  his  favourite  flower,  and 
during  the  season  his  rooms  are  decorated  by  Madame  Souchet 
most  artistically  with  it  Of  these  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
presently.  But  there  was  another  saddening  influence  in  my 
▼isity  and  that  was  the  condition  of  the  Forest  itsell  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  those  who  recollect  it  in  its  glory  will 
not  see  it  again  for  many  years  as  it  used  to  be.  I  read  some 
time  ago  in  an  article  in  the  "  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  **  of 
the  destruction  caused  by  what  is  called  in  France  "  verglas," 
and  which  we  should  designate  as  frozen  rain,  but  I  hiul  no 
conception  that  it  was  anything  like  what  it  is.  It  appears 
that  there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  with  which  the  trees 
were  laden ;  a  thaw  set  in,  but  suddenly  it  turned  to  ndn  witii 
a  oold  wind,  and  the  rain  as  it  feU  froze.  Thus  the  trees 
became  weighted,  not  with  snow,  but  with  ice  of  some  inches 
thick.  The  consequence  was,  that  becominfi;  brittle  under  the 
influence  of  the  frost,  they  snapped  and  broke  in  all  directions. 
Where,  in  the  fork  of  the  branches  the  deposit  had  been  the 
greatest,  there  the  destruction  was  most  certain.  All  of  the 
tzees  suffered,  but  more  especially  the  Firs  and  Birch,  as  far  at 
least  as  I  could  see.  Had  I  been  told  that  the  German  troops 
had  been  practising  with  cannon  to  see  what  destruction  they 
ooold  effect  I  should  not  have  been  surprised,  for  it  was  just 
as  if  a  large  shot  had  hit  the  tree  and  scattered  the  branches 
in  all  directions.  You  might  see  acre  after  acre  cleared  as 
completely  as  if  the  fellers  had  been  at  work,  and  I  was  told 
that  it  would  take  twelve  years  to  clear  away  the  debris.  The 
atzeets  of  the  town  were  in  such  a  condition  that  dcaters  could 
go  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other. 

The  biteness  of  the  season  did  me  at  least  one  kindness — it 
enabled  me  to  see  the  QIadioli  of  Messrs.  Soulliard  Sc  Brunelot 
in  their  full  beautj,  and  a  great  treat  it  was ;  for  while  the 
main  collection  of  the  older  varieties  are  grown  at  Montereux, 
the  newer  ones  and  the  seedlings  are  grown  at  Fontainebleau ; 
so  that  I  had  the  opportnniiy,  not  merely  of  seeing  those  in 
commerce,  but  also  those  which  they  purpose  Rending  out  next 
year.  There  was  thus  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them,  and 
also  of  seeinff  some  of  those  which  were  just  showing  their 
fizst  bloom,  destined  to  be  tiie  favourites  perhaps  in  coming 
years.  I  had  also  much  conversation  with  the  raisers  on  the 
varieties  sent  out,  and' on  what  seemed  to  me  a  difference 
between  the  English  and  French  taste  in  this  matter ;  for 
although  flowers  such  as  Horace  Vemet^  Murillo,  Camille, 


Meyerbeer,  and  others  which  come  up  to  our  notions  are  con- 
sidexed  as  good,  there  are  others  whidi  were  pointed  out  to  me 
as  good  which  we  should  not  class  as  such.  Again,  I  saw 
varieties  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  in  good  form 
at  home  which  were  simply  beautiful,  a  difference  probably 
in  soil  and  climate  effecting  this.  I  could  find,  too,  traces, 
although  only  in  a  slight  degree,  of  the  malady  from  which  we 
suffer  so  much  here,  but  there  it  unquestionably  was.  It  may 
be,  and  probably  is,  aggravated  by  the  lower  temperature  and 
moister  atmosphere  of  our  autumns,  but  that  it  there  exists 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  My  friends  were  verv  much  astonished 
when  I  told  them  of  my  great  losses,  but  saia  they  knew  some- 
thing of  it,  and  attribute  it  to  some  malady  which  was  more 
injurious  in  some  sorts  than  others. 

Amongst  the  varieties  of  the  past  season  which  struck  me  as 
particularly  good,  but  which  I  fear,  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  in  my  own  garden,  are 
the  following: — ^African,  a  very  remarkable  dark  flower;  I 
think  perhaps  the  darkest  yet  raised.  The  ground  is  scarlet, 
but  flushed  with  a  deep  brownish  crimson,  the  effect  of  which 
is  heightened  by  a  Uige  white  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
The  snike  is  a  well-formed  one,  and  the  flowers  are  closely 
packed  together.  Hesperide,  a  Isrge  and  well-formed  spike  ; 
the  flowers  white  heavily  flaked  with  salmon  rose.  Ovide,  a 
very  long  spike  of  carmine  red  flowers,  with  a  white  line  on 
each,  petal  and  huge  white  spot  in  centre  of  the  flowers.  Pyg- 
malion, long  spike  of  large  flowers,  cerise  red  flamed  with 
deeper  red  ;  pure  white  spots  edged  with  violet  BsiAeralda, 
a  remarkably  coloured  flower,  French  white  ground  edged  and 
striped  with  rose,  with  huge  citron  yellow  blotches  in  the 
centre  of  the  lower  petals ;  a  very  distinct  variety.  Many  of 
older  flowers,  such  as  Psyche,  Lecfa,  Murillo,  De  Michel,  were 
in  great  b^uty,  and  altogether  the  treat  was  one  I  am  not 
likely  to  forget 

The  Gladiolus  is  not  the  only  flower  which  is  being  improved 
by  our  friends  at  Fontainebleau.  They  have  taken  the  Ama- 
ryllis in  hand,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  seedlings  had 
bloomed  in  the  open  air.  They  are  of  the  vittata  race,  and 
are  consequentiy  nearly  hardy  in  that  part  of  France.  They 
are  simply  cultivated  Ijke  any  other  hardy  bulb,  are  left  in  the 
ground  aU  the  winter,  and  only  slightly  covered  with  leaves. 
They  are  of  two  distinct  characters,  one  having  pure  white - 
ground,  the  other  red,  and  are  marked  and  ribboned  with 
white,  red,  salmon,  purple,  &c.,  and  when  blooming  th^  must 
be  a  grand  sight  Of  course  at  this  season  they  were  aU  over. 
They  would  succeed  with  us  under  ordinary  greenhouse  treat- 
ment, and  to  those  who  cannot  give  heat  they  ought  to  be  a 
boon.  Those  who  can  would  probably  prefer  the  more  showy 
formosissimum  race,  but  to  amateurs  of  small  means  and  space 
they  would  seem  to  afford  a  fresh  field  of  enjoyment. 

We  are  constantly  complaining  of  our  climate,  and  this  year 
we  have  some  good  reason  to  speak  of  it  as  bad,  but  when  com- 
parisons are  instituted  between  it  and  that  of  the  north  of  France 
it  is  as  well  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  slight  mistake 
on  the  point  I  do  not  believe  that  until  you  get.  to  Paris 
there  is  much  difference.  The  com  was  in  about  the  saiQC  state 
of  unforwardness  that  it  was  about  my  own  home  when  I4eft 
it,  and  the  fruit  crops  as  poor  as  with  us.  The  famous  Ifen- 
trieul  Peaches  had  not  the  fiavour  of  former  years,  and  even 
at  Fontainebleau  where  so  many  of  the  Chasselas  Orapes  are 
grown,  and  from  whence  they  are  supplied  in^  large  quantities 
both  to  the  Paris  market  and  foreign  countries,  it  was  very  much, 
doubted  whether  many  of  them  would  ripen  this  year.  Even 
at  Thomery,  where  they  are  grown  in  greater  abundance  still, 
the  same  complaint  was  made.  *'  I  should  not,"  said  M.  Soul- 
liud,  *'like  you  to  say  that  you  left  Fontainebleau  in  the 
middle  of  September  and  were  not  able  to  taste  our  Grapes ;" 
and  so  out  of  some  very  sheltered  nook  he  managed  to  get  me 
a  small  bundi ;  it  was,  however,  hardly  ripe.  I  mention  these 
littie  matters  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  most  uncanny  year 
that  one  has  probably  ever  passed  through. — D.,  Deal, 


CLETHRA  ABBOREA. 

I  AM  very  glad  to*  see  that  this  rare  old  plant  is  being  taken, 
a  little  notice  o^  for  it  is  an  excellent  evergreen  gre^ihouse 
shrub,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few  that  will  stand  rough  treat- 
ment and  yet  give  satis^tory  results.  A  few  years  ago  a 
plant  of  it,  probably  twenty  years  old,  was  under  my  charge 
for  over  three  years ;  it  was  in  a  12-inch  pot  and  had  been  so 
for  a  long  time,  and  was  still  in  the  same  pot  when  I  left. 
Want  of  room  prevented  this  and  many  other  plants  from 
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being  potted  on  or  shifted  into  tubs ;  but  Clethra  arborea, 
although  not  annually  potted,  or  even  watered  with  any 
stimulants,  never  failed  to  keep  its  foliage  green  and  always 
flowered  freely  every  year.  It  was  placed  outdoors  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  housed  in  October,  It 
was  watered  freely  when  making  its  young  growth,  and  was 
wintered  in  a  cool  airy  greenhouse  principally  with  Australian 
plants.  Its  height  was  about  9  feet ;  the  flowers  were  sweet 
and  very  useful  for  cutting,  and  the  engraving  of  it  in  the 
Journal  a  few  weeks  ago  was  a  very  good  representation  of 
it. — H.,  Peterborough. 


PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES  IN  DORSET. 

Of  these  fruits  I  have  had  an  excellent  lot  under  glasfi  of 
fair  size,  specially  of  Early  Louise,  the  best  very  early  Peach  ; 
Bairington,  Early  Alfred,  Royal  George,  and  Grosse  Mignonne. 
Out  of  doors  I  have  a  very  satisfactory  crop  as  regards  num- 
bers, but  they  swell  slowly.  The  Princess  of  Wales,  Dr.  Hogg, 
Early  York,  Nectarine  Peach,  Early  Ascot,  a  fine  colour ; 
Noblesse,  Royal  George,  Golden  Frogmore  and  Bellegarde, 
and  Rivers's  Orange  and  Elruge  Nectarines  are  to  the  fore. 
At  one  time  I  despaired  of  their  ripening,  but  since  we  had  a 
little  sun  they  progress,  but  I  hardly  think  they  will  be  their 
Hsual  size;  ^  they  ripen  not  I  shall  have  them  preserved 
whole.  The  wood  for  next  year  is  very  good. — W.  F.  Rab- 
CLYFFE,  Oieford  Fitzpaitie. 

TWELVE  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  OF 
THE  M0NTH--^8EPTEMBBB. 

Hebbaceotts  borders  in  the  present  month  are  not  in 
general  the  most  attractive  portions  of  the  flower  garden,  yet 
there  should  still  be  plenty  of  bloom  in  good  collections. 
Extreme  neatness  is  now  needed  to  render  the  borders  enjoy- 
able, and  autumn  propagation  by  division  may  still  be  carried 
on.    The  following  are  some  of  the  best. 

Liatrit  tpwata  (the  Long-spiked  Liatrls). — A  handsome 
erect-growing  Composite  with  stiff  flower  stems  2  to  8  feet  high, 
clotiied  with  linear  leaves,  and  bearing  spikes  10  inches  long 
of  light  purple  flowers.  From  each  floret  long  filaments  of 
a  lighter  colonr  are  projected,  and  the  flowers  open  in  suc- 
cession from  the  top  of  the  spike  downwards.  Increased  by 
division  of  the  tuberous  corm-like  roots.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Button 
Snake-root. 

Sedum  ttpectdbUe  (the  Showy  Sedum).— This  is  the  very  best 
of  the  Orpine  section  of  Sedums,  and  is  well  known  as  a  fine 
autumn-flowering  plant.  The  flowers  ate  in  large  corymbs, 
sometimes  as  much  as  6  to  8  inches  across,  and  are  a  light 
rosy  purple.  In  open  sunny  situations  the  plant  seldom  grows 
more  than  a  foot  or  15  inches  high,  and  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  growing  in  beds  or  borders,  or  for  pot  cultivation.  There 
are  several  varieties  with  lighter  or  darker  shades  of  purple, 
and  one  with  faintly  variegated  leaves.  Propagated  by  seed, 
division,  or  cuttings.  Native  of  Japan,  and  better  known  as 
S.  Fabaria. 

Anemone  japonica  rar,  Honorine  Johert  (the  White  Japanese 
Anemone). — A  continental  variety  of  the  Japanese  Anemone, 
having  pure  white  flowers  2  inches  across  with  yellow  stamens. 
It  grows  3  feet  high,  and  has  large,  downy,  Vine-like  leaves. 
Propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  creeping  underground  shoots 
or  by  suckers,  which  are  plentifully  produced  when  once  tiie 
plant  is  established. 

Tritoma  UcaHtt  (the  Poker  Plant,  or  Toreh  Flower).— This 
noble  Lilywort  is  too  well  known  to  need  description,  being 
one  of  our  most  valuable  autumn  flowers.  Of  a  number  of 
varieties  grown,  that  knov^  as  glaucescens  seems  to  be  the 
best,  producing  enormoaB  spikes  of  tubular  flowers,  vermilion 
shading  into  orADge-yellow.  Can  be  propagated  by  seed,  but 
the  seedlings  frequently  come  inferior  to  the  type.  Division 
in  spring  is  preferable,  or  if  divided  in  autumn  the  plants 
should  be  wintered  under  glass.  Bacoeeds  best  in  deep  rich 
soil,  which  should  be  liberally  manured.  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Sida  maVcaflora  (the  Mallow-flowered  Sida). — This  tall 
If  allow  is  not  usually  accounted  a  choice  plant,  its  habit  being 
long  and  leggy,  but  the  beautiful  rose-coloured  flowers,  often 
3  inches  across,  are  invaluable  for  cutting  late  in  autumn. 
Only  suitable  for  the  back  lines  of  large  borders  or  among 
ihrubs.  Propagated  by  seed  or  cuttings.  My  stock  of  plants 
was  raised  tsom  a  packet  of  seed  had  from  Mr.  Waie  some 


years  ago,  and  there  is  a  marked  variation  in  fiid  |)lAltt0  hoth 
as  regards  siie  and  colour  of  flowers,  from  which  I  infer  tbA 
it  is  a  plant  capable  of  being  improved  by  crossing.  A  native 
of  Mexico. 

Galatella  hyssopifolia  (the  Hyssop-leaved  Galatella).— A 
pretty  Starwort,  bearing  corymbs  of  pale  purple  narrow- 
Detailed  flowers  with  yellow  discs.  It  grows  about  18  inches 
nigh,  and  has  slender  stems  clothed  with  narrow  pointed 
leaves.  The  flowers  form  a  loose  corymb,  and  appearing  as 
as  they  do  in  succession  the  period  of  bloom  is  more  prolonged 
than  in  most  of  the  Asters,  to  which  it  is  nearly  related.  In- 
creased by  division.    Native  of  North  America. 

Heleniwn  atropurpurewm,  (the  Dark  Purple  Helenium).— 
This  handsome  Composite,  not  often  seen  in  collections,  grows 
2  to  3  feet  high,  and  bears  nnmerons  large  flowers  of  variona 
shades  of  purple  and  which  are  slightly  ftagmnt.  Thongh 
impatient  of  heavy  day  it  is  quite  hardy  in  rich  light  soUs. 
Native  of  Texas. 

Chrysocoma  Lynotyri^  (Goldylocks).  —  One  of  our  rarer 
natives,  btlt  yet  a  pretty  flowering  border  plant.  It  throws  op 
many  small  Wiry  stems  thickly  covered  with  narrow  leaves, 
and  bearing  corymbs  of  yellow  button-like  flowers.  This 
species  seldom  grows  over  2  feet  high,  and  is  increased  by 
division  in  spring. 

After  novi-belgii  {l^  New.Yotk  Starwort).— This  is  one  of 
the  best  of  a  very  numerous  family,  which  includes  nuasy 
species  not  worth  growing.  The  flower  stems  rise  3  or  4  festy 
bearing  in  open  racemes  nuttierons  light  blue  flowen.  Nalrra 
of  North  Alnerica. 

Saponaria  ojffimnaliffl.pl.  (the  Double-flowered  Soapwoit). 
— ^The  single  Soapwdrt  is  a  not  uncommon  native  plant,  and  is 
thfe  only  representative  of  the  genns  in  Britain.  The  dosbto 
form  grows  about  2  feet  high,  and  its  flowers  ale  a  veiy  light 
pink  or  flesh  colour,  not  unlike  small  blooms  of  some  of  the 
Tree  Carnations.  The  plant  ttirows  ont  nnmerons  nndergroond 
shoots,  and  in  this  way  propagates  itself  to  an  extent  some- 
times not  desirable.  A  variety  of  the  single  form  with  yeUow 
variegated  leaves  is  well  worth  growing. 

Ldelia  nyphUitUfa  (the  Tall  Blue  Lobelia).— The  genus 
Lobelia  gives  us  some  splcfodid  herbaceous  plants,  bat  as  in 
these  notes  1  have  avoided  quoting  any  that  requu«  the  pro- 
tection of  glass  during  Winter,  this  is  <he  only  species  ad- 
missible. Having  gtown  it  for  many  years  without  loBiag  a 
single  plant  from  frost,  whilst  L.  ftflgens  and  cardinaliB  left 
out  have  been  destroyed,  I  can  answer  for  its  hardinesi.  It, 
however,  falls  fio*  short  of  these  species  as  an  omaauntal 
plant.  It  grows  about  2  feet  high,  bearing  leafy  spakea  of 
light  bltte  floweiis,  passing  to  white  on  the  lips  of  the  corollai 
Propagated  by  seed  or  by  removing  the  offsets  in  autumi. 
Native  of  Virginia. 

Hypericum  olympicum  (the  Olymbiafn  St.  John*s  Wort).— 
This  is  a  neat  symmetrical  pls^t,  forming  compact  bushes 
15  to  20  inches  high.  The  stems  are  slender  and  woody, 
covered  with  smooth  pointed  leaves,  and  bearing  numerous 
bright  yellow  fldwers,  each  nearly  2  inches  across.  In  sobm 
catalogues  it  is  said  to  be  a  recent  introduction,  but  it  appesn 
to  have  been  known  in  this  countiy  in  the  early  part  o*  last 
centuiy.  Increased  by  cuttings.  NaKve  of  Oreeee  and  tiie 
Levant— B.  D.  Tatlob. 


FORCING  STRAWBERRIES. 

"POBCBB'*  is  certainly  atftfay  in  his  idea  of  the  pdlnts  under 
discussion — ^Vi«.,  layering  the  runners  iifto  the  finriting  pott 
vetguM  divesting  them  from  the  parent  plants  petting  in  S-mdi 
pots,  and  drawing  np  weakly  in  close  frames.  Many  besidM 
myself  are  ignorant  of  the  disadvantages  "Fobcbb"  wotld 
have  us  believe  are  connected  whh  placing  the  runner  fint  d 
all  in  the  |)0t  it  is  Intended  to  fruit  in.  Our  ideas  are  that  tiie 
plan  we  condemn  might  amuse  some  who  have  abandan<»  of 
labour  at  command,  and  can  afford  time  to  carry  out  the  8eve^ 
ing  and  close-frame  system  of  cnltivating  Strawberries.  We 
still  say  a  system  that  economises  labour  has  a  decided  foA 
great  advantage,  especially  so  when  the  produce  is  equal,  or  to 
many  cases  superior,  to  that  of  other  systems.  The  practioeof 
layering  into  irtiiting  pots  is  not  cast  on  ooe  fHde  so  much  il 
"  FoBcfEB  "  concludes  it  is,  but  is  each  year  being  roxft^  I'jrtj 
practised.  Layering  into  the  fruiting  pots  is  largely  practisw 
in  Lancashire  and  by  the  majority  of  good  growers  rdano 
Liverpool.  Those  who  once  fairly  adopt  the  q^tem  are  f^O^ 
in  discarding  it  for  others. 

We  aw  extremely  obliged  to  "Fobgeb"  f or  Ms  ref ewnoe  to 
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Ifr.  llianiaoii*6  ▼alu«bU  work.  W« tore  &o  flpM^ftl cMfe  |adte- 
cnas  any  ol  the  points  tbe  author  of  ^*  FniH  OoltiiYe  under 
Glass "  has  decided  upon  for  the  goidanee  and  inatmction  of 
those  who  seek  knowledge  from  that  exoeUent  work.  It  would  be 
wen  for  many  gardeners  to  test  for  themselyes  the  advantsges 
and  disadvanta^  of  a  system  before  Mvjni^fiir^n\ng  it.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  in  "  Fobceb's  "  letter  is  that  he  points 
to  the  plants  of  Mr.  Thomson  and  the  prodnoe  of  those  plants, 
and  in  his  own  woids  ^  belter  he  new  saw,"  and  then  eoes 
on  to  describe  his  system  of  preparing  the  plants.  Why  does 
hb  not  follow  the  advantageoos  system  he  pcHjoyto  ent  and  tell 
08  of  his  own  practice  ?— W.  BA9pif«T. 


HEWCASTTLB  HOBTICULTURAL  AND  BOTAOTOAL 

SOCIETY.^SKFTBlfBEB  17TH  AVB  1«T«. 

The  above  Society  haye  held  their  third  Bhow  for  this  yean 
To  each  of  these  Shows  it  is  the  obj/ect  of  the  directorato  to 
give  a  distinctiye  character — the  spring  Show  for  Hyacinths  and 
other  flowering  plants,  the  summer  Exhibition  for  plants  in 
general,  and  the  antnmn  for  fruit  and  florists'  flowers.  Ais  Show 
was  hem  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  Isst  in  tiie  Town  Hall  and 
Com  Szchange.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Society  haye  not  a  lareer 
plaoe  for  their  purpose,  for  the  8i>ace,  laran  as  it  is,  is  decidedly 
too  small  for  the  dimensious  to  which  the  Show  has  attained,  and 
the  productions  of  many  nurserymen  who  wished  to  send  plants 
for  exhibition  and  embellishment  could  not  be  accepted. 

The  Show  was  a  yery  large  and  excellent  one,  indeed  It  was 
declared  by  many  competent  authorities  present  to  haye  been  the 
best  fmit  and  florists'  flower  show  that  has  been  seen  in  England 
this  year.  In  many  places  cnltlyatora  haye  failed  to  produce 
Hollyhocks  or  Gladioli  in  exhibition  form  this  season,  but  at  New- 
casue  those  flowers  were  thoroughly  represented,  and  although 
they  were  not  equal  to  those  generally  shown  in  tiie  north  yet 
tlugr  were  considered  extraordinary  for  the  season. 

^Aie  fmit  was  a  great  improyement  on  last  year,  especially 
tibe  Grapes,  which  were  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them,  and 
in  some  of  the  classes  there  were  ten  and  fifteen  entries,  and  con- 
sequently many  excellent  dishes  receiyed  no  awards.  Peaches, 
Keetarines,  and  other  hardy  fruits  were  also  ffood,  but  most  of  the 
examples  had  probably  been  grown  in  orchard  houses.  The  epergnes 
flmd  table  decorations,  which  always  form  an  important  feature  of 
tke  autumn  exhibitiun,  were  both  numerous  and  good.  The  table 
decorations  were  on  the  centre  table  in  the  Com  Exchange,  which 
•Ktended  the  entire  length  of  the  hall,  and  betwixt  ^di  com- 
petitor's table  were  plac^  two  seto  of  table  plants  :  this  assisted 
to  define  the  tables,  which  was  yery  conyenient  to  yisitors.  On  both 
aides  of  the  central  table  were  the  tables  with  the  fmit  and  florists' 
flowers,  and  on  looking  down  on  the  Bxbibition  from  the  staircase 
Iffiding  to  the  Town  Sail  the  effect  was  yery  fine.  We  are  glad 
to  reoord  that  two  Judges  were  pro-n^ed  for  each  se^ction  of  the 
Show.  We  haye  preyiously  {minted  out  the  necessity  of  this,  as 
the  magnitude  of  the  Exhibition  renders  it  almost  impossible  for 
one  man  to  adjudicate  satisfactorily  in  so  many  classes.  On  ^ob 
ocscaslon  the  awards  appeared  to  gfye  general  satisfaction.  The 
Committee  are  still  as  assiduous  as  ever  in  their  endeayonrs  to 
atill  further  raise  the  standard  of  their  exhibitioos,  and  we  haye 
no  doubt  they  will  succeed.  We  wi^i  now  refer  to  the  classes, 
oommencine  with  the 

Pbuit.-— For  eight  dishes  of  fruit  there  were  six  oompetitois. 
Ifr.  Laidlaw,  gardener  to  the  Bey.  J*.  Burdon,  Oastle  Eden,  receiy- 
ing  the  premier  award  with  a  yery  fair  Smooth-leayed  Cayenne 
Pine,  yery  fine  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  Grapes, 
Violette  BAUve  Peaches,  Blrage  Nectarines^  Figs,  Goliath  and 
Jefferson's  Plums,  and  a  moderate  M^on.  Mr.  Westcott  and  Mr. 
Ingram,  gardeners  to  the  Bukes  of  Oieyeland  and  Northumberland, 
of  Baby  and  Alnwick  Castles,  were  placed  equal  second;  Mr. 
Westcott  showed  a  Smooth-leayed  Oayenne  Pine,  rather  small ; 
magnificent  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  perfeot  in  eyery  respect : 
Sina  Waltham  Cross,  a  yery  rich  amber,  and  yery  compact ;  splendid 
lEtoyal  George  Peaches,  well-coloured  Pitmaston  Orange  Nec- 
tarines, yeiy  large  Moor  Park  Apricots,  and  Golden  Gem  Melon. 
This  was  quite  equal  to  the  premier  collection.  Mr.  Ingram's 
best  dishes  were  excellent  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes,  a  yery  fine  Smooth-leayed  Osyenne  Pine, 
Yiolette  H&tiye  reaches,  and  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarines.  Mr. 
Jowsey.  ^rdener  to  G.  Gilpin  Brown,  Esq..  of  Sedbuzy  Park,  was 
third ;  nis  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Bmburgh  Grapes  were 
yery  good,  also  were  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  All  the  col- 
lecoons  were  highly  meritorions.  For  six  dishes  of  hardy  fmit, 
which  were,  generally  speaking,  fine,  Mr.  Westcott  was  first  with 
Goliath  Plums,  MoreUo  Cherries,  White  Juneating  Apples,  Semper 
Pidelis  Baspberries,  exceptionally  large  and  fine ;  Taliourd  Goose- 
berries, and  the  Baby  Castle  Currant.  Mr.  Ingram  was  second, 
and  Mr.  Mann,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Homsby,  StVincent's,  Grantham, 
third.  In  these  collections  the  notable  dishes  were  May  Duke 
Cherries,  Gloria  Mundi  Apples,  and  Gk>Iden  Drop  Plums. 

GrapeM, — In  the  class  &>r  six  bunches  of  Grapes,  not  less  than 


tispee  wodetles,  ten  exeeilent  lots  weie  staged,  all  possessing 
siderable  merit.  Mr.  A.  Kirk,  gardener  to  Mrs.  McFie,  Bmespis, 
Castle  Doaglas,was  first  with  superior  examples,  both  boMnes 
and  berries  being  flne  and  possessing  high  colour  and  finish.  Tbe 
yarietiss  were  Blaok  Hamburgh,  Buokland  Sweetwater,  and  a 
maryellons  bunch  of  Black  Alicante.  The  bonohes  ayeragedabo^t 
4  lbs.  ^M^.  Mr.  Kirk  is  unquestionably  a  thorough  Grape-^;rower 
and  has  had  great  success  in  Scotland,  and  yet,  to  his  credit  be  it 
said,  he  has  only  one  yinery  80  feet  long.  Mr.  Jowsey,  gardener 
to  G.  Gilpin  Brown,  Esq.,  Sedbury  Park,  Biehmend,  was  sn  «k- 
oellent  second,  and  possessed  more  yarieties  than  Mr.  Kirk.  His 
bunches  were  exceedingly  fine  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Trebbiano,  and  two  fine  bunches  of  Blaok  Alicante. 
Mr.  Westcott  was  third  with  Blaok  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, fine  but  rather  small  in  bunch :  Mrs.  Pearson,  and  Golden 
Obampion  without  a  spot,  and  a  yery  nne  bunch  of  Gros  Colman, 
extraordinary  in  berry  but  scarcely  ripe.  Mr.  Witherspoon  of  the 
Red  Boss  Vineries,  Cheeter-le-Street,  ran  him  closely,  but  his 
bunches  were  scarcely  ripe  although  fine  in  other  respeots. 

For  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  no  less  than  seyentoen 
lots  were  staged,  Mr.  Hanson,  Grey  Towers,  Novthallerton,  being 
first  with  Ane  examples  beautifuliy  coloorsd,  about  2  to  8  Iha. 
weight.  Mr.  Westcott  was  seooad,  his  bunches  beiag  good  but 
smaller  than  the  first.  Mr.  Laidlaw  and  Mr.  fitainthorpe,  Onnesby 
Gardens,  Middlesborovgh,  receiyed  equal  thirds.  Anexeellent 
class.  For  two  baaches  of  Black  Alicante,  Mr.  Hammond,  gardener 
to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Brayton  Manor,  Carlisle,  was  first  with 
superior  produce;  Messrs.  Ingram  and  Haason  following  next 
with  larger  but  not  such  well  coloured  bunches.  For  two  blaok 
bunches  of  any  other  kind,  Mr.  D.  P.  Bell,  CSiye  House,  Alnwick, 
was  first  with  Alnwick  Seedling  of  magnificent  aiHpearanoe.  They 
were  splendid  bunches,  and  the  berries  were  of  great  size  and  fine 
colour,  Mid  elicited  general  admiration.  Mr.  Ingram  wss  second 
witibi  two  remarkably  fine  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince  2  to  8  lbs.  weight ; 
Mr.  Jowsey  following  with  yery  good  baaches  of  Barbarossa.  Vor 
two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  nine  lots  were  also  staged, 
Mr.  Jowsey  being  first  with  w^-coloursd  examples;  Mr.  J. 
Aitken,  Kirkleatham  Hall,  second ;  and  Mr.  Ingram  third.  9cc 
two  Bvckland  Sweetwater  Mr.  A.  Kirk  was  first  with  fine  and 
spotless  examples,  Mr.  Laidlaw  had  the  third  position.  For  i«pe 
bunches  of  any  other  white  Grape  Mr.  A.  Kick  was  agam  flsst 
with  two  fine  bunches  of  that  magnificent  snnuaer  Grape  Duke  of 
Buoclench,  faultless  in  colour  and  fine  in  shape ;  Mr.  Oarriok  and 
Mr.  Laidlaw  following  in  the  order  aansd.  For  the  heayisst 
bunch  Mr.  Kirk  again  followed  up  his  suoosss  wish  a  good  bnnoh 
of  Trebbiano  about  18  inches  long  and  the  same  across,  weiglnng 
fust  10  fts. ;  Mr.  Ingram  was  seoond  with  White  Tokay,  6  fts. 

Pinet  cmd  itfs/oM^— There  were  only  three  Pine  Apples.  Mr. 
Noble,  gardener  to  T.  Fiy,  Esq.,  Woodburn,  Darhngton,  to<^ 
first  wiui  a  yery  fine  Queen  between  4  and  5  lbs.  weight ;  Me. 
Laidlaw  and  Mr.  Ingram  haying  the  remaining  prizes.    A  dosen 


Melons  were  staged,  some  were  yery  inferior.  Mr.  Hammond 
was  first  with  a  finely-netted  green-flesh  of  good  siae  ;  Mr.  A.  G. 
Brown,  gardener  to  T.  Barnes,  Esq.,  Whitbwa,  second  with  a  fins 
deep  green-fleshed  Melon  named  Mark  Thompson ;  and  Mr.  James 
Thompson  was  thkd. 

Peaehu  and  ^eator{ii««.-^Peaches  were  withoat  exception  sk- 
ceedingly  fine.  Mr.  Forsyth,  gardener  to  George  Canns,  Esq.. 
Monkton  Hall,  Boldon,  was  first  with  Noblesse,  finel]^  coloured 
and  yery  large ;  Mr.  Hammond  being  second  witn  a  mixed  dish, 
and  Mr.  T.  HendeiBon  third.  Nectarines  weie  also  yery  good. 
Mr.  Ingram  was  first  with  Pine  Apple  Nectarine ;  Mr.  B.  Thomp- 
son, Rose  Villa,  Bedliagton.secoad  with  the  same  yariety ;  and 
Mr.  Elsworthy  of  Court  Hey,  Liyerpool,  third  with  Elrage. 
Twelye  lots  of  Apricots  were  exhibited,  Mr.  Westcott  securing  an 
easy  fisst  with  Moorpark,  yery  large  and  well  ripened  for  the 
north. 

AppU$,  Ptari.  and  P/timj.— Many  dishes  were  staged,  hot  tbe 
fruit  was  not  of  superior  quality :  most  that  weva  r^M  appeared 
to  haye  been  grown  in  orchard  houses.  For  twelye  dessert  Applsa 
in  four  yarietws  Mr.  Bylance,  Ou^hton,  Orsoskirk,  was  first  with 
Irish  Peach.  Bed  Astrachan.  Bed  Quanendra,  and  Lord  Derby. 
For  twelye  baking  Apples  Mr.  Bylance  was  again  first  with  Earl 
Derby,  Lord  Suifield,  Surprise,  and  King  of  Apples.  Twelye  Pears 
in  four  yarietiss  Mr.  Wood,  Fenhaai  Hail,  waa  first  with  Williams* 
Bon  Chretien,  Duchesse  d'Angoulgme,  Benrr^  Gifltard,  and  Windsor. 
Twe'ye  dishes  of  Plums  were  exhibited,  Mr.  Hanson  winning  with 
Greengage.  In  addition  to  what  was  for  competition  the  Bey.  C. 
P.  Peach  sent  f<Nr  exhibition  a  large  collection  of  fruit-^namely. 
forty  yarieties  of  Apples,  twenty.fiye  of  Pears,  and  fifteen  of 
Plums.  Some  branehes  of  the  Yiotoria  Plum  were  completely 
laden  with  fruit--a  yery  interesting  and  yaluable  contiibatioa. 

Tablb  Dbcorations,  as  we  haye  said  before,  were  yery  ex- 
tensive,  and  nearly  all  possessed  considerable  taste  and  merit. 
The  President's  prize  of  a  ten-guinea  cup  was  taken  by  his  own 

Skrdener  (Mr.  Thompson),  who  was  pre-eminently  in  the  front, 
is  table  was  well  filled,  and  yet  not  too  heayy.  A  Marsh 
stand  formed  the  centre,  with  two  smaller  ones  at  the  end ;  the  top 
of  the  former  waa  chastely  filled  with  Water  Lilies,  Tacsoaia 
insignis,  the  flowers  drooping  down ;  the  base  being  done  with 
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rioher  oolonrs  of  AllamandM,  Dipladenias,  and  Ixorms,  all  mar- 
gined with  Dayallia  Mooieana,  and  round  the  base  ifere  dbc  small 
china  yases.  The  end  stands  were  rery  effctctlTe,  the  base  of 
them  being  Water  Lilies,  which  contrasted  agreeably  with  the 
heayier  shades  of  the  base  of  the  Marsh  stand.  No  plants  were 
employed.  Six  dishes  of  fruit  and  ten  smaller  glasses  completed 
this  excellent  table.  Mrs.  Gellender,  Grey  Street,  Newcastle,  was 
second.  She  employed  yery  choice  flowers,  the  base  of  her  stands 
being  rather  heayy,  and  tne  table  altogether  a  little  crowded. 
Mr.  Methyin,  gardener  to  T.  Lange,  Esq.,  Heathfield  House, 
Ghiteshead,  was  an  excellent  third.  Table  plants  were  good, 
twelye  lots  being  sta^.  Mr.  Methyin  was  first  with  an  eyen 
lot  of  G^noma  gracilis,  Croton  Lord  Derby,  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
Aralia  reticulata,  and  f  andanus  Veitchii  In  one  of  the  lots  a 
plant  of  Amaranthns  Henderi  was  shown  finely  coloured. 

Epergnes  and  baskets  of  cut  flowers  were  excellent  both  in  the 
open  and  amateurs'  classes.  For  the  former  Messrs.  Bymer  and 
Dayidson  took  first ;  in  the  latter  Mr.  Hunll  and  Mr.  Bymer. 
Hand  and  bridal  bouquets  were  yery  good,  Mr.  Butherf ord  win- 
ninsr  with  his  bridal  bouauet— a  chaste  arrangement  of  Stephanotis, 
double  Jasminnm,  Gardenias,  Bose  Niphetos,  and  slightly  mar- 
gined with  Adiantnm  gradllimum.  In  this  class  eight  bouquets 
were  shown,  and  not  a  bad  one  amongst  them.  &  the  corre- 
sponding class  for  hand  bouquets  there  were  eleyen  examples 
equally  good,  Mrs.  Bamshaw  winning  the  premier  prize. 

Cut  Flowbbs. — ^Dahlias  were  a  strong  feature,  no  less  than  ten 
twenty-fours  were  staged.  Mr.  Charles  Bylance  was  first  with 
fine  Uffire  blooms,  but  not  by  any  means  coarse,  as  we  haye  so 
frequently  seen  them  this  year.  The  best  flowers  were  Clara. 
Alex.  Cramond,  The  Countess,  Flora  Wyatt,  Criterion,  BotsJ 
Queen,  Vice-President,  John  Lainff,  Empress  Maud,  Hany,  Flag 
of  Truoe^  Mrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  J.  Ifeyille  Keynes,  James  Cocker, 
Louisa  Neale,  Constancy,  G.  Smith,  and  Aurorajall  yery  fine.  Mr. 
John  Walker,  Low  Fell,  Gateshead,  and  Mr.  T.  Painter,  Small- 
wood,  Cheshire,  secured  the  remaining  prizes.  Mr.  Walker's  were 
fine  but  the  blooms  were  rather  small,  the  best  being  Louisa  Neale, 
J.  Cooker,  Chris.  Bidley  (magnificent),  Flora  Wyatt,  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  Yioe-President,  and  Thomas  Goodwin,  a  fine  dark.  For 
twelye  Fancies,  distinct,  there  were  six  lots.  Mr.  Bylance  was 
again  first  with  unusually  fine  blooms  of  Summertide,  Mn.  Saun- 
ders, Charles  Wyatt,  Fanny  Stnrt,  Singularity,  Prospero,  Her- 
cules, Queen  Mab,  and  Gaiety,  a  flower  of  1879 ;  Mr.  W.  Shaw 
and  Mr.  T.  Painter  following  with  yeiy  good  stands.  Mr.  Carrick 
and  Mr.  Fletcher  securing  premier  honours  for  twelyes  and  six's 
in  the  corresponding  amateurs'  classes.  Hollyhocks  were  also  in 
the  ascendant,  as  many  as  six  stands  of  twenty-four  blooms  being 
staged.  Mr.  H.  Clark!  Bodley,  Leeds,  was  first  with  fine  fresh 
blooms.  For  twelye  Hi^yhocks  Mr.  Spoor,  Swalwell,  was  first. 
There  were  not  many  Boses,  prizes  only  being  oftend  for  twelye 
blooms  in  six  yarieties.  Messrs.  Mack  A  Son,  Catterick  Bridge, 
were  first  with  remarkably  fresh  blooms  for  the  time  of  year  ox 


was  second.  Both  Feathered  and  Globe  Asters  were  largely  shown, 
and  embraced  some  yeiy  choice  fiowers ;  also  were  Carnations 
and  Piootees,  Mr.  Edward  Adams,  Swalwell,  receiying  a  first- 
class  certificate  for  a  seedling  crimson  Bizarre,  a  fine  flower  of 
good  substance.  Seyeral  noted  exhibitors  competed,  including 
Messrs.  Bndd,  Bradford.  Scott,  Jeayans,  Ac.  French  and  African 
Marigolds  were  fine,  and  shown  in  enormous  quantities,  especially 
the  Utter.  ^  '    *^  ^ 

For  df^hteen  Ghidioli  Mr.  W.  Spoor  was  first  with  extraordinary 
sood  spikes  of  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  Christopher  Colomb,  Velleda, 
Adolphe  Brohgniart;  these  were  in  his  front  row,  and  all  had 
fifteen  blooms  well  open.  Then  followed  excellent  spikes  of 
Horace  Vemet,  Addison,  Orphte,  and  Giganteus.  Mr.  George 
Charlton's  second-prize  stand  contained  excellent  spikes,  Shake- 
speare beine  fine  and  4  inches  across.  Therowere  six  lots,  and 
saye  the  hall  a  charming  appearance.  In  the  corresponding  class 
for  nine  spikes,  not  less  than  six  yarieties,  Mr.  B.  Harkness,  Allen- 
dale, was  first,  his  collection  including  a  white  seedling  feathered 
with  crimson,  fine ;  Belladonna,  grand,  4  inches  across ;  Engtoe 
Scribe,  and  Penelope.  Pansies,  cut  blooms  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
some  ayerase  Fuchsias,  Liliums,  and  Coleuses  completed  this  ex- 
cellent exhibition. 

Seyeral  coUections  of  Tea  Boses  by  Messra.  Mack  A  Son. 
Catterick,  were  sent  for  exhibition.  A  yery  large  collection  of 
Bronze  and  Tricolor  Pelargoniums,  embracing  most  of  the  recent 
noyelties,  was  sent  by  Bey.  C.  P.  Peach,  also  excellent  herbaceous 
Phloxes.  Mr.  Witherspoon  receiyed  an  extra  prize  for  a  tastefully 
arranp;ed  basket  of  fruit  Mr.  Dobbie,  florist,  Bothesay.  also  sent 
a  capital  stand  of  yegetables,  together  with  a  choice  collection  of 
herbaceous  flowers.  He  was  awarded  an  extra  prize.  Messrs. 
Lazenby  and  Wardle  sent  good  blooms  of  Verbenas  and  Carnations. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Watson,  nurseryman,  Fenham,  contributed  an  excellent 
collection  of  choice  hardy  ConiiersB  suitable  for  eyery  purpose  of 
balcony  and  town  decoration.  The  charming  Cupressus  alba 
spica,  attaining  a  silyery  appearance  durine  Uie  summer  months, 
was  highly  attractiye,  as  was  also  the  Golden  Cnprewus  Lawson- 


ianalntea.  CupessusNutkaensii  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  succeeds 
well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle.  Of  Betinosporas  we 
noticed  B.  plumosa  aurea,  B.  squanosa,  B.  pygmssa,  B.  lycopodi- 
oides,  dec. 

The  Committee  are  to  be  con^tulated  on  the  success  of  their 
large,  yaried,  and  fine  Exhibition,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  state 
that  their  efforts  are  appreciated  by  the  public. 


I  DO  not  wish  to  be  unnecessarily  critical  about  the  judgmente 
at  this  fine  Show,  but  I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  what 
with  a  few  alterations  would  be  a  remarkably  good  schedule  with 
noble  prizes.    First,  £22  was  jriyen  for  dinner-table  decoratioDB, 
diyided  into  £10.  £6,  £3,  £2,  £1 — t.e.,  fiye  prizes,  but  not  one^ 
the  tables  coula  strictly  be  called  a  dinner  table—all  merely 
dessert  tables,  and  not  one  table,  except  one  which  had  no  prize  was 
in  any  degree  such  as  would  be  seen  in  noblemen's  or  gentlemen's 
houses  in  these  present  days.    I  suggest  to  the  Committee,  that 
instead  of  giying  such  large  prizes  merely  to  dessert  tables  with 
incongruous  glass  and  fripperies  of  all  sorts,  they  should  divide 
the  money  for  the  future  mto  dinner  tables  and  dessert  tables.  The 
schedule  runs,  ''The  most  tastefully  decorated  'dinner'  table;" 
each  competitor  allowed  10  feet  by  5  feet  4  inches,  and  to  provide 
a  white  tablecloth.    So,  too,  I  suggest  that  at  a  large  show  it  is 
a  nustake  not  to  make  all  cut  blooms  dissimilar  in  their  different 
classes.    In  Classes  10  and  11  Dahlias  wero  distinct,  but  Clan  12 
runs,  "  Twenty-four  Hollyhocks,  not  less  than  twelye  yarieties." 
Class  18,  twelve  Boses  not  less  than  six  yarieties.    Class  16,  twelve 
Carnations,  not  less  than  six  yarieties.     17  is  right,  six  Bel&  or 
Cloyes,  distinct ;  but  other  classes  were  open  to  improvement  In 
Class  21,  twenty-four  Pansies,  not  less  than  twelye  varieties.  EQIiow 
Pansies  and  Bel^n  fancies  were  mixed  together ;  and  by  mr  tiie 
two  most  beautiful  lots  of  Pansies  in  the  Show,  one  shown  by 
myself,  another  by  another  exhibitor,  had  no  prize  awarded,  but 
were  cut  out  by  the  usual  formal  and  dull  (in  my  eyes)  collection 
of  the  old  show  sorts,  which  I  should  neyer  care  to  grow.    No.  28 
was  right,  twelye  bunches  or  trusses  or  blooms,  cut  fiowers,  distinct 
from  stoye  and  greenhouse.    The  Gladioli  in  the  second-prize  col- 
lection were  the  finest  in  point  of  foliage  and  development  of  any 
I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  should  certainly  haye  placed  them  first ; 
yet  on  the  whole  the  judging  of  the  cut  flowers  was  remarkably 
correct.  So,  too,  was  the  fruit-judging,  witii  one  or  two  exceptions, 
notably  in  the  eight  yarieties  of  forced  fruits,  Mr.  Westcotfs 
second-prize  collection  being  undoubtedly  the  best. 

These  remarks  hitherto  apply  to  Class  A,  open  to  all  nozaery- 
men  and  gentlemen's  gardeners.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
cut  flowers,  also  in  Clus  B.  Of  the  Hollyhocks  in  the  wmning 
collection  I  counted  no  less  than  eight  blooms  which  had  come 
off  the  same  Hollyhock,  or  rather  plants  of  the  same  kind ;  snd 
though  in  order  to  see  whether  the  judgments  were  good  one 
of  the  Committee  in  the  eyening,  after  ten,  when  the  Snow  was 
oyer,  turned  down  all  the  cards  and  asked  me  to  judge  them. 
I  only  made  one  alteration  in  all  the  decisions,  yet  I  am  obliged 
to  confess  there  was  a  terrible  amount  of  sameness  in  these  Holly- 
hocks^ Ac.,  and  other  purts  of  the  schedule  not  limited  to  distinct 
yarieties. 

In  the  matter  of  the  fruits— and  I  certainly  haye  never  seen  a 
better  collection  of  fruit,  especially  Grapes  and  Peaches— it  was 
different ;  every  yariety  had  to  be  distinct.  But  even  here  again 
was,  to  my  mind,  a  great  blot— large  prizes  given  for  forced 
fruits^  and  also  for  so-called  hardy  fruits  ;  but  on  carefnlly 
examming  the  so-called  hardy  fruits  I  am  certain  not  one  was 
grown  in  the  open  air.  Unless  southern  exhibitors  had  sent  fruit 
from  Jersey  all  had  come  from  orchard  houses.  I  make  these 
remarks  because  I  would  suggest  to  the  Committee  another  tune 
to  haye  classes  for  orohard  house  fruit  and  for  fruit  distinctly 
hard^,  the  exhibitors  signing  a  declaration  to  that  effects-tost 
the  CTuit  was  not  grown  nnder  glass  or  imported  from  wm^ 
climes.  I  mention  this  because  I  took,  merely  as  an  extra  addition 
to  the  Show,  forty  yarieties  of  Apples,  twenty-five  of  Pears,  and 
twenty  of  Plums— all  grown  either  as  bush,  espalier,  or  in  soma 
few  cases  as  wall  fruit— out  of  my  garden  in  Yorkshire, 

If  only  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  directions  I  have  .1"^^ 
at,  or  perhaps  I  might  say  more  than  hinted  at,  I  am  ceiiMnOM 
this  Show,  which  is  already  one  of  the  finest  in  England,  would  be 
much  improyed.  I  yentured  to  say  the  same  at  the  dinnerwnen 
called  upon  to  return  thanks  for  the  exhibitors,  and  I  believe 
most  of  those  present  agreed  with  me. — C.  P.  Pbace. 


BEDDING  PELARGONIUMS. 

The  general  practice  of  planting  Pelargoniums  ^^^^' 
out  80  close  as  to  make  one  nnifonn  mass  when  they  Mje 
ftdyanoed  in  growth  has  disadyantages  which  are  ®*P®^^^!^ 
obyions  in  such  seasons  as  the  present.  The  flowers  «  T^^  'J 
the  foliage  of  plants  tfeated  thus  are  too  ^i"*^  *°J^^^ 
continued  rain,  eyen  in  good  seasons  such  as  that  of  i 
Haying  in  that  year  a  few  Pelargoniums  over  aft^  P^rj 
the  beds  intended  to  be  bo  fiUed,  I  planted  them  in  vioibs^ 
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Sbt  enongh  apart  for  their  Inll  deTelopment  withont  touching, 
and  aft»  the  middle  of  the  season  they  compared  sofayomably 
wiHi  the  othen,  which  had  by  this  time  grown  into  a  mass, 
bdding  their  flowers  in  the  heaviest  rain,  while  those  on  the 
o&ers  were  beaten  to  pieces  and  showing  erery  leaf  fresh  and 
green,  when  the  lower  leaves  of  those  planted  in  the  usual 
manner  were  taming  yellow  and  rotting,  that  I  determined  to 
plant  aU  my  Pelargonimns  that  way  in  fatore.  Managed  thus 
they  hear  looking  at  individually,  the  plant  alone  being  orna- 
mental, in<iependent  of  bloom;  whereas,  when  planted  as 
thickly  as  they  generally  are,  a  glance  at  the  general  hue  of 
the  bed  is  all  Siey  deserve  and  get.  Bat,  b^des,  there  is 
positively  more  bloom  on  a  bed  of  the  thinly-planted  in  wet 
weather,  more  brilliant  colour  to  be  seen,  than  on  a  thickly 
planted  one.  Of  course,  for  this  plan  of  filling  the  beds  good 
plants  must  be  pat  out  in  ^e  first  mstance,  which  can  be  ^isily 
afforded,  as  about  half  the  usual  number  will  do. — ^A.  Boyle. 


GRAPES  WITHOUT  FIRE  HEAT. 

"  A.  C.  M.*'  seems  anxious  to  know  if  Mr.  Muir*s  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  were  grown  and  ripened  entirely  without 
fire  heat.  This  I  do  not  know,  but  Mr.  Muir  will  most  likely 
feply  to  him;  but  let  me  state  that  we  have  a  house  of 
Black  Hambuighs  that  have  had  no  fire  heat  whatever,  and 
the  Grapes  are  nearly  all  ripe  and  of  good  colour  and  fine 
l>loom.  I  have  cut  about  eight  bunches  of  fine  fruit.  Some  of 
the  bunches  are  not  all  colouring  very  well,  which  is,  I  think, 
owing  to  so  much  wet  and  cold.  The  Vines  are  planted  out- 
side, and  have  no  inside  border. 

I  can  readily  believe  "  A.  C.  M.*s  *'  statement  about  the 
vineries  in  the  south  of  London  with  no  heating  apparatus. 
Witii  the  late  cold  spring  the  Vines  have  been  late  in  starting ; 
but  here  the  house  I  have  referred  to  was  full  of  greenhouse 
plants  all  the  winter,  and  a  temperature  of  40^  to  45^  was 
maintained  by  hot-water  pipes,  but  the  Grapes  certainly  have 
had  no  fire  heat  beyond  that,  and  that  was  discontinued  as 
aoon  as  the  danger  m>m  frost  was  gone. 

The  Grapes  in  my  early  vinery — ^which  is  glased  with  thick 
plate  glass,  and  of  which  I  gave  some  account  in  the  Journal 
last  spring— did  not  colour  well,  and  this  I  believe  was  in  a 
^reat  measure  the  fault  of  the  thick  glass,  with  so  little  sun- 
shine 88  we  had  in  early  summer^ — G.  Hilton,  Cheat  Ibtham, 


I  AM  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Muir  for  his  reply,  on  page  229, 
to  my  letter  that  appeared  iu  a  previous  issue  of  the  JoumaL 
I  should  not  have  entered  further  into  the  subject  had  not  yoor 
oarrespondent  specially  requested  me  to  state  "  how  much  im- 
portance I  attach  to  starting  the  Vines  with  fire  heat  in  April, 
and  if  I  consider  Grapes  so  assisted  toe  ripened  with  the  aid  of 
fir  e  heat"  My  reply  is,  that  the  little  fire  heat  applied  at  the 
time  of  starting  the  Vines  makes  all  the  difference  between 
imving  ripe  ana  unripe  Grapes  in  a  season  like  the  present^ 
on  August  20th,  the  aaj  on  which  Mr.  Muir  exhibited  Grapes 
**  ripened  without  fire  heat "  at  the  Glamorganshire  Show.  I 
have  excellent  proof  of  this,  for  in  a  house  devoted  to  preserv- 
ing plants  in  winter  and  growing  them  in  spring,  and  where 
a  Httle  heat  was  applied  throughout  April,  but  none  whatever 
after  the  1st  of  May,  Grapes  were  cut  on  September  5th,  while 
in  an  adjoining  house,  in  which  no  provision  is  made  for  heat- 
ing, the  Grapes  are  not  yet  ripe,  though  the  utmost  advantage 
lias  been  taken  of  sun  heat  in  both  cases.  Mr.  Muir  will  admit 
^he  diaappointment  of  the  owner,  and  also  the  prospective 
loss,  when  he  is  told  that  it  is  doubtful  if  five  hundred  bunches 
«riU  ripen  at  alL  Last  year,  and  in  previous  years,  they 
ripened,  but  were  not  always  quite  so  fine  nor  so  good  in 
quality  as  those  in  the  house  from  which  frost  was  ^ududed 
in  winter,  and  a  genial  temperature  was  maintained  in  early 
■pring. 

The  natural  deduction  following  Mr.  Muir's  statement,  had 
it  been  unexplained,  is  that  provision  for  artificial  heat,  even 
4uring  a  season  like  this,  is  a  superfluity  when^  Grapes  are  not 
want^  before  August  20th ;  but  I  think,  and  I  do  not  write 
withont  reasonable  grounds  for  my  opinion,  that  it  is  wise  to 
make  some  provision  for  fire  heat  in  case  it  should  be  required, 
and  the  better  quality  of  the  Grapes  will  more  than  defray  the 
cost  of  the  heatmg  apparatus.  1  have  seen  Grapes  in  several 
nnheated  houses  this  year,  but  not  in  one  instance  have  I  seen 
ihem  ripe  in  Ai^;ust ;  and  if  there  is  a  case  in  Great  Britain 
where  they  have  ripened  on  the  20th  of  that  month,  and  no 
fbre  heat  whatever  has  been  applied  to  the  house  at  any  time,  | 


it  win  be  worth  recording,  as  it  will  prove  there  is  at  least  one 
spot  in  the  country  where  the  weather  has  been  salubrious 
during  this  extremely  indement  season. — ^A«  G.  M. 


WELSHPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

This  was  held  in  two  large  tents  on  the  bowling  green.  A  fine 
collection  of  plants  not  for  competition  was  sent  trom  the  Fowis 
Castle  Gardens,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  the  President  of 
the  Society,  Lord  Powis,  including  remarkably  well-grown  ex& 
amples  of  Jbapageria  rosea,  OrchidH,  Palms,  and  various  stove  and 
neenhonse  plants ;  also  a  collection  of  fruit  containing  Grapes, 
Pine  Apples,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  very  fine,  Cherries.  Pears, 
Plums,  Currants,  Ac.  J.  0.  Na^^lor,  Esq.,  Leighton  Hall,  also  sent 
an  excellent  and  varied  collection  of  plants.  Hr.  J.  Jones,  nur- 
servman.  Shrewsbury,  in  a  small  tent  adjoinixiff  staged  sixty 
spikes  of  very  fine  Gladioli,  a  box  of  herbaceous  Phloxes  in  good 
condition,  Asters,  bouquets,  plants  and  Ferns,  and  a  collection  of 
Butch  bulbs.  Among  his  Gladioli  the  most  noteworthy  were 
Admiral  Willis,  a  red  flaked  and  shaded  crimson,  a  fine  flower ; 
Egyptian  King,  maroon  shaded  and  flaked  mahogany;  Kate,  a 
soft  pink  flaked  with  deeper  puik,  very  large  flower  and  spike ; 
Cluvia,  salmon  rose  ;.Mrs.  Mytton,  red  inside  petals  lighted  with 
white,  a  veryflne  flower;  Lord  Berwick,  orange  scarlet,  white 
throat:  Mrs.  Stanley  Leighton,  rose  tinged  orange,  a  lovely  flower ; 
Mrs.  wingfleld,  rose  biased  carmine. 

Among  the  plants  for  competition  Mrs.  Curling,  Mrs.  Willis 
Johnson,  G.  D.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Wm.  Morris  Pugh,  Esq^  D.  H. 
Mytton,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Troujg^hton.  and  Mrs.  Llewellyn  were  the  chief 

Snzetakers.  The  Caladiums  nom  Mrs.  Curling  were  particularly 
ne,  as  also  were  her  Golden  Hamburgh  Grapes,  for  which  was 
awarded  the  first  prize.  The  first-prize  Black  Hamburghs  were 
shown  by  Mr,  A.  Daries,  and  were  remarkable  for  colour  and  fine 
berries,  espeoiaUy  so  as  they  were  only  grown  in  a  house  without 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  but  the  bunches  were  small.  The  cut 
flowers  were  not  numerous  nor  good.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were 
very  good  iudeed,  and  many  were  surprised  to  see  such  flne  fruit 
in  so  bad  a  season. 

The  cottagers'  exhibite  were  displayed  on  tables  in  the  open  air. 
and  a  flner  oolleotion  of  fruit  and  vegetables  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  imagine.  Celery  was  splendid,  and  Potatoes  were 
very  numerous  and  excellent. 


THE  LONDON  PARKS. 

FINSBUBY  FABE. 


NOBTH  of  the  metropolis,  situated  between  Highgate  and 
Stamford  Hill,  is  a  tract  of  devated  and  pleasantly  undulating 
land  (comprising  nearly  120  acres)  that  was  a  few  years  past 
acquired  by  the  Board  of  Works,  and  converted  into  a  public 
park  of  considerable  beauty.  It  slopes  abruptly  to  the  north, 
and  the  highest  portion  commands  an  extensive  and  agreeable 
prospect  in  dear  weather,  which,  judging  by  the  number  of 
comfortable  seate  most  ^oughtfolly  placed  there,  must  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  visitors.  The  Park  is  traversed  by 
numerous  excellent  walks,  some  of  which  are  formed  of  an 
asphaltic  composition  of  tar,  marble  chipping,  and  shells,  that 
is  well  adapted  for  the  steeply  sloping  ground  where  gpravel 
would  be  partially  washed  away  by  the  rain  ;  and  although  the 
colour  is  somewhat  against  it,  yet  it  is  always  dry,  firm,  and 
clean.  The  shrubberies  are  at  present  in  a  comparatively  young 
state,  yet  notwithstanding  their  exposed  position  they  are 
thriving  admirably.  Near  the  refreshment  room  is  a  small 
lake  wdl  stocked  with  waterfowl,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  pictur- 
esque little  island.  There  is  also  an  extensive  open  tract  of 
well>kept  turf  that  is  devoted  to  cricket  and  similar  sports. 

Flower  gardening  is  wdl  represented,  and  the  effects  of 
this  unfavourable  season  were  scarcely  apparent ;  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Pelargoniums  were  flowering  as  profusely  as 
could  be  desired,  and  the  genend  vigour  of  the  plants  was 
remarkable.  Their  excellency  in  this  respect  is  partially  attri- 
buted by  the  competent  Superintendent,  Mr.  Cochrane,  to  the 
purity  of  the  air  at  that  elevation  and  distance  from  the  smoke 
of  the  City.  The  principal  beds  are  in  two  ^posite  semi- 
elliptical  turfed  spaces,  separated  by  a  walk  and  backed  with 
borders  of  low  shnibs ;  the  beds  on  one  side  of  the  path  are 
generally  similar  to  those  on  the  opposite  side,  except  that 
some  of  the  central  Pelargoniums  are  difEerent.  Next  the 
shrubs  are  three  large  circles  planted  with  Cannas,  AbutHons, 
and  Pelargoniums,  with  an  edge  of  Lobelia  White  Brilliant 
and  Echeverias.  In  front  of  them  are  several  rows  of  variously 
formed  beds,  crescent-shaped,  oblong,  and  polj^gonal,  mostly 
danted  with  Pelargoniums  in  the  centre,  with  an  edge  at 
Pelargonium  Princess  Alexandra  and  Lobelia  pumila  mag- 
nifica,  the  finmt  row  being  occupied  with  tricolor  and  bronse 
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foliMS^d  PeUraonimns,  such  as  Lady  (Mlmn  and  Marshal 
Macfiahon.  Tvo  crescent-shaped  beds  with  centres  of  Cen- 
taurea  ragnsina  and  Verbena  venosa  mixed,  edged  with  Iresine 
IJndeni  and  Lobelia  Omen,  were  extremeJj  pretty.  Some  of 
p;fB  most  noticeable  yarieties  of  Pfi]A];gQmums  were  ^i^l^i^ocritus, 
^  fine  flowering  scarlet,  yeir  effective ;  Cleopatra,  an  excellent 
pink,  ^t^  large  flowers  of  good  substance ;  Edward  Suttoo, 
gooa  dark  scarlet ;  and  Mont  Bouge,  yery  floriferous,  medium 
sized  tn^  of  bright  scarlet  flowers.  Immediately  in  front  of 
the  sbmbs  was  a  pretty  ribboii  bo^er  planted  with  scarlet  and 
pink  Pel^oniums  margined  with  Lopelia  pumi)^  m^niflca ; 
|iie  latter  i^peaxs  to  haye  sqcceeded  well  thi^  ses^of),  the 
edour  is  a  fine  bright  bli^e,  and  the  flowers  most  abuaoant. 

in  other  portions  of  the  Park  weze  seyeral  tasteful  beds, 
^epecially  oi^e  of  Fuchsia  Sunray  interspersed  with  Viola  Admi- 
Zt^tiLon^  and  margined  with  Pyrethrum.  Near  the  principal 
gate  was  a  large  scroll  bed  planted  in  a  bright  and  pacefal 
carpet  djesign  ^itl^  Mentha  Puleglum  gibraltarica,  Alteman- 
^eras^  Pyrethrun^  SfXi.  Veiy  ^ttxaptive  1^  the  open  ti^rfed 
portipna  were  the  circles  of  @a{)onaria  c^bilca,  Tagetes 
Kgnata  piunila,  ai^d  Conyolyuly^s  mi^iof  beneath  ihe  i^iperoos 
Hawthorns,  and  the  bright  pink  ol  the  ^^uagifk  was  especially 
pleasing  in  coi^tsast  with  the  green  turf.  Some  small  beds 
of  Tropseolum  Minnie  Wan^e,  a  form  with  fancy  yariegated 
£(4ifl^e,  was  also  noticeable ;  and  the  ordinary  styles  of  planting 
were  i^ieyed  and  varied  by  several  herbaceous  and  mix^d 
borders  of  Alstromerias,  PUox,  Stocky,  Oent^^xeas,  Lupins^ 
^j^  Spir^  filipendula. 

The  ne^  ana  bngl^t  ||^pean^i/?Q  of  tiie  Park  generally  is 
SBAoiei^t  eyideqce  of  the  care  ^xui  atfei^tlon  besto^yed  upon  it 
t^  Mr.  Ck)chrane,  who  has  had  the  nu^pagement  aipce  it  was 
fizst  opened  to  the  pub]ii2 ;  he  is  ably  assisted  in  tl^^  flpwer 
ffarden  by  his  thoroughly  practical  foreman.  In  the  houses 
attached  about  100,000  bedding  plants  axe  psopagated  annually, 
a  portion  of  which  ^re  employed  in  decorating  the  gardens  of 
tihe  Tl^n^e^  EmbankmenC  ^e  have  describe^  this  Park  at 
|ome  length,  as  it  is  the  first  time  a  nptice  of  it  h^  appeared 
m  ine  Journal  if  JBCoriiotdture, — L.  p. 


THE  FUCH^Ij^  AND  ITS  CXJI^TIVATION. 

[Beed  before  the  Sheffield  Q;^eii^*  A^fftci^it^n  by  llr.  Thomas  Foggin.] 
Th:s  Fuchp|a  is  beybnfl  question  one  of  the  most  graceful, 
^wy,  nj^  useful  of  o^^  lowering  shrubs  in  the  possession  o| 
the  gardei^er  or  cottjoger,  and  certainly  there  is  no  other  flower, 
wita  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  the  Qerapium,  for  the 
loss  <d  which  it  would  be  more  difficult)  to  fin4  a  satisfactory 
substitute-  In  the  ease  and  ^cilities  it  afEords  for  propagation 
it  is  absplutely  without  ^  rival  ^mong  hardwqoded  or  semi- 
b^rdwooded  plj^n^.  The  ease  witi^  which  it  is  propagated, 
the  beauty  o{  i^  foliage,  the  abundance,  gracefulness,  ana 
diversity  of  its.  flowers,  it/3  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of 
the  windpw  of  the  cottier,  the  conservatory  of  the  rich,  and 
the  bprders  of  gardens  in  town  and  country,  have  contri- 
buted in  no  sinall  degree  to  s^Qure  for  it  the  enviable  position 
^  eveiybo4y^s  plant.  The  v^up  of  the  Fiichsia  for  outdoor 
cultivation  is  not  so  thoroughly  appreciated  as  it  deserves. 
This  in  a  great  measure  arises  from  the  misl^ken  impression 
that  the  fipe  hybrid  varieties  now  in  cultivation  are  too  delicate 
in  constitution  to  flourish  in  the  open  ground,  though  to  some 
^tent  it  may  be  the  result  of  the  modem  practice  so  much  in 
vogue  of  massing  large  quantities  of  a  particular  colour  in  the 
fame  bed  or  in  the  ribhon  borcle^.  In  the  majority  of  ca^es 
where  Fuchsias  are  used  for  (Jecqrating  borders,  or  intermixmg 
with  other  shrubs  in  the  front  rows  of  shrubheries,  the  old  and 
by  far  les^  showy  sorts  are  generally  in  request,  ovfdng  to 
their  supposed  greater  hardiness.  Gardeners  can  scarcely  fall 
into  a  greater  error,  or  oue  which  a  single  trial  would  more 
completely  correct.  Both  double  and  single  varieties  are  now 
cultivated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  womd  be  superfluous  to 
attempt  to  make  a  selection,  as  every  grower  will  be  able  to  do 
that  &r  himself. 

I  will  now  describe  the  method  of  cultivation  which  I  have 
for  m^y  years  adopted,  and  which  ha§  always  proved  success- 
ful. But  as  my  remarks  are  directed  to  those  who  are  already 
conversant  with  the  practical  operations  of  gardening,  I  do  not 
propose  to  enter  into  such  minute  details  as  would  be  neccs- 
sary  if  I  were  speaking  to  amstetirs  of  other  non-professional 
admirers  of  this  beautiful  class  of  plants.  Toung  cuttings 
may  be  struck  with  certainty  at  any  season  of  the  year.  I  have, 
however,  found  cuttings  rooted  from  January  to  March  the  most 
useful  when  specimen  plants  are  required,  because  at  that  time 


t%ey  may  be  gmwD.  en  witiK^nt  allowlnff  them  to  reo^ea  cheek 
a  consideration  which  is  of  the  atmosi  importance  wheie  tha 
object  to  be  attained  is  a  large  ai^d  symmetncal  speeimen.  The 
cuttings  requiie  good  i^iarp  sand,  and  a  sentle,  vegulax,  andmoiafc 
bottom  heal  Under  these  conditions  t^ey  will  throw  out  loots 
in  a  few  days.    As  soon  as  die  roots  ave  formed  the  yomur 

giants  should  be  potted  oH  into  thumb  pols,  and  in  peifoi^ 
ig  this  operation  great  care  is  required  to  avoid  iigm^  the 
roots  which  at  this  stage  axe  very  tender.  The  soil  I  have 
found  best  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  loam  aB4  sand  with  a 
small  portion  of  well-decomposed  leaf  mould.  The  yonog 
plants  should  be  kept  growing  in  a  temperature  not  exceedia| 
60^  at  night,  bnt  may  be  inczeased  to  65°  in  the  daytime  with 
great  advantage.  If  bottom  heat  can  be  commanded,  snd  the 
pots  plunged  in  it,  the  growth  of  the  plants  will  he  veiy  coa-> 
siderably  facilitated.  Assisted  In  this  way  the  Boots  wiU  aeoa 
reach  the  sides  of  the  pot,  when  the  plants  shoirid  kaye  a  Aif^ 
without  unnecessary  delay.  The  object  of  the  cultivator  shonld 
be  to  repot  fiequently,  j^ut  on  np  apcount  to  give  more  pot 
room  than  is  absolutely  required.  Great  care  shoald  be  tsim 
to  prevent  the  plants  from  becoming  pot-bomad,  as  this  vottld 
veiy  seriously  interfere  with  their  nee  and  vigorous  develoiK 
ment  These  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  plants  in  sU 
stages  of  growth,  and  unt^  special  regard  be  paid  to  tiieu  aU 
the  e^orts  of  the  gardener  will  be  thrown  away,  and  disappoint* 
ment  will  be  the  inevitable  result  The  inal  shift  qhomd  be 
given  at  least  three  months  before  the  plants  axe  wanted  to 
bloom,  and  for  this  purpose  equal  paxts  of  loam  and  old  decayed 
manure  form  the  best  compost.  The  quicker  the  Fuchsia  is 
grown  the  better  it  will  break,  which  should  be  fiom  the  axil 
of  every  leaf,  and  the  more  symmetrical  wiU  be  the  shspe  of 
the  plant.  Avoid  shading  as  much  as  possible,  indeea  the 
plants  should  never  be  shaded  with  the  exception  of  a  Wdays 
after  each  potting.  Throughout  the  whole  period  of  growth 
apply  the  syringe  freely  and  often,  and  on  no  account  permit 
the  plants  to  sn&r  by  want  of  water,  which  checks  their  growth 
so  much  that  no  future  attention  can  possibly  lem^y  the 
ipischief. 

One  of  the  main  objects  in  preparing  plants  fox  ezhibitiQD 
is  to  get  thein  in  good  form,  and  unless  this  desideiatom  be 
satisfactorily  accomplished  success  cannot  be  attaiaed,  a^ 
matter  how  good  the  plant  may  be  in  other  respects.  To  secam 
this  object  much  necessarily  depends  upon  the  taste  laci  jadg- 
ment  of  the  operator,  who  mnat  be  guided  in  laige  measure  oy 
the  peculiarities  common  to  each  variety  under  his  caie.  In 
pursuing  this  end  do  not  be  afraid  to  take  out  the  points  of 
such  young  shooto  tiiat  would  interfere  with  the  regular  pTO» 
portipns  of  the  plant,  and  which,  by  breaking  back,  would 
assist  in  pron^oting  a  uniform  and  beautiful  specimen.  Neglect 
of  these  tiqady  precautions  is  probably  the  cause  ol  many  of 
those  &ilures  wiph  so  frequently  annoy  and  disheaxten  the 
practical  cultivator.  That  he  has  many  and  unansweiable 
reasons  for  his  failure  I  willingly  admit^  but  his  reasons  caimot 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  judges  at  heiticnltazai 
exhibitions. 

If  the  plante  do  not  appear  to  your  aatisfaetioB  aboat  two 
months  before  they  are  required  for  e^iibition,  and  the  blooins 
do  not  appear  ps  though  they  would  come  out  in  tine,  g^ve 
the  plants  a  little  stimulant ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  exciting 
them  into  a  rank  and  useless  growth  commence  with  a  weslp 
solution,  and  increase  its  strength  gradually  as  you  see  they 
can  tel^e  it*  H  you  perceive  it  is  too  strong  withhold  it  fox  % 
few  days,  and  then  renew  it  in  a  weaker  form.  Ton  will  soop 
be  able  tp  judge  on  this  point,  for  immediately  the  direct  Tays 
of  the  sun  play  upon  the  plant  the  foliage  will  hegiu  to  droop, 
thus  affording  a  sure  sign  that  the  plant  has  been  excit»i 
beyond  its  natural  and  healthy  condition.  The  cellalar  tissnes 
do  not  in  such  cases  contein  the  necessary  amount  of  woody 
fibre,  and  the  plante  consequently  cannot  be  expected  to  flower 
profusely.  As  a  stimulant  J  have  found  nothing  to  equal 
blood,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pint  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  There  is  nothing  which  will  bring  o^*  such  bright  an)l 
healthy  f  oli^e,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  additions  to  a  plant 
in  flower.  An  increase  in  the  quantity  may  sometimes  he  ma^ 
^ith  advantage,  but  the  use  of  such  means  must  be  applied 
with  discretion  and  mpderation.  While  on  the  one  hand  there 
is  nothing  which  adds  so  much  to  the  appearance  of  a  plant  as 
healthy  foliage,  there  is  nothing  which  detracts  more  frpni 
its  be^ty  than  bad  foliage.  The  length  of  time  required  from 
the  last  pinching  of  the  shoote  to  having  the  plants  in  fall 
flower  is  about  six  weeks  with  most  sorts,  but  this  depends  m 
a  large  degree  upon  the  means  and  attention  given  by  the 
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cvttitatoir.  The  most  effectual  ineans  of  procnrhig  good  speci- 
mea  pbuitB  is,  after  all,  that  the  gardener  fthotdd  rise  eat-ly 
«Jid  watch  them  late,  in  order  to  procure  the  finest  specimens. 
WitlKiat  such  care  all  other  means  and  appliances  are  of  no 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
Tkx  annnal  meeting  of  the  Pelargonium  Societt  was 
lield  at  Chiswick  on  Tuesday  last.  There  was  a  large  atten- 
dance of  members.  Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  The  report  and 
tMlanee  sheet  for  1879  were  submitted  and  adopted;  Mr. 
Doiiglas  was  added  to  the  Committee  for  the  ensuing  Season. 
A  diadaasion  arose  respecting  a  code  of  mleB  by  whidi  t^lar- 
^onivtBS  should  be  judged,  and  the  subje^  ^as  referred  to  the 
Oommittee.  W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  presided  at  the  luncheon. 
Votes  of  thanks  were  unanimously  accorded  to  the  Royal  Horti- 
cnltoral  Society  for  the  facilities  afforded  the  Pelargoniuih 
Society;  to  Dr.  Denny  (Treasurer),  Mr.  Moore  (Secretary), 
Kr.  Mcintosh  (Chairman),  and  Mr.  Turner,  Slough.  The  ex- 
^eeAyk  rain  prevented  the  members  from  doing  much  work 
in  the  gardens,  but  a  pleasant  afternoon  was  spent  by  the 
<x>mpany. 

At  the  Newcabtlb  Show,  a  report  of  which  lippears 

in  another  column,  a  case  of  theft  occurred  which  the  Com- 
mittee, for  the  protection  of  exhibitors  sending  fruit  to  their 
Shows,  subjected  to  magisterial  decision.  A  gardener  named 
Roister  was  seen  to  purloin  an  Apricot,  and  on  being  searched 
lomtden  specimens  of  fruit  were  found  on  him.  Evidence  of 
the  fact  having  been  given  by  Mr.  Gillespie  the  Secretary,  the 
•solicitor  engaged  for  the  defence,  while  Jtistifjring  the  Coifi- 
jnittee  for  the  steps  they  had  taken,  submitted  that  the  fruit 
liad  been  pocketed  under  the  foolish  supposition  entertained 
fjy  some  people  that  the  fruit  at  the  close  of  a  show  could  be 
taken  by  the  visitors.  In  consideration  of  the  man^s  previous 
good  character,  and  as  the  fact  had  been  made  public,  the 
Committee,  with  the  permission  of  the  Bench,  withdrew  the 
charge.  The  Magistrate  in  dismissing  Forster  observed  that  if 
the  Committee  had  not  taken  a  lenient  view  of  the  case  it 
^rould  have  been  Tery  serious  for  him. 

It  is  a  little  surprising  that  the  Tubnip-booted  Bebt 

is  not  more  generally  grown  in  gardens  for  yielding  early 
produce.  We  some  time  ago  had  some  of  this  sent  to  us 
hy  Mr.  Iggulden,  and  we  never  tasted  Beet  of  better  quality, 
^rhile  the  colour  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  produce 
was  much  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  Beet  that  had  been 
grown  last  year.  In  all  gudens  where  sweet  juicy  Beet  is 
tequiied  as  soon  as  possibk  a  few  rows  of  this  variety  should 
be  grown,  as  it  is  the  etoliest  of  all  and  as  good  in  Quality 
ma  any. 

Ms.  Ware,  in  his  descriptive  notes  on  hardy  perennials 

and  flilpine  plants,  refers  as  follows  to  PBiiriTLA  bobea  : — 
**  This  IS,  without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Primroses 
in  cultivation.  It  is  totally  distinct  from  anything  known,  and 
jb  fffst-dass  effective  pUnt  either  for  pots,  the  rockery,  or  the 
front  row  of  the  herbaceous  border.  It  has  a  vigorous  habit, 
grows  with  an  amazing  rapidity  in  any  ordinary  soil,  is  quite 
hardy  (having  stood  out  the  whole  of  the  pnt  winter),  and  is 
exceedingly  free-flowering ;  in  fact,  possesses  every  qualifi- 
catioxl  to  reader  it  a  favourite  with  the  million.  It  was  awarded 
4t  flrst-dass  certificate  at  South  Kensington,  and  was  the  ad- 
miiatioa  of  everyone.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  greittly 
admifed  it,  and  ordered  a  quantity  of  it  for  his  pHhuse  at 
liReken.  The  flowers  are  in  large  Umbels  and  of  a  bn^  roM 
<^oi]r ;  small  plants  producing  three  or  four  h^ikds  oh  tech." 

Wb  have  received  a  photograph  of  li  l^BAKE  glased 

on  the  system  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bickley  of  Birminghaih,  in  which 
the  sashbars  (lead  or  metal),  are  placed  crosswise  df  fhe  light, 
and  the  glass  is  kept  in  position  by  lead  cli|^  instead  of  putty. 
It  represents  an  excellent  system  of  glaslng  without  putty, 
and  uie  houses  we  have  seen  glased  on  this  principle  were 
light  in  appearance,  waterproof,  and  durable.  Only  the  bars 
are  pateated,  and  can  be  applied  to  structures  of  various 
'ianna, 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mb.  W. 

"WiLSOK  Saundebs,  F.B.S.,  late  of  Hillfield,  Beigate,  which 
took  place  at  Worthing  on  the  13th  inst.,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Saunders  was  long  favourably  known  as 
an  assidaous  naturalist,  and  patron  of  science  generally.  The 
imrsuits  which  ha  more  especially  cultivated  were  botany, 
boitioiihiue,  and  entomology,  and  he  was  for  many  years  an 


active  meinber  of  those  societies  which  give  encouragement 
to  these  pursuits.  Mr.  Saunders  was  for  many  years  an  active 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Linnsean  and  Royal  Horticultural 
Societies,  of  the  former  of  which  he  was  Treasurer,  and  of  ihe 
latter  Secretary.  A  few  years  before  his  death  he  issued  the 
"Befugium  Botanicum,"  an  illustrated  work,  giving  portraits 
of  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  neglected  of  cultivated 
plants ;  and  he  was  also  author  of  occasional  papers  on  the 
Transactions  of  the  various  societies  to  which  he  belonged. 
Mr.  Saunders  was  a  man  universally  beloved  by  all  who  had 
the  privilege  6f  his  acquaintance,  and  his  loss  will  be  deplored 
by  a  very  large  circle. 

The   Gabdens  in   St.  Paul's   Chubchyabd,   to 

which  we  alluded  some  time  ago  as  being  in  progress,  were 
opened  on  Monday  last  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  Their  area  is 
small,  but  the  most  has  been  made  of  the  ground,  and  a  gik&t 
improvement  has  been  effected  by  the  introduction  of  gnlss, 
shrubs,  and  trees  at  the  base  of  the  noble  building.  The  surface 
is  pleasantly  undulated,  and  is  traversed  by  wide  and  fihn 
winding  paths  that  are  composed  of  an  asphaltic  composition 
well  circulated  to  stand  considerable  traffic.  The  beds  con- 
taining the  shrubs  are  slightly  raised,  and  the  latter  chi^y 
comprise  Aucubas,  Hollies,  Skimmias,  Kuonymuses,  and  Bho- 
dodendrons.    The  general  effect  is  most  agreeable. 

Is  the  remarkably  neat  and  well-kept  grounds  of  the 

Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton,  is  a  pleasing  instance  of  CABito 
^eddiko.  a  long  scroll-like  bed,  composed  chiefly  of  Mesem- 
bryantibemum  cordif  olium  variegatum,  has  a  design  in  Mentha 
Pulegium  gibraltarica,  somewluit  resembling  a  branch  that 
successively  gives  off  larg^  elliptical  leaves ;  between  the  latter 
are  small  circles  of  Altemanthera  amoena  and  A.  versicolor, 
which  are  very  bright  in  colour,  and  contrast  well  with  the 
Mesembryanthemum. 

A  OOBBESPONDENT,  "J.  W.,'*  sends  us  two  trusses  of 

Htdrakgea  both  cut  from  one  shrub ;  the  one  is  pink  and  the 
other  bine.  There  are  at  present  many  trusses  of  flowers  open 
and  others  not  so  forward,  some  blue  and  the  others  pihk. 
They  are  cut  &om  a  bush  on  the  highest  land  in  Kent 

A  Cheshire  correspondent  justly  observes  that "  "EcfiA. 

GABNOSA  is  one  of  the  best  of  autumn-flo#ering  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  climbers.  A  plant  with  u^  growing  up  the  wall 
side  of  a  conservatory  about  30  feet  high  is  densely  covered 
with  its  pretty  clusters  of  flowers.  I^eing  clean  of  mealy  bug 
no  plant  is  easier  managed ;  indeed,  it  grows  itself,  and  hail 
but  little  training  now  tl^t  it  has  once  covered  the  wall.  As 
regards  the  root  the  same  iritnplicity  may  be  observed.  The 
border  is  not  above  a  foot  ih  width  and  l^e  same  in  depth,  but 
has  thorough  drainage.  Iliis  plant  seems  to  flower  better 
under  the  natural  influence  of  light  than  when  shaded,  with 
not  too  much  water  at  roots.  Nicely  mounted  this  is  a  rkrj 
handsome  coat  flower.** 

Mb.  JohnGbeeen,  who  has  been  foreman  in  the  gardens 

of  R.  Hanbury,  Bstj.,  Poles,  Ware,  has  been  appointed  head 
gardener  at  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton's,  Warlies  Park,  Waltham  Abbey. 
Mr.  Alezandbb  Kibk,  Bmespie  Gardens,  has  been  appointed 
gardener  to  J.  Thomson  Paton,  fesq.,  Norwood,  AUoa,  Clack- 
mannanshire.   

DESPONTAINIA  SPINOSA. 

StHCE  Mr.  Lttckhurst  communicated  hift  experience  relative 
to  the  hardiness  df  this  distinct  and  beautiful  shrub  we  have 
had  thfttiy  inquiries  tespecting  it.  These  will  be  best  answeored 
by  the  publication  of  the  ittiheted  engraving,  which  well  pour- 
trays  the  appearance  of  the  shrtib ;  and  its  full  beauty  will  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  temembered  that  the  fio^ers  are  rich 
scarlet  in  colour  tipped  with  vellow,  and  thfe  foliage  dark 
glossy  green.  It  was  introduced  several  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Yeitch,  and  has  usually  befen  grown  in  greenhouses,  but  now 
that  its  hardiness  has  been  proved  in  the  southern  counties  it 
will  probably  be  more  extensively  planted  in  sheltered  ndoka 
and  well-selected  and  prepared  positions  in  shrubbery  borders. 

Our  great  want  in  uie  shruboery  is  shrubs  which  flower  in 
summer  and  autumn.  We  have  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  and  to 
these  Besf ontainia  is  a  valuable  addition.  It  is  an  evergreen ; 
the  dark  green  foliage,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  common  Holly,  is  thickly  set  upon  a  rigid,  erect,  Inlrixy 
growth.  The  flowers  come  early  in  August,  and  continuo  in 
full  beauty  for  upwards  of  a  month,  in  clusters  of  long  pendant 
tubes  upon  the  ends  of  the  branches.  It  answers  well  in  ordi- 
nary garden  soil,  bat  should  have  an  elevated  well-diained 
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poaitioii,  ibelteied  Tet  open,  and  ia  quite  wtsUij  of  a  ipeciAl  I     Thongh  not  genenlly  mat  with  it  ii  conunon  in  the  nt^u 
abitiam  ot  deep  rich  soil,  ]  of  Coniirsll  tuid  DeTonihiie,  when  it  ftttaing  %  height  dbm 


bidpient  daaj,    Eitheito  it  ftppean  to  have  been  regarded  j  remu^ble  exceptioa  va  h&TC  met  with  being . 
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in  the  puden  of  Hr.  Oeom  WilUftnu  at  Bconter,  In  the  baut 
of  the  Coraiflli  mining  dubict,  and  jet  it  hu  been  nxider 
coltiration  in  tliii  conntrj  for  neailj  thir^  yeui. 

ACAHTHAGEOUS  PLANTS  FOB  WINTEB 
FLOWBBlKG^No.  8. 

stemohacahthub. 

This  geniu  eantuns  but  few  ipeciei.  It  is  characteriied  bj 
the  fiTe-«left  c&lvz,  by  the  corolm  tube  being  slicbtlj  coned 
mud  somewhat  dlub-^aped,  whilst  the  lobes  of  uie  limb  ore 
Dneqnal  and  nmaUy  reflexed ;  the  capeiJe  four  to  eight-seeded. 
The  tpttiiM  are  all  tropical  American ;  they  are  Iree-growing, 
and  produce  the  fineit  efFect  when  one  jear  old  if  properly 
manued.  Bnt  although  bo  ahowy  and  effectiTe  when  well 
looked  after,  Uiey  pieaent  a  deplorable  «ight  when  n^lect«d, 
and  that  to  little  attentioa  as  a  rule  ii  bettowed  upon  theae 
plants  hag  been  one  of  the  principal  meant  of  bnoKing  them 
mto  dinepnta.  Pot  in  leaf  nil,  p«at,  loam,  and  tana  in  eqoal 
poitB,  and  diain  weU.  Tbey  may  be  grown  in  a  cooler  part 
ot  the  house  thui  the  memben  of  the  OTder  from  West  Africa. 

jSL  Peareei. — An  eiect-growing  plant  with  fonr-ai^led  items 
mnd  (WMsite  leaTes,  which  are  l^ceolate,  acuminate,  slightly 
toothed  at  the  edges,  some  6  inches  long,  deep  green  Move, 
and  dull  purple  on  the  lower  surface.  Flowers  azillaiy  to- 
wards the  ends  of  the  ahoote,  forming  a  somewhat  loose  panicle ; 
they  aK  erect,  slender  at  the  base,  swelling  upwards,  with  a 
epie*ding  limb  some  2\  inches  long,  and  bright  scarlet.  It 
hlorais  usually  about  February,  and  continues  to  give  a  snc- 
cesaion  of  its  briUiant  flowera  fOr  nearly  two  months.  Natire 
of  Boliria. 

S.  ^m^BphjfUMM. — This  species  is  au  older  acquaintance  than 
the  one  previously  named^  It  differs  prindpally  in  being  a 
less  robust  grower,  in  the  leares  being  ovate-acuminate,  and 
^tirely  lacking  the  purple  caIoot  on  the  under  side.  Hie 
flowers  are  scarlet  but  scarcely  so  large,  and  the  inflorescence 
Altogether  is  much  more  lax.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  a  very 
deniable  and  handsome  plant,  nsaally  flowering  earlier  than 
8.  Fcarcei,  and  thus  serving  to  keep  up  a  succeeuon  of  bloom. 
NatJTe  (d  Sew  Grenada. 

THTBSAGAHTHUB. 

AD  the  species  of  this  genus  hitherto  introduced  to  cnltiva- 
tton  are  well  dewrving  the  attention  of  plant-growen ;  several, 
however,  being  summer-flowering  species,  cannot  be  introduced 
beie.  We  ibonld  advise  the  species  quoted  to  be  cut  back 
Minnaily  and  grown  for  some  tluee  or  four  years,  when  it  will 
be  beet  to  substitute  joni^  plants.  For  soil,  use  good  leaf 
mould,  loam,  fibrous  peat,  well  decomposed  manure  and  sand 
In  about  eqnal  parts. 

T.  SehmburgXiiMia.  —  Tbis  plant  was  first  distributed  by 
the  Belgian  notBerymen  by  the  name  given  by  Plaochon, 
T.  mtiljuiB,  and  by  this  name  it  is  perhaps  better  known  in 
Bnglish  gardens  to  this  day.  The  plant  attains  a  height  of 
aome  2  or  3  feet,  producing  nnmerous  branches.  Leaves  large, 
aeaule^  broadly  lanceolate,  tapering  to  a  point,  deep  gieen  above, 
paler  below.  Bacemes  1  to  2  feet  long,  drooping  and  branched. 
Flowers  tubular,  upwards  of  2  inches  long,  deep  crimson  in 
colour.  It  is  st  once  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  e&ectlve 
plants  it  is  possible  to  recommend,  snd  in  addition  it  is  not 
only  a  winter  bloomer,  but  could  if  required  be  kept  blooming 
ziearly  the  whole  season.  It  seems  to  be  widely  distribated 
in  South  America.  First  introduced  from  Britdsh  Guiana, 
afterwards  from  New  Grenada. 

T.  indicia. — A  shrubby  plant  of  considerable  beauty,  but 
totaUy  different  both  in  babit  and  colour  of  flowers  to  the 
previous  species.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  oblong-lanceolate 
m  shape,  tapering  to  a  point  some  3  inches  long,  and  very 
deep  green  in  colour ;  thyrsus  terminal,  bnt  instead  of  drooping 
as  in  T.  Schomburgbianos  it  is  erect,  many-flowered.  Flowers 
large,  foonel-shaped ;  colonr  white,  more  or  less  streaked  with 
lines  of  purple.  It  blooms  during  the  months  of  February, 
liBich,  and  April.    Native  of  Northern  India. 

WHITFULSU. 

This  genns  ia  nearly  allied  to  Barleria  ;  it  differs,  however, 
paitlenlarly  in  having  two  peculiar  bracts  at  the  base  of  the 
calyx,  both  bracts  and  calyx  being  of  a  dull  red  hue.  The 
tptaet  )Kie  introduced  for  tta  winter-flowering  qnalitiea  may 
be  grown  into  handstnne  plants  in  one  season,  therefore  we 
Bhonld  not  advise  old  plants  to  be  kept  till  the  second  year. 

W.  ltU«riti*r—i  shnbhy  branching  plant,  produoing  opposila 


lanceolate    leaves,  which   i 


I  furnished  with  long  petioles 


This  Is  a  lai^  genns  containing  many  very  fine  speoies 
which  unfortunately  have  not  yet  ^en  introduced  in  a  living 
state.  They  are  distribnted  over  the  tropical  portions  of  bou 
hemispheres,  nearly  fif^  species  being  known  as  African, 
whilst  the  peninsula  of  Einaostan  is  very  rich  in  members  of 
this  genus.  They  thrive  best  in  good  light  soil,  and  as  tbeir 
growth  is  rapid  we  should  certainly  prefer  yotuig  plants  every 

B.  Cfiiioni  (fig,  29). — A  neat  blanching  shrub,  attaining  tt 

height  of  Bev^«l  feet ;  but  handsome  well-fomiebed  pluto 


Bulcila  GttaonL 


BomeS  or  more  feet  high  may  be  grown  from  cuttings  in  a  single 
season ;  and  as  these  not  only  bloom  freer  than  old  plants, 
but  prodnoe  the  finest  flowera,  there  is  no  advantage  in  keep- 
ing  the  old  onea.  The  leaves  are  upwards  of  3  inches  long, 
ovate-lanceolate  and  acuminate,  deep  green  above,  glaucous 
below,  and  somewhat  coriaceons  in  teitore.  Flowers  funnel- 
shaped,  produced  in  terminal  and  axillary  spikes  near  the  ends 
of  the  branches ;  lobea  spreading,  colour  pale  purple,  the  two 
upper  lobes  having  a  dark  purple  blotch  in  the  centre.  It 
flowers  in  midwinter.    Native  cd  Central  India. 

B.  JTiieimtf.— A  speciea  closely  allied  to  the  preoedisg,  bnt 
a  native  of  Africa  and  not  India,  having  been  introduced  from 
Natal,  a  portion  of  the  world  to  which  the  pablic  attention  haa 
been  to  earnestly  directed  during  the  past  two  months.  It  ia 
a  very  ornamental  plant,  attaining  the  proportions  at  a  small 
shrub.  Stem  slightly  bnt  very  obtusely  fonr-angled.  Leavet 
somewhat  ovate  and  tabacnte,  recurved,  abont  3  incbea  l<nig 
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and  nearly  an  incli  broad  ;  colour  deep  green,  and  clothed  on 
the  upper  surface  with  email  close  hairs,  as  also  is  the  stem. 
Flowers  not  so  freely  produced  as  in  the  preceding  species, 
but  very  handsome,  funnel-shaped ;  the  limb  flat,  some  2  inches 
or  more  in  diameter ;  colour  rich  purple,  with  an  intense  deep 
purple  blotch  on  each  lobe.    It  flowers  during  early  spring. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  POTATO  SHOW. 

JuPGiNa  from  the  number  of  yiaitors  attending  the  Bhow  on 
the  second  day  it  is  evident  that  Potato  exhibitions  enjoy  a  fair 
share  of  popularity.  That  they  yield  pleasure  to  many  who 
inspect  them,  gratification  to  those  who  promote  them,  and  in- 
crease the  trade  in  new  varieties  of  Potatoes  of  imposing  appear- 
ance, whatever  their  quality  may  be,  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
but  it  is  questionable  if  they  do  more.  The  majority  of  the 
Tftrietles  grown  for  exhibition  are  not  of  superior  quality  when 
cooked.  They  are  grown  to  be  looked  at,  not  to  be  eaten.  The 
cultivation  of  those  varieties  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  luxury. 
And  why  should  not  such  a  luxury  be  indulged  in  ?  The  kitchen 
garden  to  the  Potato  fancier  is  a  source  of  enjoyment  as  great  as 
the  flower  garden  is  to  the  florist ;  but  as  to  improving  the  Potato 
as  an  article  of  food  and  ensuring  a  better  supply  tn  the  markets' 
the  "  International "  has  done  little  or  nothing  so  far,  and  it  may 
Ito  well,  perhaps,  not  to  expect  too  much  in  this  respect  in  the 
ftiture.  The  Exnibition  held  last  week,  if  not  the  largest,  was, 
nbtwithfltanding  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  probably  the  best 
that  has  ever  been  held  by  the  Society.  The  tubers  were  more 
zefl^Iar  in  size  than  at  any  previous  show,  and  the  polishing  that 
formerly  gave  to  many  of  them  such  an  Unnatural  appearance 
anbears  at  last  to  be  abolished. 

The  finest-looking  kidney  Potato  in  the  Show  wias  Intematiohal, 
fdllowed  closely  by  McKiniay's  Pride.  Beckenham  Beauty  is  also 
ji  haiidsome  tapering  tuber,  and  Coven t  Garden  Perfection  is 
iHe.  Snowflake^  flattish  kidney,  was  admirably  represented :  this 
ivith  tmoh  varieties  as  the  old  Ashleaf,  Yeitch's  Improved  A^hleaf, 
^d  the  Boyal  Ashleaf  (all  of  which  were  y^tj  fine)  combine 
attracti^ness  with  high  quality.  Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum  was 
in  great  force,  and  has  won  theposition  of  being  the  greatest 
4liBease-re8ister  of  the  year.  Woodstock  Kidney  and  Alpha 
(flattish)  were  attractive,  as  was  also  Edgcott  Seedling.  The 
BUest  round  white  variety  was  Schoolmaster;  it  is  good  also 
in  quality  in  many  soils.  Porter's  Excelsior  followed  closely. 
Wbodstock  round,  selected  perhaps  from  Woodstock  Kidney,  was 
pleasing  in  appearance,  as  was  the  new  pebble-shaped  variety 
chelbume.  Avalanche  is  also  a  pretty  pebble-shaped  variety, 
and  Cosmopolitan  a  fine  oval  white.  Bresee's  Peerless  wiM  in 
line  condition.  Amongst  the  mottled  rounds  Blanohard  heads 
the  list:  Radstock  Bed  closely  resembles  it,  and  Lye*s  Favourite  is 
^n  excellently  formed  tuber.  Grampian,  red  round,  and  Trophy,  red 
kidney,  are  amongst  the  best  in  their  sections.  The  ttbw  vicar  of 
Laleham  is  distinct  in  colour,  very  dark ;  as  also  is  Early  Purple 
Kidney.  Beauty  of  Hebron  is  a  very  pale  red  and  of  good  size. 
All  the  prize  collections  were  excellent,  hotably  Mr.  McKiniay's, 
)Wii  With  the  aid  of  Amies'  manure,  and  there  were  several  col- 
jtions  and  dishes  of  great  merit  not  included  in  the  prize  list. 
le  ludging  was  generally  very  good,  and  the  Show,  that  could 
only  oe  briefly  noticed  last  week,  was  a  successful  one. 


THE  OLD  MARKED   GARDENS  AND   NURSERIES 

OF  LONDON.— No.  26. 

In  our  treatmeiit  of  the  aboTe  subject  it  is  natutal,  when 
referring  to  various  localities,  to  make  at  least  a  passing  men- 
tion of  nurseries  and  inarket  gardens  which  are  of  repute, 
though  they  may  be  of  modem  date.    By  inadvertence  only 
baye  some  of  these  bedtl  omitted,  and  I  regret  that  in  referring 
to  CamberweU  and  places  adjacent  in  a  previous  article  I  did 
not  name  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith  at  West 
Dulwich.    A  considerable  portion  of  eight  aores  is  covered 
"^ith  glass,  and  the  firm  has  attained  notoriety  for  its  Pelar- 
goniums, double  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  OamationSj  Azaleas,  &c. 
Large  quantities  of  Balsams,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  and  other 
fipecies  are  also  raised  for  producing  seed  only.     One  house 
there,  200  feet  in  length,  which  has  been  sometimes  filled  with 
show  Pelargoniums,  is  under  such  circumstances  a  sight  not  to 
be  forgotten.    This  nursery  has  been  in  ezist^ice  alK>ut  thirtjr 
years.    It  <ia,n  no  longer  be  said  of  Dulwich  that  we  may  '*  lose 
the  world  amid  its  sylvan  wilds ; "  but  it  has  still  much  open 
ffround  in  its  vicinity.     But  it  is  singular  to  remember  how 
large  a  part  of  Surrey  lying  within  view  df  St.  Paul's  was  fidd 
and  wood  when  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne*     The 
Crystal  Palace  has  stimulated  building  opeitttions  thereabout 
but  as  it  has  undoubtedly  served  to  encourage  horticulture  I 
for  one  should  regret  to  see  it  removed  and  its  splendid  gronnda 
cut  up. 


In  dismissing  south  London  from  further  notice  I  would 
also  add  to  the  old  nurseries  that  have  been  specified  already 
that  of  Messrs.  BoUisson  of  Tooting,  some  account  of  which  has 
been  given  in  this  Journal,  and  which  is  very  nearly  a  centuiy 
old  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  having  had  its  period  of  depression 
it  will  again  flortriah.    At  Forest  Hill  are  to  be  found  the  later 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Co.,  familiar  by  name  to 
many  readers,  as  is  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Peed  &  Sons  of 
Lower  Streatham,  with  others  that  need  not  be  particularised, 
Few,  if  any,  of  our  Surrey  nurseries  cah  date  back  their  dri^ 
to  the  seventeenth  century;  but  amongst  those  that  have 
vanished  Loudbti  mentions  one  ih  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bussell  at 
Lewisham  which  (existed  in  Gibfeon's  tims,  that  is,  early  it 
the  reign  of  William  III.    Lambeth  has  been  previously  de- 
scribed as  once  the  abode  of  some  of  the  early  cultivatotti 
of  exotics.    The  tame  of  Parkinson  was  omitted  ;  he  was  pro- 
bably a  friend  of  ITradesdant,  ttnd  seems  to  have  been  famoiri 
for  Myrtles,  Oleariddrs,  and  various  evcrgre^iis.    Let  it  be 
noted,  by  the  Way,  that  "  greens  "  in  some  books  on  gardeninff 
belonging  to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  does  not 
mean  Cabbages  but  evergreens  !     Then  there  was  knoWh  to 
Gibson  a  Captain  Foster  of  Lambeth,  who  though  he  did  Hot 
keep  what  Was  then  called  k  '*  sale  garden,"  appears  to  have 
sold  or  eichangcd  thfe  plants  he  reared.    Gibson,  when  he 
visited  that  gehtleman*B  garden,  was  informed  that  he  had 
been  successful  iii  jiropagating  HoUIes  by  grafting,  and  he 
was  shown  a  walk  covered  With  tTelliswork  upon  which  were 
trained  Vines  Which  soine  ybat^  prbduced  "  ihuch  wine."    At 
present,  if  GrttpeS  db  ripen  in  Lambeth,  as  may  be  the  case^ 
wine-making  is  not  Carried  on  there  frotii  home-grown  ftuit. 
Worthy  Mr.  Gibson,  with  that  want  of  exactness  which  was 
common  amongst  the  authors  of  his  time,  does  not  always 
give  us  suffieifettt  particulars  concerning  the  nurseryiiieh  he 
has  referred  to.    Whete  Was,  for  instance,  the  garden  owned 
by  Mr.  Pearson,  who  was  so  moderate  in  his  charges  and  so 
straightforward  In  all  transactions  that  he  got  **  much  chap- 
manry  ? "    His  successors  in  these  days  would  say  he  sold  at 
far  too  low  a  figure,  for  Gibson  declares  that  his  price  for 
Cypresses  8  feet  high  was  only  id,  1    Versprit  is  another  h$ 
mentions — ^seemingly  a  Dutchman  frota  his  name— who  had 
grounds  near  London  where  he  reared    Hollies  and  ofheT 
"  greens."    He  was  less  mod^tite,  since  he  got  from  Sir  Henry 
Capel  of  Kew  £40  for  a  couple  of  Lentiscus  trees  (Pistaeia 
Lentiscus) ;  just  then  they  were  esteemed  great  rarities  doubt- 
lessly.   It  might  be  conjectured  from  the  circumstance  of  this 
sale  that  Versprit  lived  somewhere  in  the  west  of  Middlesex, 
possibly  at    Chiswick,  Hammersmith,   or    Kensington.     An 
early  patron  of  evergreens.  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  did  reside 
at  Chiswick,  is  named  by  Gibson ;  this  amateur  had  two 
Myrtle  hedges  updn  which  he  bestowed  the  attention  of  having 
them  covered  up  in  winter  with  a  wooden  casing  made  for 
the  purpose. 

Chiswick,  near  as  it  is  to  London,  is  still  a  pleasant  spot  te 
visit,  and  has  attractions  in  addition  to  those  presented  by  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Gibson,  who  saw 
it  in  1691,  would  scarcely  recognise  the  place  in  1879  ;  yet  it 
is  even  now  semi-rural,  or  more  than  that,  though  it  does  not 
exhibit  a  large  expanse  of  open  ground.  Biit  besides  its  gardea 
spaces  it  has  green  fields,  soinetimes  indeed  rather  environed 
with  houses,  where  cattle  pasture  ;  and  it  has  many  scattered 
trees  of  venerable  appearance,  some  of  which  may  nave  been 
planted  by  the  Dutchmen  who  came  over  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  But  it  had  old  trees  long  before  his  era,  f^ 
Fuller  tells  us  that  he  surveyed  and  admired  a  fine  row  of 
Elms  that  Bean  Goodman  set  at  Chiswick  with  his  own  hands 
when  Queen  Bess  was  on  the  throne.  At  Grove  House  Bfiftt 
Sutton,  an  ancient  estate  with  a  history  extending  back  to  the 
early  Henries,  were  nunierous  Walnuts  and  Obestnuts  as  old 
as  the  sixteenth  century,  probably,  the  fruit  of  which  in  favouij 
able  years  produced  £80  per  aniium.  If  vte  inquire  about 
ChiswicTc  when  information  becomes  more  reliable  we  fiiidtiiai 
in  1792  about  280  acres  were  in  the  hands  of  market  gardeners^ 
and  rather  more  than  that  Was  covered  with  com ;  200  Aoea 
were  used  for  grazing,  and  the  rest  of  its  1200  acres  belonged 
to  private  residences :  one  of  these,  and  the  most  famous,  wM 
Chiswick  House.  The  grounds  which  were  attached  to  tlus 
estate,  and  which  were  at  first  laid  out  by  the  Earl  (rf  Bnrbngj 
ton,  must  certainly  have  had  a  special  attraction  to  f^^^^f^ 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Here  was  to  be  seen  one  <«  the 
first  examples  of  the  Italian  style,  but,  possibly  at  the  wgj 
gestion  of  Kent,  the  formaUty  originally  adopted  in  the  hneeoi 
the  walks  waa  modified  by  the  introduction  of  cvrveSi   Sent 
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wbo  hha  been  rather  od^  called  the  fatiber  ol  modMn  gtadexkr 

ingy  was  in  the  habit  of  stating  that  he  improyed  his  taste  by 

raiding  Spencer*8  picturesque  descriptions;  yet,  strange  to 

say,  his  illostrations  of  that  poet  are  by  no  means  excellent. 

Cmswick  House  was  also  f ampus  for  its  Gediur  avenue,  its  Yew 

liedge  16  feet  in  circumference,  its  orangery,  its  rosenr,  its 

forcing  houses,  and  its  fruit  garden,  to  whica  G^  hag  i^i^ded — 

*■  WLeie  Pope  nnloedfl  tba  hoogiw  ^thin  ki9i«scl)i« 
The  purple  Yixm,  blue  Fhuni  «nd  h^^inhlng  Feech," 

Ofalswick  does  at  the  present  time  prodnce  miwh  fhiit;  ike 
floil,  a  rich  loam  upon  sand  or  gravel,  being  faToorable,-  and 
liie  situation  rather  sheltered,  fi  we  turn  out  of  the  Brentford 
Boad  by  the  avenue  of  Limes  leading  to  Ofai^wick  House  we 
find  ourselves  at  its  termination  surrounded  by  orchards  which 
extend  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  boundary  wall  of  the  Duke 
<4  DeroBshire's  grounds,  while  we  have  pasi^d  on  our  ri^ht  the 
gardens  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultmnd  Society,  t  am  airaid  that 
I  am  somewhat  like  the  individual  who  was  taken  by  a  con- 
soiaseur  to  a  picture  gallery,  bnt  who^  to  his  fdend's  diggost, 
expended  all  nis  enthusiasm  upon  the  frames  1  The  gaidens 
are  deserving  of  commendation,  yet  I  was  •^*»"**'"g  diiefly 
the  wild  growth  that  skirts  them  on  one  side.  Here  are  trees 
planted  long  before  the  Society  took  ihp  luid  ^in  1823),  and 
amongst  other  species  are  some  of  the  finest  Hollies  and  Haw- 
thorns to  be  seen  near  London ;  hfxd  thfi  he()^es  that  divide  off 
the  market  gardens  in  the  vicii^ty  have  retained  much  of  the 
xsiml  appearanoe  they  poQsess^  at  their  tot  pl^Atiog,  though 
in  BOBoe  instances  those  that  edged  titie  lanes  in  ^e  "good 
old  times  "  of  Geoige  IIL  haie  h»d  to  gvva  ^s^  to  the  mois 
effective  protection  of  brick  walls  and  h^h  paliiua.  Pavt  ol 
tlie  orchards,  however,  seem  rather  exposed  now  to  ^predators ; 
bnt  then  Chiswick  lies  a  little  out  of  the  tnek  oi  the  roughs 
who  wander  on  Sundays  in  our  London  suburbs.  Probably 
the  market  gardens  at  Chiswick  were  ii^  t^ir  most  flourishing 
^ate  in  or  about  1840,  since  then  the  gxadoa^  spre^^  of  the 
metropolis  has  led  to  ike  tonq^tifm  of  soiy^  lyew  street^  and 


Thons^  wishing  to  do  justioe  to  a}l  we  muat  piit  in  pyxnu.- 
nenoe  the  name  ca  Dancer,  the  firm  which  ia  alao  well  kiu>vn 
at  Poller's  Cross  near  Walham  QieeiB,  having  king  done  a 
kkzge  business  in  fruit  and  eveigraens  speoially,  as  well  as  in 
general  garden  produce.  There  a^  m^ny  acres  under  their 
<niltare  at  CSiiswick.  and  I  observe  that  the  system  of  under- 
cropping  or  double-cropping,  opposed  by  certain  modem 
antnoritaes  in  horticulture,  is  yet  followed  to  a  considerable 
extent.  ]i|r.  Jesspp  of  Groye  Fam^  ap4  who  also  occupies 
•ome  acres  of  land  at  Tumham  Qreexi^  is  aotad  for  ms  excellent 
aetbodfl.  The  names  ma7  be  mentioned  in  addition  of  Us. 
ICilla  ol  Grove  Park,  and  Mr.  Munt  ol  Hogarth  Lane.  Tha 
iKMise,  onoe  in  the  occupation  of  the  great  painter  of  human 
incident,  after  sundry  vicissitudes  was  taken  by  a  mmfdrymua. 
named  Clark,  and  it  is  now,  with  a  moderate  garden  attached, 
in  the  possession  of  a  Mr.  Coles,  who  appears  for  one  thine  to 
have  made  Musk  a  specialil^,  for  that  plant  one  is  invited 
tp  purchase  by  a  notice  outaide  Hogarth  ^ouae. 

uardens  and  orchards  approximate  to  th^  road  that  runs 
from  Hammersmith  across  Tumham  Green  to  Brentford,  near 
tibe  yenesable  sign  of  "  The  Packhorse  and  Talbot,"  on  both 
■idea  of  tiie  way  is  land  under  the  cultivation  of  Mr.  Bagley. 
Bather  nearer  to  Tumham  Green  is  the  Chisarick  Nursery, 
which  is  also  in  the  main  thoroughfare,  and  obtained  ito 
lepnte  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gleadinniag ;  it  is  now 
Mr.  Ewen's,  and  helps  to  encourage  floriculture  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Tumham  Greep  farther  westward  has  now  market  gardeners 
where  it  had  farmers  in  the  l^t  century ;  ampngst  others  might 
be  specified  Mrs.  Sophie  CoUis,  Messrs.  Bawes,  Hicks,  and 
Jeffrey.  There  is  some  garden  ground  at  BrentCord  where  for- 
merly, early  in  this  century,  the  Messrs.  Bonalds  had  extensive 
naneries.  Mr.  Pestridee  of  Boston  Park  Nursery  is  at  present 
a  producer  of  choice  P^argoninms  and  other  exotica — 0. 


DUPLICATE  ROSEa 

Kow  that  the  question  of  what  have  been  designated  **  too- 
much-alike  Boses''  has  again  cropped  up  the  present  would  be 
A  most  convenient  time  for  a  free  ventilation  of  the  subject, 
and  a  &vonrab]e  opportunity  for  soliciting  the  opinions  of 
growers  and  exhibitors  respecting  the  matter  at  issue.  This  is 
a  subject  that  requires  careful  ladling,  because  the  greater 
port  it  not  tdl  of  those  "  too-much-alike  Boses  "  are  ioitunately 
very  good  ones,  and  to  taboo  them  as  duplicates  should  there 


be  only  one  point  of  distimstipa  between  two  varieties  would 
be  a  loss  to  many  exhibitors  who  have  to  exhibit  stands  of 
seventy-two  and  forty-eight.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  dif** 
lerence  between  them  is  so  slight  that  they  cannot  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  be  identified,  the  fairest  way  for  all  would 
be  to  have  such  written  down  as  synonyms. 

If  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  National  Bose  Society  would 
take  the  matter  up  and  obtain  the  opinions  of  the  successful 
exhibitors  at  the  Society's  Shows  during  the  last  three  years* 
and  submit  these  opinions  to  the  Commit^  of  the  Sociefy  fo^ 
thf^  judgment  and  decision,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  question  might  be  fairly  and  satisfactorily  settled  for  some 
considerable  time.  As  it  stands  it  tells  heavily  on  a  consci<* 
entious  exhibitor,  who  would  not  knowingly  set  up  one  for  the 
other  even  to  spare  hpnself  the  mortification  of  losing  a  place 
in  the  list  of  prizewinners;  whereas  it  might  be  the  means 
of  adding  several  points  to  the  stand  of  a  less  scrupuloua 
one,  who  feels  that  by  s^  doing  he  can  z)iearly  or  quite  defy 
detection.—- OxoNLUr. 


W0B5  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

wsaivs  Housas. 
Ftiief.— Vines  in  midseason  houses  from  whioh  the  Gcapes  have 
been  cleared  should  now  be  divested  of  their  laterals  down  to  the 

Srincipal  buds,  which  are  to  be  retained  for  next  year's  fmitinffy 
oing  so,  however,  without  injury  to  the  old  leaves,  as  upon  theur 
preservation  depends  the  maturation  of  the  buds,  which  should 
be  plump  and  well  ripened.  Tines  that  have  not  as  yet  borne 
fruit  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  so  as  to  secure  by  full 
exposure  to  light  the  hardening  of  the  wood.  A  free  ciroufatioia. 
of  air  is  necessary,  and  in  the  case  of  young  Vines,  or  where  there 
is  the  least  doubt  about  the  thoiouga  ripening  ol  the  wood,  fire 
heat  will  be  necessary.  When  the  laterals  have  been  removecL  the 
old  mulching,  if  any  have  been  employed,  Bhould  be  eleared  off 
the  borders,  and  a  top-dressing  given  of  turfy  loam  witii  about  » 
sixth  of  decomposed  manure  and  a  sprinkling  of  half -inch  bones. 
If  the  rooto  have  not  penetrated  the  mulohmg  remove  the  soil 
down  to  them  and  replace  it  with  fresh  compost.  la  the  case  of 
inside  borders  afford  a  moderate  watering,  and  allow  those  outaide- 
to  have  the  benefit  of  October  rains  j  and  instead  of  addins^ 
manure  to  the  loam,  auik^h  the  surfaoe  with  8  or  4  inches  of  fresE 
horse  droppings,  covering  with  dry  litter  or  bracken  by  the  end 
of  October  or  early  November.  In  the  case  of  borders  only  partly 
made,  a  breadth  of  2  feet  may  be  added  to  the  front,  choosing  a 
dry  aay  for  the  operation,  mnU^ing  with  horse  droppings,  and 
covering-up  as  before  advised.  £very  attention  must  be  given 
young  vines  planted  this  spring  or  early  summer,  keeping  th» 
foliage  clean,  removing  all  latersds,  and  maintaining  a  warm  well* 
ventuated  atmosphere  until  the  canes  are  thoroughly  ripe.  Con*- 
tinue  sharp  firing  accompanied  with  a  rather  hoe  circulation  of 
aur  in  houses  containing  Muscata  and  other  lata  Oraoes  until  the 
latter  are  ripe  and  thoroughly  finished,  when  a  graduhl  lednetioa 
of  temperature  must  take  place,  oUierwise  the  fruit  will  shriveL  a 
state  of  thin^  that  must  be  guarded  against  fcy  not  allowing  tne 
border,  especially  inside,  to  become  too  dry.  Outaide  borders  will 
in  most  instances  be  quite  moist  enough  and  should  be  covered 
with  lighta  preferably,  or  some  other  means  employed  to  throw  oit 
heavy  rains.  Hambnrghs  and  other  descriptions  of  thin-skinned 
G«apes  require  frequent  examination  for  the  removal  of  decayed 
hemes,  damp  being  their  greatest  enemy.  It  should  be  prevented 
as  much  as  possible  by  fire  heat  in  the  daytime  accompanied  by 
free  ventilationj  allowing  the  a^aratns  to  cool  down  berore  nigh^ 
fall,  as  niffht  firma  is  not  advisable.  There  must  not  be  any  further 
delay  in  uie  pruning  of  Vines  intended  to  ripen  their  fruit  by  tiM 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May.  Vines  in  pota  intended  for 
early  forcing  must  be  pruned  forUiwith ;  shorten  them  to  8  feet, 
and  prune  the  side  shooto  closely.  To  prevent  bleeding  dress  the 
cute  with  Thomson's  styptic  or  patent  knotting. 

Figi, — Fig  trees  m  pota  which  are  subjected  to  early  forcing 
should  have  the  roota  examined :  and  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  in- 
crease the  pot  room,  remove  a  tew  inches  of  soil  from  the  base 
of  the  balls,  cntting  back  the  roota,  and  replace  with  fresh  fibroua 
loam,  addiuflr  about  a  tenth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  and  a  sprinkling 
of  crushed  bones,  good  drainage  being  provided.  Bemove  tfad 
loose  surface  soil  and  renlace  with  the  above  compost,  adding  a 
fourth  of  well-decomposed  manure.  Afford  a  good  watering,  and 
place  the  trees  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  air  wiUi  shelter 
from  heavy  rains  and  frost.  Fig  trees  planted  out  should  be  kept 
drier  at  roota,  but  avoid  extreme  dryness  and  a  drier  conditicm  of 
&e  atmosphere  will  tend  to  promote  the  perfecting  of  the  growths. 
As  soon  as  the  second  crop  m  the  latest  house  is  all  gathered  the 
trees  should  be  kept  drier  at  the  route,  and  the  house  well  venti- 
lated in  favourable  weather.  Any  root-pruning  or  partial  lifting 
should  be  done  when  the  leaves  show  indications  of  falling. 

Ptachet  and  Nectarine. — The  trees  in  late  houses  will  need  to 
have  the  shooto  thinned  out  where  too  crowded,  and  those  which 
have  borne  fruit  cut  out  to  a  sucoessional  shoot  at  the  base ;  this. 
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with  free  Tentilation  and  gentle  firing  in  dull  weathsr,  in  cold 
localities,  and  with  the  growth  strong,  will  assist  in  the  ripening 
of  the  wcK)d,  which  is  of  primary  importanoe  as  regards  next  year's 
erop.  The  yery  late  Peaches  will  not  ripen  this  year  unless  we 
have  a  prolonged  term  of  warm  sonny  weather.  A  little  fire  heat 
will  be  neoessary  to  ripen  them  thoroughly.  Trees  that  ripened 
their  frait  in  «fnly  wul  be  approaching  the  resting  period,  the 
foliage  now  or  shortly  falling.  They  shonld  be  kept  somewhat 
drier  at  the  roots,  but  if  the  growth  be  rery  strong  root-pruning 
or  partial  lifting  should  be  resorted  to  before  the  foliage  has  all 
fallen.  In  the  case  of  weakly  trees  the  remoyal  of  the  old  soil 
and  renewing  with  fresh  turfy  rather  strong  loam,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  some  crushed  bones  supplemented  with  a  soaking  of 
liquid  manure  not  too  strong,  will  improve  them  wonderfully. 
Trees  that  ripened  the  fruit  in  August  and  early  September  will 
need  to  hare  full  yentilation,  the  shootd  that  bore  fruit  cut  out, 
and  where  too  crowded  thinned  as  adyised  for  late  house  trees, 
giriuff  th^  foliage  an  occasional  washing  with  the  garden  engine 
to  subdue  red  spider ;  and  if  there  is  any  fear  of  the  wood  not 
npening  employ  gentle  firing,  avoiding,  however,  a  warm  close 
atmosphere,  which  would  be  more  Injurious  than  otnerwise.  There 
must  not  be  any  lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  as  it  is  necessary 
that  the  buds  be  properly  nourished  as  well  as  tne  wood  thoroughly 
ripened.  Trees  in  pots  required  to  be  forced  early  must  be  attended 
to  in  top-dressing,  removing  the  surface  dressing  and  picking  out 
the  soil  from  around  the  si<!tes  of  the  pots,  replacing  it  with  fresh 
compost— turfy  loam  enriched  with  a  fourth  of  manure  and  about 
a  twentieth  of  crushed  bones,  giving  a  thorough  watering.  Trees 
in  pots  that  have  been  forced  scTerel  years  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots,  disentangling  the  roots  around  tiie  sides  of  the  ball  with 
a  fork  so  as  to  permit  of  an  inch  or  two  of  fresh  soil  being  placed 
around  the  sides.  In  top-dressing  and  repotting  the  soil  can 
hardly  be  rammed  too  firmly,  and  in  both  cases  should  be  per- 
f onn«i  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 

Strawberries  in  PoU. — ^The  autumn  fruiters  should  be  encouraged 
with  weak  guano  water,  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  in  the  case 
of  heavy  rains  and  the  fruit  approaching  ripening  the  plants 


should  be  placed  in  frames  with  abundant  ventilation,  whidi  will 
improTe  the  quality  and  colour  considerably.  Late-foroed  plants 
of  Ija  GroBse  Bucrte  as  well  as  Sir  Harry  are  showing  and  swell- 
ing; the  fruit  admirably,  both  being^  considerably  in  advance  of 
7ioomteese  H^ricart  de  Thury,  which  tiiongh  a  free  bearer  is 
email,  yet  when  well  thinned  uie  fruit  is  improved  in  sise  and 
(quality.  Any  of  the  autumn  fruiters  not  required  to  fruit  for  some 
tune  yet  mskj  be  retpded  by  placing  them  on  a  north  border. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  loose  surface  for  Strawberries  in  pots,  which 
prevents  the  soil  leaving  the  sidoi  of  the  pots,  and  admits  of  the 
water  passing  equally  through  the  ball  and  moistening  it 
thoroughly.  A  little  dried  horse  droppings  or  cow  dung  rubbed 
through  the  hands,  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  pots  willkeep  all 
right  there.  Remove  all  runners  as  they  appear,  also  weeds^  and 
do  not  allow  the  plants  to  suffer  through  insufficient  supplies  of 
water.  The  plants  should  have  plen^  of  space  for  the  full  expo- 
sure of  the  foliage  to  light  and  air,  which  is  essential  to  a  sturdy 
growth  and  plump  well-developed  crowns. 

FLOWBB  GABDKN. 

To  compensate  in  some  measure  for  tiie  absencie  of  the  usual 
brightness  of  the  beds  and  borders  no  exertion  should  be  spared 
to  have  the  surroundings  as  neat  and  well  kept  as  possible.  The 
lawn  shonld  be  well  mown  and  rolledjthe  edges  neatly  trimmed, 
and  walks  made  clean  and  smooth.  Tlie  be<u  and  borders  also 
fihould  be  kept  as  neat  as  possible,  looking  over  them  frequently  for 
the  removal  of  decayed  leaves  and  fiowers  and  irregular  growths. 
Violas  have  done  splendidly  this  year.  Cuttings  of  these  should 
shortly  be  inserted,  they  succeed  well  in  any  sheltered  border,  select- 
ing young  growths  from  the  base  of  the  plants,  and  inserting  them 
fimly  in  moderately  rich  loam  surfaoea  with  about  half  an  inch 
of  sand.  Evezy  cutting  will  strike  provided  they  do  not  want  for 
water.  The  propagation  of  Calceolarias  will  soon  require  atten- 
tion. The  flames  for  their  reception  should  have  a  sheltered 
position  and  be  placed  so  that  the  liffhts  face  the  north.  Place  in 
the  frames  about  6  inches  of  loam  witii  a  third  of  leaf  soil,  surfacing 
with  an  inch  of  sand.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken  from  the  base 
of  the  plants,  short  stubby  growths  of  two  joints  and  the  growing 
points,  cutting  them  transversely  below  the  lowest  and  removing 
the  leaves  from  that  joint,  only  inserting  the  cuttings  to  the  next 
pair  of  leaves,  giving  a  good  watering.  The  lights  only  need  be 
employed  to  wiurd  off  heavy  rains  and  in  case  of  frost ;  whenever 
the  air  is  mild  too  much  air  cannot  be  given.  Violas  may  also  be 
inserted  in  frames  similar  to  Calceolarias. 

The  tender  yarieties  of  bedding  plants  will  soon  require  to  be 
placed  under  cover.  Let  those  recently  propagatM  be  well 
nardened  off  hf  free  ventilation ;  and  though  it  is  desirable  to 
continue  the  tender  plants  out  as  long  as  possible,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  some  light  protecting  material  at  hand  to 
throw  over  them  in  the  event  of  frost,  as  many  of  tiie  succulents 
are  extremely  difficult  to  winter  if  thej  become  in  the  least 
injured.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  tricolor,  bronze,  and  other 
ornamental-leaved  varieties  of  Pelargoniums,  which  winter  very 
indifferently  if  at  all  frostbitten.    Kized  boxden  are  still  gay. 


and  to  render  them  thoroughly  enjoyable  keep  them  as  trim  as 
possible.  Dead  and  decayed  leaves  and  fiower  stems  should  be 
immediately  removed  as  they  appear,  placing  supports  to  the 
autumn-fiowering  plants.  Beds  of  Pinks  may  still  be  made,  the 
earlier  the  better,  mgging-in  8-inch  thickness  of  old  manure:  and 
beds  of  Pansies  should  be  planted  for  spring  fiowering.  Carna- 
tion and  Picotee  layers  should  be  taken  off  and  potted  in  pairs 
in  4i-inch  pots,  employing  turfy  loam  thoroughly  reduced,  with  a 
fourth  of  leaf  soil  or  old  sweetened  manure,  and  a  little  sand. 
They  may  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  kept  dose  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  and  shaded  from  mid-day  sun,  afterwards  exposing  them 
fully.  Any  gaps  in  the  mixed  border  occurring  through  the 
decay  of  annuals  may  be  filled-in  with  Wallfiowers,  Brompton 
Stocks,  and  other  biennials,  so  that  they  may  become  well  eEtab- 
lished  before  winter.  It  is  not  possible  to  haye  too  many  spring 
and  early  summer-fiowering  hsurdy  plants,  therefore  phmt  them 
whenever  suitable  places  are  available. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing  the  ground  for  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  and  other  spring  bulbs.  Where  manure  is  nsed  it 
should  be  buried  deeply  and  not  allowed  to  come  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  bulbs.  The  earlier  that  Winter  Aconites,  Snow- 
drops,  Scillas,  Crocuses,  and  Naroissuses  are  planted  the  better. 
The  latter  are  amongst  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  of  spring- 
fiowerinff  bulbs,  and  should  be  extensively  planted,  as  they  after- 
wards tSkA  care  of  themselves,  increasing  m  size  ana  beauty  annu- 
ally. Some  of  the  best  of  the  Ajax  or  Trumpet  Narcissuses  arcH- 
obvalliuris,  maximus,  nanus,  Bulbocodium.  bicolor,  cemuus  and  its 
var.  fiore-pleno,  moschatus,  rugilobus,  bicolor,  Horsfieldi,  nobiHs, 
lorifolius  maximus,  and  lobularis  plena.  The  Pseudo-Nannssna. 
and  Telemonius  plenus,  the  Mock  Nardssns  incomparabilis  and 
vars.  sulphureus  plenus,  alba,  fiore-pleno.  aarantiacus  plenus,  and 
Stella ;  Macleai ;  odorus  and  var.  minor  flore-j^leno  ;  and  the  Nsr- 
dssuB  proper,  of  which  the  Pheasant's-eye  is  the  type,  are  all 
excellent  for  cutting.  The  Polyanthus  Nardssuses  succeed  ad- 
mirably in  well-drained  borders,  and  are  very  desirable  for  cutting 
from,  as  they  succeed  t^ose  grown  mdoors. 

PLANT  HOUBBS. 

5tooe.— Dracflsnas,  Palms,  and  other  tender  plants  that  hare 
been  employed  for  the  embellishment  of  cool  conservatories  in 
summer  must  be  remoyed  to  warmer  quarters  before  the  cold 
weather  sets  in,  or  they  will  be  liable  to  lose  their  lower  leaves. 
The  first  batch  of  Poinsettias  should  now  be  placed  in  the  stove 
where  the  temperature  is  kept  at  60^  to  65^  at  night,  keeping  them 
near  the  gUss,  and  if  supplied  with  weak  liquid  manure  they  will 
make  a  fine  display ;  the  strongest  plants  should  be  so  treated, 
but  the  weakest  should  be  kept  in  a  house  IC^  less  in  temperature 
affording  water  only  to  enable  them  to  retsun  the  lowest  leaves, 
which  are  apt  to  faU  if  the  plants  suffer  for  want  of  water,  whilst 
if  overwatered  they  lose  the  roots,  which  is  fatal  to  their  flowering. 
These  plants  will  come  in  late  after  the  others  have  done  flowerine 
and  be  very  useful.  Euphorbia  jacquinisefiora  must  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  too  long  in  a  oool  house,  or  its  roots  will  perish.  A 
portion  of  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  the  stove  for  early  flower- 
mg,  whilst  a  later  batch  may  be  continued  in  a  temperature  of 
6(r  to  66°  at  night.  Centropoeons,  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana, 
and  ThyrsacanthuB  mtilans,  Eranthemum  pulohellum,  Plumbaffo 
roeea^  and  P.  oocdnea  snperba  should  also  be  assigned  light 
positions  in  the  stove,  and  if  a  reservation  be  made  of  the  smallest 
plants  to  be  kept  somewhat  cooler  a  successional  bloom  will  be 
secured.  G«sneras  zebrina  splendens  and  exoniensis  should  hsTS 
li^ht  positions,  and  be  kept  well  supplied  with  weak  liquid  manure. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  Tydsaas  lor  winter  flowering.  The  old 
Achimenes  coccinea  ignea  is  very  bright  in  colour,  and  makes  a 
fine  display  in  the  stove  in  autumn,  it  being  supplied  with  weak 
liouid  manure  occasionally.  Lasiandra  macrantha  is  a  very  beau- 
timl  purple-flowering  plant  at  this  season.  If  grown  as  ft,cool 
stove  climber  it  is  very  effective.  L.  macrantha  floribunda  is  of 
more  compact  habit.  Achimenes.  Tydseas,  and  Gloxinias  that  have 
ceased  flowering  should  be  placed  in  warm  rather  dry  po^^^'"^^ 
the  full  light,  watering  them  moderately  until  the  tops  have  died 
down.  Caladiums  should  not  be  kept  dust  dry  after  their  Imvm 
decay,  nor  must  water  be  reduced  too  suddenly ;  they  should  be 
kept  in  the  stove  constantly  with  a  little  moisture  at  the  roots  so 
as  to  keep  them  sound,  as  when  kept  quite  dry  the  conns  are  apt 
to  decay.  Ixoras  that  have  yet  flowers  to  open  should  have  ereiy 
care  to  preserve  them  as  long  as  possible.  Do  not  syringe  more 
than  is  necessary  to  keep  down  insects,  as  too  much  moistoie 
causes  the  blooms  to  be  injured  and  drop  prematurely.  Alla- 
mandas,  Dipladenias,  Bongamvilleas,  and  Bondeletias  that  Ixtt 
a  considerable  amount  of  flowen  set  may  be  made  very  usenu 
without  in  any  way  injuring  their  next  year's  flowering,  only 
givinff  sufficient  water  at  the  roots  to  keep  the  plants  from  flag* 

¥"[ng,  by  which  means  the  wood  will  ripen  and  the  Woom  open, 
he  temperature  of  this  structure  should  be  maintained  at  W'w 
66*»  at  night  and  70»  to  76«>  by  day,  with  an  advance  fromUr  w 
16*  from  sun  heat,  admitting  air  rather  freely,  and  reducmg  «» 
atmospheric  moisture.  .     ^ 

Ferm  for  the  most  part  wHl  have  completed  their  growths,  »o 
wiU  be  able  to  bear  moderate  fumigation  without  injury,  it  oeing 
importaat  to  keep  down  thrips,  which  at  this  time  of  year  »n 
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often  troabl68ome.  Take  care  to  fnmigate  xnodetatelj  two  or 
three  times  at  interrals  of  two  oi  three  £78.  Less  moisture  will 
now  be  necessary  both  at  the  roots  and  in  Uie  atmosphere. 
Shading  may  now  be  dispensed  with,  the  temperatore  leduced  a 
few  degrees,  and  more  air  given.  Adiantnms  cuneatnm,  gracil- 
limnm,  Ac,  crown  for  affordinR  fronds  for  cutting,  shonld  have  a 
rest  by  withholding  water  and  a  redaction  of  temperature  pre- 
paratoiy  to  their  being  started  into  growth  early. 

Boman  Hyacinths,  Paper  White  and  double  Boman  Narcissuses 
that  were  potted  some  weeks  ago  may  be  moved  into  heat  so  soon 
as  they  are  well  rooted,  placing  them  near  the  glass  so  as  to  keep 
them  dwarf,  for  when  drawn  they  are  not  only  unsightly  as  plants, 
bnt  the  flowers  are  not  so  durable.  The  temperature  by  artificial 
meuiB  shonld  not  exceed  66°  by  artificial  means  at  the  com- 
BMnoement  of  forcing. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

T.  a  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.—^  B  C  BtUb 
€ruide^and  Liats  ofPerenniaUj  Hardy  Orchidt,  ^. 

E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sons,  Pine  Apple  Nursery^^  Maida  Yale, 
London,  W. — Caialogtie  of  Dutch  and  Other  BvUbt,  Berbaceout  ana 
Alpine  Plants^  ^. 

James  Yates,  TJnderbank,  Stockport  •*  Catalogye  «f  Bvlboui 
Planu. 

JS.  A.  Sannders,  Abergavenny.— Xm^  ofBvibotu  and  other  Plants. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

B0OX8  (JAm  Chttmbfrlafne)^VotcntVB  **  Handbook  of  Britioh  Planta," 
ptiee  3t.  id^  post  firee  from  tUs  offloe  &i.  %d^  Is  a  small  oompaot  volimie  for 
the  pocket,  aad  will,  we  think,  answer  your  purpose  well. 

Gabdbi  Plah  (<7ardrafo).>>We  shall  shortly  pablish  notes  xelatiTe  to 
the  above  sabject,  ftx)m  which  yoa  may  probably  gather  the  information  yon 


MABinnT  OB  Tl  TBU  (Jf.  &).— This  is  the  New  Zealand  name  of 
Cosdyline  snstnlis. 

SKXDLliro  PIOOTKB  iAahUf  ITextoll)^— Messrs.  Tnmer,  Ware,  and  Hooper 
haw  nisBd  similar  varieties  from  Prince  of  Orange  or  King  of  Yellows.  Tour 
▼aiiety  will  make  a  good  border  plant  if  having  a  yellow  ground  sofhised 
with  poxple  with  small  stripes  of  bright  scarlet.  Mr.  Tomer  had  a  flnt-class 
cfflrtjllrati*  for  a  variety  at  the  National  Gamatlcm  and  Plootee  Society  at 
SouQk  Kensington  in  Jaljf  1878.  It»  however,  showed  more  scarlet  than  the 
fl0wen  sent,  with  a  better  edge. 

Gbapbs  kot  Ripskdio  (DUa9pctnted).—lt  none  of  the  Grapes  are 
greener  than  those  yon  have  sent  toe  bunches  will  ripen  If  yon  maintain  a 
zught  tesaperature  of  60°  to  M*>.  The  heat  will  also  benefit  the  Vines  by 
soatining  the  wood.  It  would  have  been  better  if  yon  bad  an)lied  a  little 
moie  Are  heat  in  the  spring  so  as  to  have  accelerated  their  growth  early  in 
tbe  jear,  and  less  firing  would  be  requisite  now,  and  the  fruit  would  also 
•proibabtj  have  been  better— that  is,  lai^  and  more  highly  finished. 

Fonresmjis  LoSINO  THBIB  Foliaos  (/.  j^«fie«r).— Provided  yon  keep 
tiie  Toote  in  a  healthy  growing  state  the  foliage  will  remain  fresh,  but  if  the 
roots  receive  a  check  dther  by  cold,  which  is  not  infrequent  at  this  period 
of  the  year,  or  bvti  defldracy  or  ezoess  of  water,  the  leaves  wiU  Inevitably 
turn  yellow,  and  the  plants  will  be  in  a  great  measure  spoiled.  Remove 
them  at  once  from  the  frame  and  place  them  in  a  warmer  structure,  yet  not 
in  ofne  highly  heated,  as  a  sudden  change  of  tempeimture  is  <rften  veiy  In- 
jBiloas.  A  minimum  of  about  M°  will  be  safe  for  a  week  or  two,  then  ad- 
vmaehig  to  6(F,  increasing  to  W.  Keep  the  plants  as  close  to  tbe  glass  as 
poaeible,  and  with  doe  care  you  will  have  healthy  foliage  and  fine  heads  of 
tenUaat  bracts. 

SOWING  Calcbolabias  iE.  JaeoU),>—U  you  desire  to  have  fine  plants 
yoa  had  better  purchase  some  that  are  now  ready  for  beincr  potted,  as  those 
raised  trma  seed  sown  at  the  present  time  must  necessarily  be  small,  yet 
with  carsfnl  attention  and  good  cultivation  they  will  flower  next  May.  Sow 
tiie  seed  thinly  on  moist  light  soil,  and  place  the  pot  in  a  frame  or  green- 
hooae.  If  you  stand  the  seed  pot  in  a  deep  saucer  containing  water,  and 
keep  the  siuiace  of  the  soil  quite  dark  for  a  time,  the  seed  wiU  germinate 
wiuioat  having  to  be  watered.  The  moment  the  young  plants  can  be  per- 
oelved  light  must  be  gradually  admitted,  and  eventually  the  pot  must  be 
piflfoed  on  a  light  shelf  near  to  the  glass  in  a  greenhouse.  After  the  seed- 
miga  appear  the  soil  must  be  kept  regularly  mout ;  and  it  is  better  to  apply 
the  water  verv  gently  from  the  spout  of  the  water  pot  to  the  sides  ot  the 
seed  pan,  so  that  it  floats  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  penetrate  the  entire  mass,  than  to  sprinkle  the  young  plants  with  a  rose, 
wldch  often  causes  them  to  damp^if,  on  account  of  the  soO  being  too  wet 
en  tbe  snrfiaoe  and  too  dry  below. 

Baisihq  Lobelias  (2>RNmten).— As  you  desire  to  raise  a  number  of  plants 
Cram  seed  and  possess  a  light  greenhouse,  but  no  stove  nor  heated  frame  or 
pit  for  accelerating  their  growth  in  the  spring,  yon  had  better  sow  the  seed 
at  once.  Sow  and  treat  generally  the  same  as  we  have  advised  B.  Jacobs 
in  reCerenoe  to  Calceolarias.  The  Lobelias  may  be  left  in  the  seed  pan  until 
Vetamary,  when  they  will  be  ready  for  pricking-off,  and  will  make  much 
liner  plants  by  May  than  yon  can  obtain  from  seed  sown  in  spring.  They 
require  to  be  wintered  on  a  very  light  shelf  in  a  house  where  the  night 
tempetatore  dnxing  the  winter  is  about  45^.  They  will  then  grow  steadily, 
and  if  not  too  thick  will  not  be  drawn. 

CXLBRT  LBATB8  Blistbbbd  (Jf.  Jf.).— Your  plants  have  been  attacked 
bj  the  Odexy  fly  (Tephritis  onopordinis).  The  only  remedy  now  is  to  r»> 
naove  the  worst  portions  of  the  leaves  and  crush  the  grubs  in  the  others,  and 
to  dust  the  foliage  occasionally  with  soot  so  as  to  render  it  distasteful  to 
the  flies,  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  leaves. 

8TRAWBBBBIB8  Undbb  Olass  (/.  IT.).— As  you  wish  to  keep  the  plants 
In  pola  "  all  the  year  round,"  yet  do  not  require  to  force  them,  pits  or 
fmmes  would  be  ineferable  to  a  house  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
nnssnn,  and  after  fruiting  the  plants  shonld  be  placed  outdoors.  Until  tbe 
pJsnts  oommenoe  flowering  thsy  will  be  better  with  the  pots  placed  on  ashes 


In  a  frame  than  on  a  shelf  in  a  house.  Tbe  frame  yon  suggest  wUl  do  very 
well,  and  will  answer  your  purpose  as  well  as  a  more  expraslve  stmcturs. 
A  shtif  ft  inches  wide  will  afford  ample  room  for  a  row  of  6-inch  pots ;  but 
three  wider  shelves,  as  shown  in  your  section,  would  answer  equally  well  for  the 
frame,  elevating  the  baok  rows  of  plants  on  inverted  flower  pots  as  required. 

Pbizbs  at  BZHlBinoir  iWiUiam  ShtUtlevorth).— Had  you  sent  us  a 
schedule  with  the  rules  of  the  Society  and  conditions  of  the  Exhibition  we 
,  should  have  been  better  able  to  have  answered  your  question ;  but,  as  far  as 
we  understand  the  case,  we  think  prises  of  the  nature  to  which  you  refer 
should  be  limited  to  the  classes  stated  in  the  schedule,  unless  a  notification 
was  issued  to  the  ocmtrary. 

CLmBniO  ROBB  AND  CUBMATIS  FOB  TOWK  GABDEN  iAffr1eola).—Aa 
yon  wish  to  have  Gloire  de  Dijon  by  all  means  plant  it.  Aimto  Vibert  will 
also  probably  succeed  if  you  obtain  healthy  plants  and  plant  them  in  good 
soil,  syringing  them  frequently  during  the  summer  to  keep  the  foliage  free 
from  sooty  particles  and  insects.  Clematis  Jackmanni  Is  the;best  variety  for 
your  purpose.    It  grows  and  flowers  freely  in  suburban  gardens  near  London. 

OnrBBABlAS  Withbhirg  (X.).— As  your  plants  have  been  well  attended 
to  and  have  not  suffered  by  want  of  water  we  can  only  suggest  that  they 
have  been  kept  too  dose  and  shaded  too  muoh,  or  that  they  have  been  potted 
too  lightly  in  over-rich  soil,  which  has  induced  growth  of  an  extremely 
succulent  nature.  If  the  plants  require  a  shift  pot  them  rather  firmly  in 
sound  loam  enriched  with  about  a  third  of  veiy  much  decomposed  manure^ 
shading  only  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  admitting  aU  the  air 
poeslblB,  removing  the  lights  entirely  during  nights  that  you  are  sure  will 
not  be  i^ty.  Had  yon  adopted  this  treatment  sooner  the  plants,  we  think, 
would  have  been  more  sturdy  and  better  able  to  resist  a  few  hours'  sun  than 
they  appear  to  be  now. 

Baklt  Oabbaobs  iB.  T.  £r.).—Yoa  cannot  have  a  better  small  early 
Cabbage  than  the  true  Atkins*  Matohless;  bnt  it  is  too  late  to  sow  seed  now 
for  produoing  an  early  crop.  The  plants  should  now  be  quite  large  enough 
for  being  drawn  from  the  seed  beds  and  pricked  out. 

Phlox  Dbummobdi  Failing  (/ian).— Theee  plants  usually  thrive  well 
in  sandy  soU,  provided  it  is  enriched  with  manure,  and  the  plants  are  dwarf, 
stout, and  healthywhen  planted  out.  They  are  more  likdy to  succeed  in 
such  a  soil  than  verbenas.  Your  plants  were  perhaps  not  well  prepared 
for  planting  out,  and  you  also  probably  planted  them  too  thinly.  We  have 
seen  some  very  fine  beds  of  these  Phloses  this  year,  although  the  sununa 
has  been  cold  and  wet. 

PINK8  IN  BBDB  (A  CcftuHmit  Subtcriber),— The  best  situation  is  the  slope 
of  a  bank  where  the  bottom  is  dry.  If  moderatelv  elevated  it  may,  if  on  a 
wet  bottom,  be  more  easily  drained.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  of  a  good 
quality,  and  not  nme  than  three  years  under  culture,  it  is  well.  The  Pink 
requires  a  generous  soil,  moderately  manured  with  thoroughly  decayed 
stable  litter.  This,  if  the  soil  is  good,  may  be  laid  upon  the  bed  intended 
tor  Pinks  S  inches  thick  about  October,  and  it  should  be  immediately  dug-in 
deep,  and  the  soil  well  mixed  with  it.  To  accomplish  this  well  it  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  dig  the  bed  or  piece  of  ground  two  or  three  times  over.  If  the 
soil  is  heavy  and  the  situation  low  the  soil  had  better  be  entirely  removed 
and  the  bottom  of  the  bed  well  drained ;  then  bring  in  some  good  light  loam, 
the  top  spit  o^an  old  pasture  that  has  been  laid  up,  and  turned  over,  and  mixed 
with  dnng  twelve  months  previously.  Raim  the  bed  from  4  to  6  inches 
above  the  natural  level  of  the  garden,  keeping  up  the  edges  either  with  long 
slates  or  boards.  The  best  time  to  plant  Is  in  tbe  early  part  of  September. 
If  planting  is  delayed  a  considerable  time  after  the  pipings  are  rooted  they 
become  weak  and  long-legged,  and  are  so  tender  that  they  suffer  from  the 
autunmal  winds,  and  many  perish  if  the  winter  sets  in  severely.  By  being 
planted  in  the  blooming  bed  as  early  as  September  the  plants  become  well 
established,  firmly  rooted,  and  even  make  some  growth  before  winter  sets  in. 
By  being  well  rooted  the  frost  will  have  less  power  to  throw  them  out  of  the 
ground.  Plant  acroes  the  bed  in  rows  6  inches  apart,  and  6  inches  from 
plant  to  ^aat  in  thS^row.  A  little  protection  from  very  severe  frost  wHl  be 
useful.  That  protection  consists  In  laying  upon  the  bed  between  the  rows  a 
thin  covering  of  either  very  short  litteiy  dung  or  one-year-old  leaf  mould. 
If  neither  of  these  is  at  hand  a  covering  of  decayed  tanners'  bark  will  answer 
the  purpose.  When  the  severe  weatho:  <^  winter  is  over  see  if  any  of  the 
plants  have  been  disturbed  by  the  frost,  press  them  down  gently  into  the 
earth,  and  close  it  to  them  with  the  hand.  The  heavy  spring  rains  will 
soon  make  the  soil  hsvd,  and  when  such  is  the  case  stir  the  surface  of  the 
soil  with  a  very  short  three-pronged  fork,  being  careful  not  to  disturb  the 
roots  of  the  idants.  The  mulching,  if  very  long,  may  be  partially  removed, 
and  tbe  rest  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  operation.  This  forking  may  be 
repeated  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  and  will  be  useful  to  keep  down 
the  weeds  as  well  as  keeping  the  surface  of  the  eoil  loose  and  open.  As  the 
season  advances  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  becomes  powerful  a  second  mulch- 
ing will  be  desirable.  The  former  mulching  was  used  to  protect  the  roots 
from  the  frost ;  this  second  one  is  to  shelter  the  roots  from  the  heat  and 
drought.  The  following  are  hardy  and  good  varieties :— Beglna,  Annie 
Chater,  Beauty,  Bertram,  Blondin,  Charles  Waterton,  Clara,  Diadem,  Dr. 
Maclean,  Bdith,  Braest,  Bustaoe,  Bxoellent,  Exquisite,  Godfrey,  Ivanhoe, 
John  Ball,  Lady  Craven,  Marion,  Mrs.  Waite,  Pictorata,  President,  Prince 
Frederick  WilUam,  Superb,  and  Victory. 

PBOPAOATINO  DOUBLB  Walltlowbbs  (A.  JBoyfe).— The  double  yellow 
Wallflower  to  which  yon  refer  is  veiy  valuable  for  conservatory  decoration 
in  early  spring,  and  equally  so  for  the  flower  border  during  April  and  May. 
In  order  to  have  flne  j^soits  for  pots  the  cuttings  should  be  taken  when  the 
plants  are  flowering.  At  that  time  they  produce  an  abundance  of  young 
growth,  which  if  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  pots  and  placed  in  heat,  watered 
and  shaded— indeed  treated  predsely  the  same  as  Fuchsia  or  Verbena  cuttings 
—they  will  strike  in  a  fortnight  or  less.  They  should  then  be  placed  in  a 
coder  position,  and  eventually  be  potted  in  small  pots,  kept  does  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  be  placed  In  framesuntll  they  can  be  planted  out,  or  be  shifted 
into  larger  pots  and  plunged  In  ashes  in  the  open  air.  If  the  plants  are 
stopped  twice  or  thrice,  but  not  later  than  July,  they  will  form  flne  bushes 
and  will  flower  early  in  the  season.  Other  varieties,  both  double  and  single, 
may  be  propagated  in  the  same  way.  Cuttings  or  slips  of  stubby  side  shoots 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  handUghts  in  June,  kept  moist  and  shaded  to 

gievent  flagging,  also  strike  readily,  bnt  not  so  quickly  as  those  placed  in 
eat  earlier,  ndther  do  they  make  snch  flne  planta  the  first  season.  The 
slowest  of  all  modes  of  increase  is  that  to  which  yon  refer  of  inserting 
cuttings  in  a  sunny  position  in  tbe  open  ground  in  summer.  We  have  grown 
these  plants  for  many  years  and  by  inserting  cuttings  in  April  we  do  not 
lose  1  per  cent.   When  the  pisnts  are  pisntsd  out  in  early  summer  for  lifting 
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SntlMftQtaQin  tbej  cumot  have  a  too  expostd fod  m^ony  pwUi^ and  Um 
8oU  ahoold  be  firm  and  rather  poor  instead  of  oeiag  rich  and  doeir.  Tba 
plants  then  grow  sturdily  and  woody  instead  of  tall  sad  ssppy,  and  an  in 
the  best  condition  for  enduring  frost  in  winter  ^jud  tor  t^amiiag  ewdy  in 
^ring. 

DSSPONTAXXU  BPIKOSA  (IT.  8^  Bradford). —Ycm  aitsmtioa,  is  pcobably 
too  cold  for  it  out  of  doors,  unless  you  plant  it  in  a  sheltered  nook  where  ibla 
■oil  is  specially  prepsured  and  the  site  well  drained  ;  but  your  safe  plan  is  to 
grow  it  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  plunging  it  outdoors  in  a  sunny  position  in 
summer.  As  the  plant  is  h^thy  it  only  requires  to  have  its  growth 
matured  to  produce  flowers.  The  spray  sent  is  of  the  true  species.  We 
think  it  would  not  be  admissible  as  a  foUage  plant  at  an  exhibition.  Other 
correspondents— "D.  Dm  AwMiTantf,*'  ••  Bbighton,"  and  *•  J.  ColUngwpod  " 
— will  find  the  information  they  require  in  another  column. 

Bobs  of  Shabon  (Zr.  /Vincr).— la  some  Bngliab  IpoaUties  the  ^yperi• 
com  calycinum  is  so  called. 

Camellia  Cultdbb  (A  Sub$aibir)^—We  do  not  know  of  a  spedsl 
mannal ,  Practical  cultural  notes  an  contained  ifi  }So.  9i^,  yoI.  xxxvi^  of 
the  Journal,  whidi  can  be  had.  post  free»  In  return  fpc  8^.  in  postage 
■tamps,  quoting  the  number  required. 

Wbkds  oh  Lawn  (A.  H.y.—You  wiU  And  it  very  dlllcnlt  to  eradicate 
the  weeds.  The  best  mode  would  be  U>  dig  ap  the  lawn  entliely,  clearing 
ont  all  the  weeds  possible  ;  to  enrich  the  ground  with  manuie,  adding 
Ugbter  soil  to  produce  a  fine  surface ;  andsownesh  grass  seeds  in  the  spring. 
Or  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure  applied  to  the  lawn  in  winter,  with  snch  soli 
•■  yon  can  obtain,  mixed  with  lime,  and  in  spring  sowing  a  renovating  miz- 
toie  of  lawn  seed,  would  effect  some  improvement. 

Eablt  Whitb  Gbaps  (R.  Z>.,  Birch  Dale).— So  far  as  we  can  jndge  from 
the  few  berries  sent  your  Grape  is  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  its  earli- 
ness  is  in  some  measure  attributable  to  the  sandy  soil  in  which  the  Vine  is 
growing.  You  can  readily  raise  young  Vines  fnwi  it  by  inserting  eyes  in 
the  spring,  and  we  should  do  so,  seeing  that  it  snoceeds  and  ripens  so  weU 
under  cool  treatment. 

HBATuro  Obebhhousb  (W.  J.  p.  F.).—X  sBMai  boiler  and  pipes  would 
be  the  most  efficient  means  of  heating  the  greenhoose,  but  a  gnxl  pf^*— fW" 
lamp  would  keep  ont  the  troat,  and  with  care  wonld  not  seriously  injure 
mch  plants  as  Geraniums. 

Goosbbbbbt  AWD  Potato  (An  Old  aub$cHbir).~T^e  Gooseberry  you 
name  is  possibly  a  local  variety.  We  will  write  to  Mr.  Luckburst  on  the 
subject.  Woodstock  Bound  Potato  was  exhibited  at  the  Oiystal  Palace^  but 
perhaps  the  tubers  were  selected  from  Woodstock  IS^idiiey.  Barly  Bose» 
Snowflake^  and  some  othen  classed  as  Kidneys  oocasioiiaUy  produce  neturty 
round  tubers.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  froin  you  as  you  suggeat  on  the 
subject  named  in  your  letter. 

Pbach  and  Nbotarinb  TBau  nsFBUirFOL  (Z.  ie.).— If  the  trees 
make  gross  growth  you  may  lift  them  with  advantage,  and  re-arruige  as  yon 
propose,  removing  them  just  before  the  leaves  fklL  An  important  point  is 
to  train  the  branches  and  shoots  thinly,  so  that  the  wood  can  be  well 
■latmped. 

Vabious  (/(inn)  .—If  you  wHI  state  the  age  of  the  Vines,  and  whether 
they  make  very  strong  or  only  weak  growth,  wo  will  endeavour  to  aid  you. 
The  Clematis  requires  more  nourishment,  the  Box  shrubs  having  impoverished 
the  ground.  Either  remove  the  shrubs,  or  apply  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure. 
Bhododendrons,  we  think,  will  grow  well  in  uie  soil  you  nan^e. 

Insects  on  Vines  (Jnqttirert  Asfuon-^m-MtrMgy.— The  emscflpence  of  a 
qpecimen  from  the  larvae  sent  some  time  ago  establishes  the  fact  that  the 
species  infesting  your  Vines  is  Tortrix  pyrastrana.  This  is  scarcely  to  be 
oUled  a  common  British  species,  but  it  is  sometimes  plentilul  where  it 
occurs.    The  usual  food  of  the  larva  is  the  leaves  ol  fruit  tfws,  most  fre- 

Snently  the  Appio  or  Plum.    That  it  should  be  found  fseding  upon  ihe  Vine 
I  singular.    It  is  not  likely,  we  think,  tg  resort  to  that  phuit  ontoss  much 
at  a  loss  Cor  food. 

Names  of  plants  CCfmtkuU  AuAscrAsr).— l,  Leyeesteria  formosa ;  t, 
Spima  callosa ;  8,  An  Oxalis,  but  we  cannot  determine  the  species  from  the 
small  scrap  sent ;  4.  Bpinea  pninifolia.  (&  W.  IF.).— Impatiens  Noli-me- 
tangere.  (Mae).— We  rsjrret  that  we  cannot  name  the  Willows  without 
seeing  the  catkins,  otherwise  we  wonld  be  glad  to  assist  you.  (&  W.  S.).— 
The  very  small  specimens  were  so  crushed  and  withered  as  to  be  quite  un- 
moognisable.  (T.  P.).— Too  much  crushed  and  withered  for  identification. 
Specimens  should  be  sent  in  small  boxes,  and  if  the  stems  are  wrapped  in 
a  little  damp  moss  the  flowen  usually  arrive  in  a  fresh  state.  (Pat  and  Ink). 
—The  Ftem  is  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ;  the  Begonia,  Weltoniessis.  The  latter 
is  of  easy  culture,  and  may  be  wintered  in  a  greenhouse  ;  if  a  UtUe  warm  all 
the  better.  (K.  (7.).— 1,  Adiantum  formoeam  ;  S,  Polystichum  sp. ;  S,  Platy- 
kma  falcata  ;  4,  I^utrea  tenericaulon  ;  6,  Pteris  sigynea  ;  6,  Pteris  longi- 
foUa.  ((Hitut).—We  think  it  is  Cistus  incanus.  {F.  F.  F.}.—Ab  none  of  the 
specimens  were  numbered  it  is  impossible  to  give  their  names  so  that  you 
«an  understand  them.  iSubser^ter,  Sustex).—!,  PfayHarthnm  oomerense  ; 
t,  iEBschynanthus  Lobbianus ;  S,  Vlnca  alba ;  4,  Mussonda  frondosa.  (Marj). 
—As  one  of  the  specimens  had  no  flowen  and  the  other  was  much  withered 
it  is  impossible  to  answer  your  question.  The  one  partiy  in  flower  is 
probably  Hieraciom  boreale. 
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DRAINING  OF  HEAVY  LAi^D. 

Within  our  recollection  an  immense  extent  of  land  has  been 
drained ;  still,  such  a  large  area  in  the  kingdom  remains  to  be 
done  that  it  is  difficult  to  compute  the  area.  It  is,  however, 
qnite  sufficient  to  know  that  certain  large  as  well  as  smaller 
farms  in  rarioas  districts  cannot  be  oultiyated  to  advantage 
until  draining  has  been  effected.  The  causes  of  this  may  be 
Tarious,  for  upon  certain  entailed  estates  we  find  that  the  pro- 


l^etor  ffftqnantfy  does  not  foel  Buifiment  interest  in  the  proper^ 
to  indnoe  him  to  undertake  the  work ;  in  fact,  oftentimes  does  not 
command  sufficient  capital  for  the  purpose  of  such  expensive 
undidrtakings  as  draining.  Recent  legislation  has,  however,  given 
great  facilities  for  suoh  work,  so  that  the  cost  may  be  charged  on 
the  estate.  This  circumstance  has  been  the  cause  of  large  tracts 
of  land  being  drained  which  otherwise  might  have  remained  in 
an  unprofitable  state  for  another  genecation.  The  home  famie 
attached  to  the  estates  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  have  no  doubt 
in  most  instances  been  drained  probably  at  some  former  period  | 
but  when  we  xeoollect  how  different  is  the  system  pursued  4|t 
present  as  compared  with  that  in  fashion  or  favour  within  oor 
own  experience,  we  contend  that  it  is  not  always  satisfactory  for 
the  home  fanner  to  know  that  the  land  under  his  saperintendence 
has  been  drained,  because  if  it  is  still  too  vet  for  profitable  agri- 
culture the  question  of  draining  must  be  reconsidered.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  matter  we  can  refer  to  draining  which  we 
effected  on  our  own  property  some  fifty  years  ago.  This  land  has 
since  required  to  be  drained  again,  and  this  has  occurred  entirely 
owing  to  the  want  of  knowledge  upon  the  subject  at  the  foxmer 
period.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  surveyors,  land  agents,  ^nd  others  as  to  the  best 
method  of  laying  the  land  completely  dry  under  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  surface.  It  is,  however,  on  this  occasion  the 
task  we  undertake,  and  will  endeavour  to  lay  before  the  home 
farmer  not  only  the  result  of  our  own  experience  in  the  draining^ 
of  land  under  our  management,  but  likewise  to  bring  forward 
and  introduce  the  opinions  and  piaotieal  knowledpce  of  othecs  in 
support  of  our  own,  in  order  that  what  has  previously  proved  an 
error  of  judgment  may  now  be  avoided,  so  that  in  future  the  work 
of  draining  the  land,  at  all  times  involving  a  serious  outlay,  maj 
prove  a  good  investment,  not  only  for  the  present  time  but  in  the 
future  also. 

We  will  consider  heavy  land  as  indnding  all  strong  soils,  and 
these  vary  immensely,  because  in  some  districts  we  find  red  day, 
yellow  clay,  and  blue  clay,  and  other  gradations  of  colour ;  either 
of  these  are  of  tentimss  when  unmixed  with  gravel  very  tenacaoae 
and  hard  when  dry,  yet  when  wet  they  resemble  putty  or  beeswax 
in  texture,  and  will  hold  water  almost  like  an  earthenware  dish. 
These  are  some  of  the  most  difficult  scmIs  to  make  dry  by  draining, 
but  still  it  often  depends  upon  the  soil  which  underlies  and  the 
depth  of  the  clay  above  it.  We  will  therefore  endeavour  to 
explain  the  best  method  of  laying  land  dry  by  draining  which  hw 
hitherto  proved  unprofitable  in  cultivation,  either  in  oonseqnenoe 
of  its  never  having  been  drained,  or  because  it  has  been  done  in  an 
imperfect  manner.  We  shall  not  upon  the  present  occasion  refer 
to  the  draining  of  pasture  lands,  believing  that  it  will  be  the 
better  plan  to  refer  to  them  separately  and  at  a  future  time. 

The  first  remarks  we  have  to  make  refer  to  a  bygone  period 
when  draining  was  in  its  infanoy,  which  is  shoivn  by  the  vanens 
simple  methods  resorted  to,  such  as  draining  with  stones,  with  fir 
bavins,  with  alder  and  other  poles,  wedge  draining,  and  also  the 
mode  of  plug  draining^  whereby  the  clay  land  was  either  laid 
partially  dry  or  va(3  subject  to  a  very  short  period  of  effective 
operations.  Again,  although  our  own  tile  drains  laid  in  fifty 
years  ago  were  the  means  of  only  partially  drying  the  land,  it  ie 
one  of  the  first  points  we  have  to  consider  now,  because  it  cannot 
answer  to  enter  into  an  expensive  process  like  land  draining  and 
reap  only  a  partial  benefit.  The  home  farmer  must  therefore  be 
satisfied  with  no  system  which  will  not  completely  dry  the  land 
at  all  seasons.  Now  to  illustrate  the  case,  we  have  seen  namerons 
instances  where  all  the  above-earned  plans  of  draining  had  been 
done  at  some  former  period,  yet  they  had  all  become  inoperative 
from  various  causes.  The  stone  drains  had  become  blocked  by 
earthy  deposits,  the  fir  boughs  or  bavins  the  same,  the  alder 
poles  had  become  decayed  and  useless ;  the  wedge  and  plug  drain- 
ing having  been  formed  from  the  soil  itself  having  been  ingeniooaly 
tempered  and  formed  into  drains  were  in  time,  through  the  action 
of  the  water  upon  the  soil  and  also  by  the  burrowing  of  moles, 

rats,  rabbits,  dkc,  rendered  useless.    Even  the  tile  draining  beceme 
I  inoperative  in  some  cases  from  the  drains  having  been  laid  too 
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A»nQ(^,  others  placed  in  the  wrong  dinction  and  often  'mthout  a 
^Nper  Outfall ;  and  as  tile  draining  was  formerly  done  bj  the  tile 
of  a  horseshoe  shape  with  a  flat  ti)e  to  rest  upon,  jet  in  many 
cases  in  strong  clay  the  mistake  was  made  of  omitting  the  bottom 
or  fiat  tiles,  the  drainer  probably  thinking  that  the  hard  strong 
soil  would  bear  the  pressure  upon  the  tile  of  the  superincumbent 
earth,  but  we  have  never  seen  it  answer  the  purpoee  even  in  the 
fl^est  soils  to  omit  the  flat  tile  at  the  bottom.  And.  again,  where 
the  drains,  although  properly  laid,  in  many  cases  ttiey  were  laid 
in  the  wrong  direction,  or  too  wide  apart,  or  too  shallow,  and 
pottions  of  the  surface  soil  proved  to  hare  been  left  too  wet  for 
pn^table  culture.  This  in  serenal  respects  represents  the  draining 
done  upon  our  own  land  preTionsly  tb  the  year  1890 ;  we  therefore 
determined  upon  redraining  certain  fields  of  Ik  clay  soil,  and  thus 
ATail  ouTselyes  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  use  of  pipe  tiles 
as  soon  as  they  first  came  into  use. 

Our  first  illustration  is  a  field  of  11  acres  haying  a  moderately 
good  fall  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end.    The  soil  is  strong 
ioam  with  a  brick  earth,  Ihe  subsoil  having  a  few  stones  in  it 
With  reins  of  sand  running  through  it,  and  at  the  upper  end  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  exhibited  quicksands  at  the  depth  of  about 
6  feet.    In  the  winter  of  1827  and  1828  this  field  was  drained  with 
arch  and  fiat  tiles  at  2  feet  deep ;  the  drains  were  put  in  herring- 
bone fashion  as  it  is  called — that  is,  a  leading  drain  laid  down  the 
incline  and  6  inches  deeper  than  the  branches,  which  were  placed 
24  feet  apart  and  across  the  fall  of  the  land ;  and  herein  lies  the 
ttistake,  for  if  all  these  dtalns  had  been  placed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  leader  and  placed  at  24  feet  apart  this  would  have  laki 
the  land  much  drier.    One  important  matter  in  this  case  was  over- 
looked— ^that  is,  the  ouickaands  existing  at  the  top  of  the  field,  for 
timt  evidently  was  tne  chief  catise  of  the  land  being  too  wet,  as 
Qie  water  originating  in  these  sahds  fed  the  subsoil  throughout 
tlie  field,  and  it  rose  to  the  surface  through  veins  of  sand,  and 
tiLBB  injured  the  whole  field.    This  field  has  been  within  the  last 
twenty  years  redrained  upon  another  syBtem — ^that  is,  the  qnic^- 
nmds  at  the  upper  part  of  the  field  have  been  drained  by  a  deep 
croee  cutting  varying  from  6  to  7  feet  in  depth,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  field  has  been  laid  dry  by  dittlns  6  feet  deep  at  24  feet  apart, 
^th  2-inch  pipes,  the  quicksands  drain  being  laid  with  8-ineh 
pipes  and  collars  to  prevent  the  sand  entering  the  pipes  with  the 
wmter.    This  is  now  a  fine  field  of  land,  and  quite  cut  enough  for 
«ll  agricultural  purposes,  including  the  feeding  of  sheep  thereon 
in  the  winter  months. 

The  next  lesson  which  we  ask  the  hottie  latoer  to  learn  will  be 

that  of  strong  land  upon  chalk,  the  depth  of  the  clay  varving 

from  4  to  5  feet  above  the  chalk  subeoil.    The  clay  in  our  field  of 

lUostnition  is  of  the  most  tenacious  kind  without  any  veins  of 

sand,  or  any  other  variation  at  all  in  the  surface,  not  even  stones. 

Kow,  this  clay  is  so  tenacious  that  the  horse  tracts  during  cnltiva- 

laon,  if  the  soil  is  moist,  will  hold  water  like  a  dish :  it  was  thei^ 

ta«  thought  desirable  when  this  land  wae  drainea  to  place  the 

|pipes  deep  enough  to  cut  through  the  clay  entirely  so  as  to  reaiih 

iae  chalk  subsoil,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  water  to  reach  the 

fspes  the  drains  were  filled  in  up  to  the  top  trith  rubble  chalk, 

and  no  doubt  this  greatlpr  facilitated  the  passage  of  the  water 

ftotn  che  surface  to  the  pipes.    The  drains,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 

inat  placed  about  18  feet  apart,  and  the  land  tras  laid  snffickmtly 

df^  at  all  seasons  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  did  not  so  far  alter 

ftte  land  bs  to  make  il  a  friable  land,  for  it  was  a  stiff  clay  after 

flfi,bttt  worth  nearly  double  the  rental  it  had  ever  been  before 

dndning  •  but  the  most  ctirious  part  of  the  srtibject  of  diaining 

ftifl  field  remains  to  be  told,  for  although  the  2-ineh  tripes  were 

pnfetlj  laid  no  water  ever  ran  through  to  the  ontftiil ;  instead 

tf  that  the  water  eiridently  safUk  lilto  the  chalk  soil  and  dto- 

Mettled.    Kow,  the  lesson  to  be  leafned  in  this  case  is  that  the 

adjoining  field  of  the  same  eort  of  iOil  was  drained  in  the  same 

way  without  the  tiles,  audit  proved  equally  effective. 

(To  be  eontfamedb) 

WORE  ON  THE  HOMB  FABM. 

ffoMe  Labour  should  now  be  applied  in  autumn  culture,  or  in 

<9se  steam  power  is  employed  some  hotses  will  still  be  required 

hi  hanowing,  rolling,  dkc,  also  in  carting  away  couch  grass  and 

weede,  vrhidh  may  be  brought  to  the  surface  after  scarifying. 

Hie  harvest  being  so  lato  will  hinder  the  work  of  autumn  culture  to 

snne  cnctent,  in  which  case  it  will  be  advisable  not  to  take  in  hand 

too  mnch  land  for  that  purpose.    We  recommend  that  the  land 

hrtended  for  mangold  and  for  potatoes  shohld  be  preoared  if  no 

ttore  can  be  done,  because  it  is  quite  impossible  in  orainary  seii- 

sons  to  clean  the  land  by  culture  in  the  spring  in  time  for  the 

Seeding  and  planting  of  early  crops  like  these.    Laying  out  the 

dang  for  wheat  should  neit  he  attended  to,  but  upon  all  dry  soils 

sown  out  of  lea  it  may  be  deferred  %ntil  heavy  rains  commence  and 

atop  tiie   autumn  culture.     The  seeding  also  of  trifolinm  and 

winter  vetdhes  must  be  dohe  at  once,  if  it  has  not  already  been 

^fleeted.    We  fear  that  in  some  districts  the  harvest  and  work  of 

the  liorses  in  connection  with  it  will  not  be  completed  for  several 

%«ek8,  and  our  allurions  to  autumn  culture,  seeding  of  green 

fodder  crops,  Ac.,  have  only  been  made  contin^t  upon  the  fadt 

iSbmt  Ulc  horsee  may  not  be  vequiied,  or  be  oocaaionally  at  liberty, 


before  the  harvest  is  over.  It  is  only  in  a  few  instances,  owing  to 
the  late  and  showery  harvest,  that  the  threshing  of  com  can  be 
done  in  the  field  j  but  for  the  portion  of  com  which  is  required 
first,  for  either  sale  or  use  on  the  farm,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cart  to 
the  threshing  machine  in  the  field,  and  either  rick  or  truss  the 
straw  as  may  be  required  as  it  comes  from  the  machine,  as  it  saves 
the  risk  and  expense  of  stacking,  thatching,  &c.,  and  when  the 
com  and  sraaw  are  both  dry  the  latter  never  weighs  better  thMi 
when  threshed  in  the  fields.  We  have  seen  this  done  during  the 
present  harvest  with  great  advantage.  When  the  straw  is  required 
for  cattle  fodder  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  it  spiced.  The  cheapest 
article  now  used  for  this  purpose  is  that  sold  by  T.  Bowick  4  Co.. 
Bedford,  called  the  "  Botanic  Flavourer,"  and  the  cost  per  ton  of 
straw  where  ptoperly  applied,  is  not  more  than  2s.  Straw  stacked 
and  thatohed  having  been  spiced  is  not  only  more  attractive 
by  the  aroma  of  the  spice,  but  is  increased  in  feeding  value, 
for  the  cattle,  owing  to  the  vegetable  compounds  contained  in  the 
spice.  This  is  the  time  of  year  for  stocking  arable  farms  with 
sheep  in  various  districts  for  winter  fattening,  and  for  breeding 
lambs  to  be  fattened  in  the  spring  upon  roots,  &c.  The  season 
having  been  so  wet  we  understand  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
sheep  now  slaughtered  by  the  butehers  for  mutton  are  actually 
suffering  from  rot  or  coatne  more  or  less,  with  large  numbers  of 
fiukes  in  the  liver.  We  must  therefore  recommend  the  home 
farmer  to  use  extreine  caution  in  the  purchase  of  his  stock  of 
sheep  for  winter  ffeeding,  and  take  always  a  written  warranty  of 
soundness  from  the  seller  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and  also  make 
a  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  soil  and  district  upon  which  the  sheep 
have  been  kept  during  the  summer.  If  from  perfectly  dry  land 
they  would  be  tolerably  safe,  but  the  diseased  sheep  to  which  we 
have  alluded  have  been  kept  chiefly  in  different  districte  where 
pasture  land  prevails. 

Band  Labmtr.—'We  fear  for  some  little  time  more  work  will  be 
required  than  can  be  got  through  in  good  time.  The  weather 
having  been  so  unfavourable  for  the  harvest  has  been  the  cause 
of  a  continual  change  of  work,  oftentimes  in  the  course  of  a  single 
day.  The  hand-hoemg  of  root  crops  of  all  kinds  has  been  meffec- 
tive  owing  to  the  continued  rains,  and  in  many  cases  where  the 
roots  are  advanced  m  si«e  and  the  land  very  weedy  it  is  ouite 
hopeless  to  clear  it  now,  and  the  roote  must  remain  as  a  short 
crop  for  nee,  and  the  cleaning  of  the  land  be  deferred  to  a  future 
opportunity,  most  probably  not  before  the  spring  of  next  yew. 
Store  pigs  and  breeding  sows  may  now  be  kent  carefully  looked 
after  upon  the  com  stubbles,  but  thev  should  be  properly  rung, 
especially  when  they  are  allowed  to  feed  in  the  barley  stubbles 
seeded  with  clover.  Nearly  all  the  flocks  of  sheep,  particularly  m 
the  pasture  districts,  are  suffering  from  foot  rot  or  lameness  of 
some  kind.  It  is  often  called  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  has  been 
treated  for  that  complaint  in  many  instences,  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  frequently  nothing  more  than  an  attack  of 
foot  rot  brought  on  by  the  continual  rains.  Let  the  cause,  how- 
ever, be  what  it  may,  the  disease  can  only  be  kept  within  bounda 
by  constant  and  daily  treatment,  by  paring  and  dressing  the  feet 
with  mild  caustic  remedies.  The  land  should  now  be  set  out  for 
sowing  the  seeds  for  the  production  of  green  fodder  crops,  such  as 
rye.  or  winter  oate,  and  vetches.  This  should  not  now  be  delayed, 
be<»use  these  crops  are  the  more  valuable  for  being  early  as  spring 
food  for  sheep  and  cattle.  This  is  now  the  time  for  purchase  of 
the  homed  Dorset  and  Somerset  ewes  for  the  production  of  early 
hirabs,  and  upon  the  home  farm  and  park  lands  they  are  not  only 
ornamental  but  also  very  profiUble  when  properly  cared  for.  The 
fairs  for  this  stook  are  held  at  Appleshaw  and  Weyhill  in  Hamn- 
shire,  and  the  various  faire  in  their  native  counties  are  held  chiefly 
in  the  first  week  in  October  j  and  the  breeders  of  this  stock  teke 
care  to  turn  the  rams  with  the  ewes  at  a  time  when  it  will  paure 
the  period  of  lambing  to  commence  immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
the  ewes  at  their  new  home  after  the  fairs.  In  fact  th^e  ew«  are 
often  held  over  to  breed  from  upon  the  dry  land  farms  in  the  home 
and  south-eastem  counties,  and  these  are  now  just  beginnm^  to 
drop  their  lambs,  and  under  these  ciroumstances  are  sure  to  yield 
a  large  number  oi  twins^ 

CLtTB-BOOT  FU!NGUS(Pla8Modiophora  brassicjc,  Wor.) 

Thbbb  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  fungus  or  veg^ 
table  parasite  discovered  by  M.  Woronin,  and  by  him  named 
Plasmodiophoia  Brassicse,  is  the  trae  cause  of  what  is  called  club- 
root  and  finger-and-toe  in  turnips,  cabbage,  charlock,  and  other 
cruciferous  plante.  The  great  importence  of  the  tumip  crop  in 
the  husbandry  of  this  country  gives  the  investigation  of  thie 
fungus  an  interest  of  a  highly  practical  and  economic  charactwr. 
We  are  here  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  the  strength  of  which  to 
certainly  on  the  increase,  and  which  threatens,  if  no  countervail- 
ing strategy  can  be  devised,  to  render  the  tumip  crop  as  uncertain 
and  precarious  as  the  potato  crop  has  been  rendered  by  another 
parasitic  fungus,  the  Peronospora  infestans. 

The  observations  of  Woronm  were  made  ohiefijon  the  cabbage, 
and  in  reference  to  the  great  destmction  caused  m  recent  yea«to 
the  cabbage  crop  in  Russia,  and  more  particularly  in  the  market 
gtfdens  around  Bt.  Petersburg.    Hy  own  repetition  of  these  obeer- 
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Tationfl  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  tnmip,  inolnding 
only  soch  comparifions  with  cabbage,  charlock,  and  mustard  as 
showed  that  the  parasite  was  the  same  in  all  cases.  That  it  is  so, 
howeyer,  is  an  assumption  based  only  on  the  optical  data  patent 
to  the  microscope.  The  plasmodlc  masses  ramifying  through 
the  cell  tissues  of  the  roots  haye  the  same  appearance  in  all  thoie 
plants ;  while  the  ripe  spores  which  form  tne  final  stage  of  the 
Plasmodium,  and  which  are  globular  in  shape  and  yery  uniform  in 
size,  haye  also  in  all  cases  the  same  dimensions :  thirty-four 
millions  of  them  can  lie  upon  a  square  inch. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  go  into  tiie  whole  subject  at  present. 
I  shall  therefore  select  one  branch.  Considerable  mterest  has  re- 
cently been  awakened  in  the  salmon  diBcase.  That  disease  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  produced  by  a  fungus,  the  Saprolegnia 
ferax.  By  others  it  is  supposed  that  *the  fungus  is  consequent  on 
the  disease.  And  hence  arises  in  this  and  in  other  cases  the  need 
of  a  dear  conception  of  parasitism,  which  mar  be  defined  as  the 
state  of  a  Hying  organism  liyingupon  the  life  of  a  Hying  organism. 
In  any  giyen  case  in  which  a  fungus  is  found  locally  associated 
with  an  organised  body  in  a  state  of  yitality,  or  in  a  state  of  dis- 
integration, the  question  may  be  raised,  Is  the  fungus  a  parasite  ? 
Is  it  a  fungus  which  reauires  a  liying  host  for  its  growth  and 
deyelopment?  Is  the  club-root  fuuffus  a  parasite?  Does  the 
club-root  fungus  demand  a  liying  and  healthy  plant  in  the  tissues 
of  which  to  work  out  the  cycle  of  its  life  ? 

The  true  answer  to  this  question,  if  it  can  be  giyen,  is  highly 
important  to  a^cnltnre.  For,  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  weak,  or 
sickly,  or  decaying  plant  is  required  as  the  proper  soil  of  the  club- 
root  fungus,  then  this  fungus  is  not  a  parasite,  and  its  presence 
merely  indicates  antecedent  disease  arising  from  some  failure  of 
practical  husbandry.  Something  has  been  done,  or  something  has 
been  neglected,  in  consequence  of  which  the  turnip  plant  and 
other  plants  fall  into  a  state  of  disease  and  then  become  the  prey 
of  the  club-root  fungus. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  club-root 
fungus  is  a  true  parasite,  a  plant  liying  upon  the  liying  substance 
of  another  plant,  then  this  fungus  assumes  a  difi^srent  attitude 
towards  agnculture.  Conditions  calculated  to  secure  in  its  abs«noe 
a  healthy  crop  of  turnips  are  of  no  preyentiye  yidue.  If  the  f  ung^u 
is  a  parasite,  the  proper  nidus  whidi  it  requires  is  a  liying  and 
healthy  turnip.  That  there  are  numerous  fungoid  parasites  waging 
perpetual  war  upon  liying  plants  is  well  known,  but  is  not  popu- 
larly accepted  in  its  full  significance.  We  cannot  suppose  from 
any  facts  known  to  us  that  all  the  potato  crops  in  the  country 
must  be  in  a  state  of  disease  and  decay  before  oeooming  the  prey 
of  the  potato  fungus.  The  trasses  do  not  require  to  be  in  an  un- 
healthy condition  before  bemg  attacked  by  errot  and  smut  and 
rust ;  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Hemiteia  yastatrix, 
the  fungus  which  destroys  the  coffee  crops,  is  also  a  true  parasite, 
attacking  the  healthy  leayes. 

Now,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  eyidence  that  the  club-root 
fungas  belongs  to  the  class  of  true  parasitic  fungi  ? 

The  root  of  the  turnip  is  frequently  attack^  at  a  yeiy  early 
stage.  Turnip  seeds  may  be  sown,  and  the  plants  matured,  in  a 
saucer  in  water.  I  haye  found  seeds  thus  sown,  and  with  the 
water  mixed  with  the  pnlyerised  turnip  clubs  of  the  preyious  year, 
to  haye  their  roots  attacked  when  only  about  the  thickness  of  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch.  But  in  such  circumstances  the  tap-ioot 
itself,  eyen  where  no  cause  of  disease  has  been  introduced,  neyer 
attains  to  any  kind  of  bulb,  or  to  a  thickness  beyond  two  or  three 
hundredths  of  an  inch ;  so  that  when  attacked  by  the  fungus  in 
water,  the  portion  of  the  root  affected,  not  growing  so  rap&y  as 
to  afford  room  for  the  disrupting  plasmodia  of  the  fungus,  is 
speedily  killed  and  goes  into  disintegration.  But  the  club  ceases 
to  enlarge  wheneyer  the  root  dies.  Could  the  granular  plasma  of 
the  fungus  grow  upon  decaying  matter,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
the  club  should  not  go  on  enlarging  after  the  death  of  the  root. 
But  if  it  is  a  parasite  the  reason  is  plain— it  cannot  liye  on  dead 
matter. 

It  is,  howeyer,  when  the  seeds  of  the  turnip  are  planted  in  earth 
that  some  of  the  phenomena  can  be  best  ooseryed.  I  find  that 
the  ripe  spores  of  the  fungus  exist  as  spores  from  one  season  to 
another.  During  the  intense  frosts  of  last  winter  (1878-79)  they 
remained  as  bright  and  clear  as  when  newly  matured.  They  are  not 
to  be  killed  by  being  turned  up  to  the  frost.  I  mixed  a  quantity 
of  the  rotten  clubs  of  crop  1878  containing  these  spores  with 
|arden  mould  in  which  no  disease  existed,  and  with  the  mixture 
filled  a  number  of  pots,  some  haying  drainage  and  some  haying 
dose  bottoms.  Gk>od  turnip  seeds,  not  known  to  be  in  any  way 
defectiye,  were  sown  in  the  pots.  All  the  resultingplants  became 
at  an  early  stage  excessiyely  and  fatally  clubbed.  The  two  largest 
pots,  haying  the  ordinary  flower-pot  drainage  and  standing  in  the 
open  air,  had  each  between  thir^  and  forty  plants  all  dubbed, 
while  the  turnips  in  the  same  garden  mould  beside  them  were 
quite  free  of  disease.  The  plants  m  the  pots  which  had  no  drainage, 
and  which  from  the  wetness  of  the  season  were  frequently  s<Miking 
in  water,  had  a  large  deyelopment  of  lateral  roots ;  they  did  not 
crow  so  rapidly  as  the  plants  in  the  drained  pots,  and  the  clubs 
did  not  attain  to  so  large  a  size. 

Now  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  whateyer  for  assuming  that 


all  these  plants  were  first  in  a  state  of  disease  before  being  attacked 
by  the  ^lasmodiophora.  Indeed,  it  was  quite  eyident  that  tlie 
strongest  and  healthiest  plants  were  the  most  fayourable  to  the 
full  deydopment  of  the  fungus.  The  tissues  of  a  small  and  feeble 
plant  are  speedily  disrupt^,  the  cells  are  choked  with  granular 
fungoid  matter,  and  the  plant  dies.  In  stronger  plants  the  contest 
goes  on  a  little  stronger.  The  attack  is  frequently  made  at  two 
or  three  centres :  and  in  many  cases  eyen  upon  a  slender  root,  the 
club  is  chiefljr  deyeloped  on  one  side.  Where  there  are  lateral 
roots  coming  into  the  tap-root  aboye  the  clubs  the  plant  goes  on 

Sowing  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  for  the  matter  of  the 
ngus  does  not  appear  to  be  carried  by  the  motion  of  the  sap, 
but  it  extends  by  growth  from  particle  to  particle.  Where  the 
attack  is  early  and  of  a  seyere  character  tne  plants  are  killed 
when  young.  Where  it  is  less  seyere,  a  slow  and  local  process  of 
dubbing  goes  on  during  the  whole  season,  and  the  bulb  arrires  at 
fair  dimensions.  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  while  turnips  and 
cabbages  are  yery  often  killed  outright,  charlock  and  mnetard 
usually  go  on  to  flower  and  seed  in  defiance  of  considerable 
clubbing.  But  in  all  cues,  wheneyer  the  plant  dies  the  dub  oeases 
to  increase  in  size,  and  in  all  probability  the  fungus,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  dub,  is  not  the  direct  cause  of  the  subsequent  rotting 
at  alL  A  club  taken  and  dried  will  preserye  for  any  length  of 
time.  But  the  clubs  are  an  easy  prey  to  atmospheric  disintegra- 
tion, and  to  fungi  and  infusoria  which  reyel  in  dead  matter. 

Tne  eyidence  seems  to  me  to  show  that  the  healthier  plants  are 
not  the  least  liable  to  the  attack  of  this  fungus.  In  going  along 
a  drill  of  turnips  in  which  nearly  eyery  plant  is  affected^  there 
seems  nothing  to  imply  that  the  few  which  escape  were  m  any 
respect  healtmer  than  the  many  which  are  destroyed.  Certainly 
the  balance  of  probability  is  m  fayour  of  regarding  the  Plas- 
modiophora  BrassicsB  as  a  pure  parasite,  demanding  a  healthy 
liying  nost  for  working  out  lis  career  from  a  spore  to  an  amoBba, 
from  an  amceba  to  a  phismodium,  and  from  a  Plasmodium  back  to 
spore  aeain.  I  am  not  perfectly  conyinced  that  this  is  the  exact 
course,  but  Worenin's  conclusions  are  not  to  be  modified  without 
mature  consideration. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  turnip  husbandry  of  this  oonntry 
is  in  presence  of  a  destmctiye  parasite.  Hitherto  the  grower  of 
potatoes  has  stood  helpless  before  the  forests  of  Peronospora 
mfestans,  with  stems  small  enough  to  come  out  in  half-dozens 
from  the  stoma  of  a  leaf.  And  here  is  a  fundus  of  an  altogether 
different  and  less  palpable  tjrpe,  deyouring  tne  turnip  crop  with 
perfect  impunity.  Can  anything  be  done  to  stop  its  rayages  ?  A 
reduction  in  the  frequency  of  the  turnip  crop  by  permitting  the 
destruction  of  the  serminating  power  of  a  greater  number  of 
spores,  would  undoubtedly  restrict  the  yirulenoe  of  the  disease ; 
but  this  is  not  properly  to  cure  it,  but  to  giye  way  before  it  by 
withdrawing  the  crop  and  foregoing  the  profits  to  bederiyed  from 
it.  Experiment  shows  that  the  disease  is  not  a  mere  result  of 
peculiar  modes  of  tillage  or  of  characteristics  of  the  season,  though 
these  may  promote  or  retard  its  growth,  but  that  it  is  a  plant,  one 
crop  of  which  arises  from  the  seMs  of  a  preyious  crop.  Probably 
under  existing  systems  of  rotation,  whereyer  the  dub-root  fungus 
has  got  a  firm  hold,  extermination  is  impossible.  Other  qaestions 
then  arise  not  belonging  to  the  purpose  of  our  meeting.  Who 
knows  whether  it  may  not  be  good  for  agriculture  that  such  fungi 
as  those  which  partially  destroy  the  potato  and  turnip  crops  can- 
not be  exterminated?  Thanks  are  undoubtedly  due  in  certain 
parts  of  our  countaT'  to  the  Peronospora  inf estans  for  destroying 
a  means  of  subsistence  which  was  oyer>abundant  without  enterprise 
and  energy,  and  left  the  better  resources  of  the  cultiyators  to 
waste  themseWes  in  idleness.  And  who  knows  but  the  preyalenoe 
of  Plasmodiophora  Brassicsa  may  diyert  the  course  of  agriculture 
into  a  new  and  more  fertile  direction  ? — {RMd  by  Mr.  B.  WiusOK 
befifre  the  Cryptogamic  Society  of  Scotland.) 

JAPANESE  BANTAMS. 

Thbrb  are  many  poultry  fanders  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  who  haye  but  scant  accommodation  for  their  pets,  and  on 
whose  premises  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  keep  liurge  fowls. 
There  are,  howeyer,  many  little  comers,  small  unused  yards,  or 
neglected  garden  ends  where  Bantams  can  run  and  be  happy.  To 
those  lookmg  out  for  a  breed  as  tenants  for  some  such  littie  nook 
we  recommend  Japanese  Bantams.  Long  ago  we  used  occasion- 
ally to  see  a  pair  or  two  at  a  show,  and  must  confess  that  we  did 
not  admire  them.  At  first  sight  they  seem  to  haye  a  stunted 
dwarfish  look  from  the  immense  size  of  their  combs  and  tails ;  but 
like  many  other  birds,  and  people  too,  they  must  be  known  to  be 
appreciated.  We  haye  giyen  tnem  a  fair  trial,  and  certainly  find 
wem  to  be  some  of  the  quaintest  and  most  amusing  of  Bantams, 
and  peculiarly  suited  to  a  garden,  for  their  legs  are  eztremdy 
short  and  they  hardly  can  scratch  if  they  would.  In  size  they  are 
slightly  larg^  than  the  general  type  of  exhibition  Buitams,  or 
ratiier  what  exhibition  &ttams  used  to  be.  for  we  haye  lately 
seen  prize  Sebright  and  Game  Bantams  whicn  would  at  one  time 
haye  certainly  been  disqualified  for  their  large  proportions. 
Japanese,  howeyer,  appear  larger  than  they  are  from  the  great 
deyelopment  of  their  feathering,  especially  of  the  cock's  tails. 
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Tbeir  carriage  is  most  oozcoxnbical  and  in  exaggeration  of  the  gait 
of  the  old-fkshioned  Bantam.  Their  combs  are  single  and  well 
deTeloped,  of  the  Dorking  shape.  The  cock's  head  should  be 
thrown  back  till  it  ahnoet  or  (mite  tenches  his  immense  tail.  The 
tail  itself  is  not  sickle-shaped,  at  least  the  longest  feathers  are 
not,  but  carried  somewhat  erect,  and  with  a  multitude  of  side 
feathers  which  make  it  yerj  handsome.  Their  legs  are  yellow 
and  very  short,  almost  as  short  as  those  of  Dumpies.  Their  colour 
is  Tei^  Tarious ;  formerly  none  but  pure  white,  or  white  with  black 
aazkmgB  were  seen,  now,  however^  they  are  seen  of  various 
eolouis.  Among  the  many  curiosities  thought  home  by  Mrs. 
Braasey  in  the  **  Sunbeam,"  not  the  least  were  a  large  stock  of 
Japanese  Bantams,  about  two  dozen  we  think,  of  a  great  variety 
of  naes.   'We  will  just  give  those  which  we  know. 

1,  Pure  white,  which  are  very  seldom  seen. 

2,  White  with  what  we  may  c^  black  points.  These  are  com- 
monest, but  also,  we  think,  by  far  the  prettiest  type.  Their 
marking  is  something  like  that  of  Light  Biahmas,  save  that  they 
liave  p^cilling  on  the  neck  hackle.  Their  bodies  are  generally 
wliite  with  some  dark  under-feathering ;  their  primary  wmg  quilb 
half  white  and  half  black,  their  tails  chiefly  black;  the  cock's 
tail  feathers — t^.,  all  the  curved  feathers,  are  often  laced  or  edged 
with  white,  while  the  black  part  of  them  is  covered  with  a  beau* 
tifnl  green  gloss.  The  hen's  tail  is  black  towards  the  end,  and 
gndoally  sl^ed  into  white  at  the  base. 

3,  We  have  seen  one  very  handsome  black  jMdr,  or  nearly  black, 
fen*  the  cock  has  some  rich  copper  on  the  saddle  and  wings  such 
as  one  sometimes  sees  in  a  very  dark  Dorking ;  these  were  from 
Mrs.  Braasey's  stock,  and  have  won  at  the  Giystal  Palace  and 
man  J  other  shows. 

4,  From  the  same  yard  we  have  seen  a  small  and  very  pretty 
pair  motUed  all  over,  black  and  white. 

5,  We  have  also  seen  a  cock  of  the  second-named  t^m,  but  with 
coii^per  colour  across  the  saddle  wings,  which  we  cud  not  much 
admire. 

There  is  plenty  of  variety,  then,  in  the  colours  of  the  breed  to 
satisfy  various  fancies,  and  we  suspect  that  they  wiU  be  found  to 
hreed  much  more  true  to  form  than  to  feather — at  least,  if  it  be 
true,  as  we  hear,  that  the  above-named  black  pair  have  produced 
some  pure  white  chickens.  They  have  one  merit,  which  we 
have  often  remarked  upon  as  appertaining  to  old-established 
fareeds  of  Bantams.  In  contradistinction  to  woee  which  have  been 
prodoced  of  late  years  by  the  aid  of  some  large  breed  of  fowls, 
th«^  show  no  tendency  to  become  too  large  from  overfeeding. 
This  is  a  great  advantage  where  several  breeds  are  kept,  and 
where  there  is  a  general  mixture  of  the  young  chickens. 

We  have  found  the  hens  fair  layers  and  good  mothers,  though 
a  little  over-fussy.  The  chickens  require  veiy  constant  feeding 
and  nourishing  diet  for  their  first  thiee  or  four  wedEs,  and  must 
have  plenty  of  ^t  to  help  them  to  digest  the  great  quantity  of 
food  tor  their  size  that  they  swallow.  After  that  they  become 
eztremelj  hardy,  and  do  not  seem  to  suffer  from  cold. 

For  those  who  require  tame  and  uncommon  pets  they  are  admir- 
ably snited ;  they  may  be  easily  made  as  f ami^ar  and  confident  as 
do[^  or  cats.  The  cocks,  though  bold  and  aggressive  towards 
la^Bcr  fowls,  are  most  attentive  to  their  wives,  and  even  brood  the 
diickens  at  night.  They  are  equally  content  with  a  low  perch  on 
aclean  bed  of  straw  in  their  houses :  indeed  a  pair  of  our  own 
had  no  other  house  than  a  Turkey  hen's  coop.  There  is  no  trouble 
abont  pr^Muing  them  for  exhibition ;  tiiey  have  no  leg-feathering 
like  Booted  Bantams,  that  gets  broken  on  gravel  or  caught  in 
straw ;  no  combless  heads  to  be  shaven  like  Game  Bantams,  no 
ladne  to  grow  mossy  with  age  like  Sebrights.  As  they  are  they 
majr  Be  caught  up  and  put  into  the  exhibition  basket,^  and  are  by 
natoze  so  tame  as  always  to  do  themselves  justice  in  the  show 
pen. — C. 

GOOD  BESULTS  OF  UNITING  STOCKS-FOOD 

AND  FEEDING. 

Bkforb  entering,  according  to  promise,  upon  the  question  of 
feeding,  it  will  be  well  for  me  to  explain  the  benefit  a  stock  which 
is  to  stand  the  winter  derives  from  having  an  addition  made  to 
the  nnmber  of  its  bees,  for  the  perception  of  this  benefit  will  of 
couTse  l«id  to  the  abandonment  of  the  sickly  wasteful  plan  of 
burning  wherever  it  is  followed,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of 
driving  and  uniting.  Cottagers,  and  perhaps  others  not  cottagers, 
are  likely  to  argue,  **  Every  bee  must  eat  something,  therefore  the 
flewer  I  keep  in  any  hive  during  the  winter  the  longer  will  the 
hone^  last  and  the  richer  shall  1  be  in  the  spring."  Conclusive 
as  this  may  seem  at  first  it  is  most  illusonr,  and  is  not  only  untrue 
but  veiy  nearly  the  opposite  of  the  truth.  This  we  mav  under- 
stand by  remembering  that  honey  or  sugar  is  consumed  by  the 
bees  during  winter,  and  converted  by  them  into  new  forms  of 
matter,  really  carbonic  add  and  water,  and  that  during  this  conver- 
sion heat  is  produced,  the  heat  within  certain  limits  being  just  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  honey  consumed.  The  temperature 
of  tbo  cluster  has  to  be  maintained  however  low  that  of  the  sur- 
riMmding  air  may  be,  and  if  the  bees  are  few  in  number  every  one 
is  forced  to  eat  enormously  in  order  that  the  great  demand  made 


upon  it  for  heat  may  be  met ;  but  let  the  cluster  be  large  and 
numerous,  then  a  moderate  amount  of  food  to  each  will  suffice, 
because  the  quota  of  heat  to  be  furnished  by  each  is  small.    In 
the  first  case  the  vital  energies  of  the  bees  are  quickly  worn  down, 
and  if  they  live  till  the  spring  exhaustion  has  hold  of  them  and 
they  die  as  quickly  as  young  can  be  produced,  the  stock  will  be 
at  best  but  a  late  swarmer  ;  but  with  strong  lots  not  only  is  the 
demand  made  upon  the  individual  small^  as  is  also  the  consumption 
of  food,  but  the  bees  live  on  till  late  m  the  succeeding  spring, 
their  energies  being  still  in  reserve  when  winter  is  passed.    Such 
hives  recoup  quickly  as  the  days  lengthen,  and  have  often  colonised 
before  the  little  ones  of  autumn  daxq  begun  to  occupy  outside 
combs.    But  this  only  half  states  the  case,  for  with  few  bees  suffi- 
cient heat  can  onlv  be  obtained  by  each  one  keeping  itself  in  agita- 
tion ;  and  since  all  muscular  exertion  must  be  paid  K>r  in  food,  little 
lots  in  activity  may  actually  eat  more  than  populous  colonies 
capable  of  sustaining  temperature  in  a  perfectl^r  quiet  and  restful 
state,  while  the  former  have  frequently  tne  additional  disadvantage 
of  having  dysentery  through  over-distention  before  they  can  get 
a  cleansing  fiight.    With  the  idea  of  returning  to  this  interestmg 
question  in  the  future  let  me  now  address  myself  to 

FjBSBDnfO. —  A  lady  some  time  since  asked  me  the  reason  of 
"  white  bees "  bein^  found  upon  the  floor-board  of  her  hive.    I 
replied  at  once  this  mdicated  great  poverty,  or,  perhaps,  imminent 
starvation ;  to  which  she  rejoined,  "No,  that  can  hardly  be,  I  have 
only  a  fortnight  since  taken  from  it  a  splendid  super."    This  false 
idea  that  stocks  which  have  added  something  to  their  owner's 
reputation  for  bee-mastership  by  supplying  a  super  cannot  require 
feeding,  is  so  conunon  that  it  needs  exposure.    The  bees  have 
been  prosperous  as  the  super  testifies,  but  as  a  consequence  have 
been  raisine  brood  rapidly.    The  bodv  of  the  hive  has  been  filled 
with  it,  and  all  their  store  has  been  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
house,  but  the  bee-keeper  in  removmg  it  takes  all  the  resources, 
while  the  heavy  demand  which  the  vigour  of  the  colony  has  createa 
only  makes  its  case  the  more  desperate.  Always,  then,  examine  hives 
that  have  given  surplus,  as  these  are  as  likely  as  otners  to  require 
assistance.    While  poor  hives  will  rec^uire  feeding  rich  ones  may 
be  advantageously  emj^oyed  in  building  out  foundations.    Avoidf- 
ing  any  interference  with  combs  contaming  brood  or  eggs  we  re- 
move the  one  best  stored,  and  thus  make  room  for  a  sheet  of 
foundation  in  the  centre  of  the  hive  and  feed  very  gently,  for  the 
strongest  stocks  conunonly  refuse  altogether  to  work  upon  artificial 
midribs  unless  food  is  coming  in.    The  coolness  of  the  weather  will 
favour  the  operation,  and  soon  a  perfectly  fiat  sheet  of  half -formed 
cells  will  be  produced.    This  may  now  be  transferred  to  the  posi- 
tion of  outside  comb,  and  the  process  before  described  repeated. 
When  the  hive  is  next  examined  the  worked'out  sheet  deserted 
by  the  bees  may  be  taken  away,  and  in  the  following  spring  will 
be  of  immense  service  in  assisting  increasing  stocks.    JNo  season 
of  the  year  is  so  suitable  to  this  work  as  the  present.    United 
hives  must  be  fed-up  slowly  at  first  to  encourage  breeding,  and 
afterwards  more  rapidly  until  they  possess  not  less  than  20  lbs. 
of  store.    Less  will  cany  them  through,  but  hives  left  rich  pay 
best  the  following  year.    Those  using  moveable  combs  can  form 
an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  stock  by  simple  inspection,  since  each 
square  foot  of  fully  stored  comb  of  the  usual  thickness  of  that 
found  in  breeding  frames  would  weigh  8  lbs.  nearly.    A  total  equal 
to  three  perfectly  filled  Woodbury  frames  would  be  the  smallest 
with  which  a  stock  could  be  safely  left  at  the  close  of  the  breeding 
season ;  but  no  wise  bee-keeper  would  wish  to  baEish  his  favourites 
into  a  winter  of  unknown  length,  with  a  victualling  insufficient 
for  any  extraordinary  emergency.    While  poor  hives  wHl  require 
feeding,  the  rich  ones  may  oe  conveniently  used  in  building-out 
foundations.    When  this  is  started  it  will  not  stretch  or  bc«ome 
irregular,  and  no  time  of  year  is  so  suitable  to  this  work  as  the 
present. 

Food. — ^The  best  food  is  made  by  boiling  loaf  sugar  with  water 
thus :  Put  5  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar  into  a  quart  of  water  and  bring  to 
the  boil,  now  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar  and  continue  the 
boiling  a  few  minutes.  The  vinegar  prevents  crystallisation  of  the 
sugar,  so  that  it  is  always  ready  in  the  cell  of  the  hive.  Loaf  sugar 
costs  about  S^d.  per  Id.,  but  as  the  weight  is  increased  by  the 
water  the  syrup  costs  about  2^.  per  lb.  Buch  a  year  as  tins 
extracting  and  then  feeding  will  produce  the  most  lucrative 
results.  Let  me  earnestly  caution  aU  against  feeding  with  honey, 
which  unless  done  most  judiciously  is  almost  certain  to  lead  to 
robbing.  Plans  for  feeding  will  need  another  communication.— 
F.  Chbshibe,  Avenue  Souie,  Acton. 


Crops  ik  Essiex.— Mr.  Mechi  writes  as  follows  to  the  Timet : 
—''The  threshing  and  dressing  machines  are  now  revealinp^ 
the  sorrowful  fact  that  the  deficiency  in  our  com  crop,  especi- 
ally on  heavy  land  and  even  on  well-farmed  land,  is  greater 
than  was  anticipated,  verifying  Mr.  Caird's  and  Mr.  Scott%  esti- 
mates of  80  per  cent,  under  average.  We  all  expected  a  better 
result  from  the  abundance  of  straw  and  numerous  neads ;  but  the 
latter  are  ill  filled  with  very  inferior  shrunken  kernels,  and  the 
straw,  although  bulky,  lacks  weight  and  has  a  dark  mildewy 
colour.     Water-loving  weeds  have  had  undisturbed  possession 
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among  the  com  crops,  for  their  destruction  was  rendered  impos- 
eible  by  the  constantly  eatnrated  condition  of  the  soil.  Boot 
crops  are  late,  and  only  half  a  croo;  potatoes  much  diseased. 
There  has  been  heavy  loss  by  deatn  of  lambs,  and  cattle  hare 
done  badly  on  unripened  watery  grasses.  In  fact,  the  absence  of 
■nnshine,a  low  temperature,  and  excess  of  rain  naTO  prevented 
healthy  development  both  in  farm  crops  and  in  fruit." 


AUTUMN  AMONG  THE  BEES. 

What  an  autumn !  Bees  in  Somersetshire  have  been  dying 
by  thousands.  Not  a  bee  in  my  apiary  would  have  been  alive 
on  this  20th  of  September  if  I  had  not  liberally  fed  them. 
Most  hives  for  a  radius  of  man^  miles  are  gone,  yet  it  surprises 
one  to  find  that  in  some  oasis,  as  it  were,  in  the  miost  of  the  general 
desert,  houey  has  not  only  been  stored  but  even  taken  in  surplus- 
age— ^lucky-bee  owners,  who  may  make  a  small  fortune  next 
spring  and  summer  by  sale  of  swarms  and  stocks  if  there  be  any 
persons  sufficiently  sanguiue  to  try  their  luck  once  more. 

Since  I  last  reported  the  state  of  my  apiary  the  sugar  supplied 
to  my  eleven  stocks  has  reached  the  large  amount  of  196  R>s.,  or 
somewhere  between  300  tbs.  or  850  tbs.  of  syrup.  I  am  glad  to 
observe  all  hives  save  one  (which  does  not  seem  to  have  a  very 
active  queen)  largely  increased  in  population,  of  course  owing  to 
the  stimulus  given  by  the  feeding.  I  observe  also  that  the  voung 
bees  which  have  been  emerging  daily  from  the  cells  have  already 
made  large  gaps  in  the  syrup  stored  in  the  open  unsealed  combs. 
This  is  aU  well  in  view  of  the  hoped-for  renewal  of  activity  when 
the  ivy  season  comes  on.  Then  a  sufficiency^  of  cells  will  be  free 
for  egg-laying  and  the  storing  of  pollen  dunng  the  three  weeks  it 
usuaUy  lasts,  after  which  a  small  further  supoly  of  syrup  will  be 
given  them  before  the  hives  are  finally  maae  up  for  winter,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  it  at  hand  in  the  centre  of  the  hive. 
This  last  dole  of  syrup  will  be  thicker  and  made  more  stimulating 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  vinegar  and  brandy,  the  brandy  as  a 
stimulant,  and  the  vinegar  to  prevent  crystallisation,  Some  of  my 
neighbours,  bee-keepers  too,  laugh  when  I  tell  them  of  my  outlay. 
Yet  what  is  it  ?  4«.  Qd.  per  hive,  or  even  5*,.  is  worth  laying  out 
surely  to  save  a  valuable  stock  of  bees  whicn  in  April  next  may 
be  worth  from  £2  2«.  upwards. 

In  feeding  my  bees  I  found  that  some  of  the  swarms  were  at 
first  dispos^  to  make  new  combs  pretty  extensively  (all  worker, 
as  usual,  at  this  time  of  year),  but  after  a  time  they  preferred  to 
lengthen  out  the  cells  even  of  the  outermost  combs.  This  I  ex- 
plain, not  as  arising  out  of  any  foresight  of  the  close  of  the 
season,  but  because  the  population  was  for  a  time  continuously 
decreasing  in  some  hives  at  a  formidable  rate  every  day,  and  the 
bees  were  hardly  numerous  enough  to  keep  up  the  necessary  heat 
required  for  extended  comb-building.  If  I  were  to  feed  them  now 
they  would  doubtless  recommence  this  work,  owing  to  the  large  in- 
crease in  their  numbers  to  which  I  have  alluded.  In  some  hives 
with  bar  frames  I  tried  them  with  comb  foundation,  but  found 
them  unwilling  to  use  it.  I  attribute  this  partly  to  the  same 
cause — the  want  of  population.  In  summer — when  the  hives  were 
full  of  bees  and  eager  for  room,  especially  when  honey  was  to  be 
liad — they  took  kindly  to  them.  But  the  year  has  been  altogether 
against  scientific  bee  management,  and  yet  but  for  this  how  few 
of  our  stocks  would  now  be  in  existence  r — ^B.  dc  W. 


OUB  LBTTEB  BOX. 

WSAS  DUCKLIKG  (Jarie  J..).— Put  a  crystal  or  two  of  green  vitriol 
(sulphate  of  iron)  into  the  bird's  drinking  water. 

Fbbsbrving  Eoqs  iCorutant  Bfcuier). —l&mplay  eggs  quite  freshj  paint 
them  with  linseed  oil,  then  place  them  in  lime,  wo  generally  use  a  glazed 
breadpan.  The  bottom  should  be  covered  with  slaked  lime  wetted  to  a  con- 
aistenee  that  will  allow  anything  put  in  it  to  stand  upright.  The  bottom 
layers  of  lime  will  be  9  inches  thick.  The  eggs  are  stuck  in  this  small  end 
downwards  close  together,  but  not  touching.  When  the  bottom  layer  is  full, 
then  a  fresh  mixture  of  slaked  lime  is  iraured  till  thick  enough  for  the  eggs 
to  stand  up  in  it.  and  so  on  till  the  pan  is  full.  The  eggs  should  be  perfectly 
■ound  in  shell,  not  cracked  or  in  any  way  injured,  and  they  must  not  toucn 
each  other.  We  have  had  eggs  that  have  been  kept  twelve  months,  and  then 
perftetly  fit  for  any  culinary  purpose. 

Ganabt  Cages  Infested  witu  red  Mites  (&  IT.).— The  nd  mites 
ara  very  troublesome  to  keep  in  check,  for  they  not  only  infest  the  cages  the 
birds  inhabit,  but  secrete  themselves  in  every  available  place  and  crevice  in 
the  cages  and  wall,  and  around  the  very  nails  or  hooks  upon  which  the  caees 
hang.  As  to  entirely  getting  rid  of  them  is  a  matter  we  have  not  sncoeeded 
in.  They  will  make  their  appearance  in  breeding  seaRons,  sometimes  more 
numerous  than  others,  e8i)ecially  during  a  hot  July.  This  year  we  have  had 
very  few  indeed,  and  we  attribute  it  more  to  the  damp  season  than  otherwise. 
Cleanliness  holds  red  mites  in  check,  and  it  is  necessary  where  many  birds 
ore  kept  to  have  the  partitions  and  cages  thoroughly  cleaned  at  least  twice 
a  year— spring  and  autumn.  Small  cages,  which  can  be  readily  handed 
about,  may  be  oftener  and  more  readily  attended  to ;  something  more  than 
a  mere  scraping-out  of  the  refuse  from  the  bottoms  of  the  cages.  Tlie  birds' 
households  require  occasional  cleansing  with  scalding  suds.  Ited  mites 
accumulate  in  abundance  during  the  summer  months,  especially  in  cacres  or 
partitions  where  birds  are  hnni.  At  times  clusters  of  them  ore  to  be  found 
in  and  about  the  stale  ue^ts,  and  it  is  necesssory  that  a  sharp  look-out  l)c  kept 
In  disturbing  their  hauutn  in  the  crevices  or  ends  of  perches,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  diminutive  grey  or  mouldy  spots  thereabouts.  If  your  Canaries 
aie  kept  in  breeding  partitions  dress  all  the  likely  haunts  of  the  vcnnin  with 


turpentine  and  train  oiL  It  will  kin  where  it  reaches  the  mites.  Tvrpsp- 
tine  itself  will  very  quickly  penetrate  the  slightest  crevice ;  be  carefU  and 
do  not  let  the  birds'  feathers  become  soiled  with  the  liquid.  Use  a  small  pafnt 
brush,  and  have  at  hand  a  cloth  to  wipe  the  cage.  It  will  be  better  to  ra- 
move  the  birds  whilst  operating.  Use  the  liquid  to  the  breeding  partftioo» 
before  taking  it  down  to  oleaa,  eipeolally  if  you  have  the  vennin  pretty  thick 
about  theuL  It  will  make  idiort  work  of  the  naitee  and  prevent  them  kaooair 
Ing  scattered  upon  the  tioot  when  removing  the  fronts  to  cleanse.  If  your 
birds  are  in  breeding  cages  remove  them  whilst  cleaning.  Dress  the  cages 
with  the  liquid,  and  the  day  after  scald  and  wash  them  with  soap  and  soda 
suds.  Before  placing  your  birds  in  clean  cages  waah  them  with  Boef^  aad 
lukewarm  water,  rinsing  weQ  the  soap  ont  of  the  feathers,  and  drying  vttia 
a  very  soft  cloth,  finishing  the  drying  of  the  birds  before  the  fire.  It  is  at 
the  decline  of  summer  when  Canaries  suffer  most  from  the  red  mites.  At 
that  time  the  vermin  are  strong  and  make  sad  havoc  with  the  birds,  whicb 
become  weakly  through  the  moulUng  sickness  when  the  Canaries  require  all 
the  blood  and  rest  they  are  being  robbed  of.  Do  not  use  carbolic  acid  for 
cleaning  your  cages.  Yoa  ml^rht  destroy  the  birds  and  injure  the  wizework 
of  the  cages.  Alum  solution  might  be  used  with  beneficial  effect  to  wash  tho- 
cages  with,  but  when  the  crevices  beoome  dry  the  vermin  will  again  take 
refuge  therein,  whereas  the  odl  will  prevent  the  vennin  living  in  the  crevices^ 

LnCKRNB  (0'S^Ireland).~Lnoen»  will  be  found  too  great  a  risk  of  bein|^ 
damage  by  frost  if  sown  in  October ;  it  is  best  sown  in  May  under  tha 
directions  as  given  in  this  Journal.  May  32nd,  1879,  page  388.  On  gravelly 
soil  tho  land  should  be  broken  by  the  subsoil  plough  below  the  depth  of 
ordinary  ploughing,  otherwise  the  roots  of  the  plant  oannot  go  down,  and 
will  not  succeed. 

Aj<nfi  ABOUT  Hive  (,F.  T.,  DaUUm). —TbB  ants,  attracted  by  yonr  synqi^ 
bottle,  feed  at  yonr  expense,  but  this  la  the  extent  of  the  miachief,  (or  tlM^ 
are  powerless  to  injure  the  bees.  Yon  may  by  soaking  a  string  in  r«y*<B«^ 
oU  and  tying  a  pieoe  round  each  leg  of  the  hive  stand  stop  their  visits  prstfa[ 
effectually  ;  while  placing  each  leg  of  the  stand  in  a  garden  pot  saucer  or 
water  will  absolutely  checkmate  them,  but  many  bees  by  this  plan  are  likelj 
to  get  drowned. 

Cboppikg  Land  (/.  W.  Z).).— if  you  oonld  find  a  ready  sale  for  Incenw 
you  ma^  grow  it  with  profit  in  the  following  manner :— Plough  and  press  the 
present  oat  eddish,  sow  S  cwt.  Peruvian  guano,  or  4  cwt.  dissolved  bones  per 
acre,  and  three  bushels  of  rye  Innaediately  after  the  presser,  tbm  work  it  in 
together  by  the  harrows,  and  in  the  sfiring  sow  SO  lbs.  per  acre  of  laoerna 
seed,  and  drag  or  harrow  the  land  sufficient  to  bury  the  seed.  The  crop  <^ 
lucerne  would  be  ready  to  cut  several  times  the  next  year.  If  there  is  uo 
sale  for  lucerne  as  green  fodder,  then  plough  and  sow  the  oat  eddish  next 
spring  with  four  bushels  of  early  field  peas  per  acre,  drilled  14  inches  apart*, 
and  sow  behind  the  drill  the  same  dieesing  as  above  stated  and  harrow  in» 
The  land  will  then,  if  clean,  be  In  good  order  for  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barlsy. 
The  next  year,  if  not  cleant  make  an  autumn  fallow  after  the  peas  are  oO. 
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BEMABKS. 

17th.— Rather  dull  day*  but  on  the  whola  fair ;  dull  evening ;  sUgfal  nin  in 

night 
18th.— Slight  drizzle  in  morning ;  fair  afternoon  and  evening. 
19th.— Rather  dull  morning,  very  slight  shqwcr  in  middle  of  the  day ;  <i«^<» 

afternoon,  with  a  little  sunshine. 
20th^— Cloudy  morning ;  fine  bright  afternoon ;  rather  overcast  at  night. 
21st.— Generally  overcast  but  fair ;  slighn  shower  about  10  PJf. 
22nd.— Beautifully  fine  day  throughout,  but  rather  oool;  sUMrmy  wind  in 

night. 
23rd.— Miserably  wet  all  day,  except  for  a  short  interval  in  the  morning^ 

when  there  was  a  glimpse  of  sunshine ;  stormy  with  heavy  rain  in 

night. 
Mean  of  barometrio  readings  above  that  of  last  week,  and  also  most  of 
the  thermometric  means  are  higher  than  last  week,  the  exceptions  being  the 
maximum  temperature  in  sun  and  in  shade,  which  are  rather  lonv-er.  There 
has  not  been  much  sunshine  during  the  week,  but  we  have  had  on  the  whole 
fair  autumnal  weather.— G.  J.  Sykons. 


OOVRNT  QABDEN  MARKET.- SXPTEICBBB  S4. 

Vert  little  alteration  to  quote  this  week.    Supplies  aomswhat  ^iHng  off 
with  a  quiet  trade. 
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NOTES  ON  PEACH  TREES. 

^^REPARATIONS  will  now  be  neceisaiy  i^ere 
gl^i^  very  early  forcing  of  the  Peach  is  carried 
out.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  in  tiie  early 
house  will  be  foHing  fast,  an  indication  that 
the  pnmine  and  cleaning  season  will  shortly 
be  8t  hand.  This  work  should  always  be 
attended  to  at  the  first  opportunity  after 
the  foliage  has  fallen.  Cleaning  the  house  is  an 
important  point,  especially  if  it  is  infested  with 
jQfisHf  bug.  Too  little  importance  is  often  attached 
to  this  operation,  and  if  the  woodwork  appears  clean 
washing  is  conaidared  unnecessary.  Whether  the 
bo«e  Teqntree  fianiting  or  not  is  best  determined  by  eaoh 
coihivator  ;  if  it  is  infested  with  bug  we  stronely  recommend 
the  applicntioii  of  paraffin,  which  has  already  had  its  pro- 
perties as  a  sure  kiDer  of  that  insect  advanced  in  the  Journal. 
For  eradicating  bug  it  is  certainly  preferable  to  painting. 
Even  if  the  house  soould  need  painting  afterwards  and  bug 
exists,  by  all  means  wash  the  woodwork  and  every  part 
of  the  wire  trellis  first  with  pure  paraffin.  The  odour, 
which  may  be  objectionable,  will  not  remain  long,  as  it  is 
very  volatile,  and  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  plant. 
The  walls  must  be  washed  with  spirits  of  salts  dihited  with 
water,  care  being  taken  that  the  mixture  does  not  oome  in 
contact  with  the  trees.  The  trees  should  next  be  washed, 
at  least  the  old  wood,  wrth  paraffin  diluted  with  water ;  a 
safe  recipe  will  be  fomid  in  Mr.  William  Taylor's  article  on 
page  146.  The  house  and  the  trees  being  cleaned,  the 
surface  soil  must  be  removed  and  replaced  with  fresh  soil. 
If  no  insects  exist  the  house  can  be  cleaned  in  the  ordinary 
way.  We  see  no  advantage  in  painting  the  trees  with  a 
mixture  of  clay^  soot,  lime^  &c.,  which  is  frequently  done ; 
it  10  soon  waoied  off  when  syringing  commences,  and 
oikly  settleB  on  the  downy  skin  of  -&e  Peach.  Soft  soap 
orOishurst  conipomid  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as 
the  paint  referred  to. 

It  IS  unneoessary  to  describe  iramerous  varieties  of  Peaches, 
as  the  best  are  so  well  known  both  for  early  as  well  as  for 
general  purposes.  Lord  Napier  Nectarine  is  well  spoken  of 
for  the  early  house  by  those  who  have  fruited  it.  The  old 
Brugnon  Nectarine  (syn.  Red  Roman)  is  a  good  reliable 
variety  for  early  work ;  it  stands  forcing  well.  The  fruit  is 
of  fair  size  and  good  colour  when  ripe.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  grown  so  much  as  it  deserves. 

Lifting  Peach  Trees. — Concerning  this  there  existB  a 
variety  of  opinions ;  nevertheless  the  one  we  advocate  will, 
if  carried  out  according  to  our  ipstruotions,  reward  the 
cultivator  with  a  full  crop  of  fruit  from  his  trees  the 
following  year,  provided  the  wood  is  well  ripened  and  the 
buds  plump,  when  to  all  appearance  the  trees  are  in  good 
condition  it  becomes  necessary  at  times  to  lift  them  for 
the  purpose  of  renovating  the  borders  and  to  check  over- 
luxuriance.  Lifting  is  not  only  beneficial  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  trees  more  ifruitf ul,  but  it  induces  the  pro- 
duction of  healthy  fibrons  •roots.  When  transplanted  at 
the  proper  season  the  trees  slatt  freely  into  growth  when 
required  to  do  -so,  and  give  no  indications  of  having  suffered 
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by  the  operation  they  have  undergone.  We  prefer  lifting 
Peach  trees  in  the  autumn.  It  would  be  difficult  to  set  a 
fixed  time,  as  that  entirely  depends  upon  the  time  the  wood 
becomes  sufficiently  ripe  and  the  buds  matured ;  this  work 
should  be  done,  however,  at  least  a  month  before  the  leaves 
commence  falling.  If  lifted  carefully  the  trees  will  not 
shed  their  leaves  prematurely.  The  trees  soon  commence 
producing  roots  if  they  are  well  S3Tinged  and  the  house  is 
kept  close  for  a  few  days  :  "under  this  treatment  the  trees 
start  earlier  into  growth  than  when  spring-lifting  is  resorted 
to.  Trees  lifted  in  a  dormant  state  have  not  the  chance  to 
produce  roots  and  become  partially  established  before  they 
are  to  be  started  inco  growth.  We  have  frequently  seen 
trees  lifted  in  a  dormant  state  showing  signs  of  injury  in 
the  spring ;  in  many  cases  the  flowers  do  not  properly 
develope  and  are  unfit  for  perfect  fertilisation,  and  the 
fruit  either  falls  in  a  small  state  or  before  the  stoning 
period  is  over,  and  in  some  instances  after  being  started  the 
flower  buds  fall.  We  do  not  'svish  to  say  that  trees  under 
the  latter  mode  oi  lifting  always  present  such  results  as  we 
have  described,  because  it  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  time  the  trees  have  remained  undisturbed  at  the  root^ 
and  the  condition  of  health  the  tree  is  in  at  ithe  time  of 
lifting.  If  the  trees  are  old  and  declining  in  health,  or  the 
roots  of  younger  itrees  are  long  and  fibreless,  <th^  cannot 
make  that  rapid  progress  that  they  would  do  under  the 
eariy-Iifting  system.  They  not  only  make  abundance  of 
fresh  rootlets  before  the  foliage  falls,  birt  are  well  able  to 
produce  strong  and  thoroughly  developed  blooms  and  to 
carry  a  crop  o?  fine  fruits.  We  have  perceived  a  marked 
difference  between  trees  of  the  same  size  and  same  variety, 
the  one  lifted  in  a  dormant  state  and  the  other  when 
oarrying  healthy  foliage,  the  latier  ripening  the  fruitfully  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  the  former.  We  have  already  done 
all  the  Hfting  necessary  in  our  Peaoh  houses,  and  find  the 
earliest^moved  trees  have  made  a  quantity  of  fresh  roots. 

fioTL  AND  Borders. — In  case  the  borders  require  to  be 
renewed  it  will  be  necessary  to  select  some  good  fibiy  loam 
of  rather  a  strong  texture.  Too  frequently  do  we  see  soil 
used  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines  of  a  light  and  sandy  nature, 
whioh  encourages  gross  ueelese  wood  that  will  neither  ripen 
nor  bear  fruit  satisfactorily.  In  this  kind  of  soil  the  roots 
ramble  away  through  the  border  with  great  freedom,  and 
require  to  be  much  more  frequently  lifted,  and  the  trees 
«re  more  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider  and 
mildew  than  when  grown  in  soil  of  a  heavier  nature. 
Experience  teaches  us  that  better  roots  and  fruit  will  be 
prcSiuced  by  trees  planted  in  rather  heavy  soil.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  obtam  suitable  soil  for  Peach  borders, 
especiaHy  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  large  towns.  This  can 
to  a  large  extent  be  remedied  by  adding  clay  in  proportion 
as  the  loam  is  light,  which  in  in  the  best  .possible  condition 
for  incorporating  with  soil  if  previously  exposed  to  frost 
until  it  has  fallen  to  pieces,  and  then  stored  in  readiness. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  is  (too  heavy,  lime  rubbishy 
chaiFooal,  and  wood  ashes  can  be  mixed  with  it.  Should 
the  loam  be  such  as  Peaches  delight  in,  no  additions  will 
be  necessary.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  serious  mistake  to 
add  large  quantities  of  manure  to  the  soil  for  Peaches  and 
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Nectarines.  Bones  are  preferable,  but  even  tbese  are  nnneoes- 
saiy.  Manure  encourages  the  tree  to  make  coarse  sappj  wood. 
Further,  we  have  concluded  that  manure  coming  in  direct 
contact  with  the  roots  causes  to  a  laige  extent  the  production 
of  suckers. 

Old  trees  that  hare  been  established  in  borders  for  a  number 
of  years  and  have  borne  good  or  moderate  crops  of  fruit  will 
deteriorate  when  the  bonier  does  not  contain  that  nourish- 
ment for  the  support  of  the  trees  it  formerly  did.  Each  year 
the  trees  hare  less  food  to  consume,  except  what  may  be  given 
in  the  form  of  top-dressings  or  liquid  manure,  which  in  the 
end  prove  insufficient.  The  old  trees  become  less  vigorous, 
declining  each  year  in  health,  and  at  last  have  to  be  pulled  out 
To  save  this  rooting-out^  at  the  first  symptoms  of  decline  t^e 
roots  should  be  examined  and  the  border  renewed ;  the  trees 
will,  if  not  too  far  gone,  quickly  recover,  and  produce  good 
crops  for  several  years  afterwards.  If  old  trees  be^me 
thoroughly  injured  through  careless  treatment  and  they  com- 
mence to  decay  near  the  pith  no  after  treatment  wHl  restore 
them.  This  can  be  perceived  as  soon  as  the  trees  commence 
growth  by  the  silvery  cast  the  foliage  presents,  and  in  many 
instances  the  first  leaves  turn  yellow  ana  fall  off.  Replanting 
with  fresh  trees  is  then  the  only  course  that  can  be  adopted. 

Turning  again  to  Peach  borders,  we  cannot  see  the  use  of 
such  deep  and  large  borders  as  are  generally  made.  The 
border,  of  course,  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  size  of  the 
trellis  the  trees  have  to  cover.  Making  large  borders  inside 
and  out  is  an  unnecessary  expense  and  trouble.  If  deemed 
prudent  to  have  the  roots  inside  there  is  in  most  cases  sufficient 
room,  and  often  more  than  is  needed,  without  making  large 
borders  outside  as  well.  We  find  borders  18  inches  deep 
ample  whether  inside  or  out»  and  rather  than  make  large 
boraers  we  would  lift  the  trees  periodically  and  renew  sm^ 
borders  when  the  soil  becomes  exnausted. — W.  Babdnsy. 


HARDY  PERENNIALS. 


Whatbveb  have  been  the  failures,  and  they  have  been 
many  this  season  in  the  flower  garden,  the  established  hardy 
perennial  plants  may  be  pointed  to  as  having  been  eminently 
successful.  True,  they  are  a  little  behind  their  usual  time  of 
flowering,  but  when  they  do  come  they  are  just  as  bright  and 
equally  as  florif erous  as  in  an  ordinary  season ;  in  fact»  when 
contrasted  with  the  rest  of  the  flower  ga^en  thej  look  brighter 
and  more  beautiful  than  ever  they  did,  and  I  believe  they 
have  gained  substantial  ground  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
For  ti^ose  who  contemplate  growing  these  interesting  plants 
.  now  is  a  good  time  to  make  preparations  for  a  beginning ;  and 
as  there  is,  if  success  is  to  be  secured,  a  great  deal  to  be  thought 
-of  and  more  to  be  done,  I  would  advise  that  there  be  no  delay, 
at  least  in  the  thinking  part  of  the  business ;  and  as  many 
people  will  feel  a  relief  in  getting  rid  of  their  unsatisfactory 
summer  bedding,  there  need  not  be  much  hesitation  about 
clearing  it  out  of  the  way  at  once,  and  so  get  rid  of  an  eyesore 
and  commence  with  fresh  interest  and  new  ideas.  But  there 
must  be  no  half-and-half  sort  of  work.  Perennial  plants  with 
a  few  exceptions  do  not  look  well  in  formal  beds.  It  will  not  do 
to  merely  clear  away  Altemantheras,  &c.,  and  plant  a  Michael- 
mas Daisy  or  an  Evening  Primrose  in  their  places.  Keep  some 
of  the  formal  beds  if  you  will ;  if  they  look  dingy  and  unsatis- 
factory this  year,  they  have  looked  bright  and  have  had  many 
admirers  before,  although  there  is  no  doubt  we  have  had  too 
much  of  them  boUi  in  point  of  taste  and  convenience.  There 
is  no  objection  to  the  perennials  taking  the  place  in  our  hearts 
-which  Uie  ephemeral  carpet-bedders  have  for  a  time  mono- 
polised, but  they  must  not  be  substituted  for  them  in  the 
-middle  of  the  lawn ;  their  general  position  requires  to  be  de- 
iermined  by  a  true  artist^  so  that  they  may  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  instead  of  being  a  blot  on  it  as  many  of  the 
formal  beds  undoubtedly  are.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
our  taste  would  improve  in  such  matters  if  we  were  fiivoured 
with  brighter  skies  and  warmer  air ;  but  in  the  general  dulness 
and  the  almost  superabundance  of  foliage  surrounding  our 
country  houses  a  bit  of  bright  colour  is  cheering,  and  very 
often  general  effect  is  sacrificed  for  a  local  whim. 

The  site  being  determined  on  for  a  patch  of  miscellaneous 
hardy  perennial  it  must  have  a  background  of  shrubs,  and, 
indeed,  the  spot  likely  to  be  selected  is  almost  certain  to  have 
shrubs  on  one  side  of  it  it  the  grounds  have  been  tastefuUy 
planned.  Straight  outlines  should,  I  think,  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible,  although  in  my  own  case  they  are  straight 
on  both  sides ;  but  I  have  the  advantage  of  a  good  belt  of 


shrubs,  mostly  Rhododendrons  of  informal  growth,  at  the  back, 
and  the  front  has  pillars  and  arches  covered  with  climbers  not 
too  closely  kept»  which  answer  the  double  purpose  of  joining 
the  borders  to  a  strictly  geometrical  garden  and  breaking  the 
monotony  of  the  straight  lines.  I  should  not  of  my  own  choioe 
select  this  spot  for  htadj  perennials,  but  it  has  its  advantages, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  its  comparative  security  from  rough 
winds. 

Soil  and  drainage  are  important  items  in  growing  these  as 
well  as  all  other  plants.    It  is  better,  I  think,  to  err  rather  on 
the  side  of  lightness  and  porosity  than  the  reverse,  and  it 
should  not  be  over-rich  with  vegetable  matter.    Common  gar- 
den soU  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well  if  it  is  moderately 
light ;  a  good  dose  of  lime  will  improve  it  if  it  is  so  rich  in 
humus  as  to  make  slugs  and  worms  troublesome.    For  those 
who  have  the  choice  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  good  pro- 
portion of  peat ;  and  as  I  could  have  it  for  the  carting,  I  took 
advantage  of  this  and  put  a  good  spit  of  peat  on  the  top  of  the 
border,  and   then  dug  it  over,  bringing  the  surface  of  the 
natural  soil  mostly  to  the  top.    Slugs  and  snails  are  the  worst 
enemies  of  many  of  the  choice  herbaceous  plants,  and  peat 
does  not  harbour  them.    Where  peat  is  not  easy  to  procure  a 
quantity  of  gritty  material  should  be  used.    The  majority  of 
the  plants  delight  in  soil  which  is  not  heavy ;  the  few  ex- 
ceptions can  have  loamy  soil  added  at  the  time  of  planting, 
and  hardly  any  of  them  will  survive  in  a  soil  which  does  not 
admit  the  water  to  pass  freely  through  it.  The  ground  being  pre- 
pared, October  is  a  very  good  time  to  plant  some  of  the  hardier 
species  if  they  can  be  obtained  in  a  suitable  condition,  they 
will  then  become  established  and  make  a  little  root  growth 
before  winter.    Those  which  are  puny  or  of  doubtful  hardi- 
ness had  better  be  kept  in  pots,  whero  they  can  be  sheltered  if 
necessary  tiU  spring.    Where  there  are  established  plants  to 
be  divided,  and  wMch  readily  increase  by  division,  autumn  is 
the  best  time  for  many  of  them,  and  the  length  and  habit  of 
the  herbaceous  stems  is  a  great  guide  for  placing  tfaem  in 
suitable  positions.      Many  of  them,  as  Aconitum  autamnale 
and  Veronica  virginica,  are  of  tall  and  sJender  growth  and 
take  but  little  lateral  room  ;  others  are  wide-spreading,  as  the 
Japanese  Anemones,  Funkias,  and  some  of  the  (Enotheras,  and 
will  bear  looking  at  all  round  ;  others,  again,  though  growing 
rather  tall  when  established  need  to  be  close  to  the  eye  for  due 
appreciation,  as  Tricyrtis  hirta. 

All  these  and  many  other  points  press  themselves  on  our 
notice  when  re-arranging  plants  in  autumn,  but  some  of  them 
aro  liable  to  slip  our  memory  during  the  winter.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  for  even  a  practised  hand  to  arrange  a  perennial 
border  rieht  off,  so  that  the  ground  may  be  fairly  covered 
without  uie  plants  being  too  much  in  lines  or  in  other  ways 
too  stiff-looking.  The  known  habit  of  the  plant  is  then  a 
great  assistance  in  this  part  of  the  work,  and  every  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  it.  I  must  insist  on  perennial  borders  being 
strictly  confined  to  perennials,  not  necessarily  to  herbaceous 
plants,  but  shrubs  and  half-hardy  plants  must  be  excluded. 
Those  who  recommend  such  barbarous  mixtures  cannot  know 
much  of  the  inexhaustible  beauties  of  a  collection  of  hardy 

Eirennials.  If  you  complain  of  the  flowers  going  off  and 
aving  blank  spaces,  have  the  early-flowering  plants  in  one 
part  of  your  garden  and  the  late-flowering  plants  in  another, 
then  if  you  only  love  them  for  their  gay  colours  you  need  not 
visit  them  when  these  are  absent. 

There  is  one  difficulty  which  I  cannot  dispose  of  satis- 
factorily with  regard  to  these  plants.  I  don't  like  to  see 
hundreds  of  conspicuous  labels,  and  yet  I  cannot  do  without 
them.  I  may  know  every  plant  by  sight  or  position  n^yself, 
but  there  are  others  who  do  not.  So  far  I  have  used  merely 
a  piece  of  round  stick  with  just  enough  of  the  bark  scraped 
off  to  give  room  for  the  name,  but  even  this  is  objectionable. 
—William  Tatlob. 


COMBINED  CULTURE  OF  GRAPES  AND  PLANTS. 

I  HAVE  thoroughly  proved  the  fallacy  of  the  assertion  that 
Grapes  and  plants  cannot  be  grown  in  the  same  house.  I  have 
cut,  or  shall  cut,  fifty  bunches  from  one  Vine  in  a  small  double 
span  house — «.«.,  a  house  25  by  16,  in  which  I  grow  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  and  twenty  other  kinds  of  plants,  and 
from  four  Vines  planted  only  last  year  in  a  stove  to  occupy 
only  one  side  of  the  house  I  have,  or  shall  this  year,  gather 
about  forty  to  forty-five  bunches ;  yet  I  had  no  firo  heat  from 
May  Ist  to  July  17th,  and  then  only  for  a  few  days,  again  in 
August  and  now  at  nights ;  but  as  uie  house  catches  every  zay 
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of  light  and  sun  and  is  never  shaded  the  temperature  often 
goes  up  to  80^  in  the  daytime,  and  it  gives  wonderful  colour 
and  blooming  qualities  to  plants.  I  fear,  however,  this  is  a 
twice-told  statement  I  may  add  that  as  I  hear  It  is  generaJly 
a  bad  season  for  Begonia  seed,  I  am  willing  to  supply  seed 
at  2#.  6d,  and  1«.  a  packet  to  those  who  apply  before  the  middle 
of  October.  I  am  obliged  to  make  a  chaiY(e,  as  alieady,  owing 
to  notes  about  Strawb^ies,  I  have  had  fifteen  applications  for 
nmners,  besides  promises  made  to  intimate  friends  living  near. 
The  seed  hybridised  from  the  choicest  sorts — 1«.,  Sedeni, 
Vesuyius,  Frcebelli,  Miniata,  Eallista,  Stella,  besides  from  seed- 
lings of  my  own  selected  from  a  great  number.  I  limit  myself 
to  160  packets.— G.  P.  Pbaoh. 


THE  PHLOX  OF  THE  FLORIST. 

TSE  present  season,  notable  as  it  has  been  for  the  many 
failures  with  most  out-of-door  flowers,  has  been  one  especially 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  Phlox  of  the  florist.  Our  selec- 
tion of  these  has  been  in  fine  condition  for  weeks  past,  and  the 
plants  will  continue  with  good  weather  in  beauty  for  some 
weeks  longer.  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  Phloxes  do  better 
than  those  above  alluded  to,  and  the  cultivation  they  have 
recelYed  was  of  the  simplest  character.  It  is  just  one  year 
since  the  larger  plants  were  planted,  tiie  newer  and  some  of 
tiie  older  varieties  on  trial  being  planted  in  spring.  The  way 
these  plants  were  managed  was  as  follows  : — ^The  portion  of 
the  broad  border  they  now  occupy  was  cropped  last  summer 
with  Peas  and  Cauliflowers,  and  when  these  were  cleared  oS.  a 
mixture  of  manure  from  the  stables  and  cowhouses  was  carted 
on  and  the  ground  turned  over  30  inches  deep,  working  the 
manure  in  as  the  work  was  proceeded  with.  In  October  some 
plants  struck  from  cuttings  eighteen  months  previously  were 
lifted,  the  strongest  divid^  and  replanted  in  the  border  pre- 
pared as  above.  The  stems  were  not  cut  down  until  they  had 
decayed  naturally,  and  to  do  this  much  of  the  strength  dis- 
j^yed  by  the  plfuits  this  season  may  reasonably  be  attributed. 
Thrae  old  stems,  worthless  in  one  sense,  as  having  bloomed  at 
the  same  time,  acted  a  Teiy  beneficial  part  in  establishing  the 
plants  in  theur  qaarters  before  winter,  and  in  producing  stronger 
buds  ready  to  start  without  any  check  in  spring.  When  well 
started  at  the  latter  season  the  young  growths  wero  thinned 
out  to  from  three  to  five  of  the  strongest ;  numbers  quite  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  a  display  without  deteriorating  from  the  size  of 
spike  and  quality  of  bloom  from  overcrowding.  At  the  time 
ik  thinning  the  ground  was  also  pointed  over,  and  a  further 
stock  of  young  plants  placed  out,  some  from  ofEsets  and  some 
from  plants  in  pots  ;  a  little  later  on  strong  stakes,  and  3  feet 
above  ground,  were  placed  to  the  plants,  at  Se  same  time  carry- 
ing a  strand  of  matting  loosely  round  each  plant.  Had  the 
season  been  an  ordinary  one  a  surfacing  of  manuro  would  have 
been  given  them  at  this  time. 

The  routine  work  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  consists 
in  tying  loosely  the  growiug  shoots,  and  at  the  last  if  too 
crowded  the  weakest  of  the  shoots  may  require  cutting  out.  If 
any  heads  or  spikes  are  wanted  for  exhibiting  shading  must  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  keep  the  colours  pure  and  Sie  heads 
entire.  Rain  and  sunshine,  or  even  a  dewy  night  followed  by 
a  sonny  day,  causes  uuprotected  flowers  to  &de  early,  light 
shades  to  become  dirty-looking,  and  darker  shades  to  look 
streaky  and  wanting  in  purity  of  colour.  Thero  is  no  better 
mode  of  shading  than  extemporising  glass  covers  with  old 
sashes,  but  newspapers  or  calico  may  be  made  the  most  of 
where  glass  cannot  be  obtained.  The  plants  can  be  lifted  and 
potted  and  placed  under  glass,  without  any  damage  being  done 
to  either  plant  or  flower  provided  that  plenty  of  water  is  sup- 

flied.  The  Phlox  is  a  most  accommodating  plant.  In  spring 
had  some  ofiEsets  from  a  gardener.  By  the  time  these  oflEsets 
were  planted  in  the  piece  of  ground  beside  the  others  they 
were  looking  most  unsatisfactory,  but  notwithstanding  I  have 
some  excellent  heads  of  bloom  developing  just  now  on  most  of 
these.  It  proves  to  be  a  ready  means  of  obtaining  the  early- 
flowering  section  at  the  same  time  as  the  late  varieties ;  and  as 
the  lighter-coloured  varieties  in  the  early-flowering  section  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  same  shades  in  the  late  varieties  this  is 
a  matter  of  some  importance.  The  same  end  can  be  gained  by 
striking  cuttings  in  spring  and  growing  and  flowering  them  in 
pots,  but  this  necessitates  an  extra  amount  of  trouble. 

Phlox  cuttings  can  be  struck  successfully  at  any  season  of 
the  year ;  the  main  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  not  to  subject 
Ihem  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  cause  the  shoots  to  draw  up  spindly. 
The  spring  season  is  the  only  time  heat  is  xequired  in  order  to 


induce  them  to  root  freely.  Plants  in  their  second  season  pro- 
duce the  flnest  heads  of  bloom.  After  the  third  yearns  growth 
the  plants  will  requiro  dividing  as  previously  directed.  The 
names  of  varieties  which  are  the  flnest  at  present  in  flower  here 
are  Chanzy,  Princess  Louise,  Bryan  Wynne,  Coccinea,  Souvenir 
de  Berryer,  David  Syme,  Andrew  Borrowman,  Madame  Andiy, 
Lothair,  Mons.  C.  Turner,  Roi  des  Blanches,  Thomas  Ormiston, 
White  Lady,  Lady  Middleton,  John  Baillie,  Lilacina,  MrSi 
Hunter,  and  Lady  Napier.  Other  desirable  varieties  aro  Mrs. 
Laing,  Amabilis,  Madame  Moisset^  Miss  Macrae,  D.  P.  Laird, 
Duchess  of  Athole,  Perfection,  Purple  Emperor,  and  Mrs. 
Doig. 

The  directions  given  above  have  been  intended  for  those 
desirous  to  obtain  spikes  for  exhibition,  but  Phloxes  are  amongst 
the  best  late-flowering  border  plants  in  cultivation.  In  borders 
which  hare  not  been  trenched  for  a  number  of  years  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  a  mixture  of  dung  and  loam  to  the  soil.  Thero  is 
yet  another  use  they  may  with  great  advantage  be  put  to, 
and  that  is  for  the  decoration  of  large  conservatories.  These 
may  for  this  purpose  be  either  grown  from  offsets  or  from  cut- 
tings in  their  second  year.  About  five  shoots  to  a  plant  aro 
sufficient^  and  aU  sprayey  growths  must  be  removed  from  the 
plants.  Pots  9  inches  in  diameter  are  a  good  size  to  grow  them 
m,  and  a  mixture  of  three  parts  loam  to  one  of  decayed  manure 
a  good  soil.  Liquid  manure  must  be  supplied  them  when  the 
pots  become  filled  with  roots. — B.  P.  Bbothbbstok. 


DEFECTIVE  VINE  BORDERS. 

The  season  of  1879  will  long  be  remembered  for  deficiently 
coloured  Grapes,  perfect  colour  being  quite  the  exception 
amongst  black  varieties  this  year.  Although  the  bunches  and 
berries  may  be  large,  if  colour  is  wanting  more  than  half  their 
attraction  is  absent,  and  although  they  may  be  very  well 
flavoured  they  will  fail  to  obtain  that  approbation  at  table 
which  most  gardeners  desire.  W<(nt  of  colour  in  Grapes  may, 
I  think,  be  attributed  to  many  causes.  Sometimes  the  gardener 
may  be  to  blame,  very  often  not.  Ko  man  would  produce 
badly  coloured  fruit  intentionally.  Still  there  are  mistakes 
in  practice.  Air  is  generally  only  admitted  to  vineries  in  any 
quantity  when  the  sun  is  bright  There  has  been  little  of  the 
latter  this  summer,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  in  many  vineries 
where  the  fruit  has  not  coloured  ventilation  may  not  have" 
been  efficiently  attended  to  at  the  time  when  it  was  most 
required.  If  Grapes  need  fresh  air  to  assist  in  colouring  them 
in  hot  sunny  weather,  they  need  it  equally  as  much  in  sunless 
weather.  The  best  coloured  Grapes  we  ever  had  was  in  a  year 
noted  for  its  want  of  sun,  and  the  worst  for  colour  we  ever 
had  was  in  an  unusually  bright  season.  In  both  cases  air 
was  admitted  liberally,  and  in  the  dull  season  after  colouring 
was  commenced  the  ventilators  were  opened  just  as  freely  as 
if  the  sun  had  been  shining. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  deficiency  of  sun  heat  will  seldom 
cause  Grapes  to  fail  in  colouring,  providing  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  is  kept  in  a  proper  state  to  assist  colouiing  during 
that  period.  Heavy  cropping  must  be  aroided,  and  ti^e  Vines 
should  be  in  a  fairly  robust  state  of  health,  or  the  cause  of  not 
colouring  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere.  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  thii^  that  imperfect  borders  have  a  great  influence 
in  causing  Grapes  to  colour  badly.  In  many  instances  I 
believe  it  is  the  sole  cause,  and  now  that  we  have  seen  the 
bottom  of  the  border  in  which  our  Vines  were  growing,  which 
failed  to  colour  their  fruit,  we  fully  believe  it  was  here  the 
mischief  rested.  It  is  very  well  to  give  Vines  plenty  of  water 
and  to  have  abundance  of  roots  in  a  rich  surface  dressing,  but 
if  the  foundation  of  the  border  is  not  right  deficient  colour 
will  be  the  result  until  this  has  been  rectified. 

We  have  secured  fair  crops  of  Grapes  out  of  one  of  the 
vineries  here  for  several  years,  but  they  have  never  been  so 
vigorous  as  we  desire ;  fresh  top-dressings  in  which  plenty  of 
roots  formed  appeared  to  put  a  little  extra  life  in  them,  but 
still  they  were  nackward  and  not  much  to  be  depended  upon. 
At  last  we  resolved  to  look  to  the  border,  and  found  it  in  as 
bad  a  state  as  could  be  conceived  ;  drainage  there  appeared  to 
be  none,  and  tiie  soil  2  feet  or  more  from  the  surface  was  a 
barren  stiff  mass.  This  was  entirely  removed  to  about  the 
depth  of  3  feet,  stones  and  ashes  were  placed  in  as  drainage, 
and  the  whole  filled  up  with  loam  mixed  with  limestone,  road 
scrapings,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  cowdung.  In  removing 
the  soil  it  was  not  taken  out  indiscriminately,  but  after  dig- 
ging a  trench  along  the  front  about  10  feet  from  the  front 
lights  the  soil  was  worked  away  gradually  with  a  fork,  and  aU 
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the  roots  were  laid  back  and  preser?cd,  but  the  few  which 
were  in  the  old  soil  were  so  destitute  of  fibres  that  most  of 
them  were  cut  back  to  2  or  3  feet  from  the  base  of  the  stem. 
From  these  cuts  many  young  rootlets  will  be  emitted  that  will 
be  of  much  more  service  to  the  Vines-  in  good  soil  than  the  old 
ones  were  in  bad.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  underatood  Uiat 
these  Vines  were  not  wholly  lifted,  as  a  strip  along  the  front 
of  the  house  about  IS  inches  in  widtk  where  the  soil  waa 
sweeter  and  contained  many  roots  was  left  without  doing 
much  to  it.  This  will  keep  the  Vines  from  sustaining  any 
severe  injury  until  the  young  roots  have  penetrated  the  new  soil, 
and  after  that  the  old  soil  will  be  harmless.  I  may  also  state 
that  these  Vines  were  lately  relieved  of  their  fruit  but  still 
setain  their  foliage,  and  we  hope  that  this  will  induce  the 
young  roots  to  find  their  way  into  the  new  soil  before  the 
winter,  when  they  will  be  ready  to  help  the  Vines  iato  growth 
next  year. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  are  of  opinion  the  present  is  the 
best  of  all  times  to  make  alterations  of  this  kind,  and  pro- 
viding the  soil  was  not  entirely  removed  from  the  roots,  as 
above  indicated,  we  would  just  be  as  much  inclined  to  treat 
Vines  on  which  the  fruit  was  hanging  as  those  without  it. 
Much  cow  or  horse  dung  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  Vine 
borders  as  a  rule,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  little  is  necessaiy 
in  renewing  borders  to  give  the  old  Vixxes  a  stimulant — M. 


CARNATIONS  AND  FICOTEES.— No.  9. 

As  all  plants  will  or  should  be  layered  by  this  time  the  only 
attendance  they  require  will  be  to  water  the  crowns  from  a 
rose  when  the  soil  is  dry,  otherwise  the  young  roots  of  the 
layers  near  the  surface  are  liable  to  suf^  injury.  I  have 
generally  noticed  that  plants  which  have  to  make  second  roots 
are  frequently  affected  by  canker.  Prepare  a  compost  for 
planting  the  layers  in  when  rooted  ;  that  which  I  employ  for 
this  purpose  is  formed  of  three  parts  maiden,  soil — the  top  spit 
from  a  pasture  will  do — one  part  of  burnt  refuse,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  leaf  soil  added.  If  the  soil  is  very  strong  I  add  a 
quantity  of  sand,  not  otherwise.  For  single  plants  or  two 
small  layers  1  employ  pots  3  inches  in  diameter ;  3^-inch  pots 
being  suitable  for  two  large  or  ihiee  small  layers.  I  run  the 
soil  uirough  a  half -inch  riddle,  carefully  picking  out  all  earth- 
worms and  wireworms. 

Potting  may  be  commenced  at  once,  if  done  earlier  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  weather  proves  mild  and  the  plants 
become  root-bound.  It  is  important  that  the  drainage  is  good, 
placing  a  little  fibre  or  a  few  half-decayed  leaves  over  it  in 
order  to  prevent  the  soil  from  I'unning  amongst  the  crocks. 
Clean  the  layers  from  all  decayed  foliage,  making  the  cut  when 
separated  from  the  parent  plant  at  the  first  joint  below  where 
the  cut  has  been  made  when  layering.  If  cut  at  a  joint  more 
roots  will  be  formed  during  the  winter  months.  Plant  the 
layers  near  the  inside  edge  of  the  pots,  as  the  sooner  the  roots 
of  the  plants  reach  the  side  of  the  pot  the  better.  Be  sure  to 
wash  the  pots  and  crocks  before  using  them,  and  any  new  pota 
before  being  used  should  be  well  soaked  in  w^ater.  After  being 
potted  a  gentle  watering  with  a  fine  rose  will  be  required, 
and  then  the  plaats  may  be  placed  in  a  frtime  facing  east  or 
west,  closing  the  frame  for  a  few  days,  after  which  time  the 
plants  may  be  left  exposed,  only  protecting  them  from  drench- 
ing rains. 

At  the  end  of  October  or  first  week  in  November  they  should 
be  placed  in  their  winter  quarters^  For  this  purpose  I  find 
frames  about  5  or  6  feet  wide  with  lights  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches 
in  width  the  host ;  the  frames  placed  on  a  bed  of  ashes.  Be 
careful  when  placing  the  pots  in  the  fjsime  to  examine  them 
carefully,  as  it  will  fi-equently  happen  that  the  slugs  will  make 
thfi  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the^  pot  a  residence.  As  many  of  the 
seed-pods  will  not  be  ripe  when  the  layers  are  taken  oS.  it 
will  be  well  to  leave  a  shoot  on  the  plants  bearing  pods  to 
keep  the  sap  moving.  As  the  seed-pods  ripen  they  should 
each  one  be  rolled  up  in  a  piece  of  soft  paper,  otherwise  the 
pods  when  full  of  seed  are  liable  to  bur^t,  in  which  case  the 
seed  would  become  mixed.  To  show  how  necessary  it  is  to 
keep  a  registry  of  the  crosses,  I  may  say  that  some  few  years 
ago  I  hybridised  some  plants  for  a  friend  of  mine.  Two  very 
fine  varieties  bore  a  number  of  pods.  The  seed  was  sown  In 
the  usual  way ;  there  was  a  good  stock  of  plants,  but  not  one 
good  variety  amongst  them.  Had  this  occurred  in  mixed 
seed  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  tell  what  variety  had 
produced  them ;  but  knowing  it  by  the  registry  will  prevent 
mo  from  using  these  varieties  as  seed-bearers  again.    Loosen 


the  stems  of  all  the  seed-bearing  plants,  remove  the  petals  ft 
few  at  a  time,  and  pull  oft  one  of  thA.  segments  of  the  calyx 
so  that  the  wet  may  not  lodge  there. 

Plants  m  Beds, — Layering  amongst  these  ought  to  be  com- 
pleted ;  any  stools  which  have  not  been  layered,  if  intended 
to  stand  for  another  year  should  have  the  old  leaves  tcimmed 
qS.  the  shoots  as  if  for  layering,  pegged  down,  and  covered. 
with  soil,  pressing  it  firmly  amongst  Uie  shoots.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  give  the  plants  a  watering  with  lime-  water,  which 
will  generally  expel  the  worms  fnom  the  roots.  Plants  or  stools 
can  be  removed  now,  whilst  beds  of  new  layexs  ean  be  planted 
where  required.  The  best  plan  is  to  plant  them  L8  inches  from 
row  to  row,  and  12  inches  apart  in  the  rows  ;  in  this  niMinfty 
two  rows  form  a  bed  say  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  which  is  very 
convenient  for  weeding,  watering,  layering,  &c. 

Seedlings. — Potting  should  be  finished  at  once.  Place  them, 
in  pots  the  same  as  layers,  wintering  them  in  frames  in  Uie 
usual  way.  Where  seedlings  are  intended  to  be  planted  in  tlia 
open  a  crop  of  Potatoes  or  Carrots  should  have  bieen  grown,  as 
they  bring  away  with  them  the  Camation^s  great  enemy  the 
wireworm.  If  the  soil  has  been  manured  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  manure  it  again,  but  dig  it  deeply,  breaking  the  soil 
fine,  and  if  light  adding  to  it  road-scrapings  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ;  whilst  if  strong  some  burnt  rubbish  may  be  added. 
Be  particular  in  looking  out  for  slugs,  as  they  are  vezj  de- 
structive at  this  time  both  amongst  seedlings  and  layers  when 
planted  in  the  ground ;  they  eat  out  the  pith  where  the  cut 
has  been  made.  Any  plants  which  may  have  lost  their  centres 
should  be  examined  carefully  for  the  rose-borer,  which  in 
some  situations  is  very  destructive,  boring  as  they  do  lig^t 
down  the  centre  of  the  plant.  Destroy  them  whenfiver  found. 
— Geobqe  Rudd. 


THE  AJSSOCIATION  HORTICOLE  LYONNAISB. 

Haviito  been  frequently  invited  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  Jury 
at  the  great  autumn  Show  of  the  Association  Horticole  Ljonnaise 
at  Lyons,  I  this  yeM*  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  mnclT  pleased 
with  what  I  saw.  The  Exhibition  took  place  on  the  11  tb,  1 2th,  19t^ 
14th,  and  15th  September  in  the  Place  Macaud,  one  of  the  publio 
squares  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and  was  partly  under  oaaras 
and  partly  in  the  open  air,  the  square  being  enclosed  by  a  cheap 
fence  for  the  occasion.  One  thing  struck  me  on  entering  the 
show  ground — namely,  the  small  expenses  incurred  in  producing 
the  exhibits  and  in  the  getting-up  of  tne  Show.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  plants  were  small  in  comparison  with  what  we  see  at  our 
English  shows,  but  I  should  hardly  like  to  sav  that  there  was  leas 
skill  displayed  in  their  cultivation;  for  altnough  they  did  not 
represent  extraordinary  horticulture  as  many  of  our  euiibits  do, 
they  were  in  every  way  satisfactory  as  examples  of  ordina^  hois 
ticuiture.  There  were  quantities  of  Pahns,  Caladiums,  (5oleii% 
Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  and  other  greenhouse  plants,  not  large  bnt 
unexceptional  in  point  of  quality ;  also  Dahlias^  Phloxes,  Cama^ 
lions,  and  Pyrethrums  among  out-of-door  plants,  and  indeed  almost 
every  flower  of  the  season  that  is  recognised  and  grown  in  English 
gardens.  There  were  also  fine  oollections  of  Conifers,  and  Hbllies 
were  better  than  we  had  ever  before  seen  them  in  France. 

Among  fruits  the  Pears  were  numerous  and  fine,  the  Apples 
less  numerous  and  poor.  I  have  always  thought  that  France  is  a 
long  way  behind  us  in  the  Apples,  and  this  exhibition  confirmed 
that  opinion.  There  were  two  seedling  Pears  exhibited  which  so 
far  as  one  could  judge  by  appeamnces  seemed  fruit  of  gieafe 
promise  ;  the  one  named  Notaire  liiepin,  something  of  the  shape  of 
Benrr^  Diel,  said  to  be  in  season  from  January  to  March,  and  tha 
other  Notaire  Bonnafond,  nearer  in  character  to  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  ripening  from  December  to  February.  There  were 
also  other  novelties  among  Pears,  but  such  were  of  less  striking 
appearance.  One  seedling  Peach,  Victoria  Thorine,  which  might 
be  compared  to  a  very  fine  Gallande,  looked  very  tempting.  The 
collections  of  vegetables  and  salads  were  of  the  rerr  OTSt  order. 

Cut  specimens  of  hardy  flowering  shmba  and'  herbaceous  plants 
were  also  numerous  and  exceedingly  interaeting  ftrom  iJie  tasteful 
manner  in  which  they  were  arranged.  The  est  Boses  wene  a 
leading  feature  of  the  Show,  and  I  was  mnck  pleased  with  the 
display.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  that  X  can  see  to 
compare  their  exhibits  under  this  head  witJit  oum ;  it  would  be 
like  comparing  prize  cattle  with  cattle  fed  for  domestic  use.  As 
before  said,  they  ^o  in  for  ordinary,  we  for  extraordinary  horti- 
culture, but  there  is  as  much  diifei'ence  in  point  of  skill  in  culti- 
vation and  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the  competing  collections 
with  them  as  with  us.  One  small  collection  of  Roses  occnpyin|f 
a  semicircular  raised  stage  was  composed  of  good  ordinary  flowers 
such  as  any  industrious  and  skilful  culfcivatop  could  produce 
without  straining  or  lavish  expenditure,  and  they  were  moreover 
arranged  with  exquisite  t^te.  I  looked  again  and  again  with 
intense  satisfaction  on  this  group.  The  otiier  exhibits 
however,  equally  worthy  of  inspection,  son^e  containing  a 
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nomber  of  flowen  of  equal  merit.  l%e  wliole  were  out  wHh  long 
stalks,  the  eocpanded  flowers  being  Barroanded  with  a  profusion  of 
buds,  and  now  ahoHerinff  behind,  now  resting  among,  and  anon 
ziaing  abore  the  beantifnl  masses  of  f oliag^.  Althooeh  the  flowers 
irere  not  nearly  so  large  as  those  met  with  at  our  flower  shows, 
there  was  the  charm  of  Natare  about  them  which  Tiridlj  im- 
pressed me.  All  the  leading  varieties  were  abundantly  represented 
xrom  the  tiny  Lawrenceana  and  Folyantha  (the  latter  with  too 
many  buds  on  a  stem  to  be  counted),  to  the  huge  Paul  Ne^on 
and  the  single  Bugosa  rubra,  with  its  large  round  petals  and  bright 
ecarlet  heps.  The  polyantha  paanerette  is  indeed  a  tiny  gem,  the 
flowers  not  larger  than  those  of  the  White  Banksian,  which  indeed 
it  resembles,  and  is  perhaps  even  more  exquisite  in  outline  and 
arrangement  of  the  petals.  Tea-scented  Roses  were  abundant 
and  of  exeellent  quality.  There  were  also  numerous  seedlings, 
bat  these  were  not  nained.  Hons.  Levet  showed  Ato  seedlings  : 
Ko.  1  a  good  copper-coloured  Bose,  and  No.  2  a  fawn-colourea 
▼ariety,  Iwth  tea-soented,  wete  in  my  opinion  norel  in  colour  and 
of  good  quality.  K.  Lacharme  Showed  a  seedling  between  Victor 
Teidier  and  Sombreuil,  something  in  the  wa;3r  of  Capitaine  Christy, 
which  struck  me  as  good,  sufficiently  distinct,  and  of  vigorous 
habit.  M.  Schwartz  produced  three  seedlings  all  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals.  One,  apparently  the  best  of  the  three,  was  in  the  way  of 
jSlise  Boelle ;  the  next  in  order  of  merit  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  Antoine  Bncher :  and  the  third  a  prettj  pale  pink  yariety  of 
exact  fbrm.  There  was  also  a  prettily  tinted  tea-scented 
;,  net  over-double,  from  liH.  Bambaux  and  Dubreuil  G«ure, 
No.  1. 

The  tent  in  which  the  Boses  were  shown  was  better  ventilated 
than  our  tents  generally  are,  in  fact  it  was  open  on  one  side ;  and 
I  thought  this  an  improvement,  for  the  flowers  remained  fresh 
for  a  long  tim^and  the  odour  was  not  the  odour  of  a  stuffy  tent, 
but  the  natural  odour  of  a  Bose  garden,  and  as  we  stood  admiring 
we  were  conthinaUy  refreshed  b^  the  breezes  from  the  rippling 
Bhone.  The  banquet  in  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  Show 
was  a  very  spiritea  meeting,  and  of  our  many  visits  to  Lyons  this 
ofne  left  on  us  the  strongest  impression  of  the  industry,  mgennity, 
and  skill  of  the  horticulturists  of  that  part  of  Franoe.^WiLLiAH 
PAVLjPteffsJViirierBr,  Waitham  Crom, 


WINTEBING  DAHUA  TUBEBS. 

LiAST  winter  onr  Dahlia  tnbers  wera  covered  up  very  carefully 
cm  acconnt  of  the  severe  weather,  and,  with  the  excepftion  of 
one  tuber,  the  entiie  stock  was  lost.  It  was  not  the  core  taken 
to  have  them  perfectly  seenre  that  caused  the  loss,  but  over- 
agfat  with  refund  to  the  covering.  As  a  preservative  as  much 
of  the  soil  aa  adheies  to  tiie  tubers  when  lifted  is  allowed  to 
lemain  on  them,  merely  allowing  it  to  beoome  dry  before 
oovering  them  np.  The  material  used  for  covering  is  straw, 
and  though  I  have  oo  doubt  now  that  the  Dahlias  would  hove 
been  safe  enough  with  the  amount  at  first  placed  over  ibem, 
as  seed  Potat^  in  the  same  Bhed  wimterod  safely,  still  to 
make  sme  a  veiy  thick  covering  of  straw  was  added.  By  this 
no  doubt  the  Didilias  were  destroyed,  far  when  examining  the 
stock  at  the  end  of  January  or  begiiming  of  Febmaiy  a  white 
mould  was  found  enveloping  them,  caused  by  the  added  strow 
being  slightly  damf> ;  at  least  this  is  the  only  apparent  reason. 
Nothing  better  than  a  coveoriog  of  dry  straw  can  be  had  for 
preserving  the  tubers,  and  we  send  this  warning  ion  others  to 
ascertain  that  the  straw  is  dry,  more  particularly  when  it  is 
placed  thickly  over  them.  Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse  where  it  can 
be  easily  procured  is  a  good  material  for  packing  and  pre- 
serving them  in.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  lift  the  tubers 
before  frost  injures  them,  and  to  dry  them  somewhat  before 
placing  in  their  winter  quarters,  otherwise  no  amount  of  after 
care  will  preserve  the  Btock.^B.  P.  Bbothebston. 


Kobe  Food  at  Less  Coot.^A  manual  on  this  subject 
bas  been  published  by  Ellis  Lever  of  London  and  Man- 
c^iester.  l^e  author  is  Mr.  Leo  Hartley  Grindon,  and  the 
subject  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  speech  delivered 
at  Hawarden  on  Augufft  28th.  The  pamphlet  is  admirably 
written  throughout,  and  has  reference  to  cottage  and  window 
gardening ;  vegetable  and  animal  food,  its  cost  and  production 
at  home  and  aluroad ;  farms  and  cereal  crops,  Covent  Garden 
and  Ck)lnmbia  Markets,  sewage,  cookery,  and  co-operative 
fEuming.  The  benefits  of  cottage  gardening  are  thus  referred 
to: — "Working  men  who  are  encouraged  to  practise  horticul- 
tnre  for  their  own  sakes  and  own  advantage,  both  as  to  pleasure 
and  money  profit,  do  most  certainly  acquire  reputable  and 
exemplary  habits  such  as  no  other  twofold  occupation — busi- 
ness and  pleasure  going  together — can  ever  stimulate  and 
develope  so  well.  They  learn  the  unspeakable  value  of  what 
msny  people  call  by  the  ^meful  name  of  *  idle  time.'    Spare 


pence  are  laid  out  in  seeds  and  plants  instead  of  •annecesssry 
drink  ;  and  a  love  of  simple  and  healthy  recreation  with  the 
spade  and  raike  displaces  all  care  for  &e  hurtful  and  often 
brutalising  sports  which  are  so  frequently  resorted  to,  not  so 
much  from  deliberate  choice  or  natural  inclination  as  through 
want  of  help  towards  a  rational  pastime.  For  sports,  indeed, 
of  a  mean  and  brutalising  character  the  gardener  has  never 
either  leisure  or  disposition.  Explain  the  matter  in  any  way 
you  like,  the  fact  remains  that  the  appearance  before  the 
magistrates  of  a  working  gardener — one  who  gardens  for  him- 
self and  in  his  own  right — is  well  known  to  be  quite  a  pheno- 
menon." And  on  the  strbject  of  flowers  in  hospitals  and  in- 
firmaries we  cite  the  following  : — **Give  the  poor  occupants  of 
these  weary  sick  beds  bread  and  medicine  by  all  means,  bene- 
dictions too  if  inclined  that  way,  bat  give  them  some  flowerB 
as  well.  The  surest  way  to  induce  the  poor  to  believe  that 
they  have  a  *  Father  in  Heaven '  is  to  let  tbem  discover  in  the 
first  place  that  they  have  brothers  and  sisters  upon  earth. 
That  *  flower  missions'  to  hospitals  have  for  some  time  been 
sealously  and  successfully  at  work  we  are  well  aware  ;  but  ask 
of  those  who  superintend  and  manage,  and  they  will  tell  yon 
that  their  want  is  not  opportunity  to  carry  out  their  pious 
designs  btrt  more  flowers  wherewith  to  effectuate  them."  The 
mainial  is  well  worth  reading. 


MESSRS.  SUTTONS'  POTATOES. 

I  AH  not  aware  if  it  is  generally  known,  but  it  certainly 
should  be,  that  there  are  tlnree  varieties  of  Potatoes  bearing 
Messrs.  Suttons*  name  that  are  freer  from  disease  than  any 
other  varieties  that  I  am  acquainted  with  —  viz.,  Suttons' 
-Bedskin  Flourball,  Buttons'  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Buttons' 
Woodstock  Kidney.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  better  season 
than  this  for  indicating  the  weak  points  of  Potatoes.  Unfortu- 
nately the  disease  has  been  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
the  result  being  that  many  that  were  considered  good  varieties 
are  nearly  lost.  This  has  been  the  case  here,  and  according 
to  the  papers  elsewhere  also ;  therefore  those  varieties  which 
have  suffered  the  least  deserve  to  be  noted.  On  this  account 
too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  the  three  named  above, 
as  they  are  all  nearly  disease-proof.  I  am  judging  them  on 
their  own  merits,  as  well  as  comparing  them  with  over  five 
dozen  other  varieties  grown  here  this  season. 

About  the  middle  of  June  we  found  many  diseased  tubers 
amongst  the  early  kidneys.  By  the  middle  of  July  many  varie- 
ties were  badly  spotted  on  the  leaves,  and  as  some  of  the  early 
varieties  were  beginning  to  indicate  ripeness  in  the  haulm 
many  of  them  were  taken  up  with  the  nope  of  saving  them, 
and  some  veiy  fine  tubers  were  taken  up  without  spot  or 
blemish  ;  but  although  they  were  dried  and  i^ored  in  a  suitable 
place  many  rotted  when  they  appeared  peiffecfly  safe.  As  is 
generally  the  case  the  best  went  first ;  notably  Bed  Emperor, 
International  Kidney,  Blanchard,  and  many  others  of  equally 
fine  appearance,  and  all  have  suffered  more  or  less  In  the 
grouna  or  out,  but  the  three  under  notice  were  perfectly  sound 
in  bo*  places.  Bedskin  Flourball  probably  may  become  dis- 
eased in  some  localities,  but  it  is  not  so  here  in  the  garden  nor 
in  a  field  close  by,  where  some  fine  sound  tubers  were  lifted  the 
other  day. 

Magnum  Bonum  is  well  known  to  be  free  from  disease  in 
nearly  all  places,  and  in  this  respect  it  has  surpassed  the  Scotch 
Champion  here,  which  is  said  to  be  wholly  free  from  disease. 
Many  of  the  American  varieties  are  said  to  be  wonderfully  free 
from  disease  in  their  general  character,  but  none  of  them  have 
resisted  ft  so  well  as  Magnum  Bonum  ;  and  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  Woodstock  Kidney,  which  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, as  it  is  such  a  handsome  Tariety,  quite  equalling  in  this 
respect  International  Kidney,  and  •  when  boiled  it  is  much 
superior  to  that.  In  future  these  three  Potatoes  will  be  largely 
grown  here,  as  they  are  good  in  quality,  heavy  croppera,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  disease-resisting. — A  Kitchen  Gardener. 


BOSE  CATALOGUES, 

The  autumnal  flight  of  these  is  just  setting  in.  They  are 
more  interesting  I  think  every  year,  and  certainly  deserve  more 
study  than  they  mostly  meet  with.  Th3  yearly  preparation, 
must  be  a  work  of  considerable  labour.  It  is  told  by,  not  of,  a 
veiy  famous  catalogue  mak^r — note  the  distinction  for  fear  he 
should  charge  me  with  libel — that  nbout  tliis  period  the  involun- 
tary author  retires  from  public  life  ;  a  wliite  glove  is  on  the 
knocker,  and  tmtil  the  prmter  is  done  with  there  is  only  one 
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answer  to  all  inquireis,  He  is  "as  well  as  can  be  expected  t " 
I  have  JQSt  had  the  benefit  of  a  catalogue  from  across  tne  water. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  difference.  The  blending  of 
business  with  information  is  very  graceful.  And  first  of  all 
there  is  a  charming  little  bit  of  true  homage,  '^YiTat  Regina  1 " 
It  is  quite  the  echo  of  our  National  "Rose  Society^s  motto, 
"  What  elegance  of  form,  what  finesse  of  colour,  what  (I  fear  not 
now  always)  delightf  alness  of  odour  I  *'  "  The  Rose  is  of  all  the 
ages,  of  all  the  ranks.  She  queens  it  in  all  the  gardens,  she  forces 
us  to  love  her,  she  chooses  to  be  loved,  and  she  is  loved  with 
love  indeed ;  her  admirers  are  the  most  constant  of  all  the  lovers 
of  horticulture  I "  Then  follows  a  little  bit  of  advice  to  M.M. 
the  amateurs.  I  do  know  that  I  quite  agree  with  it,  at  least  in 
order  to  carry  it  out  Roses  should  be  few  or  gardeners  many. 
As  a  protection  against  the  frost  it  is  suggested  that  the  earth 
should  be  heaped  up  high  round  each  individual  Rose,  and  an 
earth  bank  xnade  the  protector.  The  subject  is  important  in 
the  likelihood  of  a  hard  winter.  I  should  rather  say,  Manure 
well,  and  then  add  as  much  fern  or  such  like  as  you  choose  on 
the  top  of  it.  November  is  shown  to  be  the  month  of  months 
for  transplanting  ;  and  if  this  be  not  done  till  spring  frequent 
waterings  are  stated  to  be  probably  required.  I  notice  amongst 
the  names  a  growing  tendency,  very  advisedly,  to  give  also  Sie 
synonyms — e^,,  Jaune  de  Fortune,  synonym  Beaute  de  Glazen- 
wood.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  will  help  to  keep  the  cata- 
logues clearer.  But  stiU,  O  Belle  France  I  do  not  you  think 
you  could  shorten  7  Two  names  ought  to  be  enough  for  any 
Rose,  and  one  for  preference,  not  as  now  those  endless  souve- 
nirs. The  cover,  as  might  be  expected,  is  of  the  most  rieherehi 
Rose,  and  if  this  meete  the  eye  of  Mons.  L.  B.  Guillot  fils,  I 
beg  to  make  him  my  profound  acknowledgments. — ^A.  C. 


THE  LONDON  PARKS. 


VICTORIA  PARK. 

Fob  some  years  past  the  different  styles  of  bedding  hare 
been^  hero  most  admirably  carried  out,  and  the  park  has 
acquired,  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Mclntyre,  con- 
siderable reputation  in  the  horticultural  world.  The  same 
care  and  teste  are  evident  in  the  arrangements  and  designs 
this  year,  but  unfortunately  the  effects  of  the  dull  wet  season 
are  only  too  apparent  in  the  stunted  grovrth  and  flowerless 
condition  of  many  plants,  thus  giving  a  dreary  unfinished 
appearance  to  beds  that  are  usually  so  bright.  This  is  by 
no  means  surprising,  especially  when  we  consider  that  the 
position  of  this  park  is  one  that  even  in  the  most  favourable 
weather  is  far  from  being  well  adapted  to  the  health  of  plants, 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  poisonous 
vapours  from  numerous  factories.  But  notwithstancuug  these 
disadvanteges  several  beds  were  noteworthy  for  their  elegance 
and  brightness,  and  this  was  particularly  the  case  in  the 
principal  flower  warden.  Most  of  the  long  beds  at  the  back 
were  planted  wiw  Pelargoniums  and  edged  with  Edieverias, 
while  those  in  front  were  occupied  with  the  various  plants 
employed  in  carpet  designs.  One  long  bed  of  Centaurea 
ragusina  and  Verbena  venosa  was  especially  attractive,  and 
another  equally  good  had  a  centre  of  Ageratnms  margined 
with  Centeureas,  the  colours  in  both  instances  forming  a  most 
agreeable  contrast.  Of  the  front  beds  one  near  tiie  outer  side 
was  very  pretty ;  it  was  edged  with  two  rows  of  Echeverias, 
the  groundwork  being  composed  of  Mentha  Pulegium  nbral- 
tarica ;  in  the  centre  a  portion  was  raised,  also  edged  with 
Echeverias ;  and  on  this  was  a  design  in  Altemantheras  and 
Pyrethrums,  relieved  by  a  few  single  specimens  of  Echeveria 
metallica,  Sempervivums,  &c.  Near  the  above  is  a  long  her- 
baceous border,  in  which  the  showy  Tritoma  Uvaria  is  largely 
planted,  intermixed  with  Helianthuses,  Phloxes,  Dahlias,  Vero- 
nicas, Tagetes,  Tropseolums,  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  the  general 
effect  being  bright  and  pleasing,  as  indeed  this  form  of  Adding 
is  almost  invariably. 

Of  the  carpet  designs  in  the  sheltered  portion~of  the  park 
devoted  to  them  the  most  noticeable  were  the  following  : — ^A 
circle  edged  with  Echeverias,  the  ground  of  Hemiaria  glabra, 
in  which  was  a  central  star  of  Mesembryanthemum  cordi- 
f  olium  variegatum,  Altemanthera  amoena,  and  Golden  Fever- 
few. A  six-lobed  bed  was  margined  with  Pyrethrum,  and 
contained  small  designs  of  Altemanthera  amoena  and  Eche- 
verias in  a  ground  of  Mentha.  The  long  scroll  bed  had  a 
margin  of  Echeverias,  a  ground  of  Mentha,  and  a  series  of 
small  raised  panels  of  Altemanthera  amoena,  A.  versicolor,  and 
A.  paronychioides  major,  edged  with  Echeverias.  Pretty,  but 
the  designs,  we  think,  were  too  small.    The  subtropical  plants 


were  generally  rather  weak  and  stunted,  although  one  bed  of 
Wigandia  caracasana  edged  with  Amaranthus  mebmcholicns 
raber  was  well  filled,  and  the  plants  moderately  vigorous. 
Ficnses,  Cannas,  and  Ricinuses  were  also  extensively  planted, 
and  some  of  the  latter  were  in  foir  condition. 

RSOBNT'S  PARK. 

Here  we  also  found  the  ill  efiecto  of  bad  weather  paramoant, 
in  this  case  aggravated  by  the  shade  of  the  trees  which  consti- 
tute the  avenue  leading  across  the  park.  Pelargoniums  pre- 
sented a  most  dreary  flowerless  appearance,  and  only  a  few 
beds  planted  with  carpet  designs  were  at  all  bright  and 
pleasing.  One  of  the  latter,  a  cirole,  conteined  a  central  8|>eci> 
men  Cordyline,  s^jrrounded  by  Altemanthera  paronychioides 
major,  clusters  of  Bedum  glancum  and  Mentha,  in  the  centre 
of  which  were  plants  of  Chamsapeuce  diacantha  and  clumps  of 
the  charming  Nertera  depressa  covered  with  ite  pretty  little 
orange-coloured  berries.  This  bed  was  attractive  and  tasteful 
in  design.  The  oblique  parallel  beds  were  planted  with 
Oenteurea  ragusina  in  the  centre,  next  a  row  of  viola  Tory,  a 
good  dark  purple,  followed  by  Coleus  Yerschaffelti,  Pelargo- 
nium Gold  Leaf,  Altemanthera  magnifica,  and  Antennaria 
tomentosa.  Lobelias  appear  to  have  succeeded  pretty  well 
here  this  season,  for  they  were  flowering  most  profusely  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  The  two  best  varieties  there  were  Emperor 
William  and  pumila  magnifica,  both  with  good  coloured  floweiB 
and  similar  in  habit. — L.  0. 


STRAWBERRY  FORCING. 

I  BKO  to  remind  Mr.  Bardney  that  the  pointe  under  dis- 
cussion between  him  and  me  do  not  relate  to  the  practice  of 
divesting  the  runners  from  the  planto  and  nursing  them  in 
frames,  as  he  now  seeks  to  make  it  appear,  but  to  uiyering  in 
3-inch  pots  verntt  layering  in  the  fruiting  pote.  Does  Mr. 
Bardney  now  repudiate  wluit  he  steted  in  a  leading  article  at 
ppge  1  ?  In  that  article  he  stetes  that  the  system  of  layering 
in  the  fruiting  pote  is  not  onlv  superior  to  the  plan  of  tevering 
the  runners  from  the  parent  planto  and  nursing  them  in  frames, 
but  also  to  "  layering  in  small  pote ; "  and  he  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain that  "  the  planto  are,  among  other  advanteges,  less  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  red  spider  than  when  subject  to  the  ordeal  of 
drying  two  or  three  times  a  day,  as  is  the  case  when  layered  in 
small  pots,"  quite  ignoring  the  fact  that  all  good  cultivators 
plunge  the  small  poto  in  the  soil  previous  to  layering,  and  do 
not  &id  it  necessaiy  to  water  more  than  once  or  twice  a  week. 
If  Mr.  Bardney  has  a  plan  of  his  own  to  recommend  he  need 
not  exaggerate  the  difl^culties  of  his  neighbours'  practice.  If  he 
withdraws  the  above  stetemento  reganling  layering  in  small 
poto  the  dispute  between  us  is  at  an  end.  As  to  Mr.  Thorn* 
son's  practice,  I  merely  mentioned  it  to  afford  Mr.  Bardney  an 
instance  he  seemed  to  desire,  and  now  having  got  it  he  refnins 
from  discussing  the  matter  any  further. — Fobcbb. 

[Good  Strawberries  can  be  grown  by  both  the  modes  alluded 
to.  "  FOBCEB  "  we  know  can  grow  them  wAl  according  to  the 
system  he  advocates,  and  Mr.  Bardney  can  grow  them  equally 
wdl  by  layering  the  runners  in  fruiting  pote.  We  have  seen 
Mr.  Bardney's  plants,  which  are  very  fine. — Eds.] 

DtTBiNa  the  past  four  years,  not  having  accommodation  to 
raise  a  sufficient  stock  of  planto  in  the  usual  way  for  forcing*, 
I  adopted  the  following  plan  and  found  it  answer  admirably. 
When  the  planto  have  fruited  they  are  hardened  off  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  are  turned  out  of  the  poto  and  plunged  in  a 
bed  of  thoroughly  decomposed  material,  such  as  an  old  hotbed 
or  one  composed  of  leaf  soil,  &c.,  where  in  a  short  time  the 
planto  will  produce  vigorous  runners,  which  when  pegged  down 
root  freely  and  in  a  short  time  make  very  strong  crowns. 
They  are  then  raised  and  placed  in  the  fruiting  pots,  the  com- 
post consisting  of  one-half  good  strong  loam,  one-fourth  de- 
cayed cow  manure  with  cru^ed  bones,  the  remaining  part 
soot  and  coarse  sand ;  the  planto  are  then  placed  in  a  frame 
for  a  short  time  and  kept  close.  In  two  weeks  the  lighto  are 
removed,  the  planto  being  well  esteblished.  I  have  found  no 
plan  so  inexpensive  and  so  successful  as  this,  for  the  old  stools 
can  be  utilised  when  the  young  planto  are  removed  and  can  be 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground,  affording  fruit  late  in  the 
season. — ^A.  Campbell. 


Having  read  with  interest  all  that  has  been  written  respect- 
ing the  best  system  of  Strawberry  layering,  I  beg  to  inform 
you  of  a  mode  we  adopted  last  season  with  good  results.    It  is 
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simply  larering  the  rmmeTB  in  pieces  of  toif  about  2  or  3  inches 
sqnaie,  which  are  planged  in  ground  with  a  stone  or  peg  to 
keep  the  plant  in  its  place.  In  a  week  the  young  plants  will 
be  ready  either  for  potting  or  planting  as  the  case  may  be. 
I  read  '*FoitCEB*B"  note  last  week  on  the  ridge  of  soil  plan, 
which  I  also  like,  and  prefer  to  layering  in  pots.  I  only  sug- 
gest this  plan  to  your  readers,  as  I  have  been  in  many  places 
but  neyer  saw  it  practised,  nor  do  I  think  has  it  been  suggested 
by  any  of  your  recent  correspondents.  The  chief  advantages 
with  me  are  an  immense  savrng  of  labour,  and  the  quickness 
with  which  the  layers  produce  abundant  roots.  If  any  other 
grower  has  tried  the  method  we  should  be  pleased  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  results. — ^W.  Ibyikb,  Olouop  Mall. 

n^e  have  practised  the  plan  and  can  speak  of  it  approvingly. 

ABOUT  LIVERPOOL.— No.  3. 

As  equally  good  practice  is  often  found  in  gardens  of  mode- 
rate extent  as  in  larger  and  more  famed  establishments  no 
apology  is  needed  for  describing  in  a  brief  and  general  manner 
tne  leading  characteristics  of  the  following  gardens  : — 

OAKYALB  HOUSB. 

The  grounds  attached  to  the  residence  of  J.  E.  Reynolds, 
Esq.,  Sandfield  Park,  West  Derby,  are  not  eztensiye,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns, 
but  the  gardens  are  worthy  of  note  for  the  number  of  good 
glass  stractures  and  the  good  work  done  in  them.  Three  houses 
are  deyoted  to  Vines ;  the  first  being  planted  with  Black  Ham- 
burghs  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Grapes  indicated 
fhat  great  care  and  attention  had  been  bestowed  upon  them. 
These  Vines  were  bearing  a  heavy  crop,  ^e  bunches  were  of 
average  size  and  thoroughly  well  finidied.  The  Muscats  in 
this  house  were  worked  on  Uie  Black  Hamburgh  and  were  in 
fine  condition,  thus  showing  that  Muscats  and  Hamburghs 
can  be  grown  satisfactorily  under  the  same  conditions.  In 
addition  to  these  varieties  the  adjoining  house  contained  a  Vine 
of  Gros  Guillaume ;  the  crop  was  heavy  and  the  bunches  large. 
The  Vines  are  twenty-four  years  old.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
they  lacked  vigour,  which  resulted  in  the  Vines  being  lifted 
and  supplied  vrith  a  new  border.  They  are  now  in  excellent 
health.  The  third  vinery  contains  Vines  of  Lady  Downe's, 
Alicante,  and  Black  Hamburghs  about  forfy  years  old ;  the 
latter  Vine,  having  five  rods,  has  borne  a  hundred  bunches 
each  year  for  the  past  fourteen  years.  Oamellias  are  planted 
out  underneath,  and  are  doioe  remarkably  well. 

Peaches  have  two  houses  <&Toted  to  their  cultivation,  each 
60  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide.  The  trees  were  carrying  much 
too  heavy  crops,  of  which  the  gardener  was  well  aware— seven 
fmit  to  tiie  square  foot.  A  simUl  house  devoted  to  Orangefield 
Tomatoes  and  two  others  to  Melons  were  profitably  occupied. 
Orchids  are  grown  in  two  houses,  the  one  for  cool  species 
haying  at  the  end  a  yery  fine  young  plant  of  Lapagerla  alba, 
the  other  containing  good  plants  of  Phalsenopsis,  Vandas, 
Saccolabiums,  CatUeya  crispa,  and  three  or  four  varieties  of 
C.  Mossis,  Cypripediums,  Miltonia  spectabilis  with  thirty-four 
flower  spikes,  Lselia  anoeps  and  L.  purpurata  very  good,  also 
good  examples  of  Dendrobiums,  C^cidiums,  and  Calanthes. 
Pines  are  also  well  grown,  the  plants  being  stocky  and  bearing 
some  good  fruit.  A  large  span-roofed  house  is  devoted  to  a 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  stove  plants ;  another  structure  of 
the  same  size  contains  hardwooded  plants— Azaleas,  large  and 
email,  and  a  very  large  specimen  of  Rhododendron  Gibsoni. 
In  a  house  of  flowering  plants  Calceolarias  were  fading  ;  the 
plants  were  3  feet  througn,  and  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  high. 
8ome  specimen  Heaths  in  this  house  in  flower  were  good,  and 
many  of  the  plants  in  the  various  houses  had  from  time  to 
time  won  prominent  positions  in  the  shows  at  St  George's  Hall. 
There  is  aUo  a  fernery,  the  plants  being  principally  planted 
out  on  artificial  rockwork  faced  with  cement  The  work  has^ 
t)een  well  executed  and  presents  a  grotesque  appearance. 
Chrysanthemums  are  largely  and  well  grown,  and  the  place 
generally  reflects  great  credit  upon  Mr.  Wilson,  the  gardener. 

WHINHOBB  HOUHB. 

The  garden  of  W.  D.  Holt,  Esq.,  could  not  be  passed,  as  it  if 
manag^  and  well  managed  be  it  said,  by  one  who  has  attained 
some  notoriety  in  the  giudening  world.  However  greatly  Mr. 
Roberts  erred  on  a  memorable  occasion — and  no  one  regrets  it 
2nore  than  he  does— he  is  unquestionably  a  good  ^^ardener  and 
can  well  afford  to  rely  on  honest  effort  for  maintaining  hi< 
jposLtioQ  as  a  cnltlTator.     He  is  growmg  Chrysanthemumi 


again,  and  growing  them  well,  but  perhaps  not  for  exhibition ; 
indeed  he  appears  to  grow  all  kinds  of  plants  well  that  he 
takes  in  hand.  In  ^e  conservatory  were  some  remarkably 
fine  specimens  of  that  fine  old  plant  Campanula  pyramidalis 
8  feet  in  height,  each  plant  having  five  or  six  imposing  spikes. 
When  thus  grown  few  summer-flowering  plants  can  surpass  it 
for  conservatory  decoration.  Peaches  are  extensively  grown 
under  glass,  ^e.  trees  being  remarkably  clean  and  h^thy ; 
and  Vines  were  fn  excellent  condition,  and  were  bearing 
captal  crops  of  fruit  Vegetables  were  also  good,  and  the 
entile  garden  afforded  evidence  of  the  ability  and  industry  of 
the  caraener. 

ROBT  HALL. 

Mr.  Pilkington*s  garden  is  of  moderate  size,  and  is  very 
pleisantly  situated — ^the  view  from  the  terrace  embracing  a 
fine  stretch  of  country,  including  the  Cheshire  hills.  There  is 
a  cmsiderable  extent  of  glass  almost  entirely  devoted  to  fruit 
cultire.  The  Peach  trees  and  Vines  were  planted  by  Mr. 
Hiids  when  he  had  charge  of  the  garden,  and  were  undoubtedly 
platted  well  and  have  been  well  managed  throughout.  No 
Petth  trees  could  be  in  finer  condition — shoots  thinly  trained, 
leases  dark  green,  and  clean ;  wood  medium,  short-jointed, 
anc  bristling  with  plump  buds.  The  Vines  are  equally  satis- 
facory,  and  were  bearing  extraordinary  crops  of  good  fruit— 
Blask  Hamburgh,  Trebbiano,  Alicante,  and  Muscats.  Plants 
are  few  but  gtxxl,  and  the  vegetable  crops  excellent  The 
flover  garden,  a  sunken  circular  panel,  was  effectively  planted, 
anl  the  newer  varieties  of  Roses  were  thriving  well  in  the 
ad^tcent  borders.  A  better  stocked  and  better  managed  garden 
is  lot  often  seen  than  this,  and  Mr.  Johnston  is  as  courteous  to 
viators  as  he  is  skilled  as  a  manager  and  cultivator. 

COUBT  HBY. 

rhis,  the  estate  of  Robertson  Gladstone,  Esq.,  nephew  of 
tht  ex- Premier,  adjoins  the  lands  attached  to  Roby  Hall.  The 
gardens  at  Court  Hey  are  notable  for  the  extent  and  excellence 
of  the  fruit  culture  under  glass,  and  certainly  not  less  so  for 
tte  astonishing  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  the  gardener 
Mr.  Ellsworthy  and  his  two  assistants.  There  are  ranges  of 
giass  upwards  of  200  feet  in  length,  a  walled  kitchen  garden 
d  two  acres,  an  orchard  of  half  the  size,  the  trees  all  pruned 
aid  well  in  hand,  and  extensive  lawns.  The  most  striking 
More  of  the  place  was  a  grand  house  of  Muscat  Grapes.  The 
Tines,  which  are  thirty  years  old,  were  lifted  three  years  apfo. 
jhe  borders  are  heavily  top-dressed  with  rich  manure,  in  which 
tie  roots  feed.  The  Literals  of  the  Vines  are  thinly  trained 
ind  not  too  closely  pinched  ;  and  the  bunches,  not  numeroufl 
but  regularly  placed  all  over  the  roof,  would  average  4  lbs.  in 
freight — a  fine  example  of  culture.  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
100,  are  equally  well  grown,  thousands  of  fruit  being  of  exhi* 
bition  quality,  and  indeed  have  won  many  prises  at  the  Liver^ 
pool  and  oUier  large  provincial  shows.  Neither  plants  nor 
flowers  are  grown,  nor  is  it  possible  that  the  gardens  can  be 
icept  in  high  order,  and  that  they  can  be  rendered  so  productive 
is  they  are  can  only  be  the  result  of  much  thought  and  untiring 
industry.  Mr.  BUsworthy  certainly  deserves  a  high  meed  of 
praise  for  the  extent  and  excellence  of  his  work. 

BTANDFIELD  HOUSE, 

The  residence  of  J.  8.  Clayton,  Esq.,  is  situate  at  Waver- 
tree.  A  grand  Peach  range  is  the  chief  feature  of  this  garden. 
The  wall  is  lofty  and  200  feet  in  lenglh,  every  part  of  it  from 
base  to  apex  being  covered  with  fruit  in  the  season.  The 
trees  have  recently  been  protected  with  glass,  a  substantial 
structure  of  which  they  are  worthy.  In  the  front  is  a  double 
horizontal  cordon  of  Pears  and  Plums,  and  at  intervals  in  the 
border  Tomatoes  are  grown  trained  to  stakes.  It  is  a  very 
fine  and  profitable  house,  the  Peach  trees  on  the  back  wall 
bemg  a  treat  to  see,  and  both  owner  and  gardener  have  great 
reason  to  be  proud  of  them.  Grapes  are  well  grown,  medium- 
sized,  highly  finished,  useful  bunches  being  the  object  desired 
and  attained.  Plants  are  limited,  but  healthy ;  and  adjoiiiine 
the  conservatory — a  wing  of  it — is  a  well-appointed  biUiard 
room.  Chrysanthemums,  as  in  nearly  all  the  gardens  about 
Liverpool,  are  cultivated  with  care,  and  vegetable  crops  receive 
a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  Mr.  Barton,  whose  work 
places  hirq  in  the  foremost  nmk  of  the  gardeners  of  the  district 

KHW  EBYS,  ALLERTON. 

This,  the  pleasantly  situated  residence  of  W.  G.  Bateson, 
Esq.,  has  attached  to  it  a  cherished  and  well-managed  garden, 
not  larce  but  very  enjoyable.  Ferns  appear  to  be  favourite 
plants  here.    They  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are 
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snfioieiitly  good  to  have  won  many  prissefl  at  the  Liveipool 
showB*  Fine-foliage  .plants  are  also  extensively  grown,  the 
hooaes  being  crowded  with  them,  Caladiums  especiallj  being 
grown  by  hundreds.  The  conservatory  was  gay  with  plants  in 
season,  noteworthy  amongst  which  were  superior  examples  of 
Pancndium  fragrans.  Auriculas  are  also  grown  here,  &nd 
probably  two  or  three  hundred  or  more  Chrysanthemtms. 
Shrubs  and  Conifers  flourish  well,  and  there  are  fine  beds  of 
Boees.  Mr.  Elliott,  who  has  also  the  superintendence  of  the  home 
fann,  is  a  persevecii^,  energetic,  and  able  gardener. — J.  V. 


EASTER  BEURRE  PEAR. 

In  some  notes  on  Fears  sent  to  the  Journal  about  this  ume 
lafet  yeaT  I  meAtioued  the  difficulty  I  had  experiencec  in 
properly  ripening  this  Pear  for  seveial  seasons.  I  had  ibm  a 
few  doaen  '^le  frait  on  espaliers  which  were  gathered  in  two 
boitofaea  on  Ooiober  the  6th  and  12th,  and  carefully  aimed 
away  in  boxes  in  a  wise  cellar,  where  several  other  kincb  of 
Pears  have  ahri^s  kept  very  well,  the  fruit  being  broigfat 
£orward  in  due  season  and  placed  in  heat  to  ripen.  Alout 
Febmaiy  aome  of  the  Baster  Beurr^  were  introduced  into  leat 
and  failed,  and  sinoe  ihen  from  time  to  time  the  rest  lave 
been  tried  with  a  like  result,  the  fruit  taming  soapy  or  roting 
outright.  About  three  weeks  ago  the  last  half  doeen  vere 
plaoed  in  a  late  vinery  covered  up  in  a  box,  and  I  now  smd 
yon  one  o{  them  to  show  how  they  have  failed.  Can  an  j  of 
yoitr  readera  who  eacoeed  with  this  Pear  tedl  us  how  they  g:ow 
it  and  manage  to  matoie  it  ?  From  the  specimen  sent  you  vill 
see  that  so  iir  as  siae  and  appearance  goes  I  have  nothini  to 
complain  of. — Essex. 

^  [This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  Easter  BeurrS  lot 
ripening.  The  fruit  is  laige  and  handsome,  well  developed, 
«  and  wi&  aU  the  appearance  of  perfection ;  but  it  i&  even  mw 
perfectly  hard,  and  without  any  indication  that  it  will  eer 
melt  until  it  is  stewed.  This  is  one  of  those  unaccountaUe 
oases  of  the  capricionsness  of  this  varied  of  Pear.] 


TEE  HAILSTORM  RELIEF  FUND,  1879. 

The  lai^  number  of  applications  that  have  been  sent  in  b 
the  Committee  for  relief  from  the  fund,  sixty-eight  in  number 
is  indiotftive  of  the  great  amount  of  suffering  caused  by  tlB 
hailstorm  of  August  3rd.  Many  of  them  are  piteous  appeah 
for  asaifitanoe,  if  only  small  in  amount,  to  meet  pressing  ne- 
oeseities,  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  a  laige  quantity  oi 
broken -glass  remains  to  be  repaired  for  want  of  the  means  U 
veplace  it  The  8ixty*eight  applications  for  relief  represent  ai 
aggregate  amount  of  stated  damages  amounting  to  £8600 
in  additioii  there  is  on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  Com* 
niittee  knowledge  of  sufferers  who  are  too  modest  to  advance 
nqnests  for  assistance,  but  whose  cases  will  not  be  overlooked 
The  sum  of  £800  (the  present  amount  of  the  fund,  and  from 
which  the  working  expenses  have  to  be  deducted),  is  but  a 
small  sum  comparatively  with  which  to  relieve  so  much  of 
pressing  necessity,  and  the  Committee  are  making  a  furthei 
appeal  for  subscriptions.  The  sixty-eight  applicants  for  reliei 
reside  in  so  large  a  distriot  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
Bub-dmde  it  into  four  divisions,  and  an  investigation  Sab- 
Ootmnittee  has  been  appointed  for  each  of  them.  8ach  Sub- 
Oommittees  are  now  at  work  examining  statements,  overlooking 
breakages  and  repairs,  amd  collecting  reliable  information  so 
thtft  each  applicant  may  have  bis  case  fairly  set  forth.  The 
work  is  heavy,  but  it  is  being  readily  and  gladly  done  by 
properly  qualified  practical  business  men.  It  is  important 
that  the  funds  be  shortly  closed,  so  that  concurrently  with  the 
consideration  of  the  reports  of  the  Investigation  Sub-Com- 
mittee, the  l!xectftive  Committee  can  make  their  awards  and 
administer  relief.  Will  all  who  are  willing  to  help  be  good 
enough  to  contribute  the  same  without  delay  ?  The  sooner  the 
work  can  be  brought  to  a  close  the  more  welcome  will  be  the 
relief  to  be  administered  to  those  who  tare  in  sore  .need  of  it. — 
RiCHABD  Deak,  Ranelaffh  jRaad,  Ealing;  Ebwasb  Kisre, 
24,  King  Street,  iRiohmond,  Co.  Hon,  S0c», 


executed,  both  the  coloured  plates  and  the  woodcuts,  the 
former  being  produced  by  Mr.  D.  Blair,  F.L.S. ;  and  the  type 
and  paper  are  all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  work  of  this 
description.  By  the  publication  of  this  wcNrk,  as  is  stated  in 
the  prospectus,  "  it  is  oelicved  that  the  culture  of  Ferns  will  be 
largely  and  permanently  developed,  and  a  new  means  opened 
up  tor  the  entertaining  as  well  as  useful  employment  of  time. 
No  expense  has  been  spared  In  insuring  a  production  whicli 
shall  take  first  rank  in  regard  to  the  accuracy  and  beauty  of 
its  coloured  plates  as  well  as  the  completeness  of  its  informa- 
tion, whilst  the  price  at  which  it  will  be  published  will  place 
such  a  work  for  the  first  time  within  the  reach  of  all  lovers  of 
Ferns.  Specimens  will  be  given  of  aU  the  principal  species  of 
Ferns  which  fionrish  in  Europe— the  varieties  found  in  the 
British  Isles  being  treated  with  special  fulness.  The  ooloared 
plates  will  be  painted  from  Nature,  and  will  be  reproduced  so 
as  to  secure  life*like  representations  of  the  objects  figured » 
The  text  will  contain  a  popular  desoription  of  the  different 
Ferns,  with  information  as  to  the  localities  in  which  they  are 
found,  the  soil  and  conditions  suitable  for  their  propagation, 
and  such  botanical  information  as  wiU  be  generally  acceptable. 
A  very  comprehensive  introduction  will  also  be  given,  which 
will  prove  of  valuable  assistance  to  all  possessors  of  this  work."" 
But  whether  the  con^uation  of  ttie  introduction  from  month 
to  month  will  be  the  mast  oonvenieat  to  the  geaeial  reader 
is  somewhat  problemKtioal. 


ECBOPEAN  FBBNS.-^'^.e^have  received  the  first  number 
of  this  work,  now  being  published  in  monthly  parts  by  Messrs. 
Oassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James 
Britten,  F.L.S.,  and  is  written  in  a  most  excellent,  clear, 
and  concise  fltyle.     The  illustrations  are  correct  and  well 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Tbe  following  statistics  concerning  the  exhibits  at  the 
recent  Iittebnatiokal  Potato  Show  may  interest  some  of 
our  readers.  A  total  of  2101  dishes  were  staged,  each  contain- 
ing nine  tubers,  which  thus  numbered  18,909.  1541  dishee 
contained  English  varieties,  and  560  American  varieties ;  the 
latter  showing  a  decrease  as  compared  with  last  year  of  60 
dishes,  and  the  former  an  increase  of  1062,  the  total  last  year 
being  1539 ;  120  English  varieties  were  represented,  and  of 
these  the  most  numerous  were  International  Sidney  lOJB  disheo*. 
Magnum  Bonum  96,  Schoolmaster  58,  Grampian  54,  Porter*e 
Excelsior  54 ;  Red  Emperor  39,  and  Woodstock  Kidney  38* 
Twenty-eight  American  varieties  were  staged,  the  most  abun- 
dant being  Snowflake  69  dishes,  Eaily  Yeianont  54,  Beauty  of 
Hebron  48,  and  Trophy  46. 

— ..  The  undermentioned  Chbtbaktjbfemum  SoGiETfiB» 
will  bold  their  Exhibitions  on  tbe  following  dates  : — ^WaltoA 
and  Weybridge,  November  IStih ;  Kingston  and  Surbiton, 
November  20th  and  2l6t ;  Putoey  and  Fulhatn,  November  lltti 
and  12  th ;  Camberwell  and  Peokham,  November  24th  and  25th  p 
Twickenham,  November  12th  and  Idth  ;  Richmond,  Novembeor 
|6th  and  19th  ;  fiackne^,  November  19th  and  20th. 

IH  the  year  1880,  the  jubilee  year  of  the  independence 

Df  the  kingdom,  a  NAnoKAL  ExHiBinoK  is  to  be  held  in, 
Belgiutti.  It  will  be  entirely  devoted  to  national  products^ 
llie  section  appropriated  to  hmticDlture  provides  divisions  for 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  veepeotively,  and  preparations  ap» 
being  made  f  or  <a  very  eactenaive  and  imposing  display. 

Thb  last  field  meeting  of  the  year  of  the  Woolhop» 

Natukaltsts'  Field  Club  is  held  to-day  (Thursday,  October 
2nd)  at  Hereford,  for  a  "  foray  among  the  funguses "  in  the 
Foxlcy  Woods,  a  soir^  being  irfterwaMs  held  and  papers  read 
at  the  residence  of  Thomas  Cam,  Esq.  In  previous  years  the 
Pomona  Committee  of  the  -Club  held  their  meeting  and  annual 
exhibition  of  fruits  at  the  same  time  as  the  fungus  gathering  ; 
but  this  year  the  fruit  exhibftion  will  be  held  separately  in  the 
Free  Library  at  Hereford  on  the  29th  and  30th  inst.,  the  late- 
ness of  tbe  season  having  rendered  the  change  advisable.  It 
will  be  in  other  respects  convenient,  as  the  dual  programme 
was  too  great  for  one  day ;  and,  further,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  a 
date  when  both  fungi  and  fruit  can  be  in  the  best  condition* 
Prizes  for  fruit— Apples  and  Pears — are  oflfered  in  forty-one 
classes,  divided  into  sections  for  nurserymen  or  market  gar- 
deners, amateurs  (including  gentlemen*s  gardeners),  a  sectios 
''open  to  all  and  from  anywhere,"  one  for  vintage  fruit,  and  one 
for  cottagers.  Tlu^e  prises  are  provided  in  each  class,  not  ot 
great  amounts,  but  sufficient  to  insure  as  laxige  and  interesting' 
aa^eahibition  as  the  season  permits. 

— ^  Nbxt  year  the  Conobbbb  of  Oesvan  HosTxmL* 
TTTKiffTB  will  meet  at  Biemen.    This  year  it  was  held  at  GaaseL. 

We  learn  from  Nature  that  Babon  Feedikand  Von* 

MtTLLEB,  government  botanist  of  Victoria,  has  been  lewaxded 
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for  his  colonial  seirices  as  a  nafxizalist  with  the  Enig^t  Com- 
znandeiship  of  the  Older  of  St  Michael  aud  St  George. 

'Sms>  eomimtbeer  and  Offioera  of  tiie  PEiiAROOifitJM 

80CKBIT  for  I^80{  as  eetded  at  tftie  annual  meeting  referred  to 
ia0t  week,  aiw  as  follows: — Chairman,  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  Clewer 
Manor ;  yice^-Fresident^  W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  Stamford  HiU ; 
Hon^  Tnaflnier,  Br.  Denny ;  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore ; 
Committee,  Messrs.  W.  Bull,  H.  Cannell,  J.  Cattin,  J.  Greorge, 
JL  Douglas,  T.  Dfzon,  H.  Litde,  &.  Hibbeid,  Dr.  Hogg,  J.  James, 
J.  R.  Kinghom,  J.  T.  D.  Llewellyn,  Dr.  Masters,  Rev.  C.  P. 
Vtech,  <?.  B«  Pearson,  Dr.  Sankey,  F.  T.  Smith,  G.  Smith, 
ScLnontm-;  Gk  Smith,  Homsey  Road-;  G.  Turner,  Rer.  A. 
MattbewB,  J.  Mcintosh,  H.  J.  Teitch,  G.  F.  Wilson,  and 
&.  Webb. 

A.   MBBTINa  of  the    CAinSBBBUBY  AND   EAST    KENT 

fiosB  SociEXY  was  held  at  the  Rose  Hotel)  Caaiterbiiry,  on  the 
24th  inst.  Captain.  Lambert  in  the  chair,  whoa  a  yeiy  satis- 
factoiy  report  waa  handed  in  bj  the  Secretaries  announcing 
A  snhstantial  balance  in  hand.  It  was  determined  that  the 
Exhibition  foB  next  year  should  be  held  on  Thursday,  July  Ist, 
and  that  there  should  be  additiona  made  both  in  the  valufl  and 
anmber  of  the  prizes. 

TttB  gardeners  of  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  intend  pre- 
senting MBi.  William  Bradlet,  head  gardener,  on  the  occa- 
sioB  of  his  leaving,  a  handsome  black  marble  clock,  beautifully 
^ded  and  inlaid  with  malachite.  The  clock  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — "  Presented  to  Mr.  William  Bradley  by 
the  gardeners,  (m  the  occasion  of  his  living  Preston  Hall, 
October,  1879i*' 

Os  the  night  of  the  29th  ult  the  thermometer  in  the 

gardens  at  Axwell  Park,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  fell  to  25°, 
«nd  such  tender  plants  as  Dahlias,  Perilla,  Heliotropes,  &c., 
w^ere  despoiled  of  their  beauty,  being  considerably  injored  by 
tile  frost 

We  hare  leceiyed  horn  Messrs.  Edward  Webb  &  Sons, 

^ordsley,  Stourbridge,  a  box  of  AsrsBfi  grown  in  their  trial 
^rxonnds  at  Kin?er  Hill.  The  blooms  are  yeiy  good  and  the 
eolooos  vaxied,  including  creamy  white,  bright  pink,  purplidi 
Una  (vezy  rich),  white  with  pink  and  purple  outer  florets^  and 
&  striking  striped  yariety,  the  floiete  being  purple  cleasly 
margined  with  white.  Ail  the  blooms  are  weU  imbriaate(t  and 
of  good  size,  and  represent  an  excellent  strain  of  these  yaluable 
jiutumn  flowers.  We  havo  also  received  specimens  of  Webb's 
SinoiSBHiLL  Cabbacss  Lbttuob.  The  heads  aue  very  large, 
dose,  gveen,  fiUntly  tinged  with  purple,  and  are  crisp,  sweet; 
juad  exoellent 


Mb.  LuCKBiTHSTdescrihes  the  LAiraLET  Pabk  Gbeet 

dCMMSBBBBET  as  '*  a  dcHcious  yariety  for  the  dessert.  The  trei 
is  of  erect  and  bushy  growth  and  an  abundant  cropper.'' 
"When  hurriedly  replying  to  a  correspondent  recently,  just  01 
the  eye  of  going  to  press,  we  had  for  the  moment  forgottei 
this  yariety,  which  we  really  know  yery  well,  and  it  is  describel 
«s follows  in  the  "Gardeners*  Year  Book"  of  1871 :— "Frut 
medium,  oyate,  hairy,  light  green ;  thin  skin.  Very  rich  ii 
flayour." 

^—  An  experienced  cultiyator  writes  to  us  as  follows  01 
siFSNUra  Gladiolus  cobms  :— "  Gladioluses  are,  as  in  IS?*; 
exceptionally  late,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  steps  imme* 
diately  to  ripen  the  corms  for  next  year.  Where  the  collectioi 
is  only  an  ordinary  one  the  best  way  of  doing  so  is  to  lift  anl 
jx>t  the  plants  as  they  stand  and  finish  them  off  under  glass 
"This  was  done  in  1877  with  good  results.  Where  there  are  to> 
many  plants  for  potting,  they  could  be  lifted  with  good  balk 
«nd  packed  closely  on  borders  of  houses  until  the  foliage  hm 
decayed.  But  this  is  not  such  a  good  plan  as  potting,  as  th^ 
•experience  no  check  so  managed,  the  spikes  which  are  opeuig 
or  haye  to  open  making  the  plants  seryioeable  for  placing  in 
•consery  atones.^ 

The  collection   of  Obohids  belonging   to  the   Ute 

Hr.  Mils,  Arbroath,  was  sold  by  auction  at  Edinburgh  on  tie 
24tli  and  25th  ult.  Purchasers  from  the  south  of  Englaid 
were  represented  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford 
liodge,  Dorking ;  Mir.  Day,  Tottenham ;  and  Mr.  B.  S.  WiUiane, 
JSoUoway.  The  following  were  amongst  the  highest  pricts 
vealised: — Lyoaste  SkioAeri  alba»  41  guineas  ;  Phalsenopsis 
SehiUeriana>  37  guisAas  ;  Lselia  eisgans  Tumerii)  £30 ;  Odon- 
toglossumnaeynimmajus,  £24;  Masdeyailiacoocinea,  lOguineas; 
M.  Harryana  sup«rba»  14  guineas ;  LadUa  Perrinii,  11  guineas. 
"Xhe  whole  amount  realised  was  oyer  £1000.    Messrs^  Thomson 


and  Sons,  Clovenfords,  olEered  a  portion  of  their  stock  at  the 
same  time,  a  plant  of  the  Dalkeith  yariety  of  Yanda  tricolor 
fietobing  £30  lOk;  Odontoglosaom  yesillarium,  £22;  Good 
prices  w^e  also  obtaiaed  for  otiiec  plants  sold. 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  the  OLD 

ViiB  AT  Hampton  Couet  Palace  is  this  year  bearing 
an  excellent  crop  of  Grapes.  There  are  about  1500  bunches, 
the  whole  of  which  are  finishing  off  extremely  well  ;  the 
bunches  are  larger,  and  the  berries  considerably  finer  than 
has  been  the  case  for  many  years.  Many  bunches  haye 
alreiuly  been  gathered  and  sent  to  the  Royal  table  at  an 
carter  date  than  usual,  as  this  old  Tine  is  noted  for  the 
fremness  of  the  Grapes  late  in  the  season.  The  excellence 
of  Jhe  Grapes  may  probably  be  due  to  ttie  unusually  wet 
sunmer,  as  the  Yine  has  been  known  to  flBg  in  yeiy  dry 
seaions. 

-< —  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  that  fine  lawn  ornament 
Al^NDO  CONSBICUA  is  not  more  freq^ienUy  seen  in  gardens 
and  pleasure  grounds.  Its  compact  yet  yery  gracefiU.  habit 
and  silyery  plumes  of  inflorescence  render  it  highly  omamentali 
an^  it  possesses  the  adyantage  of  flowering  much  earlier  than 
the  Pampas  Grass.  It  is  also  equally  hardy,  or  perhaps  more 
haily  than  the  Pampas  Grass,  for  we  haye  seen  examples  of 
boh  plsjits  in  the  same  gaixleft,  and  the  Gynerium  has  been 
mmh  injured  by  the  seyerilj  of  last  winter,  while  the  Arundo 
appears  as  healthy  and  fresh  as  oyer.  It  was  discoyered  by 
Baiks  and  Solander  during  Cook's  first  yoyage,  and  gathered 
duing  his  second  yoyage  by  Forster,  and  was  introduced  to 
K^y  about  1843.  It  abounds  in  New  Zealand,  where  it  grows 
inpaoist  positions.  It  thriyes  iu  the  oidinaiy  soil  of  English 
gadens. 

Mb.  Alfbed  Tatlob,  late  foreman  at  Marston  House, 

Fipme,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  Lord  d»  Mauley, 
liAgford  House,  Lechlade. 


DUPLICATE  ROSES. 


As  Secretary  of  tiie  National  Rose  Society  I  shall  be  quite 
rady  to  undertake  the  work  which  ^  Oxonian  "  suggests,  but 
IForesee  great  difficulties. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  there  is  no  difference 
Ibtween  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Maurice  Bemardin,  and  Ex- 
losition  de  Brie ;  yet,  when  talking  oyer  the  matter  withi 
Ir.  William  Paul  at  Brie,  he  said  that  he  would  undertake,  if 
qually  good  blooms  of  the  three  yarieties  were  mixed  to- 
(ether,  to  distinguish  each  yariety.  Again,  Mdlle.  Eugenie 
r  erdier  and  Madame  Marie  Finger  are  looked  upon  by  many 
m  identical,  yet  Mr.  Cant  in  his  last  catalogue  says  they  are 
(uite  distinct. 

I  would  suggest  these  questions  : — 1,  What  Boses  do  you  con- 
dder  identical  ?  2,  Ought  they  to  be  shown  in  the  same  stand  ? 
md  3,  H  shown  ought  tiiey  to  score  anything  against  the  ex- 
hibitor?—D;,  Deal, 

NOTES  ON  JUDGING, 

Dobs  it  not  seem  a  pity  that  we  haye  not  in  judging  some- 
thing  more  definite  than  at  present  exists  as  regards  adjudi- 
tating  the  prices?  Attending  shows  frequently  and  coming  in 
contact  with  judges  of  eminence  in  their  re&pectiye  depart- 
ments! I  am  surprised  to  find  what  diy^iigence  of  opinion  existe 
amongst  them  as  to  the  claims  of  competing  coUectiona  ; 
Indeed;  the  judging  seems  only  a  matter  of  opinion.  Ji  some 
standard  rules  were  issued  by  soma  competent  ai^hority  I  can- 
not help  thinking  mnoh  benefit  would  result. 

Farther,  horticultural  societies  ought  to  make  their  schedules 
more  explicit  and  express  definitely  what  they  mean.  Say, 
for  instance,  if  a  prize  is  oiEered  for  eight  dishes  of  fruit  fit 
for  table  and  one  of  these  dishes  simply  is  not  fit,  howoyer 
good  the  other  seyen  are,  are  the  ju(%es  right  ixh  awarding 
^em  first  ?  IE  so,  the  logical  sequence  is — they  haye  giyen  the 
prise  for  seyen  dishes,  not  eight.  Th^a^.  again,  sometimes  a 
prize  is  offered  for  a  dish  of  fruit  without  speci^ing  quantity. 
For  instance,  one  exhibitor  shows  a  quart  of  Stxawberries, 
perhaps:  another  three  times  as  many.  Some  judges  possess  an 
inherent  weakness  for  quantity,  consequently  giye  the  prize  to 
the  gi«ater,  while  perhaps  the  small^  possesses  the  gseater  per- 
centage of  good  £ruit.  Then,  ageup  the  sespectiye  values  of 
fruit.  How  many  pointo  does  a  good  Pine  possess  above 
Grapes  ?  And  so  on  with  other  fruit.  Also,  what  is  the  rela- 
tive value  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hambozgh,  and 
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other  Grapes,  which  follow  next  in  order  of  merit  ?  The  same 
maj  be  said  of  plants.  Perhaps  there  is  in  them  more  diver- 
gence ol  opinion  still.  I  know  no  hard  and  fast  line  tMD.  be 
laid  down,  and  a  judge  must  be  gnided  by  his  own  discre- 
tion, yet  he  woald  judge  the  more  easily  and  satisfactorfly  to 
himself  and  others  were  he  guided  by  established  principles ; 
hence  the  subject  is  worthy  of  discussion. — ^B.  Cowan. 


BIRMINGHAM  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  it  was  proposed  by  several  of 
your  correspondents  to  hold  a  National  Show  of  cnt  bloooos  of 
Chrysanthemums,  haying  reference  more  particularly  to  a 
friendly  contest  between  the  northern  and  southern  growers. 
It  was  also  proposed  that  the  Show  should  be  held  in  Biming- 
ham,  as  beins  centrally  situated,  and  a  good  show  always  )eing 
held  there  the  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Chrysasthe- 
mum  Society  made  a  liberal  offer  of  money  towards  that  ogect, 
and  other  societies  have  also  nobly  contributed ;  but  as  tbtre  is 
still  a  deficieucy  on  the  amount  proposed  to  be  raised  of  £18, 
and  no  money  having  been  sent  from  any  of  the  Ladon 
district  societies  or  growers,  and  as  our  Show  takes  plac  on 
the  26th  and  27th  of  November,  our  Committee  have  deeded 
to  return  the  amounts  received  unless  the  above  sum  is  recdved 
by  the  16th  of  October.  I  feel  sure  that  all  lovers  of  hor (cul- 
ture will  regret  that  such  an  excellent  opportunity  of  nufcing 
a  splendid  display  of  cut  flowers  should  be  allowed  to  pas  by 
for  the  want  of  a  little  additional  support. — C.  Bediukn, 

LAKE  VIEW,  CHELTENHAM. 

THE  RBSIDBNCB  OF  a.  NKVILLB  WTATT,  ESQ. 

THBOU0H  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Dr.  Abercrombiv  so 
well  known  in  the  horticultural  world  as  a  grower  and  riser 
of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  I  had  the  opportunitv  the  cher 
day  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  most  complete  example  ot  min 
%rbe  that  I  have  ever  seen — that  is,  if  Cheltenham  be  allowd  to 
be  an  wbt.  It  is  itself  so  pleasantiy  situated  with  its  gardns, 
and  promenades,  and  squares  that  one  can  hardly  realise  wiat 
a  busy  town  it  is  and  how  many  find  shelter  within  it  dumg 
the  season.  It  is  essentially  a  winter  place,  resorted  to  alsdby 
many  an  Indian  officer,  who  finds  in  its  balmy  air  a  pleasaner 
resting  place  than  is  to  be  bad  in  many  places  in  our  islanl ; 
while  of  late  years  the  wonderful  success  of  its  colleges  b<th 
for  boys  and  girls  has  added  largely  to  its  population.  W41, 
it  is  just  opposite  to  the  grounds  of  the  Boys'  College  that  y>u 
enter  those  of  Lake  House,  the  residence  of  G.  Ne'nlle  Wyat, 
Esq.,  where,  besides  a  large  horticultural  establishment,  miy 
be  seen  all  the  surroundings  of  a  countnr  gentieman's  hone, 
as  much  so  as  if  situated  miles  from  a  tdieg^ph  or  a  doctir, 
and  a  few  of  the  features  of  which  1  wish  to  notice. 

The  conservatory  attached  to  the  house  presented  a  gay  aid 
pleasing  appearance,  although  the  principal  flowers  thathelp<d 
to  fill  it  were  very  simple ;  amongst  them  an  old  but  sonB- 
what  neglected  plant,  Francoa  lamosa,  held  a  chief  place.  Is 
long  spikes  of  snowy  blossoms  so  gracefully  pendant  were  vey 
pleasing ;  and  they,  moreover,  have  this  advantage,  that  thsy 
are  most  useful  for  bouquets,  and  also  are  very  suggestive  yt 
being  well  adapted  for  a  wreath  for  ladies'  hair.  It  is  an  od 
hardy  plant,  but  except  in  the  west  of  England  I  never  sie 
it.  The  common  Campanula  pyramldalis  and  the  more  efiei- 
tive  Campanula  medium  calycanthema  with  its  various  shade 
of  blue  and  white  also  formed  admirable  plants  for  the  col* 
eervatory  where  people  can  be  induced  to  employ  such  com 
mon  things.  Passmg  from  the  conservatory  into  the  garden ' 
found  a  range  of  houses  of  all  kinds-— stoves,  vineries,  an  Orchit 
range,  a  Peach  and  Nectarine  ranee.  Sec.  Pines  had  been  grown 
and  a  few  still  lingered  on,  but  they  were  doomed.  The  Intro 
duction  of  those  &om  St.  Michaels  made,  said  Mr.  Wyatt,  thi 
growing  of  them  at  home  unnecessaxy,  and  obviated  the  ex 
pense  and  trouble.  This  is  quite  true,  and  English  Pme-groW' 
mg,  like  a  good  many  other  things,  wUl  have  to  give  way  tc 
the  foreigner.  In  the  Azalea  house  was  a  good  collection  o: 
pyramidal  trees,  excellentiy  grown  and  well  trained,  an< 
promising  well  for  next  spring's  display.  Amongst  the  stov< 
plants  I  noticed  that  Hibiscuses  were  well  grown  and  ver 
bright  and  fine ;  Dipladenia  amabilis,  and  the  various  othe 
plants  one  generally  sees  in  stoves.  Then  there  was  a  1od| 
range  of  Orchid  houses — a  lean-to,  which  was  filled  with  a  fim 
collection,  comprising  all  the  best  kinds,  and  all  apparently  ii 
excellent  health.    The  shading  here  was  of  bamboo,  that  Intro 


dnced  by  the  Colchester  Bulb  and  Seed  Company ;  but  instead 
of  the  shading  lying  on  the  glass  there  was  a  framework  of 
wood  raised  a^ut  a  foot  above  it,  and  on  this  the  bamboo  shad- 
ing rested,  thus  affording  a  circulation  of  air  while  efEectoaHy 
shading  the  house.  We  then  passed  into  a  large  range  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  all  in  the  most  vigorous  health ;  some 
had  ripened-off  their  crop,  others  were  in  full  beuing,  and  I 
can  testify  to  their  excellent  quality,  some  of  the  newer 
varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers  hieing  grown  and  highly  ap- 
proved of. 

The  bedding-out  in  the  garden  has  been  very  considerably 
diminished,  and  the  most  noticeable  thing  I  saw  was  the  old- 
fashioned  Mesembryanthemum  tricolor,  which  with  the  brilliant 
sun  shining  on  it  (a  rare  visitant  this  year)  was  very  showy.. 
We  then  passed  through  a  meadow  out  into  a  monster  garden,, 
a  piece  of  eight  acres,  entirely  surrounded  by  wall,  and  the- 
wall  covered  with  fruit  trees ;  and  here  let  me  say  that  on  the- 
whole  of  this  wall— on  which  were  large  numbers  of  Peach  and- 
Nectarine  trees,  and  of  considerable  size — I  did  not  see  but  one- 
tree  on  which  there  was  a  sign  of  blister ;  the  leaves  had  not 
been  taken  off,  but  the  trees  were  thick  vrith  them  in  fine- 
health,  vrith  that  glaucous  tinge  that  so  indicates  contentment 
with  their  lot.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  €k>06ebenies^?' 
Here  and  all  about  Cheltenham  they  presented  a  most  miser- 
able aspect,  not  a  leaf  left  on  whole  quarters,  and  the  fruit 
consequently  poor  and  shrivelled.  Men  were  employed  beat- 
ing the  bushes,  and  then  destroying  with  the  flat  of  the  spade- 
all  that  fell.  By-the-by,  is  it  not  a  mistake  to  refer  sucb 
havoc  as  this  to  the  caterpillar  of  the  Gooseberry  moth  ?  Is  it 
not  the  sawfly  that  does  the  damage?  There  was  a  large 
breadth  of  Peas,  and  I  found  that  the  favourite,  in  exclusion  of 
all  others,  is  Veitch's  Perfection ;  while  in  Potatoes  Suttons*^ 
Magnum  Bonum  bore  off  the  palm.  Nothing  could  exceed  tfae- 
vigour  of  the  plants,  which  were  planted  in  rows  4  feet  apart, 
and  3  feet  in  the  rows.  Disease  naving  made  its  appearanoe- 
Mr.  Wyatt  had  the  plants  dusted  with  lime,  and  so  fax  it  had 
appealed  effectually  to  check  it,  as  no  symptoms  of  progress 
were  visible.  The  haulm,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  was  very 
vigorous  and  strong,  and  I  have  no  doubt  under  such  liberal 
treatment  the  produce  vrill  be  heavy,  as  heavy  as  possible  this 
wretched  season.  From  this  garden  we  passed  into  the  shrub- 
bery, which  skirts  the  lake,  and  then  by  a  long  herbaceous 
border  we  reach  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  In  this  her- 
baceous border  wero  to  be  found  many  old-&8hioned  plants,, 
with  Roses  and  shrubs  mixed  amongst  them. 

I  have  thus  cursorily  glanced  at  some  of  the  contents  of  this 
delightful  residence.  Mr.  Wyatt  is  well  known  as  a  most 
liberal  supporter  of  horticulture,  and  it  is  always  satisfactory 
to  find  that  where  this  is  the  case  results  which  must  be  grati- 
fying to  him  are  obtained  by  the  caro  of  an  intelligent  gardener 
■inder  his  own  personal  superintendence,  while  to  myself  it  was 
i  great  treat,  increased  by  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the 
naster. — ^D.,  JMal, 


WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA. 

Some  very  fine  specimens  of  this  handsome  Conifer  can  bfr 
seen  at  Muckross,  several  of  which  are  bearing  cones  freely 
and  appear  extremely  fiourishing.  I  will  give  uie  dimensions 
)  :>f  two  that  are  remarkable  for  their  symmetry  and  vigour.. 
Due  is  61  feet  high  with  a  girth  at  the  base  of  9  feet  6  inches^ 
irhile  the  branches  cover  a  space  of  90  feet  in  ciroumf erence. 
Another  is  63  feet  high,  girtli  at  the  base  8  feet.  There  are 
llso  others  of  nearly  eqiuJ  dimensions,  all  likely  to  become 
nagnificent  specimens.  A  few  trees  planted  at  the  same  time 
is  mose  referred  to,  and  apparently  in  as  &vourabIe  a  situation, 
lave  not  succeeded  nearly  so  well.  This  led  me  to  inquire 
low  the  ground  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  plants, 
aid  I  have  ascertained  in  confirmation  of  my  own  experience 
tiat  those  which  have  succeeded  were  planted  in  a  deep 
aluvial  soil  thoroughly  drained,  proving  that  draining  la  a£ 
vial  importance. — ^Andbxw  Campbell. 


APPLE  DR.  HOGG. 

This  Is  a  novelty  of  considerable  promise,  being  a  constant 
ind  heavy  cropper,  and  bearing  large  handsome  fruit  of  the- 
taest  quality,  which  is  in  season  from  September  to  Mareh.* 

It  was  first  exhibited  before  the  Fruit  Committee  of  tfae- 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  on  November  19th,  1878,  by  Mr- 
Sidney  Ford,  The  Gardens,  Leonardslee,  Hor^iam^  and  was 
then  described  as  resembling  Calville  Blanche  in  shape  and' 
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crfwiT,  and  with  the  delicate  fleab  of  thst  variety.     It  wag  I  December  17th,    It  w»i  brought  forward  agdo,  and  reportett 
ordered  to  be  cooked  and  reported  at  the  next  meeting  oo  |  on  as  follows  by  Bir  Cbarlea  Stricklud,  Bart,  who  had  been 
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<iB,ie  aroma.  A  first-rate  baking  Apple."  A  first-class  certi- 
ficate was  then  anrarded. 

Dr.  Hogff  maj  be  described  as  an  excellent  dessert  and 
kitchen  Apple,  good  also  for  jelly.  The  flesh  is  white,  tender, 
juicy,  sweet  and  briskly  flavoured  ;  skin  when  ripe  rich  golden 
yellow  faintly  streaked  with  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun, 
large  and  showy ;  eye  generally  large ;  stalk  slender,  set  in  a 
deep  cavity.  Veiy  hardy,  healthy,  and  productive,  making 
good  standard  and  pyramidal  trees. 

Our  illustration  is  furnished  by  Messas.  Wm.  Paul  Sl  Son  of 
Waltham  Cross,  by  whom  thj«  Ap^Ift  ia  Tteiaij^diBtiibaised. 


HORTICULTURAL  N€an».-^o.  2. 

NEWBUIU  AJSTD  DISTRICT— WBUTOED  PAKE. 

This,  the  scat  off  CSyre,  Esq.,  is  a  few  miles  from  Newbury, 
the  nearest  station  to  it  being  Kintbury,  which  is  about  four 
miles  distant.  Tie  gandens  are  badly  situated^  being  much 
too  near  a  runnia^stoeoDL^  as  a  conseqoeiiee,  some  pi^  of  it 
are  imperfectly  dtaained^  and  spring  f  rosta  are  very  prevalent. 
In  spite  of  these  Anmbaoks^  however,  undev  ^e  skilful  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  C.  liDfla  iti  produces  an  abundance  of  excellent 
-vegetables  and  fruity  sone  of  which  are  sometimes  success- 
fully exhibited  %otih  a^  the  London  and  local  shows.  The 
rainfall  was  re— ykably  heavy  here  on  the  night  of  August 
2nd,  as  accosdias  to>  lie.  Ross's  rain-gauge  no  less  thaa  2-1 
inches  fell  ikt  a  flew  houss^  washing  down  the  walks,  comr 
pletely  filjln^  the  one  lacge  stokehole,  kc.  The  range  of  houses 
situated  at  tiie  lowest  pact  o£  the  kitchen  garden  is  extensive, 
hut  some  of  them  an  nuieh.  too  flat,  and  are  being  gradually 
raised  to  a  more  satisfttftoir  pitch.  Fruit  of  every  description 
is  well  grown,  and  nothing'  eoold  be  finer  than  the  Peach 
«nd  Nectarine  tMoSk  l^ey  a0efgjK>wn  on  the  back  walls,  and 
also  on  low  cireubur  tzwaas  in  tent  of  these.  A  Prince  of 
Wales  Peach  tree  nine  jaam  oldy  occupying  a  space  24  by  12 
feet,  was  cadxying  seventaob  dosen  very  fine  fruit,  and  there 
'were  othevs  nerj  laige.  TioltaM»  BSttive  Peach  and  Pitmaston 
Orange  and  Elruge  Nectarines  aoe  ^&  favourites  for  aUl  pur- 
poses here.  Noblesse  Peach  is  gBown,  bat  does  iittt  sat  welL 
<j^rape8  generaJXy  wwe  carrying  goedl  omyn^notBihlfy  tike  IHaseat 
of  Alexandria.  These  during  flbwering  time'  axe  Itept  aa  neaa^ 
■as  possible  at  about  7QP,  but  they  are  often  unavoidably  below 
that  temperature^  Gold&n  Hambuigh  on  its  own  roots  failed, 
but  does  well  gsattad  on  the  Biack  Hambuish,  and  is  a 
favourite  at  the  taMta^  but  does  not  keep  well.  Figs  planted 
in  a  low-fronted  Ibrnse  are  grown  in  me  bush  f^ion  and 
succeed  admirably..  Lx  the  same  house  a  large  quantity  of 
Tomatoes  were  gsoiidng,  there  being  a  great  and  continuous 
demand  for  that  waeful  fruit.  They  are  fruited  in  12-inch 
pots,  are  kept  pinidked  to  single  stems,  which  are  trained  thinly 
np  the  roof,  and  the  crop  waa  veiy  heavy  and  good.  Ifo  follow 
these  others  weie  planted  at  the  base  of  sou&  wallsy  the  feuit 
of  which  at  the  tmie  of  our  visit  was  commencing'  to  ripen« 
which  will  not  be  the  case  in  many  places  thia  matnuu  jfhe 
system  followed^  and  this  is  worthy  of  imitai&oo^  i»  as-  JbL^ 
lows  : — the  seed  is  sown  early,  and  the  plants  grown-  on  in 
either  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  kept  pinched  to  a  single  stem,  and 
about  three  tiers  of  fruit  set  beforo  being  finally  hardened  off, 
iind  planted  out  as  early  in  June  as  the  weather  permits. 
Several  varieties  are  grown,  but  the  favourite  is  the  Trophy. 
Pines,  especially  the  Smooth  Cayenne,  of  which  Mr.  Ross  is  a 
noted  grower,  were  looking  well,  the  fruit  promising  to  be  as 
€ne  as  usual.  The  soil  employed  for  these  consists  only  of 
very  fibrous  loam  and  bone  dust,  not  that  bone  dust  usually 
used,  Mr.  Ross  being  independent  of  external  supplies,  having 
fortunately  discovered  a  cemetery^  or  burying  place  of  horse 
bones,  in  connection  with  a  kennel  of  fox  hounds.  The  bones 
Are  said  to  be  one  hundred  years  old,  and  they  crumble  up 
readily,  and  so  useful  and  eflBfeetive  are  they  that  we,,  too,  wish 
we  could  discover  a  similar  valuable  supply.  Mr.  Ross  is 
also  a  good  plant-grower,  and  has  under  his  chaige  many 
valuable  specimens.  The  kitchen  garden  is  well  walled  in, 
and  the  crops  were  looking  well,  but  the  Potatoes^were  badly 
diseased. 

The  past  winter  completely  killed  three  fine  Peach  trees 
on  the  walls,  and  those  alive  look  very  "  queer."  Pears  on 
the  walls  are  very  healthy  and  fruitful,  the  best  being  Glou 
Mor^eau,  Monarch,  Passe  Colmar,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
and  Jargonelle.  The  crops  of  Apples,  Cherries,  and  Plums 
were  very  light.  Small  fruits  were  abundant,  but  the  cater- 
pillar was-  very  destnictive,  especially  among  the  Gooseberry 
bushes.     A  local  preventive,  Gorse  or  Furze  twigs  packed 


closely  around  the  stems  early  in  the  season,  failed  this  year 
for  the  first  time,  owing,  Mr.  Ross  thinks,  to  its  being  xather 
imperfectly  done,  the  result  of  previous  immunities.  This 
practice  has  been  for  many  years  followed  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  is  worth  a  trial  where  spent  tan  is  not  to  be  had. 
The  Grove  End  Scarlet  Strawberry  is  the  favourite  for  forcing ; 
and  for  the  table  Keens'  Seedling,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Sir  C. 
Napier,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Elton  Pine  are  grown.  The  pleasure 
grounds  are  not  extensive,  but  are  very  pretty  and  well  kept^ 
the  bedding-out  being  well  done.  Rhododendrons  in  great 
variety  are  remarkably  healthy,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Plcea 
Pinsapo  36  feet  high  and  very  symmetrical  is  noteworthy.  A 
good-sized  conservatory  adjoining  the  residence  is  well  stocked 
with  fine  healthy  Camellias,  &c.,  and  fiowerlng  grandly;  up 
the  piUais  and  on  the  roof  mas  a  large  plant  of  the  beautifol 
Bignoniacherere.  BCr.  Boss  nemarked  that  this  species  will  not 
fiower  freely  till  it  Itas  been  established  four  or  five  years. 

WAMP8TBAD  PAKE. 

On  our  return  djrive  from  Welford  Park  we  called  at  this, 
one  of  the  residences  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal ;  not  so  much, 
to  note  what  it  is,  but  rather  what  it  has  been,  and  certainly 
did  not  begrudge  t^e  time  so  spent.  The  kitchen  garden, 
which  at  one  time  amst  have  been  one  of  the  g^ceadest  in  the 
kingdom,  is  seven  wn»B  in  extent  and  well  walled  in.  The 
high  and  massive  stone-  piUius  of  the  oldg^Ktewa^  ase  remark- 
able ;  the  carved  gnoupa  of  fmits  and  flowers,  in  excellent 
preservation,  being  fine  and  nuich  admired  by  connoisseurs. 
The  place,  however,,  is  not  kept  up  by  the  present  lessee,  no 
young  fruit  trees  bairiiig  been  planted  for  many  years  ;  as  a 
consequence  the  voMk  axe  indifferently  furnished.  The  number 
of  men  employed^,  tso^  is  aito^stiles  inadsqaate ;  and  taking 
this  into  considsBuldon  M^.  Milfettv  ^e  painstaking  gardener  in 
charge,  is  to  be  commended  for  the  way  in  which  the  kitchen 
garden  ami  t^  extensive  and  pietnresque  grounds  are  kept. 
The  amoinBt  ot  gjbasa  »  comparatively  small  and  not  of  tne 
best  daam^iaom.  Ifha  very  ela^rate  apparatus  for  heating  a 
vinery  by  stsanu  ha»  long  be«n>  unworkable,  but  is  a  great 
curiosity  nevertfielesa  lb  is  altogether  a  very  complicated  and 
expensive  afllaic^  which  contrasts  very  unfavourably  with  the 
heating  appaoaHn^oi*  tdte  poesent  day.  Mr.  Millen,  who  grows 
Fotaloes  very  extaansivel^  andi  well,  recommends  Mona's  Pride, 
Hlyatfs  Ashleaf;  Smpsoved  Bariy  Hammersmith,  and  Fox's 
Seedling  fOs  the  early  supply  ;  and  for  the  main  crop,  Covent 
Gaacden  PeriiBctioa^  Schoolmaster,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  Wood- 
stock Badneyv  Mitons*  Magnum  Bonum,  Late  Rose,  and  Irish 
SegentL  Here  again  Peam  only  were  plentiful ;  Passe  Colmar, 
lU>ui8»  Bbnne  off  <fi»raeyv  Saster  Beurt^,  Hacon*s  Incomparable, 
Ne  Pitta  Meuris,  Duchesse  d' AngouiSme,  Beurr^  de  Capiaumont, 
Winter  N^lis,  and  Macis'  Loniise  being  very  fruitful.  A  very 
modsrata  outJa;]^  aight  easily  transform.  Hkunpstead  Park  into 
one  of  the  best  places,  in  the  kingdom^. 

L(9eiIN6S  PAR1C. 
laHAi  Urn  tfbi  vesideace  of  a  very  popular  and  well-known 
gCTtftemam—iwtt^  €bL  Logtd  Lindba(y.  Bt  is  best  reached  by 
takiiw  teifeK  teat  Btading  to- Waaiagie,.  and  is  about  four  mUes 
front  ate  Uter  plaeec  It  is  a  fiaa-  place,  and  is  very  success- 
fully managed  by  the  gazdener  in  charge.  Mr.  J.  Atkins,  who 
is  weliC  known  among  other  things  as  being  a  very  good  Grape- 
grower.  This  season  the  Grapes  are  again  very  fine,  the  house 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  remarkably  so.  The  crop  of  this 
useful  variety  is  very  heavy,  the  bunches  large  and  uniform, 
the  berries  also  large  and  for  the  season  well  coloured.  The 
temperature  at  their  blooming  time  was  kept  as  near  70°  sb 
possible,  and  with  occasional  tappings  they  set  as  freely  as 
Hambnrgha.  The  roots  of  these  and  all  the  Vines  have  free 
access  to  both  in  and  outside  borders,  and  the  good  manage- 
ment of  these  iatiie  true  secret  of  Mr.  Atkins'  success.  Pear- 
son's Golden  Queen  as  grown  here  is  one  of  the  best  of  Grapes. 
It  is  grafted  on  Foster's  Seedling,  and  is  doing  remarkably 
well,  being  fine  in  bunch  and  berry,  and  is  in  eveiy  respect  a 
good  companion  for  the  Black  Alicante,  which  also  is  well 
grown  and  keeps  famously.  Foster's  Seedling  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater  are  both  forced  here,  the  former  being  the  best. 
The  crop  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  glass  were  both 
heavy  and  good,  the  trees  being  very  healthy.  Royal  George 
and  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches  and  Elruge  Nectarine  are  found 
the  best  for  forcing,  Imp6ratrice  Albert  Victor  was  very 
good,  but  is  inferior  to  the  Elruge.  Figs  are  well  grown,  espe- 
cially the  Brown  Turkey.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  plants 
grown,  among  them  being  several  veiy  good  specimeos.    Of 
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Terns  Alsophila  excelsa,  Lomaria  pibba,  GTmnognonma  Mas- 
sonii,  Adiantum  tenermn,  A.  gracillimum,  DavaUia  Mooreana, 
Ifec^  were  yeiy  fine ;  and  yerj  noticeable  among  the  other 
foliage  plaots  were  the  specimens  of  Cocos  WeddeUiana,  Kentia 
Oantarboiyaiia,  Maianta  sebrina,  Alocasia  macroihiza  Tarie- 
gata,  &o.  The  crop  of  Peaches  generally  on  the  walls  was 
mther  below  the  average,  but  -SBxly  Greese  Mignoune,  Early 
Alfred,  Royal  Charlotte,  R(^al  George,  amd  Violette  Hfttiye 
^reare  notable  exceptions.  The  crop  of  Pears  on  fitandard  trees 
was  a  "faflnre,  bat  on  the  walls  Winter  Ndis,  Bcarr^  Diel, 
SetDT^  Clairgean,  Jargonelle,  Glon  Morceau,  Ix)aise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  and  Williams*  Bon  Chretien  were  carrjring  good  average 
ctQpa  of  fair^ized  fmit.  Plums  grown  as  standards  failed  to 
l)ear  on  the  walls :  the  best  were  Green  Gage,  Riyers*  Early 
Payonrite,  Golden  Gage,  and  Denyer's  Viotona.  Aprioois  were 
a  fulare.  Stnvwberriee  were  yery  abundant,  the  best  being 
Keene*  Beedhng,  Pftsident,  and  Ixniord  Hall.  Fruit  of  the 
latter  were  yeiy  fine  indeed  and  of  good  flayoor.  James  Yeitch 
prodnoed  an  abundance  of  large  fruit,  but  the  quality  was  very 
indiflerent.  The  soil  of  the  kitchen  garden  is  a  "  made  soil " 
lesting  on  a  chalky  subsoil,  and  the  crops  generally  were 
looking  weU.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  pleasure  grounds, 
tbe  flower  beds,  including  six  large  carpet  beds,  looking  well 
iAtipite  of  the  nn&yonrable  season.-^W..  teauuDEN. 


CUKRENT  TOPICS. 


ts  Tflferenee  to  stealing  fruit  at  Kewoastle^on-Tyne,  I  wish 
to  say  that  some  of  my  fruit  was  stolen.  I  had  left,  and  the 
man  was  found  with  fruit  on  him ;  if  I  had  been  there  I 
certB3nl}r  would  have  prosecuted,  and  after  what  has  passed 
flball  do  so.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say  there  is  a  foolish  supposition 
aboiat  taking  fruit ;  the  man  was  not  a  visitor  but  a  gardener 
and  mast  have  known  better,  and  Mr.  Gille«{He  has  made  a 
ffieot  mistake  to  allow  it  to  pass.  The  yalae  of  fruit  shown  at 
Srewxsastle  was  so  gieat  thst  a  great  amomut  of  injiny  mightt 
haswe  been  done,  and  pitfenng  mm(t  be  put  a  Atop  to. 

Dtiplwate  Rotm, — In  answer  to  '*  Osokiak,"  I  desire  to  say 
that  all  the  Roses  mentioned  sjb  duplicates  have  been  grown 
I7  me ;  but  with  one  exception — ^Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  and 
Gamille  Bemardin — I  cannot  agree  to  their  identity.  I  have 
looked  carefully,  too,  at  so-called  duplicates  at  shows  when 
judging,  and  can  always  see  the  difference.  Exposition  de 
Brie  is  supposed  to  be  a  dnplicale.  It  is  perfectly  distinct  in 
habit  from  any  other  Roee ;  «o,  too,  ave  Reynolds  Hole  and 
Saltan  of  Zansibar,  aktf  Filler  Boknes  and  Dake  of  Wei- 
lingtoD.  It  migbt  as  well  be  said  "fliat  oertaiii  so«oalled  distinct 
Sonal  Pelaigoninms  which  oertahily  ran  near  together  axe  the 
same,  and  yet  I  have  120  to  180  yarieties  which  I  could  pick 
out  without  a  label  to  them. 

A.  Boyle  is  right  about  giving  Geranium  plants  room.  I 
lukYe  done  it  for  a  long  time.  I  always  put  a  plant  of  every 
sort  in  the  kitchen  gaiden  a  yard  apart,  also  .plant  them  in  a 
iMuik  between  Rose  txees  as  I  do  Phloxes  and  Gladioli ;  but  I 
BtiU  plant  self  beds,  and  am  sare  with  proper  trsatmeat, 
properly  prepared  plants,  not  turned  out  of  cold  frames  or 
thumb  pots,  or  cutting  boxes,  or  wintered  hapliaaard,  that  with 
the  present  great  improvement  in  -Konala  otaiefiy  brought  about 
\tf  Mr.  Pearson  of  Chflwell  and  Dr.  Denny,  we  need  have  no 
fnr  of  what  Mr.  Boyle  calls  flimsy  plants. 

I  think  "F.  W.  J."  gives  a  useful  list  <rf  Roses  for  towns. 
"Biceps''  falling  foul  of  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot  was  to  me  a 
xnyBteiy*  I  do  not  accept  his  summer  dressing  with  its  accom- 
panying smells,  and  if  he  must  use  it  oover  with  dry  ashes  and 
aail.  Over-watering,  over-liqoid-manariiig,  and  other  fads  are 
often  the  bane  of  many  Roses.  I  never  see  '.gpsen  fly  or  an  un- 
healthy shoot,  or  a  -mildewed  one  in  my  garden.  Winter 
mnlchtng,  proper  pruning,  and  avoidance  ol  Dog  Roses  as 
sfcodES,  especially  the  seedling  Brtar,  which  is  late,  Trocertaiu, 
and  unsatisfaotory  to  me  except  in  hf^ivy  soils,  is  still  my 
opinion.  There  is  nothing  like  the  Manetti  stock  for  ordlnaiy 
garden  Roses,  which  form  the  staple  of  nine  gardens  out  of 
ten.  I  think  "Wylb  Savage"  is  right  about  similanties  in 
▼arieties,  and  they  can  be  easily  grouped  and  olassified,  and 
I  much  doubt  if  onr  Rose  Mgte  with  regard  .to  Teas  and 
BonrboDa  do  sot  want  it.-*^.  P.  VmkosL 


2J0TES  ON  VILLA  AKD  «JBTJRBAN  GARDENING. 

ErrOHiSK  Gari)ien. — Cauliflowers  aad  Lettuces  raised  from  seed 
sown  at  the  end  of  August  Bhoold  now  be  planted  out  where  they 
are  u>  remain  during  the  winter.    Prepare  a  piece  of  ground  in  a 


sheltered  and  warm  position,  and  on  it  place  sui&cient  handlights 
or  spare  garden  frames,  and  place  the  young  plants  about  4  inches 
apart ;  grre  only  sufficient  water  to  settle  the  soil  around  the 
plants,  and  allow  them  to  be  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air  until 
the  nights  become  colder.  The  hardier  and  sturdier  the  plants 
are  at  the  commencement  of  winter  the  better  can  they  witnsLand 
intense  cold.  It  is  also  a  good  plan,  and  especially  for  Lettuces, 
to  plant  the  narrow  borders  at  the  foot  of  south  walls  thickly 
witn  the  varieties  Bath  or  Brown  Cos  and  Hardy  Hammersmith 
Cabbage,  and  thin  them  out  in  the  spring ;  in  this  manner  very 
good  Lettuces  can  be  obtained,  and  in  ordmary  winters  a  number 
of  Cauliflowers  similarly  planted  will  survive  with  no  other  pro- 
tection, and  produce  heads  the  following  summer  almost  equal  to 
those  sneltered  in  frames,  Ac.  Hoe  and  stir  the  ground  amongst 
the  crops  of  winter  Spinach,  and  thin  out  the  plants  bo  that  they 
may  become  well  matured  amd  strong.  As  Endive  plants,  both  the 
curled  and  broad-leayed  varieties,  attain  their  full  size  they  must 
be  blanched.  There  are  Tarions  wajs  of  blanching  them  success- 
fully, but  the  most  simple  is  covering  each  plant  with  a  slate  or 
tile.  Those  who  have  the  conyenience  of  a  small  warm  dark  shed 
or  a  liushroom  house  can  readily  have  a  constant  supply  of  well- 
blanched  Endive  by  occasional^  lifting  sufficient  plants  without 
disturbing  the  roots  and  placing  them  in  the  shed  moderately  close 
together.  Crops  of  Onions  not  yet  harvested  must  be  gathered 
without  further  delay,  and  the  main  crop  of  Cabbages  should  bo 
planted  out  as  soon  as  possible.  As  Celery  advances  in  height 
let  it  be  earthed  up,  choosing  a  dry  day  for  the  purpose.  Do  not 
earth  above  the  hearts,  and  be  careful  not  to  allow  the  soil  to 
enter  the  hearts  of  the  plants.  It  is  by  far  the  safest  plan  before 
commencing  to  earth  up  to  tie  each  plant  around  with  a  piece  of 
matting ;  this  will  exclude  the  soil,  and  also  prevent  worms  from 
eating  the  inside  of  the  blanched  foliage.  As  Yegetable  If  arrows 
and  Prench  and  Runner  Beans  cease  bearing  clear  them  away, 
and  all  vacant  ground  should  be  either  trenched  or  deeply  dug^ 
leaving  the  surface  as  rough  as  possible. 

Plower  Gaedek  and  SHitUBBBRiES.  —  Auy  alterations  that 
are  to  be  made  either  in  replanting  or  making  improvements 
should  be  noted  and  commenced  at  once.  Both  evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees  will  soon  be  ready  for  removing,  and  if  this  is 
carefully  done  they  will  stand  a  better  chance  of  becoming  esta- 
blished than  if  planted  later  in  the  winter.  Turf  laid  now  will 
also  xmlte  quickly,  and  the  ground  will  become  consolidated  before 
the  spring.  As  long  as  frosts  keep  oil  everything  should  be  done 
to  maintain  the  flower  garden  in  as  good  order  as  the  season  will 
permit,  but  as  soon  as  all  hope  of  further  beauty  is  past  decide 
on  the  arrangement  for  spring  bedding,  for  it  is  necessary  that  all 
bulbs  such  as  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  should  be  planted  as  early 
as  possible  ;  also  have  sufficient  quantities  in  readiness  ot  Wall- 
flowers, Myosotises,  Silenes,  Pansies,  Polyanthus,  Daisies,  Ac,  for 
the  earlier  these  are  planted  the  better  chance  they  have  of 
becoming  established  and  blooming  correspondingly  early  next 
spring. 

Chbtsahthkmums.— These  are  generally  late  in  setting  their 
flower  buds  this  season,  but  the  majority  of  the  plants  are  looking 
vety  promising;  the  foliage  is  clean  and  bright,  and  thougn 
possibly  rather  late  in  blooming,  a  good  average  display  may  be 
expected.  As  the  buds  become  sufficiently  large  to  handle  those 
not  required  must  be  removed,  and  the  plants  will  be  benefited 
with  liquid  manure  from  this  time.  Supphes  of  weak  guano  water 
will  render  the  foliage  of  a  bright  deep  colour,  but  we  have  an 
opinion  that  flowers  of  plants  supplied  too  freely  with  guano  are 
liable  to  damp  off.  A  pinch  of  Standen's  manxrre  will  also  wonder- 
fully improve  the  foliage.  Supply  stimulants  weak  and  often,  and 
if  the  surface  of  the  soil  becomes  caked  stir  it  and  keep  it  free  from 
weeds  and  young  suckers.  While  the  weather  ke^s  open  allow 
the  plants  to  remain  out  of  doors,  but  the  effect  of  7**  or  8**  of  frost 
to  many  of  the  early  varieties  would  be  quite  ruinous  ;  therefore, 
if  there  is  any  fear  of  this  they  should  be  placed  under  cover. 
Keep  them  well  supplied  with  water,  and  secure  each  growth  to 
a  stake,  for  the  wooa  is  very  brittle.  Any  attention  these  plants 
receive  now  will  be  amply  returned  in  the  display  they  will  make 
for  the  next  two  months. 

Roses.— Note  all  the  dead  and  dying  plants,  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  supplying  their  places.  The  earlier  the  orders  are  given 
to  the  nurserymen  the  sooner  in  the  season  will  the  plants  be 
supplied,  and  early  orders  oftentimes  bring  the  strongest  plants. 
Cuttings  will  now  strike  readily  if  the  hard  ripened  wood  of  this 
summer's  growth  are  taken  off,  cut  into  lengths  of  about  6  inches, 
and  inserted  deeply  in  lines  about  a  foot  apart,  and  about  8  inches 
apart  in  the  lines.  The  best  position  is  at  the  foot  of  a  south- 
west wall,  and  in  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  somewhat  light  and 
open.  But  any  warm  border  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Each 
variety  should  be  kept  separate  and  labelled.  If  new  plantations 
are  required  for  next  season  the  ground  should  be  well  trenched 
in  readiness,  incorporating  among  it  some  well-decayed  manure. 
The  Briar  stock  delights  m  a  cool  loamy  soil,  while  the  Manettn 
prefers  a  lighter  and  more  porous  soil.  It  will  be  well  to  bear 
this  in  mind  when  giving  orders.  In  most  villa  gardens  Roses  on 
the  Manetti  may  be  cultivated  successfully  by  taking  care  to 
coyer  the  budded  part  when  planting ;  but  as  all  Roses  do  not 
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thrire  as  freely  on  the  one  stock  as  the  other,  it  wonld  be  well  to 
cultirate  Boses  on  the  yarioas  stocks.  It  is  the  beet  to  plant 
Boses  in  beds,  then  thej  can  be  all  treated  liberally  and  alike : 
bnt  where  it  is  necessary  to  plant  standards  singly  haye  the  groona 
'well  bsoken-np  and  suitable  soil  placed  for  them. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITOHBN  GARDB17; 

Cauliflowbr  plants  will  now  be  ready  for  movinff  from  the 
.seed  beds.  Select  the  strongest  for  transferring  to  huidlights. 
^Bather  strong  loam  is  most  suitable  and  conduoiye  to  sturdy 
^owth.  The  plants  must  be  unprotected  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to 
render  them  hardy ;  the  lights  should  only  be  employed  in  case  of 
frost  or  heayy  cold  rains,  and  eyen  then  air  should  be  admitted. 
Xettuoes  for  the  spring  and  early  summer  supply  should  be  planted 
^t  once,  so  that  they  be  well  established  oefore  winter.  A 
sheltered  border  should  be  chosen,  planting  them  in  rows  a 
foot  apart.  Lettuces  for  the  spring  and  early  summer  supply  may 
very  well  be  grown  along  with  Peas ;  the  rows  of  the  latter  which 
will  presently  be  sown  may  be  4  feet  apart,  admitting  of  three 
rows  of  Lettuces  between,  a  row  of  Stanstead  Park  Cabbage  Lettuce 
on  either  side  of  the  Peas,  and  a  row  of  black-seeded  Bath  Cos 
ibetween  these.  If  the  soil  be  light  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  made 
moderately  firm  by  treading  and  then  raking  to  form  a  fine  sur- 
face. There  must  not  be  any  neglect  in  dustmg  with  wood  ashes, 
£OOt,  or  lime  to  keep  yermin  in  check,  whilst  all  yacancies 
.should  be  filled  up  promptly  so  as  to  secure  a  good  plantation. 
When  the  main  crop  is  planted  a  number  of  the  remainins  plants 
of  the  Cos  yarieties  should  be  pricked  out  into  a  prepured  dm  in  a 
sheltered  position  ;  the  plants,  if  they  winter  safely,  will  be  yexy 
useful  in  spring  for  transplanting.  Endiye  plants  from  the  late 
sowings  may  be  planted  at  the  foot  of  walls,  or  they  will  succeed 
under  similar  conditions  to  the  Lettuces.  Lettuces  which  are  to 
^ye  a  continuous  supply  when  that  outside  is  exhausted  should 
be  lifted  and  planted  in  pits  or  frames.  Endiye  plants,  too,  for 
nse  during  the  winter  months  should  also  be  placed  in  pits  or 
frames.  Much  labour  is  entailed  in  the  presenration  of  these 
plants  in  cold  frames.  Where  the  demand  is  lar|[e  shallow  pits 
with  moveable  lights  with  the  command  of  artificial  heat  to  ex- 
clude frost  are  necessary  to  secure  supplies  in  good  condition 
throughout  the  winter  months.  The  ground  rendered  yacant  by 
the  removal  of  Potatoes  and  Onions  being  prepared  by  well  manur- 
ing and  digging  will  be  available  for  planting  Cabbages.  Ground 
preyiously  occupied  by  Onions  is  very  suitable  for  Cabbages, 
Earlier  planted  Crops  snould  be  frequently  hoed,  and  when  neces- 
sary have  a  moderate  earthing.  Lose  no  favourable  opportunity 
of  attending  to  the  earthing  of  Celery,  tying  up  Lettuces  and 
Bndive.  Parsley  in  pits  should  be  well  thinned,  but  still  fully 
•exposed  except  m  case  of  drenching  rains.  If  there  be  no  plants 
its  yet  in  pits  strong  plants  from  the  spring  sowing  may  be  care- 
fully lifted  and  planted  either  in  pits,  or  deep  boxes  or  laree  Ppts, 
which  last  placed  in  an  orchard  house  or  vinery  at  rest  wiU  afford 
.an  acceptable  supply  in  severe  weather.  It  is  quite  as  important 
to  keep  up  a  supply  of  vegetables  of  the  summer  varieties  as  to 
iiave  them  early,  therefore  have  protecting  materials  at  hand  in 
case  of  sudden  frost.  The  season  has  been  most  unfavourable 
ito  ridge  Cucumbers,  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  Tomatoes.  In  case 
of  frost  or  even  cold  nights  some  light  protective  material  thrown 
over  them  may  so  ward  off  its  effects  as  to  admit  the  supply  being 
continued  for  some  time  yet.  Tomatoes  on  waUs  have  a  fair  crop 
of  fruit ;  cut  them  as  they  ripen. 

MUSHROOM  HOUSB. 

Continue  to  prepare  material  for  successional  beds,  making  up 
one  or  more  beds  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks  so  as  to  main- 
tain an  unbroken  supply  of  this  esteemed  esculent.  It  is  essential 
that  the  materials  be  put  together  with  as  little  previous  fermen- 
tation as  possible^  because  fermentation  induces  decay.  Spread 
the  materials  out  m  an  open  shed  thinly  and  in  small  quantities, 
jand  though  a  slight  warmth  may  be  generated  moisture  will  be 
dispelled.  The  best  Mushroom  beds  are  made  up  of  about  two- 
thirds  horse  droppings  and  one  of  short  litter,  wnich  admits  of 
Blower  decomposition,  maintaining  a  steady  heat.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  in  the  material,  as  when 
lieating  much  moisture  is  evaporated,  so  that  if  too  dry  previously 
the  heat  will  soon  become  exhausted  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
jnoisture  to  continue  the  fermentation.  Place  the  materials  to- 
gether as  firmly  as  possible,  insert  rood  fresh  spawn  when  the 
"bed  is  at  a  temperature  of  7(P  to  76°  earth  with  some  rich  loam, 
BO  moist  as  to  form  a  firm  surface,  and  when  tiie  Mushrooms 
appear  keep  the  bed  uniformly  moist. 

HARDT  FRUIT  OARDEIT. 

Wherever  it  may  be  intended  to  form  plantations  of  young  fruit 
trees  the  ground  should  now  be  prepared  for  their  reception.  The 
preparation  will  of  course  depend  entirely  upon  the  character  of 
the  soil  and  its  underlying  stratum.  Soils  resting  on  a  heayy 
lind  retentive  subsoil  will  require  thorough  and  effective  drainage, 
l>earing  in  mind  that  the  object  of  drainage  is  not  so  much  the 
xemoval  of  water  from  the  surface  as  to  prevent  its  stagnation  in 
the  snbsoiL    Shallow  drains  are  of  no  use ;  8  feet  should  be  a 


minimum  and  4  feet  a  maximum  depth.  The  ground  should  bo 
trenched  about  2  feet  deep,  not  bringing  up  too  much  of  the  un- 
favourable subsoil ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  loosen  the  soil  to  a  Kood 
depth.  Old  borders  should  have  a  considerable  addition  of  nosh 
turfy  loam,  adding  to  thofie  deficient  of  calcareous  matter  a  tenth 
of  chalk  or  old  mortar  rubbish ;  and  when  the  soil  is  of  a  light 
sandy  nature  drainage  may  not  be  necessary,  especially  if  the 
under  stratum  be  gravel,  but  the  surface  soil  should  be  enriched 
by  a  free  admixture  of  fresh  turfy  loam,  with  preferably  a  free  use 


for  planting  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  in  a  fit  state  to  remove. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Orchard  Hotue.—The  ventilators  of  this  structure  should  be 
open  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  but  in  order  to  harden 
the'  sappy  growths  allow  the  temperature  to  rise  to  70^  or  76P 
with  but  moderate  ventilation,  and  close  early  in  the  afternoon, 
admitting  a  little  air  before  nightfall  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  the  wood  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  should  be 
thoroughly  ripened ;  therefore  all  superfluous  shoots  should  be  at 
once  cut  out  so  as  to  admit  as  great  an  amount  of  light  and_  air 
to  the  remaining  spurs  as  possible.  Except  an  occasional  syring- 
ing to  cleanse  the  trees  of  insect  pests  moisture  overhead  may  be 
dispensed  wlth^  and  moisture  at  the  roots  must  only  be  afforded 
to  keep  the  foliage  in  good  condition. 

CueunUmrt. — The  plants  for  winter  fruiting  should  be  planted  as 
soon  as  ready.  A  good  bottom  heat  is  essential  to  success  whether 
it  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  fermenting  materials  or  hot-water 
pipes  ;  80^  being  sufficiently  high  if  from  hot-water  pipes,  but  a 
somewhat  higher  temperature  is  needed  to  commence  with  if  fer- 
menting materials  are  employed,  as  the  heat  will  decline.  The  eoil 
should  consist  of  turfy  loam,  and  for  imparting  vigour  later  on 
depend  more  on  liquid  manure  than  on  giving  it  in  the  compost. 
Maintain  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  in  the  autumn-fruiting 
plants,  being  careful  not  to  overcrop  them.  Secure  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  76°,  and  gradually  reduce  the  moisture  as  the  days 
shorten  and  the  heat  declines.  Add  a  little  fresh  oompost  aboat 
once  a  fortnight,  applying  weak  liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a 
week  as  may  be  necessary,  fumigating  moderately  occasionally. 

Melont, — The  season  as  regards  dung-heated  pits  and  frames  is 
about  over,  but  where  the  fruits  are  still  fpmao,  and  the  plants 
healthy,  linings  of  hot  dung  and  night  covermgs  will  be  necessary 
to  insure  their  swelling  off,  cutting  them  when  approaching  ripen- 
ing, and  placing  them  m  a  warm  and  dry  house.  The  weather  is 
sreatly  in  favour  of  late  crops.  Let  the  glass  be  kept  clean,  the 
foliage  fairly  thin  so  as  to  admit  every  ray  of  light,  and  affoza  no 
more  water  than  to  prevent  flagging. 

PLANT  HOUBSB. 

Greenhoute. — ^Zonal  Pelargoniums  that  have  been  well  grown 
and  are  stout  and  bushy  should  be  placed  in  a  light  position  in  a 
house  with  a  temperature  of  60^  to  55°  with  moderate  ventilation, 
supplying  liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a  week  :  they  will  be  useful 
dunng  wmter.  Cinerarias  now  advanced  for  flowenng  will  require 
a  temperature  of  60^  to  65°  to  enable  them  to  expand  the  flowers 
welL  Late  Fuchsias  should  be  encouraged  by  removing  the  seed 
pods  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  fallen,  and  affording  weak  liquid 
manure  occasionally.  Lachenalias  should  be  potted  so  soon  as 
they  begin  to  grow,  affording  them  light  airy  situations,  and  being 
careful  to  supply  them  with  sufficient  water.  They  do  well  in 
turfy  loam  with  an  admixture  of  leaf  soil.  Gladioli  not  yet 
flowered  may  be  taken  up  and  potted  in  6-inch  pots.  Plants  of 
Ajiemone  vitifolia  alba  lifted  with  balls  and  potted  will,  if  stood 
at  the  back  of  a  south  wall  for  a  few  days,  soon  recover,  and  being 
full  of  flower  and  buds  make  a  fine  display  in  the  greenhouse  or 
oonservatory  for  a  lon^  time.  Schizostrlis  coccinea  may  also  be 
lifted,  and  if  well  supplied  with  water  will  afford  spikes  for  cutting 
over  a  lengthened  period.  Plants  of  Daphne  indica  set  with 
buds  may  be  introduced  to  a  temperature  of  50°  by  artificial  means, 
and  will  come  in  at  a  time  wnen  yery  acceptable.  Richaidia 
(Galla)  ssthiopica  planted  out  should  be  lifted  and  potted  in  7  or 
8-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  a  house  of  from  45°  to  5(r,  introducing 
plants  at  intervals  to  a  structure  kept  at  55°  to  65°,  by  which  means 
the  spathes  of  these  plants  may  be  had  for  most  of  the  winter. 
Heliotropes  that  have  been  grown  on  through  the  summer  for 
winter  flowering  should  have  plenty  of  light  and  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  5(r.  Primulas  that  were  sown  early  and  grown  on 
through  the  summer  in  cold  frames  are  now  in  flower,  and  should 
be  near  to  the  £[lass  and  be  supplied  with  liquid  manure  occasion- 
ally. Shading  in  this  structure  should  now  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  glass  both  inside  and  outside  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned. 
Thripe  and  aphis  may^  be  subdued  by  fumisation ;  white  scale,  so 
troublesome  on  Acacias,  may  be  destroyea  by  an  application  of 
methylated  spirits  and  turpentine^  a  wineglassfnl  eacn  to  a  gallon 
of  water,  afterwards  syringing  with  clear  water.  With  a  decUne 
of  tempeorature  and  shorter  dajrs  the  supply  of  water  to  most  plants 
will  need  to  be  lessened.  No  fire  heat  will  be  necessary  as  yet, 
but  the  heating  apparatus  must  be  in  good  workiEg  order  so  as  to 
be  available  in  case  of  frost  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  4XP  to 
45°  by  artificial  means,  which  is  ample  for  the  general  stock. 
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Admit  air  freelj  in  fayonrable  weather,  and  seek  by  eyery  means 
to  render  the  growth  well  hardened  before  winter. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

T^illiam  Paul  A  Son,  Waltham  Cron,—Cataloffue$  of  Rotu  and 
fntit  Trees, 

WUliam  Fotten,  Btaplehnrst,  Kent— -J  Lut  of  Roses,  Fruit 
Treesjond  Conifera, 

J.  Wheeler  A  Son,  Olonoester.— Cata/«^iie  of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses, 

^.  Caudwell,  Wantage.— £wf  of  Rous, 
W.  Tait  A  Co.,  Dnblin.— Cato/o^tM  of  Bulbs, 
Jo«eph  Schwuts,  48,  Bne  da  Bepos,  lijons. — Catalogue  of  Roses, 
JPreres  Simon-Lonis,  Metz,  Lorraine.^  (/a^a/o^«e  of  Fruit  TreeSj<^, 
P.  Van  der  Heer,  Noordwijk,  Holland.— Cato^yti«  of  Dutch 
Flower  Roots.  • 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  All  correspondence  shonld  be  directed  either  to  '*  The  Editors  " 
or  to  *'  The  Pnblisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  nnavoidablj.  We  reqnest 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  nnjnstifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

QARmamaf  BXAXiSATioirs  (Reader),— Tbem  are  no  ezamlnatlofns  snch 
9S  7<m  zefer  to,  now  oondacted  by  the  Rojsl  Horttonlinral  Society. 

8KBLBT0SI8IH0  LxiysB  (A  aubseriber^^-itx,  John  Ksye,  Hale,  Cheehiie, 
publishes  a  small  handbook  on  tiiis  sabjectk  bat  we  do  not  know  the  price 
•fit. 

Dribd  Flowkbs  roB  Bouquvts  (it.  /.  TT.).— SeTsral  spedes  of  HelJ- 
chzTmm,  Oni4>haUnm,  Ac,  are  grown  for  the  pnipose  yon  name,  bat  the  one 
you  especiaUT  refer  to  is  probably  HeUohiysom  argenteam,  a  natiye  of  the 
Gape  of  QoodHope. 

BLtm  Bkbbt  astd  BrLBBBBT  (O,  P.)«— The  BUbeny  is  Vaoeiniom 
^^yitillas,  and  the  Blue  Berry  of  Ganada  is  Yaoeinlam  pennsylyanicom, 
qalte  a  dUBerent  plant,  which  was  introdooed  to  this  coontry  in  1772. 

Bii^CK  CuniiAirr  Ccnmros  (W,  jr.),r-No  better  time  can  be  chosen  for 
Joaerting  cofttings  of  Black  Currants  than  immediately  after  the  leaves  hare 
fallen  from  the  bashes.  Choose  straight,  sound,  yoang  shoots,  making  the 
cuttings  about  IB  inches  long,  and  inaort  them  firmly  nearly  half  their 
length  in  the  soil,  6  inches  or  more  apart,  in  rows  18  inches  asunder.  It  is 
Tezy  important  to  divest  the  cuttings  of  Bed  Corrants  of  all  the  bads  except 
three  or  foor  at  the  top  of  each  catting,  but  we  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
semove  any  bads  from  the  cuttings  of  Black  Cnrrants. 

IRISBS  IN  Pots  (B,  &).— The  Irises  rou  name  will  not  force  well,  bat 
they  flower  very  well  in  pots  when  the  plants  are  brought  on  gradaally  in 
eo<rf  frames  or  on  a  shdf  in  a  light  gnenhonae.  You  may  pot  them  the 
same  as  Hyacinths,  and  give  them  the  same  treatment  generally,  excq>t  that^ 
they  will  not  endare  the  same  amount  of  forcing,  and  will  not  flower  nntil 
long  after  the  Hyadntha  have  faded. 

YnrB  BOBDSB  (T.  A)^— Instead  of  making  the  border  the  entire  width 
for  the  reception  of  yoang  Vines,  we  prefer  making  it  only  4  or  S  feet  wide 
at  the  first,  the  fitmt  being  sapported  with  a  wall  of  torves,  increasing  the 
width  yearly  as  the  roots  extend  and  the  Vines  reqaire  more  noorishment. 
Unless  your  border  is  concreted  and  well  drained  a  brick  wall  will  be  of 
little  use  in  confining  the  roots.  As  to  the  necessity  for  a  wall,  everj-thing 
depends  on  the  natore  of  the  soil  (^  the  gardeo.  We  know  of  many  good 
honaes  of  Grapes  where  the  principal  roots  of  the  Vines  have  extended  far 
beyond  the  border.  If  you  wish  to  confine  the  roots  the  border  must  be  con- 
creted, and  the  bricks  forming  the  wall  be  laid  in  cement.  If  the  subsoil  is 
of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  natore  we  should  not  use  concrete ;  and  if  the  Vines 
to  be  grown  are  Black  Hambarghs  and  not  required  for  early  forcing,  we 
should  not  build  a  wall  provided  the  soil  of  the  garden  Is  fertile.  We  can 
generally  manage  to  kem  the  roots  **  at  home  "  by  placing  a  covering  of  rich 
manure  on  the  sorteoe  of  tiie  border  annnally  about  October. 

ViKES  UuFKUiTiruL  {L,  R,),r-'Fint  ot  all  attend  to  the  rods.  If  the 
qmrs  aad  laterals  that  produce  the  fralt  are  nearer  to  each  other  than 
IV  inches  cut  some  of  them  oat  with  a  fine-toothed  saw  dose  to  the  main 
roda,  afterwards  paring  the  cuts  smoothly  with  a  sharp  knife.  Do  this  at 
•nee,  leaving  the  stronger  laterals,  which  by  the  additional  light  and  air 
admitted  will  mature  their  wood  much  better  than  if  left  crowded.  At 
the  winter  pruning,  which  should  be  conducted  immediately  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  do  not  prune  too  closely.  Rather  than  prone  back  to  the  weak 
badfl  at  the  base  of  the  laterals  we  would  tie  an  ooaurional  lateral  np  to  the 
main  rod  and  shorten  it  at  the  best  and  boldest  bud  where  the  wood  is  hard 
and  brown.  If  you  adopt  this  plan  you  will  have  far  more  side  growths  in 
the  spring  than  you  require;  therefore,  immediately  you  can  see  which 
pramise  to  produce  the  best  bunches,  which  will  be  when  the  shoots  are 
about  3  inches  long,  remove  all  the  others,  leaving  those  for  bearing  the  crop 
not  closer  than  18  inches  apart  up  both  sides  of  the  rods.  These  laterals 
must  have  their  Upe  pinched  out  two  or  three  joints  beyond  each  bunch, 
according  as  space  is  aihnrded  for  the  free  and  unobstructed  development 
of  the  leaves ;  but  from  near  the  base  of  each  Vine  Mlect  one  good  lateral 
and  do  not  stop  it,  but  train  it  up  in  as  light  a  position  as  possible,  letting  it 
grow  to  the  top  of  the  house  If  it  will  do  so.  Now  to  the  roots.  Is  the 
border  well  drained  ?  if  not,  drain  it.  Is  the  soil  inert  ?  if  so  remove  it  and 
Sntrodnce  fresh  loam.  Probably  if  you  remove  the  surface  soil,  just  baring 
the  roots  but  not  hijurlng  them,  and  apply  a  qnrinkling  of  burnt  soil  or 
charred  xefuse  of  any  kind,  placing  on  ttds  a  heavy  dressing  of  rich  mannre 
f  or  6  inches  in  tiiickness,  you  would  promote  the  emission  of  surface  roots 
to  the  certain  benefit  of  the  Vines.  This  work  should  be  done  at  once,  never 
taking  the  manure  off  the  border  again,  but  allowing  it  to  decay  and  become 
part  of  the  soiL  If  you  carry  out  these  instructions  and  let  us  know  the 
conditions  of  the  Vines  next  aatnmn  we  wHl  give  you  further  advice*  or 
sooner  if  you  need  it. 

Pbxthiko  Vihbs  (A^liibeer1ber).—U  the  canes  are  strong  you  may  safely 
prune  them  so  as  to  secore  two  laterals  from  each  side  of  the  rod  and  one 
Ifadlng  shoot,  the  laterals  not  bslng  from  If  to  18  inofaes  apart.    The  Vines 


should  be  S  feet  6  inches  apart ;  tf  they  are  closer  than  this  some  of  them 
may  be  left  nearly  their  entire  length,  be  borne  heavily,  and  then  removed. 
The  wires  ought  to  have  been  placed  twice  the  distance  from  the  glass,  or 
18  inches.  Discontinue  damping  now,  and  employ  fire  heat  in  the  daytime 
if  neceawry  to  maintain  a  diy  atmosphere  and  warm  temperature  with 
abundant  ventilation,  but  do  not  firs  when  the  house  is  closed.  The  wood 
wiU  then  mature  rapidly.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  will  succeed  in  ahouse  con- 
taining such  varieties  as  Lady  Downe's,  Alicante,  and  Gros  Colman,  all  of 
which  thrive  in  a  Muscat  temperature. 

BBBDLINO  Bbiabb  (2>f0oiuMre).— If  you  state  the  number  you  leqnize  to 
any  good  Bose  nurseryman,  informing  him  that  you  want  them  strong  for 
badding  next  spring,  he  will  supply  what  you  reqiUre.  Age  Is  not  a  suflicient 
criterion  of  the  condition  of  the  Briars.  You  had  better  order  them  now 
and  desire  them  to  be  sent  as  soon  as  th^  are  ready,  then  plant  them  im- 
mediately in  good  and  well-WOTked  soil,  mulching  with  manuro. 

WiNTBBniro  CABNATXOB8  (L.  S,  /).).— All  the  choicer  varieties  should  be 
potted  as  soon  as  the  layers  are  rooted  and  be  wintered  in  frames.  If  the 
pots  are  plunged  in  ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  the  frames  will  need  no 
covering  daring  the  winter.  The  plants  mav  be  shaded  slightly  and  the 
frames  be  laept  rather  doee  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  bnt  afterwards  too  much 
air  cannot  be  admitted  daring  all  favourable  weather.  The  plants  so 
wintered  will  be  in  fine  condition  for  planting  out  in  spring,  or  for  growing 
in  pots. 

Millipedes  ik  Manvbb  (2V^).— We  do  not  think  the  millipedes  which 
you  find  In  the  manure  applied  to  the  Roses  will  injure  the  trees,  still  it  is 
advisable  to  check  their  incream.  The  application  of  soot  water  applied  as 
you  propose  would  certaiolv  benefit  the  Roses ;  and  if  it  does  not  destroy  the 
millipedes  mix,  by  thorough  agitation  with  a  syringe,  an  ounce  of  paraffin 
with  a  gallon  of  water  and  apply  it  to  each  tree,  but  try  the  eoot  water  first. 

FBACHBS  AKD  NBGTABINBS  for  a  Glass  HOUBB  (/.  W,B.).-~Peaehet: 


ij  Beatrice,  Barly  Rivers,  Rivers'  Barly  York,  Dr.  Hogg,  Groese  Mignonne, 
NobJessSb  Barrington,  Walbarton  Admirable,  and  Lady  Palmerston.  Ifec- 
tariMS!  Lord  Napter,  Stan  wick  Bhmge,  Rivere'  White,  Pitmaston  Orange, 
Balgowan,  Downton,  Pine  Apple,  and  Victoria. 

LIQBT  versut  DABK  FUOHBFAS  {J.  Lamb).—Ur.  Oannell,  who  is  good 
aathotity  on  Fuchsias,  informs  us  that  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  ago 
when  Mr.  Btorev  raised  Qneen  Victoria  and  Lady  of  the  Lake,  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  a  Fuchsia  with  a  white  corolla  and  scarlet  sepals  should 
be  placed  In  the  "  Light-coloured  "  class,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  afflrma* 
tive.  As  that  dedsioa  has  always  been  adhered  to,  tiie  flower  yon  have  sent 
belongs  to  the  **  Light  variety  "  section. 

PBOPAOATnro  BCHBysBiAB  (/.  A.  X).— Drain  some  pans  or  boxes  well, 
and  fill  them  with  rough  and  very  gritty  sqU  ;  remove  the  olbets  now  with  all 
the  stem  peesible,  cutting  off  a  lower  leaf  or  two  and  any  that  are  decayed, 
and  let  the  wounds  dry ;  then  insert  the  ofbets  thinlv  in  the  boxes  so  as  to 
leave  a  little  space  between  each  small  plant.  If  the  soil  is  moderately 
moist  no  water  will  be  needed  for  a  week  or  two.  Place  the  boxes  on  a 
shelf  in  a  light  greenhouse  or  in  a  dry  frame,  and  admit  air  freely.  When 
water  is  applied  let  it  be  floated  between  the  ofEwts,  not  sprinkled  on  them, 
so  that  it  penetrates  the  entire  mass  of  soil.  Only  water  when  the  soil  is 
dry,  as  excess  is  pernicious.  Next  May  plant  the  oilBets  in  rich  soil  in  an 
open  situation  in  the  garden,  and  they  will  make  fine  plants  by  the  autumn. 

FBOPAOATIirO  LOBBLLAS  AND  GBBAinVMS  (/<i«n).— If  you  wish  to 
preserve  the  old  plants  of  Lobelias  that  are  now  forming  green  tufts,  yon 
must  pot  and  place  them  in  a  frame,  keeping  them  moist,  and  if  needful  shaded 
until  they  are  established,  then  winter  them  on  a  sludf  in  the  greenhouse. 
They  will  fiower  weU  early  in  the  season,  bat  will  be  no  use  for  edging  or 
bedding  purposes,  tor  which  young  plants  are  needed.  To  produce  this 
divide  the  old  plants,  selecting  some  small  tufts  with  roots  on  the  stems,  and 
insert  them  in  light  sandy  soil  in  boxes.  The  tufts  should  be  quite  small 
and  healthy,  not  drawn,  and  should  be  placed  an  inch  or  two  apart  in  the 
boxes.  With  care  in  watering,  and  shading  slightly  when  necessary,  the 
boxes  being  placed  in  a  frame  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  on  a  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse,  you  may  preserve  a  good  proportion  of  what  you  insert,  which 
will  form  good  plants  by  bedding-out  time.  The  Geranium  cuttings  decayed 
because  thev  were  too  warm,  doee,  and  moist.  Insert  short-jointed  cuttings 
in  gritty  soil  in  well-drained  pots,  and  place  them  on  a  shelf  in  the  green- 
house, letting  them  have  all  the  sun  and  air  possible,  watering  only  to  keep 
the  8<^  just  moist.  Most  of  the  cuttings  will  strike,  although  many  of  the 
leaves  will  decay.    When  yon  apply  water  give  it  ti^oronghly. 

Fbbb-gbowiko  Rosbs  (/dmi).— Select  the  following  from  the  varieties 
recommended  by  *<BlOBP8*  last  week  on  page  S44 :— Oapitaine  Christy, 
Marie  Banmann, Oamille  Bemardin,  Dr.  Andiy,  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Dnchesse 
de  Vallcnnbroea,  Dnnay  Jamain,  Bdouard  Morreo,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Jules 
Margottin,  Lord  Maoaulay,  Baronne  de  Rothschild.  Madame  C.  Joigneaux, 
Madame  Lacharme,  Mdlle.  Bugdnie  Verdier,  Mardchal  Vaillant,  Etienne 
Levet,  Prince  Camllle  de  Rohan,  S^nateur  Vaisse,  Victor  Verdier,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  and  Souvenir  de  Malmaison. 

PbopaoatixoNBPBBTHES  (B.  B.J„  a  Tomiff  (7ardm<r).— Cuttiugs  strike 
freely  when  inserted  in  the  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  bed  of  a  well-heated  pro- 
pagating house ;  bnt  your  safer  plan  will  be  to  notch  the  growths  as  you 
propose,  split  a  small  pot  and  place  it  round  each  stem,  and  fill  with  turfy 
peat,  sphagnum,  and  charcoal,  and  if  this  is  kept  moist  and  a  brisk  tem- 
perature maintained  roots  will  soon  take  possession  of  t^e  compost.  Do  not 
stop  thefiowering  spikes  of  the  Phalieuopsis. 

CLBBODBNDBOB  BALF0T7BIANUM  CULTUBE  (Idem).—Yoxa  chief  object 
should  be  to  have  the  growths  thoroughly  matured  by  affording  all  ^e 
light  possible  to  the  plant  and  some  heat,  not  applying  water  too  copioosly 
at  the  roots.  Winter  the  plant  in  a  temperature  of  60°.  If  you  send  8M.  in 
postage  stamps  to  the  publisher  and  ask  him  to  send  yoo  No.  940  m  the 
Journal,  you  will  find  an  article  from  which  yon  will  obtain  practical  infor- 
mation on  the  culture  of  this  plant. 

POTTiBO  Lapaobbia  (IT.  Johnson).— It  the  plant  ii  quite  healthy  and 
growing  freely  you  may  rq)ot  it  now,  draining  the  pot  thmooghly, employing 
a  compost  of  very  turfy  peat  and  turfy  loam,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of 
crashed  charcoal  and  sharp  sand.  If  the  plant  Is  not  growing  freely  we 
should  not  repot  it  until  the  spring. 

Dboated  Chbbse  (Old  Siib$er1b«r),—Vix  it  thoroughly  with  earth  or 
ashes,  and  spread  it  over  the  plot  where  Cabbages  are  to  be  planted. 

Hbativo  a  Gbbevhovsb  (S.  E.  C.).— Undoubtedly  the  best  mode  of 
heating  a  greenhouse  16  by  IS  feet  is  by  using  a  small  boOer  and  hot-water 
pipes.    Two  rows  of  S-tnch  pipes  woald  saffloe  if  the  hoose  Is  a  lean-to  and 
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not  greatly  exposed.    Tbki  mode  of  heatlTiir,  too,  Is  In  tbe  end  not  noch 
more  costly  thsin  other  modes  tliat  are  apparently  more  economical. 

FOTtvmo  ▲  Rose  GaIUDKN  (CoUagfr).—'We  have  known  Roses  much 
injured  when  growing  contiguous  to  largo  brick  kilns,  and  if  tbe  kilns  are 
Hkely  to  increase  we  should  not  plant  Roses  largely  until  we  found  by  ex- 
perience, obtained  by  planting  a  limited  number,  that  they  would  prosper. 
Your  su^festion  of  alternate  annual  cropping  of  Roses  and  vegetables  would 
be  good  were  you  growing  plants  for  side,  otherwise  the  Roses  ttuky  oocupy 
the  ground  for  three  years  before  they  are  removed.  The  plants  you  name 
tfionld  be  kept  hi  a  room  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  not  a  doee  warm 
iQNurtment.  Th^  should  be  watered  less  copiously  than  in  summer,  but 
should  not  be  permiMed  to  become  dust  dry.  Do  not  repot  them  until  they 
■how  signs  of  fresh  growth  m  the  spring. 

PORTTTOAL  LAT7RBL  IKJTRKD  (A  CmutatU  lUader).  —  *I!h»  Injuiy  is 
probably  the  result  of  the  severe  frost  of  last  winter.  We  have  seen 
many  starube  similarly  iojured.  All  you  can  do  is  to  cut  away  the  parts 
damaged,  and  l^  a  little  tying  of  the  healthy  branches  yon  may  perhaps 
preserve  much  of  the  uniformity  of  the  specimen. 

DiYTDiKO  AND  Flaktino  Phloxbs  {A.  C,  A>.— The  plants  may  be 
divided  and  replanted  with  safety  in  October,  and  you  may  also  purohase 
•nd  plant  young  plants  now  for  flowering  next  year.  Ferns  for  the  rookety 
we  should  obtain  in  pots  and  plant  next  spring,  just  as  they  commence 
throwing  up  young  fronds. 

0O08SBKRBIS8  AS  ESPALIERS  (/.  2>aN7(««).— We  have  had  no  experience 
of  the  plan  as  a  commercial  mode  of  culture,  but  we  have  seen  the  system 
successfully  adopted  In  private  gardens.  By  plantlmr  in  rows  6  feet  apart 
and  training  tbe  growths  upright  across  wires  you  will  certainly  attain  the 
objects  specified— namely,  increased  fertility  for  manipulating  both  trees 
and  fruit,  greater  facility  for  protecting  tbe  trees,  and  efleot  an  econonvy  in 
land  by  affording  space  between  the  rows  for  other  crops. 

pRTlfULA  R08RA  FROM  SEED  (12.  Blaneh>»rd).—T\Ba.kii  can  be  readily 
raised  from  seed  ;  indeed,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Ware  first  obtained  hie  stodc 
by  that  mode  of  increase,  but  we  do  not  know  if  seed  1b  oflsred  for  sida. 

Celery  Withered  (7*.  a.  ^.).^Your  plants  have  been  severaly  attacked 
l^  the  Celery  fly.  See  reply  to  *'  1£.  M."  in  last  week's  Journal,  page  967.  If 
ul  the  leaves  are  as  bad  as  those  stnt,  your  orop,  we  fear,  will  be  of  little 
value.  Ton  ought  to  have  adopted  remedial  measuras  long  ago.  It  is  too 
late  to  restore  the  plants  to  vigour  now. 

FLOWBBnro  Bbrubs  iB.  C.  jr.,  2>»ftU»).— florae  cff  the  beet  evergreen 
flowering  shrubs  are— Berberis  Darwinii,  B.  japoniea,  Mahonia  AqnifoUmn, 
Helianthemum  algarvanse,  Cistus  angustifolius,  C.  pmrpnrens,  C.  ladanifems, 
Hellanthemums,  liigustrum  ovalifolium,  Spartium  junoenm,  6.  moltiflorum, 
8.  Sooparium,  IJlex  europsaa  flore-pleno,  U.  starlcta.  Viburnum  Tinus,  Vinoa 
major,  Y.  minor.  Rhododendrons,  iindromeda  flortbunda,  Erioamediterranea, 
B.  hibemica,  B.  herbacea,  B.  camea,  Kalmia  aBgnrtifoUa,  K.  latifolia.  Ledum 
angnstifoliom,  L.  latifolium,  and  Pemettya  mnoronata. 

Naves  or  Fruits  (Jrr«.  Dk^).— If  you  will  eend  us  a  bunch  of  Grapes 
llnnly  padced  in  wadding  in  a  box  so  that  it  arrives  in  good  condition,  we 
will  endeavomr  to  name  the  variety.  Brery  berry  of  the  bunch  seut  was 
smashed  owing  to  tbe  bunch  being  placed  loosely  in  a  tin  box.  (Q.  C.).— 
The  Apple  is,  we  think,  the  Madeleine,  known  in  some  northern  localities  as 
the  White  Margaret.  (A.  PtUmer  WUlianui).— It  is  the  Cheny  Plum,  the 
fruit  of  Pmnus  myxobalana.  {W.  PoUm). — ^1,  Loan's  Pearmsin  ;  S,  Biad- 
dick*s  Nonpareil ;  S,  Not  known.  (  W.  B.  FUhery-^Tha  Neotarine  was  quite 
rotten  when  it  arrived.  Yon  should  have  sent  some  leaves  also  to  assist 
In  the  identification.  If  you  send  again  sse  that  the  fruit  is  not  over-ripe. 
iOeorge  Aral«f).— Wadhurst  Pippin,  certainly  not  London  I^pin. 

Naves  of  Plants  {A.  A.).—!,  Paaslflora  Bellottii;  3,  P.  cesrulea  race- 
mosa;  8,  We  think  Is  Bncomls  punctata,  but  we  cannot  be  certain  without 
seeing  a  flower ;  4,  A  Cupressus,  probably  C.  macrocarpa.  {A.  (7.).— 1,  Phy- 
gelius  capensis  ;  2,  Eupatorlum  cannabinnm  ;  8,  Hibiscus  syriocus  var. ;  4,  Co- 
toneaster  friglda  ;  B,  Acacia  dealbata ;  6,  Rhamnns  latifolins.  {J.  Howell). 
— >The  specimen  is  Platystemon  caltfomicum,  an  annual  and  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia. (G.  0.  fl.).— •Geranium  molle.  (Rom).— Yonr  plant  is  not  an  Orchid 
but  an  herbaoeouB  plant,  included  in  the  natural  order  MelantbacesB,  and 
named  Tricyrtis  hlrta.  It  was  discovered  in  Japan  by  the  traveller  Thunberg. 
(/am«).— The  Fem  Is  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla,  and  the  Begonia  wel- 
toniensis.  It  is  impossible  to  name  varieties  of  Colenaes  from  single  leaves, 
or  even  from  sprays,  tbe  varieties  are  so  numerous  and  many  of  them  so 
nearly  alike  that  it  is  only  by  comparing  plants  with  others  in  a  large  col- 
lection that  tbe  correct  names  of  tbe  varieties  can  be  determined.  (/*.  T.  /*.). 
— -Biynginm  oampastre ;  Field  Bryngo  Is  the  Bnglish  name,  a  near  ally  of 
the  8ea  Holly,  so  common  on  our  sandy  seacoasts.  (T.  R.  ff.).— 1,  Oplitm, 
alpina,  syn.  Biberlca ;  S,  Rhus  Cotinus ;  8,  Polygonum  Bieboldi ;  4,  Bpinea 
eallosa ;  d,  Clethra  tomentosa  ;  6,  Leyceeteria  fbrmosa.  {J.  C,  AmhUaid*'^,— 
1,  Widdringtonia  cuprearoidas  ;  3,  Thujopsis  dolabrata ;  3,  Too  withered  for 
identification,  perhaps  Thuja  orientalis  var.  oompacta;  4,  ReUnospom 
obtosa ;  6,  Thuja  orientalis  (Chinese  Arbor- Yitse) ;  6,  Cupressos  Lawsoniaaa 
fhigrans.    (ZHaron).— 1,  Asclepias  curassavica ;  2,  Gymnpgramma  peruviana ; 

8,  Pteris  serrulata  crtstata;  4,  Gymnogramma  ohryaophylla ;  5,  Bivina 
IsBvis  ;  6,  Neottopteris  nidus ;  7,  Tradescantia  varlegata.  {Peter  Donald).— 
The  specimens  appear  to  be  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  ooronarium.  {Zuhi). 
—1,  Specimen  too  withered ;  S,  Euonymus  europeeus ;  8,  Achillea  Ptarmlca 
fiore-pleno;  4,  Polygonum  orientale.  (fl.  H.  (7.).— 1,  Resemble  Franooa 
appendiculata :  2,  Leycesteria  formosa.  {S,  A.  C.).~l,  Specimen  insufficient ; 

9,  Tradescantia  eebrina ;  8,  Leycesteria  formosa ;  4,  Buonymus  europoia ; 
5,  Sednm  spectablle. 


THE    HOME    FARM: 

POULTRY,   PIGEON,  AND  BEE   CHUONICLE. 


DRAINING  OF  HEAVY  LAND. 

{Conttnued  from  page  259.) 
In  illustrating  onr  practice  of  draining  we  sball  next  refer  to  a 
field  of  14  acres  upon  a  farm  under  our  agency  which  we  drained, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  a  map  of  the  work,  showing  eTery  drain, 


their  depth  and  their  outfalls,  and  this  enabled  us  in  after  years 
to  measure  and  find  any  drain  wliich  had  become  stopped.    The 
home  farmer  will  at  once  see  the  importance  of  draining  beings 
mapped,  because  under  a  change  of  managers  or  occupancy  it 
would  otherwise  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  the  position  of  drainB 
and  their  depth,  and  thus  entail  a  serious  expense  in  the  event  of 
repairs  being  required.    The  said  field  consisted  of  a  strong  clay 
with  stones  in  it,  but  no  yeins  of  sand ;  the  lower  half  of  the  field 
however,  being  more  loamy,  did  not  require  the  drains  to  be  so 
thickly  laid.    The  drains  throughout  were  laid  down  the  incline, 
there  being  a  fall  of  about  20  feet  from  tbe  top  of  the  field  to  the 
lower  end  ;  the  drains  were  laid  with  2-inch  pipes  86  feet  apart,  bat 
the^upper  part  of  the  field  being  the  wettest,  caused  by  surface 
water,  the  result  of  excessive  rainfalls.    These  drains  were  inter- 
sected with  others  so  that  the  strongest  land  was  drained  at  18  feet 
and  tiie  more  friable  part  at  86  feet  apart ;  the  intersecting  drains 
being  connected  with  the  others  about  half  way  down  the  field. 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  field  these  drains  at  86  feet  apart  were 
connected  with  main  drains  of  8-inoh  pipes  laid  at  right  angles, 
each  main  relieving  six  drains  by  an  outfall  into  the  ditch,  the 
object  being  to  aooimralate  snfieient  water  at  the  outfalls  to  force 
and  keep  them  clear,  and  this  plan  we  prefer  to  each  Arain  having 
its  own  outfall,  either  into  the  ditch  or  through  the  bank,  as  they 
ai«  liable  to  become  ohoked,  but  not  so  where  a  number  of  them 
go  in  the  main  drain  with  a  single  outfall.    The  connection  of 
these  drains  by  pipes  is  in  our  opinion  an  important  matter,  and 
instead  of  breaking  a  hole  in  the  side  of  a  main  pipe  for  connect- 
ing a  branch  or  a  leader,  we  prefer  what  we  call  shouldered  or 
angle  pipes  for  the  purpose,  which  are  of  two  patterns,  and  can  be 
obtained  from  most  pipe  manufacturers.    Imperfect  connectione 
are  then  avoided,  which  often  prove  the  cause  of  stoppages,  4c. 
in  cutting  the  drains  in  this  field  the  work  was  accelerated  con- 
siderably by  using  ihe  plough  to  turn  out  two  furrows  on  either 
side,  so  that  the  drains  which  were  8  feet  deep  were  opened  by 
the  plough,  and  the  soil  loosened  to  the  depth  of  12  inches.    We, 
however,  wish  to  refer  to  the  manner  of  digging  ont  the  drama  ; 
and  because  the  ground  was  rather  stony  we  did  not  like  to  depend 
upon  the  system  of  digging,  whereby  the  cutting  is  made  narrow 
enough  at  the  bottom  for  the  pipe  to  fit  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
but  preferred  to  move  the  soil  one  spit  wide  at  tlie  bottom  with 
one  side  made  lower  then  the  other,  so  that  in  filling  in  the  earth  its 
weight  and  pressure  should  effectually  k  eep  the  pipe  in  the  poei« 
tion  as  laid  on  the  lowest  side.    The  soil  having  been  moved  wider 
at  the  bottom  gave  greater  facility  for  catching  the  water  and 
leading  it  into  the  pipe,  but  the  principal  object  of  the  latter  plan 
is  to  be  able  in  stony  clay  land  to  make  the  floor  of  the  drain 
quite  smooth  in  order  that  the  stones  may  not  interfere  with  the 
laying  of  the  pipes  quite  level.    In  the  drains  cut  to  fit  the  pipes 
they  cannot  so  easily  be  laid  exaotly  level,  and  when  one  pipe  is  ont 
of  the  level  by  resting  or  partly  resting  on  a  stone  it  is  often  the 
cause  of  a  stoppage,  by  the  earth  entering  tbe  pipe  with  the  water. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  1-inch  pipes,  and  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  we  prefer  the  2-inoh  pipes,  and  reject 
the  use  of  those  of  only  1  inch  in  diameter,  for  we  have  knovm 
hundreds  of  acres  of  draining  become  useleaB  entirely  in  oonae- 
qnenee  of  using  pipes  of  the  smaller  size. 

In  the  field  we  have  just  alluded  to  the  draining  proved  efEeotive 
for  many  years,  and  until  the  death  of  the  owner,  when  the  estate 
was  sold,  and  we  gave  up  the  agency.  To  continne  our  illustra- 
tions we  will  next  refer  to  a  field  on  the  same  estate  of  about 
8  acres,  the  soil  being  a  very  stiff  yellow  day  bat  without  atones, 
and  injured  only  by  the  retention  of  surface  water.  We  therefore 
in  this  case  after  digging  holes  iu  different  parts  of  the  field  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  digging  a  ditch 
all  round  it  for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  to  obtain  a  snfilcient 
outfall  for  the  drains,  we  decided  upon  draining  upon  the  plan, 
whereby  the  drain  is  cut  as  nairow  as  possible  so  as  to  move  less 
earth  and  thus  diminish  the  labour.  In  order  that  the  drain  may 
be  made  to  fit  the  2-inch  pipe  at  the  bottom  it  should  not  be  wider 

than  the  outside  diameter  of  the  pipe.    This  field  was  so  extremely 
fiat  as  to  be  called  table  land,  and  there  being  no  natural  outfall 
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we  were  obliged  to  make  two  at  both  ends  of  the  field  and  two  at 
tiie  sides  by  making  the  outfalls  4  feet  deep.  The  main  drains  3^  feet 
«eep,  and  the  drains  thronghont  8  feet  deep,  were  placed  TJo  t^t 
•P»rti  npon  the  principle  of  what  is  called  thorough  draining^— 
that  is,  to  Ii^  the  drains  near  enough  together  to  draw  off  readily 
the  whole  of  the  surface  water  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"We  will  now  describe  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  farmer,  some 
of  whom  may  be  novices  in  these  matters,  the  tools  required,  and 
the  method  of  cutting  these  narrow  drains.  The  oidinary  spades 
•re  of  but  little  use  for  the  work  of  draining  in  tenacious  cfays  : 
we  therefore  employ  tiie  patent  grafting  tools  first  made  by  Mr, 
Itymion  of  Birmingham  about  forty  yean  ago.  They  are,  how- 
ever, now  quite  common,  and  can  be  easily  obtained  anywhere. 
These  tools  are  thin  and  well  plated  with  steel,  and  will  enter 
radily  into  hud  clays.  The  t&p  spit  is  easily  remoTed  j  the  two 
niddle  spits,  however,  are  removed  by  a  narrow  three-quarter 
spade  with  a  projecting  iron  for  the  foot,  and  the  bottom  spit  is 
takm  out  by  a  long  14-inch  spade  with  two  cutting  edges  arid  an 
iron  rest  for  the  foot ;  this  is  used  edgeways  first,  and  then  removes 
a  nanow  but  deep  spit  of  earth,  thus  rorming  the  bottom,  the 
narrow  scoop  following  for  the  removal  of  crumbs.  The  drain  is 
then  ready  for  receiving  the  pipes,  having  been  made  with  suffi- 
cient fall,  which  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  a  common  carpenter's 
level.  It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  the  pipes  cannot  be 
placed  by  hand  in  such  narrow  drains  ;  the  drainers  therefore  use 
«  piece  of  ffon  rod  fixed  in  a  handle  and  bent  at  right  angles,  on 
which  they  place  the  pipe  and  lower  it  into  its  place  whilst  stand- 
ing astride  on  the  top  of  the  opening.  The  shape  of  this  field  was 
in  length  about  double  its  width,  and  where  a  cross  main  drain  was 
laid  intersecting  all  the  rest,  with  an  outfall  on  either  side,  and 
with  a  main  dram  across  either  end,  into  which  all  the  d-feet  drains 
emptied.  The  work  was  then  quite  complete,  because  there  were 
in  that  case  six  outfalls  all  in  operation  at  the  same  time,  and  each 
relieving  a  certain  number  of  the  ordinary  drains,  which,  as  before 
•tated,  were  placed  at  16  feet  apart.  The  result  of  draining  this 
field  was  that  it  nearly  doubled  its  letting  value. 

Our  last  illustration  relating  to  the  draining  of  heavy  land  was 
carried  out  upon  a  field  of  our  own,  and  will  eexhibit  in  a  remark- 
able manner  the  seriuus  mistakes  which  may  be  made  by  drainers, 
and  at  the  same  time  show  the  difference  and  value  of  the  system 
of  draining  which  now  prevails  compared  with  that  in  fashion  at  a 
more  remote  period.  This  piece  of  land  contained  about  5  acres, 
and  when  first  we  became  posseesed  of  it  was  in  pasture,  and  about 
as  worthless  a  meadow  as  could  well  be  seen  except  about  1  aore, 
which  was  dry  and  very  productive.  The  subsoil  was  of  rather  a 
strong  clay  with  some  veins  of  sand  in  it,  and  had  been  drained 
formerly  with  gravel  drains  for  removing  the  surface  water.  They 
had,  however,  become  stopped,  and  the  meadow  was  so  hopelessly 
wet  and  the  herbage  so  sour  and  coarse  that  we  decided  upon  break- 
in  g  it  up  and  convening  it  into  arable,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
chalked,  and  also  that  we  may  the  better  be  enabled  to  see  how  it 
should  be  drained.  Although  the  general  snrfaoe  of  the  field  was 
a  clay  soil,  yet  there  was  a  bird's  eye  spring  in  it  with  a  quick- 
sand at  bottom,  so  that  we  could  run  a  pole  down  for  a  depth  of 
12  or  14  feet.  This  we  relieved  by  a  dram,  but  the  great  mistake 
we  made  in  laying  out  the  drains  in  this  piece  of  land  wae  a  dis- 
regard of  the  quicksand  spring,  for  this  ought  to  have  shown  us, 
as  it  eventually  d.d,  that  although  the  land  was  a  strong  clay  at 
the  top  that  it  might  be  made  wet  in  consequence  of  water  lying 
deep  in  the  subsoil.  In  our  inexperience,  however,  at  that  time  we 
disregarded  this  matter,  and  proceeded  upon  the  plan  of  thorough 
draining  the  land  with  pipe-drains  at  16  feet  apart  and  2  feet  in 
depth.  It  was  found^  however,  after  several  yeaia  that  the  drains 
were  comparatively  inoperative,  and  the  land  too  wet  for  profit- 
able culture.  It,  however,  eventually  occurred  to  us  that  the  land 
must  be  made  wet  by  the  water  rising  from  a  considerable  depth 
through  the  veins  of  sand,  worm  holes,  «kc.,  to  the  surface,  and  in 
order  to  test  this  a  deep  hole  was  dug,  and  a  quicksand  bottom 
found  at  the  depth  of  12  feet.  Now  this  fact  proved  a  solution  of 
the  whole  <^ue«tion  of  wetness  of  the  surface  soil,  and  in  consider- 
ing the  position  of  this  field  which  had  a  fall  of  only  a  few  feet  at 
the  upper  end,  yet  in  the  lower  part  it  had  a  sudden  fall  of  20  feet 
down  to  a  brook.  We  therefore  decided  to  make  the  brook  the 
outfall  of  a  deep  drain,  and  in  cutting  it  on  entering  the  hill  we 
found  a  deep  body  of  impenetrable  cUy,  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  quicksands  having  no  outlet,  and  m  consequence  the  water 
rose  to  the  surface  as  above  stated.  This  deep  drain  which  was 
laid  12  feet  deep  was  a  very  heavy  expense,  but  it  proved  a  good 
oatlay  notwithstanding,  for  after  it  was  finished  the  field  continued 
to  this  day  a  fertile  soil.  The  manner  of  cutting  this  drain  and  the 
difllcultiea  we  had  to  contend  with  will  at  a  future  time  be  ex- 
plained under  the  heading  of  deep  or  spring  draining  in  this 
Journal. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FAEM. 

Sbrae  Labour. — The  harvest,  not  yet  being  completed  in  the 
late  districts,  will  still  employ  some  of  the  horses  ;  but  at  all 
times  when  they  can  be  spared  from  harvest  carting,  Ac.,  they 
should  be  employed  in  carting  out  manure  on  to  the  land  intended 
for  wheat,  doing  the  fallow  break  first,  for  npoa  the  lea  ground 


this  work  may  be  carried  out  even  after  heavy  rains.  Autumn 
tillage  of  land  Intended  for  roots  next  year  should  now  have  been 
competed,  or  nearly  so.  In  the  event,  however^  of  the  weather 
being  favourable  much  may  be  done  in  a  short  time  if  the  steam 
cultivator  is  employed,  the  nosse  following  close  behind  dragging, 
harrowing,  rolling,  Ac,  until  the  couch  and  weeds  are  so  far  sepa- 
rated from  the  sou  that  they  may  be  carted  away.  Our  plan  is  never 
to  bum  any  vegetable  matters  that  will  decav  in.  a  heap,  because 
it  will  always  furnish  useful  manure,  especially  for  pasture  land ; 
besides,  the  carting  to  heap  can  be  done  when  the  weather  is  not  dry 
enough  for  burning.  Immediately  the  autumn  tillage  is  done  the 
work  of  preparing  the  land  for  wheat  should  be  forwarded.  The 
beat  time  for  sowing  the  land  with  wheat,  when  it  is  well  manured 
and  otherwise  in  good  condition,  is  from  the  middle  of  October  to 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  November  upon  all  djcy  healthy  land, 
but  upon  cold  hilly  land  in.  various  parts  of  the  country  wheat 
should  be  sown  about  a  fortnight  earlier.  In  ploughing  and  press- 
ing the  land  out  of  clover  lea  this  ma^  be  done  where  horses  of 
sufficient  sice  and  power  are  kept,  with  two  horses  drawing  a 
double  furrow  plough^  and  the  presser  following  behind.  This 
work  is  also  done  well  now  by  most  of  the  steam  ploughing  sete. 
We  saw  much  work  done  by  uiem  last  year  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  work  of  the  home  farm  is  in 
orrear  it  may  be  soon  brought  up  with  the  time  of  the  year  by 
steam  power.  Should  the  farm  horses  be  laid  up  in  the  stables 
from  disease  or  illness — such  as  influenza^  which  we  have  some- 
times known  to  be  the  case — steam  power  is  the  only  plui  to  pre- 
vent the  seed  time  being  lost,  as  every  farmer  is  so  busy  at  such 
periods  that  generally  no  horses  can  be  hired.  The  quantity  of  seed 
per  acre  is  stUl  a  vexed  question,  varying  between  1^  to  2  bushels 
per  acre  ;  but  we  consider  it  should  be  dependant  upon  the  time  of 
year,  the  state  and  condition  of  the  land,  and  also  the  variety,  for 
some  varieties  will  tiller  out  much  more  than  others,  and  thus  fill 
up  vacancies  which  may  occur  accidentally. 

Hand  Labour, — The  men,  when  they  have  not  work  in  the 
harvest  field,  will  now  be  employed  in  filling  the  manure  carts, 
and  spreading  after  it  is  laid  out,  and  this  work  is,  we  notice, 
often  very  imperfectly  done.  In  those  cases  where  manure  is  not 
properly  separated  it  is  not  so  effective,  as  the  wheat  will  then 
grow  in  irregular  bunches  instead  of  growing  with  that  evenneas 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  production  of  full  crops  of  both  straw 
and  grain.  At  odd  times  the  hedge  trimming  will  have  been  done 
during  the  late  showery  weather,  hut  if  not  completed  the  sooner 
it  is  done  the  better,  before  the  new  wood  ^eta  hard  and  wiry. 
We  have  not  seen  tne  new  hedge  clippers  m  use  yet,  but  the 
hedge-trimming  machine  drawn  by  a  horse  may  answer  where  the 
fence  is  of  quickset,  and  without  a  bank  and  diteh.  Neither  have 
we  seen  the  hand-clipping  machines  at  work,  but  we  think  they 
are  more  adapted  for  ornamental  hedges  under  the  care  of  the 
gardener  than  for  the  ordinary  hedges  of  the  home  farm,  for 
unless  they  have  been  extremely  well  kept  previously  any  old 
hard  wood  left  would  seriously  impede  the  use  of  the  hand-clipper, 
in  which  case  it  would  probably  not  get  through  so  much  work  as 
the  old-fashioned  trimming  hook.  Late-sown  turnips  will  require 
to  be  hoed,  and  in  some  cases  the  early  sown  roots  will  require 
further  attention  by  hand-hoeing  again,  the  season  having  been  so 
wet.  Numerous  fields  of  roots,  although  hoed  at  the  usual  period, 
require  to  be  looked  over  again,  as  the  grass  and  weeds  have  not 
died  after  hoeing  as  they  do  in  ordinary  seasons.  The  time  is  now 
arrived  for  the  purchase  of  sheep  for  the  winter's  stock,  and  as 
they  are  cheap  this  year  it  may  be  well  to  lay  in  a  full  stock,  at 
least  if  the  provision  is  sufficient  in  roots,  hay,  d:c.,  nor  are  feeding 
stuffs  likelj  to  be  dear ;  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  kingdom  is 
short,  and  m  oonaequence  mutton  is  likely  to  make  a  good  price  in 
the  spring  of  next  year.  A  less  number  of  bullocks  will  probably 
be  fed  this-  year,  as  the  root  crop  is  backward  and  the  bulbs  small, 
and  better  adapted  for  sheep  feeding  on  the  land  than  for  cattle 
in  the  boxe^^  In  baying  sheep  the  home  farmer  should  be  sure  to 
take  a  warranty  of  soundness,  as  so  jnany  are  affected  with  the 
rot,  with  flukes  in  the  liver,  which  are  now  being  slaughtered  by 
the  butchers.  The  dairy  cows  will  now  demand  the  attention  of 
the  home  farmer,  as  the  grass  is  getting  short  in  many  cases  ;  it 
will  then  be  well  to  give  them  cahbagea  distributed  on  the  grass 
land,  for  nothing  can  excuse  ihe  home  farmer  if  he  has  not  a  good 
crop  of  cabbages  now  available  for  cattle  feeding.  Bye  and 
winter  tares  mixed  with  winter  oete  should  now  be  sown,  and  the 
land  should  be  got  ready  for  drilling  winter  beans,  and  to  manure 
for  them  lav  out  yard  dung  and  plough-in,  otherwise  sow  4  cwt. 
of  dissolved'  bones  per  acre  and  hanrow-in  at  the  time  of  drilling, 
or  else  sow  them  immediately  behind  the  drill  and  harrow-in. 
Winter  Chevalier  barley,  much  approved  of  in  Wiltehire  and 
other  counties,  may  soon  be  sown,  as  it  stands  well  through  an 
ordinary  winter,  and  produces  an  earlv  crop  of  the  finest  quality  of 
malting  grain.    The  ordinary  winter  barley  may  now  be  sown  also. 


CANARY  TREATMENT.— No.  7. 

In  my  last  chapter  I  remarked  upon  the  points  and  difference  of 
appearance  between  the  London  JBanoy  and  Lizard  breeds  of  the 
Canary  compared  with  other  kinds.     Speaking  of  CantfieB  in 
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general  I  maj  state  that  the  Toung  of  snch  soon  after  they  are 
chipped  give  eridenoe  as  to  whether  thev  will  be  dear  or  yarie- 
gated.  If  of  the  latter  kind  the  skin  will  show  dark  patches  here 
and  there,  but  if  the  jonng  appear  flesh-colonred  throaghont 
they  will  almost  to  a  certainty  become  clothed  with  a  clear 
plnmage,  or  at  the  most  be  only  slightly  ticked  in  their  feathers. 
The  above  remarks  refer  more  particolarly  to  the  Belgian,  York- 
shire, and  Norwich  breeds.  Upon  this  pomt  I  have  entirely  con- 
vinced myself. 

Even-marked  birds  are  the  most  difficult  to  obtain,  those  most 
in  fashion  possessing  the  much-coveted  spectacle-eye  marks,  and 
the  dark  lesser  flight  feathers.  As  to  the  eve-marking,  the  skin  of 
the  newly-chippea  birds  will  appear  somewnat  dark,  but  respectinc^ 
the  wings  our  curiosity  is  somewhat  held  back  for  a  few  da^s  untu 
the  pin  feathers  begin  to  form  in  the  wings.  Then  upon  minutely 
castmg  your  eyes  along  the  joints  of  each  wing  you  may  perceive 
one  part  light  or  flesh-coloured,  and  the  remainder  dark,  and 
although  the  young  may  be  but  three  or  four  days  old  you  can  at 
once  decide  whether  there  will  be  anything  or  not  of  a  promising 
kind.  Upon  the  young  bird  attaining  more  age  and  developing  its 
plumage,  if  fortune  should  favour  you,  exercise  patience  and  debar 
Tourself  with  as  little  prying  into  the  nest  as  possible,  or  your 
hopes  of  rearing  and  moulting,  and  realising  a  good  sale  price  for 
the  bird  will  be  at  once  bughted.  Even-marked  Canaries  are 
valuable,  and  I  have  known  many  to  have  been  sold  at  exhibitions 
for  £5  or  £10  each.  As  with  Dutch  Rabbite,  with  which  I  have 
also  had  some  experience,  there  is  quite  as  much  curiosity  evinced 
as  there  is  with  Even-marked  Canaries. 

Perseverance  and  patience,  without  which  not  much  good  will 
be  e£Pected,  should  be  the  guiding  rule  of  all  who  enter  into  Canary 
breeding,  especially  if  they  bre^  for  Even-marked  Canaries  for 
exhibition.  Most  fanciers  prefer  to  breed  from  Even-marked 
parents,  and  certainly  we  look  at  such  with  more  pride  than 
those  birds  marked  anyhow  and  anywhere.  Still  there  is  little 
chance  of  the  young  from  Even-marked  birds  being  so  marked. 
Clear  and  Uneven-marked  birds  can  be  bred  in  abundance,  but 
such  have  not  so  much  to  commend  them  for  prizes  as  those  more 
favoured  with  the  so-much-prided  marks. 

Newlv-chipped  Canaries  of  the  Cinnamon  breed  present  a  deeper 
flesh-colour^  hue  of  skin,  besides  possessing  the  marked  charac- 
teristic pink-coloured  appearance  about  the  covering  of  the  eyes 
before  attaining  the  sight,  and  even  afterwards  the  eyeball  pre- 
sents a  pink  transparent  appearance  different  from  other  Canaries. 
Cinnamon  Canaries,  somewhat  like  thelnzard  bii^is  in  their  earliest 
days  of  life  as  to  colour  of  skin,  soon  show  forth  their  general 
characteristic  appearance  when  their  feathers  begin  to  bud.  If  any 
of  the  young  snonld  possess  a  foul  feather  it  can  be  easily  seen. 
This  breed  is  frequently  crossed  with  Norwich  or  Yorkshire  birds 
for  the  object  of  obtaining  marked  and  high-coloured  specimens, 
and  are  likewise  crossed  with  crested  birds.->G.  J.  Babjixsbt, 


VARIETIES. 


At  the  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show  to  be  held  at  Merth^rr 
Tydfll  on  October  8th  and  9th  the  classification  for  poultry  is 
very  good.  Cocks  and  hens  of  most  breeds  are  to  oe  shown 
separately.  There  are  three  prizes  for  each  class  of  80«.,  Ibt.j 
and  lOt.  There  are  ten  classes  for  Pigeons  with  two  prizes  in 
each.  The  entry  fees  are  very  moderate— viz.,  4».  for  poultry 
and  2m,  Gd.  for  Pigeons. 

Mr.  O.  E.  Cresswell  asks  us  to  state  that  he  is,  as  usual, 

requested  to  collect  subscriptions  towards  a  cup  for  adult  Silver- 
Grey  Dorkings  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show.  It  will  save  much 
trouble  if  those  who  wish  to  subscribe  will  kindly  send  their  sub- 
scriptions to  his  address  pro  tem.,  Bangor  Lodge,  Sunninghill, 
Berks. 

The  schedule  of  the  Oxford  Show  to  be  held  on  October 

22nd  and  2drd  is  also  before  us.  There  are  considerable  changes 
in  the  Committee,  none  of  whom  will  exhibit.  There  are  special 
classes  for  local  exhibitors  in  lieu  of  special  local  prizes  in  the 
general  classes.  We  do  not  see  much  change  in  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  schedule.  The  first  prizes  for  poultry  are  in 
most  classes  £3.  Why  White  and  Cuckoo  Dorkings,  which  have 
generally  been  well  represented  at  this  Show,  should  have  only  a 
£2  first  prize  between  them  we  do  oot  know.  As  usual  at  Oxford, 
Black-breasted  Red  Game  are  well  cared  for,  the  first  prize  for 
both  cockerels  and  nuUets  being  £6.  There  is  a  class  for  ondubbed 
Game  cockerels,  ana  a  special  prize  for  the  best  unskinned  Ghame 
cockerel  in  the  other  classes.  Silkies  disappear  from  the  list.  We 
regret  this,  for  Oxford  was  the  &nt  show  at  which  a  class  was 
ever  given  to  the  variety,  and  all  the  best  specimens  of  it  that  we 
have  ever  seen  were  collected  in  the  Oxford  Com  Exchange.  They 
are  pretty  as  pets  and  useful  for  rearing  Game  and  small  poultry. 
Sultans  seem  taking  their  place  as  fancy  birds.  In  Pigeons  Dra- 
goons come  in  for  the  lion's  share  of  honours  with  fifteen  classes  for 
every  imaginable  subvariety,  and  over  £26  in  prizes.  An  immense 
number  of  entries  must  be  expected,  for  £160  would  only  pay  the 
prize  money.  There  will  not  this  year  be  a  special  day  devoted 
to  judging,  but  the  staff  of  Judges  having  been  increased  the 


awards  will  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  exhibition.  The  Judges 
appointed  are  for  poultry  Mr.  E.  Hewitt,  Mr.  R.  Teebav.  Mr.  J. 
Martin,  Mr.  G.  S.  Sainsbury  (Waterfowl) ;  for  Pigeons  Mr.  F.  C. 
Esquilant,  Mr.  P.  H.  Jones.  Mr.  H.  Allsop,  and  Capt  Norman  HUL 
There  are  four  classes  for  dead  poultry,  which  will  be  judged  by 
expert  poulterers. 

>—  We  have  received  a  small  pamplet  entitled  *'  British  Sons 
Birds— a  Practical  Guide  for  Fanciers,*^  by  Richard  B.  Ladley,  and 
published  by  Jolm  Heywood,  Manchester  and  London,  that  con- 
tains some  information  on  the  management  of  the  brown  linnet, 
the  skylark,  the  woodlark,  the  bullfinch,  the  goldfinch,  the  canary, 
the  chaffincn,  the  thrush,  the  robin,  the  blackbird,  the  nightingale, 
the  titlark,  the  siskin,  and  the  chitty  or  greybob.  The  author 
remarks  in  the  preface  that "  he  has  been  a  bird  fancier  for  thirty 
years,  and  during  that  time  has  had  extensive  experience  as  to 
the  manner  of  Keeping,  treating,  and  breeding  British  birds. 
Several  writers,  when  dealing  with  song  birds,  merely  describe  the 
plumage,  peculiarities,  Aa,  but  never  touch  on  the  food  necessary 
to  keep  birds  in  good  condition  and  song.  Many  good  birds  are 
thus  lost  because  people  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  treatment 
required,  and  when  the  birds  are  ill  there  is  no  remedy  suggCAted 
to  restore  them.  The  necessary  treatment  required  by  each  bird 
is  stated,  and  by  simply  following  the  instructions  given  the  birds 
will  be  kept  in  health  and  song."  The  instructions  given  are  plain 
and  clear,  and  the  cheap  little  pamphlet  will  probably  be  largely 
distributed. 

HouiNO  Pigeons  have  lately  been  made  useful  in  a  new 

fashion.  The  Trimby  Corporation  is  now  employing  them  for 
communication  between  the  lightships  and  the  land  near  Harwich. 
On  Wednesday  24th  two  homers  arrived  in  the  town,  bringing 
messages  to  the  effect  that  a  vessel  was  in  distress  near  a  light- 
ship, and  a  lifeboat  was  immediately  sent  to  the  rescue. 

^—  The  next  meeting  of  the  Poultry  Club  will  be  held  during 
the  time  of  the  Dairy  Show  in  the  Agricultural  Hall. 

Clubs  of  the  fanciers  of  special  varieties  of  poultry  seem 

becoming  common.  About  three  years  ago  a  Game  Club  was 
started,  but  we  fancy  made  little  progress ;  then  the  Leghorn 
Club  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  A.  Kitchen  arose  and  flourished, 
and  has  done  much  to  popularise  its  speciality].  The  Langshan 
admirers,  too,  are  bound  together  in  a  fraternity  with  common 
objects ;  and  we  observe  in  the  Oxford  schedule  that  the  first  prize 
for  Sultans  is  presented  by  the  Sultan  Club. 

We  have  lately  seen  many  very  forward  and  well-matured 

chickens  of  the  year.  Though  the  early  months  were  so  unpro- 
pitious  the  abundance  of  insect  food  from  the  wet  summer  seems 
quite  to  have  compensated  for  the  check  to  growth  from  the 
spring  winds  and  frosts. 

The  Lincolnshire  Bee-keepers'  Association's  fourth  exhibi- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  the  Long  Sutton  Agricultural  Society ''s 
Show,  will  be  held  on  October  8th  and  9th.    £M)  is  offered  in 

E rises,  with  the  Association's  silver  cup  and  special  prizes  for 
tbourers,  and  there  will  be  the  usual  manipulations  by  skilled 
apiarians.  Mr.  R.  R.  Godfrey,  Grantham,  is  the  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Association. 


FOUL  BROOD, 

ITS  NATUBB,  APPEARANGB,  OURABILITY,  AND 

TREATMENT. 

That  apiculture  is  now  attracting  more  attention  than  it  has 
received  for  many  past  years  none  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  subject  will  deny.  That  it  has  advanced  with  giant  strides 
through  the  introduction  of  foundations,  the  extractor,  and  other 
appliances  that  would  make  a  long  catalogue,  ia  equally  apparent ; 
and  yet  amidst  all  this  pleasant  prospect,  seeming  to  promise 
greater  things  for  the  future,  a  dark  cloud — causing  most  to  fear, 
and  even  breeding  despondency  in  the  breasts  of  not  a  few 
apiarians — ^is  hovenng  amongst  us.  I  allude  to  the  existenoe  and 
spread  of  the  fell  disorder  k>u1  brood.  With  the  idea  of  diffus- 
ing and  establishing  the  belief  that  this  disease  is  understood  on 
the  one  hand  and  curable  on  the  other,  so  that  well-founded  hope 
may  displace  despair,  and  active  measures  for  its  annihilation  be 
taken  where  it  exists,  I  address  myself  again  to  this  subject,  and 
give  a  singular  corroboration  of  our  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  diseiEuse  which  has  just  occurred  in  connection  with  this 
Journal. 

Not  long  since  a  piece  of  super  comb  containing  three  small 
brown  specks  was  sent  to  Fleet  Street  in  a  little  .box  through  the 
post,  accompanied  by  a  request  that  we  should  determine  whether 
it  was  contaminated  by  foul  brood.  The  practised  hand  of  the 
postmaster  had  applied  the  stamp  with  vigour,  and  the  specimen 
was  so  crushed  uiat  nothing  could  be  made  of  it  by  unassisted 
vision.  The  nose  applied  to  tiie  brown  parts  when  freed  from 
honey  seemed  to  indicate  foul  brood,  the  nauseous  smell  of  which 
(we  are  writing  for  practical,  not  fastidious  people)  is  not  unlike 
the  odour  of  extremely  dirty  socks,  this  odour  being  usually  very 
stiong  in  infected  biyes,  but  by  no  means  inyuiably  so.     Tlie 
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iBicroscope  liad  now  to  Tesolre  the  difficulty,  and  by  the  use  of  an 
eighth  objectiye  and  a  deep  eye  piece  the  miorococouB  crerms,  the 
immediate  canae  of  the  diMase,  were  fomid  in  tens  of  thooBands 
in  a  apeck  of  the  brown  substance  diffused  in  a  little  water.  The 
germs  were  accompanied  by  minute  fibrillie,  as  shown  in  the  well* 
known  Italian  diagrams.  The  case  was  clear.  The  hire  from 
which  this  super  had  been  taken  was  foul-broody,  and  we  so  ad- 
Tised  our  correspondent,  from  whom  we  receivea  a  letter  stating 
that  a  similar  specimen  had  been  sent  to  another  authority,  who 
had  replied,  **  There  is  no  sign  of  foul  brood,  but  there  are 
evidences  of  brood  haying  been  raised  in  it,  and  there  is  a  little 
^Uen  which  adds  to  the  discolouration."  We  reasserted  our 
position  that  the  hive  was  undoubtedly  foul-broody,  for  had  we 
not  seen  the  disease  ?  But  in  order  that  all  doubt  might  be  re- 
moTed  we  paid  a  Tisit  to  our  esteemed  correspondent's  apiary,  and 
there  f ouna  the  fullest  confirmation  of  our  position,  for  the  hive 
pointed  out  to  us  in  the  absence  of  the  owner  as  furnishing  the 
super  from  which  the  part  in  question  came  was  actually  dyinff 
oat  from  the  advancing  disease.  The  wrong  hire,  howcTer,  had 
been  shown  us  ;  so  a  second  visit  became  necessary,  when  we  again 
met  foul  brood  as  in  the  previous  case,  though  in  a  less  advanced 
condition.  The  brown  matter  was  not  like  pollen  in  our  opinion 
to  tibie  eye,  but  under  the  microscope  micrococcus  is  no  more  mis- 
takeable  for  pollen  than  heaps  of  loaves  for  heaps  of  dust  shot. 
This  episode  in  the  first  place  establishes  our  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  since  its  presence  was  detected,  not  by 
looking  at  combe  half  filled  with  rottenness  or  examining  decaying 
grubs,  but  by  discovertne  the  presence  of  the  cause  of  the  disorder 
— the  micrococcus,  which,  by  growing  in  the  body  of  the  larva  as 
yeast  grows  in  rising  dough,  soon  oelivers  it  over  to  death  and 
decomposition.  It  may  be  asked.  Although  this  microscopic  exa- 
mination is  interesting,  is  it  ever  likely  to  oe  useful  ?  The  answer 
ia  undoubtedly  Yes,  and  a  case  in  point  has  been  g^ven ;  for  had 
our  opinion  not  been  asked  we  taxe  it  that  our  correspondent's 
apoary  would  have  been  ravaged  if  not  ruined  by  the  disease  before 
he  had  become  sufficiently  alive  to  its  presence  to  have  taken 
measures  for  its  suppression.  But  beyond  such  cases  brood  not 
nnfrequently  dies  from  chUl,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  chilled 
Isrood,  the  appearance  of  which  is  so  like  to  foul  brood  that  the 
merely  practical  man  would  often  be  quite  unable  to  determine 
-whether  the  before-mentioned  disease  was  present  or  not.  Every 
bee-keeper  of  experience  has  met  this  puzzle,  which  the  microscope 
Alone  can  resolve.  With  the  exception  just  mentioned  the  appear- 
ance of  infected  combs,  if  the  oiseaBe  has  made  any  progress, 
is  ao  characteristic  that  all  but  the  merest  tyro  could  pronounce 
upon  it.  In  looting  into  a  card  of  unsealed  grubs,  wnich  while 
healthy  are  all  of  pearlv  whiteness,  one  here  and  another  ther^ 
may  be  noted  of  a  yeUowish  sickly  tone,  and  these  usually — 
instead  of  being  posed  as  Swammerdam  says,  *'  curled  up  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cell  like  a  dog  asle^  ** — are  thrusting  their  heads 
forward  toward  the  cell  mouth.  This  indication  is  very  marked 
In  nnsealed  brood.  These  grubs  sometimes  die  before  the  period 
of  sealing,  and  their  bodies,  as  experiment  has  proved,  are  occa- 
sionally removed  by  the  bees  and  dropped  at  a  distance  from 
the  hive  ;  but  more  ^neiallv  they^  pass  through  the  phases  of 
decomposition,  shrinkmg  and  turning  brown,  while  the  water 
eontdnues  evaporating  until  nothing  remains  but  a  blackish  brown 
scale  on  the  lower  side  of  the  cells.  It  is  in  this  condition  that 
they  become  the  infectors  of  the  rest  of  the  hive,  for  now  the 
minute  germs  of  the  micrococcus  are  given  off  in  immense  numbers, 
and  flying  through  the  hive  find  their  way  into  every  part.  Other 
grubs  are  attadced  until  the  exhalations  from  the  dead  nauseate 
and  dispirit  the  whole  population.  The  fanning  at  the  door  carries 
out  these  germs  in  myriads,  which  are  thus  diffused,  to  be  taken 
with  the  mdraught  into  neighbouring  colonies.  The  complex 
hairs  of  the  bodies  of  the  workers  must  hold  them  in  their  meshes, 
and  in  fact  in  every  comer  of  the  apiarr  will  soon  lurk  these 
minute  possible  ministers  of  death  and  destruction.  But  many 
of  the  grubs  do  not  die  until  after  ther  have  been  sealed,  and  so 
in  inspecting  an  attacked  comb  we  shall  notice  that  the  patches 
of  sealed  brood  are  very  irregular  in  colour.  Each  darker  cover 
lyinff  over  the  coffin,  and  not  the  cradle  of  a  young  bee  ;  others, 
whi^  conceal  the  bodies  of  those  long  since  dead,  will  be  pierced 
by  irregular  holes,  and  the  cover,  insteeid  of  being  convex,  will  be 
sunken  and  rather  glossy  instead  of  dull  in  surmce.  When  the 
covers  are  removed  the  rotten  remains  brown,  fetid  in  odour,  and 
so  viscid  that  they  may  be  drawn  out  in  threads  like  treacle  will 
be  discovered.  With  this  description  the  owners  of  frame  hives 
need  have  no  doubts,  except  the  suspicion  of  chilled  brood,  for 
which  some  explaining  cause  can  always  be  assigned. 
To  the  ideas  of  1^.  Pettigrew.  as  expressed  by  him  in  the 


with  his  fact  when  he  says,  ^  We  have  known  swarms  leave  the 
disease  behind  them  and  thrive  well  in  new  hives  ; "  but  his  im- 


plied inference  is  most  dangerous,  especially  when  coupled  with 
the  remark,  **  We  have  never  known  swarms  from  diseased  hives 
carry  the  disease  or  germs  of  the  disease  with  them."    If  this  be 


a  general  truth  it  is  honest  in  a  dealer  to  take  a  swarm  from  a 
hive  saturated  with  micrococcus,  and  send  it  into  a  healthy 
district.  On  the  contrary^  I  agree  with  the  Editor  of  the  American 
"  Bee  Journal "  that  "  it  is  criminal."  Swarms  &om  diseased 
hives  may  do  well  themselves,  and  yet  infect  the  district  into 
which  they  have  gone,  for  reasons  that  ought  to  be  apparent.  The 
first  of  their  brood  mAj  in  a  few  cases  get  infected  trom  germs 
carried  about  their  bodies,  and  yet  by  the  removal  of  the  de»d,  as 

Sreviously  explained,  the  disease  will  be  eradicated.  Experiment 
as  shown  that  introducing  spores  into  hives  does  not  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances  from  this  reason  establish  the  disease. 
The  curability  of  foul  brood  is  the  next  point  upon  which  I  wish 
to  insist.  While  we  feel  sure  that  the  doctor  can  do  us  no  good 
we  will  not  take  his  medicine,  and  while  bee-keepers  believe  that 
foul  brood  must  run  its  course  and  work  out  devastation  and 
ruin  nothing  will  be  done  to  arrest  it.  I  assert  its  curability 
because  I  have  again  and  again  cured  it,  and  in  this  position  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  refer  to  one  of  the  most  prominent,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  scientific  and  successful,  apiarians  of  our  day 
— T.  W.  Cowan,  E8C[.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  British 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  whose  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
this  malady  has  been  great,  but  not  greater  than  it  has  been 
successful.  Mr.  Cowan,  in  reply  to  a  request  that  he  would  per- 
mit a  publication  of  his  methods,  has  favoured  me  with  a  length- 
ened letter  in  which  he  says — ^  I  am  quite,  I  think, of  your  opinion 
as  regards  foul  brood,  that  it  is  to  be  curea  if  attacked  in  earnest. 
Ton  know  I  had  it  in  my  apiary,  and  it  was  a  source  of  great 
trouble  to  me,  but  I  stamped  it  out  with  salicylic  acid.  My  pro- 
ceeding was  to  excise  any  very  bad  places,  and  when  I  found 
cells  affected  here  and  there  I  merely  uncapped  them  and  sprayed 
the  combs  with  the  solution  of  which  I  send  you  the  recipe.  I 
found  generally  in  mild  cases  one  application  was  sufficient,  but 
in  more  severe  ones  two  or  three  doses  produced  a  complete  cure. 
I  found  that  if  the  cells  were  uncapped  before  they  were  punctured 
and  sprayed  with  the  solution,  injecting  a  larger  quantity  into 
the  affected  cell  so  as  to  eject  the  viscid  mass,  there  was  no  fear 
of  the  disease  appearing  again.  In  this  state  the  viscid  fluid  in 
the  cell  is  of  a  hght  brown^  and  is  not  permeated  with  spores  to 
such  an  extent  as  when  it  is  allowed  to  remain  untU  it  becomes 
highly^  coloured  and  the  covering  much  depressed.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  in  this  stage  it  is  very  contagious.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
acid  acts  on  the  spores  and  destroys  their  vitality.  Bo  far  so 
pood.  Now  as  regards  the  honey  that  is  in  the  hive  and  which 
IS  supposed  to  contain  the  spores  (although  I  must  say  I  have 
never  oeen  able  to  detect  any  hy  the  microscope^,  how  are  we  to 
ensure  their  being  destroyed  ?  Bimply  by  uncapping  it  and  feeding 
the  bees  on  syrup  containing  the  acid,  which  they  wUl  store  with 
the  uncapped  honey,  or  uncap  it  and  give  it  a  good  spraying  with 
the  acid  solution.  X  have  done  both,  but  cannot  say  if  it  was 
really  required ;  but  as  I  think  prevention  ia  better  than  cure,  and 
as  it  is  not  much  trouble,  there  can  be  no  harm  done. 

*'  All  my  hives  are  scalded,  and  so  is  everything  that  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  hive,  and  afterwards  everything  is  washed 
over  with  the  solution.  I  believe  the  germs  of  the  disease  are 
carried  in  the  air,  and  we  can  never  feel  safe ;  I  therefore  always 
put  acid  in  all  the  food  I  prepare.  I  examined  six  of  my  hives 
and  all  were  healthy  but  one,  and  that  I  thought  was  also  healthy. 
It  was  an  early  swarm.  This  year  I  had  thrown  off  a  swarm  and 
a  cast,  and  had  given  me  six  small  1  lb.  sections  nicely  filled.  I 
looked  on  the  ten  frames  and  found  no  queen  and  no  brood. 
There  was  one  cell  covered  but  not  punctured,  but  I  at  once 
recognised  it  as  a  foul-broody  one.  Now  the  hive  had  not  been 
queenless  very  long,  as  about  ten  days  ago  I  saw  the  queen,  and 
although  she  was  not  laying  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  brood 
hatching  out.  and  all  did  luitch  out  except  this  one  cell ;  it  was 
uncapped  and  injected  with  the  solution,  and  the  other  combs  and 
bees  sprayed  with  it.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  prevent  its  spreading 
in  the  future,  as  I  shall  not  hesitate  in  using  these  combs  in 
uniting  if  I  require  them. 

"  I  ^ve  examined  six  hives  to-day,  fearing  to  find  foul  brood, 
but  have  not  detected  a  single  cell  in  any  of  the  other  hives. 
Now,  how  did  this  appear  ?  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  it  was 
brought  there  by  some  of  the  bees  from  outside,  or  a  spore  might 
have  been  lurkmp^  in  some  of  the  comers  of  the  hive  and  had 
escaped  the  solution.  This  proves  to  me  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  when  it  may  break  out  in  an  apiary ;  and  as  we  know  from 
experience  that  salicylic  acid  destroys  the  spores,  I  think  it  not 
only  beneficial  but  important  that  a  certain  quantity  of  this  acid 
should  be  in  all  the  food  given  to  the  bees.  Two  years  ago  I 
tried  feeding  the  bees  on  syrup  containing  a  strong  cose  of  acid 
without  spraying  the  combs,  and  I  found  that  the  disease  gave 
way  to  this  treatment ;  but  I  find  the  other  plan,  that  of  un- 
capping and  siyraying,  the  most  rapid.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  if  a 
hive  is  neglected,  so  that  all  the  brood  is  rotten,  it  can  be  cured : 
but  if  taken  in  time,  as  every  apiarian  would  do,  it  has  been  and 
can  be  cured.— Thos.  Wm.  COWajs." 

The  table  of  recipes  Mr.  Cowan  encloses  wUl  explain  themaelves. 

TABUL 
Salicylic  acid  solution  for  mixing  with  syrup  for  feeding  bees, 
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puntiBff  orer  hiTOS,  aad  spoEftyiiig  combs,  dto.,  for  tbe  preveotion 
of  foul  brood. 

fiaHcyHoadd loz. 

Sodabamz  *.««..^ *..,...  loz. 

Water Apintfl. 

Spring  and  smnmefr  food  for  bees  : — 

White  lump sngar 10  Iba. 

Water    Tpinto. 

Vinegar 1  oz. 

Ballo^c  add  •elation loz. 

Bait.. * ^oz. 

JBoll  for  a  few  mlnatea. 

Antnmn  and  winter  food  for  'bees  : — 

White  lump  sQgar • «....  10  lbs. 

Water   .^..... •.  6  pints. 

Vinegar -. 1  oz. 

Salicylic  add  Bolatioa 1  oa. 

naltk*  .«••  .«•••«....•.••«•......».'..•.•...•..•.«•••  ^  oB» 

Boil  for  aiew  minatea. 

'Borne  Temaxlffl  upon  the  action  of  saliejHc  acid,  and  the  plans  I 
have  myflelf  followed,  I  mnst  reserre,  throngh  presenre  of  Bpace, 
till  next  issue. — -F.  Ohbbhhib,  Avenue  ffoutej  Acton,  W, 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

EERTtY  Cows  {H.  B.).— We  do -not  know  any  plaee  in  the  mfdlands  where 
yon  can  get  Kerry  Gdwb,  but  if  yon  wish  for  any  and  yon  'Will  send  your 
addroBS,  we  can  reoonunend  yon  where  to  get^em. 

GOBSE  CuuTDltB  (Jrtai«iapiAmA<i'«).~Ck»nn  will  grow  very  well  npon 
cold  clay  eofls  if  the  land  Is  rather  hilly  and  sheltered  by  woods,  plantations. 
&a ;  if,  however,  the  land  lies  flat,  and  has  not  been  diained,  the  ground 
idioald  be  clean  fallowed  and  laid  into  ridges  0  feet  wide,  witii  land  and 
water  furrows  properly  made  for  the  drainage  of  surface  water.  Seed  mi^ 
then  be  drilled  or  plants  set,  as  stated  in  the  Journal  September  18th,  at 
page  3S9,  on  the  subject  of  eoltiVBtion  and  usage  of  gone.  If  the  land  Is 
very  poor  and  in  low  condfttitm.S  owt.  of  dissolved  bones  mixed  with  rough 
ooane  ashes  may  be  strewed  over  befoie  plonghinc  into  ridges,  or  into  the 
fuzxow  befoie  planting,  and  the  land  should  be  kept  dean  by  hoeing  until 
the  plants  have  covered  the  ground,  and  thus  prevent  the  weeds  from  injinzing, 
which  they  will  do  as  much  as  If  the  crop  was  mangold  or  turnips.  The  crop 
will  then  be  fit  for  cutting  In  November.  The  cutting  of  the  gorse  should 
be  done  dally  Uhe  other  gvaan  orops  such  as  vetches  for  current  n%  and 
pulped  immediately,  for  It  will  not  keep  bat  turn  sour  if  not  used  directly. 
iTor  is  there  any  mode  whereby  it  can  be  out,  diied,  and  preserved  like  bay, 
beoanae  it  is  oxUy  cut  aad  used  in  the  winter  months  when  the  weather  is 
adverse  for  storing  in  rick  or  otherwise,  supposing  it  could  bo  done ;  but 
gOTse  cannot  be  used  to  advantage  without'  being  pulped  with  Mackenzie's 
Itoticator,  all  the  former  methods  of  reducing  it  by  the  chaff  cutter,  &c. 
may  now  be  gftveu  up  as  nseleaB.  Any  fleld  of  gone  most  be  flauoed  and 
protected  from  the  bite  and  spoil  of  cattle  dnsing  growth.  It  is  likely  to 
pa^  more  monsiy  tlian  the  growth  of  cereals  upon  cold  day  land*  aad  if  the 
value  of  cereals  should  ever  make  them  worth  growing  in  tiie  futare  upon 
such  soils  the  gorse  land  would  prove  veiy  jnroduotive  on  being  broken  up, 
and  would  be  found  permanently  improved  for  the  prodnctlon  of  other 
crops. 

pRiCKliT  COMFEirr  (7*  R.  (7.).— 43ymphytnm  asperrtmnm  Is  the  botanical 
name  of  the  plant  to  which  you  allnde.  It  should  be  grown  in  deep  highly 
mannred  soil,  and  ihongh  it  k  quite  hardy  a  good  covering  of  manure  plaoed 
round  the  crowns  in  winter  is  ivsry  benefloial,  the  manure  in  the  spring 
being  pointed  in  with  a  fork.  Prickly  OovaSxoy  oannot  be  grown  too  quickly, 
for  if  grown  slowly  by  lack  of  nourishment  it  is  apt  to  be  bitter  ;  cattle  do 
not  always  eat  It  readily  at  the  flist,  but  they  generally  soon  "  take  to  It," 
eat  it  freely,  and  thrive  well. 

Sugar  PKBunro  for  Bebb.— F.  /.  asks  ft  a  slice  of  sawn  loaf  sugar  an 
Inch  thick  or  so  would  do  instead  of  barieysngar  for  extra  feed  for  winter  If 
plaoed  tinder  the  quilt  The  answer  is  No.  Loaf  sugar  is  not  dillqnesoent, 
and  bees  axe  unable  to  appropriate  tt,  except  in  such  small  quantities  and  at 
so  much  labour  as  to  make  it  praotically  useless.  This  you  oan  prove  thus  : 
If  yon  feed  with  condensed  honey  the  honi^  crystals  will  be  perfectly  cleaned 
from  all  moisture,  but  will  remain  untouched  however  pressed  the  bees  may 
be ;  and,  agvin,  bees  will  starve  with  abundance  Of  crystals  of  either  sugar- 
feed  or  honey-sugar  in  thdr  cells. 

BU8PSCTKD  Foul  Brood  (/.  B.  CairnU;).—'We  fear  from  your  descrip- 
tion that  your  snepidons  are  correct,  and  that  your  hive  is  fonl-brooly. 
If  the  hive  is  strong  in  bees  you  may  attempt  its  core  with  a  good  chance  of 
saving  it,  but  we  would  in  no  case  rsoommend  it  being  joined  to  another 
that  you  believe  to  be  healthy.  If  you  would  like  to  feed  the  bees  with 
syrup  containing  salicylic  acid  and  find  a  difldculty  in  obtaining  the  latter 
Mr.  Cheshire  win  send  a  small  quantity  .if  you  send  a  stam^d  directed 
envelope  to  this  office. 

Grubs  op  Wax  Moth  ik  Hmss  (Z.  L.  K.)^-The  larva*  ore,  as  ^-e  sup- 
poeed  from  an  inspection  of  the  trails  prevloix^y  sent,  those  of  the  wax 
moths,  either  Qolleria  mellanella  or  Aohroia  grisina.  The  mother  moths 
seek  ocosss  totbe  hivesdoiing  thenigtats  of  the  warmer  weatherr'but  sosroely 
suooesd  exeept  in  those  that  ore  vary  weak.  The  eggs  are  then  deposited  on 
the  combs,  while  the  tiny  grubs  hatching  therefrom  feed  upon  the  wax, 
boring  through  the  middle  of  the  waxen  cell  work  and  spinning  as  they 
advance  a  tubular  web,  which  the  bees  so  much  dislike  that  they  only  remove 
it  by  biting  out  the  surrounding  comb  and  letting  It  fall.  If  many  of  these 
gmbs  are  at  work  they  seon  destroy  the  comb  so  utterly  that  its  wreck  drops 
bodily,  gmbs  and  all,  on  to  the  floorboard.  If  the  hive  is  very  weak  in  bees 
and  the  moth  has  strong  hold  measures  ought  to  be  taken,  bat  If  the  bees 
are  numerous  they  will  moke  hereafter  proper  repairs.  Combfl  left  without 
bees  are  often  totally  destroyed  by  these  pests.  The  mass  the  box  contained 
consisted  of  wax  plates  dropped  during  comb  building,  the  tubular  webs 
previously  referred  to  and  the  dejectamenta  of  the  larva  looking  like  grains 
of  gunpowder. 

QUEBN  Fertile  or  not  (/d«n).--Tf  the  hive  contains  no  brood,  and  the 
queen  has  not  in  your  knowledge  laid  at  all,  It  is  Impoaslble  to  determine 


whether  she  has  nurtod.  ▲  vbegln  qnsen  li  nsaaUy  very  shy  and  fatdsa 
amongst  the  boss,  bat  this  Is  at  beat  a  most  unosrtain  indioaiion.  Put  your 
frames  into  a  small  hive  or  confine  your  bees  by  a  division  board  to  a  spaoa 
they  are  well  able  to  fill,  and  continue  to  feed  gently.  If  in  three  or  four 
flays  no  eggs  are  found  we  should  without  hesitation  destroy  the  queen. 

INTRODUOINO  LIOURIAK  QUSEN  (/d«m).— We  often  introduce  Italian 
queens  later  than  now,  but  if  the  process  be  unsuccessful  and  the  failure  ha 
nnnoticed,  the  hive  is  doomed.  If  a  hive  has  been  long  queenless,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing  in  this  respect,  had  for  loag  a  barren  queen,  it  is  nsually 
better  to  unite  it  to  another  for  two  xesaona.  First,  the  bees  are  old  and  wiU 
not  survive  in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  the  hive  in  good  order  up  to  spring, 
and  the  queen's  progeny  cannot  be  reckoned  upon,  as  not  very  much  brood 
will  now  be  raised  ;  and  secondly,  the  bees  bdngold  will  only  accept  a  queen 
with  much  persuasion,  and  may  even  reject  the  prolEered  mother  in  sjiite  of 
every  effort. 

Bsi?s  AT  THE  MoORe  (M&m).—'Bem  will  hardly  now  Improve  at  the  moors 
in  any  locality.  We  should  set  them  at  once  on  thdr  winter  stands,  aad  see 
to  making  all  snug,  fseding  them  or  not  aoaordlng  to  ohoamstanoea. 

THE  Bbb  Tbht  (A  aubtertber).— The  bee  tent  has  not  been  overlooked, 
dnoe  a  description  was  giwn  of  it  in  oar  IsBusaf  Jane  S8th  last.  Ihriving 
or  drumming  has  been  one  of  the  apt^nclpal  featurss  of  tlie  manipolationa 
during  the  past  summer,  and  tbis^opaEation  will  be  made  the  sutusct  of  an 
article  in  a  few  weeks. 

WiMTEBiNO  RKBPS  (JST.  C,  Tramfietd^^—Yon  may  bong  the  top  hole,  bat 
by  no  means  stop  every  fraction  of  ventilation  round  the  edge  bj  fixing 
down  to  the  floorboard  with  clay  or  mortar.  Reduce  the  mouth  somewhat^ 
but  do  not  make  it  less  than  1  inch  long  by  |inch  high. 


SBTBOBOLOOIQAiL  QOBBBSVATIOKfi. 

OAMDER  BQDASE,  IiOHDOfK. 
Lat.  U^  aS'  40"  K. ;  Long.  0°  6'  0"  W.;  Altitade.  Ill  fesL 
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REHAKKS. 

34th.— -TJnsettled  morning  though  with  a  good  deal  of  sun ; 
I  at  O'lO  P.M.  wffh  thander,  hall,  and  'heavy  min,  0*S4 
^    *   miOQtes ;  bright  suntfiine  again  \jy  QM  P.M. ;  one 

showers  in  afternoon  ;  fair  evening. 
9Sth. — ^Fiue  bright  day  ttaroucrhout. 
36th. — Fine  bnght  day ;  slight  showers  in  evening. 
37th.— Bather  dull  in  morning ;  fine  bright  afternoon. 
38th.^Fair  morning ;  gusty  wind  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  ralAier  doll  in 

afternoon ;  wet  evening. 
39th.— Blight  driasle  in  4nt  invt  of  maming,  atfeonwards  fair  bnt  Jiot  ymf 

bright. 
30th. — Rather  cloudy,  but  on  the  whole  fair. 

A  week  of  fine  but  rather  cool  weather,  all  the  thermometrlc  means  with 
the  exception  of  the  maximum  in  sun  being  several  degrees  below  those  of 
last  week  ;  the  mean  of  the  barometer  readings  is  rather  higher  than  last 
week.— G.  J.  Stmons. 


OOVWHT  aARBXK  KARCBT.—OOTOBER  1. 

Now  the  fresh  fruit  is  Tiearly  over  onr  market  assumes  a  quiet  aspect,  and 
the  little  outdoor  etuff  reaching  us  is  far  from  satisfsctory.  A  good  many 
boose  Grapes  are  nowbeing  sent  into  the  market,  oansing  values  to  be  low. 


Apples 

Aprieots 

Chsniefl 

Chestnuts 

Flg« 

Filberts 

Coba 

QoowbciTlos.... 
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•I  sieve  2 

doxon   S 

box  0 

bushel  12 

dozen  1 

Vlb.  0 

«>-tb   0 

fsteve  0 

rib   1 

^rioo  8 

each  2 


FRUIT. 

d.   s.  d.  I 
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YBOBXABLBS. 
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VINES  IN  POTS. 

N  page  223  Mr.  Smith,  with  the  help  of  Mr. 
Miller,  gives  a  yery  lucid  description  of  the 
method  of  quickly  raising  a  stock  of  pot 
Vines,  successfully  adoptedby  the  latter.  Mr. 
Smith  also  invites  a  further  discussion  on  the' 
more  extended  cultivation  of  the  Qrape  Vine. 
The  subject  is  not  only  generally  interesting, 
but  most  important;  consequently  eveiy  fresh 
advance  (which  Mr.  Miller's  practice  has  every 


0^\  appearance  of  being)  is  readOy  'welcomed  by  the 
X  readers  of  this  Journal.  No  doubt  unfavourable 
criticisms  will  be  passed  on  it.  I  for  one,  in  a 
discussion  with  a  practical  friend,  having  argued  against  it, 
Iput  what  I  thought  a  "ticklish"  question  when  I  asked, 
where  in  an  established  vinery  are  we  to  place  a  plank 
bearing  a  number  of  10-inch  pots,  seeing  that  the  youn^ 
Vines  must  not  be  shaded  or  they  will  l^  of  little  value  ? 
"  It  is  a  local  contingency  to  be  overcome  by  local  ingenuity," 
was  the  brief  reply.  In  the  end  I  freely  admitted  that  he 
is  quite  right,  and  that  there  are  plenty  of  spots  where  I 
could,  and  very  probably  shall,  test  this,  as  far  as  I  know, 
original  idea  of  Mr.  Miller's.  But  it  is  nurserymen  and 
others  who  grow  Vines  in  pots  largely  every  year  that  I  am 
inclined  to  uiink  will  be  the  most  oenefited  by  the  adoption 
of  this  practice,  for  they  are  better  able  to  give  up  a  house 
or  houses,  as  the  case  may  be,  entirely  to  the  growth  of 
young  Vines,  and  thus  require  but  a  small  amount  of  local 
mgenuity  to  insure  success.  The  saving  of  fuel  and  a  crop 
of  Grapes  into  the  bar^in  alone  ought  to  be  an  inducement 
to  give  the  plan  a  fair  tnal.  Where,  however,  the  house  room 
is  Umited  the  difficulty  will  be  greater,  and  ti^en  comes  the 
question.  Where  are  the  Vines  to  be  grown  ?  AU  certainly 
must  depend  on  local  circumstances.  In  some  instances  one 
or  two  Vines  might  be  layered  at  intervals  along  the  front 
of  a  house,  and  the  ends  of  vineries  might  be  especially 
utilised,  as  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  Vines  be  trained 
vertically,  as  they  grow  and  fruit  remarkably  well  trained 
p^pendicolarly.  Peach  houses,  forcing  pits,  &c.,  too,  all 
might  easily  be  employed  to  propagate  a  few  or  many 
Vines. 

Before  reading  Mr.  Smith's  remarks  I  had  intended  to 
offer  a  few  observations  on  the  subject  of  growing  early 
Grapes,  and  will  take  the  present  opportunity  of  doing 
80.  Where  there  is  a  demand  for  eariy  Grapes,  or  at  aU 
events  where  it  is  incumbent  on  the  gardener  to  keep  up 
a  continuous  supply,  the  earliest  are  oftentimes  cut  rrom 
Vines  in  pots.  These,  unless  unusually  well  grown,  seldom 
produce  a  very  valuable  or  presentable  supply,  and  only 
serve  to  prevent  the  hard  forcing  of  the  estaolished  Vines. 
The  object  in  view  is  a  good  one,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  cannot  be  attained,  and  also  a  supply  of  excellent  Grapes 
obtained  probably  equal,  as  far  as  navour  is  concerned,  to 
any  sent  in  to  the  table  during  the  whole  season.  Much 
depends  upon  the  preparation  of  the  young  Vines.  The 
advance  made  by  nurserymen  of  late  years  in  this  branch 
of  their  business  is  most  marked,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see 
the  quantity  of  splendid  short-jointed  canes  they  grow  and 
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distribute.  Formerly  some  at  least  used  to  pot  them  in 
the  siftings  of  the  rubbish  heap  ;  now  they  use  good  fresh 
loam  and  clean  well-drained  pots,  and  this  much-improved 
treatment  is  very  manifest  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  roots 
and  the  quali^r  of  the  canes. 

Although  the  system  of  keeping  the  Vines  in  pots  for 
two  years  previous  to  fruiting  may  appear  more  laborious 
and  expensive,  yet  it  is  the  practice  I  strongly  recommend, 
believing  it  to  be  the  best.  After  all  it  is  not  so  much 
trouble  as  at  first  sight  appears,  and  cut-backs  have  the 
advantage  of  being  easily  started  early  to  form  fruiting 
canes.  In  addition  they,  as  a  rule,  are  certainly  stron^r, 
shorter-jointed,  and  firmer  than  are  those  canes  rapidly 
grown  trom  eyes  in  one  season.  What  I  mean  by  firmness 
or  solidity  is  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  pith  in 
the  canes — a  desideratum  obvious  to  those  possessing  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  Grape  Vine. 

Any  time  during  January  or  February  we  commence 
operations  by  inserting  a  number  of  eyes  into  an  ordinary 
shallow  box,  preferring  this  to  smallpots,  and  place  them 
on  a  moderate  hotbed  in  a  vinery.  When  the  Vines  have 
rooted  the  best  are  potted  off  singly  into  5-inch  pots, 
returning  them  to  a  hotbed  till  established ;  after  which 
they  are  grown-on  either  on  the  stages  in  front  of  the 
vinery  or  early  Peach  house.  No  furtiier  trouble  is  taken 
with  them  beyond  supplying  water  regularly  until  after 
they  are  sufficiently  hardened  off  to  be  turned  out  in  ttie 
open.  Any  sunny  spot  does  for  them,  and  they  reauire 
less  water  if  plunged.  They  are  sure  to  ripen,  at  least 
as  much  as  is  required,  and  can  be  wintered  in  a  cold 
frame.  Early  in  January  they  are  introduced  into  heat  and 
disbudded,  leaving  two  buds  at  the  base,  one  of  which  and 
also  the  old  cane  to  be  cut  clean  away  when  once  the  leader 
is  fairly  started.  Disbudding  is  preferred  to  pruning,  simply 
because  Vines  do  not  bleed  if  cut  when  in  full  growth. 
When  the  young  Vines  have  broken  they  are  shook  out  and 
potted  in  12-indi  pots.  I  have  tried  repotting  the  young 
Vines  into  6  or  6-mch  pots  and  shifting  into  the  fruiting 
pots,  but  find  that  the  roots  do  not  spread  so  readily  into 
the  surrounding  soil,  and  the  ball  is  apt  to  get  dry  to  the 
detriment  of  the  roots,  and  the  fresh  soil  is  more  uable  to 
become  sour  before  the  roots  have  taken  possession  of  it. 
The  soil  used  consists  of  two  parts  of  turfy  losm  to  one  of 
partly  decomposed  horse  droppings — ^that  scraped  from  the 
roads  being  preferred,  and  failing  this  we  add  road  grit,  as 
well  as  the  usual  sprinkling  of  bone  dust.  During  the 
potting  operation  we  throw  in  a  few  coarse  pieces  of  broken 
Dricks  and  mortar,  their  use  being  principally  to  prevent 
the  roots  from  reaching  the  sides  of  the  pots  too  soon,  which 
otherwise  they  would  do.  The  Vines  are  potted  very  firmly, 
and  the  pots  used  are  clean  and  well  drained.  They  are  never 
placed  in  bottom  heat,  as  that  causes  a  too  succulent  growth ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  grown  on  the  stages  and  trained 
up  the  roof  oetween  the  permanent  Vines,  and  also  at 
intervals  up  the  roof  of  the  Peach  house.  They  of  course 
require  a  great  amount  of  water  of  the  same  temperature  of 
the  house,  in  fact  must  never  be  allowed  to  flag  for  want 
of  it,  or  the  consequence  will  be  the  loss  of  some  of  the 
buds  or  leaves.    We  grow  them  to  no  particular  length,  but 
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head  them  back  accordiDg  to  the  strength  of  the  cane,  the 
longest  being  about  6  feet.  The  laterals  are  kept  pinched  back 
to  one  joint  at  each  pinching.  When  the  canes  are  commencing 
to  harden  and  colour  the  temperature  is  either  lowered  or  they 
tie  tiansferred  to  a  cooler  house  for  a  time,  and  finally,  when, 
the  canes  are  quite  brown,  to  vacant  spots  on  either  south  or 
west  walls,  to  which  they  are  trained,  or  rather  fastened. 
When  all  danger  of  their  pushing  out  the  fruit  buds  is  past 
the  laterals  are  cut  clean  out  and  less  water  is  given. 

The  first  season  when  I  commenced  to  fruit  Vines  in  pots  they 
weie  plunged  in  a^  hotbed,  but  the  roots  soon  spread  into  the 
dung  from  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  also  by  oeing  covered 
up  and  encouraged  from  the  top  as  well.  This,  as  they  suc- 
ceeded beyond  expectation,  induced  me  to  plant  them  out  in 
a  properly  prepared  compost,  which  practice  I  for  the  future 
intend  to  follow.  The  house  in  which  we  fruit  them  has  a  low 
span-roof  with  a  pit  in  the  south  or  front  side,  which  partially 
endoses  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  on  the  bacdc  roof  a  Stepha- 
netiB  planted  in  a  tub  is  trained.  The  pit  is  roughly  drained, 
and  filled  with  a  compost  of  loam,  garden  soil,  and  good  dung 
oi  any  description  in  equal  quantities,  with  an  addition  of  a 
sprinkling  of  mortar  rubbish  and  bix>ken  bricka.  Slates  are 
placed  to  keep  the  soil  fiom  the  pipes,  and  they  also  serve  to 
conduct  the  heat  through  the  bed.  The  soil  near  the  slates 
and  also  the  ball  require  to  be  frequently  watered,  in  fact 
almost  daily,  especially  when  the  pipes  have  been  much  heated 
in  the  former  case,  and  in  the  latter  when  root-action  is  briric, 
and  the  whole  bed  about  onoe  a  week.  In  the  early  stages 
alear  tepid  water  is  used,  but  when  the  Viiiee  are  well  started 
the  ball  receives  weak  liquid  manure  at  evesry  watering,  and 
later  on  the  whde  bed  also.  A- good  mulching  of  manure 
preserves  and  enconiagee  the  top  roots  and  helps  to  keep  in 
the  moisture.  Guano  in  experienced  hands  is  the  simplest,  but 
liqaid  manure  made  from  sheep  droppings,  pigeons'  or  chickens' 
manure,  soot  and  lime,  and  mixed  in  sufficient  strength  to  well 
colour,  is  equally  as  effective  and  safer  to  be  used.  We  start 
the  Tines  in  a  temperature  of  55°  by  night,  increasing  to 
6(f  by  day,  and  when  root-action  has  fairly  commenoed  this 
temperature  is  raised  to  60^  and  65°.  To  be  l»rief,  we  foUow 
the  usual  routine  of  tying  back  to  cause  them  to  break  evenly, 
steaming,  syringing,' Ajc.,  often  described  in  this  Journal. 
Neither  the  temperature  nor  the  humidity  of  the  house  was 
varied  but  little  at  blooming  time  ;  neither  la  it  necessary  where 
the  root-action  is  so  good.  All,  including  the  Muscats,  set 
well ;  but  as  the  Stephanotis  had  to  be  considered,  the  high 
temperature  kept  up  when  the  Grapes  were  colouring  to  a 
certain  extent  affected  the  colour  of  the  black,  but  not  of  the 
white  varieties.  We,  however,  lessened  the  supply  of  water, 
and  to  this  and  the  high  temperature  must  be  attributed  the  very 
good  flavour,  as  we  had  but  little  solar  heat  to  sweeten  them. 

Treated  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  the  Vines  were 
ironderfully  fruitful,  every  joint  producing  several  bunches, 
and  these  when  reduced  to  a  moderate  number,  according  to 
the  sirongth  of  the  Vme,  grow  out  surprisingly.  Six  bunches 
aie  enough  for  a  strong  Vine,  and  the  smallest  we  fruited  this 
year,  a  Blade  Hamburgh  4  feet  long  and  the  cane. only  1^  in<^ 
in  circumference,  earned  three  bunches,  which  collectively 
weighed  9  lbs.,  and  all  the  others  carried  heavy,  though  cer- 
tainly not  quite  proportionately  heavy,  crops.  I  know  of  one 
solitary  instance  where  equally  as  heavy  crops  have  been  taken 
from  Vines  in  pots  which  were  never  even  plunged,  but  not  so 
early  as  we,  although  we  did  not  start  the  Vines  till  January 
9th  and  cut  Grapes  April  22nd.  Our  system  may  be  laborious, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  that  followed  with  the  above-mentioned 
Vhies  in  pots,  aa  they  reqmred  almost  hourly  attendance. 

Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling  ripen  well  together  ; 
and  to  follow  these  I  recommend  Madresfield  C!ourt  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  as  both  succeed  remarkably  well  under  the  fore- 
going treatment.  They  would  carry  a  good  crop  the  second 
year  if  properly  ripened  and  rested ;  but  we  prefer  cutting 
them  out,  not  only  on  account  of  wanting  the  room  for  Melons, 
but  because  the  young  canes  produce  much  the  largest  bunches. 
I  have  seen  Vines  planted  in  low  span-roof  houses  succeed 
admirably  for  a  few  years,  but  both  the  canes  and  border  under 
this  mode  must  be  renewed  occasionally,  say  once  in  five  or  six 
years.  Our  young  Vines  will  not  be  planted  till  January  this 
year  on  account  of  their  intended  site  being  occupied  by  a  crop 
el  Tomatoes  in  pots,  which  are  intended  for  the  November  and 
Deoember  supply.  We,  however,  can  prepare  the  pitj  as  the 
pets  are  on  a  moveable  trellis  which  covers  the  pit  The  soil 
will  get  thoroughly  warmed,  and  if  the  young  Seakale  roots 
are  fit  to  lift  in  time  it  will  be  planted  with  them  for  the 


Christmas  supply.  The  Vines  will  be  introduced  into  heat  in 
November  providing  they  are  ripe  enough,  which  I  question, 
in  spite  of  being  housed  earlier  than  usual ;  but  this  Ib  an 
exceptional  season.  I  do  not  claim  originality  for  my  pTBCtio& 
but  that  it  both  deserves  to  be  more  gener^y  followed,  and 
is  also  in  advance  of  the  old  practice  of  fruiting  pot  Vinee  I 
at  least  am  fully  persuaded  ;  and  this  must  be  my  apology, 
if  one  is  needed,  for  offering  these  lengthy  remarks  on  the 

subject— W.  IGGULDEN. 

[No  wood  could  be  finer  than  that  submitted ;  it  ia  aa  hard 
as  oak,  and  the  pith  ia  scucely  visible. — EimJ] 

BUXTED  PARK, 

THB  SEAT  OF  COLONEL  FRANCIS  VERNON  HABOOUBT. 

Habd  by  the  little  station  of  Buxted,  on  the  line  of  railway 
from  Brighton  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  is  Buxted  Park,  with  the 
house,  a  massive  pile  of  the  palatiiu  Italian  style  of  architec- 
ture, standing  upon  an  eminence  surrounded  by  lofty  old  trees. 
TheiB  are  four  entianoea  to  the  park,  and  each  has  its  avenae; 
that  by  which  I  went  to  the  giuden  was  a  noble  one  of  very 
lofty  old  Scotch  Firs,  not  everywhere  in  uniform  ranks,  for  iht 
original  lines  are  now  broken  and  varied.  Some  are  level  with 
the  road,  otiiers  upon  the  sides  and  top  of  banks,  irxegolar, 
and  yet  in  perftwt  keeping  with  the  rows  of  column-like  stems 
that  still  exist  It  is  an  indication  of  rare  good  taste  and 
sound  judgment  that  no  attempt  at  replanting  was  visiUe  in 
any  of  the  vacant  spaces  of  this  old  avenae.  The  common 
desire  to  da  so  is  a  mistaken  one,  as  results  generally  sbcm. 
Beyond  the  vfemste  the  undulating  surface  of  the  park  opeqs 
out  pictnresqttdy,  and  we  obtain  gUmpsea  of  the  house  aftd  a 
church  close  by. 

The  shrubberies  near  the  house  are  the  first  portion  of  the 
gardens  that  come  into  view,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
masses  of  Bhododendrons,  most  of  them  probably  12  feet  in 
height,  arranged  in  clumps  and  belts,  with  an  ample  expatise 
of  grass  lawns  and  various  fine  examples  of  some  of  our  best 
varieties  of  Conifene.  An  Abies  Sraithiana  (moiinda),  the 
Weeping  Spruce  of  the  HimalayaB,  about  30  feet  high,  with 
the  pendulous  habit  well  developed,  is  the  finest  example  of 
this  graceful  Conifer  I  have  seen  in  Sussex.  There  is  also  H 
magmficent  example  of  Pioea  peotinata,  with  a  huge  bole  soma 
6  feet  in  diamet^  ;  and  also  much  other  fine  timher  dispersed 
among  the  shrubs  on  the  north  and  north-east  side  of  the 
house.  It  is  under  the  overhanging  branches  of  a  dunap  of 
these  trees  that  one  comes  out  from  the  shrubs  to  a  highly 
finished  arbour  standing  upon  an  elevated  position,  with  a 
Rose  garden  in  front  of  it  and  overlooking  a  fine  stretch  of 
vTOoded  park  and  swelling  uplands  beyond.  The  Boses  were 
all  "faded  and  gone  "  at  the  time  of  my  visit  NumerooB 
Gladioli  planted  among  the  Roses  were,  however,  in  fiiU 
beauty,  lliis  is  a  step  in  the  right  dixectkn  well  wcaHij  of 
imitation,  imparting,  as  it  does,  the  charm  of  variety  and 
gaiety  to  what  is  usually  a  dull  and  unattractive  scene  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

From  the  Rose  garden  a  terrace  walk,  broad  and  straight^ 
runs  for  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  house,  with  a 
chain  of  flower  beds  on  one  side  and  a  belt  of  shrubs  on  the 
other.  It  forms  an  admirable  boundary  to  this  side  of  the 
dressed  grounds,  being  sufficiently  elevated  to  exclude  cattle 
and  to  afford  fine  and  varied  views  over  the  park,  with  vistas 
of  hills  and  valleys  through  the  tree  openings,  for  the  paik 
stands  in  the  very  centre  of  some  of  the  richest  scenery  of 
Sussex.  The  beds  were  well  filled  and  gay  with  summer 
flowers,  a  pleasing  variety  being  given  by  the  introduction  of 
an  occasi(mal  bed  of  choice  annuals  among  the  Pelai^goninms 
and  fine-foliage  plants,  each  bed  containing  some  new  intro- 
duction— some  novelty  but  little  known,  of  which  I  may  select 
Phlox  Drummondi  grandiflora  splendens  as  proving  well 
worthy  of  its  lengthy  name.  The  flowers  are  each  a  perfect 
circular  disk,  with  a  broad  marginal  band  of  deep  crimson, 
and  a  bold  white  centre  with  delicate  pencillings  of  crimson. 
Near  the  last  flower  bed  of  the  chain  the  walk  branches  right 
and  left  past  an  arbour,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  a  grove  of 
old  timber,  to  a  fernery  around  a  pool  of  water  amidst  ihd 
treea  We  turn  aside  up  an  ornamental  flight  of  stone  stem 
to  the  upper  and  larger  terrace  flower  garden  adjoining  the 
house.  Tne  turf-clad  Glopes  on  each  side  of  the  steps,  that  in 
ordinary  hands  would  probably  have  presented  no  feature  of 
interest,  have  been  turned  to  account  as  a  home  for  such  plants 
as  Desfontainia  spinosa,  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora; 
Rhus  Cotinus,  a  large  specimen,  with  a  cloud  of  ite  charming 
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&athei7  inioBBBeeaoe  in  faU  peKfeofciai ;  and  Bambufa  ialoaftau 
The  flower  garden  k  of  eooBidaiaUe  eKtent,  filling  a  large 
^adxa&gle  and  a  wade  approadi  from  the  -steps  and  carnage 
mmt.  The  design  is  somewfaAfc  temal,  yet  in  good  keeping 
with  the  position  and  its  snrroandings—the  hoiue  on  one  aide, 
a  oonservatorj  on  another,  stone  b^tnstrading  with  numerons 
tazzas  and  vases  enclosing  the  remainder ;  a  central  fountain, 
with  a  chaste  architectural  dengn,  and  some  fine  Irish  and 
OcddenTewB. 

No  coniraai  could  he  mofe  ttnUng,  no  ebaoige  more  asprae- 
aUe,  ihan  that  whidh  jfreeta  us  ae  we  toia  fiKHn  the  bright 
ooilDim  in  the  flower  bede  to  the  fernery  with  its  hundreds  of 
FecDB,  aU  growing  eo  freely  in  the  eabdoed  ligbyt  of  a  natural 
aicade.  No  poaitioo  could  be  more  mitable  for  a  f eraeiy,  and 
I  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  it  because  there  aze  so 
mai^  similar  tiee  damps  or  sheltering  belts  in  other  gardens 
tbat  might  be  tamed  to  aeeonnt  with  yeiy  little  labour. 
OBwanda  fremthe  lameiy  a  winding  paiQitakesiis  to  the  kitchen 
gaiden,  some  3  acres  in  extent,  enelosed  by  a  high  wall  oov^ed 
with  fruit  trees.  Flam  tisee  on  the  wiJl  were  laden  with  a 
heavy  crop  of  frait ;  so  too  w^e  Motello  Cherries,  which, 
like  the  trees  at  Chiswidc,  have  the  growth  left  nnpmned  and 
jiTOwing  cat  from  the  wall,  and  are  ooneequentky  fta  more  pro- 
dnotive  of  trait  than  those  wUich  ace  pruned  hard  and  kept 
dose  to  ttie  wall.  It  is  nnneoeesaiy  to  dw^  upon  the  yege- 
taUe  crops.  They  were  abundant  and  good,  and  the  con- 
dition of  ereiy  part  of  the  garden  was  faaghly  creditable  to 
Mr.  Prinsep,  the  able  gardener,  the  excellent  results  of  whose 
pcaetioe  show  dsacly  that  he  gi^ss  dose  aittention  to  eyeiy 
Qenartment. 

Xhe  glass  houses  are  muneroos,  and  are  acnnged  in  a  com- 
pact block  on  one  side  of  1^  kitchen  garden.  Vineries,  with 
plenty  of  good  Grapes  ;  Peach  houses  equally  satisfaotory  ; 
span-rooled  houses^  with  Hekms,  Coeujiabeis,  pot  Vines  for 
eaiiy  lorotng,  Plams  in  pots  laden  with  fruit ;  a  house  just 
fflled  with  a  collection  of  Zonal  Qeianinnis  for  winter  flower- 
ing, which  will  enjoy  a  temperature  of  Kf  throoghout  winter, 
evcxy  phmt  so  well  grown  as  to  be  snitahle  either  for  table 
deeoration  or  to  afford  a  supply  of  cat  flowers  ;  an  exotic 
f cnery  ;  a  pair  of  span-rooled  stores  with  central  stoges 
devoted  to  misoeUaneous  plants,  and  side  stages  filled  princi- 
pally with  Orchids,  all  in  flourishing  eoadition.  Numerous 
pits,  all  usefully  employed ;  one  containing  a  fine  lot  of  Figs 
m  pleis  in  foil  bearing ;  another  Kidney  Beoas,  to  follow  the 
last  crop  out  of  doors ;  another  a  sturdy  batch  of  Poinsettias, 
enjoying  a  gentle  bottom  beat,  but  hiMFing  the  lights  drawn 
off  in  tibie  day,  with  the  plants  fully  exposed  ;  another  with 
crimson  and  yellow-benrled  Riyinas.  But  it  is  unneeessaiy  to 
enumerate  further.  In  justice  to  BCr.  PriDaep  1  most  add  that 
flora  the  oonseryatory,  with  its  ohoioe  Palms  and  fine-f oliaged 
plantB,  downvrards  to  the  frames,  in  which  oufctings  of  bed- 
ding i^ants  were  being  inserted,  eyerytbiii^  was  well  done. 
— Bdwasb  Luokhubst. 


GRAPES  WITHOUT  FIRE  HEAT. 

I,  LiKB  others,  £elt  some  surprise  when  I  read  about  llr* 
Hair's  Grapes  being  ripe  *'  without  fire  heat "  some  time  since, 
but  none  when  I  U»znt  that  he  had  a  flue  in  the  house.  S  very- 
one  who  knows  anything  about  the  growing  of  Grapes  is  awaze 
of  the  great  advantage  of  fire  heat  to  start  the  Vines  into 
growth ;  therefore  I  do  not  coaader  Mr.  Muir  is  correct  when 
he  said  that  1^  Grapes  were  grown  without  heat.  Mr.  Hilton 
is  in  the  same  category.  My  Grapes  grown  in  my  plant  house, 
y/Mch  had  a  fire  aU  the  winter  and  is  still  full  of  plants,  were 
r^  some  time  ago,  and  wese  fine  in  colour,  bloom,  and  size, 
bat  I  should  not  think  for  one  moment  of  saying  they  were 
grown  wlthoat  fire  heat  My  second  house  has  no  flue  nor 
pises,  and  therefore  is  essentially  a  house  without  fire  heat. 

This  year  the  dull  weather  has  been  much  against  my  being 
BOOoaoBful,  still  I  think  I  shall  shortly  ripen  the  following  yarieiiee 
in  this  order  :—'*  The  Artist,"  a  seedling  of  my  own ;  the  berries 
a>e  now  black,  and  I  have  cut  a  bunch  of  good  flayour.  This 
is  the  earliest  Qtn^  I  haye,  nearly  a  fortnight  before  the  Black 
Hamburgh  in  the  same  house.  The  Champion  Muscat  will,  I 
think,  be  next,  then  the  Black  Hamburgh,  then  Venn's  Muscat. 
This  is  the  most  maryellous  bearer  I  eyer  had.  I  haye  now  a 
gec^md  cftop  coming  on  in  my  house  where  heat  was  applied, 
sad  think  they  will  ripen.  Next  will  be  Madresfield  Court 
and  the  Black  Alicante.  These  are  all  in  a  cold  house  without 
any  five  heat.  In  my  ground  yinery  none  will  ripen  this  year 
bat  A  bnuch  or  two  of  Madresfield  Court  and  the  Champion 


Muscat  Whilst  I  am  writing  on  the  subject  I  may  etate  as 
my  own  opinion  that  I  consider  the  Muscat  of  AIexaadBi%  tlM 
Champion  Muscat,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Venn's  Muscat,  and 
the  Black  Hamburgh  the  best  of  all  Gn^ws.  Tbe  MadresfieM 
Court  is  a  fine  Qxape,  but  cracks  with  me  do  what  I  will.  By 
the  way  I  like  the  Trentbam  Blade :  it  isrich  and  good ;  and 
for  flayour,  coloor,  and  bloom  '*The  Axtist"  »  not  to  be 
despised.— ^BAX■[S3N  Wxib. 

SurOB  writing  my  letter  on  the  abore  sobjeot  (page  249)  I 
haye  seen  some  Black  Hamburgh  Gmpes  that  had  been  liyened 
without  any  fire  heat  whatever,  for  there  is  nothing  provided 
to  heat  the  house.  The  house  I  have  referred  to  belongs  to  a 
farmer,  and  I  am  told  the  Vines  bear  annnally  a  good  crop  of 
Grapes.  Perhaps  this  may  be  of  some  interest  to  ''A.  C.  M." 
and  others  who  may  have  vineries  withoat  any  proyisiffn  lor 
heating  them.^G.  Hilton,  eirreai  IbtkaiHf  jESmmt. 


HAMPTON  COURT. 


The  flower  beds  here,  although  not  so  brilliant  as  they  were 
last  season,  are  again  remarkably  well  planted,  and  bot  far  Ihe 
long-continued  unfavourable  weather  would  have  been  very 
grand  indeed.  No  attempt  is  made  at  sidstiropical  besUtiiig, 
simply  because  they  have  neither  specimens  suitable  Jer  the 
work,  or  in  fact  soiSScleat  house  aooommedation  to  rear  and 
keep  them  in.  In  none  of  the  public  parks,  however,,  ase  either 
the  ordinaiy  sommer  beddhig  or  carpet  bedding  better  done, 
the  designs  for  the  latter  being  very  original  and  good«  Mr. 
Graham,  the  aUe  Seperintendent,  now  annually  issaes  n  fierift 
edition  of  an  exteemely  handy  little  **  Qnide  "  to  the  gardens, 
&c.,  which  not  only  contains  the  key  to  the  anaagemants  ct 
all  the  beds,  and  for  this  reason  alone  very  requlsiite  to  the 
innumerable  vtsitors,  but  also  maay  practical  hints  upon  the 
propagation  of  a  great  variety  of  bedding  plants,  numbers  tof 
excellent  arrangements,  diagrams  for  caipet  beds,  3cc.,  whidb 
woabd  be  very  useiul  to  many  in  their  future  work  of  ar- 
ranging, &». 

There  are  nearly  one  hmidred  large  beds  in  all,  besides  a 
very  long  border,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great 
variety  they  present  when  it  is  stated  that  there  are  but  one 
or  two  pairs  among  them.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  following 
description  of  a  few  of  the  most  attractive  beds  that  the  edgings, 
and  more  especially  the  "  inner  edgings,*^  are  not  single  lines 
but  good  broad  bands,  and  very  effective  they  were  too.  The 
numbers  given  oerrespond  with  the  beds,  and  the  description 
is  taken  from  the  "  Guide."  The  first  to  be  noticed  is  No.  4i. 
Centre,  Pela^onium  Crystal  Palace  Gem  and  Viola  Bhie 
Perfection,  edged  with  two  rows  d  Iresine  Lindeiad ;  outside 
edgfaig,  Symphoricarpus  montana  variegata.  No.  K^.-^G^atie, 
Pidaigonium  Lucius,  edged  with  two  rows  of  Abutilon  vexil- 
larium  vajriegatum ;  outside  edging,  Alyssnm  saxattle  vaviegata. 
No.  15. — Centre,  Pelargonium  Bijou  and  Viola  Faveorite; 
edging,  Coleus  Verschs^eltii.  No.  19. — Centre,  Pelwgoninm 
Mrs.  Pollock  and  Viola  Tory;  edging,  very  broad,  Coleus 
Verschaffeltii.  No.  29.— This  was  very  striking.  Centre, 
Pelargonium  Crystal  Palace  Gem  and  Viola  Tory,  edged 
with  Iresine  lindeni;  outer  edging,  Euonymus  xadicans 
variegata.  No.  52. — Centre,  Pelargonium  Bijou  and  Dactylis 
glomerata,  edged  with  Iresine  Herbstii  ;  outer  edging,  Euony- 
mus radicans.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing,  many  of  tie 
centres  are  mixed.  They  are  very  effective ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Gmhain  pointed  out,  if  the  summer  prove  hot  and  dry  the 
Violas,  which  ore  principally  used  with  Pelargoniums,  will 
perhaps  fail,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  latter  flower  freely. 
This  season  there  was  but  little  bloom  on  the  Pelargcmiumfi, 
but  the  Violas  are  very  showy,  and  contrast  admirably  with 
the  silver  or  golden  variegated  foliage  of  the  former.  The 
aisangement,  therefore,  is  very  effective  and  safe.  Among  the 
new  varieties  of  Pelargoniums  employed  the  best  appeared  to 
be  Dr.  Denny's  Commander-in-Chief,  the  truss  of  which  was 
very  good,  the  flower  of  great  substance  and  of  a  rich  scarlet 
colour,  and  is  apparently  a  good  variety  for  eith^  wet  or  dry 
seasons. 

The  carpet  beds  were  very  good  indeed,  but  without  diagrams 
it  is  usdess  to  attemfrt;  to  describe  them,  and  we  will  confine 
our  remarks  to  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  plants  used.  The  favourite 
green  foliage  plant  is  Hemiaria  glabra,  being  less  trouble 
than  the  Mentha  and  quite  as  effective.  Several  varieties  of 
Altemanthera  were  used.  Amoena  and  magnifica  were  very 
bright,  but  paronychioides  was  the  only  variety  that  filled  up 
weU.    SeveriJ  Sempervivuma  were  used,  aiachnoideum  and 
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sobolifemm  being  yeiy  noticeable.  Kleinia  repens  proved  a 
yerj  usefal  succulent  for  lines,  ^c,  and  Leucopnyton  Brownii 
was  largely  and  effectivelj  used.  Echeveria  Peacockii  is  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Graham  to  be  the  best  of  that  useful  class  of 
Slants.  It  may  be  described  as  being  a  great  improvement  on 
Idieveria  secunda  glauca,  and  can  be  us^  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  popular  variety.  Antennaria  tomentosa  and  Veronica 
incana  are  good  silvery  foliage  plants,  and  are  quite  hardy 
and  very  effective.  Mr.  Graham  has  a  number  of  canvas 
covers  to  protect  the  carpet  beds,  by  this  means  prolonging 
their  beau^  long  after  the  usual  time. 


DUPLICATE  ROSES. 


The  readiness  with  which  the  worthy  Secretary  of  the 
Nati(mal  Rose  Society  is  willing  to  undertake  the  task  of 
obtaining  the  various  opinions  of  exhibitors  respecting  the 
vexed  question  of  duplicate  Roses  shows  plainly  there  is  a 
necessity  of  something  being  done  in  the  matter.  I  think  the 
difficulties  he  fears  would  not  amount  to  much  if  he  conducted 
his  inquiries  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Hinton*s  Rose 
election,  and  so  let  the  majority  carry  the  day.  Then  if  the 
National  Society  acted  on  the  decision  of  the  Committee  minor 
societies  would  very  soon  follow  in  the  track,  and  the  thing 
would  be  done. 

Though  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  may  be  able  to 
identify  equally  good  blooms  of  the  three  most  nearly  alike — 
viz.,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and  Exposition 
de  Brie,  and  much  as  I  respect  his  judgment  in  everything 
connected  with  the  Rose,  still  there  are  others  who  act  as 
judges  who  will  not  admit  that  there  is  any  difference  between 
them,  and  consequentiy  fail  to  detect  any.  Mr.  C.  P.  Peach 
says  be  has  g^wn  all  the  Roees  mentioned  as  duplicates  and 
cannot  agree  to  their  identity,  with  but  one  exception — Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps  and  CamiUe  Bemardin.  Surely  this  makes 
confusion  more  confounding,  as  I  never  heard  that  these 
resembled  each  other  in  the  least.  He  says,  too,  that  Exposition 
de  Brie  is  perfectly  distinct  in  habit  from  any  other  Rose. 
Now  the  habit  of  a  Rose  cannot  be  judged  oi  by  a  single 
bloom,  consequentiy  that  is  nothing  to  enable  anyone  to  distin- 
guish it  by  on  an  exhibition  table. — Oxonian. 

HARDY  FRUIT  AND  FRUIT  JUDGING 
AT  NEWCASTLE. 

In  reference  to  the  remarks  made  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Peach  in 
the  JaurtuU  of  HarHoulturej  page  248,  respecting  hardy  fruit 
and  fruit  judging  at  the  late  Show,  I  assure  him  that  the  col- 
lection which  obtained  the  first  prize  was  all  grown  in  these 
ga^ens  without  any  protection,  with  the  exception  of  tiie 
single  dish  of  Goliath  Plums.  I  certainly  think  the  Com- 
mittee have  taken  all  the  necessary  precautions  in  order  to 
keep  the  collection  sinctly  hardy,  seeing  that  they  neither 
idlow  Peaches,  Nectarines,  nor  Apricots  to  compete  as  hardy 
fruit.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Peach's  remarks  respecting  the 
collection  of  eight  dishes  of  forced  fruit,  I  thoroughly  endorse 
his  opinion.  I  felt  great  surprise  at  the  decision,  and  several 
eminent  fruit-growers  present  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
that  it  was  a  flagrant  mistake,  and  advised  me  to  make  a 
protest  to  the  Committee.  Upon  making  a  protest  I  was 
courteously  received  by  the  Committee,  whom  I  requested  to 
examine  the  fruit,  which  they  did  before  a  group  of  dis- 
interested observers,  and  when  they  lifted  the  suspected  Melon 
from  the  dish  they  found  (small  as  it  was)  that  it  was  so  far 
decomposed  as  to  be  completely  flattened  by  ito  own  weight, 
I  then  requested  the  Committee  to  present  my  verbal  protest 
to  the  Judges,  which  they  did  most  willingly.  The  Judges* 
reply  was  &at  they  were  enabled  to  justify  their  award  witii- 
out  considering  the  state  of  the  Melon.  This  I  thought  was 
most  unjust,  as  they  were  bound  to  consider  the  condition  of 
all  eight  dishes,  and  if,  from  whatever  cause,  one  dish  is  found 
not  admissible  it  disqualifles  the  rest. 

I  had  no  intention  of  bringing  the  matter  before  the  public 
until  urged  to  do  so  by  many  of  my  friends,  who  thought  it  a 
valuable  subject  for  the  perusal  of  exhibitors  and  those  who 
have  tiie  compiling  of  prize  schedules  for  the  ensuing  year.  If 
all  prize  Usts  for  &uit  were  prefaced  with  a  request  that  *'  all 
fruit  must  be  ripe  and  fit  for  table  "  it  would  afford  protec- 
tion for  judges  and  competitors  alike. 

There  is  ^so  another  irregular  and  very  unsatisfactory  prac- 
tice noticeable  at  Newcastle  as  well  as  at  almost  every  other 
fruit  show — ^that  is,  quantity  being  preferred  to  quality  in  col- 


lections. I  think  the  number  of  fruits  required  to  constitute  a 
dish  should  be  stated,  which  can  easily  be  done  with  all  kinds 
with  the  exception  of  bush  fruits,  which  msj  safely  be  left  to 
the  exhibitor's  discretion.— R.  Wkstoott,  The  Garden*,  Rdby 
Castlef  Darlington, 


PALMS. 

I  KNOW  of  nothing  so  suitable  for  general  decorative  pur- 
poses as  the  beautiful  and  much-enduring  Palms,  which  are 
coming  into  more  notice  every  year.  There  is  a  peculiar  interest 
about  them,  arising  to  a  great  extent  from  their  frequent  men- 
tion in  Holy  Wri^  and  also  from  the  associations  connected 
with  warm  eastern  and  southern  climes,  which  the  very  name 
of  Palm  seems  to  call  up  immediately  before  our  minds.  In 
almost  all,  or  perhaps  I  might  say  in  all,  hot  climates  Palms  of 
some  sort  form  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  prevailing  vegeta- 
tion. In  the  midst  of  our  own  dark  cheerless  winter,  when  we 
are  enduring  bitter  east  winds  and  the  early  Snowdrops  are 
shivering  in  the  blast,  we  hear  from  our  consumptive  friends  in 
their  voluntary  exile  in  Algeria  or  Mentone  of  the  warm  sun- 
shine lighting  up  Palms  and  Citrons  and  Olives,  and  the  ground 
being  iJready  bright  with  Hepaticas,  Cyclamens,  and  wild 
Hyacinths,  and  we  seem  to  be  in  a  warm  climate  ourselves  for 
a  moment  when  we  read  of  the  many  charms  of  the  sunny 
south.  Not  that  I  for  one  would  wish  to  change  our  English 
climate,  capricious  though  it  may  be,  for  any  other  which  I 
have  met  with  or  read  of  in  other  lands.  We  cannot  have 
the  warmth  of  their  delicious  winters,  but  neither  have  we  the 
intolerable  heat  of  their  parching  summers.  If  your  business 
requires  you  to  stay  in  one  place  all  the  year  round,  depend 
upon  it  there  are  few  countries  which  can  equal  in  climatic 
advantages  our  own  seagirt  isle. 

I  fancy  we  are  muc^  behind  our  continentaF  neighbours  in 
using  Pidms  for  decoration.  I  remember  many  years  ago  see- 
ing in  the  market  at  Brussels  very  good  Palms  in  5-indi  pots 
at  one  franc  each.  I  think  they  were  either  Corypha  anstralis 
or  Latania  borbonica.  They  would  have  speedily  grown  into 
handsome  plants,  for,  as  every  grower  of  Palms  knows,  when 
once  you  have  got  them  out  of  the  bab^  age  i^ey  make  much 
more  rapid  progress  than  before.  I  noticed  in  Covent  Garden 
this  spring  some  beautiful  littie  plants  of  Cocos  Weddellianain 
thumb  pots  at  a  very  low  price.  I  should  have  carried  them 
off  with  me,  but  it  is  hard  to  take  possession  of  a  pot  plant  in 
the  middle  of  London.  Especially  is  this  the  case  if  yon  are 
on  a  foreign  tour,  and  things  look  suspicious,  and  the  porters  in 
their  blue  blouses  are  jabbering  their  own  patois  all  around 
vou.  I  could  tell  some  stories  of  odd  dilemmas  in  that  way, 
but  I  must  so  on  with  the  Palms. 

It  is  wonderful  how  long  some  of  those  Palms  which  do  not 
require  much  heat  will  stand  the  dry  air  and  the  occasional 
draughts  of  the  drawing-room.  I  had  a  fine  specimen  of 
Phoenix  dactylifera  in  the  drawing-room  the  whole  of  last 
winter  and  far  on  into  the  late  spring,  when  it  was  sent  out 
into  the  vinery  to  recruit.  This  plant,  with  many  others,  I 
raised  from  seed,  which  makes  all  the  di&rence  in  point  of 
interest.  The  receipt  is  to  buy  a  pound  of  dates  for  8a.,  to  eat 
the  fruit,  or,  if  you  do  not  like  thmn  yourself,  to  give  them  to 
your  children,  but  to  keep  all  the  stones,  which  sow  in  heat, 
and  yon  will  be  rewardea  in  a  comparatively  short  time  with 
fine  young  plants,  capable  of  bearing  a  good  deal  of  cold  and 
draught  and  making  a  beautiful  ornament  for  the  drawing- 
room  or  the  study.  The  first  two  or  three  leaves  are  simply 
broad  grass-like  fronds,  but  even  these  are  g^raceful  ;  the 
divided  fronds,  which  come  afterwards,  are  really  most  charm- 
ing in  their  effect  either  separate  or  grouped  with  other  Palms. 
This  Phoenix  dactylifera  u  the  Palm  of  Holy  Scripture,  the 
one  which  once  grew  so  abundantiy  round  Jericho,  the  city  of 
Palm  trees ;  and  it  was,  of  course,  tall  fronds  from  this  Palm 
which  the  people  strewed  in  the  path  of  our  Saviour  when  He 
rode  triumphuitiy  into  Jerusalem.  On  tiiis  account  it  has  a 
special  interest  for  most  of  us,  who  like  to  look  at  our  plants 
not  merely  for  their  own  beauty  or  for  their  own  structural 
peculiarities,  but  also  for  the  thoughto  which  may  be  attached 
to  them  in  the  mind  of  the  grower.  Phoenicia  was  so  called 
from  the  quantity  of  this  Palm  which  grew  there  formerly. 

Seaforthia  elegans  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Palms  where 
there  is  room  for  it.  It  requires  space  and  generous  treatment, 
and  then  few  things  can  come  up  to  the  graceful  beauty  of  a 
lai*ge  plant  of  it  with  the  older  fronds  bending  down  in  a  fine 
curve  and  the  new  fronds  pushing  straight  up  in  the  centre. 
This  is  the  P^m  now  genenuly  xaiSi  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  tied 
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vp  in  an  ornamental  fashion  by  the  natires  of  Madeira  and 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  for  that  purpose.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  the  fronds  are  made  so  beautifully 
white  in  their  dried  condition.  They  are  freauently  lm>ught 
lioine  and  made  use  of  as  a  room  ornament  nung  upon  the 
wall.  I  haye  tried  the  Seaforttua  out  of  doors  in  summer,  but 
it  spoils  the  beauty  of  the  plants  which  is  nothing  once  the 
green  ^ymmetiy  of  the  whole  is  injured. 

I  once  had  a  case  of  Palms  brought  home  for  me  from  Aus- 
tralia. They  trarelled  perfectly  well  in  a  glass  case  protected 
with  boards.  In  it  were  two  prickly  Palms  covered  thickly 
with  spines.  They  were  labeUed  Calamus  australis,  but  as 
there  is  no  Palm  kaown  of  that  name  I  believe  it  was  a  mis- 
take for  Calamus  asperrimus.  They  have  since  made  fine 
Bpecimen&  Two  plants  of  Corypha  austrahs  grew  rapidly 
after  their  arrival,  and  are  now  grand  specimens,  no  longer 
ci^Mible  of  being  carried  into  church  for  decorative  purposes  as 
of  old.  Tetania  borbonica  is  a  more  beautiful  Palm  of  much 
the  same  external  character.  I  see  that  b^  some  the  latter  is 
called  livistona  sinensis,  and  the  former  Livistona  australis. 

For  table  decoration  it  is  necessary  to  have  kinds  which 
grow  in  a  smaller  way,  and  of  these,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  Cooos  Weddelliana  is  faoile  princepi.  It  is  a  iMsautiful 
light  feathery-lookinff  Palm  with  graceful  arching  fronds, 
which  are  minutely  divided.  It  is  one  of  the  slow-growing 
Palms,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  be  patient  with  it  But 
even  in  its  babyhood  it  is  beautiful.  It  makes  an  excellent 
{ilant  for  the  dLinner  table  whether  small  or  large.  In  the 
small  state  five  or  six  of  them  in  small  silver  stands  look  ex- 
ceedingly well ;  in  a  larger  state  of  course  they  must  take  a 
more  central  position.  iSieir  great  recommendation  is,  that  in 
eommon  with  the  whole  tribe  utey  will  bear  so  much  knocking 
aboat.  Cocos  Weddelliana  is,  however,  a  Palm  which  likes  a 
warm  house. 

Areca  monostachya,  or  the  Cabbage  Palm,  though  not  so 
heantifnl  as  many,  is  a  singular  plimt ;  the  knott^  stem  is 
peculiar  and  gives  it  the  character  of  a  small  tree.  Areca 
sapida  is  somewhat  tender ;  its  spiral  mode  of  growth  is  pretty, 
and  well  grown  it  makes  a  fine  specimen.  I  have  found  it  too 
delicate  to  associate  with  Corphya  australis,  or  even  with  the 
Calamus. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  have  even  a  cool  neenhouse 
to  grow  the  hardier  Palms.  With  a  litUe  care  and  attention 
they  will  be  found  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  sitting- 
roooi.  Those  who  have  rooms  large  enough  cannot  introduce 
any  ornament  more  graceful  than  a  fine  specimen  of  Latania 
horb^uca  or  Corypha  australis;  and  those  who  have  less 
space  in  their  rooms  may  rejoice  in  the  more  upright  growth 
ex  the  beautiful  genus  Phoenix,  which  includes  several  good 
species.  The  genus  Chamnrops  is  another  of  the  more  hardy 
race.  They  wfll  stand  out  of  doors  well  in  the  west  country. 
Maoy  readers  of  this  Journal  are  familiar  with  the  magnificent 
Falm  ia  the  nounds  of  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  T.  Boscawen  at 
Lamorran,  and  at  another  place  in  Cornwall  an  avenue  of 
Palms  has  been  lately  planted.  A  specimen  of  Chamerops 
humilis  which  I  put  out  last  year  almost  survived  the  very 
trying  winter.  Another  specimen  put  out  this  year  shall  have 
its  chanoe  with  the  ensmng  winter.  It  is  wonderful  how  a 
Palm  starts  into  growth  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  out  of  its  pot 
and  put  out  with  a  depth  of  cool  damp  soil  beneath  it.  I  have 
no  doabt  with  a  littie  wrapping-up  Palms  could  be  easily 
kept  ahve  through  our  Gloucestershire  winters,  but  I  always 
think  it  is  a  pity  to  spoil  the  look  of  a  winter  garden  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  a  specimen  which  would  do  much  better 
indoors.  A  mat  against  the  wall  is  not  so  conspicuous,  nor 
does  it  spoil  the  eeneral  appearance  of  other  things,  but  even 
that  is  ibadenoof^.  On  the  whole  it  is  better  to  be  satisfied 
with  things  whidi  can  really  bear  our  climate,  though  attempts 
at  accliTBatiwation  are  always  interesting. — ^A  Glougestbb- 
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WHICH  ABE  THE  BEST  VEGETABLES  TO  ^GBOW  ? 

It  is  not  at  all  times  so  easy  to  answer  this  query.  What 
txie  gardener  considers  the  best  another  will  not  grow.  Two 
Tegetables  I  have  grown  this  year  I  unhesitatingly  give  the  palm 
to--viz.,  Early  Vienna  Savoy  and  Sntton*s  Improved  Dark 
Red  Beet  Earliest  Vienna  Savoy  I  have  grown  this  year  for 
the  first  time.  It  was  sown  on  April  2nd,  together  with  Tom 
Thumb,  Dwarf  Green  Curled,  Early  Ulm.  Earliest  Vienna  had 
<lne  large  solid  heads  fit  to  cut  on  August  25th ;  the  other 
varieties  ase  just  now  (October  Ist)  coming  in,  bat  none  of 


them  will  have  such  fine  heads  as  the  Vienna.  Sntton*s  Dark 
Bed  Beet  I  have  grown  three  years,  and  have  tried  it  with  the 
b€»Bt  of  other  varieties,  and  find  none  to  equal  it  for  ornament 
or  use ;  for  the  future  I  shall  grow  no  other,  excepting  the 
Sg3rptian  for  summer  use,  which  is  invaluable. — J.  Lansdbk, 
J%e  Oa/rden$y  Barkby  JSally  Leufester, 


ABOUT  LIVEBPOOL.— No.  4. 
CAI1DBB8TONB. 

This,  the  seat  of  Charles  Maclver,  Esq.,  is  situated  four 
miles  from  Liverpool,  and  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
river  Mersey.  Considering  its  nearness  to  such  a  large  town 
the  estate  and  the  gardens  are  rather  extensive.  The  drive 
leads  through  the  park  from  the  AUerton  side  for  a  good  dis- 
tfmce  before  reachmg  the  mansion.  The  park,  beingmoderate 
in  sise,  has  an  even  surface  and  is  well  wooded.  Trees  have 
grown  remarkably  well  at  Calderstone  in  days  gone  by,  and 
uiey  thrive  even  now  much  better  than  many  would  anticipate. 
FoUowing  the  drive  we  pass  under  the  shade  of  some  fine  old 
forest  tre^  intermixed  with  large  specimens  of  Bhododendrons, 
Tews,  Cedars,  Hollies,  &c.  The  last  named  we  refer  to  speci- 
ally on  account  of  their  £ree  growth.  There  are  some  magnifi- 
cent specimens  of  the  Silver-leaved  varie^,  the  common  Holly, 
and  me  fine  dark-leaved  variety  Hodginsii,  which  grows 
luxuriantiy .  The  soil  at  Calderstone  appears  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  Hollies.  The  principal  features  of  interest  at 
Calderstone  are  the  old  Oak,  the  glass  houses,  and  the  Chrysan- 
themums. To  turn  to  the  first  of  these,  the  old  Oak  stands  on 
a  good  and  well-kept  lawn  some  distance  from  the  house.  The 
branches,  which  project  a  great  distance  from  the  main  stem, 
are  supported  by  iron  stays.  Should  this  gigantic  old  tree  by 
accident  fall  to  the  ground  the  lawn  at  Cfdderstone  would  be 
deprived  of  its  principal  object  of  attraction.  The  shrubs,  both 
flowering  and  ornamental,  are  more  luxuriant  and  healthy  than 
in  the  majority  of  places  within  the  same  radius  of  Liver- 
pool. They  are  judiciously  arranged  in  clumps  on  the  lawn,  and 
present  nowhere  that  crowded  appearance  perceptible  in  many 
places,  and  the  walks  have  where  necessary  gentie  and  easy 
curves. 

Amongst  the  glass  houses  we  will  first  notice  the  Pine  stove. 
It  is  a  fine  span-roofed  house  of  great  length  and  width,  with 
a  walk  down  the  centre  and  a  narrow  one  close  to  the  front  on 
each  side,  for  the  purpose  of  convenientiy  attending  to  the 
Pines  when  they  require  watering.  Good  shelves  are  also 
arranged  down  the  centre  close  to  the  glass  for  French  Beans 
and  Strawberries.  The  Pines  are  very  good,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fruit  speaks  very  highly  for  Mr.  Dunnington's 
system  of  cultivation.  The  plants  are  both  planted  out  and 
grown  in  pots ;  but  the  latter  mode  is  preferred.  The  pips  of  the 
fruit  in  the  majority  of  cases  swell  to  a  very  large  size  in  this 
house,  much  larger  than  we  have  generally  seen  &em  ;  and  the 
plants  are  dwarf  and  stocky.  The  next  house  is  similar  to  the 
Uust  mentioned,  and  runs  parallel  with  it»  but  is  not  quite  so 
long ;  it  is  devoted  to'  stove  plants,  the  contents  being  clean 
and  well  grown.  We  noted  several  well-developed  plants  of 
different  varieties  of  Crotons  and  Draccdnas.  The  uardenias 
were  large  and  pyramidal-trained,  and  must  from  their  size 
and  appearance  produce  every  year  quantities  of  their  sweet 
welcome  flowers.  BougainviUea  gla&»  is  planted  out  at  one 
end  of  tiie  house,  and  runs  to  the  other  like  a  long  Vine ;  it  is 
pruned  on  the  spur  system  and  blooms  profusely.  Allamanda 
Schotti  is  also  grown  on  the  same  principle,  but  on  the  opposite 
side.  Specimens  of  Dendrobium  nobile  are  numerous  and  extra 
fine,  having  pseudobnlbe  nearly  4  feet  in  length.  Amonsst  the 
Orchids  in  this  house  we  noticed  Dendrobium  Wardianum, 
D.  thyrsiflorum,  D.  Bensonise,  D.  primulinum,  D.  formosum 
giganteum,  D.  chrysotoxum,  a  fine  species  generally  known 
in  gardens  as  moniliforme,  and  the  lovely  D.  Falconerii, 
Cypripedium  Parishii  with  thirteen  fiowers  open,  C.  villosum, 
C.  caudatum,  C.  niveum,  C.  hirsntissimum  and  others  ;  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandne,  O.  Pescatorei,  and  O.  triumphans.  These 
were  grown  in  the  stove  and  thrive  wonderfully  well.  We  also 
notio^  several  Cattieyas,  Oncidiums,  and  Phalsonopsis.  Two 
span-roofed  houses  are  devoted  to  Melons,  and  their  cultivation 
is  well  understood  at  Calderstone.  The  next  house  is  devoted 
to  Heaths,  amongst  which  we  noticed  good  plants  of  Erica 
Mamockiana,  E.  Tumbullli,  E.  Victoria  Begma,  E.  tricolor 
Bamesii,  E.  ampullacea,  E.  perspicua  nana,  E.  Cavendishiana, 
and  E.  depressa  multiflora.  Epacrises,  both  large  and  small, 
were  in  very  good  condition.  There  is  also  a  good-sized 
house  devoted   to  Azaleas  and  Camellias.     Before  leaving 
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ilie  pittat  houses  it  would  be  weXL  to  Temufk  tbat  KatowiiitOT 
axe  well  grown.  We  noticed  in  a  plant  pit  aooae  well-blooned 
specimenfi,  also  some  grand  EpipfayUnms  witk  imnease  heads 
and  in  good  condition.  The  oonsenratocy  is  not  lasge,  bat  was 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  gay  witili  seasonable  flowering  plants, 
and  yery  conspicnous  was  Campanula  pyzamidaliSy  and  a  lai|^e 
Camellia  in  the  centre.  The  roof  is  djnftped  with  a  quantity  of 
climbers,  and  the  one  most  striking  of  all  was  Abntilon  mega- 
potamicnm  yariegatum,  which  was  flowering  most  profusely 
and  hanging  in  festoons  Iram  the  roof.* 

The  houses  were  rattier  scattered,  and  we-had  to  pass  tbioagh 
the  fruit  garden  before  we  reach  the  fruit  houses.  These  are 
four  houses  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Vines,  one  for  early 
Grapes,  one  for  Muscate,  and  the  other  two  are  late  houses. 
The  early  one  is  planted  with  Black  Hamburghs  and  Muscats, 
which  were  cairyinga  fine  crop  such  as  Grap&*growers  might  be 
proud  of  showing.  The  two  varieties  can  be  grown  together 
well  with  judioiouB  management.  The  Grapes  in  all  the  houMS 
were  veocy  good,  and  the  Vines  in  fine  condition.  We  noticed 
a  good  bunch  or  two  on  a  youx^  Vine  of  the  variety  Jftrs.  PearBoo» 
as^  Mr.i)unoington  speaks  veiy  favoumbly  of  it.  Two  houses 
are  devoted  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ;  aU  the  fruit  bad  been 
ga;<;hered  psevious  to  our  visit.  The  tiees  mostly  are  of  a  good 
ags,  bnt  never  fail  to  produce  heavy  crops  ci  fine  fruit.  These 
trees  are  well  maoaged,  thinly  trained,  and  in  every  respect 
wall  attended  to.  The  early  house  contains  a  good  tree  of 
Barly  Beatrice,  which  ripens  f nUy  a  fortnight  earlier  than  any 
other  variety,  and  Mr.  Ihinnington  speaks  of  discarding  it 
because  its  firiiit  are  undersised.  The  fruit  garden  above  men- 
tiooed  is  a  lazge-siaed  piece  of  ground  and  endoeed  with  high 
walls,  which  are  furnished  with  weU-trained  trees,  the  south 
wall  being  ooveied  with  Peaches  and  Apricois.  The  crop  of  the 
Conner  round  Liverpool  is  very  uBoertaui,  and  none  of  tae  fruit 
will  ripen  this  year.  Others  are  oovased  with  Cherries,  Plums 
and  Pears,  whK»h  are  only  half  a  ciop  and  very  small.  Down 
the  centre  walk  of  the  gurden  and  running  north  and  south  is 
a  hurge  archway  of  iro&woric,  and  entirely  covered  with  Pears 
ea  the  cordon  system.  The  arrangement  is  neat  and  striking 
on  the  whole,  but  as  far  as  the  crop  is  eoncwned  it  is  next  to  a 
filiiluTe.  Quantities  of  fine  well-teained  pyramidal  Pears  aiKl 
Ap|des  stand  by  the  side  of  the  walks,  and  large  squares  are 
entirely  demoted  to  Strawbereies,  BaspbeRies,  Curraixts,  and 
Goosebeniee.  On  one  side  we  observed  a  hedge  of  Goose* 
berries  whieh  were  eoveied  with  fruit.  At  the  end  of  one  of 
the  houses  in  this  garden  we  noticed  a  collectioa  of  Anemones 
and  Banunoulus  although  out  of  bloom.  Mr.  Dunnington  in- 
formed us  they  had  been  magnificent,  and  are  wMl  wort^  see- 
ing when  in  flow^.  They  deserve  to  be  much  more  eartensiveJ^ 
cultivated,  and  would,  we  are  sure,  afford  pleasure  and  interest 
to  the  general  lovers  of  beautiful  flowers. 

We  will  lastly  notice  that  beautiful  anfcamn  and  winter- 
flowering  plant— vis.,  the  ChrysantheBuim,  which  hae  of  late 
excited  much  attention  not  only  round  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liverpool  but  in  other  localities.  We  mi^  at  the  outset  say 
that  Mr.  Dunnington  is  the  champion  grower  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum round  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool.  No  doubt  the  readers 
of  the  Journal,  at  least  that  portion  of  them  that  are  growers 
of  this  fine  flower,  will  be  well  able  to  form  a  good  idea  of  the 
blooms  Mr.  Dunnington's  plants  produce  when  he  holds  such  an 
elevated  position  in  such  a  ChiyRanthemmn  -growing  district. 
We  searoely  need  go  back  to  last  year,  but  we  believe  hie  blooms 
were  as  near  perfection  as  it  was  possible  to  grow  them.  So 
thoroughly  acquainted  is  Mr.  Dunnington  with  these  plants 
that  they  are  all  known  to  him  by  the  foliage,  and  he  further 
knows  to  a  day  how  long  the  blooms  of  the  difiarent  varieties 
take  to  untold  and  properly  develope.  The  plaitts  are  never 
plni^;ed,  but  are  standing  on  boards  in  a  i^ettered  comer  where 
it  is  impossible  for  wind  to  affect  them.  Late  propi^iing  is 
also  practiBed.  We  may  add  trained  planla  are  not  grown  for 
eshibitionf  what  lew  are  grown  aae  tor  home  decoration. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  sitaated  a  short  distance  away,  and 
waa  dean  and  well  cropped  ;  in  £aot  every  d^Nurtment  is  well 
kept  and  cared  for,  whioh  shows  abundant  proof  of  Mr.  Dun- 
]iiagton*B  abilities  as  a  good  and  clever  gardener.-^.  W. 


NOTES  ON  POTATOES. 

Mt  estimation  of  some  of  the  varieties  may  not  be  in  keying 
with  other  seasons,  other  growers,  or  oth^  situations.  It  is 
given  just  as  the  quality  and  character  of  the  Potatoes  seem 
to  suggest  at  the  present  time.  In  such  extraordinary  seasons 
as  the  two  laat  have  been,  it  becomes  more  and  more  necessary 


to  d^iead  vpaa  the  learlisr  varietiiss.  Blar]y  planting,  earl j 
lifting  and  storiag,  is  really  the  only  waf  to  save  then.  The 
BIX  varieties  thaA  have  produced  tilie  best  resalts  generaHj  I 
have  ftiaxked  thus  (*)  :— 

PiUdrion'4  Vietaria  a/md  Jluke  Kidn^^^Tha&t  afe  nsoaUj 
two  of  the  most  valuable  and  beat.;  both  jvodnoed  only  a  very 
light  crop,  and  nearly  all  have  gone  had  eiMMr  iKtoe  or  after 
they  were  taken  up. 

&A002Ma«<»r^-«Sample  veiy  <flmaKl  and  quality  ao4  at  jlQ 
satisfactory.    Evidently  does  not  like  our  eold  seiL 

*Fart^'s  fycelnor. — One  of  the  best  round  Potatoes,  not 
so  white  aa  ona  could  wish.  A  vbi^  £oe  crop  and  almnat  tee 
from  disease. 

Med  J^pl0r^w— -White  when  eooked,  and  -gMd  flavomed^ 
nearly  round  in  ahape,  shallow  eyes ;  good  widbitioii  Taxhsl^ 
jsany  OMeasecu 

^iMtfttKr— We  oaR  flsa  no  <|aaeDlj  or  spacial  merit  in  this,  and 
it  is  late  in  ripeajag. 

Red^tkiamaa  MourhMr-^vrj  roijgh  'tampW  «ad  «et  geod 
in  quality* 

jAnn^'j  i9ma^^/aeZ/«--Prodnfles  many  siaaU  enea,  birt  talerably 
dry  ^T>d  good  and  not  muoh  diseased. 

Sultan,-^T\i^  merit  in  this  is,  that  it  wiU  keep  very  ]ate» 
Will  certainly  be  discarded  by  us. 

'^CZuNOAi.'-'Though  not  the  heaviest  eeop  theaesults  are  of 
the  beet-Halmost  free  iaom.  diseaae»  very  Jew  amall  tubers, 
moderately  dry  and  very.good. 

Raetor  ^  Woedtioeh.'r--T)m  has  produoed  too  aoany  small 
tubers,  and  is  not  a  good  celoaor.    A  few  diseased* 

Myatt't  iVaIi^.<-^Well-fcn4)«na  varietef,  light  oxop  but  good, 
and  veiy  few  diseased* 

''Early  Jt^Aa.— <Thc  best  early  in  the  list,  dwaxf  habit, 
handsome  shape,  white,  good  flavour,  and  veisy  ea:^.  Very 
few  diseased. 

Emtra  JSeu4y  V^frntmL-'-'^aanalax  to  Early  Boee,  makes  less 
haulm,  earlier,  and  this  season  much  more  diseaaed. 

*  Early  Mom, — Well  kaessn  as  -an  extraordmary  heavy 
oropper,  not  ao  diy  as  usual;  in  other  respects  a  very  fine 
sample,  and  veiy  few  have  took  the  dieease. 

KU^  qfthe  jSS9r^iia>-*Qaite  useless,  at  any  rate  to  use.  Mighfc 
be  used  perhaps  for  frying,  there  being  no  danger  of  ita 
breaking. 

MUky  WkUe^'-^iwi  of  the  best  in  qoality,  but  a  light  orop 
and  much  diseased. 

^Magmum  .&miim».— -A  veity  fine  and  handsome  Potato ; 
modexot^  dry,  and  only  a  lew  diaeased. 

BromUWi  .^mm^.— ^Cooks  well,  bnt  is  ro]igh4ooking  witli 
deep  eyes,  and  many  diaeaaed. 

Brewe's  Peerleu.-^AX  present  this  does  not  cook  well,  eloae 
and  watery.  Is  one  of  the  handaoaaest,  with  v^y  shallow  eyes, 
but  few  diseased,  and  a  fine  sample ;  probably  would  be  gooft 
on  a  diy  soil. 

*Late  Ro9e, — ^A  very  fine  crop,  eoeks  well,  but  wiU  no  donbt 
hmprove  \xj  keeping. 

By  way  of  testing  the  produotiveness  of  some  of  the  popcdar 
varieties  of  Potatoes  I  tius  season  planted  the  undermentu»ed 
varieties  on  thesasae  day.  No  extiBordinary  means  were  adopted 
to  obtaim  laige  crops,  the  objeot  meaely  being  to  ascertain  the 
relative  productiveness  of  the  varieties  uxtd^  ordinary  cultivar 
tioa.  Foor  pounde  of  each  lahriel^  were  planted,  with  the 
following  results.  Myatt's  Prolific  yielded  68  Iba.,  Early  Alpha 
86,  Extra  Early  Yermont  96,  Sasly  Boee  93,  King  of  the  Eadiea 
54,  Milky  White  67,  Magnum  Boaom  60,  Browaell's  Beauty  h^ 
Brasee's  Peerless  62,  gohoabnaator  73,  Portor's  Excelsior  98, 
Fenn's  Bountiful  70,  Caimax  60,  lUotor  of  Woodstock  50,  Bed- 
kinned  Flourball  64,  Sultan  aS,  Queen  40,  Bed  Emperor  4S^ 
Paterson's  Victoria  21,  I^ate  Boae  91,  and  Fluke  Kidney  24.— 
C.  Maztkd,  Eeammy  ^Msy,  Jknw. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

"  The  sight  of  a  sickly  bed  of  tbansplanted  Hbathbr,"" 
writes  Mr.  Luokhurst,  **  reminds  us  of  a  fact  not  generally 
known  and  whidh  might  be  turned  to  aooount  in  the  forma- 
tion of  beds  of  this  ornamental  plant.  When  soil  is  broken  u^ 
near  beds  of  Heather  a  spantaneous  growth  of  its  seedlinga 
soon  appears,  which  shows  that  its  eeed  generally  ripens. 
Sprays  of  it  cut  just  as  the  flowers  fade  and  stuck  about  the 
surface  of  a  bed  of  peat  would  no  doubt  afford  plenty  of  seed- 
lings. In  the  red  sandstone  and  ironstone  districts  a  pre- 
paration of  peat  is  unnecessary.  We  haye  now  an  abundant 
growth  of  seedlings  upon  the  sides  of  a  cutting  throughout  a 
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bed  of  gxwrel  where  the  seed  has  eridently  iaXksn,  among  the 
gmv^  from  some  old  plamta  gnmiiig  aioiig  the  top  of  the 
slopes.*' 

— ^  A   TMO   of  DBACJENAS   FOR   TABIJB  DSCOSATIOV  of 

great  merit,  but  which  are  not  widely  known,  axe  Emesti, 
Jncmida,  and  Sidneyi.  They  were  raised  by  Mt.  F.  Baitae 
at  Mr.  Wills's  Melbonme  Nursery,  Aserloy.  D.  Bmesti  has 
leares  about  1^  inch  in  width  and  9  inches  in  length,  which 
yrcb  g^racefolly,  forming  tixe  segment  of  a  drole :  colonr  dark 
lironxe  margined  with  bright  crimson.  Very  bright  and  el^ant. 
D.  Jucnnda  is  of  taller  growth,  the  leaves  being  lanceolate, 
abont  1  inch  in  width  and  15  inches  in  leng^  ;  d^k  margined 
with  deep  crimson.  Hardy  and  good.  D.  Sidneyi  is  inter- 
mediate in  habit  between  the  two,  and  is  very  bright  in  colour, 
but  rather  more  tender,  yet  yery  cheerfal.  These  three,  slender- 
growing  yarieties  are  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose  named, 
and  will  proye  yalnable  for  yarious  decoratiye  purposes. 

"  J.  B.  S.  C."  WRITB8 :— "  One  of  the  results  of  the  singu- 
lar sonuner  and  autumn  of  this  year  is  the  appearance  of  an 
exceptional  number  of  late  wild  flowebs.  Many  continue 
in  bloom  up  to  the  present  time  that  would  in  ordinary  years 
haye  died  down.  In  North  Kent  some  of  the  fields  and  hedges 
are  still  gay  with  Anagallis  aryensis,  Viola  tricolor,  Euphrasia 
officinalis.  Genista  pUosa,  and  Cicliorium  Intybnsi  amoQgst 
others  of  less  note." 

A  C0BBE8P0NDENT  communicatee  the  following  on  the 

Pampas  Grass  and  abundo  gonspigua  :— "  Fast  as  the 
Pampas  Grass  is  now  growing,  it  is  too  late  in  the  season  to 
admit  of  the  possibility  of  a  f  i^  devetopment  of  those  silveiy 
plumes  which  usually  enliyen  our  gardens  at  this  seaeoii  of  the 
year.  October  has  arriyed,  and  its  lower  teB|ierature  inducing 
a  cessation  of  growth,  and  we  mnst,  theref oro,  for  ones  forego 
the  enjoyment  of  our  &youfite  in  its  ttsaal  autmnnad  guise. 
Yet  while  we  abstain  from  useless  legvetsi  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  although  in  Amndo  ooBspioiia  we  haye  not  a 
substitate  for  Gynerium,  it  is  oertadnly  an  ornamental  Beed 
Grass  of  great  beauty,  which  this  year  atones  in  some  measure 
for  the  failuie  of  its  gigantic  congener.  Its  slendeir  elegant 
spikes  usually  appear  early  in  August.  This  year  they  were  a 
month  later,  and  are  still  unfaded." 

A  BEAUTIFUL  Fem,  placed  in  conuasree  we  belieye 

by  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thompson,  Edinburgh,  is  Adujitux 
Fle3iiin6II.  It  has  considerable  resemblance  to  A.  ooBcinnum, 
but  the  plant  is  of  more  stately  growth  witii  longer  and  dariber 
fronds.  It  makes  a  handsome  medinm-siaed  speoinieii,  esp^ 
dally  in  the  autumn  when  the  fronds  assume  tneir  daA  hoe ; 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  its  distinctiye  character 
U  less  apparent.    It  is  of  free  growth,  massiye,  and  elegant. 

"We  have  received  from  Mr.  H.  G.  Smythe  of  Endell 

Street,  Long  Acre,  a  sample  of  a  "new  pot  sobubbsb,  ox 
pot-washing  brush."  It  is  of  very  simple  coBstnietion,  being 
entirely  composed  of  coir  (cocoa-nut)  fibre  ;  it  is  light  but 
fimiy  of  a  convenient  size,  and  excellently  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  pots.  The  price,  too,  is  very  moderate — 
€^.  each,  or  5#.  per  dozen. 

In  the  Temperate  house  at  Kew  the  very  beautiful  and 

distinct  Yaccikiuh  bugosum  is  now  fiowering.  The  plant 
is  shrubby  in  habit,  and  the  leaves  are  narrow  lance-shaped 
with  serrate  margins.  The  fiowers  are  borne  in  small  pendulous 
racemes,  which  spring  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  calyx 
is  persistent,  of  a  reddish  tinge,  and  the  corolla  is  urceolate 
^um-shaped),  faintly  suffused  with  red,  and  of  a  semi-trans- 
parent texture,  with  five  prominent  longitudinal  ridges ;  the 
limb  is  small  with  five  reflexed  pale  yellow  teeth.  What 
renders  the  appearance  of  the  flowers  so  distinct  are  the 
irregular  wavy  bands  of  dark  red  which  surround  the  corolla. 
This  really  pretty  plant  was  presented  to  the  authorities  at 
Kew  a  few  years  back  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  of  Chelsea.  Another 
svetty  species  of  the  same  genus  is  near  the  abore — ^viz., 
V.  erythrinum,  a  native  of  Java.  It  bears  long  racemes  of 
daxk  zed  um-6hi^)ed  floweis." 

^-—  Thb  luxuriance  and  abundance  of  Fuoemoas  In  the 
Isle  of  Wight  is  very  striking  to  astranger,  and  this  is  especially 
tte  case  in  the  towns  of  Byde  and  Ventnor,  where  nearly 
evwy  garden  has  several  handsome  specimens,  which  during 
the  summer  mcmths  are  loaded  witii  their  bright  little  fiowers. 
Tarieties  of  F.  wagellanica  and  F.  Biecartoni  are  chiefiy 
g!XOwn,  and  tibey  fnm  in  some  instances  enormous  specimens 
6  feet  high  and  the  same  in  diameter. 

—  Jjs  the  gardens  on  the  sonthem  coast  of  the  Isle  of 


Wight  HTDBA27€nA3  have  this  season  been  sKtremely  fine. 
Some  of  the  immense  plants  near  Ventnor,  which  are  quite 
10  feet  in  diameter,  have  been  masses  of  bloom  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  predominating  colour  is  a  most  lovely  pale 
blue,  a  few  shades  of  pink  behig  visible  in  some  of  the  heMS* 
The  soil  in  the  neighbovhoed  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
ron,  and  this  may  possibly  have  some  influence  on  the  colour. 

At  Possingworth,  near  ITckfleld,  Phobmium  tbnaz, 

the  New  Zealand  Flax,  has  for  some  years  been  established  in 
a  sheltered  btit  somewhat  damp  position  in  the  open  garden. 
A  huge  plant  of  it  some  6  feet  in  height  is  now  in  full  bloom, 
and  presents  a  very  striking  and  ornamental  appearance.  The 
colour  of  the  curious  flowers  is  a  rich  brown-red,  not  lemon 
colour  as  is  erroneously  stated  in  a  work  on  subtropical  gar- 
dening, and  the  clustering  spikes  afford  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  familiar  broad  green  curved  foliage.  Mr.  Beid  informs 
us  that  this  plant  ripened  its  seed  three  years  ago;  which 
important  fact  shows  that  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  one  of 
our  best  hardy  plants  in  Ihe  southern  counties. 

Wb  have  received  the  second  part  of  "  Eubopeah 

Febns,'*  now  being  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  and 
Galpin.  It  contains  a  coloured  plate  showing  the  species  of 
Woodsia,  with  descriptive  letterpress,  and  a  continuation  of 
the  introduction. 

CHOICE  GABDEN  OBCHIDS.— No.  8. 

CATTLBYA. 

{Qmtinuad  from  page  174.) 

QUtUyaguttat^lAjOL  (BoK  Mag.,  t.  3693).  &jn.,  Cattleya 
gphenophara,  Moove  ;  C,  eUMor,  Hort. — A  tall  free-growing 
species,  attaining  a  height  of  1  to  2  feet,  forming  large  masses 
in  its  native  wmH»  ftom  whence  we  have  received  it  in  clumps 
of  1  to  3  feet  la  diameter.  Faevdobulbs  stem-like,  terete,  and 
much  foROwed.  IieaTee  mostiy  in  pairs,  oblong  obtuse,  con- 
cave, the  base  osaowttat  nanowed,  coriaceous,  and  deep  green. 
Scape  erect,  longv  than  the  leaves,  bearing  five  to  ten  large 
fleshy  flowef&  Sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal,  linear  oblong, 
acuminate.  Petals  slightly  wavy ;  colour  green,  tinged  with 
yellow,  and  dotted  wiSi  r^.  Lip  three-lobed ;  lateral  lobes 
ov«te,  hooded ;  middle  lobe  somewhat  cuneate,  with  tubercles 
oa  the  diso,  white  and  rosy  purple.  It  blooms  during  the 
autumn  months^    Native  of  Brazil.    1827. 

C.  gttttatOj  Lindl. ;  var.  Leopoldii,  Bchb.  fil.  (Pescatorea, 
t.  43).  (Blust.  Hort.,  t.  1471-2).  Syn.,  CaUleya  LeovoldU, 
Hort.  Vecach. — ^This  variety  resembles  the  species  in  habit ; 
the  pseadobulbe  are,  however,  somewhat  stouter.  Scape  erect^ 
maay-floweied,  as  many  as  thirty  blooms  being  sometimes 
developedt  although  ten  to  twenty  are  more  frequently  seen. 
Sepals  and  petals  chocolate,  profusely  spotted  with  deep  red ; 
lip  of  a  unifom  reddish  purple  throughout.  It  blooms  during 
the  summer  moaths.    Native  of  St.  Catherine's,  BraziL 

C.  gramtUma,  Lindl.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5048).— It  has  become 
somewhat  fanhiftnablfi  of  late  years  to  decry  this  species  and 
its  varieties ;  they,  however,  amply  repay  any  attention  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Sir  Wm.  Hooker  m  1868,  when  giving 
the  figure  quoted  above,  says,  "  Even  a  quarto  plate  scarcely 
suffices  to  do  justice  to  a  well-grown  specimen  of  this  noble 
Cattleya."  True,  we  have  been  made  acquainted  with  many 
new  and  gorgeous  species  and  varieties  during  the  twenty 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  was  written,  but  C.  granu- 
losa should  not  be  turned  out  from  any  collections  of  these 
plants.  Pseudobulbs  stem-like,  furrowed,  12  to  18  inches  long, 
two-leaved.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse,  coriaceous,  and 
dark  green.  Scape  terminal,  erect,  six  to  eight-fiowered. 
Sepals  oblong-lanceolate,  slightly  falcate,  acute.  Petals  ob- 
ovate,  much  broader  than  the  sepals,  waved  at  the  margin,  and 
coarsely  toothed  ;  the  whole  of  a  uniform  olive  green,  irr^n^- 
larly  spotted  with  crimson.  Lip  three-lobed  ;  lateral  lobes 
cucuUate,  enclosing  the  column,  white  without,  pale  yellow  on 
the  inside ;  middle  lobe  narrow  at  the  base,  where  it  is  deep 
orange,  ultimately  expanding  into  a  broad,  snb-ieniform  liml^ 
which  is  emarginate  in  front,  finely  denticulate  at  the  edgSf 
and  furnished  with  a  profusion  of  small  fleshy  tubercles 
(granulated)  ;  ground  colour  white,  the  g^ranulations  being 
<£ep  rose.  It  blooms  during  August  and  September.  Guate* 
mala.    1840. 

a  amethygtogloMa  (fig.  31),  Bchb.  fil.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5683> 
(Warn.  Select  Orchid,  v.  i.,  1 2).  Syn.,  ^prdendr%m  omethyH^^ 
aloitum,  Bchb,  fiL— A  rare  and  beautiful  species,  with  tall  stem' 
like  pseudobulbs  some  2 J  feet  in  heaght,  m  strong  well-grown 
examples  reaching  even  3  feet,  slender  at  the  b^e,  gradually 
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thickenine  upwards,  and  much  fnmiwed,  bearing  at  Ute  top 
a  pair  of  oblong-lanceolate,  obtiue,  coriaceoas,  dark  gieon 
leaves,  about  6  inchea  in  leogtb,  and  upwards  of  2  incbea  in 
breadth.  Scape  stont,  erect,  ghe*thiiig  eX  the  bMS,  and  many- 
flowered.  Flowers  large,  apwaida  ^  4  inctiea  in  diamet^. 
Sepals  and  petals  oblcoK-orate,  obtose,  neatly  equal,  wbltej 
profusely  spotted  and  Uolched  with  rosy  purple.  In  some 
examples  we  have  foond  these  blotches  Mien  become  con- 
fluent tlins  lonuing  transrene  bars.  Lip  thiee-lobed ;  middle 
lobe  spreading,  braader  than  long,  narrow  at  the  base,  the 
apex   marked  with  radiating   ridgee,   which 


colour  a  deep  rich  smethyst ;  side  lobes  eiect,  cncnllate,  moA 
spreading  ontwarda  at  the  points,  where  the^  aro  the  same 
nch  colonr  as  the  middle  lobe,  ontrnde  white.  It  blooms- 
dnring  May  and  Jnne,  lasting  several  weeks  in  full  beauty. 
Natire  of  Braiil.     1S62. 

C.  amathyitcgtaua,  Bchb.  fil. ;  tst.  ndpluirea,  Bchb.  flL 
(Ctard.  Chron.,  1866,  p.  3IB),— This  is  a  remarkable  and  ahowy 
variety.  ProfesBor  Beichenhach,  in  describing  it,  says,  "  Tha 
flowers  are  nearly  or  quite  of  M  pnie  a  lemon  colonr  as  those 


and  June. 


cream-coloured."    It  blooma. 


C.  velutina,  Bchb.  fiL— A  species  of  great  bean^,  bnt  of 
wbich  we  hare  at  present  seen  no  figure.  "  Pseudobulbs 
nearly  terete,  furrowed,  12  to  18  inches  or  more  high. 
Leaves  in  pairs,  oUong-acate,  some  S  inches  long,  and  np- 
wards  of  ifinch  in  breadth.  Scape  terminal,  erect,  many- 
flowered.  Flowers  large,  snd  very  fragrant.  Sepals  ligulate- 
acute,  recurred.  Petals  much  broader  than  the  BCpals,  obloog' 
acute,  all  of  a  beautiful  orange  green,  irregularly  blotched, 
spotted,  and  streaked  with  porple.  Lip  three-lol^d  ;  lateral 
lobes  small,  somewhat  ovate,  cacnllate,  soft  rose,  with  purple 
lines !  middle  lobe  large,  ovatcacute,  deep  velvety  rose,  veined 
and  streaked  with  poiple ;  throat  yellow."  It  blooms  during 
the  Bntnmn  months.    Native  of  Brazil.    1869. 


C,  Loddlgcrii,  Lindl.  (Bol  Cat.,  337).— This  is  a  fine  old 
qiecies,  well  deserrii^  a  place  in  every  collection,  if  only  t© 
keep  fresh  in  the  memory  the  ardent  lover  and  coltivator 
of  plants  whose  name  it  bears ;  independent  of  this,  however 
it  IB  a  most  desirable  plant  on  account  of  its  free-flowering 
habit  and  soft  delicate  colour.  Pseadobolbs  stem-like,  jointed 
at  intervals,  furrowed,  about  a  foot  high,  bearing  a  pair  of 
leaves  on  the  eummit.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  obtose,  cori- 
aceous, aboat  6  inches  long,  deep  green.  Scape  terminal^ 
erect,  three  to  flve-flowered.  Sepals  and  petals  about  equal, 
oblong-obtuse,  slightly  waved  at  the  maigisB,  pale  roea 
tinged  with  lilac,  and  spotted  all  over  with  Surk  spots.  Lip 
thiee-lobed  j  lateral  lobes  convolute ;  middle  lobe  spreading, 
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TBICTRTI8  HIRTA. 
This  attnctiTe  herlMoeoiiB  pUct,  Klthoagfa  well  Vnown  in 
.       .  >  _..._..._  >     ^^  meMi*  in  general  onltiTation, 

>  mtjxj  perxnu.     The   annexed 


engrkTiDg  TepreaeDta  teit  fairly  the  clniiten  of  flowen,  wbicb 
riM  from  the  nxils  of  the  lesres  on  the  upper  put  of  the' 
ttems.  The  latter  nsnallj  reach  a  height  of  3  to  4  feet,  and 
bear  namerooB  sessile,  clasping,  hairj,  alternate  learea.  The 
Soweni  ate  white,  tbiclily  dotted  with  pnrple,  the  dlvisioni  of 
the  perianth  being  sliKhtlr  lecnrred.  The  plant  ii  hardy,  and 
will  thrive  eitremely  well  in  a  sheltered  border  composed  of 
Bandy  loam  and  peat ;  but  M  the  flowen  appear  late  in  thc- 


NMon,  the  leaTM  are  often  by  that  time  ihriTelled  and  ptesent 
a  very  nn  satisfactory  appearance.  For  this  reason  Hie  plant 
seems  to  be  best  snited  for  pot  cnltore,  and  it  is  well  adapted 
for  growing  in  a  greenhoose  or  any  structure  of  a  similar 
temperature.  The  flowers  also  are  seen  to  moch  greater  ad- 
Tantafi^  when  near  to  tba  eye  than  if  the  plant  occnpies  a 
border,  where  the  flne  markings  of  the  sepals  are  qnite  lost. 
It  can  scarcely  be  imagined  what  pretty  little  button  holes  the 
Sowers  make  when  mounted,  and  they  are  also  well  snited  for 
bonqnets,  Ik.  Dnring  the  time  the  plsjit  is  growing  fteely 
and  until  the  flowers  are  produced  abondaut  supplies  of  water 
will  be  reqoiied,  bat  after  the  flowers  have  faded  water  most 
be  given  in  smaller  quantities,  only  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil 
gligbtly  aurist.    The  pots  moat  be  thoroughly  drainea,  and  the 


■oil  employed  should  consist  of  loam,  sand,  peat,  and  ft  smalt 
proportion  of  leaf  soil  may  be  added. 

iW  species  of  Tricyrtia  was  origiasllj  named  by  Thunberg 
UTutaria  hirta,  Init  since  Mr.  Fortnne  i^iscovered  the  plant 
in  Japan,  and  sent  specimens  to  Mr.  Standish  of  Bagshot,  the- 
old  seneric  name  has  been  discarded  in  favour  of  the  one  given 
above.  The  name  Tricyrtia  we  may  remark  is  derived  from 
two  Greek  words,  and  refers  to  the  three  sac-like  coDTexiUes 
at  the  base  of  the  outer  divisions  of  the  perianth.— L.  CASTLK. 

pBOTBCTIHO  Wall  Frdit  raox  iNBEcra.— I  am  very  much 
trontded  (and  I  believe  all  my  gardening  friends  are  in  the  same 
predicament)  with  insects  eatuig  my  ripe  wall  fruit,  especially 
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Peacdies  and  Nectarines.  Last  year  at  the  end  of  the  season 
I  tzied  making  small  bags  of  green  leno  or  mosquito  gauze  and 
pottlDg  them  on  the  fruit,  tjing  the  bags  with  small  twine  as 
close  to  the  stalk  of  the  fruit  as  possible.  It  succeeded  per- 
flDctlj,  and  this  year  I  have  tried  it  on  a  laxger  scale,  and  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  No  fruit  thus 
ooTCved  has  been  attacked  in  any  way.  The  bags  are  8  inches 
by  6y  and  they  will  do  from  year  to  year. — Hobacb. 


LILIUM  AURATUM  AT  ANTWERP. 

I  BEND  herewith  photographs  of  a  Lilium  anratum  growing 
in  an  Aealea  bed  on  the  north-east  side  of  a  small  Oak  wood. 
The  bulb  was  planted  three  or  four  years  ago  and  this  year 
has  emitted  ti^o  flower  stalks,  one  of  which  exhibiting  a  quite 
abnormal  groirth.  The  stalk  is  flat  and  broad  (2^  inches) ;  in  fact 
it  is  a  stalk  ocAftposed  of  fiye  or  six  brother  stidks  grown  one  into 
the  other  undsrxuie  envelope  of  bark.  It  forms  one  enormous 
head  of  flowers  tovri^ded  closely  together  to  the  number  of  157, 
and  forming  a  dsmvnass  over  2  feet  in  diameter.  Hie  height 
of  the  whole  plant  is  6  feet.  This  abnormal  growth  may 
interest  you  and  tlie  mitoft  of  your  JoumaL  Auothar  LiUiim 
auratum,  standing  on  Hit  east  side  of  a  slope  in  anotiier  part 
of  my  garden  and  well  protected  by  Fir  tzeeSi  had  cMittedaiso 
two  big  flower  stalks  enormously  high — 9  feet;  The  flowering 
was  much  earlier  and  was  magniflcent,  although  each  headSM 
no  more  than  twenty-eight  or  thirty  flowers.  Snail  plmta  are 
now  springing  up  near  the  large  specimens,  wliidi  ia  a  sign 
with  me  of  the  old  bulbs  dying  ofl!  and  being  mpteoed  by 
new  bulbs  much'  more  numerous.  In  fact  my  hail»  genendly 
do  not  last  more  than  four  years  in  the  open  boiden)  when 
they  disappear,  but  are  happily  replaced  by  yoong  obml— 
J.  BvBRABSTS,  AfUfterp, 

[We  have  frequently  seen  fasciated  examples  of  liiimn 
auratum  bearing  many  flowers,  but  never  saw  a  spika  more 
imposing  than  tbe  one  represented  in  the  photogniphs  sab- 

initted.«-BDB.] 

DAHLIAS  AT  8WANLEY. 

Amovobt  the  numerous  plants  that  Mr.  Cannell  so  well 
cultivates,  the  Dahlia  receives  a  large  and  increasing  share  of 
his  attention,  with  corresponding  satisfactoiy  roMdta  'Btmog 
grown  an  immense  number  of  varieties  he  Im  byoKrafuUy 
selecting  the  best  and  most  distinct  acquired  a  stock  wliich 
includes  some  of  the  best  in  cultivation.  On  the  oooMion  of  a 
recent  visit  I  found  these  plants  in  excellent  ooodition  as 
regards  their  flowers,  although  the  growth  is  not  quite  so  free 
as  in  more  favourable  seasons.  Separate  quarters  are  aasigiied 
to  the  different  races  known  as  pompons,  show,  fancy,  and 
bedding  varieties,  and  the  original  single,  but  yet  pretty,  ftmns 
are  also  well  represented.  Among  tiie  latter  that  beautiful 
form  named  Paragon  is  especially  noticeable,  altboogh  Mr. 
Oannell  has  not  had  it  in  sucli  good  condition  this  season  as 
when  he  first  exhibited  it  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  in  1878.  Readers  of  this  Journal  are 
no  doubt  familiar  with  it  from  the  excellent  eagnuriikg  i^sA 
appeared  very  shortly  after  (vol.  xxxv.,  page  218).  U  bears 
some  resemblance  in  form  and  colour  to  B.  supexfina,  of  wiudi 
it  probably  is  a  variety,  but  nothing  is  defimtely  known  con- 
cerning its  origin.  The  outer  florets  are  flat,  reunded  and 
broad,  of  a  dark  rich  crimson  colour,  margined  with  a  narrow 
band  of  a  lighter  shade,  the  central  florets  being  small,  densely 
crowded,  and  yellow.  Another  very  attractive  form,  which  I 
know  not  whether  to  call  a  variety  or  species,  is  that  which 
was  recently  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cannell  at  Kensington  under 
the  name  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia.  The  flowers  are  large,  and 
the  florets,  instead  of  being  quilled  or  cupped  as  in  the  ordinary 
form,  are  all  flattened  out  like  the  outer  florets  in  most  of  the 
single  varieties.  The  colour  is  a  most  intense  rich  crimson. 
Mr,  Cannell  obtained  the  plant  from  Mr.  Cullingford  of  Philli- 
more  Gardens  (under  the  name  of  D.  Yuarezii),  to  whom  it 
was  sent  by  the  continental  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Ant  Roosen 
and  Son,  and  that  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  learn  in  reference 
to  it.  In  addition  to  the  above,  several  others  were  showy  and 
free-flowering ;  notably  Cervantesii  with  orange-scarlet  outer 
florets  ;  lutea,  bright  yellow  ;  gracilis  perfecta,  crimson :  and 
glabrata,  lilac. 

The  show  varieties  are  very  numerous  and  fine,  but  I  can 
only  give  a  few  brief  notes  of  those  that  appeared  the  best 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  Toison  d'Or,  one  of  Turner's  raising, 
DM  a  neat  globular  flower,  in  colour  bright  yellow ;  Samuel 


Plimsoll,  an  excellent  flower^  rich  purple  lake ;  Star  of  the 
Morning,  sent  out  by  Keynes,  flowers  veiy  large,  of  a  bnglift 
orange  tint;  Sarah  McMullen,  raised  by  Bawlings,  a  good 
colour,  purplish  pink ;  King  of  Primroses,  clear  primrose  tint ; 
John  Sladden,  flower  of  medium  size,  colour  dark  maroon; 
Lady  Blandie,  pure  white ;  Dr.  Moffat,  very  dag^  poiple. 
Next  I  noted  a  few  of  the  curiously  streiUced  varietiaa  knowB 
as  fancies.  Of  these  the  most  distinct  were  the  folloiwing :— * 
Robert  Bums,  flower  larffe,  light  purple,  wilii  streaks  of  ad^ker 
shade  ;  Viceroy,  suffused  wi&  pink,  crimson  streaks  and  SDOta ; 
Regularity,  somewhat  similar  to  the  last,  but  large  and  the 
streaks  are  of  a  more  purplish  tinge ;  Harlequin,  very  striking, 
yellow,  thickly  streaked  with  crimson ;  Fanny  Start,  hand- 
some flower,  bright  crimson,  tipped  with  white ;  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders, laige  flower,  pale  yellow,  tipped  with  white. 

The  bouquet  or  pompon  Dahlias  are  rapidly  and  deservedly 
becoming  more  popular,  for  there  is  a  neatness  in  the  diminutlTe 
flowers  that  is  far  more  pleasing  to  many  persons  than  the 
huge  blooms  grown  for  exhibition.  Sambo  is  a  flne  dark 
maroon ;  Little  Beauty  a  good  white ;  Rigolette,  bright  dark 
orimaon ;  Barcelona,  very  neat,  bright  crimson ;  Lydia,  briffht 
y^ow ;  and  Little  Helena,  a  purplish  tinge.  Of  the  bedding 
varieties  the  best  for  genersJ  purposes  are  Vivid,  scarlet; 
Crimson  King ;  Dauntless,  orange  ;  Nelly,  white  tipped  with 
purple ;  Btiiid  Newcombe,  clear  pale  yellow ;  John  Laing, 
scanet-dimson ;  and  High  Sheriff,  of  the  darkest  maroon 
colour. 

There  were  many  other  plants  worthy  of  notice,  especially 
the  Marigolds,  Antmrbixrams,  Asters,  and  Hollyhocks,  of  which 
Mr.  Cannell  possesses  excellent  strains ;  but  for  the  present  I 
must  confine  myself  to  the  Dahlias,  which  amply  repaid  me 
for  mj  visit. — ^  Smrey. 

FLAIsrrS  IN  FLOWER  AT  BIBDHILL  HOUSE, 

CLONMEL. 

T^E  visitor  is  always  and  at  all  seasons  sure  to  find  many 
twangs  to  interest  him  here — ^many  floral  beauties  to  admire, 
wliile  Mr.  Gough  or  his  gardener  are  always  ready  to  explain 
details  of  cultivation.  Of  the  many  lovely  plants  now  flower- 
ing I  noted  tiM  fdlowinK  indoors — 

JjiUitm  Ume^vUmn, — Of  this  there  is  a  wonderful  display. 
Aif  a  doasA  plants  in  10-inch  pots  fill  the  entire  end  of  the 
ooDservatoiy,  eMh  bearing  from  thirty  to  sixty  fully  developed 
flowere  of  the  richest  tints  of  colour,  softly  shaded  into  each 
ottiar.  Hie  pliorts  were  [doBged  in  coal  ashes  during  the 
swiMiier  if  we  had  a  SKsunei^— behind  a  north  wall,  and  pro- 
tected from  gostf  winds.  TSiere  they  were  left  until  showing 
bloom.  Tbe  oatdoor  Japanese  lalies  wero  idso  very  flne,  and 
even  still  more  floriferous  in  many  looalitite  There  are  still 
fine  specimens  blooming  here  of  L.  Auratum. 

Vallata  purpurea, — A  few  early  bulbs  of  these  ane  con- 
spicuous by  their  fine  bright  crimson  blooms,  while  later  bulbs 
will  fiower  for  months  to  come  with  cooler  treatment.  I  saw 
them  flowering  freely  in  cottage  windows  last  year  in  Sussex. 

Cokui^ — "Hx.  Cough's  collection  is  liuge  and  very  select, 
ooataining  many  of  the  rare  new  intn^uctions.  Notwith- 
standing tbe  abemoe  at  soashine  this  year  the  colours  came 
oat  v^ety  briUiantiy,  espeoially  Pictii%  Multicolor,  Duchees, 
Shah,  Lady  Buxrill,  Bubra.  Brilliant,  Soa,  When  onoe  esta- 
blidied  they  grow  and  make  fine  stocky  plants  with  fiame  or 
greenhouse  culture. 

Gloxinia  crawfolia, — This  is  a  fine  plant,  the  richness  and 
soft  colouring  of  which  baffles  description.  Of  three  dozen  seed- 
lings of  the  present  year  obtained  from  one  package  of  Meesrs. 
Suttons*  seed  many  are  now  throwing  up  fine  blooms  of  the 
most  gorgeous  tints.  The  temperature  of  the  stove  is  kept 
pretty  steady  at  70^,  with  that  moist  atmosphere  in  which  they 
luxuriate.  This  year  I  have  found  it  useless  to  try  to  bring  tfadoi 
to  perfection  except  under  somewhat  similar  treatment. 

Gesnera  Oocp&ri. — The  profuseness  of  bloom  of  two  of  thoae 
magnificent  stove  plants  with  their  fine  brilliant  scarlet  tid^alar 
fiowers  exceeded  anything  I  had  hitherto  noticed  of  the  saitta 
kind.  I  am  certain  each  contained  260  fully  expanded  flowen, 
the  brilliancy  of  which  festooned  around  quite  eclipsed  Yinca% 
Fittonias,  Dendrobiums,  and  even  a  fine  Encharia  am—onioa 
within  their  vicinity. 

Tuberous  Begonias, — These  are  a  speciality  at  Birdhili,  and 
the  bloom  at  present  inside  and  out  notwithstanding  the  peca« 
liarity  of  the  season,  is  said  by  experts  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Lonegan,  Mr.  Gough's  intelligent  gaidener,  has 
succeeded  in  raising  many  novelties  as  seedl&gs,  a  semi-donbte 
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mat  named  of  a  verr  zichhBe  bemg  ireiy  ootiMable.  Kotwith* 
wfamdifig  ^be  pzolonged  wet  WMther  those  bedded  out  oontiiiiie 
to  Hovrer  pofosely,  aad  with  their  wonted  giaeemd  brilliancj. 
As  to  their  aoeommodatmg  natore  inferred  to  in  a  pierions 
Kumber  bj  me,  I  may  mention  they  bare  been  sotia&ctorily 
need  here  as  basket  plants  witb  &ie  effect.  Of  Orchids  deserv- 
mg  more  than  a  passing  notice — 

Odontogloismn  ffranae%, — ^A  small  plant  with  three  stems 
and  five  flowers  on  each'aK)eared  very  bandBome,  and  seemed 
to  deaerve  the  fancy  name  of  the  "  Tiger  Flower  "  from  the 
aDalogom  stripes  on  the  beok.  It  was  grown  in  a  6-inoh  pot, 
and  has  been  blooming  lor  tlie  past  five  weeks. 

Vamda  waris. — ^Two  larige  flower  stems  witii  eight  flowers 
on  each,  ot  a  fine  czeamy  white  crimson.  The  blooms  last  Tsry 
long,  and  it  seems  desenring  of  Hke  preference  it  generally 
ipoeiyes  as  an  exhibition  plant. 

Oiteidium  jfopUio  (The  "  Butterfly  Orchid.'*)— This  is  no 
TniBnotner,  for  if  perched  on  a  flower  tiie  lesemhlaTioe  would  be 
li&'Ilke.  Thi^  aie  sometimes  grown  in  pots.  lllr.  T^on^Bgan 
pxefisrs  blocks  for  it.    The  ik>werB  last  Tei^r  Icmg. 

Ofkmtagloumn  TPf<h8himntru — This  may  abnioet  be  said  to 
ezoecd  the  best  in  cantinuons  blooming  habit,  ^ome  time 
naonliiasinoe  I  obeerred  the  same  specimenafloweiing  finely  tiiat 
I  Beae  to-day.  Sxtieme  deanlinees  was  most  eons|Hcaotis 
evezywhexe,  walks,  stages,  glass,  but  particttlariy  the  plants. 
In  fact  even  a  green  fly  was  not  to  be  observed.  The  saooess 
was  proportionate,— W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel, 


PBSFONTAmiA  SPINOSA. 

I  jRiND  this  plant  perfectly  hardy  here  on  the  west  coast  of 
Aiqgyllsfaiie.  1  tamed  oat  a  small  pot  plaDt  six  yean  ago.  It 
is  now  npwards  of  6  feet  high  and  12  feet  in  circmnferenoe, 
aaid  has  stood  without  any  protection ;  and  even  during  last 
wint^'s  sereie  frosts,  lasting  almost  eonsecatiyely  for  three 
months,  did  not  lose  a  twig.  It  continues  to  grow  freely  and 
to  produce  a  succession  of  flowers  on  the  young  wood  as  late 
as  November.  It  seems  to  like  a  deunp  climate  and  cool  moist 
soil.  1  would  suggest  growing  it  in  England  in  a  hardy  fernery 
in  the  lightest  awi  best  ventilated  part  of  the  house,  where  U 
would  probably  flower  till  Christmas.  It  is  very  easily  pro- 
pa0Bted  either  by  laycm  or  eottioiga— tA.  Dcbvlop  AnDXBflON, 


BOSA  POLYANTHA,  ITS  IMPORTANCE  AS  A 

STOCK. 

How  that  Briars  are  becoming  more  and  more  scarce,  and 
iheix  |aioes  rise  accordingly,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  caU  the 
attaatum  of  horticnltorists  to  a  new  Briar  of  very  vigorous 
erowth  and  easy  to  raise,  which  characteristics  entitle  it  to  be 
Inrtiier  known  and  brought  into  use. 

It  is  of  reoent  introdnetion,  and  indigenous  to  Japan ;  its 
flowars,  which  bear  a  certain  resemUanee  to  the  common 
ftmr,  are  nevertheless  smaller  and  paler;  they  are  single, 
sweet-scented,  and  grow  in  clusten  of  between  thirty  and 
forty,  succeeded  by  <M>ovate  fruits  about  the  size  of  the  kernel 
of  a  cherry.  M.  Carri^re,  who  gave  a  description  of  Bosa 
polyantha,  Sieb.vnd  Zuce,,  in  the  "Bevue  Horticole"  of  Ist 
<raly,  1876,  states  that  this  Bose  forms  sterile  branches  about 
6  feet  high.  He  also  cites  the  result  of  some  seedlings,  some 
of  which  had  roee-«oleiirad  flowers,  others  y^Uow,  and  in  some 
oaooB  liiey  were  double  ;  others  again  had  white,  or  rose  and 
white,  or  yellow  flowers.  The  Botanic  Garden  at  Bordeaux 
received  some  seed  from  Japan  in  1S73,  which  directly  upon 
&eir  arrival  were  sown  hi  light  soil.  Ten  young  plants  of 
▼igorons  growth  were  the  result.  The  second  year  their  vigorous 
growth  was  even  more  apparent.  Since  that  time  repeated 
tnals  have  proved  conclaaively  that  this  Bose  can  with  advan- 
tage be  sabstJtoted  for  the  common  Bnar  as  a  stock. 

Suppose  yea  have  a  clump  of  Bosa  polyantha.  In  No)vem- 
ber,  after  first  cutliBg  off  all  tiie  shoots,  which  shoidd  be  caie- 
fally  laid  aside,  pull  the- clump  to  {Hcces,  preserving  if  possible 
a  keel  to  each  bit,  aad  if  provided  with  a  ffew  rootlets  so  much 
tlie  better;  the  strongest  pieces  are  tiien  planted  out  far' 
enough  apicrt  to  allow  of  their  being  trained  as  standards  and 
budded  the  following  summer.  The  smaller  and  misshaped 
pieces  are  next  out  into  needful  lengths  and  planted  as  stocks 
for  half  •standards  and  dwarfs.  Lastly,  the  branches  and  bits 
of  wood,  even  to  the  smallest  twigs,  are  made  into  cuttings, 
which  root  as  easily  as  couch  giiass.  These  cuttings  will  ^^e 
following  seaion,  and  the  year  aiCber  that,  make  vigorous  pla&ta 


to  form  new  plantations.  The  siaongest  roots  found  on  divide 
ing  the  plants  can  be  potted,  grafted,  and  fdaced  on  a  hotbed^ 
where  they  will  ^>eedily  ^  take  "  and  push  vigorously.  These 
grafts  generally  snooeed  in  the  proportion  of  80  per  cent. 

The  common  Briar  (Bosa  canma,  X.)  roots  out  sparingly 
from  outtm^B,  aoid  takes  a  long  time  to  raise  from  seed.  I 
would  therSore  advise  all  interested  in  the  cultivation  of 
Boses  to  plant  the  Bosa  polyantha,  considering  that  a  cutting 
of  moderate  sise  will  attain  ample  sise  to  be  budded  the  same 
seascm  as  a  dwarf,  or  the  year  following  as  a  standard  or 
half -standard. 

A  German  cultivator  recommends  EHsabeth  Yigneien  as  an 
excellent  Bose  for  forcing  purposes,  especially  as  standards  on 
the  Briar  in  pots.— A.  Cazlls,  Botanic  Qofihn  at  Bordeaux* 
'^Jofimal  des  Ro8et,) 


DAYALLIA  PABVULA. 


This  charming  little  plant  is  a  native  of  Borneo,  and  is 
daaeFviag  of  a  place  in  every  femeiy,  although  at  present  it  is 
not  so  frequently  mat  with  as  might  be  expeeted.  The  ihizame 
is  slender  and  oceeping,  as  in  the  other  speoies,  but  the  fronds 
are  very  diminutive,  fhiely  divided,  and  chupk  green,  while  the 
height  of  the  entiieplant  rarely  exceeds  3  or  4  inches.  It 
may  be  grown  in  a  Wardian  case  or  under  a  liuge  bellglass,. 
and  requires  a  small  portion  of  the  stem  of  a  Ttw  Fern  to 
cHng  to ;  over  this  the  rhizomes  will  run  freely,  producing  the 
delicate  and  pretty  little  fronds.  Any  iq)proach  to  stagnation 
in  the  soil  or  on  the  fronds  must  be  caxeiully  avoided  or  they 
will  speedi^  damp  off,  but  at  the  same  time  a  ^fieianoy  of 
moisture  is  equally  fatol.  For  this  reason  a  Wardian  case  is 
especially  adapted  to  its  requirements,  as  tiie  suitable  degree 
of  moisture  can  easily  be  maintamed.  The  pen  must  be  well 
drained  with  dean  potsherds,  the  la^fest  at  ue  bottom  and  a 
layer  of  smaller  pieces  over  them.  The  soil  should  consist  of 
fine  fibrous  peat  with  a  good  proportion  of  silver  sand.  If  the 
Fern  stem  intended  to  support  the  plant  is  placed  in  an  erect 
position  the  water  may  be  applied  at  the  top  and  allowed  to 
trickle  down  the  sides ;  sprinkling  water  over  the  fronds  too 
freely  is  not  advisable.  A  temperature  of  60^  to  76°  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  it  in  good  condition.— ^Fiiaz. 


MANUBE  FOB  BOSES. 


Of  the  many  difficulties  which  present  themselves  in  con* 
nection  with  Bose^growing  to  anyone  situated,  like  myself,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  town,  perhaps  not  the  least  is 
that  of  procuring  suitable  manure  at  a  reasonable  price.  I 
think  all  are  agreed  that  nothing  can  beat  good  mrmyard 
manure,  cow  or  pig  dang  being  the  best.  But  I  find  it  next  to 
impossible  to  procure  it,  most  farmers  being  compelled  under 
a  penalty  not  to  sell  but  to  use  it  upon  their  land.  The  Man- 
dMSter  Corpoiation  have  helped  us  to  solve  the  difficulty  by 
placing  upon  the  market  a  concentrated  manure,  which,  after 
a  fair  trial  (and  as  I  have  no  interest  in  the  sale  I  may  be 
supposed  to  give  my  impartial  judgment),  as  a  substitute  for 
farmyard  manure  I  xnow  of  no  equal. 

The  manure  is  in  a  granulated  form,  specially  made  thus  at 
the  request  of  a  large  number  of  iaflmential  farmers.  It  is 
made  from  urine  and  solid  excrement,  mixed  with  blood,  boneSt 
Ae^,  and  dried  animal  matter,  in  disposing  of  this  manure 
the  Corporation  of  Manchester  have  a  double  object  in  view. 
In  the  first  place,  by  disposing  of  their  products  in  this  form 
they  are  enabled  to  utilise  human  foeces,  putrid  flsh,  and 
animal  matter,  the  blood  and  refuse  from  slaughter  houses^ 
and  dead  animals,  which  are  so  difficult  in  all  towns  to  dispose 
of ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  preparing  a  valuable  manure 
suitable  for  all  crops,  which  is  conveyed  to  the  farmer  at  a 
cheap  rate,  and  applied  to  the  la^d  with  ease  and  econ<nny. 
I  should  add  that  it  is  packed  in  bags  (which  are  not  charged 
for)  and  delivered  at  any  railway  or  canal  station  in  Great 
Britain.  This,  I  think,  would  be  an  excelkDt  manure  for 
"  Wtld  Sayaos."— M.  Chkstbb. 


THE  CUCKOO. 
The  following  particulars  respecting  the  habits  of  the  Cuckoo 
may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers.  About  the  end  of 
June,  1877,  one  of  our  gardenerrfbund  a  young  Cuckoo  in  a 
pied  Wagtail's  nest  that  was  built  in  a  Pear  tree  that  is  trained 
against  the  garden  wall.  The  eggs  of  the  Wagtails  had  been 
sudked  and  thrown  out     The  bird  grew  very  fast,  and  the 
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parent  Cackoos  came  on  to  the  top  of  the  wall  nearly  every 
day  to  see  the  young  one,  and  when  ready  to  fly  it  perched  in 
some  trees  close  by  and  the  old  Cuckoos  with  it,  the  Wagtail 
still  feeding  it,  until  at  last  they  all  disap]^ared. 

This  year  the  pair  of  Cuckoos  were  again  about  the  garden, 
but  we  found  no  nest,  though  we  could  see  the  Wagtails  were 
very  busy ;  but  about  August  15th  we  saw  a  flne  young  Cuckoo 
sitting  on  the  hurdles  close  to  the  house  and  the  Wagtail  at 
work  feeding  it.  It  remained  several  hours,  the  little  bird 
feeding  it  with  insects  every  few  minutes.  It  was  most  curious 
to  see  the  great  red  mouth  open  enough  each  time  to  swallow 
the  Wagtail  bodily.  All  the  birds  are  very  tame,  as  they  are 
fiever  d&tnrbed,  and  the  cock  Cuckoo  will  sit  only  a  few  yards 
from  me,  singing  all  the  while.~HABBlET  £.  Fr^nk,  Ash- 
hflvme  Siallj  Derbyshire, 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

FRUIT  H0U3BS. 

Vines.  —  Fermenting  materials  should  now  be  prepared  for 
placing  on  outside  borders  at  least  a  fortnight  previous  to  closing 
the  houses  in  which  it  is  intended  to  have  ripe  Grapes  in  March 
or  early  April.  Two  parts  of  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  with  a  third  of 
fresh  stable  litter  thrown  into  a  heap,  moistened  if  necessar^r^  and 
turned  over  a  few  times,  will  afford  a  more  durable  heat  than  aung. 
Fermenting  material  should  also  be  prepared  for  placing  inside  the 
house,  which  will  aid  the  Vines  in  starting  and  lessen  the  necessity 
for  fire  heat.  If  the  earliest  Vines  have  been  pruned  the  house 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  the  border  being  top-dressed  as 
before  advised,  and  the  house  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Vines 
intended  to  be  started  early  in  December  should  be  pruned  (if  not 
already  done)  without  further  delay,  so  as  to  allow  them  some 
weeks  of  rest  before  starting.  The  earliest  Vines  in  pots  start 
more  freely  if  a  slight  bottom  heat  can  be  afforded  them ;  a  bed  of 
leaves  with  the  addition  of  a  third  part  of  stable  litter  will  main- 
tain a  mild  lasting  heat.  The  temperature  at  starting  the  Vines 
should  not  exceed  55°  by  artificial  means,  but  when  the  buds  show 
signs  of  breaking  it  may  gpiadually  be  increased  to  65^.  The  canes 
should  be  slung  in  a  horizontal  position  to  induce  them  to  push 
tiieir  buds  evenly  throughout  the  length  of  the  rods,  syringing 
them  three  or  more  times  a  day.  Vines  that  have  been  ripened 
early,  pruned,  and  had  about  six  weeks'  rest  may  be  started  at 
once.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  matierials  for 
forming  Vine  borders.  The  top  three  inches  of  a  pasture  where  the 
soil  is  of  a  rather  light  loam  (and  if  it  overlie  gravel  all  the  better) 
is  suitable  for  Vines,  and  should  form  the  staple  of  the  compost. 
Late  houses  in  which  the  Vines  were  judiciously  forwarded  by  fire 
heat  in  the  spring  will  probably  now  have  crops  of  ripe  well- 
coloured  Grapes^  which  will  keep  much  better  than  those  that  still 
require  heat.  Liberal  ventilation  on  all  favourable  occasions  will 
be  required,  and  as  the  foliage  is  matured  the  temperature  may  be 
allowed  to  tall  to  a  minimum  of  50^.  Mats  or  a  h^ht  covering  of 
clean  dij  straw  placed  on  the  inside  borders  will  prevent  the 
rising  of  moisture.  The  Grapes  should  be  looked  over  twice  a 
week  for  the  removal  of  decayed  berries,  but  if  thoroughly  ripened 
they  will  give  little  trouble.  A  supplv  of  fern  where  the  common 
bracken  is  plentiful  should  be  cut  tor  covering  up  late  house 
borders  for  the  winter.  A  good  covering  of  bracken  is  quite  equal 
tf  not  superior  to  litter  as  a  protection.  Young  Vines  not  unfre- 
quently  are  disposed  to  break  iato  another  growth,  which  must  be 
checked  by  moderate  stoppine,  facilitating  the  ripening  of  the 
wood  by  keepiuff  a  high  and  dry  temperature  throug^h  the  day, 
shutting  off  tne  heat  and  opening  the  ventilators  at  night.  Late 
Grapes  not  yet  ripe  must  have  fire  heat  briskly  by  day  with  a  free 
drcnlation  of  air.  and  the  temperature  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
below  65°  at  nignt,  and  to  assist  the  ripening  of  the  wood  keep 
lateral  growths  closel]r  stopped. 

Peaches  and  JVectortnet.— dn  the  earliest  house  the  trees  will  be 
at  rest,  and  they  should  be  pruned  and  tied  to  the  trellis  after 
being  dressed  with  an  insecticide,  the  whole  house  having  a 
thorough  cleansing.  The  inside  border  must  not  lack  moisture. 
The  trees  in  midseason  houses  should  be  attended  to  before  the 
leaves  fall,  and  if  the  trees  be  too  vigorous  root-pruning  or  lifting 
the  trees  should  be  resorted  to.  Efficient  drainage  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  any  strong  roots  should  be  shortened  back,  employing 
the  soil  rather  dry  so  as  to  admit  of  beine  rammed  firmly.  Ijaxfj 
loam  rather  strong,  with  the  addition  of  a  tenthof  chaOkorlime 
rubbish  and  a  twentieth  of  charred  refuse  well  incorporated,  forms 
a  suitable  material  for  renovatine  old  or  making  new  borders.  No 
manure  should  be  added,  it  is  best  given  as  a  mulch  and  in  a 
liquid  form.  New  borders  should  be  drained  to  a  depth  of  9  to 
12  inches,  and  2  feet  depth  of  soil  is  ample.  The  earlier  the  trees 
are  planted  after  the  leaves  show  indications  of  falling  the  better, 
as  fresh  rootlets  are  produced  at  once.  Except  for  affording  fruit 
very  early — when  a  tree  or  two  of  Early  Beatrice  or  Early  Louise 
may  be  planted — ^the  very  early  Peaches  are  not  comparable  to 
Hale's  Early.  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  A  Beo,  and  Dr.  Mogg  are 
the  best  of  the  early  kinds;  Grosse  Mignonne,  Royal  George, 


Violette  Efttive,  and  Noblesse  are  fine  old  Peaches  that  force  well; 
Bellegarde,  Barrington^  Stirling  Castle,  and  Late  Admirable  make 
a  dozen  of  the  best  varieties.  Lord  Napier  is  the  best  of  the  early 
Nectarines  j  Elruge,  Violette  H&tive,  Pine  Apple,  Stanwick,  Elrage, 
and  Albert  Victor  are  all  that  is  necessary  in  Nectarines.  Ther, 
with  the  Peaches,  are  named  in  order  of  ripening,  and  as  suitable 
for  early,  midseason,  and  late  forcing. 

Cherry  Bouse, — If  it  is  intended  to  plant  anv  trees  it  sbonld  be 
seen  to  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  falL  The  Cherry— indeed, 
stone  fruits  generally — thrive  best  in  a  calcareous  soil  Tnriy 
loam  with  a  tenth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  or  a  sixth  of  road 
scrapings,  thoroughly  incorporated  answers  very  well,  the  border 
beine  about  80  inches  deep  and  thoroughly  dramed  to  a  depth  of 
9  inches,  and  about  6  feet  wide,  which  is  ample  for  trees  grown 
under  glass.  Black  Tartarian  and  May  Duke  are  the  best  Tsiie- 
ties,  but  the  yellow  forms  an  excellent  addition  to  the  dessert 
when  fresh  fruit  is  not  over-plentiful :  Early  Jaboulay,  Elton,  and 
Governor  Wood  are  first-rate.  The  lights  having  been  remored 
they  need  not  be  replaced  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  tbe  old 
surface  soil  being  removed  without  injury  to  the  roots  and  re- 
placed with  fresh  compost,  that  above  named  answering  with  tbe 
addition  of  a  fourth  of  manure.  Trees  in  pots  required  to  be 
shifted  into  a  larger  size  should  be  attended  to  at  once ;  and  those 
not  requiring  to  be  so  treated  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
removmg  a  few  inches  of  soil  from  the  base  of  the  halls,  cutting 
back  the  roots,  and  replace  the  soil  removed  with  fresh  loam, 
adding  about  a  tenth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  and  a  sprinkling  of 
half-inch  bones,  good  drainage  being  provided.  HemoTe  the 
surface  soil,  replacmg  with  the  above  compost,  adding  a  fourth  of 
well-decomposed  manure.  Afford  a  good  watering,  and  place  the 
trees  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  air. 

Orchard  House. — Trees  that  require  repotting  should  be  shifted 
into  pots  about  2  inches  larger  before  the  leaves  have  fallen,  dis- 
entangling the  roots  at  the  sides  of  the  ball  as  well  as  those  at 
the  base,  and  removing  the  surface  soil,  any  long  roots  being 
cut  back  and  the  fresh  soil  rammed  as  firmly  as  possible.  If  it  is 
not  desired  to  place  the  trees  in  large  pots  the  sides  of  the  balls 
may  be  reduced  about  an  inch,  the  roots  cut  back,  and  returned 
to  pots  of  the  same  size.  It  is  important  that  good  drainage  be 
provided.  Trees  that  it  may  only  be  desirable  to  top-dress  snoold 
have  the  surface  soil  removed  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  inches,  replacing 
with  fresh  material.  Turfy,  yellow,  or  rather  strong  loam  with  about 
a  fourth  of  weU-decomposed  manure  answer  well  if  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  loam ;  and  if  there  be  an  addition  of  chmed 
refuse,  about  a  tenth,  and  crushed  bones,  a  twentieth,  it  will  be  an 
advantage.  A  good  watering  should  be  given.  Any  trees  from 
which  the  fruit  has  not  been  gathered  must  not  be  yet  disturbed 
at  the  roots.  Pears,  Plums,  and  Apples  mature  the  buds  better 
when  placed  outside  in  a  sheltered  situation  than  they  do  under 
glass,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  place  them  outside  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  wood  is  thereby  ripened,  whereas  heat  and  a  dry 
atmosphere  are  required  to  effect  that,  and  is  best  accomplished 
under  glass.  Trees,  however,  may  be  placed  outside  when  the 
wood  is  ripe  with  advantage^  but  the  pots  must  be  placed  on  a 
hard  bottom.  Peaches  and  liectarines  should  have  all  the  light 
and  air  possible. 

FLOWBB  aAROBN. 

Some  of  the  subtropical  plants — such  as  Aralias,  Acacia  lo- 

Shantha,  Abutilons,  Cannas,  Melianthus.  Draosenas,  Musas,  Wi^- 
ias,  Ac. — lifted  carefully  with  good  balls,  potted  and  plalced  m  a 
close  moist  house,  and  frequently  syringed,  soon  become  estab- 
lished, and  are  very  useful  for  furnishing  conservatories,  corridors, 
haUs,  Ac,  being  much  more  suitable  for  such  purposes  than  choicer 
and  more  delicate  plants.  All  tender  plants  which  it  is  desirable 
to  save  should  be  removed  from  the  beds  before  they  become 
affected  by  frost.  Pelargoniums  grown  for  their  foliage  should 
only  have  some  of  the  leaves  removed,  but  those  grown  for  theii 
flowers  may  be  cut-in  rather  closely  and  the  roots  trimmed,  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  plants  being  potted  in  small  pots.  Veiv  little 
water  will  be  needed  for  some  time,  but  it  is  necessary  tnat  ^le 
plants  have  light  airy  structures  and  a  temperature  of  40^  to  i5^ 
by  artificial  means.  As  soon  as  the  beds  have  been  cleared  atten- 
tion should  be  at  once  turned  to  refilling  them,  either  with  dwarf 
shrubs,  sprinflf-flowering  plants,  or  bulM.  Snowdrops,  Crocuses, 
and  Squills  should  be  employed  for  edging  the  bedb  or  borden, 
and  in  employing  the  Crocuses  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  colours 
separate.  Tlie  Squills  ahso  should  be  kept  separate,  emploTing 
the  early-flowerinff,  as  Scilla  sibirica,  bifolia,  and  amcena,  wnich 
prefer  a  sandy  sou.  Select  those  varieties  of  bulbs  that  are  the 
brightest  and  most  distinct  in  colour,  such  as  in  Hyacinths 
Bobert  Steiger,  red  :  Amy,  crimson  ;  Madame  Hodson,#pink ; 
Grand  Vainqueur,  wnite ;  JBlanchard,  white  ;  Grandeur  4  Her- 
veille,  blush ;  Grand  Lilas,  pale  blue :  Mimosa,  dark  purple  ,*  Bleu 
Mourant ;  and  Meyerbeer,  yellow.  In  Tulips  Bacchus,  criiusbn ; 
Crinison  King ;  Pottebakker,  reddish  violet  j  Thoe.  Moore,  oran^ ; 
Bose  Gris  de  Lin,  rose  and  white ;  Proserpine,  dark  rose  ,*  Eeizer 
Kroon,  scarlet,  margined  yellow:  Cramoisie  Boyale,  rose  ,*  Comts 
de  Mirabeau,  white ;  Standard  Boyal,  white,  feathered  rosy  crim- 
son :  Bosa  MundLwhite,  shaded  rose ;  Queen  of  the  Violets ;  and 
Yellow  Prince.    There  is,  indeed,  no  need  of  empty  beds  in  winter 
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and  scanty  bloom  in  swing,  as  Winter  Aconite  and  Snowdrops  are 
sapidly  succeeded  hj  I^iimroses,  Sqnills,  Anbrietias,  Myosotis  or 
Forget-me-nots,  Daisies,  Pansies,  Arabis,  Gentians,  Mepaticas, 
Aljssnms,  Wallflowers,  Anemones,  and  perennial  Candytufts 
(IbeTis).  To  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  beds  in  winter  the  decorative 
value  of  shrubs  is  but  little  turned  to  account,  and  such  plants  as 
£rica  herbacea  camea,  Euonymus  radicans  variegatus.  Gulden 
Thyme,  and  Yinca  elecnntiBsima  serve  as  edgings  to  taller  plants, 
such  as  Hollies  and  Tree  Ivies,  Osmanthus,  Cupressus,  dwarf 
Rhododendrons.  Japan  Euonymus,  Bkimmia  japonica,  Thuja  aurea, 
RetinoflpoiBS,  Boxes,  Aucubas,  Andromeda  floribunda,  Crypto- 
mexia  elegans,  and  many  others  that  separatelv  or  in  combination 
with  flowering  plants  produce  a  cheery  effect  nrom  the  time  of  the 
remoTal  of  the  summer  occupants. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove. — ^Allamandas  intended  for  early  flowering,  and  which  will 
consequently  require  to  be  cut  back  about  the  new  year,  should 
now  receiye  no  more  water  than  will  just  keep  them  from  nagging, 
so  as  to  check  growth  sufficiently  to  insure  well-ripened  wood. 
Any  plant  of  Cierodendron  Balfourianum,  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
Ac.  required  to  have  the  growth  ripened-up  should  have  plenty 
of  light  and  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere,  which  is  more  satis- 
factory than  subjecting  them  to  a  low  temperature.  Roof  climbers 
should  be  well  thinned  out  or  cut  bac^  so  as  to  allow  plenty  of 
light  to  reach  the  plants  beneath.  Some  Passion-riowers  are  very 
fine  at  this  season,  notably  Passiflora  kermesina,  P.  cardinsdis, 
P.  Mnnroi,  P.  prinoeps.  Bougainvillea  glabra  as  a  roof  climber 
affords  a  pprana  display  late  in  winter,  and  Ipomsea  Horsfallise  is 
showing  Its  rich  flowers,  so  that  these  and  others  as  Hanettias, 
Jasminnm  Scunbac  that  flowers  during  the  autumn  or  winter^  must 
not  be  cut  back  or  be  reduced  too  much.  This  is  the  best  tune  in 
the  year  to  destroy  mealy  bug  and  white  and  brown  scale.  A 
wineglassfnl  each  of  methylated  spirits  and  turpentine  to  a  gallon 
of  water  is  a  yeiy  good  mixture,  but  we  are  now  using  nicotine 
Boap  with  cfood  effect  at  a  strength  of  6  ozs.  to  8  ozs.  to  a  gallon 
of  water  at  a  temperature  of  100^.  It  removes  white  scale,  mealy 
bug,  and  brown  scale,  leaving  the  plants  clean.  It  has  no  un- 
pleaaant  smell,  is  pleasant  to  use,  and  efficacious,  whilst  not  in- 
juring the  foliage.  Stove-flowering  Begonias  should  have  every 
attention  to  insure  their  flowering  strongly,  affording  liquid 
manure  occasionally.  They^  will  produce  a  quantitr^  of  bloom 
through  the  winter  that  will  be  yery  acceptable  for  cutting. 
Medimlla  magnifica  to  insure  its  free  flowering  should  be  kept  at 
the  driest  end  of  the  stove,  and  have  no  more  water  than  will 
keep  the  leaves  from  suffering.  Stephanotis  floribunda  should 
not  oe  pruned  at  this  season,  but  kept  with  its  shoots  near  to  the 
glass.  Bouvardias  to  flower  freely  in  winter  must  be  placed  near 
the  glass  in  a  stove  or  an  intermediate  house  with  a  temperature 
of  o5?  to  65°  b^  artificial  means,  supplying  liquid  manure  about 
onoe  a  week.  Richardia  aethiopica  should  be  placed  in  a  house  near 
the  glass  with  a  temperature  of  55^  at  night,  and  be  well  supplied 
witli  water  and  liquid  manure  occasionally.  A  few  roots  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley  should  be  started.  Plants  that  were  employed  for 
gentle  forcing  in  spring  and  ke{>t  growine  under  fflass  until  the 
growths  were  complete,  and  having  been  nardened-off  outdoors, 
will  be  in  fine  condition,  flowering  freely  if  plunged  in  bottom 
heat  of  about  90^. 

Orchids. — Some  decline  must  now  be  made  in  the  temi>erature— 
a  mem  of  70^  by  day  and  60^  at  night  for  the  East  India  house ; 
Cattleya  house,  66"  by  day  and  65°  by  ni^ht ;  and  for  the  Odonto- 
gloBsum  house  55°  by  day  and  45°  at  night  is  desirable.  Very 
little  yentilation  will  be  necessary  except  on  mild  dajs.  The 
atuaospheric  moisture  must  also  be  reduced,  and  syringmg  over- 
head oisoontinued.  Calanthes  are  producing  their  flower  spikes, 
and  should  be  kept  near  the  glass  and  have  encouragement  m  the 
shape  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  have  the  leaves  kept  clean  by 
sponging.  Zygopetalums  and  other  plants  starting  mto  growtn 
must  be  kept  moderately  moistened,  placing  them  in  the  most 
fayourable  part  of  the  house,  where  tney  can  nave  plenty  of  li^ht 
and  moLature,  repotting  if  necessary,  or  renew  the  surface  with 
fresh  material.     Dendrobiums,  Cattle^as,  and  other  plants,  the 

Sowth  of  which  is  complete,  will  require  very  little  water.  Pha- 
nopees  must  be  yery  carefully  watered,  as  the  leaves  are  liable 
to  decay.  Keep  the  glass  and  woodwork  as  clean  as  possible, 
giving  the  plants  a  thorough  cleansing,  neatly  staking  young 
growths.  Slugs  are  yery  destructive  to  the  tender  growths  ana 
flowers,  and  should  be  sought  after  by  lamplight.  Plants  in  flower 
should  have  a  drier  atmosphere,  as  they  last  much  longer  in  a 
somewhat  dry  atmosphere  tnan  in  a  moist  one,  and  50"  to  55°  most 
will  bear  without  injury  when  in  flower.  Odontogloesum  grande, 
Pleiooes,  and  Yanda  caerulea  are  fine  at  this  time  of  year,  also 
Oncidmrn  macranthum,  0.  fiexuosum  majus,  0.  aurosum,  0.  in- 
curvum,  O.  tigrinum,  and  0.  omithorhynchum. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Bull,  Chelsea. — lUuttraied  Catalogue  <^  New  and  Bare  Plants. 
William    Rumsey,    Waltham    Cross,   N. — Catalogue  of  Roses ^ 
Trees,  ^r. 
Greorge  Cooling,  Bath. — Catalogue  of  Roses  and  Fruit  Trees. 


Boulton  &  Paul,  Norwich.— /ffwira^erf  Catalogue  of  Horticul- 
tural Buildings  and  Hot-water  Apparatus. 

Frederick  Gee,  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire.— i:w<  of  Vegetables. 

Augusts  Van  Geert,  Gand,  Belgium.— t;«n«ra/  Catalogue  of 
Plants. 

Elwan^r  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.Y.— Ztt^  qf  Strawberries. 
Jean  >iuytens  Verschaffelt,  Gand,  Belgium.— C?«i«ra/  Catalogue 
of  Plants. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

Shorthand  ((7.  £.).— The  best  Bystem  is  Pitman's.  A  book  of  instnic- 
tiona*  prioe  1$.  6<i.,  may  be  obtahied  from  B.  Pitman,  SO,  Patemoeter  Bow, 
London. 

BBEOLING  Antirbhinttms  (IT.  C.).— They  are  good  and  in  great  variety, 
the  self,  spotted,  and  striped  flowers  being  all  alike  attiactiTe. 

Gloibe  ds  Duon  Boss  for  Beds  (j9tuy).— It  is  an  excellent  variety  for 
pegging  down  in  large  beds,  bat  if  weaker  growers  are  planted  in  the  same 
bed  it  Is  apt  to  overgrow  them.  It  is  worthy  of  a  bed  to  itself,  and  can  be 
kept  in  order  by  jadicioas  pronings.  As  yoor  old  specimen  gets  worse  each 
year  we  should  destroy  it  and  plant  young  healthy  plants. 

IziAS  AND  SPARAZis  NOT  Floweriko  (Idem).—Aa  the  plants  grew  freely 
bat  did  not  flower  yon  have  probably  kept  them  too  close  dming  some 
period  of  their  growth.  They  require  abundance  of  light  and  air  to  prevent 
the  leaves  being  **  long,  slender,  and  delicate." 

BXBUILDING  Flubs  ('8St>m€rM()*— Mortar  made  of  Ume  and  ashes  will  do 
for  setting  the  bricks.  Flaater  the  inside  of  the  flaes  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  thick.    Ajsk  any  bricUayo:  abont  plastering. 

Bhubarb  Planttno  (CWncwyo).— Plant  at  least  S  feet  from  the  hedge. 
The  quantity  of  Potatoes  yoo  will  require  for  planting  an  acre  depends  on 
the  slae  of  the  sets  and  the  distance  between  the  rows  and  sets. 

Club-root  (/.  y.  ^.)  .—Charcoal  dust  spread  about  half  an  Inch  deep 
upon  the  soifaoe  and  jast  mixed  with  it  by  the  point  of  a  spade,  it  is  said, 
prevents  the  occurrence  of  this  disease.  Soot^  we  have  reason  to  believe 
finom  a  slight  experience,  is  as  efl!iectaal  as  charcoal  dust.  Judging  from 
theontlcal  reasons  we  might  conclude  that  it  would  be  more  specifical ;  for, 
in  addition  to  its  being,  like  charcoal,  finely  divided  carbon,  it  contains 
sulphur,  to  which  insects  also  have  an  antipathy.  A  slight  dressing  of  the 
surface  soil  with  a  little  of  tiie  dry  hydro-salphuret  of  lime  from  the  gas- 
works would  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  by  driving  the  weevils 
from  the  soil. 

OOOSEBBRRT  CATERPILLAR  (F.  Ji.).— Open  a  treuch  1  foot  in  depth  at 
the  extremity  of  the  roots,  and  then  scrape  or  shovel  the  surface  soU  from 
over  the  roots  for  nearly  S  inches  in  depth  into  the  trench  in  the  hope  of 
burying  and  destroying  the  chrysalis,  which  probably  are  not  embedded 
macb  deeper.  The  paring  of  soil  should  be  well  trampled  down,  and  the 
occasion  may  be  seised  for  mannrlng  the  roots  in  the  circle  or  line  excavated. 
Salt  and  soot  might  be  used  to  cover  the  parings  before  trampling  them 
down,  or  other  strong  matters  which  are  at  once  fatal  to  insect  life  and  a 
manure  to  the  bushes.  An  effectoal  method  for  preventmg  the  caterpillar 
was  practised  bv  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Hogg  of  Bogea  Qreen,  Berwickshire, 
which  consists  m  simply  covering  Uie  8arbK»  <rf  the  ground  round  the 
bashes  with  a  layer  of  bex k  from  the  tanyard  either  in  t£»B  autumn  or  early 
in  spring ;  and  ^is  seems  to  have  such  an  effect  on  the  insect  in  its  chrysalis 
state  as  effectually  to  desteoy  it. 

Various  (/^<Ue).— Continue  to  afford  your  Camellias  cool  treatment 
until  the  spring,  when  you  may  repot  such  as  require  it.  The  Coleuaes  must 
be  placed  in  a  stove  temperature  during  the  winter,  or  you  will  not  be  able 
to  preserve  them.  They  had  better  be  cot  back,  as  they  will  tiien  make  flue 
plants  next  sammer.  The  Amorphophallus  produces  its  spathe  and  spadix 
from  the  root  of  the  plant  and  not  from  the  leaves. 

Band  off  Roads  (FntnJt^.—So  far  from  the  sand  being  injurious  to 

?lants  yon  cannot  employ  a  better  substance  for  mixing  with  potting  soil. 
Ton  have  been  very  wrongly  informed. 

LISTS  of  British  Plants  (F.  T.  j^.).— Lists  of  the  rarer  plants  found 
in  Cornwall  are  given  in  the  guide  books,  and  a  list  of  the  flowering  plants 
alone  would  be  very  imperfect  indeed.  Probably  a  Flora  of  Cornwall,  includ- 
ing the  Ferns,  Moeses,  Uepaticas,  &c.,  might  find  a  moderate  circulation.  If 
"  F.  T.  F."  will  correspond  with  Mi.  W.  Cnmow,  Pembroke  Cottage,  Newlyn 
Cliff;  Penzance,  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  further  informi^on  on  the  snbject. 

LILIUM  AURATUM  AFTER  FLOWERIN0  iTwo-ond-a-fM^-^eart  Subscriber) . 
—The  plant  should  be  kept  in  a  light  position  until  the  foliage  turns  yellow, 
merely  supplying  sufOdent  water  to  ke^  tiie  soil  moist.  'When  the  foliage 
has  fallen  and  tiie  stem  yellow,  turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  remove  the 
soil  from  above  the  bulb  and  any  soU  not  occupied  l^  roots,  and  twist  the 
stem  off.  Drain  the  pots  well,  place  the  bulb  with  its  roots  in  the  centre 
and  so  that  its  crown  will  be  about  S  inches  below  the  rim  of  the  pot* 
potting  moderately  flim,  employing  a  compost  of  two-thirds  fibrous  loam 
and  a  third  of  sandy  fibrous  peat,  with  a  fourth  of  leaf  soil  or  thorooghly 
decomposed  manure.  The  plant  may  be  wintered  in  a  pit  or  house  from 
which  frost  ia  excluded,  having  lust  suffldcmt  water  to  Iraep  tiie  soil  moist. 
When  growth  takes  places  a  light  airy  position  must  be  afforded,  and  the 
water  supply  increased  with  the  growth,  tq;>-dressing  the  surface  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  rim  of  the  pot  when  the  growth  is  6  inches  above  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  employing  the  same  compost  as  advised  for  potting.  Supplies 
of  weak  liquid  manure  about  twice  a  week  when  Um  plants  are  in  free 
growth  and  until  the  flowers  expand  will  be  advantageous. 
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The  Bilbbrrt  {E,  ^.)>— Tou  will  no  doubt  ted  it  growing  on  ttie 
Simragr  hilte  from  Bdgttte  to  Guildford,  and  also  on  tbe  Snasex  downs. 

VABIBTdes  07  Melons  (JL  &).— The  following  Tsrietiies  would  probably 
suit  jon  :— CbLrton  Busett,  Bromham  Hall,  Dell's  New  Hybrid,  Read's 
Scarlet  Flesh,  Yiotory  of  Bath,  Trentham  Hybrid,  Cox's  Golden  Gem,  and 
Hero  of  Bath.  Sow  the  seeds  early  in  the  year  at  different  periods  to  afford 
a  snocessioii.  BoUisson's  Telegssph  Cucnnber  Is  one  of  -the  best  for  geoeral 
puiposes. 

Potting  Ctclamens  (^l  Za<4r).^The  oorms  have  been  potted  too  deeply. 
They  should  not  be  more  than  half  inserted  in  the  soil,  as  when  they  are 
covered  with  soil  to  the  crown  the  leaves  and  flowv  stems  are  apt  to  damp 
olt.    The  compost  you  employ  is  suitable  tot  titenu 

Tbop^solttm  Jabbatti  (/<ffm).~<Fot  them  at  oiwe  In  light  fibrous  loam 
and  a  third  of  leaf  soil,  inserting  them  about  an  inch  deep.  Place  the  plants 
In  a  greenhouse,  watering  only  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  assign  them  a  light 
■by  position.  Being  climbers  they  will  need  a  wire  trellis  or  other  means 
of  support. 

BRIAB8  FOR  Boob  Btocks  CAbm).— The  stocks  should  be  secured  so 
won  as  the  leaves  fUl.  The  best  time  to  secure  and  plant  them  is  from  the 
middle  of  November  and  eai^  Deeember,  or  the  eady  part  of  the  winter. 
Autumn^plAttted  stocks  soooeed  very  Buidi  better  than  those  planted  in 
spring. 

Btandino  Camellias  in  Sattoers  filled  wfth  Sand  iA,  B.  C.).— 
Although  a  cool  bottom— as  that  of  stone  or  slate  shelves,  or  it  may  be 
gravel — is  preferable  to  stand  the  pots  upon,  a  damp  bottom  is  not  by  any 
means  essantial,  as  CamtlHas  succeed  admirably  upon  «  sfcsge.  We  should 
have  an  inch  thltkneas  of  gravel  to  stand  tbe  pots  on,  so  as  to  enable  the 
water  from  the  pots  to  pass  away  quickly.  Tulips  succeed  admirably  in  a 
compost  of  turijy  loam  with  the  turf  wall  ledooed,  and  a  fourth  of  weU- 
decayed  manure  thozonghly  inixnrporated  with  Uie  loam,  addHog  about  a 
sixth  of  sharp  sand. 

BAISINO  B0LANX7M  FROX  SEED  (7<2nn). -<- The  Solanum  is  pvobably 
capdcflstrum,  which  may  be  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in  Mavch  in  gentle 
heat.  Pot  off  the  seedlings  when  laige  enough  to  handle,  and  grow  them  on 
m  a  greenhouse  well  exposed  to  light  during  summer.  They  will  flower  and 
fruit  the  first  year,  but  more  freely  as  the  plants  become  older. 

PRUNQsa  THE  Medlar  (P.  />.).— Pn>oeed  on  the  same  ^stcai  as  you 
would  with  a  Pear  tree.  Thomaoa'a  '*  Manual  of  FruiB  Oaltnie"  wonkl 
probably  suit  you. 

AxmiouLAS  iE.  /'.).— The  «  Guden  Manual,"  published  at  this  ottoe, 
price  1#.  M.,  or  by  post  If.  Sd,  contains  full  instructions  on  tbe-sal^t  of 
Auricula  growing.  The  following  varieties  are  very  good  •.—QrteiC-tdg^d: 
Palry  Queen,  General  Havelock.  George  Lightbody,  Lovely  Ann,  and  Im- 
perator.  Qrey-tdged:  Alma,  Colonel  Champneys,  Competitor,  Laneashire 
Hero,  Richard  Headly,  and  Bobert  Traill.  WhiU-fdged:  John  Waterston, 
Bobert  Bums,  and  True  Briton.  Selft:  Blackbird,  Charles  J.  Perry,  Meteor 
Flag,  MetropoUtttn,  Negro,  and  Rifleman.  Alpines:  Black  Prince,  Colonel 
Scott,  Diadem,  Bolly  vaiden,  Indian,  John  Leech,  King  of  the  Crimsons, 
Masterpiece,  Rubens,  and  Triumphant. 

Naxbs  of  Fruits  (ir.  /)./>.).— We  cannot  spaveqiaoe  farsarh  lists  as 
yon  need ;  select  lists  are  included  in  oar  **  Fruit  G^axdening  for  the  Many." 
We  will  send  it  if  you  encloee  4^  in  posture  stamps  with  your  fnU  add] 


(Jfr#.  E.  WyW)._xhe  Cherry  Plum  (Pnmus  Myrobalana).  (a.  Jf.  IT.).— 
1,  Swan's  Bgg ;  2,  Vicar  of  Winkfield ;  3,  Figue  de  Naples ;  4,  Too  small,  and 
cannot  be  identified.  {8.  Maee).—We  do  not  recognise  the  fruit  sent  as  any 
variety  known  in  general  cultivation. 

Names  OF  PLANTS  (/'.T. /».).— Otobanchemaijor.  (/.  0.).— Tour  Fuchsia 
is  much  like  some  others  already  in  cultivation,  and  is  not  an  improvement 
on  them.  The  FemisBavalliatenuifoUavwr.stricta.  (A).— It  is  a  species  of 
Btapelia,  but  we  cannot  name  it  from  such  a  fragment.  ( R.  P.)  .—The  speci- 
men was  too  crushed  to  be  recogaisahle.  (A.  if.)^The  Fern  is  Woodwardia 
radloans.  (F,  T.  /*.).— 1,  Junons  nliginosus  (Bog  Rush),  a  viviparous  form 
which  happens  frequently  to  this  plant  in  very  moist  situations,  and  par^ 
ttootoly  so  in  wet  seasons  like  the  present  one.  It  appears  to  have  tbe 
power  of  bringing  forth  young  plants,  occasioned  by  the  non-perfecting  of 
seeds.  8,  A  species  of  C^Uitricbe  (Water  Starwort),  but  in  the  absence  of 
specimens  in  fruit  or  seed  it  is  imposisible  to  determine  the  species ;  S.Ruppia 
maritima  (Sea  Rnppia).  {A  «teftKH6«r).— 1,  Resembles  Begonia  biserrata ; 
S,  Begonia  Dregei  ;  8,  A  variety  of  (^odetia  ;  4,  Apparently  Sedum  specter 
bile :  ^  Sedum  Sieboldii :  6,  A  Saxifraga,  but  the  ^edmen  was  nob  snfiMent 
to  identify  the  species ;  7,  CJampanula  isopliylla.  iff.  &).— Phalaris  canari- 
ensis.  {Meifor  L.  Forbes),— \  and  2  are  varieties  oC  Acer  platanoides.  The 
other  specimen  is  Populus  canescens.  (f.  H'atttfr).— 1,  Oxalis  eomicnlata 
rubra ;  2  appeals  to  be  a  Sisyrinchium. 


THE    HOME    FABM: 

POULTRY,  PIGBON,  AND  BEE  CJHKONTCLB. 


WHITE   MUSTARD  AS  A  FOOD  AND  FALLOW 

CROP. 
This  crop  has  been  for  many  joaxb  reeogaieed  by  the  experi- 
eaoed  fanners  as  a  "valuable  addition  to  the  green  crops  formerly 
In  nse,  and  it  is  good  either  to  feed  sheep  or  to  be  ploughed  in 
as  a  green  mannie.  Its  cnhiration  for  either  purpose  has  lately 
rather  fallen  off  in  the  presence  of  other  gieen  crops,  such  as 
yetches,  Ac.,  and  owing  to  the  general  use  of  artificial  manures. 
Some  persons  have  been  deterred  from  sowing  it,  as  it  is  some- 
times confounded  with  the  black  or  brown  mustard.  The  white 
mustard,  howevw,  is  that  which  is  grown  in  our  gardens  to  use 
as  a  salad,  and  is  the  Binapis  alba ;  the  brown  mustard  being  the 
Sinapis  nigra  of  Liimeoas.  The  black  mnstard  maj  well  be  avoided 


by  the  home  farmer  who  wishes  to  keep  his  land  dean,  as  the 
seed  of  this  plant  if  allowed  to  come  to  maturity  and  fall  out 
upon  the  ground,  will  come  up  in  the  future  to  the  damage  of  the 
cereal  crops  \  i<fst^  like  charlock  seed,  it  will  remain  in  the  land 
for  an  indefinite  time  and  retain  its  ritaUty.  White  mustard, 
howerer,  is  a  much  more  harmless  and  useful  plant,  for  in  the 
event  of  its  shedding  the  seed  it  germinates  so  quickly,  and  is  so 
easily  killed  by  frost,  that  when  saved  as  a  seed  crop  but  few 
plants  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  crops  after  aoi  ofdinary 
winter.  White  mustard  will  grow  upon  all  soils  prorided  tiie 
climate  is  fayourable  ;  still,  like  most  other  green  crops,  its  luxuri- 
ance of  growth  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
In  addition  to  its  growing  upon  all  ordinafy  turnip  and  wheat 
land,  it  is  found  to  flourish  greatly  upon  peat  soils  as  well  as 
upon  Tory  tenacious  clays  if  carefully  cultivatad  acd  the  land 
made  ^ery  fine  on  the  surface,  for  a  good  tilth  like  that  nquiied 
for  turnips  is  essential  to  its  successful  cultiration. 

We  usually  sow  from  16  to  18  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre,  and  it  is 
best  to  sow  the  seed  broadcast  by  Bennett's  band  machine.  Is 
order  that  the  seed  may  all  be  buried  at  a  vegular  ^n^^  the 
ring  roller  should  go  orer  the  land  before  sowing  the  seed,  as  it 
will  then  fall  into  the  little  grooyes  made  by  the  rings  of  the 
roller.  When  ohain-hanowed  a  single  tine  the  seed  will  be  buried 
in  the  best  manner  to  insure  its  germinating  wi<^  regularity. 
It  is,  howeyer,  extremely  important  that  the  ground  should  be 
moist  at  the  time  of  sowing,  otherwise  if  the  land  is  dry  and 
cloddy  the  seed  will  remain  in  the  land  without  geiminating  xmtil 
the  weeds  gain  the  ascendancy.  The  time  of  sowing  will  yary 
according  to  circumstances,  and  may  be  done  as  the  crop  will  be 
required  from  the  1st  of  Hay  until  the  1st  of  September ;  and  if 
the  autumn  proves  mild  a  fair  crop  for  ploughing*in  may  he 
obtained,  or  for  feeding  sheep,  if  upon  dry  healthy  land  after  the 
latter  date.  This  crop  is  often  sown  instead  of  stnbble  turnips 
after  a  crop  of  wheat  or  early  oats,  and  when  cifah«r  f ed-off  or 
ploughed-in  will  forwaid  the  land  in  condition  for  a  saooeeding 
crop. 

This  subject  seems  naturally  to  be  divided  into  two  points,  first 
the  feeding  off  the  crop  by  sheep  on  the  land,  and  aeoondly  the 
ploughlng-in  the  produce  as  a  manure,  and  at  the  eame  tune 
bmothering  the  weeds  and  likewise  cleaning  the  land,  so  that  by 
the  repetition  of  the  crop  and  the  ploughing  and  tillage  con« 
sequent  upon  it  the  land  may  not  only  be  manured  but  clean 
fallowed  simultaneously.  First,  for  sheep  mustard  is  a  healthy 
food,  and  more  especially  for  ewes  in  lamb  at  the  fall  of  the  year, 
but  like  all  other  succulent  vegetable  produce  it  should  be  given 
sparingly  at  first,  and  if  in  conjunction  with  other  food  like  the 
grasses,  saintfoin,  &c.,  during  the  first  few  days  of  feeding  so 
much  the  better ;  mustard  being  of  a  pungent  nature,  it  is  well 
calculated  to  assist  in  the  digestion  of  other  food.  The  analysis 
of  the  green  plant  will  exhibit  its  nutritive  value  as  a  fodder 
plant,  and  also  that  it  competes  favourab^  with  other  green 
crops,  including  turnips,  and  is  as  follows  :— 

Nitrogenoos  cooqxrands »••• %JSi 

Heat.and  fat formera  • , 4j40 

VegaUble  fibre 4.38 

Hineral  matter ^•^.    3.04 

Vater W.80 

KWjOO 
As  this  crop  is  in  perfection  just  before  It  comes  into  bloom  it 
is  desirable  that  it  should  be  sown  at  different  times,  say  once  or 
twice  a  week,  in  order  that  it  may  be  £dd  off  in  sMMssion  ss  it 
becomes  fit  and  of  most  value,  and  in  such  acreage  as  the  number 
of  sheep  will  probably  require.  AH  green  crops  of  this  nature, 
particularly  rape,  are  very  likely  to  cause  the  she^  to  become 
hoven  or  blown  when  first  turned  into  a  fold  of  it.  Our  plan  to 
prevent  this  consists  of  letting  the  sheep  -feed  twenty  minutes 
then  drive  them  off  the  fold  for  the  same  time,  so  that  when  they 
retom  to  the  food  they  may  not  overgorge  themselves.  From  the 
time  of  sowing  mustard  will  ba  fit  for  feeding  at  the  end  of  about 
seven  weeks,  or  six  weeks  if  the  land  is  in  high  condition  or  has 
received  1  cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  at  seed  time.  This 
application  frequently  doubles  the  bulk  of  the  crop.    It  is,  how- 
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erer,  in  cnltiyation  necessarj  tbat  on  the  mixed  soiln  the  land 
flJioiud  be  fresh  in  chalk  or  lime,  for  we  recollect  once  sowing 
mustard  where  the  Swedes  had  dKd  off  with  clubbed  roots,  that 
the  mtutard  plants  died  off  in  pteciseij  the  same  manner ;  not  a 
single  pUmt  conld  be  seen  but  snffered  from  clubbed  root.  With 
r^^ard  to  the  nnmber  of  sheep  which  a  coed  crop  win  ffeed.  we 
hftve  an  iUnstration  of  it  upon  six  acres  of  land  sown  with  wnite 
mmtazd,  fonr  acres  on  the  10th  of  May  amd  the  remaining  two 
acres  on  the  16th  of  Hay,  and  on  tfas  2lBt  of  Jnne  the  crop  was 
2^  feet  high,  when  it  was  commenced  to  feed  228  sheep  and 
Beyentj  lAmb^  which  kept  them  twelve  days  in  high  and  im- 
proTinff  condition,  being  folded  upon  it  at  night,  with  only  a  bare 
lea  field  to  exercise  npon  in  the  day. 

The  second  part  of  our  subject  refers  chiefly  to  the  use  of 
mnstard  as  a  manurial  crop  ploughed-in  green,  and  at  the  same 
time  effecting  all  the  objects  of  a  fallow— that  is,  to  grow  three 
crops  in  snooession  of  an  oyerpowermg  bulk  to  keep  down  weeds, 
twitch,  and  black  gprasa ;  and  to  illustrate  the  method  of  domg  so 
we  will  state  an  actual  experiment  upon  a  field  of  stiff  poor  clay 
which  was  covered  with  twitch,  that  is  water  grass,  or  running 
glass,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  not  white-root^  couch.  It  was 
ploughed  7  inches  deep  in  the  winter,  then  scarified  3  inches  deep 
the  last  week  in  Karen,  and  after  being  well  harrowed  sown  with 
white  mnstard  seed  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  16  lbs.  per  acre,  and 
cevered-ia  by  light  harrowing.  This  crop  was  just  breaking  into 
bleom  the  last  week  in  May,  and  26  inches  high,  when  it  was 
plooghed-in  about  4  inches  deep,  and  one  hundred  bushels  of  lime 
(after  been  slaked  with  salt  and  water),  applied  per  acre.  Then 
after  one  turn  of  the  heavy  hiurows  it  was  resown  with  mustard, 
caie  being  taken  that  all  whidb  was  ploughed  in  within  the  day 
should  be  resown  on  the  same  day  it  was  ploughed,  all  being 
finished  on  the  1st  of  Uaj,  On  tne  8th  day  of  July  we  began 
ploBghing-in  6  inches  deep  this  second  cro^,  which  was  in  height 
about  46  inches.  As  to  accompUshing  this  we  had  some  ims- 
givings  at  first,  but  managed  it  well  bv  attaching  a  heavy  block 
of  wood  12  inches  wide  and  18  inches  long  drawn  by  a  chain  at- 
tached to  the  hinder  bolt  or  whippletree,  and  dragged  just  under 
the  j)lou{^  beam  a  few  inches  in  advance  of  the  coulter.  This 
farther  served  to  regulate  the  depth  of  furrow  instead  of  the 

gloarh  wheel.  We  had  also  the  usual  dra^  weight  and  chain  to 
ip  the  whole  under  the  furrow.  About  six  furrows  at  the  last 
most  be  done  by  the  horses  at  length,  or  else  the  land  horse  re- 
tazning  on  the  same  track  as  he  went  forward  ricks  and  entangles 
the  Ions  stems  so  much  together  that  they  lap  round  the  coulter 
and  choke  the  plough.  Immediately  after  the  ploughing  we  gave 
one  or  two  turns  of  the  heavy  iron  harrows,  then  resowed  the 
muataid  as  before,  the  whole  field  being  done  on  the  12th  of  July. 
The  third  crop  was  jast  coming  into  bloom  on  the  24th  of 
Angost,  and  the  length  of  the  stalks  4  feet.  This  was  ploughed- 
in  8  inches  deep  with  four  horses  at  length,  followed  by  a  two- 
rinaed  presaer  following  one  plough,  thus  gi^iog  each  furrow  a 
double  pressure. 

Xt  is  vey  important  to  consider  in  reference  to  the  ploughing-in 
of  mustara,  or  the  makinc  of  a  naked  fallow,  which  plan  is  the  least 
expensive ;  and  if  we  reason  the  number  of  ploughings,  harrow- 
iii^i,  rollings,  &c.,  required  in  each  case,  we  shall  find  the  cul- 
tivation of  mustard  involves  less  labour  than  is  required  to  keep 
the  weeds  and  twitch  down  and  cleared  off  the  huad  in  making 
the  fallow,  especially  in  a  showery  summer,  because  bv  the  growth 
of  mustard  as  above  stated  everything  of  the  weed  kind  will  be 
destroyed.  In  making  a  comparison  of  the  advantages  of  feeding- 
oflE  the  mustard  as  against  ploughing  it  in,  we  do  not  think  there 
is  much  difference,  except  that  it  is  more  difKcult  when  the  re- 
^iniiements  of  the  sheep  are  considered,  to  carry  out  the  feeding 
and  resowing  with  so  much  nicety  as  to  time  of  feeding,  Ac,  as 
in  plonghing-down  the  crop.  It  is  also  worth  consideration  as  to 
the  effect  of  ploughing-in  upon  light  soils  compared  with  heavy 
laud,  for  although  the  man  are  left  in  the  land  mav  be  the  same 
in  both  cases,  yet  the  mechanical  action  of  the  stalks  and  woody 
fibre  which  would  in  most  cases  be  a  disadvantage  to  loose  soils, 
would  prove  a  most  important  factor  in  ameliorating,  lightening, 
and  generally  improving  the  working  and  caltivation  of  all  clay 
soils. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 
ffone  Ixibour, — This  will  still  be  required  in  harvest  work  in 
the  late  districts  of  the  kingdom.  At  all  other  times  when  not  so 
engaged  the  work  attendant  upon  the  wheat  season  will  be  neces- 
sary, such  as  laying-out  the  manure  upon  the  clover  leas,  and 
nloughing  and  pressing  the  land  immediately,  for  the  longer  the 
land  lies  before  bein^  sown  or  drilled  with  wheat  the  better, 
especially  if  the  land  is  heavy  loam  or  clay.  It  will  now  be  none 
too  soon  to  begin  sowing  wheat  in  the  cold  backward  districts ; 
2  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  will  be  sufficient  at  the  first  season,  but 
hiter  on  2^  bushels  may  be  required,  whilst  at  the  latest  season, 
say  November,  3  busliels  will  be  none  too  much.  The  home 
farmer  must  this  autumn  expect  nearlv  all  his  crop  on  their  first 
showing  above  ground  to  be  attacked  oy  slugs,  and  this  will  more 
especiallT  be  the  case  when  wheat  is  sown  out  of  lea.  The  young 
plants  of  trif olium  also  will  probably  suffer ;  and  as  the  acreage 
of  this  crop  is  not  usually  laxge  it  may  be  worth  while  to  take  a 


little  extra  care  to  prevent  the  slugs  from  eating  it  off.  Lime  is 
but  little  use,  because  a  slight  shower  washes  it  off.  The  best 
plan  is  to  cany  a  cartload  or  two  of  cabbage  leaves  or  the  leaves  of 
turnips,  Swedes,  or  any  vegetable  leaves,  and  spread  over  the  field. 
The  slugs  are  sure  to  take  shelter  under  the  leaves  at  night  timSi 
and  early  in  the  morning  women  or  boys  may  pick  off  the  slugs 
and  carry  them  away,  and  pursue  the  same  ^an  the  following 
morning.  This  is  the  only  effectual  ^lan  to  destroy  slugs,  and  in 
a  crop  of  so  much  value  as  trifolium  it  may  be  made  to  answer  a 
good  purpose,  and  so  it  may  upon  lea  wheat  if  people  can  be  found 
to  do  it.  as  it  is  only  a  question  of  labour.  The  outside  and  decay- 
ing yellow  leaves  of  cabbages.  Ac,  may  be  taken  without  injui^ 
to  the  crop  for  this  purpose.  Now  the  seed  time  has  arrived  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  the  varieties  of  wheat  to  be  sown.  The 
home  farmer  who  has  had  experience  wUl  have  noticed  those 
varieties  which  suit  the  soil  best  under  his  management ;  but  to 
those  without  much  experience  requiring  seed  wheat  for  cold  and 
heavy  loams  we  find  the  Golden  Drop  and  Nursery,  both  red 
wheats,  stand  the  winter  well,  even  in  elevated  and  exposed  situ- 
ations, and  in  case  of  loss  of  plant  they  are  sure  to  tiller  well  and 
make  up  deficiencies.  Upon  light  and  friable  soils  in  a  mild 
climate,  like  most  of  the  southern  and  eastern  counties,  we  recom- 
mend Morton's  Red  Straw,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Essex  Rough 
Chaff.  These  are  all  white  wheats  of  good  quality,  but  the  latter 
variety  is  the  best  and  most  prolific  upon  land  in  the  highest  con- 
dition, as  it  is  very  short  in  the  straw  and  scarcely  ever  becomes 
lodgea  or  laid ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the  best  ^ins  fot 
the  miller.  The  season  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  expect  to  carry  out  autumn  cleaning  of  the  stubbles 
preparatoiy  for  roots  next  year,  and  in  consequence  all  attention 
will  be  required  to  be  given  to  sowing  the  rye,  vetches,  d^o.,  and 
the  wheat  land. 

Hand  Labour. — The  younr  plants  of  cabbage  will  now  be  strong 
enough  to  set  out  for  an  eany  crop  in  the  spring.  The  remnants 
of  the  phmts  of  Thousand-headed  cabbage  may  be  planted  out  in 
some  fresh-ploughed  stubble  land  to  furnish  food  for  sheep  in  the 
spring,  for  although  these  plants  may  be  rough  and  long-stemmed 
th^  are  sure  to  live  if  planted  now,  and  wul  give  abundance  of 
spnnr  food,  and  they  may  be  x>loughed-in  at  little  expense,  much 
less  than  by  planting  with  the  setting  stick.  The  harvest  being 
so  late  there  will  still  be  some  ricks  to  be  thatched  and  trimmed. 
The  straw  ricks  also  should  be  carefully  thatched,  and  if  the  straw 
is  required  for  feeding  cattle  the  straw  should  be  spiced  whilst 
buildmg  the  rick.  This  will  be  more  particularly  required  if  the 
straw  is  intended  to  be  used  for  feeding  sheep,  as  much  of  it  this 
year  will  be  no  doubt,  the  hay  having  been  got  up  so  badly.  The 
dairy  cows  have  done  badly  lately  where  they  have  d^>ended  upon 
grass  food  only,  for  we  know  several  dairies  which  ror  six  weeks 
past  have  not  furnished  so  much  milk  to  be  sent  to  London  this 
year  by  from  40  to  60  gallons  per  day  as  they  did  the  year  before, 
and  it  is  just  such  seasons  as  tnis  w£en  it  answers  a  good  purpose 
to  give  the  cows  cake,  maize,  cracked  beans,  or  millers'  ofl^  in 
addition  to  the  grass  tney  may  get  in  the  pastures.  The  time  is 
now  arrived,  too,  when  we  must  expect  the  nights  to  be  cold ;  and 
as  the  pastures  will  be  wet  lying  for  the  weaned  calves  we  recom- 
mend, therefore,  that  the^  should  be  taken  to  a  dry  paddock  with 
hovel  attached  at  night  tune,  or  else  into  a  yard  and  dry  shed,  and 
receive  some  arUficial  food  mixed  with  hay  chaff.  For  very  youns 
calves  at  the  time  of  weanin|^  we  must  call  attention  to  Bewick's 
'*  Farina,"  an  article  just  coming  into  use,  and  highly  recommended; 
requires  no  boiling,  is  a  perfect  food  for  calves  and  young  stock, 
and  a  complete  substitute  for  milk.  This  is  sold  bv  T.  Bewick 
and  Co.,  Bedford.  The  price  is  25*.  per  cwt.,  with  full  directions 
for  use,  and  we  say  to  the  home  farmer,  G-ive  it  a  trial.  In  buying 
in  store  cattle  for  winter  feeding  in  yards  or  boxes  we  bee  to 
suggest  that  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  policy  of  another  man, 
as  our  importations  are  likely  to  depress  the  value  of  fat  beef. 
That  is  to  buy  in  good  shorthomed  milch  oows  witii  calves  at  foot 
and  give  them  the  usual  allowance  of  food  for  fattening  an  ox, 
keep  them  in  the  stalls  in  the  same  way,  and  sell  milk  or  feed 
calves  for  veal  as  may  be  meet  convenient. 

THE  HEMEL  HEMPSTEAD  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  second  Hemel  Hempstead  Poultxy  Show  took  place  on  the 
Ist  and  2nd  inst.  It  was  not  so  well  favoured  by  the  weather  as 
the  first  Show  last  year  j  still,  in  spite  of  heavy  showers,  it  was 
well  attended,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  seemed  interested 
in  the  event.  Not  the  least  attraction  was  the  great  incubator 
tournament,  on  which  we  comment  elsewhere.  There  were,  too, 
many  good  and  useful  poultry  appliances  on  view ;  travelling 
baskets,  artificial  mothers,  Pigeon  feeding  boxes,  Ac.  The  local 
poultry  and  Kgeon  classes  occupied  one  immense  marquee,  and 
attracted  much  attention.  We  thoroughly  approve  of  this  arrange- 
ment, and  believe  that  if  it  were  more  thoroughly  carried  at  ail 
country  shows  somethiuff  would  really  be  done  towards  improv- 
ing the  breed  of  poultry  m  the  country  and  encouragicg  its  culti- 
vation. Many  of  the  local  eidiibits  showed  great  merit.  The 
finest  bird  in  that  section,  which  this  year  was  confined  to  birds 
of  the  year  was  undoubtedly  the  Crtve  pullet  to  which  the 
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fiye-guinea  cup  was  awardecL  Brahmaa,  Dorkings,  and  Game 
Bantams  were  all  good  classes,  and  the  Ducks  magmfioent,  eeped- 
ally  the  first-prize  Pekins.  We  do  not  like  the  sTstem  of  cockerels 
and  pullets  competmg  singly  against  each  oUier  ;  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  compare  their  respectiye  merits  fairly,  and  a  judge 
is  much  tempted  to  allot  prizes  alternately  to  Uie  two  sexes. 
When  noticing  the  Hemel  Hempstead  schedule  we  attempted  to 
describe  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  allotting  honorary  prizes 
to  the  yarious  sub-yarieties  in  one  class.  As  far  as  we  could  see 
it  was  not  carried  out  by  all  the  judges,  and  we  doubt  if  it  worked 
weU.  The  honorary  prizes  were  not  printed  in  the  list,  and  con- 
sequently in  some  of  the  classes  few  pens  seem  to  haye  been 
noticed,  m  which  the  Judge  wished  many  to  be  distinguished  by 
these  honorary  cards. 

Dorkings  came  first  in  the  open  classes,  and  a  noble  Dark 
cockerel  mdeed  was  first  on  the  list.  He  had  come  all  the  way 
from  Ireland,  and  had  borne  his  journey  well.  Second  anoUier 
good  bird  ;  his  equal  in  points,  though  not  in  size.  There  were 
many  fine  pullets  among  the  Darks,  but  nearly  all  too  dark  in 
feet.  A  beautiful  silyery  cockerel  was  first  in  the  Any  other 
variety  Dorking  class,  and  a  forward  White  second. 

Cochins  were  not  strikingly  good.  The  first  Buff,  a  pullet,  was 
admirable  in  shape ;  and  the  second,  a  oockerel,  handsome  too. 
Partridge  were  better  than  White.  First  a  cockerel,  and  second  a 
well-pencilled  pullet. 

Brahffuu  Were  far  better  than  the  Cochins.  In  Lights  first  and 
second  were  two  fine  cockerels,  the  first  magnificent  m  shape.  In 
Darks  pullete  carried  off  the  palm.  First  a  grand  bird  m  form, 
and  beautiful  in  pencilling. 

Game  made  small  classes.  The  Piles  were  much  better  than  the 
Reds.    The  first  Pile  cockerel  was  extremely  forward  and  good. 

Hamburghs  two  fair  classes.  In  that  for  (Jolden  of  both  kinds 
nearly  every  pen  was  up  to  a  good  average.  A  pencilled  cockerel 
was  first,  a  pullet  ditto  second,  and  a  spangled  pullet  third.  The 
Buyer  class  was  small.  All  the  prizes  went  to  Spangles.  There 
certainly  is  a  great  opemng  in  the  south  of  England  for  Silver- 
pencils.  We  were  glad  to  learn  from  the  Judge  of  these  classes 
(Mr.  0.  E.  Cresswell)  that  he  considered  them  very  honestly 
shown.  It  certainly  is  something  to  hear  of  two  classes  of  Ham- 
burghs  all  with  natural  combs. 

Polands.—Aa  usual  m  these  days  Silvers  were  ahead.  First  a 
beautiful  pullet,  second  a  fine  cockerel ;  a  Golden  pullet  came  in 
third.  Two  White-crested  Black  cockerels  were  shown,  but  were 
better  m  crest  than  carriage.  Several  Padua  Chamois  put  in  an 
appearance,  but  the  best  unfortunately  were  sent  in  pairs  instead 
of  singly.  "^  '^ 

Spanish  were  not  remarkable  beyond  the  first-prize  cockerel, 
which  had  a  face  of  beautiful  texture. 

Houdans.—The  cockerels  of  this  breed  seem  deteriorating.  We 
saw  no  good  one  in  the  Show.  First  and  second  were  really  fine 
pullets.  "^ 

Creve-CcBurs.— Some  fine  and  massive  birds  were  shown.  The  first 
cockerel  was  specially  jgood,  and  a  fine  and  cheap  pullet  second. 

Leghorns  were  one  of  the  best  classes.  Their  admirers  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  great  improvement  now  to  be  seen  in  both 
v^eties.  A  White  cockerel  was  first,  a  Brown  pullet  second,  and 
a  White  pullet  third ;  all  super-excellent  birds. 

Andahtsiansj  too,  made  a  good  class.  The  firet  cockerel  was 
easily  ahead ;  second  a  pullet,  too  dark  in  hackle  to  please  some 
fanciers  ;  third  a  younger  but  very  fine  cockerel. 

Anv  <^h^r  Variety  was  a  remarkable  chws  for  its  size.  The  Judge 
awarded  five  instead  of  three  prizes,  as  he  was  empowered  to  do 
by  the  rules.  First  was  a  beautiful  Black  Minorca  cockerel,  equal 
second  were  a  nice  Black  Hamburgh  cockerel  and  a  La  Fl*che 
co^erel,  equal  third  a  Black  Hamburgh  pullet  and  a  Malay  pullet. 

-BantoTO*.— The  Game  Bantams  were  only  fair.  The  firet  Black 
Beds  were  slim  and  good  in  style.  In  the  Variety  class  Golden 
Bebrighte  were  firet,  nicely  marked,  but  too  large,  as  nearly  all 
Bebnghts  ore  now-a-days  j  nice  Black  Rose-combed  were  second, 
and  Silver  Sebrights  th&d. 

Dtici*.— The  firet  prize  in  the  class  for  the  larger  varieties  of 
Uuolw  was  firet  awarded  to  a  grand  pair  of  Rouens :  the^iake 
certainly  had  a  very  suspicious  look  about  his  wings.  A  protest 
was  lodged  against  the  award  and  was  sustained.  The  firet  prize  then 
went  to  a  grand  ^ir  of  Aylesburys  j  second  to  Pekins ;  and  third 


fint-prise  bird.    The  Variety  dass  was  small  and  contained  nothing 
remarkable. 

The  Judges  were  ,as  follows  : — In  the  open  poultry  dasaes  Mr. 
0.  E.  Cresswell  judged  the  Dorkings,  Cochins.  Hamburghs,  Polish, 
and  Any  other  Variety ;  Mr.  S.  Matthews  tne  Game  and  Game 
Bantams ;  and  Mr.  Leno  the  remainder.  Mr,  Esquilant  took  all 
the  open  classes  of  Pigeons.  The  local  poultry  classes  were  judged 
by  Mr.  T.  C.  Bumell,  Rev.  G.  Raynor,  and  m.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier. 
Mr.  T.  Bumell  and  Mr.  Tegetmeier  judged  the  local  Pigeons. 


len  third. 

Piyeow.— Considering  the  time  of  year  the  show  of  Pigeons  was 
good,  uiough  the  great  feature  of  the  Show  is  the  poultry.  A 
grand  Black  Carrier  was  passed  by,  we  suppose  because  the  Judge 
thought  him  not  honestly  shown.  The  firet  Dun  Carrier  was  a 
noble  bird  with  beautiful  beak  wattle.  In  Pouters  a  capital  White 
«ime  m  first ;  Short-faced  Tumblere  were  good,  the  winners  all 
Almonds.  Barbs  were  few  but  good.  Two  good  Yellow  Jacobins 
came  in  firet  and  second,  well  ahead  of  the  rest.  Fantails  neither 
deserved  or  received  any  prizes.  Turbits  were  about  the  best 
claas  i  the  firet  Blue  and  second  Red,  such  birds  as  might  win  any- 
where. We  rather  preferred  the  second  Blue  Dragoon  to  its  owner's 


THE  INCUBATOR  CONTEST  AT  HEMEL 

HEMPSTEAD. 

We  give  elsewhere  the  result  of  the  second  great  oonteei  of 
inoubaton  at  Hemel  Hempstead.  It  is  about  a  year  and  a  half 
since  the  promoters  of  this  Show  announced  that  in  connection 
with  their  show  of  poultry  in  the  autumn  of  1878  a  grand  contest 
of  incubatora  would  be  held.  The  resolve  was  a  most  patri<ytie 
one,  intended  to  prove  in  the  firet  instance  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Hertfordshire,  and  secondly  for  that  of  poultry  breeden 
m  general,  if  there  were  any  incubator  which  could  really  oe  tmsfced 
to  without  any  excessive  amount  of  care  to  do  the  work  of  hens, 
and  If  so  which  of  the  many  machines  was  the  most  reliable  and 
most  easily  managed.  The  prize  offered  for  the  best  (£25)  was 
such  as  could  not  fail  to  secure  the  entry  of  any  incubator  worthy 
of  notice.  From  time  to  time  there  has  been  considerable  but 
fitful  interest  excited  in  artificial  incubation.  We  can  remember 
several  incubaton  being  brought  out  about  twelve  years  ago ;  we 
tried  two,  but  after  infinite  pains  and  trouble  taken  found  the 
result  most  unsatisfactory,  and  we  believe  that  nearly  everyone 
gave  them  up^  as  we  did  ounelves,  in  disgust.  The  fact,  however, 
remained  indisputable,  though  not  well  known,  that  at  yarious 
times,  some  very  remote,  and  in  many  countries  artificial  incuba- 
tion had  been  successfully  carried-on  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  at 
this  day  the  Chinese  carry  it  on.  Some  time  ago  we  translated 
several  chaptere  of  Reaumur's  old  book  on  the  subject,  in  which  he 
relates  various  experiments,  some  of  which  ended  in  success,  made 
under  very  various  circumstances  in  France.  If  in  such  primitive 
days  care  and  observation  could  overcome  all  difficulties  connected 
with  the  art,  why  in  these  times  of  scientific  progress  should  they 
not  be  easily  surmounted  ?  The  question  probably  occurred  to 
many,  and  hence  several  fresh  inventions  in  the  way  of  incubaton 
came  out.  and  were  quickly  followed  by  a  new  revival  of  intezeet 
in  the  suoject. 

This  great  contest  was  arranged  most  opportunely,  and  was.  as 
we  believe,  most  admirably  and  fairly  earned  out.  Our  readen 
probably  remember  its  conditions  and  method :  each  exhibitor  of 
an  incubator  had  to  send  his  machine  with  full  directions  for  its 
management.  They  were  placed  under  the  care  of  an  impartial 
and  intelligent  pereon  in  a  building  to  which  some  of  the  manag- 
ing committee  alone  had  access,  and  the  incubator  which  in  twen^- 
one  days  precisely  hatched  out  the  greatest  per-centage  of  chickens 
from  the  rertile  eggs  in  it  was  the  winner.  The  prize  was  awarded 
to  Christy's,  whica  was  far  ahead  of  the  other  competing  machines. 
This  incubator  is  on  an  entirely  different  principle  to  all  those 
generally  known  before.  How  far  it  is  an  original  invention  we 
do  not  pretend  to  say,  for  there  are  French  incubaton  on  the  same 
principle.  Its  peculiarity  is  that  no  lamp  is  required  for  it  at  all ; 
it  is  heated  by  hot  water,  and  twice  a  day  a  certain  amount  of 
water  is  drawn  off  from  its  cistern,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
boiling  water  added.  The  method  seems  a  simple  one  and  com- 
mendable. Unfortunately  the  unsuccessful  exhibitore  did  not 
bear  their  defeat  so  philosophically  or  so  TOod-humouredly  as 
could  have  been  hoped.  They  grumbled  at  the  way  in  which  the 
contest  had  been  arranged — viz.,  at  the  management  of  the  incu- 
baton by  one  impartial  penon,  and  consider  that  they  ought  eadi 
to  have  superintended  their  own.  One  indeed,  or  rather  we  believe 
his  agent,  went  so  far  as  to  impute  partiality  if  not  dishonesty  to 
the  manage  of  the  contest  ana  to  some  of  the  chief  promoten  of 
the  Show.  The  mode  of  competition  had  been  carefully  arranged 
after  much  consultation,  and  the  result  had  not  been  doubtful ;  so 
for  our  own  part  we  snould  have  been  inclined  to  rest  content 
with  its  results,  and  leave  the  grumbling  exhibitore  to  improve 
their  imperfect  machines  to  their  own  perfect  satisfaction,  vt  not 
to  that  of  the  public.  However,  the  energetic  people  of  Hemel 
Hempstead  decided  to  give  them  another  chance,  and  offered 
another  prize,  this  time  £10,  for  the  best  incubator.  The  method 
of  contest  was  this  year  varied ;  each  exhibitor  was  allowed  to 
manage  his  own  incubator  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  who  competed  last  year.  The  keys  of  the  building  in 
which  the  contest  was  held  were  given  to  one  responsible  person, 
and  the  various  exhibitore  were  a£nitted  at  stated  times  to  attend 
to  their  incubaton. 

The  result  which  we  giye  elsewhere  shows  two  facts : — Ist, 
That  under  these  altered  conditions  of  competition  one  of  Christy's 
incubaton  again  has  won  the  fint  prize.  2nd,  That  there  is  a 
great  general  improyement  in  the  average  number  of  chickens 
hatchM  from  the  machines  collectively,  one  of  which  alone  failed 
altogether  from  some  difficulty  with  the  management  of  the  gas. 
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This  result  seems  to  ns  rery  satisfactory,  for  the  obrious  oonclu- 
non  from  it  Is  that  there  is  one  incubator  in  which  considerable 
reliance  can  be  placed,  for  we  understand  that  it  was  managed  by 
a  local  person  who  knew  nothing  of  incubators  before,  and  not  by 
any  expert  specially  sent  down,  and  also  that  there  are  scTcral 
others  which  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  made  practically  useful, 
though  at  present  their  working  is  not  so  simple  or  their  results 
quite  so  startling. 

We  reffret  to  learn  that  the  unsuccessful  exhibitors  a^ain  refuse 
to  take  defeat  gracefully,  and  soon  after  the  termination  of  the 
contest  addressed  something  like  a  collective  protest  against  its 
management  to  the  authorities ;  one  eyen  went  so  far  as  to  make 
grave  imputations  against  some  person  or  persons  whom  he  did 
not  name.    We  trust  that  ere  this  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
may  bare  calmed  down,  and  that  the  protestors  in  a  calmer  frame 
of  mind  may  have  withdrawn  their  objections.    The  Committee  of 
the  Hemel  Hempstead  Show  have  been  most  spirited  and  most 
publio-sjiirited  in  originating  and  in  twice  carrying  out  so  interesting 
an  experiment.    They  have  quite  effected  their  object,  and  conse- 
quently, we  belieye,  there  is  uttle  chance  of  another  contest  taking 
|»Iace.    That  a  wide  circle  of  poultry  fanciers  and  Game  breeders 
IS  heartily  obliged  to  them  for  what  they  have  done  we  have  much 
reason  to  know. — 0. 


VABIETIES. 


The  Dalrr  Show,  which  will  take  place  in  the  third  week 
of  this  month  in  London,  will  be  attended  in  a  prominent  manner 
by  German  dairy  producers.  The  "  Milchwirthschaf  tliche  Y erein  " 
has  taken  the  management  in  hand — about  140  entries  in  the 
claaeee  of  butter  and  cheese  have  been  made.  In  latter  years  in 
Germany  very  much  has  been  done  for  the  development  of  the 
dairr  and  improvement  in  the  butter  and  cheese  making,  and  the 
comme  show  wUl  be  an  occasion  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  tne  results  obtained. 

Kk.  H.  M.  Jkitkiks,  Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural 

Society  of  England,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Commissioner 
in  chai]ge  of  the  reports  to  be  made  upon  European  agriculture. 
He  will  be  assisted  in  the  necessao^  mvestigations  by  Mr.  C.  L. 
Sutherland  of  Coombe,  Crordon.  Mr.  Jenkins  has  already  com- 
menced his  inquiries  in  Holland,  and  Mr.  Sutherland  has  started 
for  Paris,  with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the  corn-growing  districts  of 
France. 

The  second  great  contest  of  incubators  held  at  Hemel 
ipstead  was  brought  to  a  close  at  noon  on  Wednesday. 
Octooer  Ist,  when  the  first  prize  was  again  awarded  to  one  of 
Ghzisty's  incubators.  The  analysis  of  the  working  of  the  various 
incnbatoiB  is  as  follows  : — 
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The  PrairU  Farmer  states,   that  for  the  week   ending 

August  80th,  tluare  were  shipped  from  Atlantic  ports  4,500,000 
bushelB  of  wheat.  Eor  the  six  weeks  ending  August  80th,  the 
exports  of  wheat  exceeded  those  for  a  corresponding  period  last 
ycu-  by  9,970,000  bushels. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  another  poultry 

£uicler.  Dr.  Euieridge  of  Bromyard,  which  took  place  somewhat 
iQddenlj  on  Friday  evening  26th  ult.  Br.  Etheridge  was  well 
blown  as  a  fancier  of  Gkime,  and  some  of  his  chickens,  which  were 
tctoally  at  the  time  of  his  death  at  the  Worcester  Show,  were  very 
iiemaricable  and  promising. 

A  BSPORT  from  New  York  published  in  the  Toronto  MaU 

states  that  the  export  of  dressed  meat  to  the  English  market,  which 
i^Gached  large  proportions  two  years  ago^  but  was  temporarily 
^tepended  in  consequence  of  the  increasme  shipments  of  live 
Cattle,  is  about  to  be  revived  on  an  extended  scale.  The  action 
^QcentlT  taken  hj  the  British  Government  to  check  the  exportation 
Of  cattle  from  this  country  has  produced  its  natural  effect  Large 
dealers  in  cattle  and  beef  have  given  up  exporting  live  cattle  and 
^gain  turned  Uieir  attention  to  the  export  trade  in  dressed  beef, 
%nd  a  new  system  of  refrigerating  is  being  put  into  action, 
thereby  the  necessity  of  using  ice  on  board  the  steamships  will  be 
^one  away  with.  It  has  been  found,  through  numerous  trials  in 
Exporting  meats,  that  they  must  not  be  frozen^ut  only  kept  at  a 
temperature  which  will  delay  decomposition.  The  new  system  is 
aaid  to  be  perfection.  The  cooling  process  is  produced  by  means 
of  compressed  air,  which  can,  if  necessary,  be  reduced  in  tempera- 
ture even  below  zero.    It  is  expected  the  fresh  meat  trade  to 


Great  Britain  can  be  revived  to  its  former  magnitude,  and  even 
exceed  it. 

THE  TBEATMENT  OF  FOUL  BROOD. 
{Continued  from  page  282.) 

Tbs  great  importance  of  the  question  of  foul  brood  and  the 
urgency  with  which  remedies  are  called  for  has  been  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  letters  I  have  received  since  I  have  addressed 
myself  to  its  consideration  in  the  columns  of  this  Journal.    After 
giving,  by  Mr.  Cowan*s  kind  permission,  his  plan  of  operations  I 
promised  to  say  something  of  the  method  I  had  adopted,  and  by 
which  success  of  a  very  marked  kind  had  been  obtained;  but 
before  enterin|f  upon  this  it  may  be  interesting  to  speculate  as  to 
the  reason  sahcylie  acid  effects  a  cure,  and  as  to  how  far  it  may 
be  employed  to  ward  off  a  chance  attack  without  injury  to  the 
bees.   .Salicylic  acid  has  been  found  to  act  upon  the  human  sys- 
tem  as  a  retarder  of  oxidation ;  in  simple  words  it  rednces  the 
rate  at  which  waste  goes  on  in  the  body,  but  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence it  lowers  vital  action  and  interferes  with  the  production 
of  animal  heat.    Carbonic  acid  is  given  off  in  reduced  amount  by 
an  animal  to  whom  a  laree  dose  of  salicylic  acid  has  been  ad- 
ministered.   Now  it  is  w^  known  that  the  growth  of  fungi  is 
always  attended  with  the  production  of  carminic  acid,  so  it  is 
perhaps  probable  that  salicylic  acid  is  a  fungicide,  as  Cork  calls 
it,  or  an  enemy  to  fungoid  me,  because  it  arrests  that  very  pro- 
cess which  is  a  vital  action  of  the  fungus.    If  this  be  true,  or  even 
if  it  be  not,  we  now  see  that  perhaps  some  disadvantage  may 
arise  foom  an  excessive  use  of  the  remedy.    I  note  this  b^nse  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  testify  to  feeding  continually,  with  no 
obs^able  bad  effect,  with  food  containing  four  or  five  times  as 
much  acid  as  Mr.  Cowan  recommends ;  and  as  his  strength  was 
curative,  of  which  we  have  his  evidence,  we  see  that  it  is  safe  to 
use  even  more  of  the  remedy  than  is  demanded  by  the  disease 
without  appreciable  injury  to  the  patients.    Mr.  Cowan's  mix- 
ture (see  last  issue)  for  sprajring  combs  and  painting  hives  is 
about  one-eightieth  part  by  weight  salicylic  acid  ;  while  Mr.  Hil- 
bert  effected  an  absolute  cure  by  spraymg  with  a  mixture  con- 
taining one  part  of  the  remedy  in  160  water ;  and  Muth,  who  first 
sngffested  borax  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  salicylic  acid  more 
soluble,  used  a  mixture  consisting  of  one  of  uie  latter  diffused  in 
sixty  of  water. 

In  treating  an  infected  hive  it  should  be  remembered  that  cut- 
ting out  the  combe  dotted  with  dead  grubs  and  then  allowing  the 
bees  to  build  again  not  only  does  not  remove  the  infection  but  it 
weakens  the  stock.  This  plan,  which  is  the  one  expedient  of  some 
who  should  know  better,  is  about  as  intelligent  as  would  be  cut- 
ting off  a  man's  leg  to  cure  him  of  scarlet  rover.  The  honey  left 
to  the  bees  has  been  dusted  by  the  spores  before  it  was  sealed, 
and  Uiere  these  remain  to  be  given  m  the  pap  the  nurses  are 
always  dispensing  to  the  wanmig  babies.  The  disease  is  thus 
left  to  establish  itself  anew,  giving  more  work  to  the  exciser  of 
combs,  till  the  poor  colony  dies  of  disease  and  the  doctor.  When 
combs  are  in  a  yery  decomposed  condition  they  may  have  to  be  taken 
away ;  but  I  do  not  belieye,  rather  I  haye  not  found,  this  step  to  be 
generally  necessary.  It  is  in  my  opinion  far  more  necessary  to 
remove  the  store ;  for,  supposing  the  honey  to  carry  no  infection, 
it  is  at  least  the  means  of  preventinff  our  remedy  being  given  to 
the  grubs.  Bemove  the  store  and  feed  with  syrup  containing 
salicylic  add,  and  the  bees  themselves  in  nourishing  their  progenj 
become  the  dispensers  of  the  drugs  we  have  provided.  While  this 
feeding  is  going  forward  we  periodically,  about  every  three  days 
at  first,  inspect  the  hiye.  and  lifting  out  the  combs  singly,  we  open 
with  •  peiumife  all  oeUs  supposed  to  be  diseased.  The  spray- 
producer  is  then  called  into  phiy,  and  the  fiuid  for  this  spray  I 
always  use  as  hot  as  possible,  ror  if  it  were  boi  ing  in  the  vessel 
it  comes  out  in  so  fine  a  rain  'that  evaporation  immediately  cools 
it  completeh^. 

The  apparatus  which  has  carried  me  through  all  the  treatment 
necessary  for  many  cures  is  Maw's  shilling  scent-diffuser,  consist- 
ing of  an  indiarubber  ball,  a  small  bottle  with  screw  neck,  and  the 
necessary  tube  adjustment.  The  bees  are  chilled  and  tightly  grip 
the  comb,  but  they  quickly  recover  when  the  hive  is  shut.  The 
next  inspection  sees  the  before-explained  process  repeated ;  other 
oells  are  opened^  all  are  sprayed,  and  thus  in  a  few  times  no  cell 
in  the  hive  but  nas  received  some  of  our  fungicide  and  the  disease 
succumbs.  In  milder  cases  no  more  than  tms  will  be  needed,  but 
in  neelected  ones  the  worst  broodcombs  had  better  be  replaced 
and  the  hive  changed,  the  old  one  being  thoroughly  washed  with 
strong  salicylicatea  solution.  The  idea  that  the  queen  should  be 
removed  to  stop  the  production  of  brood  and  give  the  bees  time 
to  clean  the  combs  is  not,  now  at  least,  to  be  entertained.  Where 
foul  brood  exists  in  any  hive  in  the  apiary  none  are  safe,  and 
most  are  in  all  probabihty  already  tainted,  so  that  feeding  with 
salicylicated  syrup  is  at  all  times  desirable.  My  iiractice,  as  I 
stat^  previously,  has  been  to  give  about  thirty  grains — a  small 
teaspoonful— of  add  with  each  14  lbs.  of  sugar  made  into  syrup, 
Mr.  Cowan  using  only  eight  grains  for  the  same  amount ;  and 
from  ray  lareer  quantity  no  hs^  symptoms  hare  arisen,  while  no 
trace  of  foul  b  cod  has  appeared  in  any  hive  for  two  seasons 
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The  Ber.  G.  Baynor  lately  informed  me  that  he  thus  always  added 
ealiojlic  acid  to  all  food  given  in  his  apia^,  and  that  he  nas  had 
perfect  immunity  from  any  attack.  This  medicated  syrap  is 
simply  made  hy  adding  to  the  sngax  and  water  as  it  is  heating  on 
the  fire  the  required  quantity  of  salicylic  acid,  to  which  previously 
ahont  a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  powdered  homz  has  heen  added. 
America  with  its  large  apianes  would  have  suffered  awfully 
from  the  ravages  of  this  enemy  had  it  not  been  for  treatment,  but 
the  intelligent  apiarians  of  that  country  have  so  well  fought  the 
disease  that  it  is  disappearing  from  amongst  them.  Bo  let  it  be 
wiUi  us.  Our  neighbours  the  Germans  have  found  us  a  remedy  : 
let  us  use  it  and  spread  its  fame  abroad  until  foul  brood  shall 
become  a  cnxiosity.— Fuank  B.  Chtohtijb,  Avmiite  Sous$y  Acton, 

HEMEL  HEMPSrEAD  BEE  SHOW. 

Of  the  county  assadatioos  boao  are  atronger  than  that  of  Hert- 
loidshire,  althoof^  it  was  called  into  ezistenoe  last  year  only. 
The  wonderful  energr  and  self^aacrifioe  of  its  Hon.  Sec,  the  Bev. 
Herbert  Feel,  is  no  doubt  in  laig^  part  the  reason  of  its  rapid 
growth,  enabling  it  t^ns  early  to  orsaaise  and  successfully  carry 
uirough  such  an  exhibition  as  it  held  in  the  Bary  Grounds,  Hemel 
Hempstead,  October  Ist  and  2nd. 

The  schedule  comprised  fifteen  clasBes,  whioh  were  generally 
well  filled :  and  indeed  in  honey  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
English  exhibits  were  the  beet  this  year  of  disappointmeat  pro- 
duiwd.  It  was  highly  gratifying  to  those  who  are  at  so  maoh 
pains  to  spread  a  bettSsr  Knowledge  of  lat&onal  bee  culture  to  find 
no  less  than  nine  men  of  the  county  entering  the  competition  in 
bee-driving— ie.,  if  one  may  be  reokoned  as  a  man  whose  age 
appeared  to  be  about  thirteen.  Bo  creditably,  too,  did  these 
acquit  themselves  that  the  winner  ran  nack  and  neck  with  the 
best  in  a  similar  oompetition  open  to  all  England.  The  Bey.  G. 
Baynor,  and  Messrs.  Cowan,  OfaeshiTe,  Tegetmeier,  and  l£artin 
acted  as  Judges,  and  appeared  to  give  general  satismction.  Bees 
call  for  no  special  remark,  except  that  Mr.  Abbott's  lignriaas  were 
well  marked  and  Messrs.  Keinbouxs'  Hungarians  distinct.  In 
Class  8,  for  the  most  complete  hire  on  moreable-oomb  principles, 
there  were  twelve  entries.  Messrs.  Hooker  and  Abbott  were  plaota 
firet  and  seeond  as  at  Esosington  and  for  the  hives  then  snown. 
and  which  were  than  described  m  these  columne.  The  crates  ot 
sections  of  both  have  been  slightly  improved,  Mr.  Hooker's  beiag 
to  our  midd  ^e  moat  oOnirament  of  any  jet  seen.  Mr.  Abbott 
has  not  yet  added  sepaaaton,  without  which  seotioas  eanaot  be 
used  to  advanta^,  since  their  combs  will  never  be  straight  enough 
to  admit  of  ^lasmg.  Mr.  Clapp  takes  thinl  honoan  with  a  good 
hive.  Mr.  Pioton  and  Mr.  IraikHn  appear  as  local  recruits  to  the 
ranks  of  hive^makera.  The SEahibit  of  the  first  is  well  made;  that 
of  the  second  is  too  fitncifal  to  be  nsefnl,  while  ilB  stand  is  far  too 
small  for  safety.  CHass  4,  oottagers'  bar^faflse  hive,  price  limited 
to  108. — ^Mr.  Fnggle  again  first  with  splendid  value  for  money. 
Mr.  Baldwin  second,  and  Messrs.  Abbott  third,  the  exhibit  of  the 
latter  being  weakest  in  its  sections,  which  are  rickety  and  would 
plague  the  most  skilful  opesator.  In  Class  6,  stnw  hive  with 
moYeable  combs,  Mr.  Heighboar  first.  We  pref erzed  Mr.  Abbott's, 
but  this  did  not  oanfacm  aceaxately  to  the  schedale. 

Class  6,  section  crates.  Mr.  Bteel  first  with  a  crate  with  tight- 
ening slides  and  separatois,  an  arxangemsnt  good  and  cheap,  out 
not  equal  to  parallel  wedges,  whieh  strangely  no  one  shows  except 
Mr.  Hooker.  Second.  Messrs.  Neighbour  with  qu6en<^ckiderand 
separatora.  Mr.  Abbott  third  with  sections,  cheap,  but  again 
without  separatora. 

In  ClasB  7,  extractor,  Mr.  Watson  won  with  a  good  useful 
machine  now  well  known,  "  The  Little  Wonder  "  ooauag  second, 
while  third  place  is  given  to  an  evident  copy  of  No.  2.  Mr.  Steele 
exhibits,  but  his  extractor  has  been  made  m  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  centrifugal  force,  which  the  Judges  in  this  class  (Mr.  T.  W. 
Cowan  was  of  the  number)  as  scientific  men  spotted  of  course,, 
and  justly  left  the  extractor  out  of  the  oompetition. 

In  sections  of  honey  many  fell  behind,  not  because  the  year  has 
been  bad,  but  because  they  naye  not  ret  Isazned  the  art  of  seetion- 
produciuff.  Clearly  the  sepaiator  u  as  yet  unknown  in  more 
apiaries  than  one  from  which  seoti<ms  went  to  Hemel  Hempstead. 
In  the  All-comers'  class  Mr.  Cheshire  stood  first  with  sections  of 
great  beauty.  Class  9,  HertftMnkhire  section,  Mr.  S.  Thome  first 
and  second.  Miss  Geyton  thnd ;  Bev.  H.  W.  Hodgson  and  B. 
Gulston  highly  commendad.  Class  10,  smgle  sectioiis,  S.  Thome 
first  and  second,  M&bs  Gaycon  third  ;  G.  freeman  and  E.  Gulston 
highly  commended.  Class  10a,  all  comers,  Messrs.  Neighbour  first, 
Mr.  Cheshire  second.  Class  II,  extracted  honey,  Mr.  S.  Thome 
first,  Mr.  J.  Clapp  second.  This  honey  was  in  great  quantity  but 
of  bad  colour,  probably  tfaroagh  the  prevalence  of  the  sycamore 
aphis.  Class  12,  como  honey,  Mr.  6.  Th<»ne  first,  Mr.  Slough 
second.  Class  18,  glass  supers,  Mr.  B.  Thome,  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr. 
Loyd  first,  second,  and  thira. 

The  driving  competition  amongst  the  local  bee-keepers  was 
most  interesting ;  and  as  sosu  of  the  competitors  were  quite  of 
the  cottager  class,  shows  that  centres  of  influence  are  multiplying 
whicli  must  at  length  abolish  the  sulphur  pit  and  establish  a 
better  system. 


In  the  open  competition  Mr.  Walton  completed  driving  and 
transferring  in  ten  mmutes  and  a  half,  and  so  won,  Messrs.  Bald- 
win and  J.  Abbott  following  second  and  third ;  while  Messn. 
C.  N.  Abbott  and  Martin  had  the  fates  against  them,  as  both  were 
out  of  it  through  missing  their  queens. 

The  Bev.  E.  Sartram  kindly  lectured  during  part  of  the  after- 
noon of  Wednesday  to  the  assembled  spectators,  Mr.  Cheshire 
doing  the  same  on  Thursday.  The  Hon.  Becretarv  had,  as  is  his 
won^  arranged  all  j>rize  moneys  before  the  olose  ox  the  exhibition, 
and  these  were  distributed  to  the  successful  by  the  Conntess 
Grimstone  in  the  Committee  tent  in  the  presence  of  the  aBsomhlcd 
visitors,  whose  hearty  cheering  of  the  Countess  and  the  esteemed 
Hon.  Secretary  brought  the  first  Hertfordshire  Exhibition  to  a 
terminatioa.  

ODB  LETTEB  BOX, 

Wild  Fowls  (Jfivviw).— Thsy  sre  Teal,  pcobabij. 

Chrapsst  Food  (Jf.  Jr.).—The  best  and  clieaiMBt  artUtetal  food  tor  bsfls 
ia  mad«  frcnn  sogsr  and  water  boiled  together  at  tbe  rate  of  1  lb.  of 
with  one  pint  of  water.  Let  the  eymp  boil  for  half  a  mtatnte. 
feeding  should  be  done  sspldly— that  ie  to  e^*  se  fast  •»  tbe  bees  wfU 
the  syrap  from  the  Jeeden.  81ow  oontinooas  feeding  is  not  desiiaUe  now, 
for  It  may  cause  the  bees  to  fly  too  mach  abroad,  and  also  to  tveed  at  an 
improper  season.  The  quieter  bees  of  strong  stocks  sit  during  the  months 
of  October,  November,  December,  and  January  the  better.  Let  yoar  bees 
have  enough  now  to  last  them  till  March. 

BaoWN  OOMBS,  &c.  (Att^iO.— The  brown  oombs  yon  speak  of  would  be  a 
gtaater  hindnaoe  than  a  help  to  a  swarm  nest  year.  They  are  wocse  then 
nselese  for  fatsse  use.  Boil  tham  down  for  wax^  Any  nspectable  tr(m« 
monger  would  snpply  yon  with  a  sprizig  steelyard  to  wisigh  hives  or  any- 
thing up  to  70  lbs.  If  your  bees  have  not  enough  to  keep  them  alive  till 
March  give  them  more :  IS  or  14  lbs.  of  honey  or  syrap  stored  up  wooU 
serve  an  ordinaiy  strong  hive  in  an  ordiaaiy  season  fMm  the  beginniBg  o( 
Oetober  till  the  end  ofMasch.  Ymy  huge  stocks  mil  peopled  have  been 
known  to  eat  S4  lbs.  and  S9  lbs.  each  during  theautamn  asid  winter  months. 
la  hard  winten  lees  food  is  oonanmed  than  in  wann  ones.  Bj  nsing  the 
smoke  of  oordnroy  yon  will  soon  become  expert  and  ooorageoas  in  examining 
your  hives. 

QunN  TLTDfTQ  (T.  T^  Cold  i7arfrm(r).— -Laying  qpuem  never,  at  least  we 
have  known  of  two  exeeptiona  only,  fly  from  their  oombs  when  their  Uve  is 
opened ;  bet  ^assns  that  faacve  had  a  long  ymrneyt  like  the  Italian  meyisrs, 
are  disposed  to  fly  irtien  the  boxes  in  which  they  have  been  paekad  are 
opened.  If  tb^  do  so  let  the  box  remain,  and  they  will  in  a  few  Tfi^*^"**^* 
return  to  it. 


MBTBOBOLOaiCAL  OBSBRYATIONS. 

CAMDSN  SQUABB,  LOVDON. 

Lat.«lo  tS' 4/ir  N.;  Long. OP  8' 0"  W.;  Altitode.lU  fSsL 


DATS. 

9  AJf. 

IN  THB  DAT. 

Uf*. 

Hygrome- 

¥ 

fi 

Shade  Tem> 
peratiure. 

Badlatlon 
Temperatnxeb 

• 

Oct. 

Diy. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 
sun. 

On 
grsaa. 

We.  1 
Th.    t 
Frt.   S 
Bat.  4 
Sun  0 
Mo.  e 

Tu.  r 

Inches. 

80.180 
W.S4S 
S0.SU1 
80JU0 
$0.4SS 

deg. 

S7.4 
04.8 
00.9 
064 
00.0 
07.8 
00.8 

deg. 

06.71 

SlJi 

46.6 

08.6 

00.2 

00.4 

0S.9 

8.W. 

aw. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

8.W. 
S.&E. 

la- 

04JI 
08.0 
0S.9 
04.0 
U2 
04J 

60j6 
0OJ 
67.4 
62.0 
66.4 
66J 

deg. 

40.4 

40.0 
0OU> 
484 
0M 
48.8 

deg. 

78.S 
10k6 

M.0 
11B.9 

n-4 

1004 
l<Kk7 

2£f- 

40l1 

40J8 

4ajL 

46.4 

4ia 

In. 

9M» 

Means 

$0.U6 

00.4 

08.S 

04.0 

68.8 

48jI 

964 

434 

BBMABKS. 


1st— Dunn  and  drIsxUng  In  flxet  part  of  momiag;  rather  windy  In  the 
jaMdle  of  the  day,  with  jnst  a  glimpse  of  sundilne  aCtBvwaidsvOoe  or 
two  slight  showers ;  flne  afternoon  and  erening. 

Snd.— Fine  day  throughout,  with  one  or  two  sudden  showen  In  the  momiog. 

8rd. — Bather  cold,  but  on  the  whole  a  flne  day,  though  at  timee  clondy. 

4th.— Sine  bright  day,  and  a  good  deal  wsnnor ;  a  little  doadyiaaflonean; 
niaty  efealng. 

6ttb— A  doll  and  oppraeaiye  day,  though  fair. 

6th.— Fine  bright  day. 

7bh.— A  little  dull  in  flrst  part  of  morning,  afterwards  flne  and  bright^ 
The  wesctber  on  the  whole  has  been  very  fine  and  pleesant*  though  mmn 

days  were  rather  cold.    The  mean  of  the  baromeier  zeadinga  la  high  and 

sonM^hataboTB  that  of  last  week*  in  faet,  it  has  been  higher  each  week 

sinoe  the  beginning  of  September.    The  mean  temperatures  diow  reiy  little 

variation  from  those  of  last  week.— O.  J.  Stmons. 


OaVKNT  OABDBK  MAREBT.— OcvottUl  8. 

Tradk  has  been  quiet  with  ns  the  last  few  days,  and  piieeehafe  gunaaHy 
received  a  cheek. 

FBUIT. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Chestnnts 

FlM 

FilbcrU 


Cobs 
GkxMebenries.... 
Grapes  ,hothou0e 

Lemons 

Melons 


s. 

i  sieve  8 

dozen    1 

box  0 

bushel  18 

dozen  1 

^Ib. 

isieve 
^!b 

1^100 

each 


0 
0 
0 

1 

8 


d.  s.  d. 
6t0S  6 
6  2 
0 
16 
8 
1 
1 
0 
4 
12 
0 


0 
0 
6 
7 
7 
0 
6 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Nectarines   . . , 

Oranges  

Peaches  

Pears,  kitchen. 

dessert 

Pine  Apples  .. 

Pinms  

R&<:pberrles  .. 
Walnuts 

ditto 


dozen 

1^100 

doaen 

Soeen 
ozen 
l^lb 
isieve 


a 
4 

4 
4 
0 
2 
8 
2 
0 


bushel  14 
^  100  0 


d.  s.  d 
otou  0 

0    J2 
10 

0 

4 
6 
4 
0 
16 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Ootolwr  le,  isrt .  ] 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


T 

^ 

OOTOBBR  1#~0,  187t. 

Arerage 

Temperature  near 

Xondon. 

Snii 

Sun 

Moon 

Moon 

Moon's 

Clock 

after 

^ 

Hoatli 

Week 

Rlsef. 

Sets. 

Slaes. 

Sets. 

Age. 

Snn. 

Tear. 

Day. 

"iSV 

Mean. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

Days. 

m.  8. 

16 

TH 

YnSmoBKlmdkt^im. 

99h 

49.5 

6    97 

5      4 

7    49 

4    54 

14    90 

989 

17 

W 

tSA 

40.7 

49.8 

6    99 

5      9 

9    18 

5    97 

14    89 

990 

18 

S 

60.4 

40.7 

50.6 

6    81 

5      0 

10    44 

6    19 

14    44 

991 

19 

8im 

19  BUHIUT  ARBS  T&nriTT. 

59.4 

41.7 

50.5 

6    69 

4    58 

11    56 

7    18 

14    55 

999 

90 

M 

66.4 

89J 

49.1 

6    84 

4    56 

0a51 

8    95 

15      5 

996 

fl 

TBT 

§6.9 

89.5 

49.0 

6    86 

4    54 

1    80 

9    44 

15    15 

994 

» 

W 

Sir  BodnrirJc  Mmchiaon  died,  1871. 

69j0 

49.4 

60A 

6    86 

4    59 

1    68 

11      8 

3 

15    94 

995 

From  obiOTatloiu  tikkn  nev  London  dmdaff 

tetywthiee  yeaa,  tto  avenge  daj  temperature  of  the  week  is  M,V; 

and  its 

night 

tempantore  4(X6^. 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  MELON. 


I 


OR  many  yean  I  have  piaetised  with  snocess 

a  mode  o£  growing  Melons  different  from 

that  recommended  by  some  of  the  leading 

horticnltural  writers.    I  have  been  asked  by 

some  of   the   readers  of   the   Journal   of 

HorticaUwe  to  describe  my  system  and  its 

results.    Though  reluctant  to  enter  the  field 

as  a  writer  on  a  matter  that  has  been  so  largely 

discussed,  I  have  thought  that  it  can  do  no  harm 

on^  to  state  my  own  experience. 

rerhaps  the  principal  feature  of  my  system  is  in 
supplying  the  plants  liberally  with  water  at  all  stages 
of  their  growth,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  perfect  health 
and  in  a  bearing  state  as  long  as  possible ;  whereas  the 
generality  of  wnteis  recommend  the  withholding  of  water 
at  the  root  and  keeping  a  drier  atmosphere  as  the  fruit 
approaches  maturity.  By  following  the  latter  mode  of 
culture  the  plants  are  stopped  in  their  growth,  wither  up, 
and  some  even  die  before  the  first  crop  of  fruit  is  ripe, 
and  if  ^^y  ^^  i^ot  die  they'  are  worthless  for  further 
cropping.  This  dr^ing-off  system  is  practised  with  the  idea 
that  it  imparts  a  superior  flavour  to  the  fruit  But  taking 
a  natural  view  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  see  how  plants  in  a 
dying  state  can  yield  as  good  a  flavour,  or  finish  off  the 
fruit  to  anything  like  the  same  perfection,  as  plants  in  a 
robust  state  of  health. 

It  is  long  since  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  drying-off 
system  was  a  mistake,  and  the  last  eighteen  years'  experience 
has  proved  to  my  satisfaction  I  was  correct  in  thinlung  so. 
I  never  allow  the  plants  to  suffer  for  want  of  water  at  any 
time,  nor  withhold  syringing,  no  matter  what  state  of 
ripeness  the  fruit  is  in,  and  I  have  seldom  had  cracked  or 
a  badly  flavoured  fruit.  With  plants  grown  in  a  house,  and 
trained  on  a  trellis  and  treated  liberally,  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  fruit  for  a  long  season  in  succession  in  the 
same  way  and  with  no  more  trouble  than  with  Cucumbers. 
As  the  plants  grow  older  they  produce  fruit  more  freely, 
and  I  find  no  difficulty  in  inducing  the  fruits  to  set  ana 
swell  off.  They  set  so  freely  that  I  have  generally  to  thin 
them  out.  and  it  is  seldom  that  there  are  less  than  from  six 
to  eight  fruits  on  a  plant  all  in  different  stages  of  growth  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  different  when  the  plants  are  young 
and  rigorous.  Many  of  the  first  fruits  after  they  set  turn 
yellow  and  die,  but  after  the  first  five  or  six  have  swelled 
off  (if  the  plants  are  kept  clean  and  healthy)  they  will  then 
set  and  swell  off  as  freely  as  Cucumbers,  and  bear  fine  fruit 
for  a  long  time  if  properly  attended  to. 

Biy  experience  is  different  with  Melons  grown  in  hotbeds, 

pit«,  and  cold  frames,  and  I  cannot  say  the  same  of  their 

bearing  qualities,  more  especially  when  the  vines  are  trained 

on  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted.    For  one  thing,  there 

ifi  more  difficulty  in  working  amongst  them ;  the  lights  have 

to  be  taken  off  every  time  attention  is  necessary,  such  as 

watering,  syringing,  and  stopping  shoots,  which  must  be  done 

when  the  weather  is  favourable  ;.  and  in  cold  wet  seasons 

like  the  present  the  stems  are  liable  to  decay  when  lying  on 

the  ground.    With  Melons  grown  in  a  house  there  is  the 
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advantage  of  the  plants  being  always  under  one's  eye  and 
easily  attended  to  as  regards  stop|Mng  and  regulating  the 
shoots,  fertilising  the  fruit,  watering  the  borders,  syringing, 
&C.,  at  all  times  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

I^me  cultivators  rely  more  on  the  soil  in  which  Melons 
are  grown  than  they  do  on  the  general  treatment  of  the 
plants.  I  feel  certain  that  Melons  can  be  ^own,  and  grown 
well,  in  almost  any  kind  of  garden  soil,  if  they  receive  a 
liberal  supply  of  liquid  manure  and  are  otherwise  properly 
attended  to  during  the  season.  I  have  frequently  grown 
Melons  for  two  years  in  the  same  soil,  and  the  produce  of 
both  years  has  been  first-prize  fruit  at  exhibition  tables 
where  there  was  gr^t  competition.  I  mention  this  to  show 
that  more  depenob  on  the  general  treatment  than  on  any 
particular  kind  of  soil  producing  good  fruit.  The  soil  here 
IS  a  brown  loam,  which  is  apt  to  run  together  and  crack 
when  used  by  itself.  To  prevent  it  from  cracking  and  make 
it  porous  I  add  one  barrowf  ul  of  decayed  horse  droppin|;8 
and  a  little  charcoal  to  every  three  barrowfuls  of  soil. 
After  all  has  been  thoroughly  mixed  together  by  frequent 
turnings  it  is  trodden  fibrmly  and  evenly  in  the  bed  where 
the  Mdons  are  to  be  grown. 

Everyone  who  has  had  much  experience  in  growing 
Melons  knows  how  apt  the  plants  are  to  decay  close  at  the 
neck  of  the  stem  if  the  soil  is  at  all  damp,  and  how  provoking 
it  is  to  see  the  plants  in  a  whole  frame  ruined  before  a  fruit 
has  been  gathered.  With  the  idea  of  protecting  the  necks 
of  the  plants  and  preventing  decay  I  had  collars  made  of 
the  same  material  as  flower  pots,  10  inches  in  diameter, 
2  inches  deep,,  and  1  inch  thick,  to  guard  off  water  when 
watering  the  borders.  The  soil  is  raised  a  little  higher 
than  the  rest  of  the  bed,  so  as  to  allow  of  heavy  watenngs 
without  the  water  coming  in  contact  with  the  stems  of  the 
plants.  After  the  plants  have  been  planted  and  watered  a 
first  time  the  collars  are  placed  over  them  and  pressed 
firmly  down  on  the  soil,  so  that  the  bed  can  be  freely 
watered  when  required  without  the  water  touching  the 
stems  of  the  plants,  as  the  spaces  inside  the  collars  are  never 
watered  afterwards.  In  a  short  time  the  soil  becomes  as 
dry  as  powder,  and  I  have  never  known  a  plant  to  rot  at 
the  necK  since  I  adopted  this  plan. 

The  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  to  within  18  inches  of  the  top 
of  the  trellis  (which  is  some  7  feet)  before  they  are  stoppe^ 
and  all  the  tendrils  are  taken  off  as  they  appear.  The  lateral 
shoots  are  stopped  at  the  first  leaf  aoove  the  fruit,  and  the 
first  female  flower  that  appears  is  fertilised,  and  others  as 
they  appear  are  operatea  on  in  succession.  When  there 
are  too  many  sets  at  first  they  are  thinned  out  to  five  or 
six,  and  by  the  time  that  they  have  reached  maturity  there 
is  no  difficulty  afterwards  in  keeping  up  a  succession  of 
fruit  for  months.  The  beds  are  watered  regularly  with 
liquid  manure  when  required,  and  the  surface  of  the  bed 
is  damped  over,  and  the  plants  syringed  every  morning  and 
evening  to  keep  down  red  spider  and  encourage  a  robust 
growth,  as  previously  stated,  no  matter  what  state  of  ripeness 
the  fruit  is  in.    I  am  still  cutting  good  fruits  from  plants 

Elanted  in  a  house  in  the  beginning  of  April,  which  have 
een  bearing  heavily  all  summer.    While  I  write  (September 
22nd)  six  plants  are  ripening  five  fruits  each  in  different 
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stages  of  matnritj  ;  while  those  which  were  much  later  planted 
in  pois  and  frames  are  all  gone  some  time  since. — ^A.  PifiTTi- 
asEW,  Cattle  GardeM^  Cardiff, 


A  PEEP  AT  THE  PERENNIALS. 

OUB  perennials,  being  specially  selected  for  late  blooming, 
have  not  yet  lost  much  in  beauty,  although  October  is  come  ; 
there  are,  indeed,  many  of  the  best  things  only  just  peeping 
out,  and  some  have  not  shown  colour.    A  few  I  fear,  as  Aster 
grandiflora,  Schizostylis  coccinea,  and  Stokesia  cyanea,  will  be 
too  late  in  this  backward  season  to  unfold  their  blooms  at  all. 
Golchicums  are  coming  up  fast.    The  Double  White  (C.  au- 
tnmnale  album  plenum)  is  especially  beautiful,  as  spotless  as  a 
Tuberose  and  almost  equal  to  it  for  a  bridal  bouquet ;  indeed 
for  those  who  do  not  like  the  somewhat  heavy  scent  of  the 
Tuberose  this  Double  White  Meadow  Saffron  would  be  pre- 
ferable.   Next  in  beauty,  according  to  my  estimation,  is  C.  by- 
zantinum,  a  single  rose-coloured  flower ;  and  then  0.  spe- 
ciosum,  a  larger,  newer,  and  rarer  kind,  of  great  beauty.    I 
have  also  other  single  kinds,  as  C.  autumnale  yariegatum,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  beautifully  spotted  regularly  all  over  with 
white  ;  and  0.  autumnale  striatum,  irregularly  striped,  not  so 
pretty  as  variegatum  ;  and  the  double  rose-coloured  C.  au- 
tumnale plenum.     Autumn  Crocuses  are  exceedingly  pretty, 
and  there  are  some  beautiful  colours  among  them  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Colchicums ;  but  they  have  this  dis- 
advantage— the  rats  and  mice  greedily  devour  the  bulbs,  while 
they  know  better  than  to  touch  the  Colchicums.    I  know  there 
are  traps  and  poisons  for  rats,  but  unfortunately  pheasants,  too, 
are  liable  to  hQ  trapped  and  poisoned,  and  killing  a  pheasant 
is  in  some  places  I  could  name  a  greater  crime  thui  being 
without  a  Crocus.    (Enothera  Toungii  is  a  little  past  its  bes^ 
but  still  very  beautiful ;  it  grows  alMut  18  inches  high,  and  has 
bright  yellow  flowers  much  in  the  way  of  (E.  Fraseri,  but 
the  foliage  and  habit  of  the  plant  have  a  lighter  appearance 
than  the  last-named,  and  I  prefer  it  to  (E.  Fraseri.    Last- 
autumn  self-sown  seedlings  of  both  sorts  are  coming  into  flower, 
And  I  think  it  very  probable  they  would  make  good  bedding 
plants  if  treated  as  biennials.    The  Japan  Anemones  (hybrida 
japonica  and  Honorine  Jobert)  are  of  course  in  their  best  array, 
iind  unlike  many  of  the  herbaceous  plants  they  look  well  m 
any  position.     In  round  beds  about  4  feet  across  they  are 
especially  handsome,  and  for  cutting  are  invaluable. 

The  scarlet  Monarda  (M.  didyma)  is  over,  but  M.  mollis,  a 
lilac-coloured  species  of  good  habit,  is  just  in  its  beauty  ;  and 
M.  purpurea  is  still  in  flower.  The  Monardas  all  have  a  plea- 
sant aromatic  socnt,  and  are  (perhaps  locally)  known  by  the 
name  of  Bergamot.  Sedum  Fabaria  is  another  well-known 
plant  that  will  do  in  any  position,  excepting  perhaps  in  very 
large  masses,  when  I  think  it  looks  heavy.  S.  Fabaria  album 
is  a  misnomer,  having  grecn'sh  flowers  of  no  beauty.  Th« 
season  for  S.  Warcsewiczii,  a  yellow  species,  is  over;  but 
self-sown  seedlings  aro  now  in  full  flower  and  are  pretty. 
(Enothera  riparia,  of  trailing  habit,  covers  eood  patches  near 
the  edge  with  its  bright  yellow  flowers ;  and  (E.  speciosa  is  a 
particularly  handsome  plant,  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  high, 
with  flowers  nearly  as  large  as  OS.  macrocarpa,  having  yellow 
centre  and  veins  on  pure  white  ground,  which  afterwards 
changes  to  pink.  Polygonum  Brunonis  is  a  trailing  plant  with 
beautiful  pink  spikes  of  flowers  ;  and  P.  viviparum  is  interest- 
ing from  bearing  living  plants  on  the  flower  stems.  P.  Sie- 
boldii,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  giant,  and  should  not  be  in  the 
perennial  border  proper ;  it  looks  well  on  the  grass  by  itself 
or  in  an  open  space  between  large  shrubs ;  it  is  a  strictly 
herbaceous  plant,  grows  8  or  10  feet  high  and  as  much  through. 
Another  g^ant  herbaceous  plant  is  a  variety  of  Eupatorium 
purpurenm,  which  grows  11  or  12  feet  high  every  season  and 
has  a  majestic  appearance.  Arundo  Donax  grows  nearly  as 
high ;  it  ought  perhaps  not  to  be  in  the  herbaceous  border,  but 
it  looks  well  anywhere,  and  especially  so  when  near  water. 
The  variegated  variety  I  am  happy  to  say  withstood  the  ordeal 
of  last  winter  without  protection.  It  is  planted  in  peaty  soil 
near  Rhododendrons,  the  roots  of  which  no  doubt  tend  to  keep 
the  soil  dry  and  sweet.  The  ordinary  Tiger  Lily  is  over,  but 
Fortune's  variety  is  now  in  bloom,  and  is  at  least  equal  to  the 
older  one.  Lilium  auratnm  varies  a  good  deal  in  its  season  of 
flowering,  as  well  as  colour.  One  plant,  which  has  been  out 
five  years  and  has  a  spike  7  feet  high,  is  only  just  expanding 
its  first  blooms,  which  are  of  a  very  large  size.  Another,  planted 
about  the  same  time,  flowered  in  August,  and  was  equally  as 
large  and  good.    They  like  peaty  soil  and  dislike  to  be  dis- 


turbed ;  while  as  to  hardihood,  a  young  bulb  formed  on  the  top 
of  an  old  one  was  lying  uncovered  all  last  winter  and  is  now 
growing  freely.    Coreopsis  praocox,  4  feet  high,  bright  yellow 
in  colour,  is  very  showy,  is  good  for  cutting,  and  takes  care  of 
itself,  excepting  as  regards  snails.    Of  Tr«lescantia  virginica 
there  are  several  varieties  shading  from  blue  and  puple  to 
pink ;  I  believe  I  have  seen  a  white  one,  but  I  do  not  possess  it 
Eryngiums,  blue  Teasle-like  plants,  are  all  exceedingly  beaati- 
ful,  especially  S.  amethystinum.    Centrocarpha  grandfflon  (or 
Rndbeckia)  is  2^  feet  high  and  as  much  through ;  baa  large 
yellow  flowers  with  black  centres,  some  of  which  are  close  to 
the  ground.    This  plant  is  more  vigorous  than  most  of  the 
Rudbeckias ;  it  wants  a  good  space  to  develope  itself,  and  a 
position  where  it  can  be  seen  at  least  three  parts  of  the  way 
round.    Funkias  all  have  beautiful  foliage.    F.  Sieboldii  varie- 
gata  is  a  good  dwarf  one  with  green  and  white  stripes,  almost 
equal  to  an  Aspidistra,  and  F.  g^ndiflora  has  large  blmsh 
flowers.    Cassia  marylandica  is  a  tallish  plant  with  handsome 
leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers.    Crucianella  stylosa  is  a  pink 
trailer  which  smells  like  a  fox.    Lobelia  syphilitica  in  variety 
is  handsome,  and  would  probably  take  care  of  itself  at  the 
margin  of  a  shrubbery,  as  its  self-sown  seedlings  are  now 
flowering  in  company  with    the  parent  plants.    Hyacinthns 
candicans  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe,  it  wants  a  poet  to  do 
that ;  it  has  been  flowering  for  two  months,  and  looks  likely  to 
continue  as  long  as  the  weather  permits.    This  was  not  planted 
out  till  spring  this  year,  so  I  cannot  of  my  own  experience 
warrant  it  to  stand  the  severest  winters,  but  I  hear  it  has  done 
so  in  some  places.    As  a  precaution  I  shall  cover  one  of  my 
plants  with  ashes,  and  let  tne  other  take  its  chance.  Euphorbia 
myrsinites  is  a  dwarf  spreading  plant  out  of  flower  now,  bat 
its  evergreen  glaucous  foliage  is  always  handsome.    Statioe 
latifolia  with  beautiful  large  leaves  and   lavender-coloured 
flowers  is  now  in  full  beauty,  and  so  is  S.  spathulata,  a  mmiatnre 
variety  (or  species).    Amongst  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  a 
great  many  weeds  in  botanicid  collections,  but  those  I  shall  name 
are  something  very  different  to  weeds.    Aster  pendula  I  think 
is  as  handsome  as  any  I  know,  it  is  3  feet  high  and  nearly  blue. 
A.  Amellus,  A.  amclloides,  and  A.  Amellus  bessarabicus  are 
a  good  deal  alike,  but  vary  in  their  time  of  flowering,  and  in 
their  shades  ot  purple,  as  well  .as  having  more  or  less  yellow  in 
the  centre  of  toe  flower.    They  are  aU  three  about  18  inches 
high.    A.  longifolius  formosus  is  &st  expanding  its  bright  pink 
flowers  in  greuat  abundance ;  this  is  also  about  18  inches  high 
and  is  extremely  beautiful,  but  unfortunately  the  slugs  are  very 
fond  of  its  young  shoots  in  spring.    A.  ericoides  is  a  graceful 
plant  with  numerous  pretty  small  white  flowers;  it  grows 
3  feet  or  more  in  height.     Harrison's  Musk  is  still  in  flower ; 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  experience  of  those  who  have  tried 
this  plant  for  bedding,  as  we  are  short  of  a  dwarf  yellow  plant 
for  this  purpose.    Phygelius  capensis  is  not  flowering  as  well 
as  usual  this  year,  it  having  been  cut  down  close  to  the  ground 
by  the  frost ;  its  scarlet  spikes  of  flowers  are  ever  welcome. 
Among  other  good  things  in  flower  now  are  the  Solidagos, 
Tritomas,  Aconitum  autumnale,  Physostegia  speciosa,  Achillea 
Ageratum,  Veronica  viiginica,  Helianthus  multifloms.  Pyre- 
thrum  uliginosum,  Sylphium  trifoliatum,  &c.  Lilium  speciosum 
and  its  varieties  are  not  in  flower  yet,  but  they  look  veiy  healthy. 
—William  Tatlob. 


HYDRANGEAS. 


Pink  and  blue  flowers  on  one  Hydrangea  plant,  of  which 
"  J.  W.,  Kentj^  sent  you  an  instance  of  a  week  or  two  ago,  is 
not  unusual  here.  Many  of  the  plants  here  at  present  are 
bearing  six  or  eight  hundred  lai^e  heads  of  bloom,  and  trusses 
of  blue,  pink,  and  white  may  be  seen  on  the  same  plant ;  but 
in  my  opinion  this  does  not  look  so  well  as  a  mass  of  blue  or 
pink.  The  nature  of  the  soil  is  said  to  rule  the  colour  of  the 
flowers.  We  have  plants  standing  not  2  yards  distant,  the  one 
producing  deep  blue  flowers,  the  other  bright  pink.  The  soil 
m  both  cases  is  to  all  appearance  the  same.  During  last  winter 
when  the  thermometer  was  repeatedly  down  to  10^  we  were 
much  afraid  our  fine  specimens  of  Hydrangeas  would  be  injured 
as  they  were  not  protected,  but  they  are  finer  this  season  than 
they  have  been  for  a  long  time. — J.  Muib,  Ma/rgam, 


Grapes  Cbackino.— I  see  by  a  paragraph  in  Mr.  H.  Weir's 
letter  on  "  Grapes  without  Fire  Heat,"  that  he  is  troubled  with 
Madresfleld  Court  cracking  do  what  he  will.  I  have  been  much 
troubled  by  some  kinds  of  Grapes  cracking,  and  have  tried 
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YaiioQS  means  to  cure  the  evil,  bat  without  much  success,  till 
mj  gardener  this  season,  when  the  Grapes  were  fairly  on  the 
way  to  become  ripe,  tried  cutting  awaj  m>m  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  stalk  for  about  an  inch  in  lengtii  close  to  the  point 
where  the  stalk  starts  from  the  Vine.  This  had  the  desired 
effect,  the  cracking  was  immediately  stopped. — Madbesfield. 


AUTUMN  FRUITS  AND  ROSES. 

Little,  if  any,  fruit  has  ripened  to  perfection,  and  much 
has  not  reached  maturity.  Pears  haye  failed  most  generally, 
except  in  exceptional  situations  or  in  ycit  sheltered  suburban 
gardens.  Plums  have  been  fairly  plentiful ;  Apricots  generally 
Tciy  scarce.  On  two  trees,  however,  that  had  been  kept  netted 
late  and  long  some  twelve  or  fifteen  dosen  were  gathered ; 
from  others  not  similarly  protected  two  or  three  single  fruits 
ooold  hardly  be  obtained.  But  there  were  no  glowing  colours, 
no  freckled  cheeks,  no  real  amber  about  Uie  Aprioots  of  this 
strange  season  ;  not  a  dish  could  be  obtained  for  the  table. 
We  preserved  them  all  as  the  best  means  of  using  them,  giving 
tfaemi  and  all  other  fruits  additional  time  to  expel  all  unneces- 
sary moisture  by  rapid  boiliug,  in  addition  to  the  allowance  of 
eqixal  weight  of  sugar  for  fruit  On  some  old  Apple  trees  there 
is  a  quantity  of  small  fruit.  On  dwarf  standards  Cellini  and 
King  of  the  Pippins  are  the  only  varieties  that  have  yielded, 
and  eveiy  vanety  of  fruit  is  at  least  a  month  late.  A  few 
Peaches  of  fair  colour,  though  some  are  spotted  and  cracked, 
may  be  seen  on  our  wall. 

Yiaiting  the  vinery  of  a  neighbour  the  other  day  we  tasted  a 
sweet  and  sugary  Green  Gage  Plum  of  good  flavour— one  of 
many  that  had  been  for  about  three  days  in  a  temperature  of 
from  65**  to  70°.  Some  small  Melons  had  done  well,  and  a 
green  Yalencia  was  highly  and  delicately  flavoured.  In  a 
small  orchard  house  Peaches  though  perfectly  pale  had  attained 
a  great  size.  The  gardener  measured  one  for  our  satisfaction  ; 
it  was  10^  inches  in  circumference  and  weighed  8  oes.,  a 
Walburton  Admirable. 

Boees  are  nearly  over.  There  is  no  real  aftermath  this 
automn ;  but,  spite  of  unhealthy  shoots,  spotted  leaves,  rusty 
foliage,  and  caterpillars  here  and  there,  Boses  have  done  well, 
tfaoagh  they  cannot  bloom  freely  so  late.  Devoniensis  is  still 
lovely  and  abundant ;  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Duke  of  Connaught, 
and  many  others  besides  La  France,  give  me  a  fair  supply  for 
the  smaller  bouquets  ooe  has  now  to  be  content  with.  Won- 
derfol  has  been  the  tenacity  of  the  Tea  Boses,  and  though  only 
a  novice  in  Bose-growing  (my  first  trees  were  planted  in  1873), 
I  record  my  experience  for  the  sake  of  others  who  may  be 
tempted  to  decide  too  hastily  that  their  Tea  Boses  have 
perished,  as  some  notable  contributors  to  the  Journal  have 
told  us  they  did  decide  in  the  late  disastrous  spring.  Then  I, 
too,  thought  I  had  lost  several  of  my  collection.  True  some 
had  utterly  died,  but  several  that  I  left  in  being  to  all  appear- 
ance completely  dead  revived,  and  two  or  three  of  them  are 
now  fairly  strong  plants.  One  in  particular  ^Karoline  Kuster 
— ^that  I  pulled  out  of  the  ground  snowed  a  bud  at  the  base.  I 
cazefnlly  replaced  it  in  April,  and  now  it  is  just  coming  into 
healthy  bloom.  And  now  I  am  full  of  hope  for  the  &ture. 
All  the  summer  I  have  been  working  every  spare  inch  of 
ground  for  more  Boses,  and  now  the  catalogues  are  upon  us, 
with  their  new  and  old  lists.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  select 
where  one  would  like  to  have  many. 

Fragrant  and  free-fiowering  varieties  tempt  me  most,  though 
form  and  colour  are  also  irresistible.  Still,  I  rather  like  two  or 
three  trees  of  known  good  hardy  and  free  qualities,  so  as,  since 
my  space  is  small,  to  be  sure  of  having  late  find  early  a  good 
supply  of  &vourite  blooms. — ^A.  M.  B. 


Pbopagating  Heatheb.— When  at  Glengariff  a  fortnight 
since  an  American  came  up  to  a  party  of  gentlemen  and  asked 
if  anyone  could  inform  him  whether  Heather  would  grow  from 
seed,  as  they  had  no  Heather  in  America,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
curiosity  if  he  could  introduce  it,  as  no  one  seemed  to  know 
anything  about  the  propagation  of  it.  I  answered  him  that  if 
he  had  asked  the  question  six  weeks  since  I  could  not  have 
answered  it,  but  that  I  happened  now  to  know  for  certain  that 
it  would  grow  from  seed,  as  I  had  observed  a  large  patch  of 
young  Heather  growing  in  a  sand  quarry  where  none  had  ever 
been  observed  before.  The  seed  had  dropped  from  a  stack  of 
Heather,  and  the  ground  was  now  covered  with  plants,  some 
of  which  were  in  bloom.  As  he  did  not  know  much  about 
collecting  the  seed  I  went  up  the  mountain,  and  in  a  short 


time  half  filled  my  pocket  with  the  ripe  seed  and  dead  flowers ; 
and  as  the  American  was  leaving  the  next  day,  I  suppose  by 
this  time  the  seed  is  consigned  to  American  soil.  Heather 
makes  a  pretty  edging  to  borders,  and  admits  of  being  trimmed. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Luckhurst  for  reminding  us  it  wUl  grow  from 
seed. — Obsebveb. 


POTATO  CULTUBB. 


Neablt  half  an  acre  of  fertile  sandy  loam  land  was  divided 
into  two  equal  portions.  One  portion  was  planted  wholly  with 
Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum  ;  some  of  the  rows  were  3  feet,  others 
2^  feet  apart.  The  remaining  portion  was  cropped  at  the  same 
time  with  the  following  varieties  in  pretty  equal  proportions  : — 
Dalmahpy,  White  Bock,  Soden's  Early  Oxford,  Buttons*  Hun- 
dredfold Fluke,  King  of  Potatoes,  Snow  flake,  and  Bivers'  and 
Myatt's  Ashleaf.  Pkmting  was  completed  before  the  end  of 
March.  The  crops  were  raised  in  the  first  and  second  weeks 
in  September  witn  the  following  results : — The  Magnum  Bonum 
Potatoes  were  all  but  free  from  disease,  several  consecutive 
rows  presenting  not  one  specimen  of  a  bad  tuber.  They  were 
of  good  uniform  size,  with  very  few  small  tubers,  and  averaged 
from  eight  to  twelve  to  the  root.  This  is  the  third  year  that  I 
have  grown  this  valuable  Potato  and  with  a  similar  result,  ex- 
cepting that  the  produce  is  somewhat  less  this  year  than  that 
of  the  two  preceaing. 

With  regard  to  the  other  varieties,  grown  as  I  have  said,  side 
by  side  and  under  precisely  similar  conditions,  the  crop  of 
Bivers'  and  Myatt's  Ashleaf  are  very  satisfactory,  with  a  very 
occasional  specimen  only  of  disease.  King  of  Potatoes  and 
Snowflake  are  diseased  to  a  very  serious  extent,  whilst  Dalma- 
hoy.  White  Bock,  Soden's,  and  the  Fluke  are  so  extensively 
affected  as  hardly  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  digging.  Indeed,  we 
are  all  of  opinion  that  the  yield  of  these  latter  is  scareely  equal 
in  amount  to  the  seed  that  was  planted. 

Of  the  Magnum  Bonums  the  yield  in  the  rows  planted  2^  feet 
apart  was  quite  as  good  as  in  those  3  feet  apart.  A  certain 
number  of  the  rows  of  the  Magnum  Bonum  and  of  Bivers*  Ash- 
leaf were  earthed  up  in  the  usual  way,  but  the  greater  number 
were,  owing  to  the  constant  wet  weather,  not  hoed  at  all.  The 
only  difference  in  the  yield  of  the  rows  thus  differently  treated 
was,  that  certainly  the  largest  Potatoes  of  Bivers*  were  in  those 
rows  that  had  not  been  earthed  up.  On  this  point  I  have  some- 
times been  struck  whilst  watehmg  the  process  of  earthing,  at 
seeing  many  of  the  underground  shoots  that  bear  the  tubers 
ruthlessly  cut  off  by  the  hoe.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
some  of  the  early  points  which  would  have  borne  the  largest 
Potatoes  have  been  in  this  way  sacrificed.  However  this  may 
be,  I  should  be  inclined  to  make  further  experimente  before 
concluding  that  earthing-up  is  necessary  in  all  kinds  of  soil. 
The  experience  of  some  of  your  professional  writers  would  be 
most  valuable  if  they  would  kindly  give  it  on  this  point. 

Our  experience  this  season  in  reg^d  to  the  size  of  the  tubers 
planted  is  also  a  little  at  variance  with  the  usual  recommenda- 
tion. It  so  happened  that  the  Bivers*  Ashleaf  Potatoes  in- 
tended for  seed  found  their  way  long  ago  into  the  kitchen,  and 
the  only  tubers  available  for  planting  were  those  set  apart  for 
pigs,  being  about  1  or  1^  inch  in  length.  '*  Plant  them  all,  sir, 
they  will  do  as  well  as  any,**  said  my  gardener.  And  he  was 
right.  Some  splendid  Potatoes  are  the  result ;  one  now  before 
me  I  measure  as  I  write,  it  is  4^  inches  long,  6f  inches  in 
ciroumference,  and  weighs  5  ozs.  There  are  many  still  larger 
specimens. 

I  will  only  add,  that  owing  I  presume  to  the  wet  season, 
severed  of  the  plants  of  the  different  sorts  bore  tubers  on  the 
green  stems.  A  tuber  being  merely  an  irregular  dilatation  of 
an  underground  stem  this  result  is  intelligible,  especially  in 
the  general  absence  of  light  this  summer ;  but  I  oDserved  in 
every  instance,  I  think,  where  these  a&ial  Potatoes  were  formed 
none  were  to  be  found  underground. — A  Subbey  Pbtsician. 


HOYA  CABNOSA. 

With  what  ornamental  plant  can  I  clothe  the  back  wall  of 
my  vinery  quickly?  To  this  oft-repeated  question  I  would 
always  answer,  Hoya  camosa.  It  is  an  evergreen,  its  foliage 
is  handsome,  its  fiowers  perfectly  lovely,  its  growth  robust  and 
free.  It  requires  no  border,  a  cubic  foot  of  soil  with  plenty  of 
drainage  in  a  pot  will  suffice  for  a  plant  which  has  to  cover 
an  area  of  300  square  feet.  Every  shoot  is  self-supporting, 
putting  forth  roots  and  clinging  to  the  wall  just  like  Ivy. 
How  can  we  feed  these  branch  roots  ?    They  absorb  moisture 
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from  the  bricks ;  the  eyringe  must  therefore  be  tt»ed  ^^7 
throughont  the  season  of  growth,  not  using  pure  water,  but 
weak,  clarified,  liquid  manure— thus  chargiug  the  wall  with 
fertUising  moisture  that  is  neither  offensive  nor  unsightly,  and 
which  tends  wonderfuUy  to  promote  the  vigour  of  branch  and 
foliage.  My  favourite  agent  for  this  purpose  is  Lawes  Grass 
manure,  which  dissolves  so  quickly  that  the  water  becomes 
clear  as  crystal  in  an  hour  or  two  after  it  is  thrown  into  it  The 
Hoya  blooms  abundantly  in  the  shade,  a  truss  of  about  twenty 
flowers  springing  from  the  axil  of  every  alternate  pair  of  leaves 
all  over  the  pUnt,  for  the  truss  stems  never  fall  off  but  are  per- 
aistent,  and  once  formed  continue  to  yield  an  annual  crop  of 
flowers,  gradually  becoming  elongated,  each  circle  of  flowers 
leavmg  its  impress  bo  that  the  stems  of  old  plants  upwards  of 
a  dosen  years  old  may  be  seen  still  going  on  bearing  floweraas 
fine,  fresh,  and  abundant  as  those  on  the  young  shoots.  The 
velvety  star-like  white  flowers,  so  exquisitely  suffused  with  a 
delicate  pink  tint,  embossed  with  a  central  star  with  five  white 
waxen  points  and  a  minute  central  jwint  projecting  from  a 
pencilled  rosy  crimson  disk,  each  having  a  hurge  transparent 
globule  of  liquid  nectar  suspended  from  ite  centre,  and  so 
sweet  as  to  prove  an  irresistible  attraction  to  the  children,  com- 
bine to  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  the  garden. 
-^-Bjdwabd  Luckhubst. 

THE  FIG. 
I OBBSBYE  that  an  inquiry  is  made  for  information  regard- 
ing the  non-ripening  of  Figs  upon  a  tree  covered  through  the 
winter  with  youug  Figs.    I  give  you  the  results  of  my  own 
ohaervations,  and  a  mode  of  treatment  by  which  I  have  gathered 
ripe  Figs  from  a  tree  which,  though  planted  many  years  and 
in  vigorous  health,  hsd  never  previously  ripened  the  abundant 
crop  of  young  Figs  with  which  it  had  been  covered  during  the 
winter  and  spring.    The  tree  is  a  standard  tree,  which  is  perhaps 
20  feet  high,  but  has  evidently  been  partly  cut  down  before  I 
porchased  the  property  at  Budleigh  Salterton,  South  Devon, 
where  it  grows.    I  go  to  this  house  only  in  July  or  August, 
and  each  year  I  observed  that  the  young  Figs  appeared  before 
I  left,  but  the  gardener  told  me  that  though  the  tree  had  been 
covered  with  them  through  the  winter  all  of  them  fell  off  in 
the  spring.     I  observed  that  soon  after  the  first  young  Fig 
made  its  appearance  a  second  smaller  Fig  appeared  by  its 
side.    I  knew  that  in  its  own  country  the  Fig  tree  bears  two 
crops  of  Figs.     Speculating  upon  these  facts  I  adopted  the 
plan  of  rubbing  oflf  the  first  Figs  before  the  appearance  of  the 
second.     In  about  a  week,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  first  Fig  another  Fig  protruded  close  to 
the  scar  left  by  the  removal  of  the  first.    The  result  has  been 
that  I  now  get  ripe  Figs,  but  in  no  great  quantity,  though 
the  tree  has  been  still  through  the  winter  laden  with  these 
second  Figs.    I  do  not  know  the  name  of  this  Fig,  but  it  is  of 
a  msset  colour  outside  and  purplish  within,  and  very  fine  in 
fiiavonr.     The  Figs  are  very  large,  and  I  weighed  ripe  ones 
this  year ;  one  of  8f  ozs.,  another  of  6  ozs.    It  appears  to  me 
that  the  explanation  of  the  success  of  the  above  proceeding  is, 
that  as  this  particular  kind  of  Fig  is  a  very  large  one,  if  the 
first,  which  cannot  ripen  in  the  open  air  in  England,  drops  off 
it  leaves  a  scar  so  large  that  the  attachment  of  the  stalk  of  the 
second  or  riper  Fig  is  so  interfered  with  that  its  stalk  perishes, 
and  so  the  Fig  drops  off.     It  may  be  that  the  tree  of  your 
correspondent  bears  large  Figs,  and  that  my  experience  may 
be  useful  to  him.     If  he  succeeds  by  this  plan  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  have  the  fact  recorded  in  your  columns.— Samuel 
Gbompxok. 

THE  SYRIAN  DESERT  IN  SPRING. 

The  following  extract,  from  Lady  Anne  Blunt's  "  Bedouins 
of  the  Euphrates,"  may  interest  your  readers.  The  district 
spoken  of,  the  Hamdd,  is  due  east  of  Damascus,  and  lies  be- 
tween latitudes  34*^  and  30°.— -A.  B. 

**  At  this  time  of  year  (in  February  and  early  March)  if  the 
season  is  favourable  the  Ham4d  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Bights  in  the  world— a  vast  undulating  plane  of  grass  and 
flowers.  The  purple  Stock,  which  predominates  on  the  better 
soils,  gives  its  colour  to  the  whole  country,  and  on  it  the 
camels  feed,  preferring  it  to  all  other  food.  The  hollows  are 
filled  with  the  richest  meadow  grass,  wild  Barley,  wild  Oats, 
and  wild  Bye,  the  haunts  of  quails,  while  here  and  there  deep 
beds  of  Blue  Geranium  (Bohattery)  take  their  place,  or  tracts 
white  with  Camomiles.     On  the  poorer  soils  the  flowers  are 


not  less  gay  ;  Tulips,  Marigolds,  Asters,  Inses,  and  certsm 
pink  Wiflflowers  the  most  beautiful  of  aU— cousins  each  <tf 
tiiem  to  our  garden  plants.  For  it  was  from  the  desert  doubt- 
lessly that  the  Crusaders  brought  us  many  of  those  toat  we 
now  consider  essentially  English  fiowers.  Through  this,  ss 
through  a  garden,  the  vast  herds  of  camels  with  their  atten- 
dant Bedouins  move  slowly  all  the  spring ;  and  the  maiM, 
starved  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  foal,  and  grow  fat 
upon  a  certain  crisp  grass  which  grows  sjnong  the  purple 
Stock,  fine  and  dry  and  sweet  as  sugar."— (P«^«  ioo,  «h.  w.) 

HARDY  PLANTS  AT  THE  EXPERIMENTAL 

GABDBN. 

The  following  plants,  received  at  the  garden  last  sprmgpin- 
cipally  from  Bdr.  Smith  of  Worcester  and  Mr.  Ware  of  Totfcm- 
ham,  have  proved  very  attractive  and  of  easy  managanent,  sad 
being  free  growers  have  become  weU  established  in  »  ftw 
months ;  most  of  them  have  been  previously  grown  and  teetea 
by  me  in  a  different  soil.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  mt^orAj 
are  simply  varieties  of  our  indigenous  British  plants,  but  ste 
none  the  less  viduable  on  that  account.  ^^ 

AehUkBa  PlartitUfa  /.^Z.— One  of  the  prettiest  and  meet 
perpetual-blooming  hardy  white  flowera  grown,  and  vwyuirtil 
for  cutting  ;  and  if  I  were  confined  to  growing  six  hsitty 
herbaceous  plants  this  would  be  one  of  them.  ^     ___, 

Caltha  palvstris  /.^pZ.— Both  the  laig©  and  smsll-flowewa 
varieties  have  perfectly  formed  bright  golden  yeUow  flowai, 
the  latter  being  dwarfer  and  preferable.     Likes  a  cool  soil. 

Dianthvs  barhatms  m4ignificfu  (double  dwarf  dark  cawme 
Sweet  WiUiam).— A  bed  of  this  in  the  Bedford  Cemeteiy  M 
year  was  for  nearly  three  months  a  bUze  of  colour,  ana  nis 
this  season  been  again  the  attraction  of  the  place.  It  is  ojy 
of  prOT>agation,  very  free,  and  in  all  respects  worthy  of  colla- 
tion cither  for  beds  or  borders ;  but  sunshine  beet  devciopes 
the  brilliancv  of  its  colour.    One  of  the  very  b<»t  of  tl»  mx. 

ErynmuM  Barharea  fl.-pl—K  yery  old-fashioned  toOTfler 
flower.    The  double  yellow  Eocket  does  best  m  a  cool  but  open 

situation.  ,  .       _,  .^i|^ 

Geranium  praUfuefl.-pl^Ot  this  there  are  two  ^««i 
one  being  fufler  and  of  more  perfect  form,  but  not  q«J»" 
bright  in  colour  as  the  other ;  the  first  bdng  greatly  prefcnea, 
however,  by  me.  It  lasts  a  long  time  in  bloom,  will  grow  say- 
where,  but  likes  a  cool  situation  best.    I  should  place  It  mtse 

foremost  of  the  six.  . 

Zotfu  cvmumlatus  /.^L— This  when  grown  en  mam  is  » 
most  striking,  dwarf,  summer-fiowering  plant ;  is  at  home  ons 
dry  bank,  and  does  well  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  rockery. 

Pyrcthnm  {Chrysanthemwn)  «W^iwwi«w.— This  m  a  ttu- 
growiDg  haniy  Composite  of  the  Beine  Marguerite  lype,  pro- 
ducing very  freely  in  late  autumn  flowers  with  white  »y8™ 
yellow  discs  almost  as  lai^  as  a  good  size  DaWia.  Jmk 
striking  at  this  seasou,  and  veiy  suitable  for  the  Mcx  «  » 
border  or  shrubbery.    Should  be  more  grown. 

Salvia  pratentu  lu^rinotdfe^—One  of  the  P^^'^^-JLi  «J! 
Salvias,  having  purple  and  white  labiate  flowers  freely  pw- 

^Sjfiraa  FUipendula  fl.-pl.-^l  should  select  this  as  anotter  d 
the  best  six  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  as  it  is  very  pretty,  dwsn, 
free,  and  easily  propagated.    Does  best  in  a  dryish  ntuation. 

Spirata  Ulmaria  jf/.-jpZ.— Almost  equal  to  the  last,  but  ifl  ttu» 
and  likes  a  moist  soil.  The  flowers  are  also  scented,  wt  noi 
quite  so  much  so  as  the  single  variety.  ^^ 

TroUiv*  FortwiH  fl.-ph—l  know  of  no  flower  of  its  eMW 
colour,  as  it  reminds  one  a  good  deal  of  the  setting  sun.  «  « 
the  prettiest  of  the  tribe.  .  ^^^«wa 

Oue  of  the  best  hardy  annuals  I  have  grown  ^  the  fine  aoiiwe 
variety  of  the  common  pot  Marigold,  called  Le  Pfo^  ,*^ 
flowers  are  very  perfectly  formed  and  of  a  curious  buff  ooi(w, 
with  petals  tipped  brown  and  streaked  orange  and  xa^ 
yellow,  and  will  of  course  grow  anywhere.  —  T.  LAiraa, 
Bedford,  


Black  Alicante  Gbape  Failing  in  a  Cool  Houst-- 
We  have  tried  this  variety  of  Grape  in  a  cool  house  i(Mr  xbb 
last  three  years.  Each  season  it  has  produced  plenty» 
bunches,  but  the  berries  have  never  set  or  become  laig®'  ^ 
peas  when  ripe,  although  the  bunches  were  well  shskenww 
brushed  with  rabbit  tails  when  in  bloom.  Lady  ^^^ 
Hamburghs,  &c.,  have  not  shown  this  failing  "^JJ^JJ^ 
house.    I  therefore  think  the  Alicante  is  not  a  suita We  u»l* 
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to  plant  in  cool  houses  in  all  cases.  We  hare  lately  inarched 
Pearson's  Golden  Qneen  on  all  our  Alicantes,  and  we  expect 
better  results  from  it. — ^A  ErrcHEsr  Gabdenbb. 


POBCSESTER,  ITS  CAOTLB  AND  ITS  POSY 

GARDENS. 

^  Perhaps  many  of  my  readers  know  Sonth  Hants,  and  par- 
ticnlarly  Portsmouth.    On  the  landward  side  of  its  renowned 
harbour  the  visitor  cannot  help  seeing  a  wide-spreading  Castle, 
"  a  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection,**  with  a  good  belt  of 
trees  around  it,  forming  a  green  setting  to  its  grey  walls  and 
towers.   But  one  tower  is  so  much  larger  than  the  rest  that  it  at 
once  attracts  and  fixes  your  attention.    A  large,  high,  massive 
tower  it  is.     There  it  stands,  "  four-square  to  every  wind  that 
blows ;"  and  there  it  has  stood.    How  long  shall  we  say  ?    Well, 
I  hardly  know ;  but  we  do  know  that  Porchester  Castle  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  from  its  seaward  gate  probably 
embarked  the  legion  for  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.    We  do  know 
the  Castle  was  first  a  Roman,  and  then  in  succession  a  Saxon, 
Norman,  and  English  fortress,  and  a  prison  for  the  French 
taken  in  the  Napoleon  wars.    1  was  desirous  of  seeing  Porches- 
ter town  and  examining  its  Castle  for  a  special  reason,  for  I 
learn  that  the  former  has  one  marked  and  peculiar  industry — 
the  cultivation  of  nosegay  flowers,  supplied  in  vast  numbers  to 
the  dwellers  in  Portsmouth  and  toun«ts.    Having  obtained  a 
general  view  from  Fort  South  wick  I  descend  and  visit  Por- 
diester  lying  beneath.    The  town  is  not  striking  to  a  stranger's 
eye  ;  it  is  low-lying  and  straggling.    One  thing  attracted  my 
notice,  that  is  the  great  proportion  of  flowers  in  the  cottage 
gardens.    Bat  like  all  strangers  I  must  hurry  on  and  see  the 
Oastle.    Fortunately  I  have  a  fine  day — a  break  in  the  bad 
weather ;  a  brief  one  it  proved,  in  this  summer  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  Ivy  and  slags,  but  not  suitable  for  flowers  and 
fmit  and  sight-seeinff.    It  is  autumn,  but  had  it  been  spring 
I  am  told  that  the  old  Castle  walls  would  have  been  ablaze 
with  Wallflowers  growing  abundantly  and  unchecked.    I  enter 
by  the  land  port  or  western  tower,  and  leam  that  the  walls  of 
the  Castle  enclose  a  space  of  over  eight  acres  ;  and  I  can  well 
believe  it,  for  the  greensward  within  is  wide  and  large.    In 
the  further  part  to  the  right  is  the  church.    The  space  inside 
the  Castle  looks  like  a  square  flat  field,  in  which  cattle  calmly 
graze.    Porchester  Castle  is  now  a  great  place  for  excursionists. 
Vast  are  the  remains.    There  is  the  Norman  court,  the  citadel, 
banqueting  hall.  Queen  Elizabeth's  tower,  and  other  towers ; 
bet  the  eye  still  is  most  caught  by  the  great  Saxon  tower, 
roofed  in,  with  storey  above  storey  gained  by  flights  of  stairs. 
In  all  ^ere  are  in  it  fourteen  rooms.    This  was  the  principal 
prison  in  the  war  time,  and  in  the  Castle  were  confined  during 
tbe  French  wars  aa  many  as  eight  thousand  men. 

I  look  into  the  church,  a  fine  Norman  building  in  the  form 
odE  a  cross,  but  one  arm  of  which,  the  south  transept,  has  long 
sinoe  yielded  to  time  and  decay.  I  leave  the  Castle  in  search 
for  what  I  may  call  the  principal  posy  garden  of  the  place. 
It  belongs  to  Mr.  Martell,  who  shows  me  some  of  the  posies  or 
nos^^ys  which  are  ready  for  sale — good-sized  nosegays  they 
are  of  the  flowers  now  in  season.  There  is  one  peculiarity  in 
their  make-up  :  instead  of  an  edging  of  white  paper,  formal- 
looking  and  artificial,  all  Porchester  posies  have  an  edge  formed 
of  Box  or  other  evergreen.  This  looks  so  unartificial ;  and, 
besides,  green  always  gladdens  the  eyes.  During  the  year 
thoosands  of  excursionists  visit  Porchester  Castle  and  ptircbase 
noeegays.  But  besides  the  sale  of  posies  to  excursionists  there 
10  a  regular  demand  for  fiowcrs  in  this  form  in  Portsmouth. 
This  is  well,  for  fiowers  brighten  up  sad  and  sick  rooms ;  they 
cheer  and  solace  ;  they  make  the  little  town  parlour,  often  stiff 
and  tasteless  in  its  furniture  arrangement,  bright  and  cheerful. 
Porchester  posy  gardens  do  much  good,  then,  in  a  quiet  unob- 
trusive way ;  so  we  will  re-echo  Kit  Marlow^s  words,  written 
though  they  were  over  three  hundred  years  ago— 

"  I  will  make  tbee  beds  of  Roaes, 
And  ft  thotuaad  fngnmt  poaiee." 

I  am  taken  by  Mr.  Martell  into  his  nursery  garden — ^unique 
in  its  way,  everything  being  cultivated  for  a  special  purpose. 
His  objecik,  he  told  me,  was  to  have  a  quick  succession  of 
flowers  throughout  the  year  to  make  up  into  nosegays  ;  all 
snitable,  but  unsuitable  ones  are  discarded.  The  size  of  the 
ground  thus  cultivated  is  eight  acres,  of  which  one  acre  is 
devotM  solely  to  Pansies.  Here,  too,  were  large  beds  of  Pinks, 
Anemones,  Carnations,  Phloxes,  and  many  other  flowers,  all 
to  come  in  their  seascm,  and  seldom  enough  flowers  are  to  be 
had.    Hence  eveiy  cottage  garden  is  a  bunch  of  flowers.    The 


old  Castle  brings  the  demand  in  a  great  measure,  and  Porches- 
ter taxes  itself  to  create  the  supply.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  old  China  Roses,  so  Mr.  Martell  has  an  outer  garden  given 
up  solely  to  them.  Fiowcrs  here  are  literally  the  staff  of  life  ; 
every  garden  is  full  of  them,  and  the  object  of  all  is  to  get 
more  and  more.  Poor  children  are  brought  up  to  tend  and 
take  care  of  the  flowers.  It  is  not  with  them  as  with  the  girl 
in  Tom  Hood's  poem — 

**  Poor  Pegrgy  hawks  nosegAys  from  street  to  stveet, 
TUl— think  of  that,  ye  who  find  life  so  sweet— 
Stn  hates  the  smell  of  Roaes." 

No  I  lor  the  Porchester  Peggies  love  their  smell,  as  it  lead&to 
bi!«ad  and  butter. 

Mr.  Martell  is  carefully  cultivating  a  white  Polyantbos  with 
yellow  eye,  which  is  not  yet  in  trade,  and  which  he  believes 
that  he  ak>ne  poesesees.  His  garden  is  not  one  easy  to  fovget 
from  its  peculiarity.  Here  are  old-fashioned  flowers  in  abnn- 
dance,  such  as  Sweet  Williams,  and  Daisies,  and  Stocks— every- 
thing suitable  for  the  nosegay.  Upon  my  mentioning  my 
interest  in  fruits  Mr.  Martell  told  me  that  he  knew  those  wboee 
Cheny  trees  realised  usually  £40,  had  only  9s.  worth  on  them 
this  vear.  He  also  said  that  in  his  part  of  the  countzy  tiie 
Black  Diamond  Plum  had  stood  the  wet  better  than  any  other. 
Thus  gathering  information  I  wander  through  this  peculiar 
but  interesting  nursery,  this  posy  garden  so  curiously  connected 
with  Porchestev's  ancient  Ga8tle.^WiLTSHlBB  Bbctor. 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

I  DO  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  disottsiion  in  praviona 
issnes  on  Strawberry  forcing,  though  I  have  read  the  oiiEBient 
opmiotts  that  have  been  expressed ;  but  I  will  observe  thai 
to  be  successful  in  Strawberry  forcing  we  must  from  the 
commenaement  never  lois  an  opportunity  of  improving  the 
plants.  If  we  were  to  wwk  with  the  same  enthusiasm  with 
plants  for  outdoor  quarters  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  plante 
fcur  forcing  we  should  have  much  better  than  tiie  usual  resolisu 
As  a  rule,  where  plantations  of  young  Strawberries  are  made 
in  autumn  no  fruit  is  expected  therefrom  till  the  seoond 
snmm^  after,  where  no  forced  plants  are  made  use  of.  By 
selecting  runners  for  fresh  plantations  in  the  same  way  as  for 
pot  work — working  against  time,  having  the  plants  early 
established — a  good  stroke  of  work  would  thus  be  done.  A 
few  years  ago  in  a  fresh  quarter,  which  I  had  planted  late  in 
autumn,  the  succeeding  summer  I  found  by  the  foliage  some 
varieties  were  mixed  ;  this  not  being  satisfactory  I  puUed  out 
the  plants  not  required  and  transplanted  some  early  estab* 
lisbed  runners.  The  succeeding  year  the  latter  all  bore  a 
good  crop.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  a  fresh  plantation  made^ 
which  was  the  first  opportunity  I  had.  Every  plant  was  lifted 
with  a  boll  of  earth  ;  through  this  they  never  flagged  a  kasfL 
1  efentwUly  gave  them  a  watering  witii  liquid  manure.  The 
stronger  plants  have  been  throwing  out  runners  for  some  time 
past^  which  I  had  picked  off  ;  and  if  I  do  not  have  a  good  crop 
next  year  I  feel  satisfied  I  ^all  lose  nothing  by  having  taken 
the  first  chance  in  planting — M.  A. 

It  is  a  practice  in  many  gardens  after  the  fruit  is  gathered 
from  the  Strawberries  to  clear  away  any  weeds  that  have  sprung 
up,  and  to  diyest  from  the  permanent  plants  all  runners  after 
the  stock  for  forcing  has  been  layered  and  the  necessary  quantity 
for  fresh  plantations  has  been  obtained.  This  practice  we 
adopt  and  recommend.  Where  useless  runnera  are  allowed  to 
remain  until  late  in  the  season  before  being  removed  they  rob 
the  parent  plants  considerably,  and  exclude  valuable  light  from 
the  crowns  of  those  intended  to  produce  a  crop  the  following 
year.  Another  system  we  haye  seen  practised  is,  after  the 
fruit  has  been  gathered  a  line  is  laid  down,  and  a  man  com- 
menees  with  his  spade  and  chops  off  a  large  portion  of  the 
leaves,  the  runners  as  well.  This  system,  we  think,  cannot  b3 
too  strongly  condemned.  Much  more  harm  results  ihpom  it  than 
allowing  the  runners  and  all  to  grow  together  until  the  Straws 
berry  is  thoroughly  at  rest.  How  can  plants  deveh^  plump 
and  prominent  crowns  when  digested  of  their  foliage  when  in 
full  growth  ?  The  Strawberry,  like  all  other  plants,  will  ripen 
its  own  foliage,  and  can  then  be  cleared  off  without  practising 
the  unnatural  system  alluded  to  when  the  foliage  is  immature. 

— SCflENTIA. 

Wellingtonia  gioantea. — It  may  interest  Mr.  Campbell 
(page  272)  to  know  that  none  of  the  Wellingtonias  here  are  so 
tall  as  the  highest  at  Muckross,  but  some  of  them  are  more  in 
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girth,  the  lazigest  measnriiig  10  feet  9  inches  round  18  inches 
from  the  ground.  This  tree  is  only  about  40  feet  high,  and 
some  of  the  cones  are  in  clusters  of  two  dozen  or  more.  Are 
they  nsnallj  produced  in  this  manner  7— J.  MuiB,  Margam, 


ABOUT  LIVERPOOL.— No.  6. 

WHINCOTB. 

Befobe  noticing  the  undermentioned  gardens  it  is  necessaiy 
to  correct  a  printer*s  error  that  ought  not  to  have  been  made 
nor  passed,  in  the  notes  on  Mr.  Mclver's  g^urdens  last  week. 
Mr.  Tunnington,  not  "  Dunnington  "  as  printed,  is  the  skilful 
manager  of  those  gardens.  Equally  skilful  as  a  gardener,  but 
his  charge  is  much  less  extensive,  is  Mr.  Mease,  gardener 
to  C.  W.  Neumann,  Esq.,  Whincote.  This  garden  though 
small  is  evidently  cherished  by  its  owner,  and  better  "all 
round"  practice  is  not  often  seen  than  in  this  variedly  in- 
teresting enclosure.  Besides  the  formal  modem  flower  garden, 
which  vras  effectively  planted,  there  is  a  section  devoted  to 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  which  being  select,  well  cultivated 
and  attended  to,  constituted  the  most  attractive  portion  of 
the  ground.  Potentillas  in  choice  variety.  Irises  of  the  Kaemp- 
feri  section,  Dianthuses,  Delphiniums,  Campanulas,  and  various 
other  border  flowers  tastefully  blended,  produced  an  effect  as 
rich  as  it  was  pleasing.  The  conservatory  was  also  very  gay, 
the  most  notable  plant  being  Lapageria  alba  trained  to  the 
roof  and  bearing  five  hundred  flowers — a  charming  sight. 
Bock  and  alpine  plants  are  also  represented  in  suitable  positions, 
and  the  large,  undulated,  and  excellently  kept  lawn  *'  set  off  " 
the  flowers  to  great  advantage. 

Under  glass  the  practice  is  equally  good.  Not  an  unhealthy 
or  unpresentable  plant  is  to  be  seen,  while  not  a  few  of  the 
specimens  are  worthy  of  a  place  at  anv  exhibition.  Some  of 
them  won  high  honours  at  the  Liverpool  Show,  which  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  the  year,  and  were  alluded 
to  in  the  report  on  page  106.  Others,  smaller  because  of  more 
recent  introduction,  are  represented  in  the  best  health  and 
colour.  Quite  as  noteworthy  as  the  plants  are,  or  were,  the 
Grapes.  The  house  of  Muscats  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
district^  the  bunches  large,  well  formed,  and  full,  with  fine 
berries  of  excellent  finish.  Thinly  disposed  spurs,  ample  and 
fully  developed  foliage,  with  heavy  top-aressings  of  rich  manure 
on  the  borders,  are  the  leading  points  of  culture  which  have 
produced  such  highly  creditable  results.  The  top-dressing 
was  a  mass  of  active  roots,  which  were  copiously  supplied  with 
liquid  manure,  and  the  healthy  foliage  and  grand  bunches 
overhead  told  how  greatly  the  Vines  enjoyed  this  generous 
fare.  Peaches  are  extensively  and  well  grown  under  glass, 
and  outside  the  Chrysanthemums  by  their  sturdlness  and 
generally  good  condition  gave  promise  of  fine  blooms.  Each 
plant  is  limited  to  three  stems,  which  were  strong  vrithout 
being  excessively  exuberant,  experience  having  proved  that 
over-luxuriance  is  productive  of  coarse  blooms. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  ouUine  of  this  g^urden,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit,  and  of  recognition,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  practice  in  every  department,    . 

WOOLTON  HALL. 

In  few  places  "  about  Liverpool  ^  is  gardening  conducted  in 
a  more  spirited  manner  than  m  this,  the  establishment  of  J.  B. 
Leyland,  Esq.  The  mansion  is  surrounded  with  extensive 
lawns  and  noble  trees,  and  herbaceous  plants  are  largely  grown 
in  borders  at  the  front  of  the  shrubberies.  A  panelled  flower 
garden  is  formed  near  the  conservatory,  which  adjoins  the 
mansion,  and  the  massing  of  flowering  plants  and  carpet  beds 
is  well  carried  out.  The  two  central  beds  in  the  designs 
were  planted  with  the  fine  old  Salvia  patens,  which  enjoyed  the 
wet  cool  summer,  flowered  with  great  profusion,  and  was  both 
elegant  and  rich.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  contents 
of  me  conservatory,  because  all  such  well-furnished  structures 
contain  much  the  same  class  of  plants  at  the  various  seasons  of 
the  year ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that  the  wall  of  the 
corridor  connecting  the  building  with  the  mansion  is  covered 
with  Cissus  aUanticus,  which  is  never  injured  by  the  gas  that 
is  regularly  burned  there,  and  from  the  effects  of  whi^  most 
other  plants  suffer  considerably. 

It  is,  however,  the  newly  erected  glass  structures  that  con- 
stitute the  great  feature  of  the  gardens.  The  houses  are  exten- 
sive, and  some  of  them  exceptionally  large.  They  have  all 
been  planned  by  and  erected  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Faulkner  the  gardener.  Span<»roofed  houses 
are  provided  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  Orchids,  of 


which  good  collections  are  being  formed  and  well  grown ;  pits 
for  Pines,  Mdons,  &c. ;  and  splendid  vineries,  half-span,  the 
front  rafters  being  22  feet  in  length.  The  Vines  aro  in  their 
second  year,  and  are  extremely  strong.  All  the  leading  varie- 
ties are  planted,  and  grand  Grapes  ought  to  be  produced  in 
due  time.  The  strong  shelves  along  3ie  back  of  the  range 
contain  boxes  planted  with  Tomatott,  which  are  trained  up 
the  shorter  norui  roof  and  produce  heavy  crops.  Herbaceous 
borders  are  formed  alongsidfe  the  walks  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
and  all  requisite  conveniences  are  being  provided  for  forming 
a  very  complete  garden.  In  a  large  square  enclosure  are  frames 
and  Chrysanthemums.  Six  hundred  of  these  plants  are  grown, 
including  all  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation  ;  and  if  Mr. 
Faulkner  enters  the  ^diibition  lists  tiiis  autumn  he  ought  to 
be  a  very  formidable  competitor.  The  plants  were  in  excellent 
health,  and  were  evidently  receiving  that  good  attention  that 
is  bestowed  on  everything  in  tiiie  establishment. — J.  W. 


BOGE  BOSES. 


MAmr  species  and  varieties  of  the  large  genus  Helianthemnm 
possess  8uflS.cient  attractions  to  render  them  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  they  generally  receive  for  planting  in  a  variety 
of  positions  in  the  garden.  The  fugaciousness  of  their  flowers 
is  their  chief  failing,  and  doubtlessly  that  to  a  great  extent 
prevents  their  being  more  appreciated ;  but  although  the  flowers 
are  of  short  duration  individually,  they  are  produced  in  abun- 
dance, and  the  colours  aro  bright  and  varied.  Most  of  the 
species  are  dwarf,  erect,  or  trailing  shrubs,  and  require  a  some- 
what sandy  or  light  soU.  They  succeed  well  on  an  ordinaxy 
rockery  in  nooks  where  more  delicate  plants  would  not  thrive. 
They  may  also  be  planted  in  the  mixed  border  or  on  banks,  or 
in  fact  in  any  position  where  the  soil  is  not  too  heavy.  The 
popular  name  Bock  Boees  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  be- 
cause, owing  to  their  five  petals  and  numerous  stamens,  they 
bear  some  resemblance  to  tne  single  wild  Boses. 

The  best  at  the  varieties  and  species  are  the  following : — 
H.  vulgare  venustum,  flowers  small,  of  a  peculiar  bright  crim- 
son-scarlet colour,  stamens  yellow;  very  effective  in  dense 
masses.  H.  v.  macranthum,  flowers  white  with  a  yellowish  tinge, 
veiy  abundant.  H.  v.  serpyllifolium,  leaves  small,  bright  green 
and  smooth;  flowers  pale  yellow.  H.  v.  roseum,  a  compact  little 
plant  with  numerous  pretty  rose-coloured  flowers.  H.  v.  sul- 
phureum,  flowers  most  profusely  produced  of  a  fine  pale  sulphur 
colour.  H.  V.  Lucy,  leaves  dark  green  ;  flowers  semi-double, 
purplish  pink.  H.  libanotis,  long  linear  dark  green  leaves, 
flowers  small,  yellow  ;  a  very  distinct  and  old  species.  H.  ru- 
gosum,  a  small  trailing  shrub,  flowers  bright  yellow  with  a 
dark  maroon  centre ;  attractive  and  pretty.  H.  polifolium, 
downy  leaves,  white  flowers,  and  yellow  stamens,  very  pretty ; 
this  is  a  British  species.  There  are,  in  addition  to  those  enu- 
merated, several  very  good  double  forms  of  H.  vulgare  that  are 
bright  and  rather  more  durable  than  the  single  varieties. — L.  C. 


PBOPAGATINQ  NEPENTHES— MATLOCK  SPAB. 

In  your  last  week's  issue  I  notice  an  inquiry  by  "  Young 
Gabdeneb  "  as  to  the  best  means  of  propagating  Nepenthes. 
I  have  found  cuttings  of  those  plants  to  root  most  freely  when 
taken  off  with  a  good  leaf  attached,  inserted  in  "Matlock 
spar,"  and  afforded  a  brisk  bottom  heat. 

The  spar  I  use  for  the  purpose  is  of  the  kind  so  largely  employed 
in  this  neighbourhood  for  surfacing  the  asphalt  footpaths  to 
gpive  them  a  whitish  appearance,  and  which  has  been  crushed 
to  the  size  of  Peas.  I  find  that  most  plants  root  very  freely  in 
that  materiaL  The  cuttings  of  Crotons  root  and  grow  remark- 
ably quickly  if  inserted  in  it,  and  I  have  seen  leaves  of  the 
same  without  any  wood  attached  tiiat  have  lain  for  a  short 
time  upon  it,  throw  out  roots  into  it  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
Begonia  or  Gloxinia  root  would  do.  I  have  found  a  number  of 
plants  which  are  usually  considered  as  being  difllcult  to  pro- 
pagate, such  as  the  new  Aralias,  Beidias,  Terminalias,  and 
Pavettas,  root  most  &eely  in  this  material  if  they  are  kept 
close  and  a  moderately  brisk  bottom  heat  is  maintained. — 
W.  K.  Woodcock,  The  Gardefu^  Thombury,  Sheffield, 


Pea  B.  Gilbebt.— This  blue  wrinkled  Pea,  received  at  the 
Experimental  Garden  from  Mr.  Gilbert,  has  proved  a  very  fine 
and  productive  late  or  late  main  crop  variety.  In  addition  to 
its  o&er  good  qualities  I  can  testify  to  its  excellent  flavour,  and 
I  anticipate  it  will  be  long-bearing.    In  height  it  has  not  ex- 
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ceeded  3  feet — a  great  adyantage  in  a  season  like  this,  when  many 
Faxietiea  have  grown  quite  out  of  reach,  and  it  has  been  almost 
impossible  to  &id  sticks  taU  enough.  In  several  instances  here 
the  ordinaiy  6  feet  Peas  sown  6  feet  apart  and  staked  propor- 
tionately have  quite  filled  the  interrening  spaces. — ^T.  Lazton. 


THE  BEDDING  AT  THE  CRYOTAL  PALACE. 

Owing  to  the  eleyated  and  exposed  position  which  the  park 
and  gardens  at  Sydenham  occupy,  the  sunless  and  rainy  season 
lias  sey^rely  affected  the  flowenng  i>lants  that  usually  produce 
.such  a  brilliant  display.  The  beds  in  the  Italian  ga^xien  bore 
A  Teiy  dull  appearance,  the  only  plants  there  tlmt  had  any 
^ipproach  to  brightness  being  the  Calceolarias  (yar.  Golden 
won),  which  have  flowered  profusely,  and  they  still  continue 
▼ery  efEectiye.  Seyeral  of  tne  beds  haye  been  planted  with 
caipet  designs  that  would  no  doubt  haye  been  yery  pleasing 
imaer  fayourable  conditions,  for  the  designs  are  elegant,  but 
the  plants  haye  not  well  filled  up  their  allotted  space,  conse- 
quently giying  a  somewhat  patchy  appearance.  But  these 
remarks  will  not  apply  to  the  Di^as  near  the  rosery,  for 
iJihongh  the  growtn  has  been  somewhat  stunted  and  the 
flowers  are  perhaps  not  quite  so  fine  indiyidually,  yet  they  are 
yezy  abundant,  and  their  colours  extremely  dear  and  bright. 
The  large  circular  beds  which  these  plants  occupy  are  un« 
■commonly  attractiye  ;  most  of  the  b^  yarieties  are  repre- 
sented, including  numerous  shades  of  pink,  crimson,  scarlet, 
4ind  white.  One  large  bed  of  irregular  form  near  the  aboye 
was  particularly  noticeable  ;  it  was  planted  with  yaziously 
tinted  Phloxes,  dwarf  Sunflowers,  numerous  brightly  coloured 
Dahlias,  the  glowing  Tiitoma  Uyaria,  and  a  few  Hollyhocks 
Intermixed,  and  a  more  pleasing,  cheerful,  and  effectiye  com- 
'bination  of  colours,  especially  when  yiewed  from  a  distance, 
^coold  scarcely  be  imagined. 

Around  the  rosery  me  beds  present  a  rather  better  appear- 
ance than  they  do  in  the  Italian  garden,  partly  because  the 
majority  are  carpet  beds,  and  the  plants  most  freely  employed 
are  Mentha  Pnlegium  gibraltanca,  Hemiaria  glabra,  and 
Oolden  Feyerf ew,  ^  of  which  are  in  a  measure  independent 
•of  the  weather.  The  designs,  too,  are  of  a  simple  character ; 
and  that  is  an  important  point,  for  an  intricate  deyice  neyer 
looks  well  unless  clearly  defined  and  filled  out,  and  in  a  season 
2ike  the  present  has  b^n  that  is  almost  impossible.  On  the 
lower  portion  of  the  slopes  two  circles  are  yery  pretty,  planted 
with  yariegated  Gazanias  intermixed  with  Lobeuas  in  one,  and 
in  the  other  with  Iresine  Lindeni,  the  contrast  of  the  orange 
lowers  and  yari^^ted  foliage  of  the  Gazanias  with  the  dark- 
leaved  Iresine  and  blue-flowered  Lobelias  being  espeoially 
jpleasing.  The  border  immediately  surrounding  the  lyy- 
covered  arches  is  planted  with  triangles  of  Pelargonium  Bon- 
fire and  Christine  alternately,  margined  with  lines  of  Pelar- 
gonium Golden  Superb  Nosegay,  Iresine  Lindeni,  and  Pyretlirum, 
with  central  alternate  squares  of  Tagetes  and  Centaureas,  the 
enter  edge  being  formed  of  Lobelias  and  Echeyerias.  Viewed 
frcfzn  Ihe  lower  walk  this  border  has  an  agreeable  appearance. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  park  and  lawns  is  extr^ely  good ; 
the  shnibs  and  trees  haye  made  abtmdant  growth,  and  the 
w^-kept  turf  is  as  close  and  fresh  as  could  be  desired*  Near 
ih.e  oen&al  walk  we  noticed  a  noyel  and  yet  excellent  combina- 
tion of  plants  in  a  large  bed.  The  centre  was  occupied  with  ] 
Phloxes,  Sedum  spectabile,  Betinosporas,  yariegated  Maples, 
a-Tftiift^  &C.,  intennixed  and  edged  with  small  Betinosporas 
and  Euonymus  radicans  yari^atus.  This  is  an  idea  that  might 
1)6  carried  out  with  effect  in  many  other  places. — L.  Castlb, 


PORTRAITS  OF  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  PLANTS. 

Gebaniuu  atlakticuu.  JYat,  ard,,  Geraniacee. — "  G.  at- 
lanticnm  is  a  natiye  of  Algiers,  where  it  was  found  in  rocky 
places,  near  Constantine  by  Boissier,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chimft 
hy  Munby,  on  the  peak  of  M^rid  by  Choulette,  and  in  Oak 
forests  near  Blidah  by  Lefebyre.  A  perennial  herb,  clothed 
with  rather  appressed  silky  hairs,  eglanaular ;  rootstock  a  small 
woody  tuber  with  dark-brown  bark." — (Bot,  Mag.,  L  6458.) 

Chionodoxa  kana.  Nat,  ard.,  Liliaces. — *'A  natiye  of 
4he  mountains  of  Crete,  at  an  altitude  of  6000  or  6000  feet  aboye 
sea  leyel,  flowering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  melting  snow 
in  May,  and  consequently  perfectly  hardy  in  our  English 
gardens.  It  was  discoyered  oy  Sieber,  an  Austrian  traydler, 
who  collected  plants  largely  in  the  island  about  the  year  1820, 
and  who  confounded  it  with  the  Caucasian  Puschkinia  scil- 
Uides^  and  figured  it  under  that  name  in  his  published  trayels. 


For  horticultural  purposes  it  is  far  inferior  to  C.  Luciliae  ('  Bot. 
Mag.,*  tab.  6433),  the  flower  being  much  smaller,  and  the  whole 
habit  of  the  plant  more  slender.** — {Ibid.,  t,  6453,) 

PSTCHOTBIA  JASUINIFLOBA.  ^at.  ord.,  Bubiaccse. — 
"  P.  jasminiflora  was  discoyered  by  libon  in  the  proyince  of 
St  Catherine,  in  South  Brazil,  in  1860,  and  introduced  by  Mr. 
Linden.**— </W<«.  t.  6454.) 

Odontoglossum  haoulatum.  Jfat.  ord.,  Orehidese.— 
Natiye  of  Mexico. — "  Of  the  genus  twelye  species  are  known, 
including  some  of  the  finest^  which  are  yet  to  be  introduced  into 
cultiyation.  O.  maculatum  has  been  long  cultiyated  at  Eew, 
and  flowers  freely  in  June.'*-7{i^i^.)  t,  6455,) 

Ybbonica  Lyallu.  Nat,  ord.,  Scrophulariness. — '^It  in- 
habits both  the  larger  islands  of  New  Ze^and  at  eleyations  of 
2000  feet  and  upwards ;  and  we  haye  specimens  which  cannot 
be  distinguished  specifically  in  a  dry  state,  gathered  by  Colenso 
on  rocky  clifb  at  Patea,  and  from  the  top  of  the  Buahine 
mountains.  V.  Lyallii  was  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Anderson-Henry,  F.8A.,  and  flowered  with  him  in  May  of  the 
present  year  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a  slender  suberect  or 
creeping  branching  plant,  glabrous  or  with  the  stem  pubescent ; 
branches  rather  woody,  prostrate  and  rooting  or  ascending.*' — 
(Jlnd,,  t,  6456,) 

Abi&sma  aALEATUM.  Nat.  ord.f  Aroides. — "  It  is  a  natiye 
of  Sikkim,  from  whence  tubers  were  sent  to  Eew  by  Mr. 
Gammie,  through  Dr.  King  of  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens. 
It  flowered  in  Kew  in  May  of  the  present  year,  as  it  also  did 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick.** — 
(^Ibid.,  t.  6457.)         

ROYAL  HOBTIOULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

OOTOBEB  14th. 

Thi  exhibits  at  this  meeting  were  both  numerous  and  good, 
and  many  yiaitors  were  most  agreeably  surprised.  In  the  yesti- 
bule  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  A  Son  exhibited  a  fine  and  tastefully 
arranged  colleotion  of  Conifers,  Enonymuses,  and  other  hardy 
ornamental  shrubs  similar  to  that  of  last  year,  and  for  which  a 
gold  medal  was  awarded.  The  exhibition  will  continue  until  the 
24th  inst.  Near  the  entrance  were  Messrs.  lane's  magnificent 
Vines  in  pots,  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  In  the 
OonncU-room  were  arranged  the  yarious  collections  of  plants,  those 
from  Messrs.  Yeitch,  Wilhams,  and  Bull  being  especially  notice- 
able ;  aUfo  the  extensiye  collections  of  fruit  from  Messrs.  Yeitch, 
Paul,  Wildsmith,  and  Gtoodacre. 

Fruit  Committ]ib.»H.  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  collec- 
tions of  fruit  were  numerous  and  good,  the  laree  collections  of 
Apples  and  Pears  from  Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Paul  beinff  especially 
remarkable.  Ghrapes  and  Pines  were  also  in  fine  condition.  Mr. 
C.  Boss,  gardener  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  ex- 
hibited five  handsome  well-ripened  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine  Apples, 
weighmg  respectiyely  8  lbs.  14^  ozs.,  6  lbs.  5  ozs.,  5  lbs.  ll{  ozs., 
6  lbs.  10  ozs.,  and  6  lbs.  6  oes.  A  cultural  commendation  and 
bronze  medal  were  awarded.  Mr.  W.  Allen,  gardener  to  Lord 
Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  exhibited  two  fine  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grape,  weighing  together  10  lbs.,  the  berries 
large  and  well  ripened.  A  bronze  medal  was  awarded.  He  also 
sent  a  seedlhig,  uie  result  of  a  cross  between  Syrian  and  Alicante. 
Two  bunches  were  shown,  one  the  produce  of  a  Yine  inarohed  on 
Lady  Downe's  and  the  other  from  a  Yine  on  its  own  roots ;  the 
bunch  is  long  and  the  berry  oyal.  The  Committee  considered  it 
distinct,  but  desired  to  see  it  later  in  the  year.  Mr.  Gk>odacre, 
Elyaston  Castle,  Derby,  sent  twenty-fiye  bunches  of  Grapes  in 
twelye  yarieties.  The  following  were  yery  good— Alicante,  Bar- 
barossa.  Mrs.  Pince,  and  Gros  Colman.  For  this  fine  collection  a 
silTer  Auightian  medal  was  awarded. 

"Mi.  Wilosmith,  purdener  to  Yiscount  Eyersley,  Heokfield  Place, 
Winchfield,  sent  twenty-two  bunches  of  Grapes  in  ten  yarieties, 
including  Lady  Downe's^  Trebbiano,  Black  Hamburgh^  and  Ali- 
cante well  finished.  This  was  also  an  exoellent  collection,  and  a 
similar  award  was  granted.  Messrs.  Osbom  A  Sons,  Fulham,  ex- 
hibited a  number  of  small  plants  of  their  new  yariety  of  Fig, 
Osbom's  Prolific,  which  well  deserres  its  name:  but  nothing  was 
awarded,  as  the  fruit  was  not  ripe.  Mr.  J.  Walker  sent  a  fine 
dish  of  Pond's  Seedling  Plum  well  ripened,  also  a  dish  of  Bed 
Corrants,  for  which  a  yote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  Messrs.  Yeitch 
and  Sons  of  Chelsea  exhibited  nine^-fiye  dishes  of  Apples  in  good 
condition  for  the  season.  They  had  been  borne  by  trees  growing 
in  the  Southfield  Nuneries,  Fnlham.  The  collection  included  all 
the  beet  yarieties,  and  a  silyer  Eniirhtian  medal  was  awarded  for 


generally  unripe.     A  bronze  Enightian 
was  awarded. 

MessiB.  H.  Lane  A  Son,  Great  Berkhampstead,  exhibited  a  large 
collection  of  Grapes,  most  of  which  were  in  fine  condition,  but 
their  Yines  in  pots  were  most  exoellent.    Six  Yines  were  shown, 
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all  bearing  a  large  qnantitj  of  fniit,  and  gcneraUy  well  ri{)eDad 
and  oolooM.  rotibw'B  Beedling  bad  tweatT^eigbt,  twentyt^ereB, 
and  twenty-six  banches ;  Bla^  Hamburgh  fifteen  and  sixteen 
good  bnaenee ;  and  Alicante  fourteen  bunches.  For  this  superb 
coUeotion  a  gold  medal  was  desenredlj  awarded.  Kr.  J.  Perkins, 
garden^  Thornton  Hall,  £^70,  Sussex,  sent  a  seedling  Helon 
named  The  Squire,  fairly  well  netted,  mr.  J>.  Beesley,  gardener 
to  B.  P.  Coleman,  Esq.,  Spilpbj,  sent  a  btaoe  of  Ouenmbers  named 
the  Improyed  Mancbestn  Pnze  of  good  strain :  tbis  waa  com- 
meodei.  Mr.  J.  Pond  of  Jersey  exhibited  two  seedling  Skailota, 
one  tbe  Jeiwy  Lil j,  and  the  otner  the  Jenej  Qtant  aod.  Thaj 
are  to  be  tried  at  Ohiswick.  Henr  BnMSt  Benaiy  of  Brfuit  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  a  purple-top  Turnip  named 
Early  Muntofa,  which  has  been  tried  at  Cluswiok  and  found  to  be 
three  weeks  earlier  ihan  other  yarieties.  A  yote  of  thaaks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Eads  of  The  Cedars,  Korihampton^  for  a  dish  of 
Buttons'  Giant  White  Banner  Beans  in  good  condition. 

Floral  COMMtTTBiB.~-Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  The  dnties  of 
the  Committee  were  by  no  means  light  on  this  occasion,  for  yerr 
numerous  collections  of  plants  were  staged.  From  Messrs.  Yeiteh 
and  Sons,  Ohelsea^  came  an  excellent  ooUection  of  new  and  zare 
Orohida  and  other  plants,  which  iaotnded  the  following  :•— MiL- 
tenia  Moreliiana  superba,  with  huri^  flowers,  seipeJs  and  petals 
deep  purple,  labelhun  light  purple  with  darker  yeins— yery  pretty : 
a  specimen  of  Ccelogyne  Massangeana,  bearing  a  large  spike  ot 
yeiy  pale  yellow  flowers,  the  labium  being  marked  with  dark 
atrnka  inaide  ^  Oncidium  omithorh^rnchum  album,  bearing  a 
Blender  branchmg  spike  of  small  white  flowers,  with  a  yellow 
orest  in  the  centre  of  the  labellum ;  Onddium  das^tyle^  a  curious 
little  spedes  with  small  flowers,  labellum  yellowish  with  a  dark 
protuberance  near  the  base,  and  the  sepale  spotted  with  chocolate. 
A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded.  A  peculiar  Orchid,  Mor* 
modes  Ocanse,  fiowere  borne  in  spikes,  thickly  spotted  with  reddish 
brown ;  and  lilimD  auratum  robrum  yittetum^  a  yariely  with  cxim- 
son  pi^le  streaks  down  the  perianth  diyisions.  Fachystoma 
Thompsonii,  an  attractiye  Orchid  ;  sepals  and  petals  white,  narrow  ; 
labaUum  with  nanpow  reetarred  portion  of  a  purple  l^e  colour ; 
flowers  in  pairs  on  slender  pedanoles.  A  first-cksa  oartifieate  was 
awarded  for  this  and  t^  following  :^Qypripedhim  Bpioerianuniy 
flowers  small,  petals  and  iabenum  of  a  greenish  ooloor,  the  poa> 
torior  sep^l  white  marked  with  purple ;  a  pretty  and  distmct 
spedes.    This  group  was  not  yerr  large,  but  of  great  intersat. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  ITpper  Helloway ,  obtained  a  silrer  T^— v«<«^» 
medal  for  a  large  and  most  intereeting  group  of  plante,  oompris* 
ing  numerous  excellent  Orchids,  Crotons,  Nepenthes.  Ac^  the  mmt 
line  being  formed  of  the  extreinsly  attractiye  little  Ordiid  Plekme 
lagenaria  in  48-pote,  each  plant  bearing  about  eight  flowers.  Soma 
of  the  most  noteworthy  Orchids  w«re  the  foUowug  ^-Vanda 
cnmlea  had  two  large  spikee  of  pala  blniah  white  flowers :  Dm- 
drobimn  saperbiens  waa  bearing  a  large  spike  of  bright  purue  lake 
flowera  with  twisted  sepals ;  the  showy  Odontoglosaum  gpn^nda,  with 
BIX  large  flowers ;  Dendrobium  bigibbnm,  a  loy^y  Aaatralian  speciea 
with  neat  little  bright  purple  flowers  in  long  sleader  spikes  ;  Maxil- 
laiia  nigresoens,  a  sjMoies  vrith  peculiar  brownish-eolouxed  flowers, 
narrow  ao&te  sepals  and  petals ;  the  attractiye  Oncidium  tigrinum 
was  bearing  a  long  spike  of  flowers  vrith  large  yellow  labellums  and 
narrow  sepikls  ana  petals  marked  with  chooolate  bars  and  spota. 
Among  other  plante  were  the  hybrid  Nepenthes  N.  Ontramiana, 
obtained  from  a  crosa  between  N.  Sedem  and  N.  Hookeri ;  the 
pitdiers  are  freely  produced,  of  medkmi  size  and  thickly  marked 
with  red.  A  first-dass  certxfioate  was  awarded  for  it.  A  good 
specimen  of  the  narrow«>leayed  Croton  Bodeckiana.  exoeUently 
coloured,  waa  also  exhibited.  The  group  waa  baeaed  up  with 
Katakidoiamia  Hopei,  Panax  excelsa  compaGta,  Hyp^orbe  ex- 
oalaa,  aid  the  following,  for  each  of  which  first-class  certifloatea 
were  awarded  ^— Cocea  elegantissimua,  a  yeiy  graceful  spedes 
with  sleader  droc^ing  bright  green  leayes ;  and  Calamus  denana,  a 
diatiiket  and  handsome  plant. 

Mr.  W.  BuU,  Chelsea,  was  aeoorded  a  yote  of  thanks  for  a 
nnmber  of  new  and  rare  pthuate,  of  which  the  moat  noticeable 
were  the  following  : — ^Tillandaia  lindeni  genuina^  with  flne  purple 
flowers  on  a  broad  flattened  spike;  Masdeyallia  yelifera,  small 
flowers  of  a  curious  yellowish  brown  tinge ;  Cynoofaes  Warsoe- 
wiozii,  an  extraordinary  Orchid,  one  of  Mr.  Bull's  recent  iatreduo- 
tions.  The  flowers  haye  no  beauty  whateyer  in  a  horticaltural 
point  of  yiew,  as  they  are  of  a  pale  green  colour,  bnt  they  are 
mtarestiag  from  being  of  two  yery  different  forms.  One  form  is 
2  or  3  indies  in  diameter,  with  orate  sepals  and  petals  and  a  heart* 
shaped  labellum,  and  are  borne  on  a  short  stiff  spike.  The  other 
form  is  small,  with  a  peculiar  stalked  filamentoua  labellum,  and 
the  flowers  are  borne  on  a  long  pendulous  spike.  A  botenical 
oertificato  waa  awarded  for  this  peculiar  plant.  That  yery  fine 
Oncidium  yarieosum  with  a  dense  panicle  of  Ite  bright  yellow 
flowers,  BoUea  csslestia,  Oncidium  (Mmithorhynchnm^  0.  macran- 
thnm,  and  Pldone  lagenaria  were  also  in  good  condition.  A  first- 
elasa  certificate  was  awarded  for  Adiantum  mundulum,  an  elegant 
little  compact  Maidenhair  Fern  with  bipinnate  fronds ;  and  similar 
awards  were  granted  to  Polystichum  lenbum,  a  pretty  Fern  with 
bri|fht  green  pinnate  fronds,  the  pinnse  being  deeply  serrate ;  and 
Adiantum  cuneatum  dissectnm,  a  yariety  with  deeply  cut  pinnules. 


Seyeral  early*floworing  CluysanUiemums  of  considerable  men! 
were  also  exhibited,  notebly  the  yellow  Pr6codt6. 

Mr.  John  Wills  exhibited  the  distinct  new  Fern  AdJantsia 
Bausei,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  A.  trapesifonne 
and  A.  deoorum^nd  was  raised  by  Mr.  Baua^,  the  eascgstifr 
manager  of  Mr.  WHls*  nurseiy  at  Aneriey.  The  fronds  hare  a 
most  elegant  drooping  habit ;  the  pinnules  are  large  and  bright 
sreen,  and  being  mo  pendulous  they  cause  the  plant  to  appear 
almost  as  though  it  was  flagging.  Mr.  G.  King,  garteier  to 
G.  Simpson,  laq..  Wray  Park,  Beigate^  sent  a  number  of  seedling 
Coleases,  one  bemg  eapedally  bright— yiz.,  majestica,  with  aeatfr 
leayes,  crimson  in  Sie  centre  and  maroined  with  yellow.  For  tUi 
a  first-dasa  certificate  waa  awarded.  Mr.  Charles  Noble.  Ba^ishot, 
sent  hia  dwarf  Bose— Queen  of  the  Beddera,  with  dark  cnnsoa 
flowers  yery  fredy  produced.  Mr.  C.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  G. 
Macleay ,  Bletehingley ,  was  accorded  a  yote  of  thaaks  f er  a  ned^ 
men  of  Brunsyigia  Joeephinae,  with  an  enormooa  umbd  of  red 
flowers ;  and  a  firsft-class  certifioate  for  Pasaifiora  HahnL  a  Boat 
whitish  flower  with  oyate  leayes,  yelyety  green  aboye  and  puple 
underneath.  Messrs.  Bawlings  Brothers  of  Bomford  contrSboted 
a  oollectum  of  Dahlias,  that  waa  highly  commended,  indudinff 
many  seedlinn  of  great  merit.  Mr.  &.  Cannell,  Swanley.  staged 
coUectiona  of  Dahlias,  Pelargoniums,  and  early-flowering  Ouynuh 
themums,  and  deservedly  obteined  a  bronae  Banksian  medal 

A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Walknr,  vus 
seryman^  Thame,  Oxon,  for  a  quantity  of  cut  flowers  of  the  tse 
hardy  climber  TTopseolum  tuberosum,  which  continues  UeeisiBg 
for  several  months  during  summer  and  autcimn.  Mr.  0.  TUibv, 
fflough,  exhibited  cut  flowers  of  a  fine  yellow  ahow  Dahlia,<^rani, 
and  a  fancy  variety.  Queen  Meroedes,  the  florate  wMte  tinged  with 
purple.  A  fint-dasa  certificate  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Toner  for 
an  exoellent  bedding  Dahlia  named  George  Thomson,  of  dwuf 
habit,  andprodudng  large  numbers  of  bright  yellow  wdl-formed 
flowers.  He  also  exhibited  flowera  of  a  pretty  bouquet  Dahik 
named  Dora,  the  fioreto  of  which  were  white  tinged  msMe  with 
yellow.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts, a^biti^ 
six  boxes  of  cut  Boses,  a  great  many  varieties  being  lepiewated. 
The  following  were  most  noticeable  for  their  freshness  aad  wb* 
stonce:  — Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Pierre  Nottmg,  Madime 
Clemence  Joigneaux,  Beau^  of  Waltl»m,  Dnpuy  Jamain,  Alfmi 
Colomb,  Marie  Banmann,  Dachess  of  Bedford,  and  Baronne  da 
Bothschild.  A  vote  of  thanks  waa  aooorded.  Mr.  Chambers,  wesU 
kke  Narserr,  Isleworth,  sent  speeimeBe  of  a  drooping  varie^  of 
Pteris  serrulate  cristeta,  and  a  plant  of  Odontoe^ossum  Alexandrs, 
bearing  a  long  spike  of  about  twenty  fiowers.  For  the  latter  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  aooorded.  Gentiana  Andrewsii,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  of  Weybridge,  received  a  similar  recognition* 
Messrs.  Haage  dc  Schmidt,  Erf  ivt,  Prussia,  were  accorded  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  cut  flowers  of  Salvifi  f arinaoea. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

AcooU)iKe  to  the  usual  custom  the  subplus  plasts 
will  shortly  be  distributed  from  the  London  parks,  and  Eew 
and  Hampton  Court  Gardens,  and  if  the  clergy,  school  com* 
mittees,  and  others  interested  make  af^lication  to  the  Super- 
intendento  they  will  receive  information  as  to  the  time  aad 
manner  of  tbe  diatribution. 

Thb  WnEBLBDOH  Gabdebtebb*  Sooiett  hdd  their 

flist  meetiBg  of  the  season  on  Monday  night  laat  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  well-appointed  bothy  in  Sir  Heniy  Peek's  gardens* 
Sir  Henry,  it  nay  be  remembered,  kindly  provides  tea  with 
Bttbstantial  aooesKxriea  to  the  m«nberB  attending  the  meetisg& 
After  the  repast  Mr.  Ollerhead  in  lieu  of  a  paper  on  gardening 
deliTered  a  feetore  on  bees,  which  was  very  Inoid,  oompieheD* 
sive,  and  inatraetiye,  and  waa  so  mudi  appreciated  that  the 
members  desired  that  the  subject  be  continued  at  the  next 
meetiBg.  It  is. important  that  gacdenen  obtain  a  piacticsl 
knowledge  of  bees,  seeing  that  apiculture  is  increasing  so 
rapidly,  and  those  are  fortonate  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
gathering  instraction  on  the  subject  tern  such  a  snooesaftu 
bee-keeper  aa  Mr.  Ollerhead  nndoubtedly  is. 

Wb  have  had  forwarded  to  ts  a  sample  of  Carter^ 

Champion  Scablet  Ruiwbb  Beaks  grown  by  Mr.  J.  Pilcfaer 
at  Peckham  Rye.  The  pods  are  yery  luge,  fine,  crii^  ViA 
fleshy,  and  represent  a  gcK>d  variety  well  cultivated. 

"J.  M."    writes  as   fbllows   on  Vettch's  AurUWr 


Giant  Cauufloweb  :—  •*  This  magnificent  Cauliflower  is 
again  proving  itself  far  superior  to  any  other  variety.  We  1«J| 
been  cutting  it  during  the  last  two  months,  and  the  hesdr 
have  been  very  fine." 

Wb  have  received  from  Mr.  J,  House,  PeterboroT^bj 

an  Exhibition  Cabd  Holdbb.  It  is  made  of  thin  brass  01 
an  ornamental  pattern,  the  base  being  so  formed  that  it  can  be 
aflbed  to  a  plate  or  dish ;  the  top  containing  slits  foe  holdfflg 
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the  pise  cards  eecniely.  It  is  suitable  for  attaching  to  various 
^hibits  at  horticultural  shows,  where  the  cards  are  too  often 
mmply  placed  on  the  dishes,  or  are  fixed  above  them  in  some 
makeshift  and  unsystematic  manner. 

-— -  In  the  shrubberies  at  Kensington  Gardens  Cotone- 
AStEB  AFFiNis  is  very  attractive  at  the  present  time,  owing  to 
^e  numeious  dense  clusters  of  small  red  berries  with  which 
the  branches  are  loaded.  It  is  an  eveigreen  or  sub-evergreen 
species,  with  bright  green  ovate  leaves  downy  on  the  under 
sm&oe,  and  it  attains  a  height  of  16  to  20  feet  It  was  in- 
l^nced  in  1828  from  Nepal,  and  is  closely  allied  to  C.  frigida. 
The  berries  remain  on  the  tree  for  several  months. 

Mbssbs.  Jambs  Cabtsb  &  Co.  infc^m  us  that  Mb« 

€atlin'8  New  Zonal  Pelabgoniuhs  Lizzie  Smith,  Edgar 
Catlin,  and  Fanny  Thorpe,  which  were  certificated  at  the  Show 
of  the  Pelargonium  Society  at  South  Kensington  this  year, 
iiATe  passed  into  their  hands  for  distribution. 

rr —  ^^  ^  proposed  to  present  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D*0mbbain 
-with  a  testimonial  in  acknowledgment  of  the  services  he  has 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  by 
his  numerous  writings  on  floricultural  subjects.  Subscriptions 
aaay  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Hole  (President  of  the  Katicmal 
fioae  Society),  Oaunton  Manor,  Southwell. 

A  VBBY  pretty  plant  for  the  mixed  bolder  is  Htpebi- 

<n7ic  PATULUM.  It  is  dwarf  and  erect  in  habit,  with  ovate 
«eaBiIe  leaves  and  small  cymes  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  the 
petals  of  which  are  roondieii  and  slightiy  incurved.  like  other 
roecies  the  flowers  are  of  short  duration,  but  to  compensate  for 
Mat  defect  they  are  produced  vezy  freely.  It  is  a  native  of 
Nepal,  whence  it  was  introduced  about  1823. 

Dff  the  greenhouse  at  Kew  the  small  eveigreen  Myitaceous 

shrub,  Beaufobtia  pubpubba,  is  now  flowering.  It  is  an 
attractive  plant  well  adapted  to  pot  culture,  and  thrives  in  a 
compost  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand.  The  leaves  aie  opposite, 
narrow,  and  rigid ;  the  small  crimson  flowers  being  W)me  in 
globular  clusters,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  summer  and 
«arly  autunm  they  continue  veiy  bright  and  pretty. 

The  City  Press  states  that  the  Markets  Committee  of 

the  Corporation  of  London,  having  received  proposals  for  the 
«rection  of  a  new  pbxtit  and  vegetable  habkbt  at  Smith- 
field,  have  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  John  Mowlem  &,  Co. 
€ar  £109,000.  The  market  is  to  be  erected  from  the  designs 
prepared  in  the  City  architect's  office,  to  harmonise  gen^nuly 
with  the  central  markets  for  meat,  poultry,  and  provisions 
already  erected  at  Smithfield. 

It  is  strange  that  the  freely-flowering  Pybbthbum 

l7UaiN0SUM  is  not  more  frequently  seen  planted  as  a  back- 
£:ronnd  to  herbaceous  borders  or  amongst  shrubs,  as  in  such 
X>06itions  it  appears  to  great  advantage.  The  leaves  are  narrow 
and  deeply  serrated;  the  flower  heads  (capitula)  have  yellow 
5^^^  florets,  and  long,  sjjreading,  pure  white  outer  florets. 
As  the  heads  are  produced  in  abundance  good  clumps  of  the 
plant  are  very  effective.  The  species  has  been  known  in  this 
coimtiy  since  1816.    It  is  a  native  of  Hungary. 

— —  Mb.  H.  C.  Ogle  writes  as  follows  concerning  the 
method  of  fumigating  explained  in  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  by  our  correspondent  "  W.  R.  F.,"  on  April  24th  :— 
■•*  I  find  a  common  1#.  benzoline  lamp  preferable  to  a  candle  on 
account  of  the  candle  wasting  away  and  the  flame  becoming 
too  low  to  bum  the  tobacco." 

DXTBING  the  autumn  months  the  Pbiokly  Pbab  ob 

Indian  Fig  is  common  in  the  London  markets.  The  chief 
supply  of  this  fruit  is  obtained  from  Sicily,  where  the  Opuntia 
Tnlgans  erows  both  in  a  wild  and  cultivated  state.  The 
peculiar  flattened  succulent  stems  grow  extremely  fast,  and 
the  plant  is  employed  in  some  countries  to  form  fences  round 
^  houses  and  gardens.  The  inhabitants  of  Sicily  consider  it 
of  great  value  as  an  esculent 

We  recently  saw  in  Covent  Garden  Market  some  raed- 

nens  of  the  fine  East  Indian  fruits  Mangoes,  which  are  rarely 
inported  except  in  the  form  of  pickle.  This  fruit,  which  when 
nlly  npe  is  said  to  be  only  surpassed  in  flavour  by  the  famous 
Maofi^ateen,  is  the  produce  of  Mangifera  indica,  a  tree  in- 
•cluded  in  the  Cashew  family.  The  fruit  is  prepared  in  a 
▼anety  of  ways  in  India,  as  preserves,  jellies,  pickles,  and  in 
tarts. 

—  At  present  the  herbaeeous  borders  at  South  Hill  are 
▼ery  gay  with  Tigbidia  Payonia  gbandivloba  planted  in 
dmnpe.    Its  fine  scarlet  fiowers  contrast  well  with  Anemone 


Honorine  Jobert  and  other  autumn-flowering  plants.  This  fine 
variety  of  Tigridia  should  be  more  generally  grown  in  mixed 
borders. 

"  We  have,"  writes  Mr.  Cowan,  "  lately  inspected  some 


beds  in  the  flower  garden  at  the  new  park,  Gateshead-on-Tyne, 
which  were  filled  with  Godetia  Lady  Albemarle.  The  beds 
have  presented  glowing  masses  of  colour  since  the  beginning 
of  July,  the  season  having  been  favourable  for  this  fine  Godetia, 
which  is  very  valnable  for  bedding  purposes." 

Mb.  Hugh  Cbawfobd  has  been  appointed  gardener 

to  K.  De  la  Poer,  Esq.,  Kilcronagh,  Waterford ;  Mr.  H.  H. 
HUBT  succeeds  Mr.  Geddes  as  gardener  to  J.  Paget,  Esq., 
Stuffynwood  Hall,  Mansfield,  Notts;  Mr.  W.  Bogebs,  late 
foreman  at  Brantingham  Thorpe,  becomes  gardener  to  C.  H, 
Wilson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Warter  Priory,  Pocklington ;  Mr.  Edwabd 
WiLLMET,  Berkeley  Castie,  to  C.  S.  Roundell,  Esq.,  Csbome, 
Femhurst,  Haslemere ;  Mr.  N.  Fulleb,  late  foreman  at  Possiiig- 
worth,  to  Col.  Hagart,  Eastbury  Manor,  Guildford ;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Johnston  to  Madame  Lyne  Stephens,  Upper  Grove  House, 
Boehampton;  Mr.  G.  Obmiston  to  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  St. 
Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright ;  and  Mr.  A.  Watebs  to  H.  Birk- 
beck,  Esq.,  Stoke  Holy  Cross,  Norwich. 

— ^  One  of  the  most  charming  sights  we  have  seen  this 
autumn  is  a  house  of  Tubbbovs  Begonias  at  Brambletye. 
Some  of  the  newer  varieties  are  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of 
colour,  others  for  softness  and  delicacy  of  tint,  also  for  the 
large  siM  of  the  flowers  and  varied  colour  of  the  foliage.  Mr. 
Jeo^  called  our  attention  to  seedlings  of  much  promise,  some 
having  foliage  of  a  greyidi  hue  with  brfght  pink  flowers,  form- 
ing an  admirable  contnurt  to  the  green-leaved  scarlet  and 
cnnson  varieties. 

—  Lying  on  our  table  as  we  write  is  a  spray  of  Poly- 
€K>Mi7lf  Siebolxoi,  SO  brilliant  in  autumnal  beauty  as  to  render 
it  worthy  of  cultare  for  that  purpose  alone,  brief  as  is  its 
duration,  even  if  it  were  not  the  really  valuable  ornamental 
plant  it  is.  The  leaf  has  ket  its  normal  green  hue,  and  is  now 
of  an  orange  brown  mottled  and  blotched  with  scarlet  as  rich 
as  it  is  ever  seen  on  ttie  foliage  of  Ampelopsis  Yeitchii. 

-*—  The  abnonaal  gloom  and  low  TEMPEBATrBE  of  the 
past  sununer  retarded  the  growth  of  everything  so  much  that 
the  flowers  of  most  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  have  expanded  out 
of  season.  Besfontainia  spinosa  is  now  in  full  bloom,  the 
flowers  of  Lilium  speciosum  are  only  beginning  to  open, 
Pampas  Grass  as  yet  only  afEords  us  a  &int  glimpse  of  its 
silveiT  iafioresoenoe,  and  many  Hybrid  Perpetu^  Boses  are  as 
full  of  bloom  as  they  usually  are  early  in  September. 

A  propos   of  Desfontainia   spinosa   Mr.  Prinsep 

informs  us  tmtt  the  plant  of  it  established  on  the  lawn  at 
Buzted  Park,  and  now  "nicely  in  bloom,"  last  winter  bore 
with  impunity  22^  of  frost  and  full  exposure  to  cold  cutting 
east  winds.  From  this  important  fact  it  would  appear  that 
this  charming  addition  to  our  hardy  shrubs  is  available  for 
gardens  generally,  and  its  culture  need  not  be  confined  to  the 
southern  counties. 

Cub  correspondent  "  J.  B.  S.  C*  writes : — "  I  was 

shown  the  other  day  an  instance  where  '  ladybibds  *  had  in- 
fested ripe  Apricots,  half  a  dozen  of  those  beeties  being  often 
found  in  the  fruits  gathered.  Cbviously  however,  they  could 
only  enter  the  fruit  when  it  had  been  punctured  previously  by 
wasps  or  other  insects ;  but  it  was  something  new  to  me  to 
discover  Coccinells  under  these  circumstances,  though  their 
penchant  for  the  sugary  aphides  might  indicate  that  any  sweets 
would  be  acceptable  to  them.  Several  persons  have  called  my 
attention  to  the  abundance  of  ladybirds  this  autunm,  so  we 
may  hope  they  have  been  doing  execution  amongst  the  aphides* 
The  too  familiar  A.  rosae  has  been  less  conspicuous  than  usual 
this  season ;  but  then,  again,  the  caterpillar  of  the  Bose-leaf 
roller  (Argyrotoea  Bergmanniana),  has  been  a  masanoe  iH 
some  gardens.'* 

Chammbotq  Fobtunei.— If  "A  Glouosstebshibb  Pabboh** 
wishes  his  garden  embellished  with  Palms  that  will  stand  un- 
injured the  severities  of  winter  without  protection  he  should 
plant  Chamssrops  Fortunei.  This  Palm  has  stood  out  tar 
many  years  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Backhouse  Sc  Son  of 
York,  and  not  only  grows  well  but  blooms  regularly,  and  seems 
quite  at  home.  The  soil  at  York  is  of  a  light  sandy  natuve, 
which  is  donbttess  favourable  to  any  plant  of  doubtful  hardi- 
ness. I  think  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  such  shrubs  M 
Lanxels,  Ancnbas,  LaurustinuBy  Yuccas,  &c.,  were  much  injuied 
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doriiifc  the  pMt  winter,  this  Ttim  did  not  leem  to  fee!  tb 
KTeritj  of  the  weather,  but  grew  ftnd  bloomed  fts  qeokI.— 

BUSBEZ   QABD£HZB. 


SELECT  CAPE  AND  NEW   HOLLAND  PT.ANTS. 
No.  3. 

HOBLLA. 

This  is  a  uhaU  geuiu  of  pl&nta  belongioK  to  the  Uuuponn- 
laceK,  tbe  chief  chaiscteiistic  being  deiiTed  from  the  capsule, 


which  it  elongated  and  two-celled,  opening  b 


coUecttons,  and  is  nell  deserving  the  attention  c 
plant-growers.  Pot  in  good  fibry  peat,  adding  about  a 
of  sand  ;  and  if  some  pieces  of  lanostone  or  charcoal  are  uiro- 
duced  tliey  will  serre  to  keep  the  soil  more  open  and  greatly 
benefit  the  plant.  Special  care  most  be  given  to  ttie  drainage, 
not  BO  much  as  regardg  quanljlj,  as  in  the  matter  of  coreiing 
in  order  to  pieient  the  acAl  nmnii^  into  it  and  stt^pjng  the 
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free  percolation  of  tbe  water ;  for  although  tbe  plants  enjoy  a 
liberal  stipply  of  water  they  cannot  suffer  tbe  slightest  slag- 
nation,  for  when  this  cornea  about  either  at  the  roots  or  in 
theatmoaphere  its  greatest  bane,  mildew,  is  sure  to  make  its 
appearance.  By  no  means  stimulate  the  plants  during  winter, 
but  have  the  growths  well  ripened  in  autumn,  and  tlie  plants 
will  pass  throngh  the  dull  season  in  good  condition.  The 
cncwths  made  in  winter  are  always  weak  and  mlBerabte.  A 
diy  atmosphere  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  are  requisite  for 
the  health  of  the  plants  and  tbe  prevention  of  mildew. 

Boella  ciliaUi  (flg.  33). — A  slender-growing,  much-branched, 
greenhonse  shrub,  attaining  a  height  of  some  2  or  3  feet. 
Leaves  alternate,  linear,  erect,  ciliated,  Heath-like,  and  light 


green.  Flowen  terminal,  sessile,  campannlate  or  frnmel-eh^ecTr 

with  a  five-lobed  spreading  limb.  There  are  five  disfanct 
colours  in  the  flowers,  which,  being  disposed  in  rings  or  drcleSr 
produce  a  striking  eSect  The  base  of  tbe  corolla  is  nUowiab 
white  ;  succeeding  this  is  a  circle  of  deep  bluish  black  ;  above- 
this  comes  another  circle  of  lavender  blue  succeeded  by  a 
narrow  ring  of  white,  whilst  the  spreading  lobes  aie  pafe 
purple.  It  blooms  daring  Hay,  June,  and  July.  Capo  of 
Good  Hope.    1774. 

PIXSLBA. 
A  genus  of   handsome-flowered  shrubs   belonging  to  the 
Daphne  family  (TbymelaceK).    The  name  lefers  to  their  pe- 
culiar fat  or  oily  seeds.    They  are  slender  branching  shniba, 
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banDg'  dense  cspitate  headii  ot  flowero,  which  are  rorromided 
bjftn  inToluoTe  of  leify  br«ct«,  moetly  tenminal,  ormoranrely 
axill&ij.  Like  nmny  otbei  bekutifol  plants,  Pimeleaa  if  neg- 
lected grow  lanky,  lose  their  loner  lesTes,  tmd  become  ezce»- 
BiTolT  aglj  ;  indeed  we  fasTe  aeen  pluitB  which  coald  be  corn- 
pored  to  nothing  bnt  scrabby  brooms.  In  thii  itata  it  reqniTes 
>  great  deal  ol  faith  in  an  amatenr  to  believe  in  theii  desfr- 
kmlity  for  the  omamentatioii  of  the  greenhonae,  but  when 
properly  managed  few  plftnts  give  greater  pleamie.  Toaocom- 
plisn  this  the  ^ants  when  some  S  to  3  inches  high  should  be 
stopped  i  and  the  laterals  when  about  Oxe  same  length  again 
ana  again  muit  have  their  paints  pinched  out,  which  will  soon 
nsnlt  in  Che  formatiou  of  a  handsome  bosh;  plant.  When 
thia  is  accomplished  and  the  plants  arrire  at  a  lowering  stage 
the  la«t  stopping  shoold  take  place  about  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  July,  when,  if  the  growths  are  properly  ripened,  eTeij 
branch  will  be  ciowoed  with  %  head  ot  bloom  the  following 
■pring.  After  flowering  the  plants  should  be  cnt  hard  back, 
and  the  same  attentioa  paid  them  again  in  the  matter  of  stop- 
ping. Pot  in  fibl7  peat  and  light  sandy  loam,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  uuis  ot  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  adding 
■nfflcient  sana  to  make  the  whole  feel  gritty  when  taken  in  the 
hand.  Pot  moderately  firm,  drain  well,  and  water  liberally 
bat  atrefnlly  daring  rammer.  Id  winter  care  must  be  takatrto 
w&ter  only  when  dry,  but  they  most  not  he  allowed  to  become 
anndently  dry  to  snfler  by  want  of  moisture.  A  free  circQ- 
lation  of  air  at  all  seasons  is  necessary  tor  their  well-being, 
and  daring  the  hottest  weather  in  rammer  some  slight  proteu- 
tion  from  the  ran  will  be  found  very  beneficial. 

JtmeUa  ipectabilu. — A  large-growing  species  ot  great 
beantj.  Leaves  opposite,  linear  oblong,  smooth  and  li|(ht 
green.  Flowers  produced  in  large  terminal  heads;  iuTOlncie 
slightly  coloured ;  corolla  pink  and  white.  In  the  form  called 
spectabilia  rosea  the  ftowers  are  wholly  deep  rose.  It  blooms 
daring  April  and  Hay.    Bwan  EiTer.     1840. 

I>.  Miepptrgiana. — A  somewhat  strong  bat  very  compact- 
Browing  ipedes.  Leavea  oblong  ovate,  dense,  and  dark  green. 
Flower  b^tds  terminal,  laige  and  pare  white,  piodnced  daring 
Hfty  and  Jane.    Swan  River.     1M6. 

P.  naoTBcephala. — This  is  a  robost  species^  but  very  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  collectiona.  Leaves  opposite,  broadly  lance- 
olate, tomewhatsecond,  slightly  glaucous  and  light  green.  The 
beads  ot  bloom  are  lai^e  and  spreading  ;  colour  deep  rose.  It 
Sowers  doring  Hay  and  June.    Swan  Biver.    I84S. 

P.  Mmderxmi A  Bmaller.gTowing  plant  than  either  of  the 

preceding.  Branches  slender.  Leaves  opposite,  linear  lance- 
olate, and  bright  dark  green.  Heads  of  fiower  terminal, 
crowded,  rosy  pink  in  colour.  Hi^  and  June.  King  George's 
Soond.     1837. 

I>.  elegant. — This  is  a  tree  and  robust-growing  spedes.  Leaves 
opposite,  broad,  ovate  lanceolate,  about  an  inch  long,  and 
deep  green.  The  heads  of  flower  are  large,  globose,  crowded, 
creamy  white  or  straw  colonr.    May  and  June.    New  Holland. 

J*,  diotwu^elia. — Bears  some  resemblance  to  P.  decossala. 
It  is,  however,  distinguished  by  its  larger  heads  of  bloom  and 
the  larger  bnt  less  d^ise  leaves.  It  Is  a  free-branching  jf laot, 
with  oblong  decassate  bright  green  leaves.  Heads  of  newer 
terminal,  somewhat  spreading,  and  warm  rose  colour.  Jane 
^  and  Jnly.  New  Holland.  1826. 
'  J*,  deenuata, — A  compact-growing  species  with  decussate 
leaves,  which  are  ovate,  coriaceona,  bright  shining  green  above, 
paler  below.  Heads  of  flower  dense  and  bright  rot?  pink  in 
colour.    Hay  to  July.    New  Holland.    1B21. 

QHIDIA. 

This  genns  belongs  to  the  same  natntal  order  as  Pimelea, 
Aiid  the  various  members  bear  some  resemblance  to  it.  They 
are  slender-growing  Heath-like  plants  with  capitate  flowers. 
It  includes  many  species,  several  of  which  are  employed  eco- 
itomically.  Pot  in  two  parts  fibry  peat^  one  of  good  light  loam, 
and  one  ot  sand.    For  general  treatment  see  Pimelea. 

Onidia  pini/olia. — A  very  handsome  species.  Leaves  scat- 
tered, linear,  obtose,  triaugular,  and  tight  green.  Flowers 
terminal,  capitate,  dense,  creamy  white,  changing  with  age  to 
k  light  yellow,  very  fragrant.  It  blooms  usually  during  Uarch 
and  April,  bnt  if  stoppwl  late  the  previous  summer  the  flowers 
will  appear  about  Hay.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1TG8. 

O.  iimpleir.—Tbia  is  not  so  flue  a  plant  as  the  preceding  ;  it 
is,  however,  well  deserving  general  attention.  Leaves  linear, 
acate,  bright  green.    Flowers  produced  in  terminal  umbels, 

Sle  yellow.    It  blooms  daring  Uay  and  Jane.    Cape  ot  Qood 
ope.     1786. 


G.  xMterbit. — A  pretty,  compact-growing,  and  much-branched 
species.  Leaves  three-angled,  linear  acute,  dark  green.  Flowers 
terminal,  capitate,  somewhat  short,  sulphur  yeUon,  to  whicb 
the  red  stamens  afford  a  pleasing  contrast.  It  blooms  during 
Uay,  June,  and  July,    Cape  of  Qood  Hope.    1792. 

QASTRONEMA  SANQUINEUM. 

A  COBBESFOVDXNT,  J.  Wjlson,  Hsks  Ds  for  some  informaUon 

relative  to  a  pUot  be  has  received  from  South  Africa  under  tha 


above  name.  We  cannot  better  reply  than  by  rabmitljng  the 
accompanying  figure  and  description.  It  is  a  greenhouse  nnlb 
belongmg  to  the  Nat.  oid.  Ama^llidt  (AmaryllidaceK),  and  t» 
HezandriB  Honogynia  of  Hie  Linnsan  system. 

A  hollow  glaacous  stem,  1  or  C  inches  high,  supports  a  single 
sessile  flower  of  its  own  length,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a 
pair  of  tang  narrow  spathes.  The  tube  is  slender  and  greenish, 
and  ezpanos  into  a  deep  rose  obconical  throat,  h«7ing  six 
crimson  lines  ronning  trora  the  sionses  of  the  limb  on  the  out- 
side, and  on  the  inside  as  many  white  bands,  each  with  a 
crimson  streak  along  the  middle.  The  limb  is  very  deep  rose 
cobar,  with  six  equal -spreading,  oblong,  whole-coloarea  seg- 
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iti.  The  leaTes  are  nenrH  a>  u^''  as  the  flower,  daik  green, 
in  a  Yerj  small  decree  glano  •  .  t-.l  .^radnallj  widen  towatda 
the  end,  which  is  blnnt. 

The  bulb  shonld  be  poitc«l  in  r'<  ^  <-nMdy  loam,  and  treated  like 
HabranthuB  and  nmilar  bulbs.  Jt  iv  inoreaaed  bj  oibets.  It  is 
▼eiy  handsome,  deserving  ^<*ii(Tal  <-i.  ligation  even  in  the  most 
eelect  coUectioDB.    It  wan  introui  <(!  from  Gaffraria  in  1845. 


POTATO  MACiNUM  BONUM. 

Ik  the  spring  of  the  prn^ent  y(:ir  I  purchased  14  lbs.  of 
Snttons'  and  14  Ibe.  of  Cart<  r'^*  Totntoes  under  the  above  name 
as  trial  samples.  Not  bein^^  uu  exii  .bitor  I  had  no  other  object 
in  view  than  to  test  the  respect iv(^  (jualities  of  the  two  varieties^ 
or  rather  a  Potato  which  I  snpfM^H>  was  originally  the  same. 
On  the  4th  of  April  I  plant4>«{  tlieni  side  by  side  on  a  piece  of 
groand  that  haa  been  for  vpars  a  Globe  Artichoke  bed,  two 
fows  of  Sattons*  Magnum  Rodutii  and  two  rows  of  Carter's 
LnproYed  Magnmn  lk>naiii,  all  3  feet  apart  between  the  rows 
and  1  foot  from  set  to  set  I^aviu^  a  clear  maigin  on  botii  out^ 
aides  of  about  3j^  feet.  Kvery  Potato  grew,  but  when  they 
fiiirly  started  a  &w  inches  out  of  the  gionnd  I  noticed  that 
8attons'  intended  to  take  the  lead  in  the  race,  which  tiiey  did, 
and  for  several  weeks  befoie  the  p^rowing  season  was  over  they 
were  from  8  to  10  inches  higher  than  Garter's,  and  continued 
the  lead  till  the  end  of  the  Keasfni.  The  stems  also  showed  a 
more  robvst  habit,  and  at  the  ead  of  the  season  held  out  a  fort- 
night kmger  than  did  Outer's.  On  the  16th  of  September  I 
lifted  them,  feelixig  nther  anxious  to  ascertain  if  uiere  was 
aay  diflerenoe  in  the  two  samples  in  aiae  or  general  btdk. 
FMdiiee :  Buttons'  14  lbs.  gave  210  lbs.  of  good  healthy  tubers 
and  six  diseased  tubers ;  Carter's  ^a  ve  1 75  lbs.  of  good  tubers  and 
fourteen  diseased  tubers.  8uttons'  uniformly  being  through- 
out the  sample  a  trifle  larger  than  Carter's.  I  can  discover 
no  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  Potatoes,  but  the  question 
may  arise  whether  the  diHerence  in  growth  constitutes  ihem. 
distinct  varieties.  Buttons'  ban  with  me  proved  the  heaviest 
cropper  and  the  most  perfect  disease-resister  I  have  grown  this 
eeason.— H.  W.  Wabsen,  Ilundhmme  Park  Oardem. 


AMPELOPSIS   VEITCIIir  AT  FROGMORE. 

Not  many  plants  introduced  to  our  countty  dming  the  past 
twenty  years  nave  proved  &o  useful  and  have  maintained  tneir 
popularity  so  well  as  has  this  now  familiar  and  beautiful 
climber.  Its  easy  culture  and  its  adaptabilily  to  various 
positions  in  town  and  country  have  rendeied  it  a  general 
favourite.  When  seen  in  its  full  autumnal  brilliancy  the 
eifect  is  irresistible^  and  after  admiring  a  well-coloured  speci- 
men the  next  and  almost  inevitable  step  is  for  the  spectator  to 
possess  a  wall  plant  so  accommodating  and  so  strikingly  attrac- 
tive ;  and  so  the  plant  spreads  until  the  demand  for  it  now 
is  greater  than  ever,  whicrh  is  the  highest  possible  testimony 
of  the  value  of  a  plant  which,  under  the  name  of  A.  tricuspi- 
data,  was  first  placed  before  the  public  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  in 
1868.  The  plants  however,  is  now  known  as  A.  Veitchii,  and 
will  continue  so  to  be  known  for  geneiations  to  come,  and 
certainly  no  plant  can  better  commemoiate  the  name  of  its 
introducer  than  this  firmly  established  and  widely  cultivated 
climber  from  Japan. 

Ampelopsis  Veitchii  now  adorns  many  a  villa  and  even 
cottage  garden,  droops  in  porgeous  drapery  over  many  a 
rockery  in  palatial  establishments,  and  is  now  the  most  con- 
spicuously brilliant  object  in  the  Royal  Gardens.  As  covering 
a  nimiber  of  large  piUars  and  buttresses  at  the  entrance  of 
Her  Majesty's  kitchen  garden  and  spreading  on  the  adjacent 
offices  it  is  now,  when  seen  under  the  advantages  of  a  bright 
day,  simply  magnificexft — a  plowing  mass  of  metallic  lustre  of 
chocolate,  crimson^  and  scarlet,  which  no  flowers  in  the  garden 
can  equal. 

The  eacamples,  too,  at  FTO{]rinore  are  instructive  as  well  as 
Attractive,  for  there  are  several  plants  growing  on  different 
aspects,  produced  by  the  sharp  curve  of  the  wall — almost  a 
half  circle.  The  foliage  is  the  most  brilliant  where  it  is 
exposed  to  the  sun — west  and  south-west,  tbs  plants  simply 
lowing  in  the  gravel  walk.  The  leaves  are  muoh  smaller  and 
«oinnaiatively  dull  where  the  wall  is  shaded^&icing  north- 
waros,  and  where  the  plants  are  growing  in  a  cold  damp 
border.  The  plant,  then,  requires  a  warm  dry  soil  and  sunny 
position  to  bring  out  its  full  beauty. 

One  pillar  is  much  more  heavily  clothed  than  the  others,  the 
teves  of  the  ^two  plants  covering  it  being  very  large,  5  or 


6  inches  in  diameter,  only  sligfatly  lobed  and  intenaelj  dnk 
and  shining,  but  not  so  fiery  in  appearance  as  those  of  te 
adjoining  plants.  The  striking  difference  referred  tolasgiia 
rise  to  some  debate  on  the  spot  as  to  whether  there  m  tvo 
varieties  or  whether  the  dissimilarity,  which  no  one  ctnMto 
notice,  is  due  to  '*  something  in  the  soil."  It  seems  aogdv 
that  llie  soil  at  the  base  of  one  pillar  of  the  eDtnoce  ate 
should  be  so  far  different  from  that  around  the  opposite pS 
as  to  cause  a  difference  in  growth  so  manifest ;  bQtthai,i0iii, 
it  is  about  equally  singular  that  the  only  two  phints  hsringtie 
larser  and  cUu'ker  foliage  should,  out  of  aboot  twenty,  hiji|iei 
to  have  been  planted  t<^tber.  The  dissimilaritj  of  folianii 
certainly  most  marked,  but  it  is  something  to  know  that  m 
examples  of  growth  are  equally  imposing,  tiie  one  bj  the  kqe 
and  dark  foliage,  the  other  by  the  smaller  and  brighter  leno. 
Wherever  a  suitable  position  can  befoimdfor  Ampdopii 
Veitchii  there  a  plant  should  be  grown  ;  it  will  cling  tooj 
building  to  which  any  other  plant  will  adhere,  and  vith  i 
minimum  amount  of  trouble  vrill  produce  a  brilliant  naa  of 
colour  during  the  autumn  months.  Hie  Frogmoieplantifaira 
been  "  in  oolonr  "  for  upwards  of  a  month. 


FRENCH  NOTBa— No.3. 


B0TTRO-LA.-REIKB,    8GBAVX,  Ac. 

If  the  condition  of  my  poor  friend  K.  Soadiet  saddened  iqf 
visit  to  Fontainebleau,  that  of  my  friend  M.  Haigottin  vn 
calculated  to  make  me  feel  just  the  reverse.    OoraoqoaintDoe 
dates  from  the  same  period,  and  since  that  time  I  lare  tent 
but  once  visited  Paris  without  paying  him  a  visit  IwiH  oot 
say  that  he  has  not  altered  since  that  time,  but  it  wii  a  leil 
pdeasure  to  see  how  hearty  and  genial  he  is ;  and  he  haa 
gone  through  something,  too,  since  then.    Hie  Badoii,  a  ^eiy 
mdifferent  (as  far  as  conduct  and  manners  go)  contiDgent  of 
the  German  army,  occupied  Bouig-la-Rcine  during  the  oqg 
Tb«y  took  possession  of  my  good  friend's  house.  TiKydn 
worse — they  destroyed  it,  tore  up  the  staircase  for  fiw™, 
damaged  all  the  furniture,  and  left  it  in  such  a  condition  ttit 
he  did  not  care  to  live  there  again.    He  and  his  family  letaw 
to  Paris,  to  come  back  after  the  city  was  taken  and  ioM 
desolation  where  he  had  left  all  in  order.    Well,  like  a  haw 
man  he  has  struggled  through  it  all.    He  has  built  ItacttJ 
new  honse  ;  has  seen  his  son,  good  young  Jules,  manfeo,  ttj 
his  grandchildren  growing  up  around  him.    But  it  la  a  Jitt 
index  of  the  uncertainty  that  still  hangs  over  Fna^LS! 
when  I  said  to  Madame  Margottin,  speaking  of  their  booWtt 
in  the  war,  that  " It  is  all  over  now,  I  hope ;"  ""^^^^Sl 
monsieur,"  ten  years  being  in  her  estimate  the  extent  or  w 
tranquillity.    Arthur  Turner,  the  worthy  son  of  "J^J"^ 
met  me  at  the  station  in  Paris  at  ten  o'clock.    We  had  pro- 
mised to  take  our  break&st  with  Jules  at  twelve  odocjwj 
visited  his  father's  nursery  first.     Here  a  hcariy  weww 
awaited  us,  and  a  fine  Cantaloupe  Melon  and  »ma^ 
specimens  of  Bon  Chrfetien  Pear  provided  for  ojir  W«^ 
It  is  a  curious  fact  as  indicating  the  difference  «  ostt  a  « 
two  countries,  that  this  Cantaloupe  Melon  is  V^^'^^Z^ 
more  highly  flavoured  varieties  which  we  grow.   M-  "^rF^ 
had  a  good  collection  of  these  in  frames,  and  yet  ^^^JT 
find  so  much  favour  as  the  thick-skinned  rongh-loonng  v^ 
loupe.    That  it  should  be  grown  as  a  hardy  sort  1J»  1^ 
understand,  but  do  not  equally  so  the  taste ;  "^^  J°J!dtaS 
of  Melon  considered  indispensable  in  the  e*rlyptft  »»r^ 
or  eUjenner  T   In  looking  round  the  garden  we  were«?jr    . 
a  pretty  litUe  climbing  Strawberry  with  bright  J»  r*^ 
yellow  flowers,  the  first  worthless  for  eating  Dw  ^rg^ 
mental ;  and  as  the  foliage  is  small  it  makes  ^J^^^Z^jj, 
little  climber  for  a  pot    What  is  it?    The  only  yeliof^^fr^ij 
Fragaria  that  I  can  find  any  note  of  is  F««*"*  ?  tadiakffl. 
be  that  ?     The  Roses  looked  well  and  the  ba<t«  »•  ^^ 
By-the-by,  M.  Maigottin  told  us  that  he  does  nw^^g^ 
cotton  or  bast  for  tying-in  the  buds,  but  ""i*  /^flipped 
in  any  of  the  ditches,  dried,  and  then  before  »^°f  .'jTlbtfini 
in  water ;  the  bud  is  tied  in,  and  by  the  t«°f  ."^  «riitfr  wifli 
to  swell  the  rush  decays,  and  so  aU  the  ^^^^^Z^JtV^ 
and  untying  is  done  away  vrith.    It  has  thus  a  Pf  "^  I 
over  the  ordinary  tying  materials.    It  ^    iwnihtlyl*! 
beHeve,  in  Paris,  and  is  very  cheap.    H I  "^^^^^  I  fcwud 
a  franc's  worth  would  sufSce  for  a  *^^^1;  Lds  in  •  ^ 
that  as  a  rule  the  French  growers  insert  "J*r .  ^  tfaiag>  * 
dard,  thus  securing  a  fine  head.    Amongst  w^^^  BeA 
Margottin  pointed  out  to  us  a  Tery  »^rV  ^  jeff0i 
Pr^coce  de  Temple,  especiaUy  good  for  iiaiiw^ 
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which  is  beginning  to  be  more  appreciated  amongst  us  for 
winter  vuae,  bat  not  nearly  so  much  as  it  ought  to  be. 

In  M .  Jiiles  Maigottin's  garden  we  saw  a  Grape  of  which 

he  8p<^e  very  highly,  but  which  I  do  not  find  in  the  "  Fruit 

Manila],"  and  which  therefore  I  conclude  is  but  litUe  known. 

He  called  it  Oradiriiay  and  said  he  believed  it  was  Hungarian. 

It  is  somewhat  like  Chasselas  de  FontainebleaQ,  which  is  so 

gfeat  a  fiiTOurite  with  French  people,  but  more  traiuiMrenty 

not  the  same  beautiful  tinge,  and  of  excellent  flavour  aad  veiy 

free-bearing.    His  Vines  are  uncommonly  well  managed,  and 

those  for  fruiting  in  pots  were  excellent.    His  stock  of  Roses 

was  admirable,  and  I  do  not  ever  remember  to  have  seen  a 

more  splendid  piece  of  standards  than  those  he  showed  us  ;  the 

stems  wen  beautifully  straight  and  the  heads  exceedingly  fine. 

He  had  along  his  wall  Mar^^ud  Niel  growing  most  vigorously, 

and  adopted  a  plan  which  night  hs^  I  think,  suocessfully 

iaiitated  here — vis.,  placing  over  them  in  the  spring  some  spare 

lights,  thus  sheltering  them  hx)m  the  weather,  grring  them  a 

chanoe  of  coming  in  a  little  earlier,  when  the  buds  are  hi  as 

gieat  demand  as  with  us ;  and  then  when  the  flowering  is  over, 

the  lights  being  taken  of^  the  plants  become  more  hardy  than 

when  grown  in  the  house.    Besides,  the  economy  of  space  is  a 

great  matter.    He  had  some  good  Roses  in  pots  for  exhibition, 

bat  not  like  those  exhibited  by  our  great  growers  Messrs.  Paul 

and  Son,  and  Turner ;  nor  were  they  treated  in  the  same  way, 

for  they  had  been  out  ol  doors  plunged  since  they  had  bloomed. 

Of  oouTse,  like  all  Rose-growers,  onr  young  f limd  is  anxious 

to  have  his  name  connected  with  some  good  Roses*    Boieldien 

sent  out  by  him  is  a  good  variety,  and  be  has  now  one  (not  to 

be  let  out  this  season)  on  which  he  builds  much  hope— a  pure 

white  Gloire  de  Dijon.    We  saw  it  in  the  bud  state,  and  it 

certainly  bore  out  the  character.    It  is  not,  I  believe,  a  sport, 

bat  has  apparently  £xx>m  its  wood  some  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 

maisoainit. 

He  has  an  ingenious  plan  for  preparing  his  Briar  stock  for 
planting.  A  sort  of  cutter,  something  in  its  manner  of  using 
like  a  chaff-cutter.  One  is  large  and  strong ;  into  this  he 
places  the  root,  one  man  doing  it.  With  the  left  hand  he  holds 
the  Briar  and  then  pares  off  the  roots,  making  the  knob  per- 
fectly smooth ;  it  is  then  passed  over  to  another  man,  who  cuts 
the  fftem  either  for  a  standard  or  half -standard  with  an  imf^e- 
ment  of  the  same  character,  only  not  quite  so  strong.  The  cut 
is  very  clean,  and  it  is  veiy  expeditiously  done. 

After  partaking  of  his  hospitality  we  went  to  Sceaux,  and 
taking  a  fiacre  paid  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Thibaut  k  Eetdeer*s  two 
imwemma.  The  last  time,  now  many  years  ago,  that  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  was  at  the  Rue  de  la  Roqnette  in 
oompaay  with  the  late  John  Standidi.  Since  then  they  had^ 
like  many  others,  gone  through  much.  Their  establishment  at 
Soeanx  had  been  completely  destroyed  during  the  war,  and  it 
has  required  a  great  deal  of  perseverance  and  money  to  recover 
their  garden.  It  is  the  only  establishment  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Paris  that  at  all  approaches  our  great  London  firms  of 
Veitch,  Ball,  Williams,  Henderson,  and  others,  but  even  it  falls 
very  far  short  of  ^m  in  magnitude  and  value  of  its  contents ; 
hot  there  is  always  sure  to  be  som^hing  interesting. 

The  Tnberous-rooted  Begoniae  form  an  interesting  feature 
here,  and  certainly  some  of  the  finest  and  most  distinct  that 
I  have  seen  are  here.  One  particfularly  struck  us,  a  yet  un- 
named seedling  (No.  9),  intense  deep  scarlet  and  veiy  large. 
Bach  petal  measured  more  than  2  inches,  and  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  was  remarkable  :  in  fact  as  we  walked  through 
I  saw  hundreds  of  plants  in  bloom.  We  came  back  to  No.  9 
as  the  best.  There  was  also  another  remarkable  novelty ;  the 
petals  were  French  white,  fuid  two  of  them  distinctly  margined 
with  pink ;  while  of  those  sent  out  last  year  Le  G^ant^  a  very 
fine  vigorous  grower  with  deep  velvety  crimson  flowers,  was 
rery  fine.  However,  it  is,  I  think,  not  unlikely  that  the  desire 
to  possess  named  varieties  will  diminish,  for  here  we  saw  good 
—nay,  even  large  flowering  plants  from  seed  which  bad  been 
sown  in  March  ;  and  where  good  seed  can  be  had  one  is  sure 
to  obtain  some,  if  not  quite,  yet  nearly,  as  good  as  named 
vazieties.  It  is  thus  that  the  Cineraria  and  Calceolaria  have 
come  to  be  grown.  How  few  ever  think  of  asking  for  named 
vazieties  1  Good  seed  is  obtsined,  and  the  residt  is  a  fine 
d!Q>lay  of  vigorous  growing  plants.  There  was  also  a  very 
large  collection  of  Zonal  and  otiier  Pelargoniums.  M.  Eeteleer 
premised  of  the  double  white  that  Candidissima  and  Mont  Blanc 
were  stall  the  best,  while  I  could  see  that  the  Frenofa^raised 
Pelargoniums  were  preferred  to  the  English  varieties,  those 
of  Boucharlat,  Alegati^re,  and  Lemoine  being  most  numeroosly 
grown.    There  was  a  very  curious  little — ^in  fiact  miniature^ 


Ivy-leaf  Geranium,  veiy  small,  and  excellent  for  a  climbing 
pot  plant. 

There  were  also  in  the  garden  very  many  interesting  subjects*. 
I  found  both  here  and  at  Fontainebleau  the  Bamboo  flourish- 
ing,  and  yet  we  cannot  grow  it  in  England.  Why  is  this? 
The  temperature  of  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood  is  considerably 
lower  in  winter  than  with  us,  and  their  frosts  are  much  more 
severe.  M.  Keteleer  mentioned  that  the  variety  caJUed  Queloi 
is  the  hardiest,  and  I  hardly  see  why  in  sheltered  places  it 
should  not  do.  I  know  that  in  the  south  of  Ireland  and  Com* 
wall  it  succeeds,  but  I  believe  that  even  there  it  succumba 
in  some  winters. 

In  a  small  enckned  space  M.  Keteleer  had  what  he  called 
his  own  garden,  containing  choice  specimens  of  some  of  th& 
rarer  kinds  of  Conifers — ^Abies,  Retinosporas,  Thujopsis,  &c» 
Of  these  he  seemed,  and  justly  so,  very  proud,  as  doubtleBS  in 
the  lower  temperature  of  Paris  Ihere  must  be  a  greater  diffi- 
culty in  growing  them  tiian  with  us.  The  collections  of  Del* 
phiniums,  Phloxes^  &c.,  were  also  very  good,  although  I  did 
not  observe  anything  particularly  novel  amongst  them. 

The  whcde  neighbourhood  is  very  pretty,  undulating,  and 
well  wooded,  while  nurseries  abound,  that  of  M.  Oroux  being 
one  of  the  most  extensive  fruit  tree  nurseries  in  the  neighbourv* 
hood  of  Paris,  and  his  trees  most  wondeiiully  trained ;  and  we 
were  particularly  struck  with  the  quite  open  character  of  the 
various  grounds,  so  that,  as  my  companion  quietly  observed^ 
it  must  be  rather  a  difficulty  in  executing  an  order  to  know 
quite  where  the  divwien  between  the  grounds  existed.  Even 
if  one  had  no  horticultural  tastes  all  the  surroundings  here  are 
well  worth  a  visit,  but  to  those  who  have  there  is  no  greater 
treat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  than  that  which  I  have 
thus  briefly  riLetched.— D.,  Deal. 


SHEFFIELD,  ITS  GARDENS  AND  GARDENERS. 

ShbffIiild  Is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  of  the  kingdom,  but  its  gardens  and  gardeners  are  but 
little  heard  of  beyond  the  district  known  as  Hallamshire* 
The  leading  gentry  are  wealthy  and  liberal,  as  the  various 
edifices  ereet^  by  private  munificence  for  the  public  benefit— 
churehes,  schools,  institutes,  almshouses,  libraries,  &c. — testify ; 
but  they  have  not,  as  a  body,  entered  in  any  spirited  manner 
into  the  delightful  pursuit  of  horticulture.  Travellers  passing* 
across  the  town  by  rail,  and  knowing  littite  more  of  it  than 
the  flying  glance  affords  them,  may  naturally  conclude  that 
the  nature  of  the  trade  of  the  place  and  its  accompanying 
sm<^  are  insurmountable  impediments  to  the  suooesaCnl  cul- 
ture of  plants  and  fruit  within  a  reasonaUe  radius  of  the  reek^ 
ing  valley  below,  for  SbefiSeld  is  in  a  valley  nearly  surremided 
by  hills.  But  cross  this  busy  valley  and  ascend  the  hills,  and 
even  before  the  outskirts  of  the  town  are  reac^ied  gardtes  may 
be  found  well  worthy  of  the  name — gardens  not  large,  but  a» 
cleariy  cherished  as  they  are  obviou^y  well  managed.  Con- 
tinue to  ascend,  and  imposing  mansions  are  seen  surrounded 
b^  grounds  more  or  less  extensive,  and  a  district  highly 
picturesque — deep  and  well-wooded  dales  and  bold  hills  pro-^ 
ducing  such  a  contrast  with  the  scene  below  as  is  prebably  not 
to  be  equalled  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  on  the  higher  ground  of 
Sheffield  that  gardening  is  conducted^ where  men,  skilfol  and 
industrious,  w^l  maintain  the  credit  of  the  craft ;  where  plants 
are  grown  worthy  of  any  exhibition,  where  Orehids  are  culti- 
vated in  a  manner  rarely  surpassed,  where  fruit  is  produced 
of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  and  where  ftorists*  flowers  are 
raised  of  the  first  order  of  exoellence. 

Sudi  is  Sheffield  and  its  gardens.  Its  gardeners  are  emphati- 
cally men  of  action,  for  in  no  district  with  wiiich  I  am  acquainted 
is  a  greater  amount  of  work  done  in  a  better  manner  than  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  gardens  at  Hallamshire?  They  work,  too,  in 
comparative  obscurity,  there  being  no  great  horticultural  exhi> 
bitions  to  afford  public  expressions  of  their  skill  and  to  stimu- 
late them  to  further  efforts.  T^ocal  shows  there  are — perhaps 
too  many,  but  no  central  society  which  the  town  and  district 
could  so  well  support.  Yet  the  gardeners  are  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  mutiud  aid  and  friendly  co-operation,  hence  have 
established  an  Improvement  Association,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  th«n  better  gaideners,  better  servants,  and  bettex 
men.  By  the  reading  of  papers  and  discussions  thereon,  and 
by  giving  snob  aid  as  they  can  afford  in  cases  of  misfortune  or 
temporaiy  distress  that  may  befall  any  member  of  the  body,, 
they  are  eng^ed  in  a  work  that  is  unquestionably  good  and 
worthy  of  countenance  and  support. 

They,  too^  have  occasional  shows ;  and  here  again  it  is  note^ 
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worthy  to  observe  that  they  exhibit  for  honour  and  not  for 
gain.  At  the  ChrTsanthemum  show,  for  instanoe,  to  be  held 
in  November  no  money  prizes  are  provided  for  the  members, 
bnt  only  certificates  of  merit ;  but  in  order  to  bring  to  their 
midst  superior  examples  of  culture,  and  to  provide  a  higher 
standard  of  excellence  to  which  they  hope  to  attain,  they  pro- 
vide a  silver  cnp  and  money  prizes  to  be  competed  £>r  by 
cultivators  in  any  part  of  the  country,  subject  to  the  payment 
of  a  small  entrance  fee,  which  is  usual  and  proper  under  such 
circumstances.  The  arrangement  referred  to  is  proof  of  the 
earnestness — ^the  real  gardening  spirit — that  animates  the  cul- 
tivators of  this  district,  and  their  action,  it  must  be  admitted, 
contrasts  favourably  with  the  mere  money-hunting  exhibitors 
who  support  shows  mainly  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  them. 
"  Big  prizes,"  says  a  florist  at  great  experience  and  high  repu- 
tation, one  whom  to  know  is  to  esteem — Mr.  B.  Simonite — 
^'have  done  more  than  anything  else  to  banish  that  true 
earnest  love  for  flowers  that  real  florists  feel,  and  have  led  to 
temptation  and  questionable  tactics  in  exhibiting  that  are 
closely  akin  to  mere  speculation."  A  different  spirit  prevails 
about  Sheflield.  The  object  desired  is  self  improvement,  and 
not  a  mere  acquisition  of  money,  and  their  endeavours  there- 
fore merit  support  and  deserve  success. 

Yery  briefly  in  a  future  issue  some  of  the  Hallamshire 
gardens  shall  be  more  particularly  referred  to. — J.  W. 


ASCLEPIAS  CURASSAVICA. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  peculiar 
and  interesting  genus  Asclepias,  and  its  bright  flowers  very 
pleasantly  enliven  the  appearance  of  a  stove  or  intermediate 
nouse  at  the  present  time.  As  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  is 
by  no  means  dif&cult  and  the  flowers  are  produced  freely,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  should  have  early  received  the  attention 
ci  cultivators ;  but  even  now,  although  introduced  in  1818,  it  is 
not  nearly  so  generally  ^own  as  it  deserves.  This  is  a  South 
American  species,  and  it  bears  numerous  umbels  of  flowers 
the  petals  of  which  are  reflexed  and  deep  orange  in  colour, 
while  the  small  cup-like  appendages  that  form  the  staminal 
corona  are  bright  yellow.  The  contrast  is  a  very  pleasing 
one,  and  the  brightness  of  the  colours  is  relieved  by  the  dark 
gveen  simple  leaves  that  clothe  the  steins.  There  is  also  a 
white-flowered  variety  that  is  well  adapted  for  a  companion  to 
the  ordinary  form. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  plants  no  especial  skill  is  requisite, 
and  few  plants,  considering  the  little  attention  thev  demand, 
produce  more  gratifying  results.  Propagation  may  be  effected 
by  cuttings,  seeds,  or  division  of  the  plants,  but  the  former 
method  of  increase  is  the  most  satisfoctory.  Cuttings  should 
be  prepared  in  the  usual  way  early  in  spring  and  inserted  in 
light  sandy  soil,  the  pots  being  placed  in  an  ordinanr  pro- 
pagating frame.  When  the  cuttings  are  wdl  rooted  uiev 
ehonld  be  carefully  turned  out  of  ueir  pots  and  separated, 
injuring  the  youne  tender  roots  as  little  as  possible.  They 
may  then  be  placed  in  60-sized  pots,  employing  a  compost  of 
loam,  well-decayed  manure,  peat  or  leaf  soil,  and  sand.  As 
they  fill  the  pots  with  roots  shift  the  plants  into  larger  pots 
and  place  them  in  the  stove,  supplying  water  freely.  Flowers 
will  be  produced  the  first  season,  and  a  stock  of  these  small 
plants  is  always  useful  for  decorative  purposes.  As  the  plants 
go  out  of  flower  late  in  autumn  remove  them  to  a  cool  position, 
partially  withholding  water  during  the  winter.  la  March 
turn  the  plants  out  of  their  old  pots  and  remove  some  of  the 
soil  from  their  roots,  repotting  in  the  compost  previously 
recommended.  To  obtain  a  succession  pot  batches  of  plants  in 
March,  April,  and  May,  and  by  this  means  a  supply  of  flower- 
ing plants  can  be  maintained  from  June  till  October^— L.  C. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBUBBAN  GABDENING. 

Beddikg  plants  in  most  gardens  are  now  being  removed.  The 
cold  foggy  nights  give  a  warning  that  it  is  not  safe  to  risk  any 
tender  plants  out  after  this.  As  they  are  lifted  they  must  be 
potted  m  small  pots  and  stored  away  pretty  thickly  together 
onder  glass.  The  lowermost  leaves  of  Peliurgoniums  shomd  be 
removed  at  the  time  of  potting ;  bnt  do  not  cut  the  plants  back 
now,  as  it  causes  the  majority  to  damp  and  speedily  decay.  By 
allowing  the  tops  to  remam  they  will  furnish  m  the  early  Bpring 
a  good  supply  of  strong  cnttmes,  which  when  taken  on  wifl 
caase  the  old  plants  to  break  quicUy  and  make  dwa^  and  stocky 
plants. 

Caloxolabias  and  GAZANiAa— Cuttings  of  these  plants  will 
atrike  readily  now  if  inserted  in  a  sandy  soil  In  oold  frames,  and 


possibly  make  better  summer  plants  than  those  taken  some  time 
ago.  Echeverias  and  Bempervivums  that  are  not  suf&ciently  hardy 
to  endure  the  winter  should  be  lifted  and  packed  away  closely  in 
boxes,  Ac,  damp  being  one  of  their  greatest  enemies ;  they  require 
protection  as  much  from  rain  as  from  frost.  We  have  preaerred 
nnmbors  of  these  by  merely  making  a  raised  bank  against  a  dry 
wall,  and  planting  the  succulents  thickly  thereon ;  a  coping  of 
boards  threw  off  the  rains,  and  a  covering  of  mats  protected  the 
plants  in  frosty  weather. 

Ohrtbanthsmumb. — It  is  not  safe  to  allow  these  to  remain  out 
of  doors  any  longer,  but  be  particular  not  to  confine  them  in  a 
cloBe  atmosphere,  or  mildew  will  set  in  and  the  foliage  will  speedily 
decay.  Continue  to  supply  them  with  liquid  manure  now  that 
the  flower  buds  are  fast  swelling,  bnt  diaoontinne  the  use  of  it 
as  the  flowers  expand.  Train  the  growths  of  plants  intended  for 
specimens,  and  disbud  all  after  growths  as  they  appear.  If  there  is 
any  aphides  fumigate  as  soon  as  possible,  otherwise  these  ineeeti 
will  injure  the  flower  buds,  and  if  mildew  spreads  keep  it  under bv 
frequent  applications  of  sulphur.  In  the  case  of  plants  intended 
for  exhibition,  and  if  the  structures  for  housing  them  are  low  and 
small,  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  remove  the  stakes  and  secure  the 

Slants  to  the  raners  near  the  p^lass  ;  they  will  in  this  way  produce 
irge  and  full  flowers.  Dahlias  are  as  yet  blooming  profusely; 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  aro  killed  by  frost  cut  off  the  stems  near 
the  ground,  die  the  tubers  up  carefully,  and  place  them  nnder 
cover  to  well  £y  before  storing  them  safely  away  in  their  winter 
quarters. 

Window  Boxbs.— These  will  now  require  renovating,  the 
summer  occupants  being  entirely  removed,  substituting  in  their 
places  plants  of  a  hardier  constitution,  and  for  this  purpose  there 
IS  nothmg  to  surpass  many  of  our  harav  and  elennt  shrubB,  such 
as  Ivies,  Ancuba,  Box,  Euonymuses,  Arbor  Yitse,  Junipers,  Betino- 
spora,  Cryptomerias,  Cupressuses,  Ac.  Small  plants  of  any  of  these 
are  so  graceful  and  give  such  a  cheerful  appearance  during  the 
dark  dull  days  of  winter,  and  can  be  purchased  so  cheaply^t  no 
windows  in  populous  towns  should  oe  without  them.  They  are 
not  particular  to  soil,  and  will  endure  much  rough  usage,  but 
when  left  in  small  pots  exposed  to  extreme  frost  they  cannot  hut 
be  expected  to  finally  perish. 

WOBK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

KITOHBlf  OARDBN. 

Cliar  the  quarters  of  exhausted  crops,  and  manure,  dig,  or 
trench  the  ground  as  may  be  necessary.  Deep  cultivation  is 
essential  to  the  production  of  profitable  crops  of  high  dass 
vegetables.  The  shallow  surface  soil  of  most  vegetable  gardens 
is,  from  the  frequent  heavy  manuring  and  oontinnous  cropping, 
full  of  decaying  matter,  which  encourages  a  gn^>BS  growth  m  the 
young  plants  tnat  is  not  sustained  when  they  are  approaching 
maturity ;  hence  they  succumb  to  drought,  and  do  not  afEora 
nearly  so  good  a  rotum  for  the  manure  applied  as  in  soib 
loosened  to  a  greater  depth.  Trenching  should  be  practised 
every  second  or  third  year,  turning  the  top  spit  to  the  bottom, 
and  bringing  the  bottom  to  the  surface.  The  soil  brought  up 
should  be  distributed  as  roughly  as  possible,  and  when  the  ground 
is  dry  with  frost  mannro  may  be  applied.  It  may  lie  on  the  sur- 
face through  the  winter,  and  be  forked  in  during  favourable 
weather  in  early  spring  or  late  winter.  Sandy  soils  are  not  nearly 
so  much  benefited  by  digging  or  trenching  and  exposing  to  tlw 
infiuenoe  of  the  atmosphere  in  winter  as  those  of  a  strong  or 
clayey  nature,  and  exposuro  to  the  air  only  hastens  the  decom^ 
sition  of  those  substances  to  which  they  owe  their  fertility.  Pnor 
to  turning  up  for  the  winter  most  soils  will  be  benefited  by  an 
application  of  lime  at  the  rate  of  about  eighty  bushels  per  acre. 
Buch.  soils  will  also  be  permanently  improved  by  a  dressing  of 
clay  or  marl ;  twenty  cartloads  per  acre  is  a  good  dressing,  spiead- 
ing  it  on  the  surface  and  allowing  it  to  be  disintegrated  or  ex- 
posure to  frost  before  digging  it  in.  Old  gardens  are  often  adran- 
teffeously  improved  by  tne  edition  of  frosh  loam,  and  if  turfy  it 
will  prove  most  effectual.  The  main  crops  of  Carrots,  Bee^ 
Balsahr,  and  Bcorzonera  should  be  teken  up  on  a  dry  day,  and  be 

g laced  in  a  dry  aiij  shed  to  become  moderately  dried  before  stoi^ 
ig  away.    In  liftmg  and  trimming  Beete  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  injuro  the  rooto,  or  the  colour  will  suffer.    Store  them  away  m 
sand  in  a  cool  shed  or  cellar.     Complete  the  planting-out  of 
Lettuce  planto  to  stand  the  winter,  and  the  pnncipal  crop  of 
Cabbages  must  not  be  delayed  in  planting.    Any  surplus  Ganu- 
flower  plante  not  required  for  planting  in  frames  or  under  hana- 
liffhto  should  be  pricked  off  near  a  wall  with  a  south  <^P^ 
where  they  will  endure  an  ordinary  winter,  and  if  pUtnted  out 
in  spring  form  a  succession  to  those  from  handglasses.    G&wi* 
flowers  coming  into  use  will  require  attention  in  the  c^^^ 
sudden  frosto,  breaking  a  few  of  the  leaves  down  over  tboie 
more  advanced,  which  keeps  the  heads  clean  and  white ;  but  m 
case  of  severe  frosto  the  pLanto  should  be  lifted  and  laid  m  pnts, 
4c.,  where  protection  can  be  given.    Crops  that  are  to  stand  tne 
winter  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  be  thinned  so  as  ro 
induce  a  sturdy  habit     Lettuces  and  Endive  ready  for  lifong 
Bhonldbe  planted  in  frames,  and  with  ordinary  regard  to  ventua- 
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tion  and  protection  they  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  long 
time. 

Forcing  Department. —  Make  snocessional  Bowings  of  French 
Beani>  in  pots,  employing  moderately  light  rich  soil.  If  a  sowine 
wei«  made  in  low  pits  or  houses  for  a  late  crop  the  plants  wiU 
require  attention  to  prerent  their  damping-off,  and  should  hare 
m  temperature  of  66^  to  76*>  by  day,  and  66®  to  60®  at  night 
Periodical  sowings  of  Mustard  and  Cress  will  be  necessary  to 
maintain  the  supply. 

HARDT  FRUIT  OARDBN. 

Where  necessazy,  preparations  may  now  be  made  for  lifting  or 
root-pruning,  operations  that  are  beet  performed  before  the  leaves 
falL  as  their  presence  is  necessary  to  induce  the  formation  of 
fireen  rootlets  before  winter.  There  is  danger,  however,  in  com- 
mencing operations  too  soon,  as  with  sappy  immature  wood  too 
great  a  depriyation  of  roots  will  cause  the  comparatively  young 
kaves  and  wood  to  shriveL  In  lifting  trees  that  have  filled  their 
aUotted  spcu«  on  walls,  dec,  a  trench  should  be  taken  out  as  deep 
as  the  roots  are  found,  6  to  8  feet  from  the  bole  of  the  tree,  care- 
fully forking  out  the  soil  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots,  which  must 
be  replaced  in  fresh  soil.  In  making  or  renovating  fruit-tree 
borders  a  little  extra  attention  at  first  would  often  save  much 
after  labour  and  outlay.  Some  plant  trees  without  any  regard  to 
the  character  of  soil  and  the  necessity  of  drainage.  All  borders 
should  be  efficiently  drained  if  necessary,  and  for  wall  trees  the 
bottom  of  the  border  should  have  a  good  mil  from  the  wall  to  the 
front,  and  have  a  foot  thickness  of  brickbats  or  rubble  placed 
under  the  soil,  and  to  keep  it  open  be  covered  with  turves  or 
litter  of  some  kind.  The  depth  of  the  border  should  be  2  feet, 
and  turfy  loam  taken  off  with  its  turf  4  to  6  inches  thick  will  suit 
most  fruit  trees  without  any  addition.  If  of  a  heavy  or  retentive 
nature  it  will  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  charred  refuse,  road 
flcrapings,  and  old  mortar  rubbish,  whilst  if  light  an  addition  of 
marl  and  burned  clay  will  prove  benefidaL  The  planting  of  ^it 
trees  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  leaves  lutve  fallen,  or  if 
they  are  on  the  spot  they  maybe  transferred  to  their  new  positions 
when  showing  indications  of  falling.  In  preparing  sites  for  new 
plantations  of  Currants,  Goosebemes,  Baspberries,  ^c,  drainage 
must  first  be  attended  to,  and  the  ground  then  trenched  and  well 
manured.  Bemove  all  useless  shoots  from  every  description  of 
fruit  tree,  bringing  to  a  close  summer  prunine  and  naUmg.  Do 
not  hurry-in  the  gathering  of  autumn  Pears  and  Apples.  Have  the 
tmit-room  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  waUs  limewashed,  the  shelves, 
Ac,  weU  scoured,  keeping  it  cool,  dry,  and  well  ventilated. 

FRUIT  HOUBBS. 

CWtnndtfrf.— Place  out  at  once  the  plants  for  fruiting  in  winter 
on  hiUocks  or  ridges  as  near  to  the  glass  as  the  nature  of  the  house 
and  trellis  will  permit.  Those  not  having  the  convenience  of  a 
Cucumber  house  may  obtain  supplies  of  fruit  by  growing  the 
plants  in  pots  or  boxes  in  Pine  stoves  or  other  sufficiently  heated 
stmctures.  Let  the  autumn-fruiting  plants  be  regularly  looked 
over  once  a  week,  removing  any  bad  leaves  and  exhausted  growths, 
training  in  young  growth,  pinching  out  the  point  of  the  shoots  a 
joint  or  two  beyond  the  fruit,  avoiding  overcropping  and  over 


heat,  admitting  a  uttie  airwnQ^ever 

Ke^  the  glass  clean,  as  every  rav  of  light  is  now  of  consequence. 

Moderate  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  not,  however,  permitting 

flagging. 

Melons, — The  Melon  season  as  regards  dung-heated  pits  and 
frames  may  now  be  considered  at  an  end.  Any  fruits  yet  remain- 
ing and  fully  grown  may  be  cut  and  placed  in  a  warm  house  to 
ripen.  The  intest  plants  in  houses  will  require  anight  tempera- 
ture of  7(y*  and  76^  by  day  by  artificial  means,  advancing  to  86^ 
with  sun  heat,  admitting  a  bttle  air  at  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. Sprinkling  the  paths,  &o.,  will  be  necessary  about  8  a.m. 
and  3  P.M.,  until  the  fruit  is  full  grown,  when  a  drier  atmosphere 
will  be  advisable.  Cut  out  all  superfiuous  laterals,  well  thinning 
out  the  old  foliage,  so  that  the  fruit  may  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  autumn  sun.  Before  the  ground  is  soaked  by  rains  secure  the 
required  quantity  of  compost  for  next  gear's  crop— rather  strong 
loam  taken  off  with  its  turf,  stacking  it  grass  side  downwards, 
sddinff  about  a  bushel  of  quicklime  to  each  cartload  in  stackmg  it. 
It  wiU  be  in  capital  condition  by  spring. 

Pines, — All  young  plants  should  now  be  arranged  so  as  to  obtain 
the  fullest  benefit  of  light  and  air.  As  the  sun  heat  diminishes  a 
oorzespondingdiminution  of  temperature  should  take  plaoe  at  night, 
anta  It  reaches  the  winter  standard  of  66^  to  60^  at  night  and  66*' 
in  the  davtime.  Ventilate  freely  whenever  external  conditions  are 
fovourabie,  paying  particular  attention  to  watering.  An  inspec- 
tion of  the  plants  should  be  made  about  once  a  week,  and  when- 
ever a  plant  needs  water  supply  it  copiously  at  about  the  tern- 
eeratnre  of  the  bed.  Plants  on  which  fruit  is  now  appearing  will 
e  ripe  at  a  time  when  other  fruits  are  scarce,  and  should  therefore 
be  afforded  a  good  position  in  the  fruiting  house.  Continue  70® 
as  the  minimum  temperature  in  the  fruiting  house,  though  on 
oold  nights  a  decline  of  6°  may  be  allowed,  and  6*^  more  in  mild 
weather— 76°  artificially  by  day  and  80®  to  90®  from  sun,  closing 
the  house  at  86®,  sprinkling  as  may  be  necessazy  the  pathways 


when  they  become  dry,  and  on  sunny  afternoons  an  occasional 
syringing  will  be  advantageous,  keeping  the  bottom  heat  regular 
at  86®  to  90®. 

Straioberries  in  Pots. — The  autumn  and  winter  fruiting  plants 
must  without  further  delay  be  placed  under  glass  and  on  shelves, 
so  that  they  may  enjoy  a  free  circulation  of  air,  ventilating  so  as 
to  dispel  dampj  as  the  fertilisation  of  the  blossom  is  not  satisfac« 
torily  effectea  m  a  moist  atmosphere.  Those  swelling  and  ripen- 
ing the  fruit  in  frames  should  have  air  moderately,  and  though 
the  fruit  will  swell  and  ripen  in  cold  frames  they  swell  better  and 
the  flavour  is  enhanced  in  a  house  where  there  is  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat — 60^  to  66®  as  a  minimum  and  70^  to  76®  as  a  maxi- 
mum by  artificial  means.  Plants  for  next  year's  fruiting  are  late ; 
they  are  neither  so  strong  nor  the  crowns  so  well  matured  as  they 
should  be  at  this  time  of  year.  Those  intended  for  early  forcing 
should  be  placed  on  a  bottom  impervious  to  worms  in  names  or 
cold  pits,  exposing  them  fully  to  every  gleam  of  sun,  employing 
the  lights  only  to  ward  off  heavy  rains  and  at  night.  The  remain- 
ing plants  should  be  kept  in  a  sunny  situation,  as  they  will  require 
evezy  ray  of  sun  to  enable  them  to  mature  the  crowns  properly. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse. — Bolanums,  though  not  impatient  of  a  few  degrees 
of  frost,  should  now  be  tiUcen  mside,  and  be  assigned  light  airy 
positions.  Those  from  the  borders  that  have  been  potted  will 
now  have  rooted,  and  must  be  well  supplied  with  water  or  the 
leaves  will  turn  yellow.  See  that  the  plants  are  free  from  aphides, 
otherwise  the  appearance  of  the  plants  will  be  spoiled.  If  plants 
are  required  early  they  may  be  forwarded  by  placing  them  in 
gentie  heat  when  the  berries  commence  colouring.  Bocbea  falcata 
when  out  of  bloom  should  have  the  main  stem  cut  back,  removing 
the  leaves  singly  from  the  stem  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  insert 
them  singly  in  sandy  soil  in  small  pots  near  the  glass.  This  is 
one  of  tiie  most  useful  of  autumn-flowering  plants.  Few  plants 
are  more  brilliant  than  Clianthus  Dampien ;  but  it,  too,  is  not 
common.  It  is  impatient  of  damp,  and  cold  cutting  winds  not 
only  check  its  growth  but  induce  attacks  of  red  spider.  To  grow 
it  well  a  temperature  slightly  higher  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
is  necessary  with  a  position  near  the  glass,  avoiding  overwatering. 
whilst  allowing  it  to  flag  is  equally  injurious.  The  roots  should 
be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  transferring  from  the  seedling 
pot  to  the  one  in  which  they  are  to  bloom  at  once.  A  9-lnch  pot 
will  contain  a  good  specimen.  Any  plants  in  small  pots  should 
be  transferred  to  a  larger  size  with  the  ball  entire,  not  removing 


srowth  is  somewhat  advanced  it  emits  other  shoots  from^  the 
base,  which  invariably  take  a  horizontal  course.  Salvias  require  a 
little  extra  heat  to  enable  them  to  develope  their  flowers,  60®  at 
night  beingsufficient,  affording  weak  liquid  Manure  and  a  light 
position.  The  bright  scarlet  flowers  of  these  enliven  other 
plants  wonderfully  at  this  season.  Primulas  should  now  be  placed 
m  diy,  airy,  and  light  positions,  or  the  plants  will  damp  off. 
Supply  plants  advanced  for  flowering  with  weak  liquid  manure. 
Cinerarias  delight  in  a  rather  moist  atmosphere  and  a  cool  damp 
bottom,  having  plenty  of  room  and  light.  liliums  as  the  growth 
matures  should  be  repotted,  removing  all  the  small  bulbs  that  are 
formed  on  the  stem,  pottine  those  several  together  in  small  pots. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  roots  of  Liliums  die  annually,  there- 
fore in  repottine  it  will  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  live  roots  as 
much  as  possibki,  removing  the  old  soil.  The  pots  must  be  well 
drained.  Gk>od  fibrous  loam  is  well  suited  to  liiliums ;  or  if  the 
loam  is  not  yellow  and  fibrous,  a  third  part  of  fibrous  peat  may 
be  added,  and  a  sixth  to  an  eighth  of  old  manure  previously 
dried.  They  should  be  potted  rather  firmly  and  so  as  to  admit 
of  2  to  8  inches  of  top-dressing.  Place  them  during  the  winter  in 
a  pit  or  greenhouse  from  which  frost  only  is  excluded,  or  they 
may  be  buried  6  inches  deep  in  ashes  in  a  sheltered  position  out- 
doors, taking  care  to  remove  them  before  growth  is  much  ad- 
vanced. During  winter  they  should  only  have  water  to  keep  the 
soil  moist. 

Heaths  that  were  potted  last  month  will  have  the  roots  growmg 
freely  in  the  fresh  material,  and  as  It  is  next  to  impossible  to 
tell  when  they  require  water  by  rapping  the  pots  they  must  be 
examined  carefully,  and  afford  supplies  as  may  be  necessary. 
Ventilate  day  and  night  in  favourable  weather.  The  plants  are 
all  the  better  for  being  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Tie  and  other- 
wise  attend  to  the  plants,  removing  the  old  dead  foliage  from  the 
wood  and  surface  of  the  soil,  inserting  the  new  sticks  in  the 

{>laces  the  old  ones  have  been  removed  from,  so  as  to  cause  as 
ittle  damage  to  the  roots  as  possible.  Seek  to  equalise  the 
growth  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  clothe  the  plant  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  pot,  for  a  bare  specimen  is  not  presentable  in  a  col- 
lection of  well-grown  plants.  Winter-fiowering  Heaths  commg 
into  bloom  should  have  light  airy  positions,  and  not  be  over- 
crowded. Azaleas  of  the  early  fiowermff  varieties  alluded  to  in  a 
former  calendar  should  be  placed  in  a  house  with  a  gentle  heat 
so  as  to  facilitate  their  fiowering.  The  old  A.  vittata,  so  seldom 
seen,  will  flower  for  months,  early  plants  flowering  naturaUy  at 
this  season.     The  general  stock  should  be  examined  for  thnps, 
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WMliinR  with  tobacco  water  any  plants  infeBted,  thoroughly 
wetting  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  their  upper  sur- 
faces  and  the  wood,  leaving  the  solution  to  dry  on,  which  wUl 
destroy  the  insects  and  their  eggs. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 
H.  Merryweather,  Southwell,  Sot^.—AvtumH  CaU^offue  of  Xoiet. 
Robert  Jenkins  &  Co.,  Rotherham.— C«to/<v««  or  Bwfcr*. 
F.  C.  Heinemann,  Erf  urt— C<««rai  Catalogue  of  Plontf, 
J.  B.  A.  Delenil,  MarseUles.— 14«<  o/ iJ«/6cw«,  Tubtrom,  aind 
Succulent  Plant$, 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

♦*♦  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Editors  " 

or  to  "  The  Publisher."    Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 

Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.    We  rwiuest 

that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 

as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

BOOKS  (Jfrfl) .-Brown's  "Plantere*  Guide  "   contains  all  you*  mention. 

(Selkirk).— We  do  not  know  of  any  book  such  as  you  appear  to  require. 

Many  designs  for  gardens  hare  been  published  in  our  pages. 

GAB-TAB  WALKS  (-4.  77.).— If  the  tar  la  boiled,  and  after  l«*ng  spread  on 
the  walks  is  covered  with  lime  rubbish,  it  hardens,  and  the  rubbish  being 
xemoved  a  surfieK^g  of  fine  gravel  can  be  applied. 

DIONJEA  MTTBCIPULA  (Edttjard  FWkw).— The  leaf  you  sent  is  no  doubt 
BQfEering  from  a  surfeit  of  nitrogenous  food.  The  spider  bemg  rather  bulky 
Mui  veasete  of  the  lerf  became  charged  with  the  decompoaod  nwttear.  and 
asslrailatfcm  not  being  raffldeBtly  rapid  deci^  of  the  tissues  of  tto  leal  waa 
induced.    Perhaps  also  your  planta  are  not  in  a  very  vigorous  condluon . 

Plaktino  Potatoes  in  autumn  (G.  A).--We  have  adopted  auta»n 
planting  with  good  results,  but  the  soU  was  light  and  thesite  well  drained- 
hi  ordinary  heavy  soils  spring  planting  Is  preferable.  The  ground  being 
this  year  so  cold  and  wet  your  safer  plan  will  be  to  defer  planting  until 
spring.  If  the  vAl  is  light  and  of  a  dry  nature  plant  early,  say  during  ae 
weather  about  the  middle  of  February,  the  sets  being  placed  4  or  6  inches 
deep :  but  if  the  land  is  wet  and  strong  April  planting  is  prrfemhle,  coto> 
ingthe  sets  not  more  than  3  inches  with  weU-pnlverised  soiL  Had  yon  stated 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  varieties  employed  we  should  have  been  better 
able  to  have  stated  the  cause  of  your  failure. 

GAKPAKULA  ISOPHTLTA  (A  Ccngtanl  iZeoifer).  —  Although  tlw  Q>eoies 
referred  to  by  "J.  B.  B.,"  and  figured  on  page  283,  ^-as  named  by  the 
authoriUes  at  Kew  as  C.  isophylla  we  doubt  if  that  is  the  correct  name  ol 
the  phmt.  We  have  grown  the  plant  as  C.  garganica.  the  name  by  which  it 
is  known,  we  believe,  In  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gaiden.  We  atao  sawit 
recently  in  tbs  SbefBeld  Botanic  Gaxdctt,  and  Mr.  Bwing,  the  experienced 
cantor  there,  considers  the  true  name  of  the  plant  to  be  C.  garganica.  It  is 
increased  by  division  or  cuttings,  and  you  are  not  likely  to  obtain  seed. 

ADDBB8S  iM.  E.  H.).—It  you  write  to  Messrs.  Biddies  &  COt  Lough- 
borough, you  will  probably  obtain  the  information  you  require. 

Hbatikq  a  Sxai^i/  Gonsbbvatory  (B.  T.).—JL  petroleum  stove  "will 
not  keep  out  severe  frost.  A  small  Amott  or  any  simple  form  of  portaWe 
stove  would  answer  for  so  small  a  building  if  you  can  contrive  to  carry  the 
smoke  pipe  outside  without  its  being  a  nuisance. 

Old  Wall  Rosb  Bare  at  Bottom  (/<f*m).— TTnfastcn  oU  the  upper 
branches,  and  bend  them  down  below  the  point  where  you  require  new 
growth,  which  will  then  posh  forth  out  of  the  bare  old  branches  readily 
enough,  and  when  it  is  a  few  feet  in  length  the  upper  branches  may  be  cut 
off  without  risk. 

SBBSDS  ahd  Nails  vemu  a  Trbllis  for  Pbaoh  Wall  CA.  €.).— 
Let  the  condition  of  the  old  stone  wall  which  you  intend  covering  with 
glass  be  your  guide.  If  the  mortar  is  much  broken  and  has  many  holes  it 
ought  certainly  to  be  pointed— not  merely  for  appearance,  but  from  Its 
tendency  to  harbour  insects ;  and  we  would  strain  wires  6  inches  apart  along 
the  wall  and  secure  them  with  staples— not  only  to  preserve  the  wall  intact, 
but  because  the  training  can  be  done  much  quicker  by  tying  than  by  nailing, 
and  it  is  certainiy  more  economical.  The  front  trellis  for  Figs  should  be 
of  iron  or  strained  wire,  14  inches  from  the  glass  and  6  feet  high.  Brown 
Turkey  and  Grizzly  Bourgasotte  are  the  two  best  Figs  for  a  small  house. 

Treatment  of  an  Old  shrubbery  (Old  ZaurfZ).— Unless  you  require 
the  space  for  other  shrubs  do  not  remove  one  of  the  old  Laurds,  but  cut 
them  down  forthwith  close  to  the  ground,  and  they  will  make  such  vigorous 
growth  OS  to  become  handsome  specfanens  in  a  couple  of  years,  infinitely 
Buperior  to  any  you  could  plant,  we  have  so  treated  several  old  shrubberies 
of  both  Portuguese  and  common  Laurels  with  invariable  success.  Any  new 
shmbe  you  require  may  be  procured  and  planted  at  onoe. 

Tuberoses  Unhealthy  (CT^/Yon)^— We  fear  the  plants  grown  from 
bulbs  potted  last  spring,  and  which  are  now  only  6  inches  high,  will  do 
little  good  either  this  year  or  next.  All  you  can  do  is  to  place  them  in  a 
warmer  house,  where  they  can  have  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  60°  at 
night;  the  greenhouse  Is  too  cold  for  them.  The  sire  of  pots  requisite  for 
growing  Lilium  auratum  depends  entirely  on  the  slae  of  the  bulbs.  As  a 
rato  p(^  twice  the  diameter  of  the  bulbs  will,  with  good  cnltivadloB,  pro- 
duce fine  flowering  plants. 

Begonia  Fbcbbelli  Wttherino  (H.  H.^  ftnm).— If  the  roots  ol  the 
plants  are  in  on  active  state  we  cui  only  attribute  the  shrivdUBg  of  the 
foliage  and  the  dropping  of  the  flowers  to  a  too  dry  atmosphere  and  low 
temperature  that  have  prevailed  In  many  greenhouses  daring  the  past  week 
or  two.  We  saw  plants  similar  to  yours  In  an  airy  greenhouse  the  other 
day,  while  other  plants  from  the  same  batcti  in  a  closer  and  warmer  inter- 
mediate home  were  quite  healthy,  and  continued  to  flower  freely. 

WINTERINO  TUBBRors  BEGONIAS  (TT.  A.  A).— They  mav  bc  preserved 
in  a  greenhouse  where  the  temperature  is  not  lower  than  4<S 


*«-  B.««^,™o«  .,««.«  —  .«-., .bat  the  soil 

in  the  pots  must  not  bo  allowed  to  bectnne  dust  dry,  or  many  ol  tiie  tuben 
will  fall  to  grow  in  the  qpring.  If  you  can  plunge  the  pots  in  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse  or  ashes,  and  keep  the  plunging  material  moist,  it  will  not  be 
to  water  the  soil  In  which  the  tubers  ore  resting.    Even  with  the 


best  care  the  tubers  of  some  TsrieUes  not  infrequently  refuse  to  grow  in  tts 

"^ttlKO  BBIAB  CuTTlNflS  (F.  O.  Oto«r)— You  wJU  succeed  Jrfte 
mode  you  describe  of  setecting  clean  Arm  cutting.  •  «~* J^J^g' "^Ji^Jf** 
ing  tlim  of  all  but  two  or  three  eyes  at  the  top.  and  inserting  finwy Ja 
ridges.  The  ridges  should  be  18  inches  apart,  and  the  cuttings  6  ^chia 
SnSer  in  the  rSws,  dra^ving  the  soil  to  them  ««  "^"'^'y  t^^I"^  ^ 
outUngs  are  visible.  When  the  "tocks  are  to  ^„^«J\JSrn£SrJS! 
ridges  Md  insert  the  buds  as  low  as  posdWe.  I'.f»  «gJ  S!Si^ 
gritty  compost  in  the  trenches  formed  for  the  cuttings  they  would  not 
more  readily  than  in  the  very  strong  soiL  

AddBKS  (J8*».  H.  .5irf»t»iU).-We  new  give  the  "•"'JJ  ^Jf^J  J™3S; 
dents  without  their  permission,  but  we  have  sent  your  ■ddi«B  to  thenwitw 
of  the  article  to  which  you  refer,  so  that  he  can  communicate  with  you  if  he 

"^^BOUIWAULT  ROSE  (C.  «.).-The  BoursaultHose  was  ~2«™^^'^5j 
flnt  double  variety  of  Rosa  alplwt  vwui  dlsoovewd,  and  named  after  a  Reiwli 
onitivator  of  tha«  naoie. 

OmOUBl)  FOR  VBOBTABLIW  (jf. gorfd>lftf).--W!tbont ^^ffff g"* "fg" 
Of  the  soil,  and  whether  you  derire  to  heveaf  uU  ^Vfj^^^^r^^ 
out  the  year,  we  cannot  answer  your  question  as  to  thepreclee  extent  of 
around  requisite  for  supplying  twelve  persons  with  ▼e?e*»^l«.,«»  "^ 
fST"  Stowing  for  ^SA  dil  of  company."  If  the  soU  la  fertile  on  aoe 
of  ground,  if  well  managed  and  cropped,  would  yield  f8«>d  supply  of^ 
ve^les  in  season  with  such  roots  a^early  ^J*»*«»' ^^fJ'Ji^S^ 
(Sons,  &c  and  the  usual  sman  fruits.  On«  ™«^  **  ^J°"y2??iS^iPrS 
extent  of  ground  oi«fct  to  keep  it  In  good  order,  il  it  IsoleaB  and  in  gwrt 
workable  condition  to  bai^  with. 

FORCnw  TOMATOW  (JVbrfc*).-There  is  »  l*™!*';*  ^SJl^iS.'^ 
sabieot;  but  if  you  wlU  state  your  requimnents,  and  the  conveniewM  ij 
ycSTdfeposal  foi  growing  the  Jlants,  we  shall  be  able  to  furnish  you  with 
information  that  may  assist  you  in  cairjlng  out  your  object. 

PRUNDTO  STEPHAN0TI8  {aubKHber), -II  the  ^^\^J^J^ 
crowded  you  may  thin  out  a  portion  of  them,  reserving  t^  ™«J^P™^ 
Ing ;  but  do  not  prune  excessively  nor  shorten  the  growths  more  thm  need- 
Ail  at  one  operation.  The  soil  in  which  the  plant  fa  growing  may  belgg 
drier  in  wtatw  thaa  in  summer,  but  sullldent  moisture  ™^t»  sftwM 
josttokeepthefoUaeefiesh;  the  growths  will  th«i  mature,  and  the  rigow 
of  the  plant  wlU  not  be  impaired. 

WIOTBRIRG    AL00A8IAB    AJTO   CALADIUIIS   <^^f^\-:^^^^^^j!^ 

have  suflldent  water  to  keep  the  foliage  f reah,  aad  a  »p»«*»^ J«^PS!*2? 
of  about  W.  Calodiums  may  be  kept  drier,  vi  tbholding  "^^j;;^* 
and  never  letting  the  soil  become  dust  dry.  They  should  be  Tdntered  in  t 
tamper«tve  of  «F,or  not  less  than  66°,  for  many  consecutive  days  or  nigMs. 
PRKERTIKO  BBDDIXG  Pelargoniumb  {B.  ^O.-'^'e  fearyoOT chtaceh 
notgoodofpwservingthephmt8,seelBgthatyou-ca«iio^  ^vJTSS 

oCflSe>orflk%b»thave  coW  frames  a»d  straw  *^«;3«^^„^?I 
poeaiblT  save  a  portion  ol  the  plants  by  wimenng  them  as  you  PW|tt»  »  • 
EJ^c^providid^isexctoded.  Had  you  inserted  in  a^pUmber^^ 
in  6.inch  pots,  about  five  or  six  cuttings  in  oijh  pot.  "{'J  J«f*  ^'^^"tL  a 
open  air  until  October,  then  kept  them  in  frames  until  severe  J^TSif 
damp  suggested  their  removal  to  the  windows  of  your  dwdWng,  wbaettey 
could  have  some  light  and  not  too  much  heat,  you  might  have  prejwwi  a 
good  portion  of  them,  which  would  have  made  moderately  go^  pta^  •» 
beddingloat  time.    The  best  mode  of  presarvimg  old  plants  with  ™*  JJ 
are  acmialnted  for  those  situated  as  you  appear  to  be  is  *«  <ii8  the  ptott  op 
nowlSd  cut  them  do^-n  quite  close  to  the  original  stem-that  ISjUotla^ 
more  than  half  an  inch  of  the  base  of  each  branch.    Trim  the  wott  m  aw* 
cutting  off  all  the  small  fibres  and  shortening  the  strong  roots  to ^tWnm 
in^^  two  of  the  baae  of  the  plant.   YouwlUthenhaveMimbHrof  stmjj 
not  very  p«ymirfiBg  in  «ppean«oe,  yet  with  ««  ""d  •^»«*i;j?"K3J 
stump  iill  grow  and  formagood  flowwlng  1*^*  »!»* '™^'SfS 
atelythe  plants  are  pruned  diesa  the  wounds  with  freshly  Po;'**"^,"™^? 
dry  up  the  moisture,  then  pack  them  closely  together  in  pots  o^"  .t>JJf  J^ 
ptoying  rather  moist  but  not  wet  soil,  and  beat  it  as  A^^  "j^*'*  !S 
M possible.    The  soil  being  moist  and  compressed. andthes^^ 
witolooao  dry  soil  or  sand,  will  retain  sufficient  moisture  irith<mt»qMB» 
waterings  to  induce  the  emission  of  f«Bb  rooUete  f'^™  tjf  ^'^wj*^ 
the  same  time  a  number  of  white  buds  wiU  b«»^^^l«  ^^.S^^J^ 
pruned  tops,  which  in  due  time  will  form  shoots.    These  shoots  ^i"  prohj^ 
be  far  too  numerous,and  should  bc  thinned  out  to  four  or  A^.o^^^^jS 
Any  dark  frost-proof  pUce  will  do  for  the  boxes  of  plants  until »««  B^S 
is  iade,  when  light  becomes  necessary.    The  cooler  they  are  kept  ttiejew 

in  early  winter,  so  as  to  retaid  growth  as  much  as  ?«"•  J!;*?„*Si!23 
of  the  Winter  has  passed,  and  when  the  boxea  oanbe  P^^^^  **  ™?X. 
protected.  The  plants  11  potted  and  grown  on  ^^^'^^^^^l '^*SS 
and,  although  Liter  than  young  phmts,  floriferous.  ^ehave  seen  vaas 
hundreds  of  plants  wintered  successfully  in  the  manner  descrioea. 

PEAR  CRACKIKG  {.Mr.  C.  Tr.).-The  fruit  cracking  is  in  mo^?f»^ 
due  to  the  unftivourableness  of  the  climate,  the  cuticle  of  ^e  Mt  wng 
injured  by  inclement  weather,  and  also  often  occurs  when  toe  trees  mw 

too  much  growth  which  doea  not  ripen.  Ms  may  to  »™22?dta2 
viated  by  root-pruning  or  lifting  the  trees,  but  when  it  an^frjniam^ 

conditions  there  is  no  remedy,  although  trees  that  have  the  fr^^aw 
when  standing  unprotected,  often  overcome  thta  fkult  when  P^^^^^rj 
a  wall.    Except  in  warm  situations  hi  the  southern  counties  Gkm  iiorjew 

"^RDim    FOR   PEACH    TREES  (/*m).-The  raj6f«,Hf*^™*!25^ 

the  border  should  not  only  be  laid  with  stones,  but  the  3^^^»*f^ 
cemented,  the  border  having  a  good  fall  from  the  wall  *•  *^*^SS 
there  should  be  a  pipe  drain  to  carry  off  superfluous  nwistuie.  /  JJ  i^JT 
should  be  drained  with  brickbats  or  rubble  9  inches  deep  ^pon^°^ 
and  have  21  to  24  inches  depth  of  soiL  For  porticulais  ol  macng  w 
border  see -Work  for  the  Week." 

BLACK  HAMBURGH  GRAPES  iKBlI^FEREirrLT  COLOtnaMWrtSWiJ 
most  probable  cause  of  the  Grapea  not  colouring  is  o^'^^Wj.f:^!^ 
may  to  some  extent  have  been  affected  by  a  deficiency  of  ventilatton  wsw 
ripening,  but  the  most  likely  cause  is  too  heavy  a  cropb 

BTRIKWG    Ck)mFER8    (CwrifclJtf   J^*^^^'-^^\^}JS^^i^1Bi^ 

enclosed  will  not  strike  so  late  in  the  season  under  ^mdUghto    ion  "^ 


rtKe  so  lace  m  »ae  boibob  muwr  *^""P"—  .  _„j  *  «« 
try  cuttings  somewhat  larger  and  firmer.  Inserting  them  JJ.'Jf^'Xined* 
of  them  may,  perhaps,  emit  roots.    The  evergreen  is,  we  think,  ahoiubw* 
I  angnstlfolla. 
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Nakzs  op  Fruits  (/.  ir.).—a,  Adams'  Peannain ;  S,  DomeloVs  Seed- 
Uacr;  5,  Bibston  Pippin ;  6,  London  Pippin  ;  7,  Gonrt  of  Wick  ;  Benrr^ 
Cmtatimont  Pear.  (E.  B.,  Ooydon) .—Sonrenir  dn  Congrte.  (J..  Z.).—Tbt 
Apple  is  RaTelBton  Pippin,  and  tbe  Pear  Dnnmore.  (iT.  0.).—Nf€tartma: 
1,  RlTers'  OnoigB ;  S,  N«wington.  ite«Aeff :  1,  lU^al  Gww^e ;  ^  Barly  Anne ; 
bat  we  cannot  be  certain  aboat  the  names,  as  ire  do  not  know  tbe  cbaiacter 
€if  the  flowen.  P>nr§:  1,  Williams'  Bon  Cbrttien  ;  3,  not  known.  (.£2in).— 
1,  I>iamand ;  S,  We  cannot  determine  without  shoots  or  stalks ;  S  quite  de- 
cayed ;  4,  Jefferson ;  »,  Victoria ;  6,  Ickworth  Impdratrioe.  {K.  (?.)•— We  do 
not  recognise  the  Apple  in  its  pieaent  state.  {A.  7.)^— Fondante  d'Automne. 

Namss  op  Plabts  (/*.  B.  J7.).— It  is  tbe  double  form  of  Soapwort  (8apo- 
vaaAtL  elBcinalis).  (y.  R.  Bof^.—'We  hare  not  leoetred  tbe  flower  to  which 
yon  annde  in  your  letter.  (C  A»  ie.).— Tbe  white  flower  is  Pjrretibmm 
nUgimsom  ;  the  otber  roscnibke  Helianthns  mnltiflnms.  (A.  C.)^~ 
1* Mjrica  Gale ;  S,  Bbnacotiaos;  3,  Acanthus  mollis;  4,FiankiasuboQardata; 
f.  Yneea  fllamentosa ;  6,  Bibes  anreum.  (&  B^  BrisM).—!,  Escallonia  ma* 
crantha ;  S,  Selaginella  cuspidata ;  3,  Specimen  insufficient ;  4,  Francoa 
Tamosa ;  6,  Tradescantia  Warsoewicsiana ;  6,  Selaginella  Willdenovl ;  7,  Be- 
gonia Incida.    (  Fine).— Hydiaagaa  ji^nica. 


THE    HOME    FARM: 

POULTRY,  PIGEON,  AND  BEE  CHRONICLE. 


CULTIVATION  OF  WINTER  BARLEY. 

Winter  barley  has  long  been  an  important  and  nsefnl  green 
fodder  crop,  and  is  grown  in  varions  oomitriee  on  the  Continent, 
mace  particularly  in  RoMia  and  other  states  where  the  climate 
«nd  aoil  are  not  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  best  yarieties, 
and  for  spring  sowing,  where  the  grain  is  required  for  malting 
purposes.  It,  however,  is  not  used  for  mealing  purposes,  and  in 
those  latitudes  where  wheat  is  not  grown  winter  barlej,  called 
*'  Bere  "  and  "  Bigg,"  forms  a  consideraUe  portion  of  the  food  of 
the  people,  more  particularly  of  the  working  classes.  It  makes 
but  coarse  bread,  not  equal  by  any  means  to  that  made  from 
whcaten  floor.  This  land  of  barley  is  constantly  imported  into 
England,  and  is  usually  sold  by  the  com  merchants  at  a  low 
pttoe  for  mealing  purposes,  and  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  pur. 
chased  is  the  cause  of  its  being  used  largely  for  mixing  with 
other  grain,  such  as  maise,  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  pigs  ;  it 
is  also  used  mixed  with  oats  for  the  feeding  of  cab  horses,  ira 
Winter  barley  is,  howerer,  when  grown  by  the  home  firmer 
valued  chiefly  as  a  green  fodder  crop  in  admixture  with  winter 
vetches,  and  for  this  purpose  it  has  no  equal,  rye  being  too  for- 
ward in  its  growth  for  mixing  with  vetches. 

These  are  several  varieties  of  barley  in  cultivatiun  for  fodder 
porpoaes.  The  White  Winter  barley,  called  "  Bere,"  is,  how- 
ever, most  oomraonly  sold  in  our  markets,  and  as  we  propose  to 
describe  the  varieties  separately  we  will  take  the  white  one  first 
Thie  grain  is  of  a  thin  elongated  shape,  with  a  very  strong  and 
tongh.  awn,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  detach  from  the  grain, 
and  the  grain  weighs  lighter  in  consequence,  but  as  it  is  mostly 
grown  for  green  fodder  the  actual  weight  per  bushel  is  not  of 
very  much  importance.  The  ears  of  this  grain  are  of  the  cluster 
or  flqiiar&4ieaded  shape ;  the  straw  is  long  and  reedy,  and  is  ex- 
tremely well  adapted  for  holding  up  a  crop  of  vetches  when  they 
wonld  otherwise  lodge  on  the  ground,  in  which  case  a  portion 
of  the  crop  would  be  discoloured  at  the  bottom,  and  become  dis- 
tasteful to  the  sheep  as  well  as  cattle  or  facraes.  If  the  mixed 
crop  is  saved  for  seed,  which  is  often  done,  the  barley,  by  hold- 
ing the  vetches  off  the  land,  is  very  favourable  for  the  podding 
of  the  vetches,  and  frequently  when  grown  and  threshed  together 
yield  a  large  crop  for  sale  in  the  mixed  state,  and  in  this  way  it 
commands  a  ready  sale  for  the  home  farmer.  The  object  of  mix- 
ing barley  with  vetches  ie  also  to  protect  them  in  the  winter ;  and 
although  the  barley  tillers  out  very  much  it  does  not  leave  the 
land  so  early  as  lye,  yet  it  answers  the  purpose  admirably  as  a 
shelter  for  the  vetches.  It  is  greatly  in  favour  for  that  pur- 
pose upon  the  vale  feirms,  where  the  mixed  crop  is  required  for 
large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  Ac,  in  the  months  of 
Kay,  June,  and  part  of  July,  after  which  time  the  summer 
▼etches  come  in  for  use,  and  winter  barley  may  also  be  sown 
ffith  them  in  the  spring,  not  only  to  hold  up  the  crop,  but  be- 
cause this  mixed  crop  will  keep  longer  in  condition  for  feeding 
stock,  for  the  winter  barley  will  not  grow  so  fast  and  over- 
power the  vetches  as  oats  are  apt  to  do  when  sown  in  the 


spring.  This  is  a  matter  of  importance  when  the  green  fodder 
can  be  held  on  to  a  later  period,  besides  summer  vetches  are 
very  subject  to  blight,  particularly  in  a  dry  hot  summer ;  but 
the  effect  of  the  winter  barley  when  grown  with  them  is  to 
keep  the  land  moist  and  otherwise  prevent  the  vetches  from 
being  attacked  by  fungi  called  the  red  rust,  or  blight  as  it  is 
commonly  teraaed.  This  variety  of  barley  grows  well  upon 
poor  sandy  or  gravelly  land  almost  as  well  as  rye,  but  it  cer- 
tainly produces  a  much  greater  bulk  of  straw  upon  the  mixed 
soils  of  vales.  It  is  so  much  in  demand  for  sowing  with  vetchra 
that  there  is  always  a  ready  sale  for  the  grain  when  a  crop  is 
saved  for  seed,  for  it  becomes  fit  for  harvesting  almost  as  early 
as  rye,  and  may  be  treated  during  growth  in  the  same  way.  It 
should  be  drilled  with  about  two  and  a  half  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre,  or  three  bushels  if  sown  late,  which  quantity  will  be  ample 
for  sowing  ^e  land,  as  it  tillers  so  much  more  than  rye ;  but  it 
is  well  to  drill  the  seed  at  about  12  inches  between  the  rows,  in 
order  that  the  land  may  be  hoed  in  the  spring  if  weedy. 

This  crop,  if  saved  for  seed  or  mixed  with  vetches,  should  be 
sown  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  October,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  land  is  very  simple,  for  it  is  usual  to  plough  up  a 
wheat  or  other  oom  stubble,  work  down  and  drill  the  seed ;  it 
is,  however,  not  neoessai^  to  work  the  surface  of  the  land  very 
fine,  but  it  should  be  left  rather  cloddy  than  otherwise,  as  the 
land  and  the  crop  then  take  the  alternations  of  winter  weath^ 
without  injury.  If  the  land  is  in  poor  condition  or  foul  it  should 
be  autumn-cultivated  and  cleaned,  and  also  receive  about  2  cwt. 
of  Peruvian  guano  sown  broadcast  immediately  behind  the  dnll 
and  harrowed  in.  Whether  the  crop  is  saved  for  seed  or  used  as 
green  fodder  it  is  essential  that  the  land  should  be  clean,  in  order 
that  the  succeeding  crops  mav  take  better,  an  it  is  customary  to 
grow  turnips  after  the  crop  has  been  removed  as  green  fodder, 
and,  like  rye,  it  may  be  followed  by  stubble  turnips  where  tiie 
crop  is  reserved  for  seed.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  for 
the  seed,  but  the  home  farmer  will  always  find  it  turn  to  good 
account  for  mealing  purposes,  with  which  to  feed  his  cattle, 
sheep,  or  pigs.  It  is  also  a  safe  crop  to  grow  as  regards  the  yield 
per  acre,  tor  when  the  land  is  in  good  condition  the  bulk  of  straw 
will  be  very  great  as  well  as  the  produce  of  com,  for  the  straw 
being  so  stout  and  strong  that  it  seldom  becomes  laid  or  lodged. 
It  ripens  very  early,  and  is  not  subjeOt  to  blight  like  some  other 
cereios,  and  the  ears  of  com  being  square  and  plump  the  yield 
per  acre  at  harvest  is  generally  found  to  exceed  the  estimate. 

The  next  variety  of  winter  barley  we  have  to  notioe  is  the 
black  grain,  caJled  •*  Bigg."  This  had  its  origin  in  Russia,  and 
is  grown  there  in  the  coldest  districts,  and  is  therefore  exoeed- 
iagly  forward  in  growth,  and  very  quickly  ripens  its  pcain.  This 
variety  of  winter  barley  is  not  very  common,  but  samples  occasion- 
ally MO  met  with.  We  first  grew  it  in  the  year  1827,  at  which 
time  we  obtained  a  sack  of  it  for  trial  from  Peterborough  m 
Northamptonshire,  and  it  proved  what  it  was  recommended  to  be 
—a  very  baidy  plant,  and  capable  of  standing  the  severest  winter. 
The  grain  is  of  the  same  sue  and  shape  as  the  white  variety, 
and  the  ears  of  com  are  of  the  same  character,  but  instead  of 
lying  about  and  tillering  on  the  ground  the  black  barley  rises 
from  the  ground.  It  is  even  earlier  in  its  growth  than  rye,  with 
very  strong  succulent  straw  and  a  broader  leaf  than  any  other 
green  fodder  crop,  and  is  thereforo  admirably  adapted  for  sowmg 
on  the  hill  farms,  where  large  flocks  of  ewes  and  lambs  are  kept 
as  a  breeding  stock ;  particularly  on  farms  wbero  there  are  no 
water  meadows,  because  it  not  only  comes  earlier  than  rye,  but 
produces  a  more  bulky  crop.  It  is  rather  too  early  in  its  growth 
for  sowing  with  winter  vetches  upon  good  land  on  the  vale 
farms  :  but  upon  the  hill  dktriote  of  poor  thin  land,  and  especi- 
ally in  exposed  sitnatkms,  it  proves  a  valuable  protectioij  for  the 
vetches  in  the  winter  months,  and  is  also  extremely  weU  calcu- 
lated for  sowing  with  summer  vetches  in  the  sprmg,  because  it 
grows  so  quickly  and  is  so  strone  and  reedy  in  the  stemthat  it 
holds  up  the  heaviest  crop  of  vetches  which  can  be  produced,  in 
saving  this  crop  for  seed  it  should  be  drilled,  and  at  the  same 
width  as  before  stated  for  the  white  barley,  and  in  our  ex- 
perience we  have  found  it  yield  a  full  crop  of  oom,  and  rather 
m  excess  of  the  white  variety.  As  the  black  barley  does  not 
tiller  out,  but  grows  more  hollow  at  bottom,  it  offers  a  capital 
opportunity  for  sowing  with  clover  and  other  grasses,  for  when 
the  com  is  cut,  it  being  so  early,  it  may  be  cut  above  the  clover, 
as  we  often  do  with  early  white  oats,  in  which  case  in  ordinary 
seasons  we  are  sure  of  a  good  cutting  of  clover  for  soiling  cattte 
and  horses  until  the  latest  period  when  frost  commences.  The 
seed  is  not  v^ry  easily  obtamed,  but  we  have  lately  seen  a  buUc 
selling  in  a  local  market,  and  it  was  quickly  bought  up  for  seed- 
ing with  winter  vetches  on  the  chalk  hill  farms,  the  pnce  made 
being  6«.  per  bushel. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 
fforte  Zaiour.— The  preparation  of  land  and  sowing  of  wheat 
will  now  engage  the  farmer's  chief  attention.  Many  fArmers 
advocate  the  sowing  of  wheat  before  the  14th  of  October,  but  t^t 
applies  to  the  cold  and  heavy  soils  and  to  the  backward  distoots 
AS  regards  dimate.    In  the  southern  and  eastern  counties,  how 
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ever,  ifc  is  well  to  defer  the  sowing  of  wheat  until  the  last  week  of 
October  and  the  first  fortnight  of  November.  In  a  backward 
harvest  like  it  has  been  this  year  all  the  nsnal  work  on  the  farm 
has  been  in  arrears,  snch  as  sowing  trifolinm,  rye,  winter  retches, 
Acy  so  that  little  cleaning  of  the  stubbles  has  been  done  this 
autumn,  and  it  is  too  late  now  to  commence  that  work ;  therefore, 
entire  attention  will  now  be  centred  in  the  wheat  season.  In  last 
week's  "  Work  "  we  named  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  wheat,  both 
red  and  white,  but  we  must  now  call  attention  to  the  question  of 
change  of  soil  as  well  as  selection.  The  question  of  pedigree,  too,  is 
well  worth  attention,  for  it  has  been  proved  by  Major  Uallett  that 
there  is  as  great  advantage  in  selection  and  pro^gating  from  the 
best  specimens  of  cereals  as  there  is  in  the  raising  of  cattle  from 
the  best  animals,  thus  proving  that  like  begets  like  in  either  case. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  for  the  home  farmer  to  consider  that  after 
having  decided  upon  the  best  variety  of  wheat  adapted  for  the 
soil  and  climate  of  which  he  has  the  management  the  propriety  of 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  pedigree  sample  for  seed  of  the  sort 
which  he  intends  sowing,  and  if  possible  to  get  it  from  a  district 
which  shall  be  a  change  of  soil  and  climate.  It  is  time  now  that 
all  the  yard  or  town  manure  intended  to  be  laid  out  upon  the 
fallows  should  be  completed.  We  fear,  however,  that  upon  some 
farms,  unless  we  get  a  change  to  settled  dry  weather,  the  land 
will  be  too  wet  for  carting  out  manure  at  all  upon  fallowed  land ; 
it  will  then  of  course  be  laid  out  upon  the  clover  leas,  as  that 
work  may  be  done  should  the  weather  prove  showery.  It  must, 
however,  not  be  thought  that  we  wish  the  fallows  to  be  sown 
without  manure ;  but  to  illustrate  our  recommendation  upon  the 
subject  we  will  state  our  plan  pursued  in  the  seed  time  of  1872, 
which  was  one  of  the  worst  we  can  recollect  for  many  years  upon 
strong  soils  that  are  usually  sown  affcer  a  fallow  preparation. 
Upon  that  occasion  we  had  about  forty  acres  of  fallow  to  be 
sown  with  wheat  upon  a  farm  under  our  agency.  It  was  a  loamy 
soil  upon  clay,  and  as  the  land  was  too  wet  for  the  ordinary  mode 
of  proceeding  we  opened  two  furrows  for  a  veering  throughout 
the  fields.  This  not  only  laid  the  land  drier  by  taking  away  the 
excessive  rainfall,  but  it  enabled  us  to  sow  the  8  cwt.  of  Peruvian 
guano  per  acre  which  we  used  by  sowing  broadcast  between  the 
veerings  just  before  the  ploughing  daily;  and  in  this  way  we  not 
only  avoided  giving  the  land  a  double  dressing  in  the  centre  of 
the  ridges  but  buried  it  under  furrow,  so  as  to  benefit  the  com 
immediately  it  vegetated.  As  fast  as  the  land  was  ploughed  the 
wheat  was  sown  by  hand  broadcast,  and  harrowed-in  one  or  two 
times  with  the  iron  harrows,  the  horses  going  in  the  furrows,  and 
thus  the  sowing  was  completed  as  fast  as  the  land  was  ploughed ; 
and  we  venture  to  recommend  this  plan  as  the  only  available 
method  in  a  difficult  season,  and  upon  fallow  land  when  manure 
cannot  be  carted  on  to  it. 

Hand  Lahour. — ^ICen  may  now  be  employed  with  advantage  in 
going  over  the  pastures  with  the  scythe,  cutting  off  any  patches 
of  rushes  or  coarse  grass  refused  by  the  cattle,  for  if  the  winter 
proves  mild  the  young  grasses  which  will  spring  up  will  be  easily 
eaten  by  the  cattle.  If  rushes  and  coarse  grasses  are  left  during 
the  winter  they  are  sure  to  prejudice  the  growth  of  the  better 
herbage  in  the  spring.  We  know  cases  in  which  suchlike  coarse 
grass,  sedge,  rushes,  dec,  are  carefully  reserved  when  they  can  be 
^ot  into  stack  dry  and  cut  up  with  straw  into  chaff  for  dairy  cows 
in  the  winter,  and  it  answers  a  good  purpose  by  making  the  straw 
more  palatable,  and  is  more  reaidily  eaten  by  the  cattle.  It  is, 
however,  by  the  best  managers  connected  with  pulped  roots^  cake, 
or  meal.  The  shepherds  will  now  have  to  pay  attention  m  the 
feeding  of  the  ewes,  for  in  all  the  districts  where  Down  sheep  are 
kept  the  ewes  will  have  been  served  and  the  rams  taken  away 
from  them  by  this  time,  and  they  should  be  cared  for  accordingly, 
by  having  at  least  two  changes  per  day  of  grass — such  as  old  lea 
or  saintfoin  lea — with  a  fold  of  mnatara  or  similar  food  in  mode- 
rate quantity  at  night.  The  long-wooled  ewes  will  still  have  the 
rams  with  them,  and  should  in  consequence  be  kept  well  with  a 
more  generous  diet,  with  changes  of  food  from  pasture  to  arable 

{>rodnce  daily.  A  liberal  dietary  will  at  lambmg  time  give  a 
arger  number  of  twin  lambs  ;  and  to  show  the  difference  of  the 
lambing  periods  of  different  districts  the  homed  Dorset  and 
Somerset  ewes  usually  kept  in  the  home  and  southern  counties, 
and  just  arrived  at  their  new  home  from  the  early  ftiirs,  will  begin 
lambing  immediately.  These  ewes  will  require  good  clover  grass 
and  stubble  grass  feeding  both  before  and  after  lambing ;  and  as 
they  usually  finish  lambing  by  the  middle  or  end  of  November, 
the  ewes  do  not  require  a  lambing  fold  like  the  Down  sheep  which 
lamb  two  months  later,  but  they  should  be  kept  at  night  m  a  fold 
upon  dzy  pasture  or  old  lea  on  a  sheltered  spot,  to  enable  the 
shepherd  to  visit  them  at  night  time  and  take  care  of  the  lambs 
as  fast  as  they  fall. 


positions  in  the  United  States.  The  heat  in  summer  \a  much  lots 
than  that  of  Texas ;  and  the  winters,  in  place  of  being  oftentimes 
20°  below  zero,  as  in  the  north-westem  States,  seldom  reach  freez- 
ing point  in  South-west  Virginia.  The  lands  are  situated  within 
three  hundred  miles  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  price  per 
acre  does  not  exceed  4«.,  at  which  cost  they  would  obtain  their 
own  freeholds.  The  streams  abound  in  fish ;  the  scenery  Ib  besn- 
tiful  beyond  description,  and  there  is  railway  communication  with 
all  the  jnreat  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  comprising  New  York, 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  AS  A  FIELD  FOR  EMIGRATION. 

For  some  months  past  there  have  been  many  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  ways  or  means  of  treating  the  present  depression  of  the 
farming  interest  in  this  country.  I  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of 
your  readers  who  contemplate  a  change  in  their  occupation  as  tenant 
farmers  and  others  to  South-west  "^ginia,  one  of  the  healthiest 


surpassingly  fine  with  clear  bright  skies.  I  shall  be  glad  to  gire 
any  further  particulars  concerning  these  lands. — ^Edward  Brswib. 

FORTHCOMING  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

Wb  have  before  us  a  number  of  schedules  of  forthoomlnff  poultry 
shows.  The  fourth  Columbarian  and  Bantam  Show  will  be  held 
at  Southport  in  the  Winter  Gardens  on  October  29th  and  30th.  The 
classification  for  Pigeons  is  the  most  complete  we  ever  remember 
having  seen.  There  are  105  classes  in  all,  comprising  six  for 
Pouters,  ten  for  Carriers,  twelve  for  Barbs,  sixteen  for  English 
Owls,  Ac.  The  classes  for  Bantams  are  fifteen ;  we  regret  to  flee 
that  no  encouragement  is  given  to  the  rarer  varieties.  There  are 
ten  point  cups  and  fifteen  other  cups  offered.  The  great  featnie 
of  the  Show  is  that  it  is  only  open  to  amateurs. 

Birmingham  continues  much  in  its  old  groove.  The  Dorking 
cups  and  prizes  seem  year  by  year  reduced ;  the  result  is  that  the 
grand  oollcctions  of  that  breed  once  to  be  seen  in  Bingley  HaU 
are  by  no  means  equalled  in  these  davs.  lAugshans  have  two 
classes  with  four  prizes  in  each,  the  first  prizes  being  £4.  If 
fanciers  of  other  varieties  were  as  liberal  as  those  of  lAngshans 
the  prize  list  might  be  a  better  one.  Polish  still  have  separate 
classes  for  adults  and  chickens,  but  Hamburghs  are  mixed.  Docks 
are  well  off ;  there  are  separate  classes  for  Pekins,  CSayugas,  Man- 
darins, CaroUnas,  and  CaU  Ducks,  besides  the  usual  vancbes. 
There  seem  hardly  any  changes  in  the  Pigeon  classes.  We  mMs 
the  name  of  Mr.  Baily  from  the  list  of  Judges ;  doubtleas  he  has 
claimed  a  well-eamed  exemption  from  the  labours  of  Judge,  aftwr 
having  officiated  at  every  Show  since  their  establishment  thirty 

^^he  Rutland  Agricultural  Society's  Exhibition  will  beheld  at 
Oakham  as  usual  on  November  26th  and  27th.  Its  schedule  u  on 
the  whole  much  the  same  as  in  former  years,  though  m  some 
classes  the  prize  money  has  been  much  reduced. 

HOW  TO  FOUND  A  ROOKERY. 
In  answer  to  the  question  that  has  been  asked  in  your  columns 
as  to  the  best  means  of  founding  a  rookery,  I  can  mention  an 
instance  in  which  a  large  one  was  established  by  the  landne» 
shown  to  a  solitary  Book  one  severe  winter.  For  many  yean  it 
had  been  our  great  ambition  to  have  a  rookery ;  there  were  sereiai 
hirge  ones  in  other  parts  of  Cheshire,  and  what  was  conmdwrea  to 
be  the  mother  rookery  was  about  two  miles  from  us.  The  keeptf 
had  obtained  Rooks'^  eggs,  placed  them  in  nests  m  t^  tretf 
thought  likely  to  attract  them,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  But  one 
severe  winter  there  came  regularly  every  day,  ^th  sonac  pel 
Bantams  that  were  fed  by  the  housekeeper  out  of  the  window, 
a  solitary  Book  and  fed  with  them,  becoming  at  last  so  tome  » 
to  hop  on  the  window  siU.  In  the  spring  this  tame  Book  brongW 
a  mate,  and  together  they  began  to  build  in  a  smaU  Spanish  ches^ 
nut  tree,  so  close  to  the  house  that  from  the  upper  wmdows  wc 
could  see  quite  into  the  nest.  It  made  great  excitenaent  watewnp 
the  progress  of  this  nest,  as  it  is  considered  to  brmg  good  mcK 
to  a  house  when  Rooks  buUd  near  it.  The  nest  was  about  hau 
finished,  when,  one  morning,  a  great  noise  was  heard,  and  wc  »w 
about  a  dozen  strange  Rooks  violently  attackmg  the  old  P«»i j"« 
tearing  the  nest  to  pieces.  They  did  not  attempt  to  buUd  awm 
that  year,  but  the  next  spring  the  same  tWng  occurred,  in^ 
got  so  far  as  to  Uy  their  eggs,  when  the  female  bird  was  wddenij 
attacked  one  moming  when  she  was  sitting  by  a  dozen  and  more 
of  Books,  and  the  noSe  was  such  as  to  collect  the  whole  houacnora 
to  wateh  the  batUe.  She  made  a  stout  defence,  and  it  was  soto 
time  before  they  beat  her  off  the  nest,  dashing  it  with  its  conWB 
to  the  ground.  This  was  repeated  a  third  year,  when  wc  b^ 
to  despair  of  having  our  rookery,  but  on  consulting  a  boot  on 
naturalhistory  we  found  it  stated  that  it  was  generally  lour  yean 
before  a  pair  were  allowed  to  establish  themselves  indepcndenwy 
from  the  mother  rookery.  At  all  events  it  was  so  in  this  case,  iw 
the  following  year  they  not  only  brought  up  a  brood  of  yonng 
birds  without  being  molested,  but  each  year  after  the  nests  m 
the  same  tree  increased  in  number,  and  eventually  they  spjcaa  w 
other  trees  close  by.  It  was  so  far  satisfactory  to  have  estaWisnea 
our  rookery,  but  unfortunately,  the  grateful  Rook  had  cliw«a 
the  nearest  tree  to  the  window  where  he  had  been  fed,  and  tneir 
close  vicinity  to  the  house  proved  at  last  so  objectionable  that  « 
was  found  necessary  to  drive  them  further  off,  by  gradually 
cutting  down  the  trees  they  had  chosen.     With  the  cnnoop 
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isBtiiict  that  Rooks  are  snppoBed  to  have  with  regard  to  trees 
that  are  destined  to  come  down,  though  they  were  left  in  peaceful 
poeseesion  of  the  original  tree  thej  had  chosen,  and  which  had 
nine  nests  in  it,  thej  wisel j  left  it,  and  established  themselves 
in  a  clump  of  large  trees  at  a  more  convenient  distance.  Every 
jear  after  this  the  rookerj  increased  in  size,  and  in  the  space  of 
ten  years  from  the  time  the  parent  birds  made  their  first  attempt 
to  ooild,  the  rookery  has  grown  so  large  that  we  have  been 
advised  to  shoot  some  of  them  in  the  sprine,  for  fear  the  Rooks, 
'*  becoming  too  namerons  **  should  fight  and  oreak  up  the  colony. 
This  is  only  one  more  instance  of  the  power  of  man  over  animals, 
and  shows  that  the  secret  of  that  power  is  kindness. — Mas.  Tilt 
(in  Science  Gottija), 

VARIETIES. 

''Harybst  work^  says  the  Agricultural  Gazette^  ''is  still  far 
from  complete  in  llnglish  midland  counties,  and  has  been  little 
Bors  than  begun  in  many  an  upland  oom^growing  district  in  Uie 
north.  Although  the  dry  weather  of  the  last  few  days  has  been 
most  serviceable  it  has  come  long  after  the  ordinary  termination 
of  the  harvest  season^  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  hardlv 
any  com  was  carried  in  the  month  of  September  in  all  Scotland. 
Potatoes,  which  are  such  a  resource  on  most  Scottish  farms,  are 
but  an  uncertain  prop  in  this  most  disastrous  year.  During  a 
recent  run  through  Fifeshire  we  heard  of  instances  in  which  the 
crop  had  been  sold  for  £40  an  acre ;  but,  more  generally,  there 
was  hardly  the  '  seed '  again  as  a  return.  Where  the  hmd  was 
free  and  dry  Uie  produce  was,  to  all  appearance,  both  safe  and 
good ;  where  clayey,  wet,  and  cold  it  was  either  ruined  by  disease 
or  bad  never  got  beyond  the  sise  of  '  chats.' " 

—  Wb  are  requested  by  Mr.  C.  Gashmore  to  state  that,  although 
his  name  was  attached  to  the  protest  relative  to  the  contest  of 
incubators  at  Hemel  Hempstead  that  appeared  in  our  advertising 
columns,  such  protest  was  published  without  his  knowledge  ana 
consent. 

Thb  fourth  annual  Show  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers' 

Association  commenced  at  Islington  on  Monday,  and  will  remain 
open  until  Friday  night.  The  Show  is  a  very  larse  one,  the  total 
Qumber  of  entries  being  two  hundred  in  excess  of  last  year,  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  note  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle — 
247  as  against  282.  In  addition  to  the  cattle  there  is  a  large 
exhibition  of  goats,  butter,  cheessL  dairy  utensils  of  every  descrip- 
tion, models  of  dairy  buildings,  and  a  show  of  poultry.  The  butter, 
cheese,  and  dairy  utensils  occupy  the  centre  of  the  ground  fioor, 
the  cattle  being  ranged  upon  each  side,  while  the  goats  and  kids 
are  placed  in  the  southern  comer.  The  exhibits  are  well  arranged, 
and  the  Show  is  a  successful  one. 

— ^  Cahadian  Potatoes.— a  letter  from  Canada  received  by 
a  merohant  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  states — ^'^  After  all  the  fears 
about  the  potato  bug  our  crops  of  potatoes  are  excellent ;  those 
crown  on  nigh  and  weU-dramed  lands  are  in  a  fine  condition. 
Earge  quantities  are  being  shipped  by  steamers  to  England.  The 
prices  realised  in  Canada  by  tne  farmers  are  only  6tf.  a  busheL 
A  bushel  is  about  four  imperial  stones,  English  weight."  Con- 
sidering the  reputable  hign  rate  of  wages  in  Canada  we  can 
scarcely  understand  how  ue  crop  at  the  price  quoted  can  pay  for 
digging  and  leave  a  margin  of  profit  for  tue  cultivator. 

— ^  As  an  instance  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  we  may 
record  that  less  than  a  week  ago  we  observed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chesterfield  several  acres  of  grass  that  had  only  just  been 
cut  in  the  hope  of  converting  it  into  hay,  this  being  the  first 
cutting  of  the  season.  Several  fields  of  com,  both  wheat  and 
barley-,  were  quite  green,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  grain 
cannpen. 

Spbculatiob  in  Ambrioab  Chbbsb.— Aftera  long  period 

of  depression  the  market  for  one  description  of  American  pro- 
visions, that  of  cheese,  has  undergone  a  cnange  which  is  perhaps 
mipreoedented.  In  a  space  of  five  weeks  the  value  of  the  article 
has  risen  from  80  to  100  per  cent.  It  appears  that  the  late  spring 
in  America  had  the  efEeot  of  materially  reducing  the  make  in  Apru 
and  May,  and  the  ground  thus  lost  has  never  been  recovered ; 
and  finding  this  to  be  the  case  one  large  cheese  merchant  in  Liver- 
pool promptly  went  into  the  market  and  bought  up  all  the  cheese 
that  coula  be  obtained.  The  sudden  demand  caused  a  rise  in 
price ;  but  as  the  summer  in  America  has  been  exceedingly  hot, 
^nA  has  had  the  effect  of  burning  up  the  pastures,  the  fall  make 
of  cheese  proves  to  be  less  than  it  Uis  been  for  some  years,  past, 
and  as  all  the  cheese  imported  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  this 
enterprising  speculator  he  will  probably  be  able  to  force  prices 
ap  to  a  point  still  higher  than  they  have  at  present  reached. 

SuBSTiTCTBS  FOR  FOTATOBS.— We  are  threatened  with 

something  like  a  potato  famine,  and  those  who  remember  the 
similar  disaster  of  1846  do  not  need  to  be  told  how  grave  is  now 
the  iHTOspect,  with  a  vastly  increased  population,  and  a  state  of 
depression  in  trade  which  signifies  on  tne  part  of  the  masses  a 
great  difficulty  in  providing  even  the  commonest  and  cheapest 
necessaries  of  ufe.  Many  and  well-intentioned  are  the  suggestions 
which  are  being  made  with  the  view  of  providing  substitutes  for 


the  potato.    The  French  haricot  blancs  or  flageolets,  lentils,  rice, 
maize,  and  oatmeal  are  the  substances  which  are  brought  most 

frominently  forward  as  being  fit  to  replace  the  favourite  tuber, 
n  one  respect — ^the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  they  contain^ 
they  all,  but  especially  the  leguminous  examples,  greatly  surpass 
the  potato  as  an  economical  nutriment,  but  unfortunately  &ey 
are  all  deficient  in  antiscorbutic  elements.  Under  a  diet  of  these 
substances,  either  alone  or  with  the  trifling  amount  of  fresh  animal 
food  which  is  all  that  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  can  obtain, 
scurvy  would  be  as  rife  as  it  was  in  Ireland  and  North  Britain  in 
1846-47.  Nevertheless,  all  these  foods  are  very  valuable,  and  it 
only  needs  that  the  particular  point  in  which  they  fail  should  be 
recognised  and  supplemented.  If  this  be  not  done  disease  must 
ensue  and  the  nutriment  fall  into  disfavour.  Any  of  these  sub- 
stances may  be  used  with  advantage  where  either  an  abundance  of 
milk  forms  part  of  the  dietary  or  the  antiscorbutic  element  can  be 
furnished  by  fresh  green  vegetables,  onions,  or  the  juice  of  oranges 
or  lemons. — {Lancet,) 

FOUL  BROOD  AND  ITS  PREVENTION. 

I  HAVB  read  with  much  interest  the  exhaustive  paper  on  "  Foul 

:  Brood  "  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 

Cheshire,  whom  all  the  apiarian  readers  of  this  Journal  will 

wtdoome  as  a  contributor  to  its  pages.    Hie  account  he  gives  us 

j  of  this  horrible  and  infectious  disease,  which  he  seems  to  think  is 

spreading  rapidly  in  this  country,  is  enough  to  make  all  bee- 

;  keepers  quake  with  alarm.    For  althouc^h  he  gives  us  a  remedy, 

,  which  J  from  the  experience  of  his  friend  Mr.  Cowan  seems  to  be 

a  specific,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  none  but  the  very  few  will 

ever  have  recourse  to  it.    These  few  will  be  found  scattered  up 

'  and  down  the  country  at  considerable  distances,  including  the 

scientific,  the   amateur,  and  the   commercial   bee-keeper.     But 

among  tne  great  mass  of  cottikge  bee-keepers  scarcely  one  in  a 

thousand  will  take  the  trouble  to  doctor  their  infected  hives,  and 

so  the  disease  will  spread  practically  unchecked  through  the  length 

and  breadth  of  the  huid.    Hitherto,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  my  own 

apiary  has  escaped  the  plague,  nor,  indeed,  as  yet  have  I  come 

across  a  single  case  of  foul  brood  in  all  the  forty  years  I  have  been 

a  bee-keeper,  and  I  think  it  is  as  much  a  stranger  in  this  part  of 

Somersetshire  as  in  any  part  of  England.    We  all  remember  the 

experience  of  our  lamented  captain,  Mr.  Woodbury,  in  Devonshire, 

who  had  it  amons  his  hives  again  and  again,  and  the  great  trouble 

he  took  to  get  nd  of  it,  sometimes  at  the  oost  of  breaking  up  his 

most  valuable  hives. 

Seeia^.  then,  the  impossibility  of  successfully  coping  with  the 
disease  if  it  once  gets  the  footing  among  us  which  Mr.  Cheshire 
seems  to  fear,  the  question  arises.  How  far  it  is  possible  to  check 
its  dissemination  ?  And  it  is  in  the  interest  of  prevention  that  I 
now  write,  which  all  men  have  agreed  to  believe  is  "  better  than 
cure." 

First,  one  would  like  to  know  whence  the  disease  came.  I  have 
always  thought  that  it  came  from  abroad,  and  that  the  invasion 
of  the  plague  was  synchronous  with  the  importation  of  the  Italian 
breed  of  bees.  Is  this  a  mere  fancy,  or  is  it  a  fact  ?  I  think  it 
will  be  found  that  it  appeared  in  America,  and  probably  in  Germany, 
at  the  same  time  these  foreign  bees  made  their  appearance  in  those 
countries.  If  so,  it  behoves  all  importers  of  Italian  queens  to  be 
ver^  careful  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  any  such  from  apiaries 
which  may  be  infected.  There  should  be  some  guarantee,  founded 
on  personal  experience  gained  on  the  spot,  that  nore  are  brought 
into  England  which  are  not  warranted  to  have  come  from  perfectly 
healthy  bee  farms. 

All  readers  of  Virgil's  fourth  Gtoorgic  will  remember  his  graphic 
description  of  the  pukgue  which  visited  the  apiary  of  Aristssus — 
"Amlwrfs,  ut  foms,  aplbos  morboqae  fameque." 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  poet  did  not  draw  upon  his  imagination 
only,  but  that  he  was  describing  probably  some  visitation  from 
which  his  own  bees  had  suffered,  over  which  he  mourned  himself, 
thouffh  in  the  name  of  another.  What  was  this  disease  but  foul 
brood  ?  If  BO,  no  wonder  that  Italy  should  be  now  the  focus  of 
the  mischief,  and  that  every  consignment  of  queens  from  that 
countrjr  is  but  spreading  among  us  more  and  more  fatally  the 
complaint  we  dread  so  much,  x  et  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
have  to  apprehend  much  danger  from  imported  queens  and  the 
few  bees  tnat  accompany  them,  provided  that  no  comb  save  per- 
fectly fresh  virgin  honeycomb  was  introduced  with  the  bees  mto 
the  little  boxes  in  which  they  travel.  Surely  this  could  be  made 
a  tine  qud  non  with  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  traffic.  A  condi- 
tion of  payment  should  include  what  I  suggest.  In  this  way  the 
chance  of  germs  of  the  micrococcus  finding  their  way  in  future 
into  this  country  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

So  far  so  good,  but  what  of  the  diseue  actuall^r  domiciled  among 
us  ?  How  are  we  to  guard  against  its  dissemination  ?  For  my 
own  part  I  am  fully  resolved  to  introduce  no  bees  from  any 
quarter  whatever  into  my  apiary  unless  I  am  sure  of  the  quarter 
from  whence  they  come.  I  expect  that  this  winter  will  find  half 
the  apiaries  of  England  empty.  If  so,  let  us  hope  that  there  will 
also  be  a  stampede  of  foul-brood  germs.  But  with  the  coming  spring 
those  apiarians,  young  or  old,  who  have  not  given  way  to  despon- 
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denoj  will  be  baying  hivefl  aad  swarms  in  all  directions  whereso- 
ever they  may  have  sornred.  It  is  not  unlikely  there  will  thns 
occur  a  distribation  of  bees  all  over  the  land,  calculated  to  do 
infinite  harm  if  not  wisely  managed,  by  spreaoing  the  infection 
far  and  wide.  Therefore,  fet  every  purchaser  of  bees  next  spring 
take  double  care  to  ascertain  that  foul  brood  is  not  imported  from 
any  quarter  by  a  careless  introduction  of  stocks  or  swarms.  Let 
all  he  buys  be  warranted  to  be  sent  from  a  pure  and  healthy 
locality  unknowing  of  the  disease.  If  possible  let  him  see  to  this 
himyBelf. 

By  these  simple  means  I  should  hope  that  in  a  few  years  this 
plague  would  become  as  rare  as  cholera  now  is  among  ourselves. 
Meanwhile  we  thank  Mr.  Cheshire  with  all  our  heart  for  directing 
attention  to  the  matter.  Let  everyone  who  has  reason  to  dread 
the  fate  of  Aristseus  use  the  remedy  now  recommended,  which 
seems  to  be  efficacious  ;  but  above  all  things  let  him,  if  possible, 
guard  against  its  coming  within  his  knowledge  at  all.  I  shall 
certainly  adopt  the  receipe  for  autumn  and  winter  feeding  which 
Mr.  Cheshire  recommends.  It  should  now  be  speedily  administered. 
— B.  &  W.  

THINGS  KNOWN  AND  THINGS  UNKNOWN. 

It  is  known  that  late  hatches  of  brood  can  be  obtained  by  con- 
tinued vigorous  artificial  feeding,  but  probably  nobody  dare  assert 
that  the  production  of  eggs  at  a  late  or  untimely  season  affects 
the  fertility  of  a  queen  for  early  work  in  the  spring  following. 
Naturally  and  by  analogical  reasoning  some  think  that  six  months' 
rest  or  cessation  from  egg-laying  would  be  better  and  more  health- 
ful for  a  queen  bee  than  four  months'  rest.  This  is  an  old  Question 
whteh  in  our  opinion  has  never  been  satisfactorily  settled.  Though 
we  have  not  made  carefully  marked  experiments  on  this  point, 
observations  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  egg-laying  caused  by 
stimulative  treatment  late  in  autumn  does  not  weaken  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  queens  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  question  of  increasing  the  futility  of  queens  by  feeding 
stocks  with  candy  cakes,  which  are  made  of  peameal,  sugar,  and 
water,  was  prommently  noticed  in  this  Journal  last  sprinff.  The 
novelty  of  this  idea  and  that  of  queens  being  fed  witn  half- 
digested  food  from  the  stomachs  of  working  bees  pleased  many 
a|narians  at  the  time.  Though  the  past  summer  has  been  very 
unfavourable  for  experiments  in  the  apiary  as  well  as  for  honey- 
gathering,  some  who  tried  the  candy  cakes  and  barley  bannocks 
may  be  able  to  give  us  their  opinions  as  to  their  worth.  If  it  be 
proved  than  when  used  as  food  for  bees  queens  commence  to  lay, 
their  use  at  certain  seasons  cannot  be  too  strongly  reeommended. 
The  statement  about  queens  being  fed  on  half-digested  food  is  a 
most  interesting  one,  presenting  to  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
apiarians  a  new  and  economic  feature  of  bee  life.  The  honey 
bag,  used  as  a  reservoir,  filled  and  emptied  with  facility  at  will, 
is  a  most  important  and  interesting  instrument  and  organ.  We 
are  told  by  those  who  write  on  the  anatomy  of  the  bee,  that  from 
the  honey  bag  *'  the  food  ma^r  either  be  returned  to  the  mouth  or 
pass  into  the  true  stomach  just  below.  The  honey  when  it  is 
taken  from  the  flowers  is  stored  in  the  honey  bag  until  the  bee 
reaches  home.  In  that  organ  it  appears  to  undergo  a  change, 
which  gives  it  the  peculiar  opacity  and  consistence  so  characteris- 
tic of  good  honey.  In  fact,  the  honey  bag  performs  much  the 
same  functions  in  the  bee  tnat  the  ruminating  stomach  does  in 
the  cow.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  honey  bag  the  valve  is  seen 
which  admits  the  food  through  a  short  neck  to  the  true  stomach. 
This  is  a  cylindrical  organ,  increasing  in  diameter  sli^tly  after 
leaving  the  honey  bag,  and  bound  by  mnumerable  muscular  rings. 
When  the  food  has  reached  this  point  it  i»  beyond  the  control  of 
the  bee,  and  cannot  be  regurgitated."  If  this  statement  is  correct 
it  is  antagonistic  to  the  hypothesis  (if  it  is  a  hypothesis  merely), 
that  queens  are  fed  with  liaif-di^ted  food  from  the  stomachs  of 
the  working  community.  Neither  view  is  without  difficulty. 
Evidently  much  remains  unknown,  but  future  research  will  pro- 
bably brmg  truth  into  full  view  and  confidence. — ^A.  PsTTiaRBW. 

OUR  LETTEB  BOX. 

"DOCKLOfa  FARALTSra)  (Mary  J<mety.-^Th&n  is  no  known  rsmedy.  Give 
it  only  soft  food.  If  it  Burviyes  and  beoomes  large  enonR-h  for  bdng  eaten 
the  afflection  of  the  head  need  not  preTmt  its  being  so  nsed. 

BBSS  FlOHTTKO  (ff.  P.).— Movs  ooe  of  the  hiyes  far  away  from  the  other. 
An  old  writer  says— 

"  A  little  dust  cast  np  on  high. 
Doth  end  the  qnarrel  presently.'* 

Dbad  Bbbs  (Biaff).—'We  have  examined  yoor  parcel  of  dead  bees,  xrhich 
appear  to  be  the  ordinary  British  bee,  certainly  not  Ligurian.  They  look  like 
the  nsnal  type  of  bee  which  has  recently  died  from  natural  can<^}9.  There 
is  no  foul  smell  about  them,  nor  any  reason  to  suppose  any  special  cause  of 
death  except  it  be  starvation.  We  shoold  like  to  Imow  something  of  your 
mode  of  feeding  and  the  quantity  yon  have  glTsn  them,  as  we  suspect  they 
must  have  been  fed  inadequately.  Try  what  an  immediate  and  liberal 
supply  of  food  will  do  for  the  survivors,  if  any  of  them  are  yet  alive.  There 
must  certainly  be  something  wrong  in  your  method  of  feeding  to  allow  of 
any  being  **  stuck  in  the  thicker  syrup,"  and  requiring  to  be  brought  to 
active  life  by  being  ••  sprayed  over  with  worm  water."  Your  shed  seems  un- 
objectionable.   Of  course,  when  the  shutter  is  on  there  are  holes  in  it  corre- 


■pondiiig  to  tfaeflotnoBoe  holai  of  the  hivH^  by  wfaioh  the  bees  oaa 
thdrezlt? 


PAKAJvnr  F9B  Ooum  (A  3%  ^sMoii-«m<[fr.£yii«).— Panflln  d< 
answer  lor  combs.  The  qoantitieB  of  it  that  are  soft  enoogh  to  enable  the 
bees  to  work  it  into  oomb  melt  at  too  low  a  temperatore  to  stand  the  ardent 
rays  of  summer.  Wax  melts  at  IKP  Fahr.,  and  it  is  tolerably  tough  at  only 
a  few  degrees  lower  than  its  melting  point.  Mr.  Boot  of  America  stated 
patainn  to  be  a  snoeesB  before  he  had  really  given  thne  for  a  fair  tvial. 
Bees  may  be  quite  snocesrfuUy  loept  in  the  top  of  a  house,  bnt  efforta  ■hould 
be  made  to  wctam  them  from  all  driving  winds.  The  mere  height  frooa  the 
gromid  would  not  give  them  troable,  for,  as  an  Amsriran  somewhers  saflr^ 
"bees  having  wtngs  can  get  over  a  veafy  high  fence." 

Food  for  bbbb  nr  Fouu-bboodt  Distbiots  (F.  j^  C9rit).— SalicyUc 
add  is  a  white  light  powder.  It  is  better  to  deal  with  the  add  itaelf  Uma 
buy  any  solution  of  the  chemist,  as  the  strength  of  such  solution  being 
unknown  yon  are  without  certain  guide  as  to  quantity  to  nae.  The  price  of 
the  acid  is  about  U.  an  onnoe,  and  the  readieat  way  to  employ  it  is  to  throw 
the  powder  into  the  making  syrup  while  it  is  on  the  fire,  a  small  t«upoonfn.l, 
as  we  stated  in  last  issue,  befaig  snflBoient  for  14  lbs.  of  sugar.  If  yon  nake 
aooording  to  Mr.  Cowan's  mcipe,  1  os.  of  the  >61ntion  (which  is  only  one 
part  in  elgiitj<twD  aaliejUc  aeid  (sea  October  Snd)  and  contains  tberetee 
ratiier  less  than  6  grains),  is  added  to  10  lbs.  of  sngar.  Salicylic  acid  is  not 
poisonous,  but  it  la  not  dasirablo  to  use  more  than  enough ;  and  aa  yoa  are 
only  intent  on  guarding  against  a  possible  outbreak  we  should  suggest  half 
a  teaspoonfnl  (16  grains)  of  the  diy  add  as  being  amply  sufficient  tor  14  lbs. 
of  sngar. 

COMBS  HBALTBT  OR  KOT  (P.  UcArthur,  JTanipfrM).— The  piece  of  oomb 
sent  ns  la  perfectiy  healthy.  The  drone  it  contained  was  oompli^y  de- 
veloped, whereas  liad  it  died  from  the  eflSect  of  microooocns  its  remaios 
would  Imve  been  brown,  CoeUd,  and  viscid.  Why  did  yon  sospeet  fbol  brood 
in  this  spedmen  which  contains  notliing  to  indicate  it?  Becanae  ttiia 
spedroenls  healthy,  however,  it  does  not  of  necessity  follow  that  the  hive  is 
nowhere  tainted,  bnt  the  presence  of  disease  we  should  oonslder  highly  im- 
probable. The  Amerloan-made  sections  can  be  had  of  Messrs.  N^^bonr» 
149,  Regent  Street,  while  several  BngUsh  makers  advertise  their  own. 

Fbbcki«t  (XiMnmt  (JS,  a  0.).-49ymphytom  aspecrinmm  is  the  ipeqiss 
employed  on  farms  for  cattle4eeding  purposes.  It  was  introduced  from  the 
Oancasna  in  1799.  It  is  cut  and  given  to  the  cattle  in  a  green  state,  or  par- 
tially withered,  and  in  rich,  deep,  and  rather  moist  soil  it  yields  rery  large 
crops  of  produce.  Divisions  of  the  roots  may  be  planted  8  feet  apart,  from 
November  onwards,  in  well-enriched  soil ;  indeed,  the  preparation  of  tb» 
soil  and  mode  of  cnltore  nsoally  applied  to  rhubarb  axe  precisely  snitable 
for  the  prickly  oomfrey,  which  is  quite  hardy.  We  do  not  know  whether 
hares  or  rabbits  eat  the  plants  and  do  them  injury.  Perhaps  some  of  onr 
correspondents  can  inform  us  on  this  point. 

MXTBOBOZXKIICAL  OBSBBYATIONS. 

CAMBBH  BQUABB,  LOHBON. 

Lat.fPIS'40''N.;  Long.  0»  8*  0"  W. ;  AlUtade,  lU  feei. 


DA.TB. 

9  AJC. 

IB  THB  DAT. 

1879^ 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

1^- 

IS 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Temperatnie. 

1 

0 

Oet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Mia. 

In 
•nn. 

On 
gnsa. 

We.   8 
Th.    9 
Fri.  10 
Sat.  11 
SunU 
Mo.  IS 
Ttt.  14 

Inches. 
SOlMS 
80.006 
80.488 
80J88 
80.581 
80.4SS 
80J18 

deg. 

88.S 

SOLi 
44J 
48.7 
4(k9 

44JI 

48J 

47.8 
44.9 
48.7 
45j0 
44JI 
48.9 

K. 
N. 

K. 

N.W, 

N. 

WAW. 

W.    . 

84.0 
89.5 
513 
80J 
50.8 
50.7 

B5A 
59.8 
85J 
60J 
51J 
54J 

48.8 
87.8 
88.7 
48:8 

44J» 
44.0 

ill- 

89J 

86.9 
8&0 
88.5 
80j8 
61.9 

4&9 
84.S 
8&S 

87.5 
454 
45.4 

49.7 

In. 

0u91& 

O.OIS 

Means 

80.460 

47j0 

46^ 

fi&l 

AU 

48a 

89u8 

SiMS 

8th.— Cloudy  day,  seaxoely  a  gUmpee  of  sanshiae. 
9th.— Ckrady ;  generally  ovsroaat  throogfaoat  the  day. 
10tb.^Foggy  in  first  part  of  morning,  and  cool ;  doudy  till  ft  JO  P  Jf .,  thoiB 

clear  and  fine ;  nearly  doudless  at  night. 
11th.— Very  foggy  morning,  sun  shining  through  mist  in  forenoon  ;  foggy  In 

afternoon  and  part  of  evening. 
12th.— Dull,  overcast,  and  rather  tiiiiA  througUout  the  day :  damn  foir  at 

lOPJi.  *^ 

18th.— Slight  fog  In  morning ;  fair  bnt  dull  da^. 
14th.— Misty  morning,  overcast  until  3JK)  p  JC.,  little  sunshine  for  short  time, 

and  finer  afternoon  and  evening:  gusty  shower  of  wind  and  ndn 

8.48  P.M. 
Mnch  oolder,  and  noticeable  for  very  high  bacometer ;  much  fog,  bnt  vety 
little  rein.    On  seversl  nights  the  temperatare  upon  the  grass  has  been 
warmer  than  in  the  air ;  this  oocura  when  the  ground  is  relatively  warm, 
and  when  radiation  Is  stopped  by  fbg  or  cloud.— G.  J.  Simons. 


OOTBNT  GABDSN  MABKBT.— October  16. 

Wb  have  no  remark  to  make  this  week  beyond  stating  that  now  the  soft 
fruit  is  nearly  finished  onr  marlcet  has  settled  down  to  a  quiet  badaaBp 
prices  of  aU  daaees  of  fruit  being  with  diiSculty  maintained. 

FBUIT. 

s>  d«    8.  d. 

Apples }  sieve  8   6to8   6 

Apricots dozen    0 

Cherries box  0 

Chestnuts bnshel  19 

Vlfta dozen   1 

Filberts Vlb.  0 

Cobs ^^Ib    0 

GooHcberries....  ^ieve  0 


Grapes  ,hothonso 

Fjcmons 

Melons 


Vib  1 

VIOO   8 
each  8 


0 

0 

0 
6 

4 
7 
0 
6 
0 
0 


0 
0 

16 
8 
0 
1 
0 
4 

19 
5 


Nectarines    .... 

Oranges  

Peaches  

Pears,  kitchen.. 

dessert 

Pine  Apples   . . . , 

Plums  

Baspberrles    .... 
Walnuts 

ditto 


s. 

d.  R.  d 

dozen    9 

6to6  0 

VIOO    4 

0   Tt  0 

dozen   2 

0     6  9 

dozen   0 

0     0   9 

dozen    S 

0     4    0 

Vib   8 

0     6   0 

i  sieve  s 

6     4   0 

f>tb.  0 

0     0   o 

bufihcl  14 

0    1«    0 

r  100  0 

0     0  o 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Day 
ot 

SIODtb 

Day 

of 

Week 

OCTOBER  28—29,  1879. 

Average 

Temperature  near 

London. 

Snn 
Blses. 

Sun 
SeU. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Seta. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
after 
Sun. 

Year. 

23 
M 
26 

26 
27 
26 
29 

Th 

P 

S 

Sirs 

M 

Tu 

W 

20  SUADAT  AfTER  TBIWITT. 
Sale  of  Norsery  Stock  at  Chertsey. 

Day. 

68.2 

66J 

66.9 

66.6 

66.1 

64.6 

64.0 

Night 
89.8 
89.6 
88.6 
86.6 
88.4 
86.9 
86.7 

Mean. 
49.0 
47.9 
47.2 
46.1 
46.7 
46.2 
44.8 

h.  m. 
6    89 
6    41 
6    43 
6    46 
6    46 
6    48 
6    60 

h.  m. 
4    62 
4    60 
4    48 
4    46 
4    44 
4    42 
4    40 

■  h.  m. 
2  20 
2  87 
2  62 
8  6 
8  21 
8  86 
8    64 

h.  m. 
mom. 

0  21 

1  86 

2  47 
8  67 
6  7 
6    16 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 

m.  8. 
16    24 
16    88 
16    41 
16    48 
16    66 
16      0 
16      6 

296 
297 
298 
299 
800 
801 
802 

From  observations  token  near  London  daring  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  66.7° ;  and  Its  night 
tempoBatiue  87  j8^. 

APRICOT  BRANCHES  DYING. 

2^^^^^  HE  Apricot  being  one  of  onr  most  useful  fraits 
/^n^TO^u  ®'^6r  ^or  dessert,  kitchen,  or  preserving,  a 
vpj^lpVl  ^   fair  share  of  attention  is  naturally  devoted 

^'♦^■^^•i  to  it  in  most  gardens ;  but  how  frequently 
we  see  trees  with  ugly  gaps  in  them  and  the 
labour  of  years  set  at  naught  b^  the  dying- 
out  of  some  of  the  branches,  which  often  are 
those  that  can  be  least  spared.  Trees  are  subject 
to  this  disfigurement,  and  not  unfrequently  ruin, 
in  various  soils.  In  some  gardens,  however.  Apricot 
trees  grow  healthily  whether  the  sou  is  light  or  strong, 
so  that  the  origin  of  the  evil  referred  to  is  not  exclu- 
sively hidden  below  the  ^ound.  We  must  therefore  seek 
for  the  cause  in  another  direction. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  from  time  to  time 
explaining  the  causes  conducing  to  the  unfortunate  state 
of  thin^  which  makes  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  so 
perplexing  ;  and  it  is  certainly  unsatisfactory  to  be  obliged 
to  look  upon  "branch  dying"  in  Apricots  as  incurable. 
Besides  unsuitable  soil  an  excessive  use  of  the  pruning 
knife,  exposure  of  bare  branches  to  sun  and  frost,  the  check 
occasioned  by  old  scraggjy  or  dead  spurs  and  climate,  have 
all  had  a  share  of  the  blame.  Most  likely  all  these  are 
causes  that  more  or  less  affect  the  circulation  of  sap,  and 
thus  local  obstructions  are  formed  which  in  time,  tlurough 
the  accumulation  of  diseased  tissues,  cause  the  branches 
to  die. 

Bat  I  fear  we  have  yet  another  agent  working  as  iU 
effects  as  any  of  the  causes  mentioned,  if  not  in  reality  the 
first  cause  in  many  cases.  I  allude  to  a  small  borer  which 
I  find  is  causing  much  injury  to  our  Apricot  trees  here, 
although  in  a  way  that  is  not  likely  to  attract  observation, 
the  ejected  dSbris  of  bark  and  alburnum  being  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  inconspicuous  and  small  in  quantity  compared 
with  the  internal  ravaees. 

Six  years  ago  I  planted  against  a  wall  a  number  of 
Apricot  trees,  which  have  done  well ;  in  fact  have  quite 
«overed  the  spaces  allotted  to  them,  the  riders  having  had 
to  be  removed  a  ^ear  ago  to  afford  additional  space.  All 
went  well  till  this  season,  when  several  branches  died  off  : 
most  trees  lost  one,  some  more.  I  naturally  felt  disappointed 
in  thus  having  the  symmetry  spoiled  of  trees  of  which  I 
was  a  little  proud  because  of  their  rapid  extension  combined 
with  fruitfulness. 

The  various  theories  advanced  were  intently  thought  over, 
and  each  in  turn  dismissed  as  seemingly  inapplicable.  The 
several  causes  of  check  which  are  said  to  form  local  centres 
of  gum  seemed  entirely  absent,  there  being  ample  foliage 
covering  every  branch,  the  stock  only  being  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sun,  even  the  junction  of  stock  and  scion  being 
fairly  shaded.  There  were  no  old  spurs ;  the  knife  had  never 
been  used  except  to  cut  any  weakly  shoot  back  to  a  few 
eyes  to  cause  a  strong  start,  and  to  cut  back  the  strong 
centre  shoot  the  first  year  or  two  sufficiently  to  insure  a 
well-furnished  middle  to  each  tree.  All  other  growths 
required  had  been  laid  in  at  full  length  (frequently  4  feet 
in  one  season)  and  the  balance  maintained  where  necessary 
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by  summer  pinching,  and  this  may  be  said  to  be  all  the 
pruning  they  ever  had.  Finally,  there  was  no  gum  on  the 
trees  from  which  the  branches  died.  Thus  there  appeared 
to  be  thorough  healthiness  in  every^  part,  yet  there  were 
the  blanks  wnich  came  without  giving  a  sign  until  tiiie 
voune  starting  growths  hung  flagging  and  wiuiered  on  the 
branches  in  the  spring. 

Last  month  I  observed  here  and  there,  perhaps  in  two 
places  on  a  tree,  a  little  brownish  sawdust-like  substance 
on  branches  near  their  junction  with  the  main  stem ;  it 
appeared  less  than  might  easily  be  laid  on  the  head  of  a 
tmtack,  but  on  looking  in  the  clefts  between  the  branches 
more  was  observable,  and  on  cutting  out  a  piece  of  bark 
a  grub  was  discovered  which  was  about  a  third  of  an  inch 
in  length.  From  one  piece  of  branch  I  extracted  over  a 
dozen  of  these  larvae,  and  in  other  places  three  or  four 
specimens  were  found.  Their  tunnels  are  very  small,  but 
complicated  and  winding;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  get 
them  out  whole  without  doing  unnecessary  damage  to  toe 
tree,  as  the  insects  are  very  soft  with  the  exception  of  their 
head.  However,  I  succeeded  in  getting  out  five  whole  and 
aUve,  three  of  which  were  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  for  identification  ;  the  other  two,  unfortunately, 
made  their  escape.  In  two  instances  the  branches  affected 
were  almost  encircled  by  their  operations,  although  there 
was  little  to  be  observea  outwardly,  which  renders  it  the 
more  necessary  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject. 

There  is  now  a  considerable  amount  of  gum  exuding  at 
the  places  from  which  the  larves  were  extracted,  but  I  trust 
to  be  able  to  save  the  branches ;  whereas  if  the  ^ubs  had 
had  a  little  more  time  unobserved  the  result  might  have 
been  a  ringed  limb,  which  would  have  started  into  growth 
next  season  only  to  wither  and  die,  while  remaining  appa- 
rently sound  all  the  winter.  Supposing  their  workings  not 
to  have  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  direct 
loss  of  the  limb,  it  is  certainly  probable  that  the  surrounding 
cambium  would  become  surcharged  with  gum,  the  formation 
of  woody  fibre  would  cease,  all  alimentary  supplies  reaching 
that  point  would  only  increase  the  evil,  and  if  the  affected 
part  were  not  cut  out  entirely  (when  healthy  bark  might 
m  time  cover  the  wound)  there  would  be  little  chance  of 
circulation  ever  being  re-established  on  the  injured  side  of 
the  branch.  I  do  not  infer  that  those  borers  are  the  cause 
of  dying  Apricot  limbs  generally,  as,  until  there  is  further 
evidence  forthcoming  as  to  their  existence  and  depredations 
from  other  cultivators  of  the  Apricot,  it  would  be  premature 
to  do  so  :  but  I  think  that  it  may  be  the  cause  in  some 
cases,  and  especially  would  it  be  well  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out when  otaer  causes  seem  absent. — ^R.  Cbosslino,  St. 
FagofCs, 

[The  larvse  sent  prove  to  be  those  of  Sesia  myopaeformis, 
also  called  the  "  Apple  Clearwing,"  a  small  fiy-hke  moth. 
Though  named  from  the  Apple,  it  is  as  frequently  found 
infesting  ihQ  Pear,  where  several  dozen  of  the  larvae  have 
been  sometimes  removed  from  a  single  branch.  That  th^^ 
moths  should  deposit  eggs  upon  the  Apricot  is  an  unusual, 
yet  quite  possible,  circumstance.  There  is  no  certain  mode 
of  preventing  its  attacks  beyond  the  destruction  of  infected 
branches  or  shoots,  and  the  rather  tedious  process  of  catching 
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any  moths  seen  on  the  wing  during  their  period  of  flight,  which 
lasts  about  a  fortnight  from  midsummer. — Eds.] 


POTATO  CULTURE. 


Your  correspondent,  "  A  Subrey  Physician,"  wishes  for 
information  from  others  with  regard  to  the  advantage  Jor 
otherwise  of  earthing-np  Potatoes.  I  IriUingly  give  him  the 
benefit  of  my  experience.  I  have  on  several  occasions  tried 
the  non-earthing  plan,  and  the  result  has  always  been  a  failure. 
One  ought  not  to  lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  line  for  all  occa- 
sions with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  he  may 
have  been  right  in  the  course  he  pursued  in  the  present  year, 
but  I  should  not  recommend  it  for  the  future.  The  more  they 
are  earthed-up  the  less  liable  they  are  to  disease.  In  the  case 
of  those  that  were  injured  the  operation  was  delayed  too  long. 
From  the  great  similarity  of  the  early  part  of  the  season  now 
past  to  that  of  1860  I  thought  we  might  escape  with  but  little 
disease,  but  unfortunately  this  has  been  a  worse  year  than  1860. 
The  latter  half  of  July  with  its  damp  and  warm  atmo^faere 
was  fatal,  whereas  in  18G0  this  period  was  fine.  The  rain,  too, 
since  that  time  has  been  excessive.  The  Magnum  Bonum,  it 
appears,  has  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  disease  well,  md  if  of 
good  quality  must  be  a  valuable  variety.  Perhaps  "  A  Surrey 
Physician  "  can  enlighten  us  on  this  point.  It  is  not  fair  in 
all  cases  to  judge  this  year,  but  he  has  grown  it  during  other 
years.— Amateur,  Cirencester, 


THE  ROSE  ELECTION. 


name  is  frequently  omitted,  or  given  only  where  the  Rose  hag 
been  raised  or  sent  out  by  the  firm,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  &c 
Boses  are  found  only  in  the  catalogue  of  the  raiser,  having  long 
since  been  tried  by  others  and  found  wanting.  In  this  respect 
some  of  the  foreign  catalogues  are  a  great  improvement  on  those 
of  our  own  nurserymen,  and  what  information  I  have  been  able 
to  get  as  to  dates  and  raisers'  names  has  come  chiefly  from  them ; 
possibly  it  may  be  faulty,  but  such  as  it  is  I  give  it  for  what  it 
18  worth.    It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  some  blanks  to  fill  up. 

Should  in  future  years  an  election  of  newer  exhibition  varie- 
ties be  attempted,  I  would  strongly  urge  that  the  recently 
admitted  Roses  should  be  omitted.  I  believe  the  present  election 
would  have  been  more  valuable  and  ultimately  more  reliable  if 
the  years  had  been  from  1872  to  1877  inclusive.  It  is  docbtitul 
work  judging  recent  introductions,  and  in  my  expenenoe  I 
have  noticed  not  a  few  predictions  utterly  falsified,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  at  least  two  years'  trial  is  necessaiy  to  fcom 
ah  opinion. 

And  now  as  to  the  poll.  Most  of  the  heftdiags  of  the  colamns 
speak  for  themselves ;  the  A,  B,  and  C  representing  the  first, 
second,  and  thixd  class  votes  given  by  amatexurs ;  the  same 
letters  with  the  asterisks  denote  the  votes  of  nurseiymen. 


THE  NEWER  EXHIBITION  VARIETIES. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  anrive  at  the  termination  of  a  task,  even 
though  that  task  may  be  in  a  great  degree  a  pleasure)  for  as 
the  witty  Hood  remarks,  even 

**  One  of  the  pleasures  of  having  a  rout 
Is  the  pleasure  of  baying  it  over." 

So  it  is  sitisfactory  to  be  able  to  say,  "  That  is  done  at  aay 
rate ; "  still,  "  If  't  were  done,  't  weze  well  it  were  well  done  ; 
and  if  it  were  well  done,  't  were  well  it  were  done  quickly." 
In  both  of  these  points  I  confess  to  failure  ;  as  to  the  latter,  a 
variety  of  circumstances  seem  to  have  conspired  together  to 
delay  the  appearance  of  the  poll.  I  can  only  say  I  have 
struggled  to  send  it  out  earlier.  As  to  the  former  portion,  I  must 
allow  that  of  all  the  Bose  elections  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
conduct  this  has  been  to  myself  the  least  satisfactory  ;  indeed 
the  election  has,  like  some  of  the  candidates,  been  somewhat 
thorny. 

Boses,  fortunately  for  themselves  perhaps,  do  not  carry  their 
age  in  their  mouth,  as  up  to  a  "  certain  age  "  doioar  equine  friends; 
and  where  a  question  of  age  has  arisen,  and  very  many  have 
OGcnned,  the  jprevx  cheralier  has  been  nothing  loth  to  place 
his  lance  in  rest,  not  always  with  the  button  on  the  point,  and 
vouch  for  the  age,  always  a  delicate  point,  of  the  specimen  of 
our  flower  queen  he  may  have  selected — aye,  as  ready  as  were 
the  old  mailed  champions  of  former  ages  to  do  battle  for  the 
fair  ones  of  their  choice.  I  have  had  to  question  not  a  few  of 
the  returns,  indeed  very  few  have  not  taken  several  postal  trips, 
and  I  cannot  but  fear  that  by  such  doubts  I  have  unintention- 
ally given  some  offence.  As  we  were  restricting  the  inquiry  to 
a  **  certain  age  "  it  certainly  appeared  to  me  my  legitimate  task 
that  I  should  question  a  vote  of  doubtful  character.  I  have 
done  80»  I  trust,  without  considering  that  I  possessed  greater 
knowledge,  and  fully  conscious  of  the  difGbCulties  which  beset 
the  elector.  If  I  have  in  the  hurry  of  an  unusually  occupied 
period  appeared  to  do  so  in  a  wrong  spirit,  I  exceedingly  regret 
it ;  I  may  have  been  misunderstood,  and  therefore  if  I  have 
unwillingly  or  unwittingly  given  offence  to  any  elector  I  now 
plead  to  be  forgiven,  and  hereby  offer  as  ample  an  apology 
as  I  can.  On  the  other  hand,  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
assistance  given  me  by  others  ;  and  I  would  specially  mention 
Mr.  Baker  of  Beigate,  to  whom,  personally  unknown,  I  feel 
much  indebted  for  notes  on  newer  varieties. 

Would  that  some  enterprising  rosarians  amongst  our  nursery- 
men would  bestow  a  little  extra  labour  en  their  catalogues,  and 
give  us  the  age  and  the  raiser's  name  of  some  of  our  Boses.  It 
seems  to  me  this  would  be  far  more  interesting  to  Bose-growers 
than  flaming  descriptions  as  to  form  and  wood,  which  are  often 
naYenfied  by  the  results.  The  Bose  elections  of  past  years 
have,  I  presume,  settled  the  ages  of  some  few,  and  as  the  list 
has  not  been  found  fault  with  we  may  presume  it  is  correct. 
Bat  how  many  are  without  age,  a  local  habitation,  and  a  name, 
at  least  of  the  raisers !    Even  amongst  the  new  Boses  the  laiser's 


No.      Kazne  of  Rose. 


Cha- 
racter. Age. 


1    Capitatne  Cbzisty  .. .  H jp.  1873 
S  ( DcU88.deVaUombroBa  H.P.  1876 

5  ( Star  of  Waltham    . .  H  J.  1876 
4    Mods.  E.  Y.  Teas. . . .  H.f.  1876 

6  A.  K.  Williams H.P.  1877 

6  Abel  Carrifere   H.P.  1876 

7  ( Hippolyte  Jamain  . .  H J».  1874 

8  1  Sir  Garnet  Woteeley  H.P.  1876 
0    Duke  of  Connaught  .  H.P.  1876 

10  Cmnteeae  de  Berenye  H.P.  1876 

11  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  . .  H.P.  1874 

13    Beynolds  Hole H.P.  1872 

13    Mi8.Bak£r  *-  h.p.1874 

M    Mdlle.  Marie  Ffoger  h.p.  1873 


Ama- 
teoiB. 


I 


16  Royal  Standard  .... 

16  Jean  Liaband  

17  Margverite  Bresaac . . 

18  MdUe.  H.  Cointet    .. 

19  Cheshnnt  Hybrid    . . 

20  Marie L.  Fernet  .... 

21  Madame  Lambard  . . 

22  Madame  Lacbarme. . 

23  Gabriel  Tonmier .... 

24  Miss  Bassacd    

26  Jean  Bucfaer 

26  Magna  Charta 

27  Mad.  Frogper  Laogter 

28  ConstantlnFretlakoff 

29  John  Stuart  Mill 

80  Boieldieu   

31  Mra.  Lazton 

32  Avocat  Duvlyier .... 


>..*•. 


33  JoanSoopcrt 

84    lARosi&ie 

36  Bev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  . 

36    Emily  IjaxtoQ 

87    Soi^le  Fropot 

38  Penelope  'Mayo    .... 

89    Mar.  of  Exeter 

40  Ferle  dee  Jardina   . . 

41  Mabel  Morrison  .... 

42  Oxonian     

43  M.  Ferdinand  Jamain 

44  Madame  Nacbury   .. 
46  CAnnaOUivler 

46  ( Mad.  Gabriel  Lulzet . 

47  Doc  de  MontpoDsiar . 

48  Madame  Welch    .... 

49  Duchess  of  Bedford  . 

60  Prince  Arthur 

61  Princess  Beatrice    . . 

62  Mdlle.  Emma  All. . . . 

63  Boav.  de  Mad.  Fernet 

64  GomtcsseRiza  duParc 
66  Empress  of  India. . . . 


H.P.1874 
H.P.1876 
H.P.  1876 
H.P. 1872 
H.P.  1872 
H J.  1876 

T.  1878 
H.P.  1872 
H.P.  1876 
HJP.  1876 

T.  1874 
H.P.  1876 
H.P.  1876 
H.P. 

H.P.1874 
H.P.  1877 
H.P.1876 
n.P. 1876 

H.P.  1B76 
HJP.  1874 
H.P.  1878 
H  J.  1876 
H.P. 1876 
H.P. 1878 
H  J. 1876 

T.  1876 
H.P.  1878 
H.P.  1876 
HJ».  1876 
H.P.  1873 

T.  1872 
H.P.  1878 
H  J».  1876 

T.    1878 
H.P.  1878 
H.P.  1876? 
H.P.  1872 
HJ».  1876 

T.    1877 

T.  1876 
H.P.  1876 


BaJsec. 

Lscharmfi  .. 
Schwartz  .. 
W.Paul&Son 
B.VerdJer   . 
Schwartz   .. 
E.  Verdlcr , . 
Lacharme  .. 
Cranston   . . 
G.Paul&Son 
Lachamte  .. 
GJPaul&Bon 
G.PauI  &  Son 
Turner    .... 

fLAChflnne? 

(Rambanx? 
Turner  .... 
Liaband .... 
Brassac  .... 
Guillot,  fila  . 
G.FaulftSon 
Pcxnet 


▲  B 


11 
7 
8 

10 
9 
3 
4 
2 
1 
6 
6 
6 
3 


Lacharme  . 
Levet  ..... 
Tamer  ... 
Mad.  Ducher 
W.Paul&Son 
E.  Yerdiisr . . 

Turner  .... 
Margottin.. 
Laxton  .... 
Lev^que     et 

fils 
LacbaocBie  , 
Damaisdn  . 

TUTUCT     .., 

Larkon  .., 

Levet  

Davis 

Laxton  .... 

Levet 

Bronghton.. 
Turner  .... 
Ledechanx  . 
Damaizin  .. 
Ducher  .... 

Levins .... 

WPaulftSon 
Cajit   ...... 

W.Faul&Son 
Liaband .... 

Schwartz  .. 
G.Paul&Son 


6  3 

7  1 


s 

& 

12 
11 
12 
12 
10 
10 
12 
10 
9 

10 
11 
10 
10 


6  1  310 


2  2 
1  4 


7 
7 
7 
0 
9 
6 
7 
8 
6 
6 
8 
6 
8 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
4 

4 
2 
6 


Natse-9 
rymen.^ 

81  8  IS 


112 
Oil 
0  10 
110 

0  10 

1  8 
6  1310 
1  7  811 
680  9 
620  8 
6  80  9 
482   9 

288   8 


610 

1  9 

2  8 
2   6 


1  4 

2  7 
1    6 


2    6 
2   4 


1 

8 

2 

8 

1 

2 

8 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

000 
200 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 


M 

SS 
28 
22 

ao 
so 
so 

90 
20 
19 
19 
U 
19 

18 

17 
II 
16 
If 
U 
18 
18 
IS 
IS 
IS 
12 
12 
IS 

u 
11 
u 


FoBJ  votes  were  obtained  by  eleven  candidates,  ^'^^^Jj!? 
teen  obtained  three  votes ;  nineteen  were  only  mentioned  wia% 
and  no  less  than  fifty  out  of  the  148  Roses  nained  ©W*"^^. 
a  solitary  vote.  It  seems  marvellous  that  with  ooly  ^^^j" 
four  voters  as  many  Roses  should  receive  hut  solitary  noucci 
yet  so  it  is.  ^      .   ^. 

Contrasting  this  list  with  the  last  decUon  list  t^eiej;  one 
point  that  stands  out  in  very  bold  relief  and  is  exceeainm 
gratifying,  that  is*  the  increasing  number  of  varieties  wbku 
our  English  raisers,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  chmate,  d»w 
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msLamgc±  to  briBg  into  the  fift^«ive  talmiated  Roses.  Oitloi; 
tike  toeiga  gwywers  the  benefit  o(  tliose  Roses  miattacfaed — 
atttkoogh  I  believ^e  one»  Madame  Weteh,  is  finglirii — tfaiey  have 
yot  SBooeeded  in  placing  amongSI;  the  best  fif^-five  no  fewer 
^btoi  twenty^two  Roses  ;  whilst  in  tibe  tabulated  seventy-two 
Roses  of  last  yearns  election  only  thifteen  English  Roses  were 
named,  and  most  of  these  wwe  veiy  low  down  in  tbtt  list. 

Two  or  three  of  the  returns  have  not  been  indtided,  being 
inoonplete  or  otherwise  inforBBal.  as,  for  instaaice,  when  only 
twtil're  or  twe&ty-foor  Tarielies  hav«  been  naased  ioMtead  of 
liia  thirtf^siz  asked  for.  It  !s  siainfest  that  the  l^irenty-foir 
aazBuedthas  leoe^e  a  great  advantage  in  position  which  oer> 
tainly  a  dCRsen  more  o^bt  to  chaiew 

die  Rose  stands  well  in  the  firont<!onnieritig  its  yontb,  and 
that  is  A.  K.  Williams.  As  an  exhibftion  variety  it  will  pro- 
bably rank  very  highly,  dtstaneing  aone  of  ttioee  now  pmoed 
higfaer.  It  will  be  noted  by  those  wbo  examine  the  Hst  that 
in  izstKslass  votes  alone  A.  K.  WilHoBis  would  come  third.  I 
may  also  state  ttsat  Marguerite  Brassac  woald  undoubtedly 
have  held  a  mach  btgher  position  had  not  several  electon  eon- 
sidered  her  a  copy  of  Charles  Lefebvre. 

The  electors,  cnrionsly  enough,  consist  of  twelve  amateurs 
and  ih&  same  number  of  nuraerymen,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
different  sides  will  interest  some  of  our  readers. 

I  must  not  ckise  this  portion  of  my  task  wilitoat  gtatef  cQly 
mdinowledgiitg  tbe  many  kind  letters  of  approval  that  I  have 
leoeived,  i^  1  desire  also  to  thank  heartily  all  those  who 
bave  assisfced  by  fteir  lists  to  make  this  election  successful.  I 
trust  it  may  interest  some  and  prove  useful  to  many. 

I  propose  in  o^ur  nert  to  gi'v^  the  poll  of  the  garden  varicftiefl. 


VINES  IN  POTS. 


I BAV^  reifcd  with  very  great  pleasure  Mr.  Iggulden^s  able 
octtrtffibution  on  page  263,  and  I  hope  wWi  great  profit.  It  is 
the  most  practical  paper  on  tbe  subject  I  ever  read.  I  feel 
indeed  proud  we  have  such  a  man  in  tyur  ranks.  Respecting 
cnt-baCKS  I  qnite  agree  with  him,  and  hold  it  nert  to  impossible 
to  grow  good  ripened  fhiiting  canes  from  eyes  the  same  year. 
I  am  weu  aware  of  the  great  service  done  to  tn  by  the  leading 
Burserymen,  to  whom  we  owe  a  deht  of  gratitude,  cftiU  they 
cannot  do  iinpossibilities.  I  have  just  now  sixty  oscnes  quite 
lipe  and  ready  to  begin  forcing  at  once.  They  are  ail  well  top- 
drraeed  and  pruned— two  points  of  importance  for  early  forcing. 
Mr.  l^igulden  gives  sound  advice  whoi  be  says  six  bunches  are 
ample  to  leave  on  each  Vine.  Hils  is  my  practice  except  with 
Trebbiano,  which  comes  magnificently  in  pots.  I  have  had  them 
4  lbs.  in  weight,  clear  amber  in  colour,  large  berries,  and  reaUy 
good  in  flavour. 

With  feepect  to  tanung  the  Vines  out  in  a  mepared  border 
I  leel  eaie  mx,  Iggulden  will  f oigive  me  for  aisagreeing  with 
hink  I  tamed  out  a  dozen  four  years  ttgo,  and  very  muditfaey 
pleased  me  nntil  the  Grapes  arcived  at  the  ooloiinng  point, 
wlxtt  they  did  not  finish  satisfiactorily.  A  gaidener  in  this 
localitgr  seeing  lay  doeen  turned  ont  was  so  pleased  wi^  tbetr 
good  jqapearanoe  4hat  he  tamed  oat  his  whole  stock  the  next 
year,  antd  ftey  behaved  in  a  similar  manner.  I  may  say  in 
condbosiDn,  my  two  pot  vineries  aze  quite  my  two  pets,  and  no 
faenees  heve  arc  more  productive  than  they  are.  We  generally 
oainuneBce  cuttiaag  about  the  middle  of  ApnL-^R.  Gilbbbt, 
J^ftrfkiey  •Srardem, 


WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 


is  tet  passing  away  wtth  but  lew  advantages 
lor  tin  genend  pkmt-grower.  The  year  started  with  disadvan- 
tages, and  inslnad  of  deoRasing  as  the  eeason  advanced,  as  we 
geneaally  expect  them  to,  they  have  comparatively  spei^i^  m- 
enased.  TIm  summer  is  now  gone,  and  amtanm  relaimed  with 
no  bciglrter  prospect ;  straless  weather  and  cold  nights  still  con- 
iinne.  Otuiwia  that  are  short  of  warn  pits  have  this  year  lelt 
SKne  Ihnn  e^^  the  need  of  them  wh^e  abundance  of  flowers  has 
to  be  pvodnced  tiax>agh  the  winter  months.  Gold  pits  for  some 
daspeo  of  plants  have  beoi  almost  nsdless.  PodnsettiBs  and 
iBunftioibias  of  the  later  batdKS  have  never  been  in  cold  frames 
win  US  this  asason.  Hie  earHer  batches  through  necessity 
had  to  be  plnoed  in  tbem ;  their  progress  was  unsatisfactory, 
and  far  braind  what  we  should  have  antidpated  in  an  ordi- 
nuy  seaaon.  Their  gvowth  is  soft,  nor  are  they  so  well  fitted 
lor  piodoomg  lasi^  bracts  as  if  the  wood  was  in  a  more 
mataed  atalke.    It  is  really  necessary,  especially  in  seascms 


like  the  past,  to  have  heated  bouses  or  pits  at  command,  where 
heat  can  be  applied  when  deemed  expedient  before  the  roots 
receive  a  severe  check,  whieh  is  perceptible  in  the  foliage, 
which  soon  turns  yellow  and  finally  falls  off.  It  will  be  well 
for  us  here  to  say  that  when  the  above-mentioned  plants  are 
housed,  caution  must  be  exercised  that  the  temperature  is  not 
kept  too  high.  Plenty  of  air  must  circulate  through  tiie  house, 
and  should  be  kept  in  a  much  drier  condition  tiian  is  generally 
sapposed  to  be  good  for  the  well-being  of  the  plants.  The  ex- 
ternal tenperatore  has  been  unfit  f6r  bringing  plants  into  a 
matured  state  for  flowering,  and  unless  artifickil  heat  is  em- 
ployed the  grower  will  flEiil  with  all  other  attempts  to  have  a 
satisfactory  return  for  the  time  and  labonr  expended. 

Euphorbia  jacquiniefloia  is  frequently  grown  in  too  mu<di 
heat.  It  will  in  ordinary  seasons  do  well  in  cool  frames  for  at 
least  six  weeks  or  two  montiffi,  and  when  removed  to  warmer 
quarters  shonld  be  brought  on  gradually.  Grown  close  to  the 
glass  in  a  rather  cool  atmosphere  it  is  an  admirable  plant  for 
conservatory  decoration.  Its  lovefy  brilliant  orange^carlet 
sprays  wi€h  cool  treatment  are  then  mnch  brighter.  It  is  light 
and  elegant,  and  stands  ont  well  when  arranged  MQongst  plimts 
of  a  stiff  and  dwaif  nature. 

Libonias  have  been  free  from  insects  this  year,  and  have 
made  good  buahy  phints  under  cool  treatment.  This  plant 
will  not  grow  rapidly  if  subjected  to  too  much  artificial  heat. 
Heat  is  advantageons  in  the  early  part  of  the  ptant*s  develop- 
ment, and  a  little  warmth  again  m  early  autumn  when  the 
plants  are  removed  from  cold  frames.  Ihe  plant  enjoys  from 
this  time  a  ^ace  near  the  glass  where  air  circuh^tes  &eely. 
The  same  remarks  apply  with  eqtial  force  to  the  old  but  useful 
Saiicogmphis  GhfeSbieghtiana. 

Young  plants  of  Abutilmis  do  not  appear  to  be  mnch  affected 
bv  the  season,  for  they  atready  are  ehowing  abnndanoe  of 
blooia^  We  have  concladed  that  these  useful  plants  will 
sQGOeed  satisfiactorily  imder  very  different  conditions.  Oelosias 
and  Cockscombs  for  early  winter  aite  now  genendly  known ; 
ttiey  not  only  last  a  considerable  time  for  the  deooaatien  of  the 
conservatory  but  are  valnable  for  cutting  purpcnes.  fhe  plants 
are  in  a  very  backward  state,  especially  those  sown  late*  They 
must  have  a  good  brisk  temperature  to  bring  them  forward  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Begonias  of  the  mantoata  and  hydrocotylifoHa  types  have 
this  year  been  very  unsatisfactory  in  cool  pits ;  the  damp  dull 
weather  has  caused  their  leaves  to  decay.  It  has  been  an 
impossibility  to  keep  the  foliage  diy,  consequently  where  cold 
frames  only  have  been  at  command  the  plants  have  lost  many 
of  their  lower  leaves.  B.  parvifiora,  B.  weitoniensis,  and  B.  In- 
gramh  are  not  so 'svsoeptible  to  daaaip  as  B.  uuarieata.  Of  the 
three  mentioned  the  eontinnous-blooiimitag  B.  fagnnnii  is  by  far 
the  best.  For  spring  work  few  If  any  surpass  B.  mttida  alba 
when  trae,  and  its  beautifiid  rosy-pink  form  named  rosea. 

Scotellana  M oociniaaa  ateo  does  fsirly  well  in  cool  qoartero 
during  the  summer  when  seasons  are  favourable,  %vtt  we  have 
not  reasoved  our  plazrts  this  year  out  of  heated  pits.  IJwan 
tr^ynum  has  defveiloped  lav«nnably ;  it  appears  to  enjoy  shade 
and  a  moist  atmosphere  while  growing.  Ihis  old  ftiVMirite  is 
very  subject  to  red  spider,  which  eoou  anests  its  vigorous 
growth  if  tauMJly  ueaanres  are  wst  adopted  to  deatroy  it. 

Heliotropes  and  those  tfseful  plants  Zonal  Petargominnis 
must  be  under  cover  in  a  light  airy  situation,  wheve  tbose  in- 
tended for  Ik^wering  nert  month  can  be  assisted  with  a  litde 
heat.  Plants  that  were  cut  back  during  the  smtoaer  and 
plaoed  ootside  have  not  made  mnch  progress.  If  saooess  is 
desired  with  these  plants  they  must  be  encouraged  ier  a  time 
indoors. 

Tea  Roses  hitended  for  early  forcing  must  have  special 
attention  in  assMag  to  render  the  w<ood  thorou^y  matured, 
as  it  is  in  a  backward  state.  The  phuite  mast  be  krat  oool  and 
the  air  about  them  dry.  The  earliest  plants  ctf  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  shonld  now  be  under  cover  in  a  dry,  aiiy,  oool  atmo- 
sphere for  a  time  before  pruning  them  back.  We  believe  the 
new  hybrids  of  Mr.  Bennett  will  prove  very  valuable  to  lovers 
of  Roses  gerterally;  w«  have  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of 
them,  fhey  are  most  floriierons,  every  small  shoot  producing 
a  bloom,  and  they  appotat  to  'cotftdnae  floweivng  for  a  consider- 
able time. 

ImantophyHom  miniatmn — If  this  plant  was  assisted  with 
heat  after  flowering  and  then  grown  in  a  oool  house  it  will 
now  have  its  growth  matured,  and  oan  be  again  pushed  forward 
into  flower  with  the  assistance  of  heat.  H-ome-grown  Bella- 
donna and  Guernsey  Lilies  do  not  throw  up  their  flower  spikes 
ISO  early  as  those  from  the  Contineaiit,  but  can  be  brought 
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forward  as  required  from  this  date.  They  do  well  grown  in 
pots  or  planted  out.  Heaths,  such  as  Erica  Wilmoreana  and 
£.  hyemalis,  are  in  a  very  baickward  state  in  the  north.  The 
freer  varieties,  such  as  E.  gracilis  and  E.  melanthera,  have  not 
set  so  well  as  usual.  Epacrises  are  in  good  condition,  and  will 
bloom  well. 

Azaleas  are  well  set  with  prominent  buds,  while  Camellias 
in  many  instances  have  but  few  flower  buds.  The  season 
has  been  too  moist  and  dull,  especially  at  the  time  when  the 
first  growth  was  completed.  The  plants  again  started  into 
growth  at  the  expense  of  the  flower.  This  second  growth  in 
established  plants  we  endeavour  to  avoid  by  keeping  the  house 
drier  and  cooler  after  growth  was  completed,  but  all  our  e£Eort8 
this  year  have  failed  to  prevent  a  second  growth  in  many  plants. 

Calla  sthiopica  has  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  wet  and  cloudy 
season.  Our  plants  are  strong  and  even  more  vigorous  than 
they  were  last  year — a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  unwise  to  sub- 
ject them  to  that  unnatural  oroeal  of  drying.  If  not  lifted 
and  repotted  where  the  planting-out  system  is  practised  no 
time  should  be  lost.  Our  plants  are  partially  established  in 
their  pots,  and  some  have  already  commenced  producing 
strong  spathes  of  flower.  For  room  decoration  this  plant  is 
indispensable. 

Salvia  Heeri  and  the  bright  rosy  pink  variety  Salvia  Bethelii 
should  at  once,  where  planted  out,  be  transferred  to  pots  and 
kept  in  a  shady  position  until  root-action  has  again  commenced. 
Solanums  have  tnis  year  failed  to  set  a  beny  outside  with  us 
and  with  many  others  in  the  north.  Those  only  who  grow  the 
plants  under  glass  and  obtained  a  crop  of  berries  before  placing 
them  outside  have  been  successful. 

The  early  batches  of  Mignonette  will  by  this  time  have 
covered  the  trellises  allotted  to  them,  and  will,  if  the  plants 
were  pincbed  a  short  time  ago,  have  commenced  to  show  a  good 
and  regular  head  of  bloom,  which  will  come  in  well  when  the 
plants  outside  are  cut  of!  by  frost.  These,  as  well  as  the  early 
batch  in  6-inch  pots,  should  be  placed  in  a  light  airy  situation 
near  the  glass. 

The  hi^dier  class  of  Bhododendrons,  Ghent  Azaleas,  Deutzias, 
Plums,  kc, — ^growers  will  this  season  see  the  advantages  of 
growing  under  glass  in  early  spring.  Bhododendron  prsecoz 
and  B.  multiflorum  grown  under  glass  in  early  vineries  and 
Peach  houses  could  now  be  brought  into  bloom  with  little 
trouble.— W.  Babdney. 


ROOT-PRUNING. 


So  much  has  been  written  on  this  subject  at  different  times 
that  anything  further  seems  only  to  exhaust  a  threadbare  sub- 
ject ;  nevertheless,  as  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  root-pruning, 
and  believe  it  to  be  the  only  means  of  inducing  fertility  in 
barren  fruit  trees,  the  few  remarks  which  I  now  propose  to 
advance  shall  be  entirely  based  on  my  own  experience.  It 
has  more  than  once  appeared  to  me  that  the  practice  of  root- 
pruning  must  sooner  or  later  occupy  a  &r  higher  and  important 
position  in  the  routine  of  the  garden.  Nearly  all  fruit  trees 
come  into  a  bearing  state  at  some  period  of  their  existence,  but 
in  order  to  insure  a  fine  crop  of  well-finished  good-flavoured 
fruit  year  after  year  considerable  attention  and  skUl  are  required. 
The  old  system  of  cutting  the  young  shoots  back  to  one  or  two 
eyes  in  the  winter,  with  the  idea  that  it  induces  the  production 
of  flower  buds,  is,  I  think,  veiy  wrong.  So  long  as  tue  roots  of 
fruit  trees  are  allowed  to  roam,  and  subjected  to  no  periodical 
restraints,  so  long  will  the  trees  remain  more  or  less  unfruitful, 
particularly  so  if  they  are  encouraged  by  the  annual  spurring- 
oack  of  the  young  wood.  The  last  planting  of  fruit  ti^s  here 
was  in  1871,  principally  Apples  and  Plums.  Three  yeais  after 
being  planted  they  came  under  my  charge  ;  they  were  then 
making  strong  growth,  and  apparently  in  good  condition,  but 
little  fruit  was  produced.  This  being  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber I  thought  I  would  wait  a  week  or  two  longer ;  therefore 
the  following  month  I  examined  their  roots,  which  I  found  as 
straight  and  clean  as  possible,  the  trees  being  planted  in  deep 
pits  concreted  with  yellow  clay.  We  lifted  them  carefully 
with  large  balls,  mixing  the  concrete  with  the  soil,  and  re- 
planted tiiem  near  the  surface,  spreading  about  2  inches  depth 
of  half -decayed  stable  manure  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
A  fine  crop  of  fruit  was  produced  the  following  year,  thus 
proving  that  root-pruning,  if  judiciously  performed,  need  not 
be  the  means  of  sacrificing  a  crop,  but  the  means  of  promoting 
one  of  greater  weight  and  superior  quality. 

To  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  confine  my  remarks  to  what 
we  practise  here,  I  may  add  that  the  trees  are  all  surface- 


planted  except  an  old  orchard.  Their  roots  are  looked  to 
every  second  year  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  heavily 
mulched  with  manure,  which  remains  on  until  th^  following 
autumn,  when  the  rough  portion  is  raked  off  and  fresh  ma- 
terial applied.  The  trees  are  pyramidal,  averaging  from 
8  to  12  feet  high,  and  produced  good  crops  every  year.  This 
year  they  are  all  heavily  laden,  but,  like  all  the  productioiu  of 
sunless  1879,  the  fruits  are  comparatively  small.  The  follow* 
ing  are  a  few  of  our  varieties,  all  of  which  have  borne  heaiy 
crops  this  year: — Apples:  Lady  Derby  (Whorle  Pippin), 
Winter  Hawthomden,  Norfolk  Stone  Pippin,  Nelson  C^in, 
King  of  Apples  (Wamer*s  King),  Lord  Derby,  Grenadier, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Packington^s  Summerington,  Louis  L,  Nor- 
manton  Wonder  (Dumelow*s  Seedling),  Oslin,  M^ie  deMena^ 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Lady's  Finder,  Binger,  Bylanoe's  Sarpiise 
(very  large),  Gdlini,  Stunner  Pippin,  Pott's  Seedling,  Golden 
Spire,  Lord  Suffield,  Keswick  Codlin,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Golden  Beinette,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Oolden  Pippin,  Small's 
Admirable,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  and  Gloria  Mundl.  Plum: 
Victoria,  Bed  Orleans,  Jefferson's  and  Goe's  Golden  Drop.— 
H.  Elliott. 


ROSES. 

"  Wtld  Savage  "  at  page  224  recalls  to  mind  with  pride 
those  years  in  which  he  won  first  prizes  at  the  metropolitan 
shows*;  and  as  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  standing  shoiudeT  to 
shoulder  with  him,  or  rather  our  stands  have  been  placed  side 
by  side  at  some  of  those  shows,  I  felt  regret  at  his  non-appear- 
ance as  an  exhibitor  during  the  past  season.  However,  accord- 
ing to  his  present  determination  we  hope  to  bear  of  his  com- 
peting agam,  and  I  trust  successfully  too. 

How  envious  must  "Wyld  Sav-AGE"  feel  in  reading 
"  Current  Topics,"  page  275,  to  find  that  Mr.  C.  P.  Peach  never 
sees  green  fly,  an  unhealthy  shoot,  or  a  mildewed  one  in  his 
g^en,  and  aJl  prevented  by  winter  mulching,  proper  prnning, 
and  the  avoidance  of  Dog  Boses  as  stocks,  especially  me  seed- 
ling Briar.  Surely  this  will  make  **Wyld  Savage"  and 
others  hesitate  before  using  the  seedling  Briar  as  a  stock,  when 
by  the  avoidance  thereof  they  may  escape  so  many  ills  the 
Bose  is  liable  to.  I  for  one  ^ould  certainly  feel  grateful  if 
Mr.  C.  P.  Peach  would  supplement  "  Current  Notes  "  with  an 
article  on  his  method  of  pruning  Boses,  as  those  grown  on  the 
Manetti  are  with  me  quite  as  vinilently  attacked  with  mildew 
as  those  on  the  seedling  Briar ;  and  as  they  all  received  a 
winter  mulching  my  error  must  have  been  in  the  pruning, 
which  was  quite  orthodox. — Oxonian. 


THE  ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEW. 

The  oflScial  Report  on  the  progress  and  condition  of  the 
Boyal  Gardens,  Kew,  during  the  year  1878  has  at  last  been 
issued,  but  the  interesting  nature  of  its  contents  and  the  ex- 
haustive manner  in  which  they  are  treated  amply  conipenaate 
for  its  somewhat  tardy  appearance.  Many  of  the  subjects  are 
of  considerable  importance  to  colonists,  and  the  information 
conveyed  in  reference  to  them  will  be  found  of  great  value. 
The  Coffee-leaf  disease  which  has  proved  so  disastrous  in 
Ceylon  is  treated  on,  the  fungus  Hemileia  vastatrix  being  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  by  copies  of  the  elaborate  drawings 
which  accompanied  the  Bev.  B.  Abbay's  paper  in  the  seyen- 
teenth  volume  of  the  Linnaean  Society's  Journal ;  the  most  im- 
portant remedies  are  also  referred  to.  Some  instmctiye  corre- 
spondence and  remarks  upon  various  materials  that  may  be 
utilised  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  are  included  in  the  B^P^' 
and  the  plants  specially  noted  for  the  purpose  are  the  Bamboo, 
the  Baobab,  Yucca  brevifolia,  Eriophorum  comosmn,  Moling 
oaerulea,  and  the  Trinidad  Spear  Grass.  Indiarubber  plants 
also  receive  a  large  share  of  attention.  Mr.  Mann's  mode  oi 
cultivating  Ficus  elastica  in  Assam  is  detaUed,  the  chief  caout- 
chouc-yielding plants  such  as  species  of  Alstonia,  HeTea,ana 
Castilloa  are  mentioned,  and  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
two  latter  in  Ceylon  and  India  is  described.  Certain  plants 
adapted  for  cultivation  in  tropical  countries  as  fodder  are  in- 
dicated, especial  attention  being  given  to  the  Prickly  Comfiey 
and  the  Grass  Euchlaena  luxurians.  A  full  account  of  pmchoJ^ 
cultivation  in  Ceylon  and  Jamaica  is  given,  also  particularB  w 
the  establishment  of  Liberian  Coffee  in  Demerara,  Ceylon,  ana 
Singapore,  with  a  variety  of  subjecte  of  minor  i^PO'"'*"?'^:-- 

Respecting  the  work  of  the  establishment  in  ^^tnbuOTg 
and  interchanging  plants  and  seeds,  the  following  sig""^' 
statistics  are    submitted :— Received   from  239  contnbutois, 
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4803;^>Iant8  and  2337packet8of  seeds ;  distributed  1365  packets 
of  s^ids,  7616  stove  and  greenhouse  plantS)  1202  herbaceous 
I^Ants,  and  1584  trees  and  shmbs. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Gardens  during  1878  was 
725,422,  being  nearly  26,000  in  excess  of  all  preyions  years. 
The  greatest  week-day  attendance  was  on  August  the  5th,  when 
57,121  persons  yisited  the  Gardens.  The  gates  were  opened  at 
10  Ajc.  on  each  of  the  bank  holidays,  but  comparatively  few 
persons  appear  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  as 
on  April  the  22nd  only  3352  were  admitted  before  1  P.M.,  out 
of  a  total  for  the  day  of  46,201.  In  reference  to  this  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  writes  as  follows  : — "  Considering  the  persis- 
tenoe  and  energy  with  which  the  movement  for  a  daily  early 
opening  was  pressed,  I  confess  I  am  surprised  at  the  small 
saocess  which  has  attended  the  experiment.  I  am  confirmed  in 
jnj  belief  that  the  demand  does  not  really  correspond  to  any 
iridely  felt  public  want,  and  that  the  ordinary  hour  of  opening 
23  entirely  adequate  to  the  convenience  and  needs  of  metro- 
politan visitors  ;  while  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the 
€arly  opening  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  unique 
cbancter  of  me  Royal  gardens  as  a  place  of  public  resort"  The 
truth  of  these  remarks  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  unpre- 
judiced persons,  and  it  would  be  a  subject  for  regret  that  an 
establishment  which  renders  such  valuable  services  should  be 
unpeied  in  its  working  merely  to  satisfy  a  minority  of  interested 
local  agitators. 

NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

A  MKBTOTG  of  the  General  Committee  was  held  by  permission 
•of  the  Horticultural  Club  at  their  rooms,  Arundel  Street,  on  Tues- 
^y,  October  14th ;  R.  G.  N.  Baker,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  Hon. 
Treasurer  submitted  lus  financial  statement,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  after  paying  all  expenses  there  remained  a  balance  m  the 
"bank  of  nearly  £130.  It  was  then  resolved  that  the  outstanding 
liabilities  to  prizewinners  for  the  year  1877,  which  they  had  kindly 
allowed  to  remain  over,  should  be  paid  ^  there  would  then  remain 
-a  balance  of  £60  and  the  Society  is  entirely  free  of  debt.  It  was 
propoeed  also  that  the  London  Exhibition  should  be  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  on  July  8rd.  An  offer  had  been  made 
bv  the  Manchester  Botanical  Society  that  the  provincial  Exhibition 
ahould  be  held  there  again  ;  but  it  was  determined  that  it  should  be 
4umounoed  that,  in  order  to  give  opportunities  to  other  localities, 
the  Committee  would  be  wtlnng  to  receive  applications  from  anv 
other  towns  which  might  be  willine  to  receive  the  Society,  it 
was  announced  tiiat  mi.  R.  G.  N.  Baker  would  give  a  cup.  value 
£10  IOj.,  to  be  competed  for  by  amateurs  :  Messrs.  ?aul  a  Sons 
a  cup,  value  £10  10«.,  for  Cheshunt-raised  Roses ;  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  "  Journal  des  Roses  "  a  silver  medal  for  twenty- 
lour  Roses,  three  of  each,  one  full  blown,  another  half  blown,  and 
the  third  a  bud. 

The  meeting  was  most  cordial,  and  general  satisfaction  expressed 
at  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Society. 

AURICULA  CULTURE. 

A  COBRESPOHDENT  in  the  midland  counties  who  is  just 
coimnencing  the  growth  of  the  Auricula  asks  for  some  in- 
formation. My  observations  will  be  simply  intended  for  be- 
.ginners,  and  I  shall  from  time  to  time  as  the  seasons  advance 
give  what  directions  I  think  necessary  for  their  successful 
cultivation. 

My  friend  described  to  me  the  frame  he  had  obtained  to 
winter  ^em  in.  It  is  one  of  those  standing  on  legs,  glass  at 
the  sides,  and  open  at  the  bottom.  He  had  had  the  frame  made 
from  a  drawing  he  had  seen  in  some  book.  These  frames  were 
at  one  time  much  used  in  the  north.  Now,  although  the 
Auricula  does  not  dread  frost  so  much  as  damp,  yet  I  prefer  a 
frame  where  they  can  be  more  snugly  housed  during  the  winter 
months,  and  for  a  beginner  not^g  can  be  better  than  an 
ordinary  garden  frame  standing  on  a  good  deep  bed  of  coal 
ashes  in  order  to  prevent  the  worms  from  getting  into  the  pots; 
or  a  frame  may  be  made  about  double  the  aeptb.  of  the  ordinary 
one,  and  shelves  made  of  battens  through  which  the  water  can 
run  away.  I  have  had  them  made  with  hinges,  but  I  think  it 
is  better  not  to  do  so,  and  when  air  is  to  be  admitted  they  can 
be  tilted  on  the  lee  side,  so  that  the  water  does  not  beat  in ;  by 
this  means,  too,  there  is  less  fear  of  drip,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  fatal  enemies  of  the  Auricula.  When  the  weather  is  cold 
and  frosty  a  good  piece  of  frigl  domo  should  be  laid  on  the 
frame,  as  although  the  AuricuU  plant  is  naturally  alpine  and 
will  survive  even  if  the  soil  be  frozen  hard,  yet  when  the  truss 
IS  formed  in  the  heart  of  the  plant  frost  is  apt  to  injure  the 
evenness  of  the  bloom,  and  should  therefore  be  avoided.  I 
Lave  seen  them  wdl  grown  in  both  ways,  but  for  a  beginner  I 


think  the  ordinary  frame  is  the  best.  As  anyone  beginning  to 
grow  them  at  this  time  of  the  year  must  procure  phinte  from 
growers  it  will  be  needless  now  to  give  any  directions  as  to  the 
pots,  their  size,  shape,  &c.  This  will  be  better  done  in  the 
spring,  when  the  season  for  repotting  arrives.  The  points  to 
be  observed  now  are  to  keep  the  pote  free  from  weeds,  to  water 
only  sparingly — I  do  not  mean  giving  driblets  at  a  time,  but 
to  give  a  g(K>d  watering,  carefully  avoiding  wetting  the  foliage, 
and  then  not  to  water  again  until  the  soU  becomes  dry ;  and, 
indeed,  during  the  winter  months  they  only  require  such  appli- 
cations of  water  as  will  keep  the  foliage  from  flagging.  Any- 
thing short  of  this  will  suit  them  best.  Should  tiie  surface  of 
the  soil  become  green  it  is  best  to  stir  it  up  with  a  blunt  stick. 
Let  slugs  also  be  carefully  looked  for ;  they  oftentimes  get  at 
the  neck  of  a  plant  and  eat  away  into  the  heart  before  any- 
thing is  known  of  their  presence.  The  presence  of  drip  ought 
carefully  to  be  guarded  against ;  greenfly,  too,  although  not  so 
troublesome  in  the  winter  months,  is  also  injurious,  and  should 
be  brushed  off  with  a  camel-hair  brush.  Air  should  be  given 
at  aQ  times  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  but  taking  care  to 
open  the  frame  at  the  lee  side  so  as  to  prevent  rain  from 
beating  in  and  the  cold  wind  from  blowing  on  the  foliage.  By 
following  these  directions  a  small  collection  may  s^ely  hie 
housed  during  the  next  three  months,  when  first  operations  will 
have  to  be  undertaken. — D.,  IkaL 


GRAPES  WITHOUT  FIRE  HEAT. 

Yoxm  much-respected  correspondent,  Mr.  Harrison  Weir, 
says  on  page  285  that  I  am  not  correct  in  stating  our  Grapes 
were  grown  without  fire  heat.  I  think  it  is  only  right  that  I 
should  say  that  I  have  never  written  about,  shown,  or  repre- 
sented any  Grapes  as  being  "  grown  **  without  fire  heat,  all  I 
have  said  being  they  were  "  ripened  "  without  fire  heat.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  any  of  your  readera  who  might  raise  Cauli- 
flower or  Celery  plante  in  heat,  say  in  March,  would  think  it 
correct  to  term  them  forced  vegetables  if  shown  in  August  after 
growing  in  the  open  air  from  April  or  May. 

I  think  Grapes  which  have  no  fire  heat  from  the  time  the 
berries  were  visible  until  they  were  perfect^  coloured  may 
fairly  lay  claim  to  have  been  ripened  without  fire  heat.  I  may 
say  that  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  Black  Hamburghs, 
Gros  Colman  and  Barbarossa  have  acquired  a  perfect  colour. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  all  vineries 
without  any  means  of  heating  them,  but  I  daresay  there  are 
many  growers  who  would  gliully  do  with  less  fire  heat  than 
they  employ  at  times. 

Respecting  excesses  of  heat,  I  may  say  that  I  think  there  are 
great  mistakes  in  the  advice  so  frequently  given  about  Orange 
trees.  This  bad  season  the  Orange  trees  here  have  stood  in  the 
open  air  since  the  middle  of  May ;  many  of  them  have  ripened 
fruit,  and  at  the  present  time  (October  littX  pecks  of  fresh 
fragrant  blossom  could  be  gathered,  althougn  tne  night  tem- 
perature often  falls  to  35°.— J.  MuiB. 

The  discussion  on  ripening  and  colouring  Grapes  in  un- 
heated  houses — ^initiated  by  Mr.  Muir,  and  the  feasibility  of 
which  during  such  a  sunless  season  as  has  passed  has  been 
discussed  by  other  correspondents — is  of  great  practical  utility. 
Can  good,  fairly  sized,  and  well-fiavoured  Grapes  be  obtained 
without  fire  heat  under  such  circumstances  ?  1  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  Yes,  decidedly,  even  in  Ireland,  which  cannot  boast 
of  such  a  genial  climate  as  in  the  southern  counties  of  England. 
Yesterday  I  was  invited  to  taste  Black  Hamburghs  grown  in  a 
lean-to  house  with  a  south-west  aspect,  in  which  there  has 
never  been  even  a  heating  apparatus,  by  Mr.  Ryan,  of  the  firm 
of  Boyd  Sc  Ryan  of  this  town,  and  bettcor-fiavoured  Hamburghs 
I  have  rarely  tasted.  I  was  assured  they  have  been  cutting  for 
some  time,  and  a  considerable  crop  still  remained.  Is  this 
result  possible  generally  ?  and  if  not,  why  not  7  Remember- 
ing that  the  application  of  fire  heat  is  the  rule  to  complete  the 
ripening  and  colouring  this  year,  and  not  the  exception,  the 
answer  to  those  questions  is  very  important  when  one  con- 
siders the  additional  labour  and  expense. 

Before  giving  what  I  consider  the  secret  of  Mr.  Ryan's  ex- 
ceptional success  I  may  appropriately  refer  to  the  large 
vineries  of  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  Waterf  ord  (Henry 
White,  Esq.),  recentiy  visited  by  a  gardening  friend  and  my- 
self, from  tills  point  of  view.  Two  of  the  largest  are  perhaps 
50  yards  long,  and  have  been  erected  from  designs  by  the 
Messrs.  White,  and  entirely  with  the  view  of  growing  Grapes 
for  mie  and  profit,    nie  houses  are  lean-to's,  and  erected 
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with  t^e  special  object  of  catcbing  eteiy  ray  of  sunlight.  As 
early  Gtapes  aire  fec^niKd,  attd  ttie  wann  smiliE^t  did  not 
comd»  itcoofse  wttb  hwi  to  fire  heat,  and  in  the  vineries  referred 
to  the  middle  of  last  month,  about  Ml  had  been  expended  in 
coal,  with  collateral  additional  expense  for  attendance.  The 
attendance  and  cost  of  water  was  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
owifig  to  all  the  rain  wviter  of  the  structures,  and  it  was  con- 
giderable  this  year,  being  collected  in  a  large  cistern  and 
pumped  as  lequired  by  a  windmill  adjacent,  erected  from 
plans  of  those  intelligent  gentlemen.  As  I  have  not  seen  any- 
filing  ct  the  kind  in  Ireland  for  a  like  purpose  I  digress  to 
note  its  perfect  success,  cheapness,  and  feasibility.  Of  course, 
growing  Grapes  for  such  a  purpose,  the  expense  referred  to 
for  coal,  &c.,  Will  lessen  the  profits:  but  it  seemed  un- 
aroidable,  especially  as  some  of  the  vines — such  as  Lady 
Downe's,  Qroe  Colmata,  and  West's  St.  Peter*8— would  be  slow 
to  tipen  or  colour  under  t^e  most  favourable  circumstances 
Without  ftre  heat.  Some  ot  lire  bnhchels  of  Gros  Colman  were 
litde  inferior  to  those  shown  at  the  Exhibition  at  Paris  last 
year,  and  highly  iJavonred.  the  system  of  gtowine  is  from 
single  eyes,  but  I  must  not  further  digress  firom  the  subject. 

Three  things  seemed  to  favour  the  ripening  of  Mr.  Rvan^ 
Orapes  :— 1,  The  soil  and  subsoil ;  ^,  The  abisence  of  plants 
In  the  vinery;  and  3,  A  plaln-WBshed  back  wall.  I  have 
just  space  to  say  a  word  on  eax^h.  1,  Olonmel  is  built 
on  a  sandy  shingly  formation  that  enables  the  soil  and  subsoil 
to  part  readily  with  superfluous  moisture,  and  this  applies 
here.  The  soil  for  the  roots  to  grow  in  is  consequently  always 
Hlry,  and  the  relative  temperature  on  that  account  higher. 
es|>ecially,  as  in  Ubin  instance,  when  properly  prepared.  %  I 
know  several  cropft  of  Oranes  utterly  rained  TOere  employers 
in^st  on  having  large  foliage  and  other  plants  in  vin^es. 
Success  Would  seem  impossible  wiljhout  fire  neat  in  such  cases, 
and  extreme  care  in  ventilation  besides.  9,  The  reflected  rays 
of  heat  from  a  idiitewnsftied  back  Wall  would  seem  to  deserve 
more  consMemtion.  If  Mr.  Ryan  can  ripen  G)upes  on  a  small 
scale,  and  withont  any  exceptional  treatment  or  advantage, 
why  cannot  others  on  a  larger  scale  ?— W.  J.  M.,  Clcmmel, 

SIAIULT  CHRTSANTHBMUMS  AT  SLOUOH. 

ItolklB  extremely  bttjght  beds  of  dwarf  Chrysanthemums  have, 
lor  more  than  a  month  past,  been  the  most  attractive  feature 
in  Mr.  Turner's  nurseries.  Ihe  varieties  are  planted  in  rews — 
white,  pink,  yellow,  maroon,  rosy  purple,  &c.,  and  have  pro- 
duced an  extremely  gay  appearance,  and  the  flowers  have  been 
most  valuable  lor  cutting.  These  cheerful  beds  suggest  the 
usefulness  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  for  gardens 
generally,  and  not  less  so  for  public  pai^s,  both  metropolitan 
and  provincial,  where  ftowers  are  cultivated.  Especially  during 
^e  {Murt  two  or  three  years  Pelargoniums  have  been  of  disappoint- 
ingly short  diuation,  and  for  nearly  two  months  in  late  summer 
and  early  autumn  many  ^rks  and  gardens  have  been  com- 
paratively flowerless.  In  Battersea  Park  one  row  of  a  white 
Chrysanthemum  has  for  a  month  past  produced  more  flowers 
flESm  all  IJbb  resft  of  the  beds  and  borders  put  together ;  but 
brighter  and  richer  colonn  are  much  wanted,  and  there  is  no 
dLflculty  whatever  in  producing  them. 

Early-flowering  Chiy-santhemums  are  also  equally  useful  for 
conservatory  and  greenhouse  decoration  during  September  and 
t)ct6ber,  and  when  well  grown  they  impart  a  fresh  and  bright 
appeamnce  to  the  structures  just  at  a  time  when  mjany  plants 
— Prfargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Achimencs,  &c.,  have  a  seedy  or 
worn  anpeaivnce.  But  when  the  plants  are  intended  to  be 
flowered  In  pots  thcn^  should  not  be  grown  in  them  throughout 
the  season,  but  should  be  planted  out  in  good  soil  and  an  open 

gwitioxi,  and  be  Iffted  and  potted  when  the  flower  buds  are 
iiiy  visible.  If  grown  in  pots  in  l!he  summer  premature 
flowering  is  o^en  induced,  and  the  plants  are  sometimes 
"  scrubby,'*  but  when  phinted  out  they  grow  freely,  producing 
good  foliage  a:nd  numerous  excellent  flowers.  Ko  plants  lift 
better  than  these  do,  for,  due  care  being  exereised,  they  scarcely 
lose  a  leaf. 

A  great  advantage  possessed  by  these  plants  over  many  others 
lor  border  cultivation  is  that  they  are  seldom  eaten  by  slugs— a 
point  of  no  slight  importance  during  a  season  like  the 
present,  when  those  pests  have  been  so  generally  destructive. 
Slugs  will  eat  Chrysanthemums  it  is  true,  but  not  voraciously  ; 
tiiey  are  amongst  the  last  dishes  of  the  molluscs  and  are  only 
partaken  of  when  other  food  is  scarce.  This  remark  applies 
to  plants  grown  in  borders,  as  cuttings  dt  Chrysanthemums 
raised  tenderly  in  heat  in  the  spring  are  often  provokiugly 


nibbled  ofl^  btit  even  then  a  few  young  Lettuces  cat  AfticiBii 
Marigolds  would  be  preferred  by  the  slugs. 

For  the  reasons  stated  and  for  the  purposes  named  liiis  early 
type  of  Chrysanthemums  is  worthy  of  much  more  attentioo 
than  it  generally  receives,  and  by  adding  the  best  varieties  of 
the  section  to  the  later  incurved  and  Japanese  varieties  Chz3rs- 
anthemums  may  be  had  in  plenty  for  upwards  of  four  months. 

A  f^w  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  of  those  that  have  been 
for  some  time  00  attractive  in  the  beds  at  Slough  aie  the 
following : — 

Yellow.— Pr6cocit6.— Flower  of  medium  sIto  j  fiorefs  slightly 
incurved,  bright  yellow  :  very  floriferous.  Jardin  deft  PUoites. 
—Very  early ;  florets  pale  straw  colour.  Andromeda. — Similar 
to  Pr^cocite,  but  lighter  in  colour.  Gold  Btfttott.— Flowers 
small  but  neat ;  florets  pale  yellow  when  fully  open.  Hender* 
sonii.— Flower  rather  huger  and  fuller  than  the  last ;  florets  a 
fine  bronze  yellow. 

Wftittt.— Jardin  des  Plantes.— Flowers  laige ;  florets  ^ui^ 
white.  Nanum.— Flowers  large  and  full ;  florets  creamy  white ; 
valuable  for  catting. 

PiNlc—CaSBV.— Flower  of  medium  size  but  good  sohista&cfe; 
florets  pink.  Madame  Pecaul.— Flowers  large  and  Ml ;  flot€t8 
incurved,  publish  lake. 

MAftooN.— Frederick  P4l^— Flowers  of  medium  sSse ;  ttotete 
light  maroon  or  chestnut  colour ;  effective. — J.  W. 


ILAONUM  BONUM  POTATO. 

MR  WAiit£K  has  given  tiie  resultaof  his  trials  with  ann^es 
of  this  Potato  which  he  obtained  under  two  <lift6f«nt  names; 
but  he  does  not  state  Ihat  he  obtained  Buttons*  Magmitt  BoniBb 
direct  from  Reading  nor  Carter's  Mi^nm  Bonum  direct  from 
Holbom.  After  considerable  experience  with  n«w  vegetables 
s^it  out  by  different  firms  I  have  found  it  important  to  proeoie 
varieties  to  whidi  vendors^  names  are  prefixed  direct  from 
those  who  telect  the  vaheties  and  adopt  them  as  their  own, 
for  they  then  take  oare  to  select  good  eftocks  so  as  to  aiaintMn 
tlnir  leputattoa*  A  mere  name  attached  to  a  Potato  will  not 
allee*  fl»  gMWl^>  bvt  jgood  soil  aad  eultm,  with  oarefti 
selection  and  managiement  of  the  '*  seed,"  will  do  so ;  cone- 
quently  those  dealers  ^o  have  "  speeialtties "  to  jdi^ose  ef 
adopt  the  measures  necessary  for  producing  them  in  m  best 
form  and  Condition. 

I  remember  when  Buttons^  Redskin  Flourball  was  introaaoed 
obtaining  a  small  supply  from  Reading.  The  produce  was 
carefully  pnmrveA  aad  prepared  for  planting.  l%e  f oUowmg 
year  more  fleed  was  had  from  Beading  and  lite  same  qaaality 
of  "Carter's  Improved'*  Bedskin  Flourball  from  HolboUk 
SuttMM',  Carter's,  and  my  own  home^iaised  stocks  w«e  pleaated 
together.  There  was  practicaUy  no  dlAsrence  in  the  OMpB 
obtained  from  the  purehased  seed,  but  "  Carter's  "  selection 
grew  rather  the  stronger  of  the  two,  yet  the  growth  resulting 
from  my  own  carefully  chosen  and  prepared  seed,  and  also 
the  crop  produced,  were  clearly  different — ^the  growA  hebg 
stronger  throughout  and  the  crop  heavier.  The  following  yett 
the  three  "varieties"  were  kept  separate,  the  seed  of  cftA 
being  selected  and  stored  with  care,  and  at  digging  time  theft 
was  absolutely  no  difference  in  growth  or  crop,  the  fliree 
having  merged  into  one  variety.  After  that  they  were  mixed 
and  grown  for  the  pigs,  for  the  soil  did  not  produce  them  fit 
lor  the  table.  They  continued  to  be  grown,  ^^  seed  neiftBr 
being  selected  with  special  care  nor  stored  in  a  special  manntt. 
The  crops  appeared  to  get  worse  yearly,  and  ^e  variety  U> 
d^iien^rate,  until  it  was  discarded.  So  much  for  names  and 
**  specialities,"  and  the  importance  of  selecting  ax^  caiefkiUy 
prepares  the  seed. 

Since  Magnum  Bonum  has  achieved  such  a  high  re^tttatiQii 
it  would  be  well  if  it  could  be  stated  to  whom  the  credit  ia  due 
of  having  raised  the  variety. — As  Old  G&owbb. 

t  mti't^  a  letter  in  your  paper  contrasting  the  yield,  S:c,  of 
some  Magnum  Bonum  Potatoes  from  Suttons'  and  Carter's. 
It^so  happened  that  I  grew  Carters'  Magnum  Bonum  Potatoes 
for  two  years  runnings  and  I  was  much  struck  with  their  supe- 
rior qualities  both  as  to  yield  and  more  particularly  thei^  free- 
dom from  disease.  I  remember  that  on  the  last  year  I  had 
one  plot  of  Potatoes  near  to  them  which  were  badly  dfeeased, 
while  Carter's  Magnum  Bonums  had  no  trace  of  it,  and  it  was 
for  these  reasons  that  I  thought  them  so  suitable  for  garden 
cultivation.  I  do  not  think  much  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
a  small  isolated  experiment  such  as  has  been  mentioned  as  to 
the  quality  between  two  rival  seed-growers,  the  result  of  which 
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may  hKfe  been  affected  moie  or  less  by  Taidoas  ckocimstances 
wliich  we  are  aU^  perhaps,  £anuliar  with,  and  more  partloalarly 
doiuig  such  %  season  as  we  have  had.  No  donbt  Suttona' 
liuBgSy  from  the  high  name  they  carry,  are  excellent ;  but  il 
their  Magnum  Bonmns  will  really  on  a  full  trial  give  better 
xesnlts  than  Carter's  it  would  be  a  wonderful  Potato.— Fbakcis 
Fkangis. 


If  your  correspondent  Mr.  Warren  had  purchased  his  seed 
of  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  the  stock  I  grew  last  year  expressly 
for  that  firm,  he  could  not  but  have  been  convinced  of  the 
fiuperiori^  of  the  yariety.  As  was  pubHshed'  last  year,  I  took 
117  sacks  off  two  acres  of  fana  land  after  barley  once  ploughed, 
the  tubers  being  as  clean  and  as  handsome  as  Snow&kes. 
The  saaudl  ones  fiom  the  above  stock  were  sold  to  a  man  in  the 
yiUage,  who  retailed  them  to  the  poor  around,  and  they  have 
this  year  a  marvellous  crop :  where  ajl  others  are  quite  de- 
stroyed by  disease  these  are  all  sound  and  good.  Mine  are 
equally  sound. — CharlkaPekky,  The  Oardent,  Skindringham, 

[We  have  several  other  commis&iGatioBS  on  this  subject^ 
some  advocating  the  neriis  of  Messm.  Buttons*  vftristy  and 
<ither8  that  of  MessiB.  Cazter.  We  see  no  benefit  to  be  derived 
froBOL  the  publication  of  either  of  them,  and  we  mvst  decline 
to  occupy  our  pages  with  discnssioios  c»q  the  **  stocks  "  of  rival 
tradesmen . — Eds.] 

-^       ■  ■  .11-1111.  ■ 

.    NOTES  AND  eLEANIN€». 

Th£  summer  now  drawing  to  its  close  will  be  memor- 
4iUe  fag  the  extremely  low  temperature  that  has  prevailed,  for 
heavy  storms  causing  serious  inundations,  and  for  showers 
raifaer  than  sunshine  occurring  between  l^e  storms*  Under 
such  OMiditions  many  crops  have  grown  freely,  bujfc  those 
which  have  been  grown  for  rBOJ>uciNa  sesd  have  in  the 
great  mAiority  dE  instances  proved  Uttle  less  than  total  failures. 
Even  the  grain  harvest  is  not  yet  securec^  sAd  much  com 
caniiot  now  ripen.  Antidpating  wliat  must  inevitably  follow 
— •«  i^eat  scarcity  and  ccmsequenUy  higher  value  of  various 
gardem  and  faim  seeds,  the  London  Wholesale  Seed  Trade 
AsBoeiation  have  with  good  reason  found  it  desirable  to  direct 
attention  to  the  generaJ  and  almost  complete  failure  of  many 
impoctaat  seed  crops*  enumerating  wrinkled  Peas,  Cauliflower, 
Carrot,  ridge  Cucumber,  Leek,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Mangold 
Wnrti^  and  Scotch  Turnip.  We  knew  from  experience  and 
obflervatioB  of  the  growing  crops  in  various  districts  of  this 
coantiy  how  great  ^  failure  must  be.  The  loss  incurred  by 
the  glowers  must  be  very  serious,  and  merchants  must  ex- 
pwrieaee  extreme  difficulty  in  procuring  supplies.  Seed  of  the 
feat  and  most  popular  varieties  of  vegetables  cannot  be  oh- 
tained  from  the  Continent,  for  those  varieties  are  not  grown 
these  in  any  considerable  quantity  ;  and  if  they  were,  the  un- 
pn^itious  weather  that  has  to  a  great  extent  prevailed  in  con- 
ta^tal  seed-growing  districts  must  have  seriously  affected 
the  crops.  It  aaay  1^  stated  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
confidence,  that  no  season  during  the  present  generation  has 
proved  so  disastrous  to  seed-growers  as  the  present  one,  and 
no  one,  on  reflection,  can  jusUy  compl^Ji  if  prices  for  many 
garden  and  ixm  seeds  for  next  year  are  zxot  markedly  higher 
than  the  usual  quotations. 

~-^  A  ooiRSBflOPONixEMT,  lefcmug  to  the  Potato  €B0p  near 
PKnEBBOBOVOH,  observes  that  Early  Rose  has  been  the  best 
cropper,  with  about  40  per  cent,  diseased  ;  Hie  wont  has  been 
the  Seotch  Begent,  nearly  all  bad.  Schoolmaster,  Porter's 
Exeebdor,  King  of  Potatoes,  and  Aylesbury  Kyh^ey  produced 
good  but  not  heavy  crops,  and  about  20  per  c^;.  bad.  All 
&d  crops  IB  the  neighbourhood  are  very  zanch  diseased,  and 
the  yiela  below  the  usual  average. 

The  following  CHSYSANTHSMtTif  Sooimis  will  hc^ 

their  annual  Exhibitions  on  the  dates  annexed : — Binningham, 
November  26-27;  Hackney,  at  the  Royal  AquariuBft^  West- 
minster, November  19-20 ;  Brixton,  November  13^-14 ;  South- 
ampton, November  18-19. 

In  the  lasoe  yinert  at  Chiswick  the  Tines  are  bear- 
ing a  good  crop  of  Grapes,  that  have  by  judicious  manage- 
ment coloured  and  ripened  well  despite  the  unfavourable 
weather  that  has  prevailed. 

— —  Althouckb  it  ia  surprising  how  gre^i  and  fresh  the 
foliage  remains  upon  many  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  yet 
Bone  are  fast  assaming  their  autumnal  tints,  and  impart  a 
floasQaable  beauty  to  our  gardens.  One  of  the  most  attractive 
tareee  in  aatomn  is  Liquidambab  sttbacu'lua,  specimens  of 


which  at  Kew  are  now  bright  with  the  varied  tints  of  yellow 
and  crimson.  Leucothoe  racemosa  and  L.  coriacea  also  add 
considerably  to  the  beauty  of  our  shrubberies,  the  leaves  of  the 
former  becoming  bright  scarlet,  and  the  latter  a  somewhat 
duller  shade. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Radclyffe  has  communicated  the  fol- 
lowing note  relative  to  Roses  to  the  Dorset  County  ChronicU. 
"  The  first  bloom  was  the  jQnest  I  have  had  in  twenty-seven 
years  both  for  size  and  quantity.  The  plants  bloomed  more 
freely  than  I  ever  knew  them  to  do,  which  is  extraordinary, 
as  we  have  had  no  sun.  They  then  dropped  all  their  foliage, 
and  have  now  produced  more,  but  too  late  for  much  effect.  I 
found  over  two  hundred  Roses  had  their  roots  much  decsyed 
by  the  continuous  rains  without  heat  or  evaporation.  I  have 
bought  244  to  supply  their  places  to-day  (October  8th),  at  the 
Dorset  Nurseries.  They  are  good  plants  and  do  Mr.  Blandford 
great  credit** 

A  aooD  stock  of  DWASF  Scabious  in  pots  would  be 

found  of  great  value  for  conservatory  decoration  in  late  autumn, 
also  as  yielding  a  supply  of  flowers  for  cutting  at  a  season 
when  there  is  not  much,  variety.  A  number  are  grown  at 
GujoLnersbury  Park  for  these  purposes  with  satisfactory  resulte. 

DusiNO  a  recent  visit  to  the  well-kept  gardens  attached 

to  GuNliByBSBUBT  HOUSE  we  noticed  an  extremely  fine  speci- 
men of  Cycas  revoluta,  which  for  symmetry  and  healthy  vigour 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  This  is  an  important  addition  to 
the  handsome  plants  with  which  the  intelligent  gardener,  Mr. 
Hudson,  obtained  such  high  honours  at  several  London  ex- 
hibitions during  the  past  season.  The  general  health  of  the 
plants  is  remarkable,  partly  owing  no  doubt  to  the  care  Mr. 
Hudson  exercises  in  preventing  the  ravages  of  insects.  The^ 
Peach  trees,  &c.,  are  occasionally  syringed  with  water  in  which 
a  bag  of  soot  has  been  suspended,  and  the  good  effects  of  the 
practice  are  evident  in  the  oark  green  healthy  foliage.  A  new 
Vine  border  there  has  a  concrete  bottom,  over  which  trans- 
verse rows  of  ordinary  drain  pipes  are  closely  placed,  com- 
municating with  an  outfall  in  nont.  This  method  enables  the 
air  to  circulate  beneath  the  border,  and  also  permits  all  super- 
fluous moisture  to  escape  freely. 

Mb.  R.  Ibwin  Lynch,  late  Superintendent  of  the  most 

important  department  in  the  Roy^  Gardens,  Kew,  has  b^en 
appointed  Curator  of  the  University  Botanic  Garden,  Cam- 
bridge, and  he  enters  on  his  duties  there  this  day  (Thursday). 
Mr.  Lynch  has  an  extensive  scientlflc  knowledge  of  plants» 
and  is  also  a  skilled  cultivator.  By  his  diligence  he  has  fitted 
himself  for  the  position  he  now  occupies,  and  by  his  geneial 
deportment  has  commanded  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  and 
coadjutors  in  the  celebrated  gardens  vo.  which  he  has  been  em- 
ployed so  long  and  successfully. 

We  have  received  flowers  of  a  new  Violet  from  Mr* 

George  Lee  of  Clevedon.  The  leaf  resembles  that  of  the  com% 
mon  V.  odorata,  and  the  perfume  is,  if  possible,  even  more 
intense  than  that  sweet  Yiolet.  The  colour  of  the  new  variety 
is  blush  veined  and  suffused  with  lilac,  and  it  is  named  "ar- 
genteaflora."  The  flowers  are  sinf^le^  half  an  inch  in  diameter^ 
and  the  flower  stalks  6  iaches  in  length.  Mr.  Lee  describes  it 
as  a  profuse  and  continuous  bloomer,  the  flowers  in  winter 
being  nearly  white  and  larger  than  those  produced  now.  The 
hardiness,  freedom,  and  charming  and  distinct  colour  of  this 
variety,  togetiier  with  its  delightful  perfume,  must  render  it  a 
great  favourite  and  a  valuable  acquisition. 

-<-*  The  meetuags  of  the  Lnor^AN  SooiErnr  durii^  1879-60 
will  be  held  oBk  the  following  dates :— Novembei  ^th  atid 
20th ;  December  4th  and  18th ;  January  15th ;  February  5th 
and  10th;  March  4th  and  18th;  AprU  Ist  and  15th  ;  May  ^th 
and  24th ;  June  3ird  and  17th.  The  ehair  will  be  takea  at 
8  p.if.  on  each  occasioxi,  except  on  Mf^  24th,  the  aBBivexsaiy- 
meeting,  when  3  P4f .  is  the  appointed  honr. 

It  has  been  decided  to  close  tjsb  Hailstobm  Belief 

FuED  (m  NovemJ^er  2nd,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee 
that  any  subscriptiens  not  yet  sent  ija  may  be  renatted  with* 
out  delay.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  on  the  14th 
inst.  the  sum  of  £800  was  voted  for  relief  purposes  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Investigation  Committees.  When  these 
were  appointed,  the  Sxecutive  Conunittee,  finding  that  the 
subscriptions  announced  represented  but  a  fiifth  part  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  losses  sent  in  by  sufferer^  instructed 
tbB  Investigation  Committees  to  confine  their  labours  to  ascer-i 
taining  the  actual  amount  of  glass  broken,  specially  recom- 
mending the  most  deserving  and  necessitous  cases.  These 
returns  having  been  made,  were  duly  considered  in  Committee, 
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and  the  sum  above  named  was  voted.  The  aggregate  quantity 
of  broken  glass  was  found  to  be  very  large,  and  as  the  amount 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  would  not  admit  of  relief 
being  admmistered  according  to  a  uniform  scale,  it  was  resolved 
to  divide  the  applicants  into  three  classes  according  to  their 
needs,  the  most  necessitous  to  receive  Sd,  per  foot,  the  next 
2d.  per  foot,  and  the  least  needy  Id.  per  foot.  Already  all 
applicants  classed  as  necessitous  have  been  relieved,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  sum  voted  will  shortly  be  awarded.  The  sum 
remaining  over  at  the  dose  of  the  fund  will  be  further  dis- 
tributed pro  rata  among  the  sufEerers,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Hailstorm  Fund  of  1876.  A  balance  sheet  will  then  be  struck, 
and  the  Committee  will  bring  their  labours  to  a  close. 

The  October  number  of  the  "  Journal  des  Boses  '*  con- 
tains a  plate  and  description  of  the  fine  old  Bose  Babokve 
Pbeyost,  accompanied  by  the  following  history  : — ^  The  little 
village  of  Yebles,  in  the  Canton  of  Mormant  (Seine  et  Mame), 
is  the  birthplace  of  the  Bose  Baronne  Prevost,  where  it  was 
raised  by  the  celebrated  Desprez,  who  dedicated  it  to  the  sister 
of  his  &iend  M.  Gnenon,  the  ereat  raiser  of  Dahlias  at  Yoise- 
non,  near  Melun.  On  the  27th  of  July,  1841,  M.  Desprez  disposed 
of  this  valuable  acquisition  to  M.  Cochet,  sen.,  for  100  francs, 
and  it  was  sent  out  by  the  latter  in  the  autumn  of  1842." 

Mb.  L.  Pointon,  foreman  to  Mr.  J.  Sherratt,  Knypers- 

ley  Nursery,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  B.  Heath,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Biddulph  Grange,  near  Congleton. 

We  have  received  the  second  edition  of  "  Notes  on 

Lilies  and  their  Culture,"  by  Dr.  Wallace,  which  contains 
a  very  large  amount  of  valuable  information  in  relation  to 
those  beautiful  plants.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  a  compilation 
of  the  writings  of  numerous  English  and  American  authors, 
whose  papers  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  horti- 
cultural periodicals,  revised  by  Dr.  Wallace,  who  has  also  con- 
tributed several  chapters.  The  nomenclature  is  generally 
accurate,  and  the  cultural  instructions  reliable.  The  names  of 
species  and  varieties  are  spelled  throughout  the  work  with 
capital  initial  letters — a  practice  which  is  by  no  means  general 
or  desirable;  and  sundry  little  inaccuracies  in  orthography 
are  noticeable,  such  as  Burbridge  for  Burbidge,  Batemannii  for 
BatemannisB,  Chaiixii  for  Chaixii,  &c.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  represent  all  the  principal  Lilies  and  the  most 
distinct  bulb  forms,  the  latter  havmg  been  originally  drawn  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge.  The  book  will  prove  very  useful  to 
amateurs  and  others  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  this  at- 
tractive class  of  plante. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  season  it  may  be  profitable 
to  be  reminded  of  the  requiremente  of  some  commonly  grewn 
and  indispensable  plants.  Much  depends  on  the  plant  houses, 
whether  uiey  are  watertight,  light,  and  aiiy,  or  not ;  and  also 
the  treatment  the  plants  may  have  received  during  the  past 
months.  Plante  which  grew  well  out  of  doors  durine  the 
summer  months,  if  expected  to  continue  growing  or  to  flower 
throughout  the  winter,  will  in  many  instances  require  artificial 
heat.  For  instance,  Bouvardias  which  have  been  planted  out 
during  summer  are  now  coming  freely  into  flower  in  a  pit  with 
a  temperature  of  60**  to  65°,  but  later  on  they  will  stop  flower- 
ing unless  a  higher  temperature  is  given  tiiem.  Winter  and 
S ring-flowering  Begonias,  which  have  also  grown  out  of  doors 
1  lately,  will  shortly  require  a  stove  temperature.  To  C^lla 
sethiopica.  Geraniums,  Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  Cyclamens, 
and  Primulas  the  same  remarks  apply.  In  a  new  and  light 
vinery  I  have,  amongst  other  plante,  some  young  Pelargoniums 
for  winter  flowering ;  these  are  coming  on  slowly  and  sturdily 
with  abundant  ventilation,  and  a  little  heat  when  necessary, 
whilst  in  other  old-fashioned  structures  a  flre  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  trusses  damping  oft.  There  are  otiier  plante  which 
ao  not  require  artificial  heat  to  any  extent,  such  as  the 
pretty  and  useful  Eupatoriums,  Camellias  which  have  been 
brought  on  early,  Boman  Hyacinths,  and  other  early-flowering 
bulbs.  Chrysanthemums  in  damp  idnll  weather  may  in  many 
places  require  a  fire  pretty  constantly  to  keep  the  flowers  dry, 
but  in  all  these  cases  the  less  artiflcial  heat  employed  the  better. 

Of  more  importance  than  flowering  plante  in  many  gardens 
is  wintering  store  plante,  either  as  young-rooted  cuttings  or  old 
plante.  Last  winter  showed  up  the  weak  points  of  the  winter 
treatment  of  Ageratums,  Verbenas,  and  Iresines.  It  cannot  be 
too  fully  impressed  on  those  who  have  a  stock  of  these  plante 
to  winter  that  they  most  be  kept  growing,  though  ever  so 


slowly.  Unless  there  is  a  certein  amount  of  root-action  in^ 
duced  by  keeping  the  soil  in  a  moist  state,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  at  a  temperature  to  allow  the  leaves  to  perform 
their  functions  properly,  there  is  very  little  likelihood  of  tiie 
plante  wintering  saidy.  Some  of  the  tender  Carnations,  sacfa 
as  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  require  to  be  kept  growing 
throughout  the  winter.  Calceolarias,  Violas,  Pentstemons,  ana 
other  hardy  florist  flowers  cannot  be  kept  too  cool,  Intermediate 
Stocks  perhaps  excepted. — B.  P.  B. 

ACANTHACEOUS  PLANTS  FOB  WINTER 
FLOWBBINO.— No.  4. 

eranthehuh. 

An  extensive  crenus,  chiefly  characterised  by  ite  salver-shapeoP 
corolla,  unequally  lobed  limb,  and  two  fertile  stamens.  It 
contains  a  great  number  of  very  fine  omamente  for  the  stove. 
Though  freely  interpreted  the  name  signifies  Spring  Flowers, 
or  Flowers  of  Sprmg,  we  have  nevertheless  n  considerable 
number  of  species  which  put  forth  their  flowers  and  gladden 
our  hearts  with  their  beauties  during  the  dullest  and  dreariest 
days  of  winter.  They  are  aU  very  free-growing  plants,  are 
easily  struck  from  cuttings,  and  should  be  renewed  annually. 
Pot  in  leaf  mould,  pea^  loam,  and  sand;  drain  well,  and 
supply  libendly  with  water.  Frequent  use  of  the  syringe  wilb 
be  necessary  through  the  summer  to  keep  down  red  spider. 

JBratUhemutn  Andfirgonii.—A  somewhat  sparingly  Dranched 
shrub.  Leaves  oblong  lanceolate  and  obtusely  acuminate,  6  to 
9  inches  or  more  long,  rich  bright  green  on  the  upper  side, 
paler  below.  Flowers  produced  in  fascicles  on  erect  terminaF 
spikes,  which  are  about  the  same  length  as  the  leaves.  Corolla 
tnbidsj: ;  limb  spreading,  white ;  the  middle  lower  lobe  pro-- 
fusely  sprinkled  with  purple.  It  blooms  during  November  and 
December.    Native  of  the  East  Indies. 

JB,  aiper9um.—ThiB  is  frequently  to  be  found  under  the 
erroneous  name  of  E.  asperum.  It  is  a  very  distinct  andbean<- 
tiful  species,  although  evidently  allied  to  E.  Cooperi  and 
E.  tubereulatum.  ^e  stems  are  somewhat  obtusely  four* 
angl^  and  much  branched.  Leaves  ovate  and  bluntly  acu* 
minate,  waved  at  the  margins,  about  3  inches  long,  deep  green 
on  the  upper  side,  paler  beneath.  Flowers  arranged  in  a  rather 
loose  terminal  fascicle.  Corolla  tubular,  very  slender,  upwards 
of  2  inches  long,  white ;  limb  unequally  five-lobed,  flat,  up- 
wards of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  upper  lobes  white,  freckled  with- 
purple ;  lower  one,  which  is  largest,  intense  deep  purple  at  the 
base ;  the  margin  white,  sprinkled  with  purple  dots.  It  bloom? 
durine  February  and  Mux:h.    Native  of  the  Solomon  Islands. 

B.  hypocratenforme. — ^The  present  species  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  very  handsomest  in  the  whole  genus.  I^  however,  \s 
scarcely  a  winter-blooming  kind,  we  having  never  seen  it  in 
flower  earlier  than  April.  It  is  a  somewhat  robust-growings 
plant,  with  four-anglea  stems  and  branches.  Leaves  opposite, 
ovate,  obtusely  acuminate,  coriaceous,  about  8  inches  long,  deep* 
green  on  the  upper  side,  lighter  below.  Flowers  producea 
upon  the  apex  of  the  shoote  in  a  dense  spike,  with  two  addi* 
tionsl  axilkry  spikes  at  the  base,  forming  a  large  spreading- 
head.  Corolla  tube  slender,  slightly  bent,  more  tiian  an  inch- 
in  length ;  limb  spreading,  about  the  same  width  as  the  length 
of  corolla,  bright  red,  which  becomes  more  intense  towards  the- 
base,  where  the  lobes  are  all  spotted  with  black,  the  reverse 
sidf  being  a  pale  sulphurous  yellow.    Native  of  Sierra  Leone. 

'JB.  lamflorym, — ^Another  very  fine  species  from  the  Fiji: 
Islands,  where  it  is  said  to  attain  a  height  of  4  feet  and  up- 
wards.  It,  however,  flowers  abundantly  with  us  when  about 
18  inches.  Leaves  opposite,  oblong  ovate,  bluntiy  acuminate^ 
4  to  8  inches  long  and  2  to  5  inches  broad,  the  upper  leaves 
being  the  smalle^  deep  green  above,  paler  beneath.  Flowera 
produced  in  axillary  fsscicles  in  great  profusion.  Corolla  tube 
long  and  cylindrical ;  limb  five-l<u)ed,  spreading,  upwards  of  axL 
inch  in  diameter,  intense  rich  deep  purple  in  colour ;  stamens- 
exserted,  the  yellow  recurved  anthers  affording  a  pleasing  con«^ 
trast.    It  blooms  during  November  and  December. 

E»  erentUatum  grandijiorum. — A  very  variable  species,  the 
present  form  being  a  most  desirable  one.    It  is  a  free-growing 

{)lant  of  moderate  size.  Leaves  ovate  acuminate,  3  to  6  inches 
ong,  bright  green.  Bacemes  terminal,  longer  than  the  leaves, 
erect.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  nearly  2  inches  long ;  tube 
white ;  limb  rosy  lilac.  It  blooms  during  midwinter.  Widely 
distributed  throughout  India. 

U.  pdtatifernm. — Of  this  species  there  are  two  varieties,  one 
having  the  limb  bright  scarlet  with  a  yellow  spot  at  the  base 
of  the  lower  lobe ;  the  other  soft  lilac,  with  the  same  yellow 
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■pot  M  in  the  scarlet -flowered  form.  The  leaTea  are  Bome 
6  inches  long,  lanceolate  and  btunt-pomted,  deep  RTcen,  irre- 
gnlarlf  blotched  with  creamy  white.  The  saipe  variegmtioa 
obtkini  in  both  varietiei,  eo  that  those  whoOve  »arieg«ted 
teavea  hare  a  donbieenjojineDtintbit  plant.  L  blooma  daring 
March  and  April.    Native  of  BUhet. 

B.  tuberevlatiim. — A  beaatifallT  delicate  and  ornamental 
idant.  It  tomu  a  mnch-branclied  compact  little  shrub,  tbe 
(tema  jud  bianchea  being  covered  with  small  tabeidea  and 


clothed  with  a  profniion  of  nnall  «nb-0Tat«  dark  green  leaTes, 
which  are  slightly  notched  at  the  apex.  Flowera  erect,  soli- 
tary, axillary.  Corolla  tnbnlar,  sligbtly  bent,  very  slender, 
white ;  limb  flat,  an  inch  in  diamelet,  GTe-lobed,  pure  white. 
The  erect  flowers  are  to  Ireel;  produced  aa  almost  to  conceal 
the  foliage  and  gire  tbe  plant  the  appearance  of  a  tuowflake. 
It  bloomi  daring  the  early  spring  months.  Kfttive  of  the 
Soath  Bea  Islands  1 
E.  cinnabarunmi, — This  is  a  somewhat  Ux-growing  plant. 


and  therefore  strict  attention  most  be  given  in 
pinching  and  stopping  in  order  to  prodace  a  weli-famished 
plant.  Leares  oblong  lanceolate  and  acuminate,  with  iost  the 
slightest  pubescence  on  both  sides  ;  the  upper  side  deep  green, 
tAler  below.  There  is  a  Tariet?  of  this  plant  called  ocellatam, 
In  which  the  leaves  are  irr^nlarly  spotted  with  creamy  white. 
Bacemes  terminal,  with  the  flowers  all  turned  the  same  way. 
Corolla  tube  slender,  about  an  inch  long  and  pale  red  in  colour ; 
limb  flat,  nearly  1^  inch  in  diameter,  deep  cinnabar  led,  with 
a  small  white  eye  and  deep  blood  red  blotch  at  the  base  of  the 
lower  lobe.    It  blooms  during  the  spring  months.    Native  of 


B.  OKperi  (fig.  36). — This  is  nsually  considered  a  sommer- 
Qowering  species,  bat  we  have  had  it  bloom  beautifully  during 
March  sod  April ;  indeed  with  a  little  management  it  may  be 
had  in  bloom  all  tlie  year  round.  It  is  a  very  free-branching 
compact-growiug  plant  LeaTes  3  to  6  inches  long,  narrowly 
lanceolate,  with  deeply  lobed  margins,  deep  green  above,  mach 

eer  below.    Flowers  produced  in  pairs  from  the  axils  of  the 
res.     Tube  of  corolla  slender,  upwards  of  an  inch  long, 
white ;  limb  flve-lobed,  all  while  saving  the  central  lower  onCp 
which  is  beautifully  marked  with  lines  of  purple  dots.    Native 
of  New  C^edonia. 
B.  ptUekellitm, — A  very  old  inhabitant  of  oar  plant  houses', 
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disc&rded  loDg  ago  bj  the  older  gardeners  and  amai^nrs  to 
make  room  for  noTelties,  and  now  scarcely  known  by  many 
yonng  gardeners.  Yet  wheneyer  seen  the  brilliant  blue  flowers 
rivet  the  attention  of  every  beholder  ,*  and  being  a  winter- 
flowering  plant  we  would  fain  induce  our  readers  to  take  it 
in  hand,  grow  it  well,  and  they  will  find  it  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ornaments  of  the  stove.  If  not  carefully  tended  in 
the  matter  of  stopping  it  is  apt  to  become  rather  straggling ; 
bat  as  every  shoot  produces  a  large  terminal  spike  of  flowers, 
the  more  shoots  produced  the  greater  the  effect.  Leaves 
petiolate,  broadly  ovate,  tapering  to  a  blunt  point ;  the 
surface  somewhat  bullate,  intense  dark  green  above,  paler 
beneath.  Spikes  terminal  with  imbricate  bracts.  Flowers 
tubular,  witn  a  flat  limb,  which  is  rich  vivid  blue  in  colour. 
It  blooms  during  December,  January,  and  February.  Native 
of  the  East  Indies. 


BLACK  PRINCE  STRAWBERRY. 

I  THINK  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  written  favourably 
of  this  Strawberry.  Some  growers  and  writers,  if  they  can 
only  obtain  a  few  monstrous  fruit  on  any  other  variety,  evi- 
dently think  it  right  to  condemn  Black  Prince  as  producing 
fruit  of  only  medium  size  ;  but  I  venture  to  say  we  have  haa 
a  greats  weight  of  fruit  from  this  variety  both  in  pots  and 
planted  out  l£an  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  from  any  other. 
It  produces  fruit  in  masses,  and  in  such  a  season  as  this  it  not 
only  ripens  earlier  than  any  other  but  was  more  satisfactory 
altogether.  It  produces  fruit  freely  under  any  circumstances 
or  at  all  times,  and;  it  might  be  bad  in  fruit  every  month  of  the 
year.  We  have  the  same  plants  in  pots  bearing  ripe  fruit  now 
as  we  gathered  from  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  last. 
I  sometimes  hear  amateurs  complain  that  their  Strawberry 
plants  produce  plenty  of  leaves  but  no  fruit.  Such  a  complaint 
would  never  be  heard  of  if  Black  Prince  was  more  grown.*-* 
A  Kitchen  Gardbneb. 


SHEFFIELD  GARDENS  AND  GARDENERS.— No.  2. 
As  previously  intimated  no  attempt  will  be  made  in  these 
notes  to  give  elaborate  details  of  the  gardens  visited,  but 
only  their  general  character  will  be  glanced  at,  briefly  record- 
ing  anything  specially  noteworthy  or  suggestive  of  being  ueeluL 
There  is  sometbing  to  be  learned  from  every  garden  large  or 
small — some  point  of  practice  the  success  of  wnidi  proves  its 
worth,  or  some  example  of  a  contrary  nature  that  is  certainly 
not  less  useful  to  note  as  something  not  worthy  of  adoption. 
The  gardens  will  be  referred  to  much  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  visited,  commencing  with 

THOBNBURY.      * 

Situated  in  a  veij  commanding  position  is  this,  the  i^idence 
of  F.  T.  Mappin,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  has  filled  the  highest 
municipal  offices  and  been  a  benefactor  to  the  town.  Being 
nearly  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  of  considerable  altitude  the 
mansion  overlooks  a  most  picturesque  valley,  from  which  the 
hills  beyond  rise  and  recede  until  they  vanish  into  asnze-tinted 
curves.  The  grounds  are  on  a  steep  hillside,  so  steep  that  the 
drive  takes  a  long  detour,  and  even  then  the  mansion  is  not 
reached  except  through  a  rather  deep  "  cutting."  The  middle 
of  the  drive  only  is  gravelled— about  2  feet  of  the  sides  being 
of  asphalt  for  accelerating  the  outflow  of  the  water  that, 
during  storms,  rushes  from  the  higher  ground  with  a  force 
that  no  gravel  could  resist.  The  grounds  were  "laid  out"  by 
Mr.  Mamock,  who  has  executed  his  work  admirably.  There 
is  much  that  is  artificial,  but  the  mere  artificiality  is  almost 
lost  by  the  dose  manner  in  which  Nature  has  been  followed ; 
and  the  result  is  a  few  acres  of  pleasure  grounds  highly  worthy 
of  the  name.  A  lawn  of  considerable  extent  and  agreeably 
undulated  contains  large  beds  of  shrubs  and  marginal  mounds, 
and  this  fine  lawn  is  not  broken  up  into  patches  by  nanow 
gravel  walks. 

Nowhere  in  the  district  is  such  a  fine  collection  of  shrabA, 
interspersed  with  Conifers  and  relieved  by  fine  old  Oaks,  to 
be  seen  as  at  Thombury ;  indeed  in  lew  places  are  evergreens 
found  in  better  order.  That  Conifers  thrive  so  well  is 
proof  the  air  is  not  impure,  and  the  condition  of  the  entire 
collection  manifests  that  the  specimens  are  much  valued  by 
the  owner,  and  managed  with  care  and  skill  by  the  gardener. 
Eve^  shrub,  and  there  are  many  hundreds,  is  a  handsome 
specimen,  or  being  formed  into  one,  each  apparently  receiving 
the  same  care  as  if  it  were  a  specimen  plant  being  pzepaied 


for  exhibition.  No  approach  to  crowding  is  permitted ;  the 
requisite  amount  of  pruning  is  done  to  maintain  symmetry 
without  undue  formality,  and  the  borders  are  manured  to  keep 
the  specimens  in  the  rich  colour  indicative  of  good  health. 
Nearly  all  kinds  of  shrubs  are  represented  ;  but  Portugal  Laoiels 
predominate,  and  fine  they  are.  Conifers  are  also  numerous, 
the  specimens  of  Cupressns  virginiana  being  particulariy  hand- 
some, as  also  are  several  varieties  of  C.  Lawsoniana.  Crypto* 
merias  thrive  fairly  well,  but  Wellingtonias  make  rather  slow 
progress,  the  soil  not  being  sufficiently  deep  to  afl^ord  them  the 
sustenance  they  require.  Some  of  the  Pinuses  a  year  or  two 
ago  assumed  an  unhealthy  aspect ;  growth  ceased,  the  foliage 
turned  brown,  and  much  concern  was  felt  respecting  them. 
On  examination  their  roots  were  found  to  be  infested  with  a 
fungus.  The  gardener  at  once  had  the  soil  removed  from  them 
as  much  as  possible,  gave  them  a  heavy  dressing  of  freshly 
slaked  lime,  and  replaced  the  soil.  The  effect  was  magical ; 
the  fungus  was  destroyed,  growth  commenced,  and  the  speci- 
mens were  saved.  The  remedy  so  promptly  applied  and  so 
successful  merits  record ;  and  the  mode  of  shrub  culture  practised 
is  worthy  of  more  generid  adoption. 

I  pass  on  to  note  one  or  two  mistakes,  not  greatly  felt  at 
Thombury  perhaps,  still  they  may  be  mentioned.  Tliey  are 
not,  however,  in  the  flower  garden — a  terrace  where  carpet 
bedding  is  very  well  done ;  nor  in  the  conservatory,  a  capacions 
structure  erected  by  Messenger,  in  which  all  the  plants  look 
well,  including  those  in  an  enjoyable  tropical  section ;  nor  in 
the  vineries,  where  useful  crops  of  Grapes  are  produced ;  nor 
in  a  structiue  devoted  to  Tomatoes,  where  a  splendid  crop  of 
Tick's  Criterion  is  ripening ;  nor  amongst  plants  generally,  for 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  &c.,  look  well,  as  do  the  Orchids,  especiaUy 
Stanhopeas  and  a  fine  flowering  specimen  of  ReuantheTa  coc- 
cinea,  also  grand  examples  of  a  superior  variety  of  Imanto- 
phyllum.  For  the  flrst  mistake  made  we  must  pass  to  a  Peach 
house,  where  on  a  narrow  border  in  which  the  trees  were 
planted  a  rockery  has  been  formed  and  planted  with  Ferns. 
The  two  Peach  trees  have  never  flourished  since,  and  in  the 
event  of  their  decay  a  third  tree  has  been  planted  beyond  the 
rockery  and  its  stem  beat  over  it  to  the  wall.  This  tree  is 
growing  freely,  so  it  is  plain  that  large  stones  placed  over 
the  roots  of  Peach  trees  do  not  form  a  good  "  top-dressing." 
The  next  mistake  is  more  important — ^it  is  erecting  a  fine 
cttrviliaear  span-roofed  house  on  the  Cranston  principle,  and 
planting  it  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  not  providmg  any 
means  of  heatine  it  when  necessary.  In  ordinary  seasons  the 
fruit  may  ripen,  but  during  a  summer  like  the  one  just  dosed 
it  cannot  do  so,  nor  can  the  wood  become  matured.  A  few 
Pear  trees  near  one  end  of  the  house  are  ripening  their  crops 
well,  and  suggest  that  if  half  the  house  had  been  planted  with 
Bears  the  structure  would  be  more  useful,  in  the  case  indi- 
caited  local  obstacles  prevented  the  piping  in  other  structures 
b^g  extended  rouna  this  fine  Peach  house,  where  hundreds 
of  fniit  remain  hard,  and  even  if  a  few  of  them  ripen  they 
must  be  very  deficient  in  flavour.  The  lesson  deducible  from 
this  failure  is  never  to  erect  a  house  of  this  nature  for  Peaches, 
in  cold  localities  especially,  without  providing  the  means  for 
ripening  the  crops. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  small  and  well  cropped,  the  reserve 

ground  containing  a  fine  stock  of  hardy  plants  for  the  oma- 

mentatioDt  of  the  terrace  flower  garden  in  spring  ;  but  most  of 

,  the  vegetables  are  grown  in  other  gardens  at  some  distance 

from  the  mansion. 

The  gaidens  at  Thombury  are  thoroughly  well  managed  by 
Mr.  W.  K.  Woodcock,  a  skilled  and  industrious  gardener,  ana 
a  very  useful  man  in  the  district,  as  it  is  his  pleasure  to  endea- 
vour to  foster  the  advancement  of  horticulture  and  other 
worthy  objects. 

OAKBROOK. 

By  his  princely  munificence  the  owner  of  Oakbrook,  Mark 
Firth,  Esq.,  has  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  entertaining 
Royalty  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Four  years  ago  the  Pzinoe 
and  Princess  of  Wales  were  Mr.  Firth's  guests  on  the  opening 
of  Firth  Park.  Last  year  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  visited 
Oakbrook,  and^during  the  present  week  Prince  Lec^ld  was 
entertained  there  on  the  occasion  of  his  opening  the  new  Uni- 
versity Buildings  which  Mr.  Firth  has  erected  and  presented 
to  the  town. 

It  a|^>ears  to  be  the  custom  of  Royal  personages  to  leave 
mementos  of  their  visits  to  Oakbrook  by  planting  shrubs  on 
the  lawn.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  planted  f  ooz  of 
Fisher's  Golden  Irish  Yews,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  a 
Qolden  Queen  Holly,  and  probably  Prince  Leopold  has  followed^ 
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the  ptoetioe  df  J^  pt«<lleoes8ots,  m  that  Itr.  TttVti  will  soon 
ha^e  quffce  «  collection  of  Royal  fthrabs.  The  Golden  Irish 
Tews  lefened  to  are  probably  the  finest  specimens  of  their 
Idad  In  aqy  ^rate  garaen«  They  were  |)lanted  on  weU>pre- 
nHod  ii>atioac,aad  haf«  gtcmu  in  the  aeet  aatislflPCteKy  manner. 
nesy  now  cooeeed  «  feet  kt  height  and  are  well  IvroMhed,  and 
twpwu  ttie  gpegwienp  ■«»  the  gmad  ^onserratoty  at  Obate- 
irorth^  Thle  Yew,  which  ortgtaniud  in  ttie  Hawlsworth  Nwee- 
Xlea^wffl  pTCfihe  a  fine  object  «n  lawne*  It  appears  to  grow  fts 
'twfscfy  B8  the  nottnal  gt^eii  ^speoie^y  while  neairty  eTery  leaf  is 
ina]^:!Bed  wfth  yellow,  and  the  speoifliens  when  associated  wfth 
erexgreens  reseml^  pillars  of  gold. 

Oakhrook  presumably  derives  its  name  from  the  Oak  woods 
lliat  no  long  time  ago  ooTered  this  almost  niegedly  undulated 
4i8triot»  and  the  vnbtorcoone  which  rashes  £wn  the  Taliey. 
MMnj  tvees  elill  lemain  dothing  the  aides  of  tihe  hiDs  and  even 
flie  eynaalti  of  soon  ef  them,  making  Ibe  deUs  a^>ear  deeper 
ind  rfeher  in  their  mantle  of  f^ifege.  Althoagh  almost  within 
zifle  shot  of  the  smoky  town  the  scenery  beie  partakes  of  a  wild 
natoral  grandeur,  reminding  one  of  a  nne  view  in  Scotland. 

Kr.  9mh  appeaEurs  to  have  been  satisfied  with  Natnre^s  wcn-ks, 
ioid  has  not  indulged  in  many  artistic  toadhesin  the  adornment 
of  his  grounds.  There  is  very  little  flower  gardening,  and 
plants  are  on^  grown  undc^  glass  for  orduurv  decorative 
pazpoees  and  for  sapplyiag  flowers  i&t  oattiaig.  Frait  is  moie 
in  TC^aesC,  and  Mr.  Hall,  &e  gardeiez,  is  lahing  prepanUaons 
to  meat  tiw  desaand.  l^hew  Vine  bor^krs  have  heen  made,  «sk1 
Hie  yonng  VIms  are  heaaring  good  efofis  and  give  promise  of 
pradaehig  hetlter.  GoMen  Qmten  is  fine  ta  bwteh  amd  berry, 
hut  is  not  of  good  qnali^.  Bladk  Motooco  has  piodaoed  fine 
handles  plentifully,  but  the  berries  hav«  not  ikH  and  swelled 
wdl,  H  common  fault  with  this  imposiSLg  Orajpe.  These  three 
iraiieties  will  be  replaced  by  others.  Madreeneld  Cotirt  is  fine 
aad  the "beRJesdo  not  cmok«  Is  not  this  evil  the  most  promi- 
uettt  when  the  Vines  *ie  yo«Bg  and  strong,  and  «rops  light  ? 
nie  csopis  not  ligbtat  Oakbroek.  Lady  Doime's  is  very  good, 
■Dd  Blaek  ff—iliiiiighs  hav«  yielded  a  mat  bamher  of  useful 
Im^dben,  LMe  Oiapes  have  ^Mr  staHcs  ^aoed  hi  hotties  of 
water,  asfed  ate  pveseiVed  in  the  firvft  foom ;  any  that  aie  wwnted 
fotp  me  within  three  weeks  have  ttieir  stalks  simj^y  inserted  in 
Potatoes  and  suspended  in  the  foom. 

A  huRge  and  excellent  rajige  of  peacheries  merits  notice. 
Aldiong^  the  aspect  is  unfavourable  no  provision  was  made  for 
hgaliing  the  houses.  For  seven  years  no  fruit  was  gathered ; 
Mpiag  was  then  plaoed  in  the  houses,  and  every  year  nnce 
allege  and  valuabie  crops  of  fine  Imii  have  been  prodneed.  The 
taes  ate  vcvy  tee  and  in  superior  condition.  Aithovghm  fail 
lesCf  they  wei«  pruned  for  the  winter,  or  »t  least  onfy  a'lew  of 
Ibe  tips  will  need  to  be  cut  from  the  fihooti  wheii  Hbfy  a»e  tied 
1k>  tlie  tieBis  iU!ter  the  leaves  have  falleai.  Mr.  Halt  obserred 
fhKt  Ice  conld  not  see  the  use  of  leaving  the  trees  crowded  with 
wood  and  fo&age  aftet  the  crop  was  gathered ;  he  therefore 
praned  them,  and  the  result  is  that  the  wood  for  next  year's 
orap  Is  maturing  thorooghly  and  perfecting  bold  buds.  Ad- 
vice of  this  natme  has  been  freqnently  given  in  "  Work  lor  the 
WMe,''  and  4^ose  have  foOowed  it  intdtigoitly  will  find,  or 
h«ve  fioand,  the  advantage  of  the  ptactioe. 

Very  liMle  need  be  said  lespeeting  the  ovtside  department 
xtie  kitchen  gai'den  of  ihiee  acves  hetnfjf  some  -distance  fipom 
the  mansion  was  not  visfted  ;  bat  tftL  a  Tery  high  sonUi  wall, 
the  bonndaxy  of  the  home  enclosure,  some  Pears  were  bearing 
good  oroDs,  bait  the  fruit  small  and  late.  Amongst  the  pyra- 
mid and  onsh  tiees  two  Victoria  Plums  were  bearing  prodigious 
crope--ten  times  more  in  fact  than  any  ten  tiees  of  other 
varieties  were  yielding.  The  fruit  is  preserved  just  as  it 
changes  colour.  The  Parsley-leaved  Bramble  is  grown  and 
valn^  for  the  heavy  orops  of  fine  fhfit  that  it  produces ;  it  is 
t>olh  nseCul  and  eraamental. 

ICr.  mi  was  a  pupil  of  Hr.  Frisl^,  a  linoolnMrs  gardener 
of  high  repute,  and  the  practical  knowledge  he  obtained  at 
Blahkney  is  being  tamed  to  profitable  account  at  Oakhrook, 
to  he  is  managing  tiie  gardens  welL— 4.  W, 


up  wtAi  Asparagus  and  own  foliage ;  but  to  set  aside  the 
flower  for  me  sake  of  foISage,  and  especially  foliage  that 
was  not  Gladiolus  foliage,  would,  I  think,  be  a  great  mistake.— 

J.  WlTKBS81*00K. 


The  Gladioli  Judgino  at  Newcastls.— Allow  me  to 
enter  mj  protest  against  the  remaiks  made  by  the  Rev.  O.  P. 
Peaoh  (p^ge  248)  renrdfag  the  01adi<di  jndging  at  Newoastie. 
I  have  seen  many  Gladioli  in  my  time,  and  have  both  grown 
and  exhibited  them ;  but  when  I  saw  Mr.  Spoor*s  stand,  who 
flo  worthily  took  first  prize,  I  considered  it  was  the  best  stand 
I  had  ever  previously  seen.  Regarding  deoomtion)  I  consider 
no  flower  moie  iKeds  it  than  theGladiolikB.    I  used  to  set  miiie 


THREE  FINE  SINGLE  DAHLIAS. 

Ht  w«m  in  one  nspeetfortuaa^ke  that  oar  Dahlias  were  mostly 
^ertroycMl  laA  year,  because  I  lost  the  few  single  varieties  I 
had,  and  had  to  apply  to  a  lady  gardenef,  who  makes  herself 
^'■PPy  gi^iywiDg  ^umts  not  commonly  grown,  for  a  few  plants 
to  start  with  again.  Amongst  those  sent  were  Dahha  ooocinea, 
D.  aavantiaoa,  and  a  single  white  fom  wtthe/Qt  name.  These 
three  are  eztvemely  beautiM,  the  white  particularly  so ;  in 
fact  one  of  the  finest  white  fiotren  I  have  ever  seen.  I  shall 
be  gieMly  cAiKgoi  ix>  have  fto  name  sbouM  aoiy  of  your  readers 
be  acquainted  with  it.  The  flowers  are  doiag  ^ood  service  just 
now  in  the  way  of  funiriiing  lai^  flower  gfaraes,  the  foliage 
and  bads  of  the  Didilias  being  frMly  used  in  axmnging.  Most 
flowers  look  best  arranged  amongst  their  own  foliage,  though 
there  a]«  some  wfailoh  will  not  de,«»d  In  o^er  cases  the  foliage 
cannot  be  spared ;  but  a  'vnse  famished  enthely  wil^  sin^e 
Dahlias  set  In  Dahlia  leaves  and  buds  te  both  attunable  and 
heantiful.--R.  P.  MOTBBWroH. 


PHOLIDOTA  IMBRICATA. 

This  rare  little  Orchid  is  now  bearing  several  of  its  peculiar 
and  somewhat  pretty  spikes  of  flowers  in  one  of  the  Orchid 
bosses  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  the  seat  of  Baron  Rothschild. 
The  plant  is  suspended  in  a  small  basket,  and,  like  everything 
under  Mr.  Roberts's  excellent  manageftent,  it  looks  ez* 
tremely  well.  The  species  is  a  native  of  variousparts  of  India, 
in  the  same  monntunous  districts  where  P.  pamda  a"bonnd8 — 
vis.,  Sylhet,  Cbittagong,  ^c,  where  it  is  found  growing  on  the 
stems  and  branches  <d  trees.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a 
yeUoWiA  tinge,  and  are  produced  in  dense,  pendulous,  slender 
fla(ktened  spikes,  each  flower  being  subtended  by  a  small, 
brownish,  acute  braet,  from  which  <maracter  the  specific  name 
is  derived.  The  appearance  of  these  spikes  is  suggestive  of 
the  Dendrochilums,  but  the  flowers  are  devoid  of  the  izagrance 
that  distinguish  those  charming  little  plants. 

There  h^  been  some  confusion  in  nsference  to  P.  imbricata 
and  P.  pallida,  for  the  latter  was  figured  and  described  as  the 
former  in  vol.  xxi.  of  the  ^  Botaniod  Register,"  but  the  mis- 
take was  subsequently  collected,  and  the  one  originally  de- 
scribed was  named  P.  pallida  from  its  flowers  being  white. 
There  are  also  other  differences  between  the  species  wnich  are 
patent  to  ^^  most  cursory  examination;  for  instance,  the 
biaets  in  P.  pallida  te  blunt,  while  thev  are  acute  in  P.  im- 
bricata, and  the  spikes  of  the  former  are  leose,  wh^eas  in  the 
latter  Itiey  are  dense.  Ibe  Hpeoies  under  oonsideration  has 
also  the  repatation  of  being  aiore«asUy  cultivated  than  the 
other.  The  Photidotas  are  allied  tx>  the  Omithidiams,  and  in- 
cluded in  fhe  tribe  Malaaddem.  About  ten  flpecies  are  known 
in  this  counlry,  chiefly  natives  of  the  Bast  fitdies,  and  all  have 
been  introduced  since  1820.^L.  C. 


FRUrr  JUDGING  AT  NKWCASCTLE. 

Iv  is  the  old  stoiy :  exhib^tofs  «<wtinue  to  see  moape  dbxttxm 
in  their  own  produce  than  th^  do  in  that  of  their  brother 
compelitorB.  Last  autumn  I  endeavoured  to  get  some  of  our 
horticultural  atrthorities  to  arrange  an  exhibitor's  guide,  but 
failed.  This  season  has  again  evidenced  the  necessity  of  a 
ffuide.  Regarding  the  judffin^  of  the  fruit  at  Kewcastle,  my 
impression  at  the  time  was  uMt  it  was  as  near  correct  as  possible, 
but  that  it  was  so  close  had  either  the  eqaal  seconds  or  the 
third  been  able  to  improve  a  single  dish,  then  that  stand  would 

rpobahly  have  taken  first  prise.  Of  the  Newoastie  Committee 
think  we  may  safely  say  that  never  did  a  mote  worthy  body 
of  geatiemen  underinke  the  ammgeBsent  of  an  exhibition,  nor 
succeed  m  etrtnblishing  an  exhibition  more  worthy  of  public 
patronage,  and  consequentiy  in  furthering  the  adranoement 
of  horticulture  generally.  It  is  my  especial  faith  in  these 
gentlemen^s  good  intentions  that  prompts  me  this  autumn  to 
again  retam  to  fruit  judging,  as  i  Uilnk  I  can  make  a  sug- 
gestion that  they  will  appreciate  and  poesib^  ad<^ 

I  considered  that  the  sdaedule  in  the  fmit  department  at  ^t 
autumn  show  was  too  weak,  but  €he  NewcaStte  prize  cards  and 
the  speedily  printed  return  of  the  Judges'  awards  were  as  near 
perfect  as  poasible.    Now  my  suggestion  is,  and  my  hope  is,  as 
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the  Committee  go  in  for  printingi  that  conBeqnently  they  will 
adopt  a  further  printed  card  to  be  p]aced  by  the  e:dubitor  on 
his  collections  of  fruit.  To  further  aid  expUcitneas  the  schedule 
should  state  the  number  of  fruits  that  constitute  a  difi^,  and 
also  give  a  list  of  the  varieties  of  fruit  an  exhibitor  can  choose 
from.  The  proposed  card  for  the  exhibitors*  and  also  judges* 
guidance  must  oe  printed  in  columns.  The  yarieties  of  &uit 
admissible  ;  next,  a  column  stating  the  number  of  fruit  to  be 
placed  on  each  dish  ;  a  third  column  stating  the  number  of 
points  each  dish  is  to  count  if  the  said  dish  be  perfect ;  next»  to 
the  right  of  the  card,  there  must  be  a  blank  column  on  wh^ch 
the  judge  or  judges  will  mark  the  number  of  points  tiiey  con- 
sider each  dish  worthy  of.  The  adding-up  of  these  points  will 
tell  the  tale ;  and  when  the  exhibitor  comes  to  see  his  award  he 
will  see  the  exact  value  the  judges  have  placed  upon  eadi  of 
his  exhibits,  and  he  will  also  see  the  value  of  each  dish  in  the 
•different  collections. 

This  arrangement  I  do  think,  whilst  it  would  tend  to  diminish 
regretable  grumbling,  would  also  tend  to  general  enlighten- 
ment as  to  the  good  properties  of  fruit ;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  gentlemen,  even  so  worthy  and  so  high  in  their  profession 
as  the  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Johnston,  who  were  the  Judges 
at  Newcastle,  would  thereby  lose  a  particle  of  dignity. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  card  I  propose,  and  to  illus- 
trate exactly  my  meaning  I  have  filled  up  the  judges*  column 
according  to  my  opinion  of  the  collection  of  fruit  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Laidlaw. 


Each  dlah  to  Frnit  Points 

contain  admissible.                               allowed. 

1    Pine 10  . 

8    Bunches  of  Black  Grapes   ....  8  . 

5    Whitedltto 8  . 

4 Peaches 6  . 

6    Nectarines  6  . 

1    Melon 6  . 

6    Pigs  6  . 

8    Apricots 4  . 

6    Plums  4  , 

6    Pears 8  . 

6    Apples S  . 

1    Pint  Strawberries 8  . 

1    PintCherries 8  . 


Judges* 
award. 

...  8 

...  8 

...  8 

...  4 

...  4 

...  8 

...  6 

...  0 

...  4 

...  0 

...  0 

...  0 

...  0 


Mr.  Laidlaw  first  with    Points  4S 

Judged  by  this  rule  I  found  Mr.  Westcott*s  total  44  points. 
Of  course  when  the  cards  are  printed  the  last  column  must  be 
left  blank  to  be  filled  in  by  the  judges.^!.  Withebspoon. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

FBUIT  HOUSES. 

Vines. — ^With  so  many  good  varieties  of  late  Grapes  that  we  now 
possess  early  forcing  is  not  by  any  means  essential  for  a  supply 
of  Grapes  all  the  year  round.  The  most  valuable  of  late  varieties 
is  Lady  Downe's ;  it  bears  well,  and  the  fruit  keeps  quite  plump 
and  fiesh  up  to  Hay.  In  quality  it  is  unsurpassed,  for  when 
ripened  in  strong  heat  the  Muscat  flavour  is  more  highly  de- 
veloped than  in  a  low  temperature.  This,  as  well  as  all  late 
Grapes,  owes  much  of  its  late-keeping  properties  to  thorough 
jripening  under  the  influence  of  sun  and  strong  heat;  in  fact. 
Grapes  that  are  to  hang  for  any  length  of  time  must  not  be 
ripened  in  cool  vineries,  ^lack  Hamburgh^  for  instance,  will  not 
remain  in  good  condition  nearly  so  well  if  ripened  in  a  cool  house 
as  when  the  fruit  is  perfected  by  fire  heat,  wnilst  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria speedily  becomes  spotted  when  not  ripened  to  an  amber 
colour.  Black  Alicante  is  an  excellent  keeper,  and  always  finishes 
well.  West's  St.  Peter's  also  finishes  well  in  a  high  temperature, 
And  though  not  so  imposing  in  bunch  and  berry  as  some  others  it 
is  one  of  the  best  late  Grapes.  Gros  Colman  is  simply  magnificent 
in  appearance,  the  berries  4  or  more  inches  in  circumference,  the 
bunches  about  4  lbs.  in  weight,  and  when  well  ripened  it  is  not 
nearly  so  coarse  and  inferior  in  flavour  as  it  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented to  be.  It  re<]nires,  however,  a  longer  time  to  colour  and 
ripen  than  the  majority  of  late  Grapes.  Gros  Guillaume  is  really 
imposing  in  appearance,  the  bunches  being  large  and  the  berries 
approaching  Gros  Colman  in  size;  and  when  well  ripened  and 
coloured  the  quality  is  ^^ood.  Trebbiano  and  Calabnan  Baisin 
with  Syrian  are  good  white  companions  for  the  preceding,  being 
large  m  bunch  and  berry,  and  when  well  ripened  excefient  in 
quality  and  good  keepers.  With  these  varieties  to  maintain  the 
supply  up  to  May  the  necessity  of  starting  permanently  planted 
Yines  before  December  does  not  arise,  unless  it  is  dedred  to  have 
fresh  ripe  Grapes  at  an  early  date  in  spring.  In  that  case  it  is  - 
preferable  to  take  the  early  supply  from  Vines  in  pots  tiian  to 
start  the  permanently^  planted  Vines  so  early.  Yines  in  pots  produce 
fruit  but  little  inferior  to  that  borne  by  those  planted  out,  and 
often  better,  from  the  roots  being  inside ;  and  where  there  is  con- 
venience of  afEording  bottom  heat  success  is  certain,  providing,  of 
course,  the  canes  are  sufiiciently  strong  and  well  ripened.    Wnere 


leaves  and  stable  litter  have  been  prepared  as  advised  in  onr  last 
calendar  they  should  be  placed  on  outside  borders  about  a  fort- 
night before  closinff  the  house,  and  a  quantity  of  the  material 
introduced  at  that  ume  to  the  mterior  of  the  house  will  produce 
a  rcRular  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  without  having  to  resort  so 
much  to  fire  neat  and  frequent  sprinklings.  Yines  in  pots  plunged 
in  bottom  heat  must  not  have  a  greater  heat  than  66^  to  bcqgjn 
with,  augmenting  it  by  bringing  up  the  fermenting  materials  to 
the  level  of  the  pots^so  as  to  raise  it  to  70^  or  76^  when  the  Yines 
are  in  leaf.  Both  vines  in  pots  and  early  forced  Yines  have 
ripened  off  so  late  that,  except  under  pressmg  drcumstanoes,  it 
will  be  sound  practice  to  deter  starting  to  as  late  a  period  as 
possible.  Young  Yines  that  have  completed  their  growth  should 
have  a  portion  of  the  laterals  cut  off  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the 
principal  leaves  and  buds,  thereby  inducing  earlier  ripening  of 
both  wood  and  roots.  Yines  in  pots  not  intended  for  early-  forcing 
should  be  placed  under  cover,  an  open  shed  with  a  north  araect 
being  suitable,  and  the  pots  covered  with  dry  straw  or  fern,  ^eep 
a  sharp  look-out  for  decayed  berries  among  ripe  fruit ;  a  slight 
warmth  in  the  pipes  when  the  atmosphere  ontsiae  is  charged  with 
moisture  is  advisable. 

FLOWER  OARDBir. 

This  is  now  as  gay  as  at  anv  time  during  the  season,  for  though 
a  few  degrees  of  frost  have  affected  some  of  the  most  tender  plants, 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  to  kill  Coleuses  and  AJtemantheras. 
All  Pelargoniums  when  housed  should  have  a  dry  atmosphere, 
but  when  they  are  fairly  established  moisture  must  be  given  at 
the  root  and  sufficient  heat  (50°)  to  maintain  steady  progressive 
growth.     Altemantheras.  Coleuses,  and  Iresines  should  nave  a 
minimum  temperature  ot  60^  to  winter  them  successfully.    Yer- 
benas,  Ajseratums,  Petunias,  ^,  do  well  in  any  light  airy  position, 
frost  being  excluded.     Succulents  of  the  half-hardv  types,  as 
Bcheverias,  Sempervivums,  Pachyphytums,  Eleinias,  Aloes,  Agaves, 
Hesembryanthemums,  Sedums,  aa,  should  at  once  be  taken  up 
and  potted  in  eood  open  soU,  and  placed  in  a  dry  warm  house  or 
pit  until  estaDlished,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cooler 
situation  with  advantage.    In  £he  case  of  spring  gardening  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  placmg  out  the  plants,  in  oraer  that  thegr 
may  have  time  to  become  established  before  winter.    Nothing  is 
so  cheerless  as  bare  beds  in  springy  and  with  the  expenditure  of  a 
few  pounds  in  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  Tulips, 
Crocuses,  Anemones,  Ac.,  supplemented  with  Snowdrops^  Soillas, 
Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Daisies,  Yiolas,  Pansies,  Aubrietias,  Aia- 
bises,  and  oUier  plants,  aided  by  Wallflowers,  Nemophilas,  and 
Silenes,  will  go  far  to  make  a  garden  gay  and  inviting  in  spring. 
Before  digging  the  beds  preparatory  to  planting,  a  good  dressing 
of  manure  should  be  given.   Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  need  not  be 
removed  until  they  are  affected  by  frost,  and  then  should  be  lifted 
like  Dahlias,  laid  m  a  shed  for  a  few  days  to  part  with  superfluous 
moisture,  and  afterwards  stored  away  in  sand  in  a  place  safe  from 
frost  until  spring.     Choice  Hollyhocks  are  not  safe  in  severe 
winters  without  protection,  and  to  make  sure  it  is  better  to  winter 
them  in  pots  in  frames,  when  they  can  easily  be  increased  bv 
division  and  cuttings.    Now  that  the  lawn  mower  is  not  in  such 
frequent  requisition  noxious  weeds,  as  Daisies,  Plantain,  dbc.,  dis- 
figure the  lawn :  these  should  be  extirpated.    The  recent  rains 
have  brought  worms  to  the  surface  and  disfigured  it  by  the  soil 
they  cast  up.    Water  the  lawn  with  lime  water,  which  soon  brin^ 
them  out,  when  they^  may  be  swept  up  and  cleared  away.    This 
will  save  much  time  in  sweeping  and  rolling.    Rich  velvety  lawns 
are  the  pride  of  English  gardens;  they  should  be  kept  in  the 
best  possible  condition  by  sweeping  and  rolling  frequently ;  indeed 
sweeping  and  cleaning-up  of  lawns  and  walks  will  be  the  order  of 
the  day  for  a  long  time  to  come,  as  leaves  and  worms  cause  no 
end  of  labour.    The  planting  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  should 
be  proceeded  with,  commencing  with  the  deciduous  species  as 
soon  as  the  majority  of  the  leaves  have  fallen.    All  alterations  as 
opportunity  offers  may  be  done,  such  as  taking  up,  levelling,  and 
relaying  turf,  making  fresh  walks,  and  lifting  and  replanting  Box 
or  other  edgings;  such  work  done  now  will  be  so  much  time 
saved  in  spring. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Books  (If.  J.y^-The  « Eatable  Fangnaes  of  Great  Britain"  pabUfihad  at 
this  offloe,  prioe  7$,  6<t,  post  free  7«.  8d.,  will  suit  yon.  We  oannot  from  your 
description  of  it  name  the  f  ongns  in  your  Muahroom  bouse. 

Address  (A  8ub»cr(ber).—AB  your  letter  has  failed  try  one  to  the  old 
address— MacKm  View,  Didsbory,  Manchester.  If  this  falls  also  vre  can 
perhaps  give  yon  some  information  that  may  be  osefnl  if  yon  will  state  your 
reqniromente.  {A  8ubKHber),—'Rey.  C.  P.  Peach,  Appleton-le-Street,  MaItQii« 
Yorkshire.  (A  New  aut^seribtr).—!!  yon  state  your  requirements  to  Sir. 
Bmith,  Curator,  Boyal  Gardens,  Eew,  you  will  probably  obtain  the  infoniuk 
tion  you  desire. 

Whitb  Clbmatis  (J.  P.)<— -The  variety  is,  we  think,  either  Heniyt  or 
Oloire  de  St.  Julienne,  but  tre  cannot  be  certain  from  only  seeing  a  ernBhed 
and  faded  flower.  Messrs.  Jackman  8t  Son,  Woking,  are  great  growers  of 
Clematises,  and  all  the  best  varietiee  may  be  seen  in  their  nursories. 

HOTA  CABKOBA  (TT.  B.  C.).— The  Hova  will  grow  perfectly  well  in  a  con- 
servatory in  which  the  temperature  durmg  winter  **  never  fialls  below  4^'^." 
We  have  seen  the  plant  referred  to  by  Mr.  Luckhurvt*  which  is  growing 
freely  and  flowering  profusely  on  the  back  wall  of  a  viD(BC7,and  the  tempen- 
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tore  of  the  honae  js  probably  freqoently  below  ^^.  Few  idantB  racoeed 
better  in  tbe  abade  than  this  does,  and  it  ia  a  little  suprisiiig  that  it  la  not 
more  ftc^nently  seen  on  the  bacdc  walls  of  yineries  and  oonaervatoiiee. 

LiA  F&AKCX  Rose  for  Winter  (/dem).— Although  this  variety  is  a  con- 
tinnoQB  bloomer  and  forces  yenr  well,  yoa  will  yet  experience  some  difficulty 
in  producing  blooms  of  it  at  Christmas.  The  only  mode  of  doing  so  is  to 
faBTe  healthy  plants  with  well-matured  wood,  which  should  be  pruned  now, 
bat  not  too  doaely,  placing  the  plants  in  a  veiy  light  and  moderately  heated 
hoose  early  in  November,  increasing  the  temperature  as  lequlxed  according 
to  the  oosKlition  of  the  growth  and  adrandng  buds,  if  any.  Tea  Boses  may 
be  had  in  flower  at  Christmas  by  this  practice*  and  possibly  you  may  succeed 
In  flowering  La  France  at  tbe  same  time,  but  much  will  depend  on  the 
weather.  We  have  not  grown  this  variety  for  winter  flowering,  but  depend 
on  Tea  Boses  for  that  puzpoee. 

FiLBBRTS  NOT  Maturiko  (^«A<iot9n).— The  failure  of  your  Filberts  to 
cteretope  kernels  tends  to  show  that  your  soil  is  deficient  in  phosphates  and 
alk^tes.  A  drssBing  of  quicklime  and  wood  asbes  will  correct  this  if  applied 
at  uie  rate  of  a  bushel  of  lime  and  two  of  ashes  to  a  squaxe  perch. 

GBOwnro  FRUIT  FOR  Market  (jr.  2>.).— So  much  depends  on  local 
demands  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  answer  your  questions  satisteo- 
tozily.  We  should  hesitato  to  destroy  aU  the  Bhu;k  Hamburgh  Vines,  as  the 
frmtcan  be  ripened  with  little  expenditure  of  fuel.  Cucumbers  when  well 
grown  and  placed  in  the  market  early  are  profltabIe»  and  they  travel  well  to 
any  distance.  Tomatoes,  too,  for  which  there  is  an  increasing  demand,  are 
K^yw"  'vrith  advantage  under  glass  in  many  plaoes,  strong  plants  of  Tomatoes 
babotgrndy  for  occupying  the  house  immediately  the  crop  of  early  Cucumbers 

Lbak-^TO  House  VOR  Boseb  (A  Lover  qf  Boh  iSAoiM).— Bight  feet  is  much 
too  high  for  the  front  of  so  narrow  a  house,  rather  let  it  be  6  feet~8  of 
brickwork  and  S  of  glass.  The  cheapest  way  of  procuring  materials  for 
baOding  such  a  house  is  to  send  the  size  and  length  of  the  sashbars  to  any 
iA  the  steam  saw  mills,  and  they  vUl  supply  them  with  the  rabbets  made 
already  fbr  the  glass,  together  with  the  requisite  deal  scantling  for  ventilators 
and  doors.  Glass  can  be  had  from  a  glass  merohant»and  is  now  very  cheap ; 
uiU  which  yon  require  is  SI  ox.  seconds,  and  costs  about  Its.  per  100  square 
fleet.  No  front  ventilation  will  be  required  provided  yon  have  ventilators 
9^  along  the  top,  and  an  opening  of  quite  2  feet  wide.  Your  idea  of  climbing 
Boees  on  the  back  wall  is  agood  one.  Make  a  low  fiat  stage  along  the  front 
fiolely  for  pot  Boees ;  the  height  of  the  stage  from  the  fioor  will  depend  upon 
ue  siae  of  your  plants.  A  brick  flue  will  answer  perfectly  well  for  heating, 
dxy  heat  behag  given  off  by  every  kind  of  apparatus.  Tbe  porous  nature  of 
bricks  instead  of  being  a  source  of  evil  is  an  advantage,  for  they  absorb 
moisture  when  cool  and  give  it  (^  in  the  fcnrm  of  vapour  when  heated.  HUs 
reply  is  given  on  the  assumption  that  you  cannot  employ  a  horticultural 
builder ;  but  those  experienced  in  the  trade  are,  of  course,  more  competent  to 
erect  better  structures  than  you  can  in  the  manner  suggested. 

Fertilisers  roR  Garden  (/.  IT.).— You  will  find  the  best  Peruvian 
guano  applied  during  showery  weather  as  a  top-dressing  when  the  crops  are 
in  a  growing  state  an  excellent  fertiliser.  It  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of 
about  S  Qzs.  per  square  yard.  Superphosphate  of  lime  is  also  good  and  may 
be  applied  more  freely  ;  and  you  will  find  nitrate  of  soda  particularly  stimu- 
lating to  such  green  crops  as  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  Cabbages,  dice.,  if  applied 
at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  to  the  square  yard.  The  three  fertilisers  named,  if 
properly  applied,  will  aid  you  in  producing  good  crops  of  vegetebles. 

Grams  not  Colourino  {A.  P.  A).— Your  Grapes  will  not  colour  now. 
Overcropping  is  the  most  common  cause  of  d^cient  colour,  and  although 
yon  say  your  crop  is  **  good  but  not  heavy,"  it  may  yet  be  too  heavy  for  the 
Vinn  to  perfect.  Assmniug,  however,  that  the  l^ult  is  In  the  soil  we  should 
WPtove  a  portion  from  the  surface,  just  baring  the  roots,  and  give  a  heavy 
dressing  of  wood  ashes  and  fresh  turfy  loam,  surfacing  with  manure.  The 
sooner  this  is  done  the  better,  and  the  additional  sur&ioe  rooto  that  will  or 
ought  to  be  promoted  cannot  fall  to  benefit  the  Vines.  You  cannot  use 
wood  ashes  too  freely  in  the  surface  dressiug. 

Grubs  on  Pear  Trees  {G.  F.  Jr.).— Your  Pear  trees  are  attecked  by 
the  slimy  grub  of  Selandria  (ethiops,  which  is  very  destructive  when  permitted 
to  become  established.  It  may  be  eradicated  by  frequent  dustings  of  freshly 
slaked  lime. 

Making  Cuttings  iAmateur').— it  is  impossible  to  state  how  many  leaves 
should  be  removed  from  the  cuttings,  and  we  can  only  say  generally  that, 
unless  in  particular  circumstances,  as  many  leaves  should  be  removed  as 
would  enable  the  cutting  to  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  cutting  pot,  and  if  the 
leaves  be  large  a  portion  more  may  be  removed  or  lessened  in  tiiefr  dimensions 
in  order  to  reduce  the  evaporating  surface,  success  consisting  in  keeping  the 
cutting  healthy  and  yet  preventing^it  from  parting  with  ito  stored-up  juices ; 
and  hence  the  reason  whywe  cover  them  with  beUglasses,  and  shade  them 
from  bright  sunshine.  The  more  leaves  1^  provided  they  can  be  kept 
healthy  and  vigorous,  the  sooner  will  roote  be  formed  by  the  elaboration  of 
fresh  materia],  and  the  more  quickly  and  without  flagging  will  this  elabora- 
tion take  place  the  more  light  the  leaves  receive.  Shading,  or  diffused  lights 
is  eesentiflJ  at  first,  but  the  sooner  it  can  be  dispensed  with  the  better.  Con- 
tinued too  long  the  diadlng  would  make  the  cuttings  weak  and  spindly. 

PENTA8  {Parker).— -"We  are  not  acquainted  with  a  pure  white  species  or 
variety,  but  the  flowers  of  P.  camea  occasionally  clumge  to  a  blush  white. 
If  a  pure  white  varietv  is  in  commerce  we  will  readihr  record  the  fact  on 
receiving  information  from  any  of  our  readers  to  that  effect. 

Caterpillar  (Z.  /.  iT.).— It  is  a  nearly  full-grown  caterpillar  of  the 
Swallowtail  moth  (Ourapteryx  Sambucaria).  The  imago,  or  perfect  insect, 
flite  about  gardens  in  June,  looking  ghostly  in  the  twilight.  It  is  the  habit 
of  the  caterpillar  to  hybemate,and  as  the  weather  grows  colder  the  specimen 
noticed  will  probably  resort  to  some  sheltered  spot,  fading  again  a  short 
time  in  the  spring.  The  curious  attitude  you  deacribe  is  assumed  as  a  dis- 
guise, preventing  the  caterpillar  from  being  attacked  by  birds.  There  are 
three  pahs  of  feet  (retractile)  attached  to  the  three  segmente  oi  the  body 
following  the  head. 

Herbaceous  Plants  {A  Six^ear*  i$tt6«cri&«r).  — Achillea  aurea,  A. 
Ptaimica  plena,  Aconitum  pyrenaicum,  Adonis  vernalis,  Agrostemma  coro- 
naria  flore-pleno,  Ajuga  genevensis,  Alchemilla  alpina,  Allium  ciliatum,  A. 
grandiflorum.  A  neapolitanum,  A  fragrans,  A.  triquetmm,  Alyssum  orien- 
tals^ Anemone  apennina,  A.  hortensis,  A  fulgens,  A.  japonica  alba,  A.  nards- 
siflora,  A.  ranunculoides,  Anthericum  Liliastrum,  A.  Lillago,  AnthylUs  mon- 
tana,  Aquilegia  chzysantha,  A.  vulgaris  alba,  Arabia  albida,  A.  blepharophy Ua, 
Aimeria  oephalotos,  Aronicum  gladale,  A^odelus  lutewi  Aster  cocclnens^ 


A.  Amellus  majus,  A.  rigidus,  A.  grandifloms,  A.  tenuifolins,  A.  longifolius 
formosus,  AstragiduB  vaginatns,  Aubrietia  deltoidea  aurea,  A.  deltoidea 
grandiflora,  Betonica  grandiflonw  Borago  laxifolia,  Botryanthus  paradoxus, 
Bulbocodium  vemum,  Calochortus  luteus  oculatus,  C.  venustus,  C.  elegans, 
Caltha  palnstris  flore-pleno.  Campanula  aggregata,  C.  Hendersoni,  C.  iso- 
phylla  and  var.  alba,  C.  alba  macrantha,  C.  ranunculoides,  Cardamine  pratensis 
flore-pleno,  CheUdonium  grandiflorum,  Colchicum  autumnale  flore-pleuo 
and  var.  album  flore-pleno,  Convallaria  majalis  and  vara,  rosea,  plena,  C. 
Polygonatum,  Coreopsis  auriculata,  Corydalis  lutea,  C.  cava  albifiora,  C. 
exlxnea.  Crocus  speciosus,  C.  Sieberi,  C.  sativus,  Qyclamoi  hedereefolitmi  and 
var.  album,  Cynoglossum  apennlnum.  Delphinium  alopecuroides,  D.  Barlowi, 
D.  belladonna,  D.  magnificum,  Dianthus  floribundus,  D.  gradle,  D.  fragrans, 
D.  n^lectus,Dictamnus  Fraxlnella  and  var.  albus,  Diely tra  spectebHis,  Doro- 
nlcum  Clusi,  Dodecatheon  integrifolium,  D.  Meadia  and  var.  album,  Epilobium 
latifolium,  Epimedium  pinnatum  elegans,  Ery  thronium  americanum,  K  Dens- 
canis  and  vars.  album  and  roseum,  E.  giganteum  grandiflorum,  Francoa 
appendiculata,  Fritillaria  meleagris  and  vara,  alba  and  plena,  F.  pudica. 
Fuchsia  corallina,  F.  Biccartoni,  Funkia  undulate  fol.  aurea  var.,  F.  undu- 
late foL  argentea  variegata,  Gentiana  acaulis.  Geranium  Endressi,  Geum 
coccineum  flore-pleno,  Hedysarum  obecurum,  Helianthus  multiflorus  plenus, 
Helleborus  niger  maximus,  H.  orientalis,  H.  atro-rubens,  H.  colchicus, 
Hemerocallis  fiava,  H.  Ewanso  variegate,  Hepatica  angulosa,H.  triloba  vars., 
Hesperis  matronalls  plena,  Hyadnthus  candicans,  H.  amethystinus,  Hyperi- 
cum caljcinum,  Iberis  corifolia.  Inula  glandnlosa,  Iris  acuta,  I.  germanica 
vars.,  I.  reticulate  vara.,  Jasonia  glutinosa,  Lathyrus  grandlflorus,  Leucojum 
vemmn,  Lillum  auratum,  L.  candldum,  L.  chalcedoxdcmn,  L.  superbum,  L. 
tigrinum  splendens.  Lobelia  fulgens,  L.  syphilitica,  Lupinus  nutkaensis, 
Lychnis  Flos-Jovis,  L.  diuma  flore-pleno,  Meconopcds  cambrica,  Mlmulus 
vars^  Myosotis  dissitiflora.  Narcissus  Ajax,  N.  poeticus  plenus,  N.  inoom- 
parabilis,  Nepete  Mussini,  CBuothera  fruticosa,  CB.  macrocarpa,  Orobus  vemu^ 
jPflBonia  albiflora  vars.,  P.  officinalis  vars.,  Papaver  bracteatum,  P.  nudicaule, 
Fentetemon  gentlanoides  vars.,  Phlox  vema.  Polygonum  Brunonis,  Poten- 
tilla  splendens.  Primula  acaulis  van.,  P.  cortusoides,  P.  denticulate,  P.  ja- 
ponica, Pulmonaria  azurea,  Banunculus  amplexicaulis,  Salvia  pratensis  lupin- 
oides,  Saxifraga  Burseriana,  S.  granulate  flore-pleno,  S.  longif olia,  Sohisostylis 
I  coocinea,  SciUa  amoena,  B.  bifoUa,  S.  siberica,  Sedum  atro-purpuroum,  S. 
spectebile,  Senecio  pulcher,  Silene  alpestris,  Sisyrinchium  ancepe,  S.  grandi- 
florum, Solidago  virgaurea,  V.  cambrica,  Spirci»  japonica,  S.  Filipendula  plena« 
S.  palmata,  8.  venusta,  Stetice  Gmelini,  S.  latifolia,  8.  incana  hybrida, 
Stenactis  speciosa,  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium,  Trichonema  Bulbocodium, 
Tricyrtis  hirta,  Tritoma  media,  T.  Uvaria  and  grandiflorum,  Trollius 
europaeus,  T.  napellifolius,  T.  japonicus  flore-pleno,  Yerbascnm  nigrum, 
Veronica  amethystine,  V.  prostrato,  Ylnca  acutiloba,  Viola  lutea  grandiflora, 
V.  cucullata.  Yucca  glaucescens,  Y.  recurva,  Zauschneria  califomica, 
Armeria  setacea,  Delphjnium  tricome,  Laminm  longiflorum,  lithospermum 
tinctorium,  Hyi>ericum  olympicum. 

House  for  Strawberries  {,A  3ub9eHber).—U  the  house  Is  staged 
entirely  for  Strawberries,  and  it  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  light  house,  the  stage 
may  be  3  feet  from  the  glass ;  the  plants  then  receive  all  the  light  they 
require,  and  room  is  i^orded  for  watering  them  and  gathering  the 
fruit.  In  Lord  Londesborough's  garden  at  Korbiton  the  Strawberry  stages 
are  more  than  3  feet  from  the  glass,  and  in  few  places  are  better  crops  pro- 
duced. When  shelves  are  suspended  they  may  be  from  18  inches  to  S  feet 
from  the  glass,  as  is  convenient.  The  time  for  placing  the  planto  in  the 
house  depends  entirely  on  the  time  at  which  ripe  fruit  is  required.  From 
January  to  March  is  the  usual  time  for  securing  a  8uccei»ion  of  good  crope. 

Grapes  Witherino  (A  CoiuftrfKi^Mder).— It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to 
stete  the  cause  of  your  Grapes  withering  without  knowing  in  what  condition 
they  are.  They  mav  have  simply  shrivelled,  or  they  may  have  shanked,  so 
without  seeing  berries  we  cannot  answer  your  question.  Primulas  damp  off 
when  placed  in  a  cold  damp  house,  and  when  they  are  watered  injudiciously. 
If  the  plante  are  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  well-ventilated  house,  having  a  night 
temperature  of  about  46<',  and  are  watered  carefully,  not  wetting  the  stems 
or  foliage,  the  damping  will  be  arrested.  The  name  of  the  plant,  a  leaf  and 
fiowen  of  which  yon  have  sent,  is  Hoya  camosa. 

Vine  Boots  Unhealthy  {0.  i^ey).— Having  recently  been  engaged 
in  a  dose  examination  and  investifi^tion  of  the  phylloxera  in  the  south  of 
Europe  we  are  perfectly  acqujdnted  with  ite  symptoms,  and  are  able  to 
assure  you  that  the  roote  sent  contain  no  trace  of  me  pest.  The  roote  are 
injured  by  canker,  caused  either  by  want  of  drainage  or  unsuiteble  soiL  So 
far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  soil  particles  adhering  to  the  roote  we  suspect 
that  vegeteble  matter  unduly  preponderates  in  the  compost,  and  that  the 
border  is  deficient  in  mineral  matter. 

Liquid  Manure  for  Greenhouse  Plants  {H.  T.).— Perfectly  clear 
soot  water  would  be  an  excellent  stimulant  for  the  plante  you  name,  and  is 
not  off^isive.  If  you  suspend  in  a  rough  bag  about  half  a  peck  of  soot  in 
about  20  gallons  of  water  for  a  few  days,  and  then  place  in  the  water  a  few 
lumps  of  lime,  you  will  shortiy  have  soot  water  as  clear  as  sherry.  At  this 
strength  the  soot  water  may  be  applied  diluted  i^ith  half  ite  volume  of  pure 
water.  A  pinch  of  superphosphate  of  lime  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the 
pote  once  or  twice  a  week  and  watered  in  would  also  be  a  suiteble  appli- 
cation. Prentice  Brothers'  ftotiliser— ^Flor  Vite"— sold  by  floriste,  is 
not  only  not  offensive  but  is  slightly  perfumed,  and  might  answer  your 
purpose. 

Piping  Bequired  for  Heating  Greenhouses  (Anentiife  Reader),— To 
secure  a  temperature  of  50°  in  all  weathers  the  extent  of  4-inch  piping  per 
1000  cubic  feet  of  air  will  require  to  be  80  feet,  but  much  depends  upon  the 
extent  of  the  glass  surface.  A  good  formula  for  finding  the  length  of  4-inch 
piping  to  heat  a  structure  to  any  given  temperature  is  to  **  multiply  the 
glass  or  exposed  superficies  in  feet  by  eleven  times  the  intended  difference 
between  the  outside  (JMP)  and  inside  (in  your  case  60°)  temperatures,  and 
divide  the  product  by  fifteen  times  the  intended  difference  between  the  heat 
of  the  water  (180°)  and  the  ah:  of  the  house." 

Plant  (/<jmi)  .—According  to  your  description  it  is  Viburnum  Opulus* 
the  wild  Guelder  Bose,  the  berries  of  which  are  not  poisonous.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  which  take  two  years  to  germinate,  by  layers,  and  by  cuttings 
of  the  ripe  wood  in  autumn  inserted  in  sandy  soli  in  a  ^ady  border. 

Names  of  Fruits  (CoTmaught  8ubicriber).—The  single  Apple  is  Dutoh 
CodUn.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  name  the  others.  (C.  £.  Fenton.)— The 
Apple  is  London  Pipphi ;  the  Plum  is  Cue's  Gk>lden  Drop.    Your  seedling 

Apple  not  being  ripe  we  cannot  form  an  opinion  upon  it.    ( ^).— 2,  Ord's 

Apple;  8,  Dumelow's  Seedling;   5,  Bibston  Pippin;  6,  London  Pippin; 
7,  Court  of  Wick ;  8,  Boyal  Busset.   Large  Pear  Van  Mona  Leon  Leclerc, 
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toOWli  Few  B0wr6  de  OaiiUxiiiMmt.    (fi,  Jr.)A-*BM»%  Yiow  of  WlBkfldd; 
Affitt  Anu&atio  BiuBei.    ( JITm).— Tht  Flam  is  Waahingten. 

KAlfin  OV  Plamts  <J.  foiwMOw^AinpetopefiB  jaixniiGA.  </.  FUMm).— 
The  flower  ts  Valeriaiiia  officinale  alba,  and  the  plant  may  be  Increaaed 
eMieor  by  cattfugs  or  diytsioii  of  the  mots,  the  latter  being  preferable. 
is.  IT.).— 1,  Anemone  japonioa ;  %  Sidaloea  oregwoa ;  S,  Lysimachia  vnlgarto ; 
4,  Oeatanrea  montana.  <Trineftert«r).— Cerfntlie  ma^or,  the  Qteat  Honey- 
ifort.    (JSIm).— 1,  Begroola  teaignte ;  S,  BeBemblea  B.  tngnuuii ;  8.  B.  Dregei. 


THE   BOKX   FARM: 

IH)ULWY,  PIOEON,  AND  BEE  CHRONICLE. 


BEEASIKG-UP  IKFERIOB  GRASS  LANDS. 

The  breaking-ttp  und  improyenent  <of  pMture  kmd  ifl  probably 
^  greater  impoHante  to  the  home  farmer  in  tiie  management  of 
paik  *Dd  gnus  laads  than  to  tbe  ooenplen  of  faanu  in  general, 
became  of  the  paric  and  ornamental  pastures  belonging  to  the 
estaitos  «f  noblenmn  and  gentlemen,  in  which  CMes  the  question 
of  tmiformit^y  in  appearance  ot  l&e  torf  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
qvemde,  and  where  possible  it  vhonld  always  be  iefl*atded  as  one 
of  the  fiiBt  objects  to  be  obtained  and  maintained  in  home  taxm. 
taoA.  gi«BB  land  MMmgwaent^     It  iKist,  honvrar,  be  nndeantood 
that  an  even  tnrf  cannot  eitsily  be  obtained  where  the  mixed 
Mils  pii«nul,  for  we  often  find  in  one  range  of  patftSMS  not  only 
a  variety  of  snrfaee  soils,*  but  of  subsoils  miiewise.    Now,  these 
Tailations  mnst  natnraily  inflnenoe  tin  growtli  of  the  gwaoss^ 
not  onlj  as  to  quantity  of  produce,  but  also  in  the  quality  of  the 
faetbage.    It  is  frequently  fomd  in  vaxions  districts  to  parks  and 
{fttttues  that  the  land  is  composed  of  sand,  clay,  gravel,  or  peat 
and  their  oonsbinations ;  it  is  therefow  almost  inpoesible  that 
these  variations  of  soil  should  afford  an  even  turf  under  the 
most  intelligent  management  «nd  libenal  outlay  lor  manures 
te.,  witftMnt  breaking  up.     tTpcm  some  soils  tike  coarse  hassock 
grasses,  rv^es,  and  other  weed-like  hei^age  k  indigenons  to 
tftnn,  and,  however  we  may  attempt  to  rid  the  pastuies  of  these 
•bjectionable  and  unsight^  weeds,  it  is  often  o«t  of  question  to 
raise  soch  pastures  or  parts  of  pastures  into  a  state  to  harmonise 
with  the  portions  which  m^y  be  natnnaUy  good  and  prodncing 
grasses  of  the  best  kindi.    We  have  often  seen  it  attempted,  by 
manuring  and  otherwise,  to  improve  some  of  these  worthless 
pastues  ;  indeed,  we  have  in  several  tsases  dobe  this  npon  our 
Sum  wil^ut  the  destred  effect,  especially  in  cases  when  the  land 
reqnired  diaiining,  chalking,  marling,  ^c.    For  although  we  have 
given  full  directions  for  the  io^rovement  of  pasture  and  park 
lands  without  breaking  up — ^both  as  to  mannting  and  compost 
dressing  by  the  application  of  earthy  matters,  Ac--4n  this  Journal 
(in  articles  dated  January  the  24th,  Slst,  187S,at  pages  75  and  d6), 
yet  <Aie  treataient  there  recommended  will  not  be  entirely  success* 
f  nl  under  certain  drcumstanoes  and  certain  conditions  of  soil.    It 
will  on  this  occasion  be  our  endeavomr  to  explahi  ttiese  by  allud- 
ing to  such  plans  and  methods  of  proceeding  as  have  proved  snc- 
oesslnl  as  OKpeiiments  carried  o«t  by  inteUigent  men,  and  also 
by  ourselves.    In  order  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  home  farmer 
to  these  soatters  in  detail  we  shall  give  varions  illustrations,  not 
only  of  success,  but  of  failures  also,  so  that  by  contrast  we  may 
anive  at  conclusions  which  may  be  safely  relied  on. 

Our  first  illustration  refers  to  a  meadow  which,  althongh  we 
had  suecessfuly  drained  it  3  and  4  feet  deep,  jet  as  the  soil  was 
in  soBie  parts  a  strong  stony  cSay  and  tize  herbage  vety  coarse, 
taclading  also  yarious  pernicious  weeds,  and  the  pasture  having 
shown  bnt  very  littte  impreveonent  after  liberal  manuring,  dialk- 
ing,  dto.,  we  determined  upon  breaking  it  up,  and  on  account  of 
its  sitnation  converting  it  into  arable  land  for  ftitsre  tmltivation 
and  the  growth  of  various  farm  crops.  In  doing  this  we  com- 
mitted our  first  mistake  in  breaking  up  pastures,  nnd  as  it  proved 
ft  caution  to  «s  ever  afterwards  we  mnst  ask  our  re^iders  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  details  of  the  question.  This  comparatively 
worthless  pasture,  Cr  meadow  as  it  may  be  termed,  for  the  most 
part  consisted  of  clay,  but  there  were  portions  of  peat,  gravel, 
and  sand,  so  that  it  may  witb  truth  be  called  a  patchy  or  mixed 
soil.    This  wns  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  did  not  yield  to 


treatment  of  a  genentl  character,  as  tbe  margiiffi  of  the  different 
soils  were  not  ssAciently  defined  for  separate  treatment  whilst 
the  land  was  in  turf.  To  commence  cnltivfttion  we  plouglied 
the  land  very  deeply  in  the  month  of  December,  probablv  ftom 
7  to  8  inches,  involvmg  heavy  labour  for  four  horses  attached  to 
the  plough.  The  sward  being  extremely  tough  tbe  furrows  did 
not  turn  over  readily  or  so  aniformly  as  we  conld  wish  ^  we  thero- 
fore  employed  m  man  to  follow  i3b»  plough  and  adjust  ik»  farrows 
where  they  did  not  lie  properly,  in  order  that  when  the  huid  was 
worked  down  the  hattows,  rolfe,  Ac.,  may  have  full  eiffect.  The 
land  having  laid  exposed  to  the  alternations  of  winter  weaitiher 
was  in  good  condition  for  tillage  in  the  spring,  and  by  giving  it 
a  considerable  number  of  draggings,  haxrowing^s,  Ac,  the  surfiBoe 
became  fine  with  plenty  of  loose  mould  to  receive  tM  seed.  Thm 
crop  we  intended  to  grew  was  Bkiek  Tartarian  oats ;  ttiese  were 
drilled  abont  tbe  l^Mi  of  Mnroh  with  4  bmshels  of  seed  per  nersi, 
which  most  be  oonstdsred  «n  «mple  qnantity  for  ensuring  a  full 
plant  as  far  as  seed  is  conoeifked,  particumirly  as  the  land  was 
mgood  order  and  tbe  seed  well  buned.  We  calculnted  that  the 
old  turf  from  behig  ploughed  under  a  deep  furrow  early  in  the 
winter  would  by  the  seed  time,  or  at  least  during  the  growtk 
of  the  oats,  become  sufftoiently  decayed  to  furnish  an  abondnat 
supply  of  humus  nannre  and  otlMr  pliant  food  to  prodtrae  a  line 
crop  both  of  straw  and  grain,  and  so  it  would  have  done  had  we 
not  committed  this  o«r  first  mistake,  by  ignoring  the  power  of  tiie 
enemies  to  t&e  crep,  Vhlch  we  ceftalnfy  ought  to  have  estimated 
and  not  defied  titetn.  The  consequence  was  that  soon  after  the 
oats  came  up,  which  they  did  with  great  regularity,  numeroos 
enemies  attacked  the  young  oat  plants,  svch  as  wireworms,  grab^ 
rings,  Ac,  and  the  plant  at  bHrvest  was  not  half  thick  enon^,  lor 
although  the  straw  wns  very  Strang  and  ooaree  yet  tbe  yield  of 
grain  proved  to  be  only  abont  thiee^uarters  per  acre— that  is,  less 
^an  half  a  crop  for  such  land.  The  oats  being  so  lAiin  also  allowed 
the  weeds  to  ft>urish  and  become  reiy  strong,  so  that  we  weare 
obliged  after  harvest  to  fallow  the  land  and  clean  it  in  the  antansti, 
and  phmgh  the  land  deeply  to  He  during  the  snoceeding  winter. 
In  the  spring  ait»  a  great  deal  of  labour  by  cross-plou^ing  and 
draegings,  rollings,  Ac.,  we  managed  to  reduce  the  old  tnif  into  & 
condition  for  burning,  which  we  did,  and  planted  the  land  wii3ft 
I>otatoes.  No  doubt  by  burning  the  old  sward  we  destroyed  naany 
of  the  enemies,  for  the  Pptato  crop  was  good  without  any  manure 
having  been  applied.  This  crop  was  followed  by  wheat,  2  cwt.  of 
guano  per  acre  being  sown  broadcast  with  the  seed :  the  crop  of 
wheat  proved  satistectory,  and  the  field  ever  since  nas  been  as 
productive  as  the  nature  of  tiie  soil  will  admit.  We  consido; 
however,  that  the  rotation  wan  injudicious,  because  when  tbe  tnzf 
is  not  burned  before  the  first  ploughing  after  a  fallow  the  first 
crop  should  be  potatoes. 

This  was  our  nrst  mlsta^,  which  induced  us  to  ndopta  diffierent 
plan;  and  onr  second  iUsscraiion  of  breaking  up  pasture  was 
carried  out  in  the  adfotinhig  meadow  wfaidi  had  been  ptnperly 
dmined.  It  oomristed  of  anxed  or  rather  different  soils  in  patc^MS 
similar  to  the  field  we  have  just  described,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
mistakes  suoh  as  w«  had  jpreviously  committed  we  had  the  land 
*<  bum-baked^'  as  it  is  locally  tersMd— that  is,  pared  and  the  tuzf 
turned.  This  was  done  by  a  set  of  men  who  undertake  to  breast 
plough  and  out  up  the  turf,  and  burn  it,  for  so  much  per  acre ;  and 
these  men  are  ceitainly  from  great  and  continual  ^notice  in  the 
work  very  clever,  ana  bum  the  turf  with  great  judgment,  tiie 
prooess  being  oauedetftie  bsoning,  the  object  of  which  is  to  pro- 
duce Mack  ashes,  apsreaohing  in  substance  and  valve  to  that  of 
charcoal.  Instead  or  burning  the  turf  into  red  or  white  ashes  by 
excessive  heat  and  the  turf  laid  on  perfectly  diy,  it  is  laid  on 
somewhat  damn,  in  order  l^t  it  may  not  bum  too  qtuokly,  but 
become  <^Mared  rather  timn  bwned,  and  in  doing  this  great  care 
and  attsatien  is  leq^Bired  to  prevent  any  part  of  the  heap  from 
bvm$ng  thrODgh  to  Iftie  ontside  for  any  red  or  white  aa^es  to  be 
visible.  The  tutf  havhxg  been  burned  in  this  way  gave  an 
immense  qnandty  cf  valuable  ashes,  and  enabled  us  to  plough 
and  press  the  land  after  spreadiag «bout  two-thirds  of  the  ashes, 
one^tiuid  being  eemoyed  and  need  as  manure  for  root  cnq)& 
Tins  proved  enffioisnt  to  produce  a  fine  crep  of  oats,  succeeded 
by  other  crops  e^pmilj  good,  in  ooaseqiMnoe  of  toe  enemies 
to  vegetation  having  been  destroyed  by  the  acbien  of  fire  in 
charring  the  turf.  Ae  advantage  obtained  in  this  insUnce  was 
the  mixing  of  soils  in  1^  acA  of  tillage,  also  bringing  into  opera- 
Idon  the  chaUk  which  had  been  previously  applied  whilst  the  land 
was  in  pasture,  and  which  had  sunV  into  the  soil  and  become  in- 
operative after  a  certain  time.  This  field  is  to  this  day  ca{ntal 
arable  land,  and  has  borne  a  snccession  of  valuable  crops  both  <rf 
com  and  roots,  and  for  a  nnmber  of  years  required  but  very  little 
assistance  by  manure,  ft  being  maidm  eatlfti ;  and  in  pursuing  the 
subject  we  shall  give  further  illustrations  important  to  the  home 
fSrmer. 

(To  be  oo&ttaraed.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

S<yr$e  Lahaur. — ^The  time  for  sowing  wheat  has  now  arrived* 
and  on  the  hill  districts  of  the  western  and  northern  counties  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time  ;  yet,  on  account  of  ihe  lat^iess  of 
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the  harrest.  mncli  of  the  hone  labour  will  be  still  emploTed  in 
sowing  eeeos  of  the  fodder  cro^,  Bnch  as  Tetches.  rye,  trifolium, 
^c,  to  the  delay  of  wheat  sowing;.    We  notice  tnat  Terj  little 
antmnn  tillage  oas  been  done  thia  year,  eyen  in  those  early  dis- 
tricts and  dry  soils  where  the  harrest  nas  be«i  finished  at  the 
earliest  period.    Dieging  potatoes,  also,  onght  at  this  time  to  be 
well  forward :  but  the  land  in  general  is  more  coyered  with  weeds 
than  after  a  dry  kind  summer,  the  horse  labour  will  therefore  be 
heayier,  and  the  working  of  tne  potato-lifting  plough  not  so  easy 
as  in  ordinary  seasons.    The  land  will  also  require  much  more 
harrowing,  Ac,  to  separate  the  crop  from  the  weeds  and  clods, 
and  the  odd  horse  or  horses  will  haye  a  proportionate  heayy  work 
in  carting  away  the  aocumulatious  of  rubbish  after  the  potato 
tubers  haye  been  taken  to  the  store  or  placed  in  pits.    We  must 
obeerye  also  that  there  will  be  less  fear  of  the  potato  tubers 
decaying  in  the  heap  or  store  when  the^  haye  remained  in  the 
land  until  this  late  period,  because  the  diseased  tubers  will  haye 
decayed  and  become  mixed  with  the  soil,  after  which  we  haye 
found  they  proye  good  manure  for  fntnre  crops,  especially  for 
cereals.    We  must  odl  attention  now  to  the  sewing  of  wheat,  for 
we  find  that  the  new  grain  will  not  yegetate  in  some  instanoeft, 
and  is  in  many  instances  so  thin  and  light  that  many  of  the 
samples  will  be  found  unfit  for  furnishing  a  strong  healthy  plant. 
Howeyer  good  condition  the  land  may  be  in  at  seed  time,  yet  the 
plants  whilst  young  haye  to  depend  upon  the  mother  com,  and  when 
the  grain  is  not  matured  the  infant  plants  wiU  be  weak  aod  the  more 
eaaijy  become  a  prey  for  the  wirewom,  shigs,  Aa,  and  also  less 
able  to  withstand  the  effect  of  the  early  fiost  or  heayy  rains  of 
winter.    When  the  hmd  is  ploughed  and  pressed  out  of  cloyer  lea 
for  wheat  we  prefer  sowing  after  the  presser,  as  the  seed  is  buried 
a  good  depth  in  the  land  and  not  so  likely  to  oe  lifted  out  by  frost. 
There  was  a  special  instaxice  of  this  last  winter,  for  where  the 
wheat  was  sown  after  the  presser  broadcast  it  proved  in  every 
instance  a  more  regular  plant  in  the  spring  than  drilled  wheat, 
because  the  lea  gp^ound  is  sure  to  shrink  more  or  less  by  the  action 
of  frost  unless  it  has  been  very  early  ploughed,  say  in  July  or 
August,  thus  giving  time  for  the  land  to  settle  down  firm.    As 
the  new  wheat  this  year  of  our  own  growth  is  not  so  well  fitted 
for  seed,  in  some  cases  not  more  than  60  per  cent,  yeeetating,  we 
recommend  that  some  samples  of  old  wheat  should  be  sown  in- 
stead,  or  otherwise  some  of  the  prime  samples  which  we  see  im- 
ported from  America  may  be  grown  with  a  surety  of  a  good  plant, 
because,  being  so  well  grown  and  also  well  harvested,  the  com  is 
sure  to  yegetate  with  regularity.    At  the  same  time  we  think  that 
the  change  of  soil  and  climate  will  favour  the  growth  in  England, 
particularly  if  care  is  used  to  select  the  best  samples  of  both  red 
and  white  varieties,  tiie  red  varieties  for  strong  land  and  white  for 
dry  friable  soUs. 

Hand  Labour. — The  men,  women,  and  boys  should  now  be 
employed  in  picking  up  and  sorting  the  potato  tubers  as  fast  as 
thej^  are  raised  bj  the  potato  plough,  and  this  work  will  now  be 
dinunished  and  smiplified  in  consequence  of  the  diseased  tubers 
having  decayed ;  the  storing  and  pitting  may  therefore  proceed 
without  hinorance.  The  crop  of  mangolds  should  now  be  lifted, 
and  as  fast  as  they  are  taken  up  and  tne  tope  twisted  off  by  hand 
— ^we  do  not  like  cutting  them  off — they  should  be  carted  to  heap 
or  storehouse  the  same  day,  because  if  left  out  at  night  even  in 
slight  frosts  they  are  sure  to  receive  more  or  less  injury.  The 
leaves  should  be  ploughed  in  as  soon  as  there  is  room  for  the 
ploughs  to  work,  and  when  coyered  up  in  the  soil  in  the  green 
state  they  prove  a  capital  manure  for  cereal  crops.  Analysis 
shows  that  they  contain  a  large  amount  of  potash,  and  we  prefer 
ploughing-in  to  feeding-off  by  sheep,  as  they  are  not  very  healthy 
food  for  sheep,  even  if  they  have  a  change  of  other  food  with  hay 
in  addition.  The  leaves,  too,  will  be  ot  use  by  spreading  some 
over  any  crops,  such  as  trifolium,  rye,  winter  vetches,  or  young 
wheat  which  may  be  suffering  injury  by  the  depredation  of  slugs, 
for  the  slugs  are  sure  to  take  shelter  under  the  leaves,  when  they 
may  be  picked  off  and  carried  away  daily.  In  stocking  with  cattle 
do  not  buy  poor  animals,  but  take  those  which  may  be  ]nst  beneath 
the  butchers'  quality,  and  put  them  into  the  boxes  fbr  fattening, 
giving  them  not  more  than  60  lbs.  of  roots,  4  lbs.  of  cake,  and  2  lbs. 
of  meal  daily^  with  sweet  straw  ad  libUum  or  cut  into  ohaff ;  but 
where  straw  is  plentiful  we  prefer  giving  it  long  in  racks,  and  the 
portion  not  eaten  serves  to  litter  tne  boxes  or  pens*  Sheep  now 
on  turnips  will  require  either  a  full  allowance  of  the  best  hay  or 
else  a  liberal  allowance  of  bean  or  barley  meal.  No  doubt,  as  the 
hay  has  been  badly  made  this  year,  the  damaged  grain  both  of 
barley  or  wheat  will  answer  better  as  food  for  the  stock  than 
to  be  sold  at  a  low  price.  In  stocldng-in  with  sheep,  as  root  food 
in  many  instances  is  short,  it  mB.j  be  best  to  buy  lambs  to  come 
out  for  sale  as  tegs  by  shearing  time  instead  of  ewes  to  produce 
lambs,  as  they  require  so  much  food  in  the  spring. 

THE  POULTRY  CLUB. 

A  CoMMiTTBB  meeting  of  the  Poultry  Club  was  held  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall  during  the  Dairy  Show.  Present— The  Hon. 
and  Rev.  F.  G.  Dutton  (President^,  T.  0.  Bvraell,  A.  Darby,  8. 
Vatthews,  Rev.  J.  D.  Peake,  Rev.  H.  B^  Peel,  and  O.  E.  CressweU 


(Hon.  Sec.)  There  were  elected  members— -Mr.  R.  R.  Fowler, 
Aylesbury,  and  Mr.  H.  Jenkins,  Mountain  Ash,  South  "^Ales. 

A  complaint  of  Mr.  P.  Ogilvie  was  considered,  that  he  had 
never  been  able  to  obtain  a  medal  which  he  won  at  the  Dairy 
Show  in  1877.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  the  person 
believed  to  be  responsible  for  its  payment. 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  late  Win- 
chester Show,  and  forwarded  by  him,  was  read  to  the  Meeting  >— 

"  St.  Day.  Cornwall. 

"  Sir,— I  don't  mind  entering  a  Ghime  Bantam  pullet  and  sub^ 
scribing  £1  U.  towards  tiie  Show  If  you  can  guarantee  me  the  first 

grize  in  that  class.  I  think  she  would  stand  a  good  chance  for  the 
rst.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  known  by  me  that  I  subscribed  in 
that  way  and  taking  the  first.  If  you  will  agree  to  my  offer  please 
answer  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  I  will  send  on  the  form  of  entry. 
And  you  deduct  the  guinea  entrance  fee  and  7d,  for  the  catalogue, 
and  you  send  the  rest  to  me  after  the  close  of  the  Show,  which 
will  partly  pay  for  the  carriage,  and  hoping  that  I  shall  make  a 
large  number  of  entries  at  your  next  Show. 

"  I  am,  yours  truly, 

"  F.  M.  CORFIELD." 

A  complaint  made  about  a  Cochin  shown  trimmed  at  the  Glossop 
Dale  Show  was  laid  before  the  Committee^  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  matter  should  be  inquired  into. 

The  question  of  Mr.  Chatworthy's  Cochin  hen  disqualified  at 
the  Ross  Show  was  considered,  and  the  Secretary  was  requested  to 
make  further  inquiries  about  tne  matter. 

The  Secretary  was  also  requested  to  write  to  Messrs.  Chadwick, 
and  ask  if  they  have  any  explanation  of  the  state  of  their  drake's 
wing  for  which  they  were  di^i^ualified  at  Hemel  Hempstead. 

The  next  Committee  meeting  was  fixed  for  Thursday,  2drd  inst* 
at  Oxford.  

NOTES  ON  POULTRY  AT  THE  DAIRY  SHOW. 

Through  last  week  the  gallery  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  was 
filled  with  the  exhibition  of  poultry  and  Pigeons  in  connection 
with  the  Dairy  Show.  The  light  was  good,  and  certainly  the  place 
is  an  admirable  one  for  the  purpose.  The  poultry  on  the  wh<^ 
was  by  no  means  what  it  has  been  in  other  years ;  still,  considering 
the  extraordinary  season  we  have  just  passed  through,  there  were 
a  few  very  remarkable  birds,  though  beyond  them  in  most  classes 
came  a  poor  lot.  Criticism  on  binu  shown  has  of  late  been  carried 
to  an  absurd  point  of  minuteness.  We  do  not  therefore  purpose 
to  give  descriptions  of  every  prize  bird,  which  probably  has  been 
described  before,  and  before  the  season  is  over  will  often  be  de- 
Bcribed  again,  but  simply  to  reproduce  the  notes  which  we  made  on 
the  best  birds  in  the  classes. 

/)orib»»i^#.— The  first  and  second  coloured  cockerels  were  very 
remarkable.  We  took  much  time  to  make  up  our  minds  which  we 
liked  best,  and  hardfy  came  to  a  conclusion  in  the  end.  First  was 
good  in  colour  and  feet,  an  enormous  bird,  which  will  look  even 
larger  when  his  neck  hackle  has  fully  grown,  and  with  a  ^rfect 
comb ;  second,  deep-breasted  and  a  noble  Dorkdng^  the  Hemel 
Hempstead  cup  bird ;  his  only  fault  is  a  slight  curve  in  toes,  from 
the  early  cold  doubtless.  The  fifst-jprize  bird  found  a  purchaser 
at  £42.  The  first-prize  dark  pullet  will  make  a  fine  hen.  We  are 
glad  to  see  prizes  giyen  to  birds  of  her  more  moderately  dark 
colour ;  the  very  dark  brown  heas^  in  favour  of  late,  produce 
cockerels  too  black;  second  a  nice  short-legged  bird.  The 
class  for  pairs  of  any  other  variety  had  nineteen  entries,  but  few 
pens  were  worth  looking  at.  The  first  Silvw-Qreys  were  by  te 
the  best,  though  we  failed  to  see  a  good  SUver-Grey  pullet  in  the 
class.  The  second  Whites  were  fair.  Cochins  were  an  extremely 
poor  lot :  few  of  them  merit  notice.  Some  Partridge  entered  in 
the  Bufl!  class  received  prizes,  a  most  unfair  thing  in  our 
opinion.  The  birds  were  muddled  up  together  m  an  exta- 
oidinary  fashion.  The  cup  went  to  a  pretty  pair  of  lemony  Buffis ; 
the  cockerel's  wings  not  good  in  colour.  Some  of  the  other  winning 
Buffs  we  thought  simply  frightful.  The  Partridge  in  their  proper 
class  were  all  ragged  and  poor.  Whites  too  were  very  shady. 
Brahmai.— The  first-prize  Dark  cockerel  and  the  first-prize  pnllet 
were  both  magnificent,  quite  Mr.  Lingwood's  old  type  of  birds. 
The  second  award  in  Dark  pullets  was  a  mystery  to  everyone— 
a  poor,  small  wry-back  bird !  The  cup  Light  cockerel  was  a  short- 
legged  bird,  good  in  shape,  too  mwch  hocked.  The  four  pnze 
pullets  were  all  close  together  and  all  very  fair  birds.  Spantth 
were  not  remarkable :  eleven  pairs  only  were  entered ;  the  cockerel 
in  the  cup  pen  struck  us  as  the  best  bird.  Haudam  ^«™  "^^SJ*®- 
Sixth  claws  seem  now  in  vogue ;  we  always  thought  the  fifth  de 
trap,  but  if  six  are  to  be  required  we  can  only  say  to  fanciers. 
Avoid  Houdans  I    Oreves  were  not  generally  in  good  condition. 


lllm^Ao  wut^  .>».<~.  w.»w».^.     .. —  spangled. 

their  mooM^mig'hrbe^  more  evenly  distaibu^  The  Fencilled 
were  not  good.  First  Golden,  the  best  in  the  class,  but  not  an  Al 
pair.  Blacks  were  much  better  ;  the  cup  pen  speciaUy  good,  and 
many  others  beautiful  in  gloss.  C?aw«  were  o^y  fair  aU  round. 
We  dislike  the  ever-increasing  size  of  wmning  birds,eyideatly  «ue 
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to  HaU»  blood.  Th«  puUets  ««ra  in  better  condition  than  the  | 
cockerels.  Malayt  were  prattj  ^ood  in  botli  cliuses-- vii.,  foe 
cockerel  and  pallet,  tbe  winning  bird  stood  euily  ahead.  PolM, 
— The  firat  »nd  second  pen,  both  Silver,  wuticniarlr  good. 
Andalutiani  and  Stinorcai. — A  large  ctan  >nd  Rood.  First  and 
tbird  were  nice  Black  Minorcui,  and  saoond  good  AniialusianB  ; 
the  cockerel  particnlarly  6n6.  Lrgkomi, — The  winners  of  first 
honours  in  both  cluses  irell  deserred  them.  The  cop  Whites  ft 
healthr  and  well-shown  pen,  bnC  ire  should  oertainlj  like  to  sea 
their  Iobe«  less  yellow.  A»y  Variety  cUui. — First  good  Silkiea. 
DepriTcd  of  their  claues  Silkies  Mem  snccentnllf  to  haTe  asserted 

"" ' —  if  late  in  the  Tsrietr  class.     Bantam. — QameBantamB 

a  tew  years  ago, 
ir  colour  is  very 

he  case  with  the 

first-priie  pair  of  Black  Beds.  Any  ether  Varitfy.— First  Silier- 
laced  J  fojrlj  marked  birdi,  ind  better  for  size  than  we  bare  seen 
of  late.    Second  beantUally  shown,  White-booted. 

Dacki  mode  good  classes.  Thej  were  confined  to  birds  oi  the 
▼ear,  and  certainly  Home  of  them  seem  marTels  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  thav  bare  nerer  seen  a  New  Year's-day.  Possibly  the 
Judges  thought  some  had,  otherwise  the  awardi  did  not  always 
strike  as  as  bemg  felicitoos.  Tbe  Grst-pciie  Fekins  were  a  mag- 
nificent pair,  and  claimed  at  £6  lOi.  We  also  much  admired  the 
drake  in  Che  tbird-prixe  pen  of  Fekins.  The  Show  seemed  well 
managed,  aod  the  fine  weather  enabled  risitors  to  see  the  birds 
well  late  into  the  afternoon,  aod  the  obaoxious  gas  was  not  as  on 
flaring  in  their  facee. 


Hlu  i-cel.  Ant  roj-Uif.-l,  11.  timlih.  i,  1.  E.  l-llgrlm.  s,  MlM  I'H-k-r. 
CDCHii(a-M»nn<M  ar  ^uff.-QMebM.-C'np,  a.  H.  Wood,  i,  A.  J.  B. 
SnIndelL  S. U. Bldgwlck.  OLUngwood.  Arlrilge^Clilttriu^l  taa  t. C. 
Brown.  1,  Dr.  J.  Blaerae.  ^R.J.WDpd.  Anv  ol^tr  Baritl¥.—i^ii^fni.^' ^ipt 
B-TonllnHn.  S. A. B.  W. Uarbr.  I, O. a i;.nnae.  -tiCA  K-Ssjlor.  Am 
mMl.-C'ni^ArK.W.  Darby,  i,  C\  SMgwick.  s,  T.  7.  AnMeU.  BRAnMif. 
— Avt^-aadtnL-Cnik  H.  Unswood.  I  add  3,  Mlu  A.  Sbnter.    1,  Ui~.  J. 


rMlS 


1.  H.Wi 


2V 

mAJUnhy.    t, ,._,___,-.„ 

lea.  LbU.-CxtrrH^  Car,  O.  H.  Wnod.  *,  O.  v..  C 
—luds.O.B.  Wogd.  ^P.HilnUL  t,  0.  &  E.  Sayler.  £to*l0r  Au-t.-l.a 
KcDdrlctjun.  l,W.T.radwlcl(.  S,  a.  B.  C.  Breue.  SrSlSB^Oiid:".'.- 
Uop,  J.  F.  NlDD.  tW.  B.Bnll.  HOUDAM8.-C»fctfllt-Clin.  Mrs.  D.  Ij.ufc 
%  — PalUiuoii.  s,  E.  J.  WInAiM.  ^  S.  w.  Tbomaa.  «Af,  Rbt.  A.  B.  !<klp- 
Ogden.  irfciA.  A.  Warfl.  HAMBvaaBAr-Otbt  vr  aOttr^pangM^ai 
landI,U.^I>lie.  »,  J.  Umubart.   OtldeiiiiraUirr-frHeaM^-ililctrm:. 

TolWn.   tW.J.Pops.   ^J.arnlt.   l,W.T.aarae.   Paiic-    - 
1  J.  A.  «  H.  H.  Starts,    a,  T.  V.  Lyon,    i,  W.  Trier. 


X 


JCnketu.    «,  F.  w 


^ 


Aiife<limwir^^l,J.  A-A  B.  H. 

. ...  -jjFoUiT- wrWii.— 1,J.  ColgraTn.   1,. 

B-Walkvi.  iliUkT.-CBtiml^^Cuf.TTboanC 

"■—•■-     ""■  •■—    anatm-l  and  *,  G.  C.  A 


.  l.BeT.llJA.Filrllc,  >, 
Adklat.    i  and  tflr.  H. 


CUcfmi. 


Herbert,  T.  I 

-  ^  .   . „ I.    I;  H.  M.  Bi „   _ 

Verrey,  t.  BumIL  Outt  BARTAHK^dtact  sr  Aiw*  AcA— 1,  ( 
T.U.tt A.3irclFh,  s,ai>.JomiB.  l,B.Harn]i.  CWetm.~l.a.L 
F.  Addle,  fcj.  amilti.  BiHTiMB.— flWct-I,  F.  Beaalaod.  t/F. 
■  «'   It  rt <.      ^-^  ..._  _^_j.._    .|^Kg,,  p_  5e|^^    S,Mn.  Frgi 


a.Stnibjciii.   Hamf.nnii 
3.  Bin.  1,  J.  amllh,  ^[ 


■M.-l.  E.  Morjniii.    t, 
VAKiBTr.— (fel  (inJ 


I.  HalL  a,  J.  amllii,  ian.  1,  a.  Vlgui.  Atir  OTHKa  VAKin'T.— C^lo 
(HiirrCUittnu.-l.'r.F.Fhdp*.  L>. W. Bardwlek.  I, W. D. OKTOft. 
l)tiaiB^-i<»fei&iuv^-Cap,B.B.  Fowler.  I,  T.  Sear.  B,J.J.anBn.  rur. 
slurp,  KBnelL  Jleurmt-i,  P.  mriett.  t,  I.  J.  QDon.  s,  T.  iru>'n<' 
BlaiI^l.m.iLiatyait.  1,  C.  A  B.  Naylor.  3,  Mrb  M.  A.  Hsynn.  /Vij^ 
LR-K.  Fowler.  iTw.  J.  Klckalli^  3.  A.  a  W.  Ilarby.   .»t  W.  slckoiJM'). 


^jrhakcr.   • 


VOvnas^Ooclr-Cnf,  B.  Fnlton. 
CKtireL-Cat  sud  ».  Bbt.  W.  C  Bull^ 
/•  J>.  t^ng.   fi<n.-CnB  and  nAc.  J.  Baker.    I,  E.  Beckwir 
/WMi.~^f  BDd  3,  E  Backwdlli  £.B«-  W._C._Biil]rd. 


B.lil^beBM,1LwiSkKTl^Me'r''^rBX6\iD^'xiC'i'uU 
vAc,  J.  Brewer,  H.  Hr^eni,  B.  Fsllgn,  B.  Walker.  H.  Hu  i 

»hi<ir\,— tbc^^-Cup,  Hi  IL  Majnard.   ■  and  3^  &.  (^uil.   J/<  . „ 

land  3,B.  Fulion.  At*  mlmtr^yautw Oxtr-Cap,  U.  H':r\lngt.  ^  Bei.  B. 
F.  Haynanl.  S.  J.  Dye.  >*»»  AiL- Cap,  W.  d?  Flanii.-.Ui.  landau. 
Btephetu.  Dmaoosa.— .4N»D)(f>«r.— Olrtffrfffii^-Cup,  V.  iLildrAr.H.  Woodl. 
JI,(iHowiml.  eiiKOr«jMr.-Cl«A-CU|i,T.C,  enraell.  i.  B.  Wood-  ■  ' 
l.n.li.  tun.   f *c.  H.  Wnodfc  W.  Onund.  T-«i«ff  t«*.-fnj)  uid  3.  K. 

iVoHii.'  Ji^ JI*;wtoi?.^%ot-tii(i)  S'.  a*rgeat.''t,  B,'  »tJd».  s.  A 
CHafc-Oop  and  1.  A.  Leilh.  s,  a  wS«la    /™m  tf™.-l  and  I,  A.  Lellb.  X 
B.  Woodl.    .4ii»olAn-»tottr.-«>ct^-Ciipand^B.  WeoOs.    3,  <J.  Uowird. 


//nL— Cup  and  fc  K.  Woods.  t,C.H(iwBrd.    I'lunii  (^oet— Cap.  a  Wiudii.    a, 

"  "  Bnrnea   &  u.  UowonL   r«i>v  ffn.-Cup  sad  t,  a  Woods.   S.E.JlBir- 

fiii>&-0M^-Vnp  and  k  a  Woods.  3,T.  0.  Bnrnrll.   «(Mr^ar-.-tuif 

3,  a  Woods,    ^  W.  UniMid.    TDUBi.sas^/lfnMd— (i»4.-4,'ap.    K. 

n.  lELBoltafe,  s,  a  Beckwitb.   H'n.-Captaaf  '  u.k«    i  u_ 

FDllmi.    rmiwaiwie  A(i3^-Cnp,  a  Beeki«|Ui.   I,  J.  U.  I 
Elton.  Z«v/H«l><^<>r^i'd^-Cuii,aWoodiL  1.P.1 


...Baker.  BAlK^iinc&t  - — 
— Cnp  and  Htc  a  Fnlton.  1,  B.  U 
C«*.-Cnp,awoodj.  ^aWalkf 
B  FDllon.  La  Walker.    A<r  « 

ker.  ^9.«aiker.  JaOObinb.- - 

Dde*c  A.<3.  Bhaw.  3,lLHertluB.  Bm.- 
fOlur  uOnrf-BUieti  £lnl^-Onii.  A.  Q. 


ir-Cnj^  a  Woods.   I. 


n.  /f™.-Cop.A.O.Shaw"  IJ.I 


siTij: 


"£lsf21 


illace.   Vt* 


-« 


MU.-Sliiett  Wrj.-COB,  J. 
.'np  ami  I.  J.  Watcia.    1.  Cant- 


HcHS.-^jvle  Ard.-CDp,  A.  l>ntL._     ..  . 

TBRH^afiWr  *rrf.— Cnp  and  X  J.  Baker.     Owui^Aiw  eolour.— 

Coat  or  Unk-Ca^.  &  Stipbennn.  it  J.  Baker,  Aufii*.-(iwl.-Oip,  J- 
Llsler.  I,  H.  W.  WeaTJsai  L  O.  BlanAtld.  l'trr^n^-9iiifitBtrd.—Cnn,K. 
WoodL  fc  W.  Smitta.  3.  J.  Baker,  rtutif  atiai  Blnt.-Cnf.  T.  H.  *  A. 
Blielcli.  laUawson.  ^J.Dye.  TVRBn».-Otai  nr  SUnr.-ai*Blr  IHnL— 
(;ap,aPaltDB.  l,J.Baker.  l^a.Webeler.  tMF.Hodk^  Aaroiiimlnr. 
-rfafflc  Alrd^-Cop,  G.  Webster.  Mi  A.  Crmier.  \  a  B.  CTewwell.  Amm 
colenr^-ytMut  Btnilt  Btrd^-Caa  and  ^  J.  Uye.  s,  O.  Webeler.  the.  S. 
Itaber.  lltarTE».~atiiclt  BIriJ-l,  t  and  3,  IS  P.  Bailey.  BiriJTB.— A'aplr 
ifinL-i.H.steptaeu^  land  S.J.  S.  Price.  AWTWMnra.-Slun-flitid.-O'ol. 
-1,  C  a.  BnckUnd.   I;  B.  W.  Wcailni.    I;  ■;.  a  cbsvaue.    Sri^u  C.  a. 

W.Browne.  s/t.'il* A.Slnuh,  'ffimi!iit.aHtoiluTeelitur.^Ci>a.-<:'a^w'. 
StevenKO.  jIb.  A.  Howard.  3,  a.  P.  Fololer.  HnL-Cup,  J.  M.  Selleri.  1. 
s.w.  cw.  Bnow.  «,W.  Cleave,  apielal  flwliv  Cbut  ^  aomltf^CoUt^ 
dip.  Q.  Biiri(e>L  s,  J.  M.  Cbamberi.  t  4.  fienllgy,  t,  a.  J.  Lenny,  i.  a. 
Canill.  ifnL— Cup,  H.  A.  Bowant.  1.  W.  &  Bnime.  8,  F.  Ualtbewi.  LG. 
J.Lenny.  (LW.Touug.  A>rT  OTHBB  VABirrT^,9(wlr  filrA— 1,  J.n'iuri. 
taKed.  3,  F.  P.  BilDey.  BELLllia  CLAHSKL— ,S<rul<£inl.— L  C  Uawaid. 
ItF.  C.  Coi.  «;aWooiU.   ftilr^l,  F.  r.  smiey.   t,J.J.  Bdelilen.   t^O.A. 


RECENT  ORNITHOLOaiCAL-  SHOWa 

Two  important  ornitliotogicat  shows  baie  been  beld  during  the 
uat  few  days,  boUi  of  which  we  had  the  pleasnre  of  witneasing. 
The  first  took  place  at  Burton -upon -Trent,  where  there  were  iip- 
waidsof  1200  entries  of  Pigeona  Babbits,  Canaries,  Mules,  and 
British  and  Foreign  birds  exhibited,  benidea  a  competition  in 
stuffed  specimens.  The  Show  wu  a  ^ood  one  and  fairly  managed, 
excepting  that  we  oould  not  get  a  ghmpse  of  a  catalogae  during 
the  whole  at  the  first  day,  which  we  looked  upon  as  a  gre^t  mis- 
lake.  Setting  aside  this  drawback  the  Show  would  bare  passed 
off  well  bad  it  not  been  for  an  "  unfair  transaction,"  as  a  contain- 

erary  says,  which  occurred  with  certain  noted  exhibitors  of 
.bhita,  who  countenanced  the  lending  and  changing  of  certain 
specimens  for  the  purpose  of  winning  a  ' '  special  prize  of  £3  Si.]'' 
The  ChrnnicU  does  not  at  all  scruple  in  mentioning  the  names  of 
the  culprits,  one  of  whom  ia  a  member  of  the  Burton  Committee  1 
Wa  have  it  upon  good  authority  that  there  will  be  no  more  open 


Babbit  Shows   i 


Fitb  the  Burton  Ornithological 


Norwich  Show  la  one  of  those  interesting;  events  always  looked 
forward  to  with  pleasure  by  those  moving  in  tbe  world  of  Canaiy- 
dom.  It  counts  its  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  Norwich 
Alliance  and  Saat  Anglican  Omitholo^cal  Asaociation,  and  the 
Show  we  again  had  tbe  pleosnre  of  participating  in  was  possessed 
ot  as  much  attraction  as  any  of  its  predeceBson,  The  number  ol 
sihibitB  reached  about  HOD,  and  comprised  Canaries  ot  high  and 
low  colour,  and  such  a  fine  collection  of  Lizards,  Crest«d  and 
Hnles,  rarely  seen  at  one  show.  The  competition  in  most  classes 
was  very  severe.  Beiides  tbe  above  British  and  Foreign  birds  and 
stuffed  specimens  formed  imposing  features  of  tbe  Show,  and  there 
were  likewise  something  to  please  entomologists  in  the  way  of 
butterflies,  moths,  and  iKCtles,  of  sixty  different  varieties  from  the 
East  Indies,  in  the  largest  cose  we  ever  saw,  and  which  wu  valued 
at  £106,  tbe  owner  being  awarded  a  gold  medal. 


VARIETIES. 


The  Fooltrv  Club  offer  three  priiea  of  £S,  £3,  and  £1  for  the 
beat  baskets  Kir  the  oonTeranoe  ot  pooltry  to  shows,  to  be  com- 
peted for  at  the  Crystal  Falaoe  Poultry  Show. 

Wb  hear  that  the  femous  White-crested  Polands,  also  the 

Jaoobins  and  I^g«onB,  of  the  late  Hr.  Thomas  Norwood  of  Salii- 
bnjr,  are  all  for  sale.  Tbe  coltection  of  Polands  is  a  splendid  one, 
and  a  lore  chance  tor  a  beginner  in  the  breed. 

At  Oxford  tbe  entriea  of  poultry  there  are  not  so  good  as 

lastyear.  Those  of  Pigeons  are  better— vii.,  12O0.  Oftbelatter 
neither  the  Carrier,  Pouter,  Turbit,  or  Jacobin  classes  are  weU 
filled.     Antwerps  and  Hagpies  are  very  numerous. 

At  the  Altrincham    Petty   Sessions  last  week,  Nathan 

Marton  oE  Denton  near  Ifanchester  was  fined  Ui.  and  costs  for 
cruelty  to  a  Hamburgh  cock  which  hs  hod  exhibited  at  the 
Altrincham  Show.  A  witness  testified  that  the  said  Denton  man 
brought  the  cock  to  the  Show,  and  Jnst  before  penning  him  n- 
mov^  a  pin  from  hia  comb  and  a  stiff  bandage  of  string. 

Thb  British  Bee-keepers'  Aasociation  Committee  Keeting 

was  held  on  Wedneedar,  October  Iblb.  FrescDt— Hr.  T.  W.Cowsn 
in  the  choir,  Bev.  O.  ^utram,  ICessn.  Abbott,  Cbeehire,  Hooker 
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HunUr,  and  the  Ect.  H.  R.  Peel,  Hon.  Sec.    The  qnestion  of  the  | 

pufaliotioQ  of  diagrams  for  lectures  again  came  on  for  i 

and  a  Eob-comtaittee  waa  forraed  to  obtain  eatimat^  ai__ 

iniormation.       The   balance  in  favour  of    the  Awociation  after  ' 

pajment  of  allclainu  WM.as  shown  bythe  monthlyandit.£6912j.  I  poBaeesed 

HesBis.  Cheshire  and  Hunter  reported  progress  of  the  "  Cottager's         Of  this   frame  n 

Handbook."  in  preparation.    The  namea  of  members  in  arrear  with  I  Cowan'a  eipjanatic 

jnbBCiiption  was  read.    Mr.  J.  Garratt,  Hon.  Sec,  of  the  West  |  upwith  a  small  metal  pipe  o 

Kent  Bee-keepers'  Association,  waited  upon  the  Committee  desir-  -  out  at  the  hive  mouth      Kis  oin^ 

mp  the  affiliation  of  his  Association  with  the  British.    The  Com-  I  which  the  bees  are  forced  to  cfTater  as  the  frame  is  nut.  ,nM  "ii,; 

-"^^ag™ed_  that  the  ccunty  of  Kent  might  be  ad.anUgeously  centre  of  the  hive.  The  heat  ""S  the  b^  w"rIThe  bol  ^nd 
lud  admitted  theVest  Kent  Association  |  its  conUined  air,  which  ascends  and  passes  out  into  the  hive  at 
7  aseocmtion.  Messrs.  Cheshire  and  c  and  D,  the  heariet  consumed  air  sinkinic  to  the  floor  In  thi^ 
.nded  that  the  HcnoraTy  Secretaiy  be  '  way  a  cimstant  supply  of  pur^  air  Tkept  i^,  and  themouth  o? 
-  -f  ^recognition  of  county  associations     the  hive  may  be  made  so  small  that  only  room  for  »  passiag  bee 


.f  the  beea,  and  the  necessity  for  ventilntioi 
I  frame  which  he  eiplained  had  been  used  in  a  stock  which  bad 
I  P^?_.'!*'  winter  drier  and  in  better  order  than  any  other  he 

BivB  an   illustration  with  the  spirit  of  Mr 

One  of  the  ordbary  comb-frames  is  fitted 

nity  of  which,  A.  passes 


worked  from  t 
to  afOIiation 
Hooker  proposed  and  i 

requested  to  draw  up  a  form  t. p... 

by  the  British,    The  Ber.  £.  Bartrun] 


len^h  B  scheme  for 


ing   QoTemmi 


brought  forward  a 


.  t  recognition  of  the  fui 
.^i^uuo  ^^1  ikui^;uii,u[e  ju  Lue  woik  qz  nsEional  education.  The  ms 
discussion  of  this  iineation  will  be  resumed  at  a  future  meeting.        ■ 

Wb  hear  that  a  three-guinea  cup  has  been  gifen 

by  Mr.  W.  0.  Hodges  for  Japanese  BanUms  at  the  ftrth- 
(oming  Crystal  Palace  Show,  The  Committee  will  pro- 
Tide  second  and  third  prizes,  and  we  hope  to  see  >  large 
due  of  these  quaint  little  birds. 

We  continue  to  hear  of  poultry,  both  priie-bred 

and  birds  of  pure  strain  for  profit,  being  eiported  to  the 
New  World.  We  learn  that  some  Game,  which  have  of 
late  been  canring  all  before  them  at  shows  in  the  Doited 
States,  came  from  the  yards  of  Mr.  B.  Matthews.  Some 
Dorkuips  from  the  yards  of  Mr.  O.  E.  Creaswell  have  this 
week  been  shipped  from  Liverpool,  destined   to  be  the 

frngeuiton  of  improved  farmyard  stock  in  the  Biver 
late. 

SuccB8S»DL  breeders  of  fine  table  ponltty,  as  well 

as  mere  (ancien  of  form  and  feather,  are  this  year  to  hare 
their  reward  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show.  It  is  annoDnced 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  Lire  Sicri  Joamal  have  pven 
two  three-gainea  cups  for  the  heaviest  cockerel  and  the 
heavieat  pullet,  either  pure  or  cross-bred. 

A  HEHTiiTO  has  been  beld  at  the  Agricnltnial  Hall,  LoodOD, 

relative  to  the  formation  of  a  British  Goat  Society.  Mr.  W.  Free- 
man presided.  Hr.  H.  Holmea  Pcgler  explained  that  the  objects 
of  such  a  Society  would  be  twofold— namely,  to  improve  the 
breed  of  Koats,  and  \t>  encoorage  goat-keeping  generally.  The 
namber  of  goats  exhibited  at  the  first  dairy  show  was  only  twelve, 
whereas  there  were  now  ninety-five  shown.  The  only  thing  now 
remain  inn  to  he  done  was  to  anee  upon  a  certain  standard  of 
excellence,  and  to  eudeavonr  to  breed  up  to  it,  the  chief  point  at 
which  to  aim  being  good  milking  qualities.  He  suggested  that 
the  new  BocieCy  should  offer  prizes  at  the  shows  of  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society  and  similar  bodies.  After  some  discussion  it 
wa0  unanimously  resolved  to  form  an  Association,  to  be  called  the 
BriUah  Goat  Society,  Mr.  Pegler  b^g  appointed  Hon.  Secretary. 


.  be  allowed.    The  tube,  E,  F,  has  at'its  lower  end'an  iQv"erted 
lel,  while  t  passes  out  through  the  crown  board  or  qailt  and 
inallv  assists  in  getting  rid  of  vapour  and  foul  air. 
lively   discussion  was  then  commenced  by  Mr.  J.  Hunter 


CONVERSAZIONE  OF  THE  BRITISH  BEE- 
KEEPERS' ASSOCIATION. 

KO.  COWAN'S  WIHTERINO  POAtfE  (lUatlraui). 
This  gathering  was  hardly  so  numerously  attended  as  the 
similar  previous  one,  though  it  cannot  by  any  means  be  said 
either  to  have  lacked  in  interest  or  spirit.  Mr.  F,  B.  Jackson 
of  Bbndon  being  voted  to  the  chair,  Mr.  Cowan  rose  to  read  his 
paper  on  "Wintering."  Having;  laid  down  the  general  principles 
upon  which  successful  wintering  m  the  open  air  depends,  Mr.  Cowan 
proceeded  to  explain  that  large  colonics  are  neceflsarj]  because  if 
the  bees  be  few  each  is  called  upon  to  produce  much  beat,  and  in 
consequence  to  consume  much  honey  and  to  pass  through  ex- 
cessive labour,  and  as  a  result  abnormal  distension  supervenes, 
often  passing  Into  dysentery.  He  pointed  out  that  the  general 
consumption  of  stores  in  a  large  frame  hive  frora  October  1st  to 
Ist  of  March  is  IJ  oi.  daily,  or  something  less  than  13  lbs.  of  honey  ; 
but  Lf  bees,  upon  the  supposition  that  this  is  enough,  be  left  poor 
they  were  in  constant  unrest  and  anxiety,  always  rushing  horn 
the  hive  in  the  endeavour  to  make  up  deficiency,  and  in  this  way 
suffered  more  in  wintering  than  their  better-provided  neighbours. 
Winter  passages  were  important,  for  if  these  were  omicied  bees 
nnable  to  get  round  the  cold  edge  of  this  comb  might  starve  with 
abundance  of  stores  in  the  next  comb  but  one  to  them.  To 
successfully  winter,  Mr.  Cowan  added,  it  is  most  important  that 
the  bees  in  each  hive  should  be  young  at  the  close  of  the  season 
— i.e.,  that  breeding  should  be  kept  up  late,  and  this  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  stimulative  feedmg.  He  explained  that 
he  had  found  in  usmg  the  quilt  that  it  it  were  allowed  to  hang 
half  way  down  the  hive  side  capillary  attraction  would  draw  oS 
the  moisture  from  the  top  of  the  hive  and  keep  it  in  fine  con- 
dition. Be  commended  hives  with  double  sides  as  better  pre- 
i-ervers  of  heat,  and  spoke  of  the  Rood  itock"  u"nnlly  mndc  by 
condemned  bees  because  of  theii'  late  breeding.     In  mentioning 


making  ai 

abstain  from  brood  raising 

Mr.  Cheshire  explained  somewhat  fully  sc 
bad  made  with  regard  to  artificial  feeding  1 
--'-  ' '    --ifani^ ■ 


n  bees  from  the 


pointed  out  the  necessity  tc 
snnsnme  or  winter,  which  often  tempts  them  lo  ny  to  tneir  ae- 
Btruotion.  He  placed  in  front  of  each  hive-mouth  a  sheet  of  tin 
held  in  place  by  a  Common  paper  clip,  and  this  saved  the  lives  of 
man}>  bees. 

Mr,  Abbott  drew  attention  t«  a  plan  for  protecting  bees  from 
draught  by  having  as  it  were  a  front  parlour  to  the  hive  ;  they 
living  for  the  time  being  in  the  back,  Mr,  C,  Stevens  stated  that 
be  felt  nervous  in  advancing  the  statement  as  a  comparatively 
young  bee-keeper  j  but  he  believed  he  had  found  the  means  of 
preventing  propolising,  and  gave  some  instances  in  which  he  had 
actually  placed  edges  togeCber  in  hives  which  Che  beea  had  not 
fasten!^  Mr,  Stevens  would  do  service  by  showing  his  examples 
at  some  gathering,  when  the  bee  pundits  will  soon  settle  whether 
he  bas  really  solved  the  problem.  Mr.  Iijon  questioned  whether 
pollen  was  essential  to  the  production  of  brood,  but  Messrs. 
Hunter  and  Cheshire  on  practical  and  scientific  grounds  put  the 
affirmative  conclusively, 

The  animated  debate  had  been  long  continued  when  the  Eev. 
H.  B.  Peel  humorously  remarked  that  he,  rather  as  looking  after  the 
bee-keepers  than  the  bees,  reminded  all  that  it  was  getting  late. 
A  warm  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr,  Cowan  for  his  valuable  paper,  and 
to  Mr,  Jackson  for  filling  the  chair,  terminated  the  proceedings. 


PEEPARING  BEES  FOR  WINTER. 

METHODS  OF  FEEDDIO, 
GsiM  winter  is  giving  now  unmistakeable  signs  of  its  approach, 
and  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  getting  bees  into  such  condition  as  to 
enable  them  to  meet  all  the  ri^ur  that  may  await  us  witbont 
any  sobsequent  attempts  at  assistance  on  our  part.  IThe  prime 
neceasitiei  for  the  season  of  repose — and  the  more  complete  the 
repose  the  better  for  the  stock — are  BUfflcient  food,  ample  protec- 
tion from  cold  and  damp,  and  wisely  managed  ventilation.  If 
^. ■_. _.i  __.^,_:,  __  ■.  -ijiouid  ijg  „,g  ^„  hardly  fail  to 


I  wUb  n. 


e  the  questions  of  protection  a 


tii  t 


Tha 


bees?  my  hives  have  no  holes  at  top.  The  answer  clearly  is.  If 
you  deeiie  to  feed  above  by  the  bottle,  and  no  method  ia  equal  to 
It  for  the  carefal  bee-keeper,  make  a  hole  in  the  top  of  your  Ekep, 
and  to  accomplish  this  proceed  thus  : — With  some  me^in!!  nf  pro- 
dncing  smoke — your  (obncco  pipe  if  you  please,  or  a  roll  of  old 
cu'.to.i    (:iut  linen)    rs;:,  or  a  torch  made   by  twii,tiDg   up  some 
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oordnroy,  or  best  bj  one  of  these  latter  BubetanoeB  Bmoaldermg 
in  a  Bingoam  smoker — approach  your  sleep,  and  commence  to  cat 
with  a  sharp  narrow-bladed  knife  the  hole  where  desired.    When 

^ou  have  really  penetrated  "  the  honeyed  dome  **  (it  may  not  even 
e  **  honeyed  '^  after  snch  a  summer)  keep  the  bees  in  check  by 
puffing  at  them  as  required.  The  hole  complete,  place  over  it  a 
pzeviously  prepared  thm  board,  not  too  small— as,  though  it  is  to 
carry  a  rood  bottle  only  now,  it  may  take  a  super  in  summer. 
The  board  will  have  had  made  in  its  centre  an  aperture  the  size  of 
that  cut  in  the  straw,  and  at  its  corners  four  holes  to  take  long 
screws,  which  if  turned  into  the  skep  itself  will  hold  with  sufficient 
firmness.  If  nothing  be  placed  between  the  board  and  the  hive 
heated  air  will  constantly  flow  away,  to  the  immense  detriment  of 
the  bees.  To  prevent  this,  before  putting  the  board  in  its  place 
lay  a  ring  of  tough  dough,  or,  if  you  object  to  the  dough,  kneaded 
clay,  round  the  hole  in  the  hive,  and  squeezing  the  board  down 
upon  it  an  airtight  joint  is  made  which  will  remain  intact  for 
years.  Having  now  our  feeding  stage  the  most  simple  method  is 
to  fill  a  pickle  bottle  with  syrup,  and  tie  over  its  neck  a  piece  of 
fine  canvas  or  coarse  hoUand.  An  indiarubber  band  slipped  over 
the  neck  will  fix  more  quickly  and  neatly  than  tying  with  string, 
placing  the  palm  of  the  hand  over  the  cover,  inverting  the  bottle 
the  hand  may  be  removed  without  a  drop  of  the  sweet  liquid 
escaping,  and  this  now  stood  njion  the  hole  will  be  sipped  out  by 
the  bees,  whose  long  tongues  will  be  thrust  up  through  the  pores 
of  the  canvas,  air  entering  bubble  by  bubble  as  the  feeding  pro- 
gresses. But  if  no  care  he  taken  to  prevent  it  stranger  bees  will 
gather  in  a  thick  roll  round  the  bottle  neck  on  the  outside  of  the 
hive,  and  not  only  will  our  help  in  large  part  go  to  those  for  whom 
it  was  not  intended,  but  robbing  is  likely  to  be  started.  A  flower 
pot  or  a  pickle  jar  inverted  and  placed  over  the  bottle  will  protect 
It,  but  failing  such  as  these  a  common  duster  loosely  tied  in  a  knot 
round  the  neck  and  pressed  against  it  will  keep  all  uninvited  bees 

at  bay. 

Having  now  described  primitive  methods  within  the  reach  of 
every  thrifty  cottager— and  those  that  are  not  thrifty  ought  not  to 
keep  bees,  for  if  they  do  the  bees  will  do  little  towards  keeping 
them — ^let  me  go  on  to  describe  others.  It  is  well  known  that 
some  years  since  I  drew  attention  to  the  advantages  of  slow  con- 
tinuous feeding,  and  devised  then  a  rotating  stage  of  vulcanite, 
which  permitt^  a  regnlatioiii  of  the  amount  of  food  taken  by  the 
bees.  This  stage  has  been  largely  imitated  hj  others,  but  i  am 
not  acquainted  with  any  form  equal  in  0imphcity  and  effective- 
ness to  the  original,  except  a  stage  and  bottle  devised  by  Mr.  Green 
of  Bidnham.  My  own  has  been  long  before  the  pmblio,  and  is  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  in  my  "  Practical  Bee-keeping,"  so  that 
BOW  I  shall  content  myself  with  describinjg  Mr.  Greenes  arrange- 
ment. A  wide-necked  bottle  has  a  ring  of  box  wood  fitted  accu- 
rately to  its  neck,  and  on  to  this  ring  is  fixed  a  plate  of  vulcanite 
pierced  with  a  number  of  small  holes  arranged  in  a  particular 
pattern.  When  the  bottle  is  filled  with  syrup  the  ring  and 
ynloanite  plate  are  put  over  its  mouth,  the  box  wood  gripping  it 
sufficiently  to  prevent  its  falling  off  when  the  bottle  is  inverted, 
the  food  not  running  oat  for  reasons  all  will  nnderstand.  A 
second  vulcanite  plate,  also  in  a  ring  of  box  wood,  is  placed  over 
the  bees— f. 6.,  over  the  feed  hole,  or  over  the  opening  in  the  quilt. 
This  vulcanite  plate  is  also  pierced  in  a  particular  pattern,  the 
holes  in  it  being  larger  than  those  in  the  one  formerly  mentioned. 
The  bottle  is  stood  m  position,  the  two  vulcanite  plates  tonching 
fBoea,  "Wliere  the  holes  lie  over  one  another  the  bees  can  pass  up 
their  probosoides  and  drink  in  the  sweets ;'  where  they  cover  one 
another  I^Kis  is  impossible.  A  series  of  figures  are  placed  on  the 
edge  of  one  box-wood  ring,  an  index  on  the  edge  of  the  other, 
the  index  always  standing  over  the  figure  cerreeponding  to  the 
number  of  holes  open,  we  thus  at  a  glance  see  how  rapMly  it  is 
possible  for  our  bees  to  feed.  We  can  increase  or  decrease  the 
rate  in  a  moment.  The  wood  ring  proHeots  absolutely  from 
robbers,  and  so  perfect  ib  it  in  this  respect  that  even  ants  find  it 
impossible  to  get  at  the  sugar.  This  bottle  received  a  special 
prize  at  Plymouth,  and  is  in  my  opinion  the  most  perfect  feeder 
we  yet  have, — ^F.  Cheshire,  A  venue  Houscj  Acton, 

FOUL  BROOD. 

1  CONSIDER  it  a  mere  fancy  of  your  esteemed  correspondent, 
'*B.  4  W.,"  that  foul  brood  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
importation  of  the  Italian  bee.  That  disease  popularly  styled 
<*  back-gaun  brood  "  was  well  known  in  Scottish  apianes  long  before 
the  Itauan  bee  was  heard  of ;  and  **  B.  &  "W.^  forgets  that  the  late 
Mr.  Woodbury  publicly  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  Bonner's 
work  published  last  century  for  enlightenment  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  malady  he  had  to  grapple  with  in  his  "  dwindling  apiary." 
Private  correspondents  of  the  late  lamented  gentleman  are  alike 
aware  that  foul  brood  found  its  way  among  his  stocks  solely  in 
and  through  the  combs  of  an  English  cottager's  skep,  and  was  not 
in  any  way  connected  with  his  Italian  importations.  All  practical 
apiarians  familiar  with  the  case  with  which  foul  brood  can  be 
induced  and  the  contagion  spread  must  thank  "  B.  &  W."  for  his 
timely  warning  to  the  uninitiated  to  be  aware  of  stranger  bees 
and  combs. — ^W.  J. 


OUB  LETTER  BOX. 

RJlBBTTST  Hair  ClOTTBD  (B,  p.  JT.).— WmOi  oat  the  dots  with  soap  and 
water,  thsa  keep  the  mbbits  in  a  warm  oathouse  mitU  they  aie  thorooghly 
dry. 

Ganabt  IK  A  Slow  lC0Ui;r  (£<r«ie).— Under  the  most  tavoomble  ofav 
cumstanoes  the  moulting  eicknese  is  rery  trying  io  Ganaries ;  bat  eepeciaUj 
to  thane  passing  throago  a  slow  monl^  aach  as  yoors  appear  to  be,  the 
sickness  is  wotw,  particnlarly  at  this  period  of  the  year.  The  bird  falling 
<^  its  song  Is  BfOt  to  be  wondered  at.  Most  lilcely  it  will  break  Into  song 
when  the  sifAness  has  abotfeed.  A  slow  moult  has  a  tendency  to  bring  about 
irritation^thus  one  eaose  of  the  Urd  pecking  itseU.  Are  yon  qaite  sum 
the  bird's  cage  is  free  from  parasites  ?  A  flight  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  spare 
room  or  spacToos  cage  away  from  the  heat  of  the  fire,  with  a  daily  ookl  bath, 
fresh  green  food,  salt  to  pock  at,  and  plenty  of  sand  to  dost  in,  will  do 
wonders  in  restoring  the  birdVi  health  and  appearance.  Before  yoa  again 
place  the  Canary  in  its  cage  let  the  cage  be  cleansed,  and  examine  well  the 
crerioes  to  see  if  tbem  are  any  insects  about. 

FOUIi  BHOOn  DT  ABBRDBEN  AHD  BAKFPSHIRB  (/.  S^  Ottimie).—We  are 
sorry  to  inform  yon  that  the  oomb  sent  is  really  foul-broody,  and  especially 
sorry  to  hear  that  many  hives  appear  a£Eecied  in  the  same  manner.  We  can 
only  commend  to  you  the  instroctions  already  gi?ei^  whi<di  we  hope  may 
assist  you  to  a  cure. 

Uniting  Bbbb  (/.  W.  Lar\ford).—In  uniting  swarms  it  is  wise  to  use 
some  strategic  measores  before  the  bees  are  cast  together.  Bees  do 
not  like  strangers,  and  naturally  treat  them  as  enemies,  natmrally  kill 
all  intmsionista,  and  hold  thefar  own  territory  inviolate.  This  is  well 
known,  and  also  the  f»ct  that  bees  know  each  other  and  stmngera  hy  tmdL 
Hence  it  is  necessary  in  uniting  swarms  to  put  by  some  means  the  de- 
fenders off  their  guard,  or  take  thefar  city  by  surprise.  Probably  yon  took  no 
precautions  in  your  unsncoessfol  effort  to  unite  two  swarms.  Feeding  weD 
and  sprinkling  both  swarms  with  good  minted  eymp  an  boor  before  the 
union  is  attempted  is  an  excellent  way.  Qood  feeding  fills  Vbe  defendem 
with  joy  and  good  nature,  and  makes  the  bees  to  be  enrrendeicd  more 
acceptable  to  them.  Another  snccesifnl  mode  d  uniting  bees  is  to  drive 
both  swarms  into  separate  empty  hives  and  let  them  remam  for  an  horn:  or 
two,  then  cast  them  together  amongst  the  combs  of  the  hive  to  be  kept 
for  stock.  Thus  both  swarms  are  put  to  a  disadvantage  and  feel  as  tres- 
passers do,  and  act  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  defend  or  care  for  but  their 
own  personal  aalMy.  Good  meMag  with  aoented  syrup  ts  important.  The 
value  of  an  extra  swarm  to  a  stock  is  oo  great  that  every  pieaantf on  ahoaU 
be  used  to  efflect  a  happj  union. 


Food  for  Bans  (A  £wtarr<fter).— Ton  mast  lose  no  time  in  feeding  your 
bees,  and  you  must  feed  liberally  it  yon  wish  to  save  them.  Barleysngar  is 
not  only  too  expensive,  but  bees  do  not  take  it  down  fast  enough  at  this 
time  of  year.  We  have  found  good  moist  sugar  at  TM,  or  id.  per  lb.  an 
excellent  food  made  into  a  not  too  thick  syrup  by  sUrring  tQl  dissolved  in 
boiling  water.  One  pound  of  miffKc  to  one  pint  will  give  about  the  anttable 
thickness  for  this  time  of  year.  Borne  persons  boil  the  water,  uiiich  we  find 
unnecessary.  Feed  tin  your  stocks  have  inareased  ten  pounds  in  ^ra'ght 
each. 

VARlors  (A  Cotutara  RMder").—!,  tt  is  not  good  to  let  supers  with  comb 
in  them  remain  over  the  stocks  unless  you  dose  the  communications,  other- 
wise the  combs  get  mouldy  from  «he  damp  arishxg  from  the  perspiration.  Apo, 
of  the  bees  below.  9,  The  htvm  fall  of  oomb  oat  of  which  your  bees  have 
died  will  do  again  if  you  eon  keep  them  In  a  dry  place  daring  whrter  shat 
off  from  dust  and  waxmoth.  We  should  out  away  any  very  old  oomb  or  any 
that  contained  dead  bees ;  If  the  hives  are  fresh  and  clean  next  apring  they 
will  do  to  put  swarms  into.  8,  Kew  hives  nevertheless  axe  better  than  old 
ones.  4,  Continae  ftodiag  your  bees  In  mild  weather  till  yon  have  brought 
the  weight  up  to  96  lbs.  each,  or  till  yon  feel  satisfied  that  each  sto^  has  at 
least  10  lbs.  of  food  to  begin  the  wmter  with.  Wetgb  them  again  in  the 
spring,  and  if  you  find  the  hives  greatly  leduoed  in  weight  m'hen  Uanh 
comes  begin  then  to  feed  again,  or  earlier  if  neoeeaary.  It  is  diiBcalt  to  say 
when  to  stop.  We  are  always  guided  by  the  weather  and  the  condition  of 
the  hives  at  the  time. 

nTBOROLOaiOAL  OBSBRVATIONS. 

Caxdsn  S^A&B,  Lokdon. 

Lat.  61°  8S'  40"  N. :  Long.  0»  8'  (T  W. ;  Altitada.  Ill  feet. 
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RBHASKS. 

15th.— Bright,  fresh,  mther  windy  dav ;  starlight  night. 

16th.— Frost  on  grass.    Clear  bright  day ;  starifght  nigbt. 

17th.— Frost  on  grass.    Pair  day  and  rather  warmer;  overcn5t  at intemls 

with  threatening  for  rain,  gnsty  wind ;  starlight  night. 
18th.— Very  bright  fresh  day,  little  misty  after  4.80  P.Hn  slight  rain  8J0PJr. 
19th. — Warm  damp  mommg,  windy,  a  gleam  of  sansbine  at  intervals ;  slifrht 

ndu  after  noon ;  heavj  shower  8.80  P Jf. ;  fine  and  starlight  after 

7.80  P.M. 
20th.— Fine  bripht  monrfng,  gnsty  whid,  and  showcfr  at  115  P.M.;  bright 

fine  afternoon  ;  clear  evening,  starligtit. 
2l9t.— Clear  bright  morutng,  rather  overcast  at  times,  bat  g«neia%  8se 

day. 
LHroractric  pressure  and  temperature  except  the  maximum  in  sun  con* 
siderably  lower  than  last  week.--G.  J.  feTMOXS. 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Sterena^s  Booms. 
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Pvooi  olMerrations  taken  near  Ix>ndon  during  fort^y-thxee  years,  the  aTeiage  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  63.7° ; 

and    its 

night 

temperature  37.9*. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

[Bead  before  the  Sheffield  Gaidenezs'  Association  by  Mr.  Abbott.] 

RAPES  justly  rank  high  among  dessert  fraits, 
and  are  always  greatly  appreciated  both  by 
the  healthy  and  the  invalid.    In  most  cases 
I  would  impress  upon  intending  cultivators 
the  importance  of  preparing  a  good  border, 
as  a  few  pounds  judiciously  spent  on  that 
work  will  give  good  results  and  satisfaction 
in  after  years.    For  the  staple  soil  I  recommend  , 
the  first  3  inches,  or  6  if  the  soil  is  very  good, 
from  the  top  of  an  old  pasture.    The  turf  may  be  i 
used  as  soon  as  cut,  but  I  prefer  it  stacked  up  for  a 
few  weeks.    If  used  fresh  it  is  liable  to  heat  if  there 
is  madi  grass  on  it,  and  then  often  becomes  much  too  close 
afteiivaras  ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  wise  precaution  to  stack  it  and 
to  turn  it  over  once,  when  the  other  materials  necessary  for 
the  border  can  bo  added.    One  bushel  of  inch  bones  should 
be  mixed  wilii  every  two  loads  of  soil,  also  add  plenty  of 
lime  rubbish  from  old  buildings,  and  oyster  shells.  Exclude 
all  woody  matter,  as  it  is  liable  to  produce  fungus.    The 
oyster  shells  should  be  broken  or  calcined,  and  are  then  ' 
very  valuable.     Some  horse   droppings  or  decayed    cow 
manure  may  be  employed  ;  yet  the  oorder  must  not  be  made 
rich,  as  manure  can  always  be  employed  in  the  form  of 
top-dKSsings  to  maintain  the  vigour  of  the  Vines.    The 
bottom  of  the  border  should  be  concreted  and  well  drained. 
This  is  an  important  matter  and  should  not  be  neglected, 
as  the  Vine  requires  much  water,  and  the  soil  must  at  the 
same  time  always  be  in  a  sweet  healthy  state.    Concrete, 
however,  will  not  be  necessary  in  all  cases,  for  some  situations 
are  suitable  wi&out  it.    Place  a  foot  depth  of  rubble  on  the  I 
concrete,  with  drain  pipes  at  intervals  across  the  border,  | 
having  a  sharp  fall  into  a  drain  at  the  front,  and  protect 
the  drainage  with  a  layer  of  turf,  grass  side  downwards, 
then  fill  in  with  the  compost    The  border  should  not  be 
less  than  2  feet  deep  and  from  10  to  20  feet  wide. 

The  Vines  shoukl  be  planted  4  feet  apart  when  they 
have  commenoed  powing  naturally  in  the  spring  without 
firing.  Choose  Vmes  with  well-ripened  wood,  turn  them 
out  of  the  pots,  and  spread  the  roots  out  their  full  length, 
not  leavine  them  in  a  ball;  then  cover  them  with  about 
6  inches  ox  the  best  compost,  mixing  with  it  some  ground 
or  dissolved  bones,  pressing  the  soil,  which  should  be 
moderately  dry,  rather  firmly,  then  water  with  a  fine  rose. 
Do  not  prune  the  Vines  at  planting  time,  but  allow  them 
to  break  and  then  rub  the  buds  off  to  the  part  where  you 
want  new  canes  to  commence.  Allow  the  young  growth 
to  aidvance  until  there  is  plenty  of  foliage,  when  the  old 
can  be  removed  without  fear  of  bleeding.  AfEord  no  fire 
heat  until  the  autumn,  and  let  the  Vines  grow  to  the  top  of 
the  house  without  stopping  the  leaders.  Encourage  all  side 
shoots,  and  allow  them  also  to  grow  without  stopping  until 
the  house  is  quite  full  of  foliage  without  crowaing.  Do 
not  allow  any  fruit  the  first  year,  or  it  will  seriously  weaken 
the  Vines  and  endanger  their  future  prosperity.  Thev 
should  be  trained  to  wires  18  inches  from  the  glass,  which 
distance  I  find  quite  near  enough.    Syringe  in  the  afternoon 
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on  fine  days,  and  close  as  early  as  the  situation  of  the  house 
will  allow.  Employ  fire  heat  to  ripen  the  wood  in  the 
autumn  if  necessary,  giving  plenty  of  air  both  day  and 
night ;  I  find  that  one  load  of  fuel  then  gives  better  results 
than  two  would  do  in  the  spring.  After  all  the  leaves  have 
fallen  prune  without  delay,  and  cut  the  Vines  down  to 
within  3  feet  of  the  bottom  if  they  are  strong  ;  the  second 
year  they  may  bear  one  or  two  bunches  if  only  to  prove 
the  varieties,  but  do  not  overcrop,  as  a  little  indulgence 
when  the  Vines  are  young  will  be  amply  repaid  in  the 
future.  Shorten  the  canes  each  year,  leaving  3  or  4  feet  of 
new  wood,  so  that  rods  18  or  20  feet  long  would  take  about 
six  years  to  establish.  I  advocate  and  adopt  the  system  of 
short-spur  pruning — that  is,  cutting  all  side  shoots  on  the 
main  stem  back  to  one  eye,  as  it  is  neat  in  appearance  and 
the  flow  of  sap  regular  ;  but  if  I  found  when  pinining  that 
the  wood  was  not  satisfactory  (it  should  cut  like  a  piece 
of  Oak),  I  should  leave  two  eyes  and  rub  ofE  the  extra  one 
in  spring,  so  as  to  have  a  double  chance  of  fruit.  The  spurs 
or  side  shoots  should  not  be  less  than  from  2  to  3  feet 
apart  I  prefer  the  latter  distance,  more  particularly  for 
Muscats,  or  any  white  Grapes  ;  but  instead  of  rubbing 
off  all  the  buds  between  the  spurs  allow  a  few  to  remain 
and  pinch  them  to  two  or  three  leaves  ;  by  this  means  the 
main  stem  will  be  nearly  clothed  with  foliage  from  the  base 
to  the  top,  which  will  greatly  assist  the  equal  swelling  of 
the  main  stem. 

The  leading  shoot  I  always  allow  to  grow  every  year  to 
the  top  of  the  house  and  down  the  back  wall  before  stopping. 
The  side  shoots  I  usually  stop  the  second  leaf  beyond  the 
fruit ;  but  if  there  is  room  they  may  produce  five  or  six 
before  stopping.  The  sub-laterals  I  stop  at  ^e  first  leaf, 
and  if  it  can  be  done  without  crowding  another  leaf  or  two 
may  be  allowed,  as  with  plenty  of  good  and  clean  foliage 
well  exposed  to  the  light  you  will  have  healthy  root-action, 
which  IS  necessary  tor  the  proper  finishing  of  the  fruit. 
The  house  being  now  full  of  foliage,  stop  every  lateral  as 
soon  as  it  shows  itself.  By  this  time  the  Vines  will  be  in 
bloom  and  will  require  a  high  and  rather  dry  temperature 
of  75''  to  SO''  by  day.  Allow  the  temperature  to  rise  to  90", 
or  even  95*',  with  sun  and  plenty  of  air.  Shake  the  Vines 
when  in  bloom  by  gently  tapping  them  with  the  hand  to 
disperse  the  pollen.  I  also  generally  use  a  rabbit's  tail  fixed 
on  a  stick  and  lightly  stroxe  the  bunches  with  it,  which 
carries  the  pollen  very  well  and  assists  to  impregnate 
the  blossoms.  This  is  very  necessary  with  many  varieties, 
particularly  Muscats.  After  the  Grapes  are  set  commence 
thinning  them  as  soon  as  possible  ;  to  do  this  well  requires 
practice,  but  a  bunch  to  look  well  on  the  table  should  be 
firm  enough  to  retain  the  shape  it  had  when  hanging  on 
the  Vine.  Do  not  handle  the  berries,  or  the  effects  will 
be  seen  afterwards  in  the  form  of  rust,  and  will  spoil  their 
appearance.  At  this  stage  do  not  syringe  the  Vines  until 
the  bunches  are  thinned  and  thoroughly  cleaned  from  dead 
flowers,  or  the  water  will  stain  the  berries.  I  usually 
syringe  the  Vines  once  a  day,  except  when  in  flower  or  the 
weather  is  dull,  until  the  fruit  commences  colouring,  closing 
the  house  early  to  obtain  all  the  sun  heat  possible  with 
safety.     At  night  when  the  fires  are  made  up  the  top 
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ventilators  are  left  open  abont  an  inch.  After  the  fruit  has 
commenced  colouring  syringing  must  oeasOf  and  the  honse 
should  never  be  entirely  closed  again  neither  front  nor  top, 
ali^ays  allowing  as  much  air  as  possible  when  the  temperature 
can  be  maintained  at  80°  to  85°  by  day  and  65°  to  70"  by  night. 
Some  gardeners  never  syringe  after  the  fruit  is  set,  but  I  am 
oMiged  to  do  so  to  prevent  red  spider ;  but  if  plenty  of  mois- 
ture can  be  maintained  by  evaporation  and  damping  without 
syringing  to  keep  the  Vines  clean  and  healthy  it  must  be  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  finish  of  the  fruit. 

After  the  fruit  is  set  give  good  soakings  of  tepid  liquid 
manure  not  too  strong,  every  two  or  three  weeks  until  the 
fruit  commences  to  colour.  I  usually  employ  the  drainings  from 
a  liquid  manure  tank  belonging  to  the  stables  and  cowhouse, 
butFometimes  I  use  fresh  horse  droppings  put  into  tubs  and 
scalded,  applying  it  at  a  temperature  of  S(r  or  85°  ;  both  the 
liquid  and  the  manure  are  spread  evenly  on  the  surface  of  the 
inside  border.  I  find  this  one  of  the  safest  of  manures  ;  but 
it  is  best  to  give  the  Vines  a  chauge.  I  have  used  Amies* 
chemical  manure  with  good  results. 

When  the  Vines  are  pruned  all  loose  bark  is  removed  by  rub- 
bing with  the  hand  only ;  the  rods  are  then  washed  with  warm 
water  and  soft  soap,  and  are  painted  with  a  mixture  of  Gis- 
hurst  compound,  soot,  lime,  and  clay,  with  a  little  sizeing  to 
make  the  paint  adhere  to  the  8tem«.  The  top  soil  and  old 
manure  are  then  taken  off  down  to  the  roots,  and  a  top-dress- 
ing of  fresh  loam  mixed  with  old  hotbed  manure,  burnt  a«bes, 
and  dissolved  bones  is  given.  The  Vines  are  then  laid  hori- 
zontally on  the  front  of  the  house,  and  remain  there  until  they 
commence  growing  in  the  spring.  The  outside  borders,  after 
they  have  received  a  good  soaking  of  rain  in  the  autumn,  are 
covered  with  portable  glass  frames,  which  remain  on  until  the 
end  of  May  or  first  week  in  June.  Roots  in  outside  borders 
have  the  advantage  of  the  summer  and  autumn  rains,  and  I 
always  find  more  roots  close, to  the  surface  of  those  borders  than 
I  do  inside  the  house.  A  covering  of  long  litter  about  a  foot 
in  depth  is  useful  for  the  border  when  glass  or  shutters  are  not 
provided.  To  do  justice  to  a  Vine  border  it  should  never  be 
dug  nor  cropped,  but  should  have  the  full  influence  of  the  sun. 

If  old  Vines  are  unfruitful  or  not  satisfactory  take  all  the 
old  soil  off  down  to  the  roots  and  raise  them ;  cut  a  slight 
notch  in  the  old  roots  at  distances  of  12  or  15  inches  apart, 
which  will  cause  new  roots  to  issue  from  the  parts  cut,  then 
cover  with  fresh  soil,  the  same  as  recommended  for  the  borders. 
Nothing  suits  Vines  better  than  new  soil.  When  the  Vines 
commence  growing,  instead  of  keeping  the  old  rods  rub  all 
growths  off  to  the  bottom  and  take  up  a  young  cane  to  the  top 
of  the  house.  If  the  roof  is  lengthy  it  is  best  to  take  two  canes  ; 
commencing  the  other  half  way  up,  let  the  old  rods  hang 
<lown,  and  rub  all  growths  off  as  soon  as  they  appear,  they 
will  keep  growing,  but  rub  the  shoots  off  and  let  the  sap 
tiow  into  the  young  canes,  which  will  soon  grow  to  the  top  of 
the  house.  When  the  house  is  fall  of  foliage  cut  the  old  stems 
away  by  a  little  every  day  until  they  are  cut  clean  off,  they 
will  not  bleed  if  care  is  used  not  to  cut  them  off  too  soon. 
Attend,  then,  to  the  proper  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  the  Vines 
should  fruit  well  the  following  season. 

The  varieties  1  recommend  for  general  cultivation  where 
plenty  of  fire  heat  can  be  employed  are  Black  Hamburgh, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madresfield  Court,  a  great  favourite  of 
mine,  good  in  all  respects;  Bowood  Muscat,  Black  Lady 
Downe's  and  Black  Alicante  :  plant  plenty  of  these,  and  you 
will  have  Grapes  that  will  give  satisfaction.  For  amateurs, 
where  little  or  no  fire  is  used.  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's  White 
Seedling,  and  Royal  Ascot,  a  good  Grape  that  will  ripen  and 
colour  well  in  a  cool  house,  are  suitable. 


Meteor  is  a  verv  fine  variety ;  while  Mar^chal  Vaillant  ig  a 
very  bright  scarlet  blotched  with  white,  a  truly  grand  fiower. 
Among  the  lighter  shades  of  red  and  rose  Sir  Joseph  Paxtoo, 
Ninon  d*Eclos,  Moli^re,  and  Madame  de  Sevign^  are  all  good! 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best  of  the  purples  is  the  one  dedicated  to 
the  illustrious  Italian  musician  Cherubini,  while  Dr.  Lindley 
and  lie  Dante  are  both  fine ;  Mozart  is  also  worthy  of  its  great 
name.  Among  the  whites  we  find  the  finest  spikes;  the 
petals  are  larger,  the  flowers  flner,  and  the  effect  most  delight- 
ful. I  do  not_know  of  a  pure  self -white,  but  Ganova  and  Noma 
are  both  very  good.  The  yellows  at  present  are  weak— in 
fact  I  do  not  know  of  a  really  good  yellow  ;  perhaps  a  warn 
buff  is  nearer  the  colour  of  most  varieties  than  yellow.  The 
best  I  have  are  Canary  and  Sulphureus. 

I  have  now  a  fine  collection  of  herbaceous  Asters,  or  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  blooming  in  the  churchyard.  These  are  excellent 
decorative  fiowers,  far  superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  majoritj  of 
Chrysanthemums.  They  are  very  vigorous-growing  plants,  re- 
quiring plenty  of  room.  Among  the  l^t  are  cabulicus,  beantiful 
light  blue;  grandiflorus,  purple  ;  laxus,  bright  lavender;  alpinns 
albus,  lavender-blue.  The  herbaceous  Phloxes  are  now  exceed- 
ingly fine.  There  are  hundreds  of  varieties  of  these  splendid 
fiowers,  and  it  is  difiicult  to  select  any  without  doing  injnstioe 
to  others  ;  but  The  Bride,  La  Perle,  Atalanta,  Dame  Blanche 
are  charming  white  varieties ;  and  J.  K.  Lord,  salmon  red ; 
Baron  Durnffe,  rich  purplish-crimson  ;  Gloire  de  Porteau,aro6j 
lilac,  are  all  good  here. 

Perhaps  the  gayest  time  of  all  here  this  year  has  been 
September  and  October.  The  Gladioli,  Phloxes,  and  Asters 
are  so  gay  and  present  such  bold  masses  of  colour  that  the 
garden  may  be  seen  bright  with  fiowers  from  a  long  distance. 
Chrysanthemums  are  not  yet  in  full  bloom,  but  the  stalks  are 
full  of  buds,  and  these,  to  me  most  melancholy  flowers,  will 
soon  carry  on  the  succession  and  give  us  a  few  ragged  flowers 
as  long  as  the  frost  will  allow  them  to  bloom.  The  trees  here 
are  (October  2^^)  only  just  beginning  to  change  colour,  and 
pheasant  shooting  has  not  even  been  attempted.  There  ib  a 
great  amount  of  food  for  stock  in  oar  fields,  and  everything 
looks  as  if  we  should  have  a  long  and  fine  autunm  down  west. 
— Wtld  Savage. 


THE  ROSE  ELECTION. 

GABDEN  VARIBTIBa. 


AUTUMN  FLOWERS. 


This  autumn  we  have  had  the  only  fine  weather  that  we 
have  been  favoured  with  this  year.  October  has  been  a  dry 
month,  but  Roses  have  not  done  much  in  the  way  of  producing 
second  blooms.  It  is  true  I  have  not  a  large  collection,  but 
those  I  have  are  for  the  most  part  now  flowerless.  Baronne 
de  Rothschild  is  with  me  the  best  for  flowering  in  autumn, 
xind  La  France  comes  next.  The  Teas  this  year  have  not  as 
yet  bloomed  at  all.  Marie  Van  Houtte  used  to  flower  most 
profusely  late  in  the  autunm,  but  I  have  not  seen  a  bloom  this 
year  since  July. 

The  Gladioli  have  been  exceedingly  fine.  I  have  only  French 
varieties,  but  a  great  amateur  florist  who  called  here  said  he 
had  never  seen  finer  spikes.    Among  the  crimsons  and  scarlets 


At  least  with  this  portion  of  my  rosy  task  I  anticipated  but 
a  small  amount  of  difficulty.  I  fondly  imagined  that  I  shooJd 
find  that  even  if  the  men  were  numerous  the  opinions  would 
be  comparatively  unanimous.  Alas  I  alas  !  as  I  write  these 
lines,  with  only  a  portion  of  the  voting  papers  returned,  I 
have  nevertheless  already  tabulated  over  two  hundred  different 
Roses,  and  still  I  may  add,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song,  "They 
come,  they  come  1 " 

What  points,  it  may  be  asked  by  some,  are  necessary  for  a 
garden  Rose  to  be  considered  Al  7  There  are,  it  seems  to  me, 
two  great  essentials — vigour  of  constitution  and  abundance  of 
bloom,  and  if  this  abundance  of  bloom  can  be  spr^  over  a 
duration  of  time  so  much  the  more  is  the  value  of  the  varietj 
enhanced.  Some  of  the  summer  Roses  make  up,  it  appears  to 
me,  by  their  profusion  of  flowers  for  the  complete  absence  of 
bloom  in  the  later  months ;  but  I  think  the  result  proves  that 
but  few  of  the  other  voters  ag^ree  with  me,  or  the  position  of 
the  summer  Roses  would  be  higher ;  yet  few,  I  apprehend,  can 
have  seen  a  plant  of  Charles  Lawson,  for  instance,  coveriDg 
some  8  or  9  feet  square  of  a  widl,  the  luxuriant  foliage  inter- 
ppersed  with  a  hundred  blooms,  each  vieing  with  its  fellows, 
without  exclaiming  at  the  glory  of  the  sight,  and  allowing 
that  numbers  certainly  made  some  amends  for  the  short-lired 
pleasure. 

I  cannot  say  whether  this  peculiar  season — ^which,  whatever 
may  be  its  faults,  has  at  least  allowed  us  to  see  some  of  the 
blooms  of  our  favourites  in  great  beauty — ^has  altered  the 
character  of  some  of  our  Roses,  but  1  never  recollect  seeing  b 
bloom  out  on  a  Hybrid  Bourbon  Rose  late  in  September  before. 
but  two  or  three  days  ago  in  September  I  found  in  my  garden 
a  stray  bloom  on  a  plant  of  Madame  Barney. 

A  few  of  the  electors  appear  to  me  by  their  replies  to  hare 
considered  that  the  question  referred  rather  to  the  best  garden 
flowers  among  the  more  "  exhibition  "  Roses  ;  indeed,  one 
person  declined  to  vote  because  he  should  only  be  giving  the 
names  of  best-blooming  exhibition  varieties.  I  think  the 
qualities  necessary  in  a  garden  Rose  are  veiy  different ;  mJ 
though  on  starting  this  "garden  election"  I  felt  conrincctt 
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that  not  a  few  of  those  that  figured  amongst  the  highest 
seTCBty  would  also  be  returned  as  amongst  the  most  yalnable 
garden  flowers,  yet  at  the  same  time  I  felt  equally  certain  that 
the  shifting  of  position  would  he  considerable,  and  that  some 
unplaced  would  on  this  test  find  their  way  into  the  charmed 
ciztde.  I  can  well  understand  a  person  selecting  thirty  garden 
Roses  choosing  some  amongst  the  number  for  beauty  of  form, 
although  in  the  general  number  masses  of  bloom,  with  little 
consideration  for  beauty  of  outline,  would  probably  guide  our 
selection.  With  many  persons  variety  in  the  character  of  the 
Rose  would  also  have  a  certain  weight ;  to  such  persons  an 
attentive  consideration  of  Mr.  Cranston's  list  will  he  valuable, 
and  for  the  same  purpose  Messrs.  Ewing's  list  will  repay  atten- 
tion. These  two  lists  may  be  usefully  published  in  a  future 
number.  But  the  table  will  speak  for  itself,  and  it  may  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  some  of  our  readers.  The  two  classes  of  voters 
have  been  kept  distinct,  and  the  headings  of  the  columns  are 
the  same  as  those  of  last  week  (page  322). 


I 


No.       Name  of  Boae. 


Oift> 
iBcter.  Age. 


Baiaer. 


1    LaFnuDoe H.P.1868 

5  Gloire  de  Dijon    ....    T.  18»3 

3  John  Hopper    II.P.  1862 

4  DalEe  of  EdinboiiKh  .  H.P.  1808 

6  Joles  Marffottin H.P.  1863 

6  8ooT.de  la  Malmalion   B.  1843 

7  B*rDiie  de  RottLBchild  H.p.  1867 

8  Cbeshttnt  Hybrid    . .  H.T.  187S 
•    O^n^ralJaoqneminot  H.P.  1868 

10  Dopay  Jamaia H.P.  1868 

11  S^natoar  Yaiase  ....  H.P.  1830 
19    Alfred  Colomb H.P.  186ff 

15  Marq.  de  Gaitellane  .UJP.  1869 
14  ICadame  V.  Vexdler  .  H.P.  1868 
1ft    Marie  Baamann  ....  HP.  1868 

16  Charles  Lefebvre  ....  H.P.  1861 

17  Boale  de  Neif^e H JP.  1867 

1  Ferdinand  de  Leneps  U.P.  1869 
Maurice  Bemardin   .  HJP.  186L 
ExpoaitioQ  de  Brie  . .  H.P.  1865 
19    Prince  C.  de  Rohan . .  H.P.  1868 

SO    Flafaer  Holmes H  J>.  1866 

„  (  Bi]«r6nie  Verdler  ....  H.P.  1869 

'   t  Marie  Finger    H  J».  1878 

»    Celine  Forestfer  ....    N.    1868 

53  Beaaty  of  Waltham  .  HJP.  1863 

54  Marie  Van  Uontte  . .  T.  1871 
S6    Abel  Grand  H.P.  1865 

56  MartehalKiel N.   1864 

57  Anna  Alexieil H.P. 

58  MarieRady  H.P.  1865 

59  rhr.  Andry H^.  1864 

80    Sonyenier  d'un  Ami  .   T.    1846 

31    DeToniendis T.    1838 

8S  ( Mn.  Boaanqoet    ....    C.    1832 

33  (JBoronne  de  ^laynard  H.P.  1864 

34  Hom^ro T.    1869 

36    Gapitaine  Christy    . .  H.P.  1873 

36  PaolNeyron U.P.  1869 

37  ( Mad  de  CaDibac6res  .  U.P.  1864 

38  (Prin.U.  of  Cambridge  HJ'.  1866 
38    Madame  Falcot    ....    T.   1868 

40  Comtesae  de  Herenye  H.P.  1876 

41  Madame  Beiard    ....    T.   187S 

45  F^an^ots  Michelon  ..  H.P.  1871 

43  Coaped'H^b^    H.B. 

44  (  Mad.  C.  Joigneaox    .  U.P.  1861 

46  (  Victor  Verdicr H.P.  1869 

46  Annie  Wood U.P.  1866 

47  AimieVibcrt    X.   1828 

48  Common  Moss M. 

49  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas ....  H.P.  1876 

60  Margtt.  de  St.  Amaud  U.P.  1864 

61  Comtesae  d'Oxford  . .  U.P.  1870 

65  Louis  Van  Houtte  . .  H.P.  1869 

63    Etienne  Levet U.P.  1872 

H  (  CtanUie  Bemardin    .  H.P.  1866 

66  ( Belle  LyoiiiiaidC  ....  T.  1870 
66    Due  de  Wellington  . .  H.P.  1864 


Goillot  Ills. 
Jaootot  . . . 

Ward 

W.Paal&Son 
Margottin  .. 

Beloze 

Fernet  .... 
a.PaaI&Son 
Rooasel  .... 
Jamaiu  .... 
Galliot,  p^re 
T^Acharme  .. 
Fernet  .... 
B.  Verdier . . 
Baamann  .. 
Lacbarme  . . 
Lacharme  .. 
E.  YenUer 


".1 


Granger 
B.  Verdier 
E.  Verdier  . . 
Goillot  fils.  ( 
Lacharme  [ 
Andr6  Leroy 
W.  Faul .... 
Ducber  .... 
Dfunaizin  .. 

(Pradel.... 

(S.  Verdier. 

Fontaine    . . 
B.  Verdier . . 
B.  Dcfoag6re 
PoTster  ... 
Laff^y . . « >  • 
Lacharme  . 
Robert    ... 
Lacharme  . 
Levet  ..... 
Fontaine    . 
Paul  it  Son 
Goillot  flls. 
Lacharme  . 

Levet  

Levet  

LoiZay 

Liaband  (?) . 
Lacharme 
Verdier  . 
Vlbert... 


E.  Verdier . . 

Pannal 

Gaillot  p^re . 
Lacharme  . . 

Levet  

Gautreaa  .. 

Levet  

Granger .... 


Ama- 
teurs. 


A 
21 
20 
9 
7 
6 
6 
10 
7 
7 
6 
6 
8 
8 
S 
9 
10 
0 
1 
0 
0 

s 

1 

0 
0 
8 

s 

4 
2 


BC 

1  1 


I 

3*  Nnrae-  d 
^  rymen.  ■§ 

'a»b»c» 


2310 


0 
8 
6 
8 
4 
6 
6 
3 
6 
4 
4 
1 
11 
8 
0 
4 
6 
1 
0 
8 
6 
3 
0 
2 
8 
S 
4 


21 
21 
16 
18 
16 
17 
16 
12 
12 
16 
13 
18 
13 
12 
16 
11 

10 

10 

10 

11 
9 
6 
9 


10  0  0  10 


1 
0 
2 
8 
1 
3 
4 
2 
8 
3 
1 
1 
S 
2 
8 
1 
1 
0 
0 
3 
8 
1 
1 
0 
0 
3 
3 
2 
1 
2 


8 

8 
4 
8 
6 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
4 
3 
8 
8 
0 
1 
0 
8 
8 
6 
8 
0 
2 
2 
1 


11 
10 
8 
10 
6 
8 
6 
6 
9 
9 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
1 
6 


10  0  1 


0 

1 
1 

0 

1 
1 

0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


I 

84 

31 
29 
26 
24 
23 
88 
88 
21 
21 
81 
18 
18 
18 
17 
17 
16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

14 
14 
12 
12 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


6 
6 


Thirteen  other  Boses  obtained  five  votes,  twenty  were  men- 
tioned four  times,  twentj-siz  three  times,  two  votes  were  given 
to  thirty -six  other  candidates,  and,  to  complete  the  list,  eighty- 
one  obtained  honourable  mention  only  once  out  of  235  Roses 
named  altogether. 

The  first  return  I  received  from  a  well-known  contributor  to 
our  columns  C*  A.  C"),  and  be  said  he  anxiously  expected  the 
poll,  and  fully  anticipated  a  large  number  of  solitary  mentions. 
His  prophecy  is  correct.  I  confess  not  to  have  expected  any- 
thing approaching  the  number  of  Roses  to  have  been  named. 
Kow,  I  venture  to  say  that  had  I  asked  the  electors  to  name 


the  Rose  that  would  head  the  poll  they  would  not  have  named 
La  France,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  list  by  a  very  large 
majority.  Some  years  since  in  reply  to  my  question  (name  the 
best  Rose  in  cultivation  for  all  purposes)  the  verdict  was  un- 
hesitatingly in  favour  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  the  next  on  the 
list  was  Mar^chal  Niel.  I  believe  the  reply  would  be  the 
same  still.  How,  then,  arises  the  position  ?  From  examining 
the  returns  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  some  of  the  electors 
considered  Teas  inadmissible  ;  at  any  rate,  no  tea  aroma  can 
be  detected  in  their  selection.  I  felt,  however,  it  was  not  my 
duty  to  put  leading  questions  as  to  the  Roses,  as  the  question 
certainly  included  all  Roses. 

The  extraordinary  way  in  which  the  two  premier  Roses 
stand  out  is  most  curious,  as  the  lowest  of  these  has  thirty 
first-class  votes  ;  Duke  of  Edinbui^h,  the  third  highest  in  these 
votes,  can  only  muster  thirteen.  There  are  in  all  thirty-seven 
electors  (twenty-five  amateurs  and  twelve  nurserymen — nearly 
two  to  one),  but  the  leading  Rose  was  omitted  altogether  by 
three  electors,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  by  six!  Further,  one 
would  suppose  that  the  twentieth  Rose  on  the  list  would  have 
polled  at  least  half  the  highest  possible,  but,  on  the  contraiy, 
it  falls  far  short ;  indeed,  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  grand 
total  is  something  very  extraordinary.  Marshal  Niel,  it  will 
be  noticed,  has  but  eleven  votes,  but  then  they  are  all  first-class. 
Gapitaine  Ghristy,  though  having  nine  votes,  has  not  a  single 
nurseryman  to  say  a  go^  word  for  him. 

Altogether  I  personally  feel  that  this  "  garden  "  election  is 
not  a  success  as  to  our  having  arrived  at  the  thirty  best  garden 
Roses.  Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  say  this.  I  certainly  shall 
not  take  the  wind  out  of  "  Wyld  Savage's  "  sails,  and  say 
that  it  is  "a  mockery,  delusion, and  snare ; "  but  I  believe  that 
another  year  we  should  better  understand  what  we  are  aiming 
at.  Surely  we  need  in  garden  Roses  variety  of  form  ana 
colour,  and  the  specimens  we  would  like  in  our  gardens  need 
not  be  all  giants,  yet  until  we  arrive  at  forty-seven  we  do  not 
see  a  Rose  named  that  is  always  small.  So  again  No.  43, 
Goupe  d'H^b^  the  highest  of  the  summer  Roses,  with  a  grand 
total  of  eight  votes  out  of  thirty-seven,  shows  how  very  diffe- 
rently we  look  at  the  value  of  that  class  of  Rose  for  garden 
purposes. — Joseph  Hinton,  Warminster, 

P.S.— I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Laxton  for  the  following 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  poll  list  on  page  322,  which 
makes  it  almost  complete  : — No.  14,  Mdlle.  Marie  Finger,  raised 
by  Rambaux  and  sent  out  by  Lacharme.  No.  28,  Constantin 
FretiakoflE,  1877  ;  raiser,  Jamain.  No.  46,  Madame  G.  Luizet, 
1877  ;  Liabaud.  No.  48,  Madame  Welsh,  raised  by  Veuve  Ducher. 
This  Rose  I  have  seen  in  some  of  the  lists  classed  as  an  English 
Rose.  No.  53.  Souvenir  de  Madame  Pemet,  1877  (.').  raised  by 
Pemet.  No.  55,  Empress  of  India,  1874,  raised  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Laxton ;  and  No.  49,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  was  raised  by  Mr. 
R.  B.  Postan8.->J.  H. 


THE  TOMATO  DISEASE. 

Fob  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  cultivation  of  the  Tomato 
in  this  neighbourhood  in  the  open  air  has  become  an  impoesi- 
bUity.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  colour,  and  sometimes 
before,  the  haulm,  and  then  the  fruit,  is  attacked  by  a  disease 
which  seems  to  be  almost  identical  to  that  from  which  its 
cousin  german  the  Potato  suffers ;  and  during  my  visit  to  Fon- 
tainebleau  I  discovered  that  the  same  disease  had  attacked  the 
Tomato  there.  Knowing  how  laigely  it  is  used  iu  France  and 
how  very  much  more  popular  it  is  becoming  amongst  ourselves, 
moreover  how  wholesome  it  is,  it  seems  a  great  pity  that  this 
hindrance  to  its  cultivation  should  have  arisen.  I  am  afraid 
that,  like  the  Potato  disease,  there  is  no  prevention  and  also 
no  cure.  We  may  discover  resting  spores,  but  uule&s  we  cap 
devise  some  plan  of  destroying  them  I  do  not  see  that  practi- 
cally the  discovery  is  of  much  use. — D.,  Deal, 

Fuchsia  Riocartoni  at  Boubnemouth.— Seeing  in  the 
Journal  vf  Horticulture^  October  9th,  page  289,  some  account 
of  the  extraordinary  growth  and  luxuriance  of  Fuchsias  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight)  and  knowing  that  my  Fuchsia  Riccartoni  plants 
on  each  side  the  drive  to  my  house  are  the  admiration  and 
surprise  of  all  who  visit  me,  I  last  week  had  my  largest 
measured.  The  diameter  was  from  north  to  south  1 1  feet  6  inches, 
from  east  to  west  13  feet  2  inches  at  6  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  the  height  10  feet  6  inches.  Last  year  these  figures  would 
have  been  higher,  but  the  intense  frost  of  the  past  winter 
caught  some  of  the  top  and  outside  branches  and  obliged  me 
to  cut  quite  1  foot  from  the  height,  the  sides  also  were  cutback. 
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Had  all  these  plants  been  left  to  Nature  I  could  not  Tentuxe  to 
say  what  size  they  might  have  been  by  this.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  cut  all  my  Fuchsia  Kiccartoni  back  yery  much,  as 
they  had  trespassed  upon  the  drive,  and  space  wanted  for  other 
shrubs,  but  in  their  trimmed  and  shortened  state  I  am  glad 
to  report  them  in  testimony  of  the  fine  climate  we  enjoy  here. 
— ^A.  M.  C,  JSoumtmouth, 


FRUIT  CROPS  IN  ESKDALE. 

(hopes, — Our  Vine  borders  are  annually  top-dressed  with 
good  compost.  At  the  time  of  doing  this  last  winter  I  added 
a  good  quantity  of  lime,  slightly  forking  it  in.  with  the 
other  ingredients,  and  the  result  this  year  has  been  very  satis- 
factory ;  for  notwithstanding  the  heavy  rains  and  sunless 
weather  all  through  the  growing  season,  Black  Hamburghs 
never  coloured  better.  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  still  in  my  esti- 
mation a  fine  Grape  and  should  be  in  every  collection.  I 
have  it  grafted  on  the  Muscat.  Venn's  Muscat  is  a  very  pro- 
ductive good-flavoured  Grape,  and  succeeds  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh very  well  if  grown  in  the  same  house.  Madresfield  Court 
has  done  exceedingly  well  with  me,  and  as  I  have  recom- 
mended it  in  your  pages  before  I  beg  to  do  so  again,  confirm- 
ing all  I  have  said  in  its  favour.  We  have  only  one  Vine  of 
it,  which  has  been  fruited  heavily  every  season  since  the 
second  year  it  was  planted.  The  average  length  of  the  berries 
with  us  are  1^  inch,  and  several  of  these  exceed  If  inch  in 
length.  It  is  certainly  a  noble  Grape,  and  has  a  very  pleasant 
flavour.  With  many  growers  it  is  subject  to  crack  ;  to  pre- 
vent this  I  recommend  keeping  it  well  supplied  with  water 
and  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure  until  colouring  com- 
mences, when  water  may  be  withheld  and  a  drier  atmosphere 
maintained.  Such  is  my  treatment  of  this  Grape,  and  which  I 
find  to  answer  admirably. 

Peaches  and  Aeotarines. — Of  these  we  have  had  magnificent 
crops,  and  have  gathered  about  1400  fine  fruits  from  the  trees 
in  the  house.  Dagmar,  Royal  (George,  and  Noblesse  Peaches 
have  done  best.  The  first-named  was  planted  three  years  ago, 
and  has  proved  a  very  productive  fine-flavoured  Peach ;  it 
carried  a  good  crop  last  year,  and  this  season  it  carried 
120  splei^did  fruits.  I  recommend  this  variety  to  anyone  who 
is  contemplating  planting.  Due  de  Tello  (Dutilly's),  Violette 
Hfttive,  Pitmastoa  Orange,  and  Elruge  Nectarines  have  done 
best  with  me.  The  three  first  are  the  best  that  I  have  tried 
both  as  to  fruiting  and  other  qualities.  We  annually  top- 
dress  our  Peach  border  with  some  good  rich  compost  imme£- 
ittely  after  pruning  and  wasliing  the  houses,  never  allowing 
the  borders  to  become  cracked  or  dry  during  the  whole  season ; 
indeed,  I  generally  give  the  border  a  good  soaking  of  liquid 
manure  after  the  crops  are  gathered. 

Apples  trees  on  walls  are  bearing  a  better  crop  with  us  than 
they  have  for  the  last  two  years.  Pears  are  in  a  fair  quantity 
on  some  trees,  but  very  small,  and  many  of  them  I  fear  will  be 
worthless.  Raspberries  have  been  over  an  average  crop,  and 
bave  made  fine  strong  canes.  We  have  adopted  wire  trellises 
for  supports,  and  find  them  a  great  improvement ;  we  also 
mulch  the  beds  freely  with  short  grass  throughout  the  summer. 
I  may  add  that  the  Raspberries  have  been  grown  on  the  same 
ground  for  seventeen  years,  and  are  yielding  as  fine  crops  as 
ever.  Black  Currants  and  Gooseberries  have  been  abundant ; 
we  only  gathered  the  last  of  them  about  a  fortnight  ago.  Red 
Currants  have  also  been  plentiful ;  we  have  still  a  few  hanging 
on  the  bushes. 

Strawberry  plants  have  fruited  well,  indeed  we  have  not 
had  such  a  fine  crop  for  some  years.  Those  planted  last 
autumn  have  done  best,  excelling  the  old-established  plants 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  The  varieties  grown  are  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  Garibaldi.  James  Veitch,  President,  Dnke  of 
Edinburgh,  Due  de  Malakoflf,  and  Coratc  de  Paris. — James 
Dickson,  Arkletan, 


GARDEN  VERMIN. 

Sl'iigs, — The  best  remedy  against  slugs  are  ducks.  Brewers' 
grains  are  a  farce.  Turn  in  the  ducks  early  ;  keep  them  in 
during  the  daytime,  and  let  them  out  in  the  evenings. 

Scale. — The  best  remedy  is  methylated  spirit  laid  on  with  a 
brush.    It  is  the  late  Mr.  Rivers'  receipt. 

Red  Spider  afid  Mildew. — Place  some  naptha  in  water,  and 
cither  syringe,  or,  what  is  better,  sponge  the  trees.  Last  year 
my  fruit  trees  under  glass  were  badly  attacked  by  red  spider 
and  mildew.    As  the  winter  was  wet  I  set  my  men  to  sponge 


the  trees ;  consequently  this  year  I  have  not  seen  a  red  spider, 
nor  has  there  been  any  mildew.  I  had  the  house  painted  in 
winter. 

Snails, — These  in  winter  congregate  and  may  be  killed  easilj. 
They  get  in  large  numbers  under  Ivy  or  any  other  shelter. 
During  a  frost  is  the  time  to  catch  them. — W.  F.  Radcltffs. 


CLIMBERS. 


Fbom  the  climbers  round  my  own  bouse  there  is  a  constant 
succession  of  bloom.  On  the  south  side  an  immense  Magnolia 
grandiflora  is  this  year  loaded  with  bloom.  The  flowers  open 
well  too,  and  their  delicious  fragrance  fills  the  house.  They 
do  not  last  long  nor  travel  well,  though  some  of  mine  go  to  friends 
in  Scotland  m  the  weekly  hamper  wbich  makes  a  small  retain 
for  the  grouse  which  are  sent  down  from  time  to  time.  Next  to 
the  Magnolia  is  a  very  fine  yellow  Jasmine  (Jasminnm  reTolu- 
tum),  which  has  beautiful  foliage  and  pretty  yellow  flow^ 
but  tiaey  drop  too  easily,  and  their  scent  is  what  is  commonly 
called  "  faint,"  and  by  no  means  pleasing.  Beneath  the  Jas- 
mine a  sturdy  old  Myrtle  grew  for  many  a  year ;  it  is  now 
dead,  but  in  spring  a  fine  Everlasting  Pea  grows  up,  which 
is  speedily  covered  with  flowers,  and  then  almost  as  speedily 
swept  away  altogether.  Close  to  this  is  a  fine  young  plant 
of  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  which  is  doing  well,  and  if  the 
shoots  ripen  sufficiently  may  flower  in  the  winter.  Clematis 
Vesta  grows  by  its  side.  I  gave  three  times  as  much  for  it  as 
for  Miss  Bateman,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  real  dif- 
ference. If  anything  Miss  Bateman  has  the  advantage.  A  strong 
plant  of  Jasminnm  nudiflorum  comes  next — an  invaluable 
climber ;  its  long  sprays  covered  with  golden  flowers  at  Christ- 
mas are  most  precious.  By  the  side  of  this  and  amongst  it 
grows  Clematis  Jackmanni.  The  dark  purple  flowersare certainly 
nch  and  velvety,  but  the  recommendation  to  use  it  as  a  bedder 
seems  to  me  a  mistake.  The  flowers  are  late  in  coming,  and  do 
not  last  in  perfection  long.  It  ought  not  to  he  placed  where 
the  flowers  are  expected  to  make  a  show  the  whole  season.  A 
large  space  of  wall  is  covered  by  the  "beautiful  Trumpet  Floww, 
Bignonia  radicans.  This  plant  is  not  nearly  so  common  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  large  bunches  of  long  trumpet-shaped  flowers, 
coming  at  the  end  of  August,  are  a  great  addition  to  the  wall 
garden.  Nothing  attracts  so  much  attention,  and  few  people 
seem  to  know  it.  It  is  cut-in  quite  dose  every  autamn,  and 
the  flowers  come  at  the  end  of  the  long  summer  shoots.  It 
has  the  habit  of  what  the  poor  people  call  "  rasseling,"  so 
that  offshoots  may  be  found  coming  up  in  most  unexpected 
places  at  a  great  distance  from  the  parent,  hence  the  name 
radicans.  I  recommend  anyone  who  has  a  south  wall  for 
climbers  to  obtain  Bignonia  radicans,  and  they  will  enjoy aftera 
while  the  quantity  of  blossoms  which  they  will  have  from  it  m 
the  autumn  months. 

Underneath  this  Bignonia  and  sheltered  by  it  is  a  Climbmg 
Devoniensis,  sweetest  of  Roses,  with  a  perfume  which  np*^ 
else  can  equal.  It  does  not  grow  strong  as  it  would  in  the 
milder  climate  of  the  county  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
but  it  always  flowers,  and  lately  it  has  shown  a  disposition  to 
improve.  On  the  same  wall  Mar^chal  Niel  does  splendidly, 
but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  Rose  which  soon  exhaustsitseli 
by  flowering.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  again  have  from  it 
the  hundreds  of  blooms  which  once  adorned  its  great  thorny 
branches.  Clematis  montana,  allowed  to  take  its  own  way  to 
a  great  extent,  hangs  about  in  graceful  festoons. 

For  those  who  like  scented  flowers  few  plants  are  better 
than  the  Stauntonia  latifolia,  the  perfume  of  which  is  wiy 
strong.     It  is,  perhaps,  rather  delicate,  but  it  will  grow,  i 
believe,  on  any  south  wall.    There  is  a  curious  old  cburcn  « 
Ringmore,  near  the  sea  on  the  south  coast  of  Devon,  on,  uie 
south  wall  of  which  there  was,  and  probably  there  sUli  i^  a 
fine  plant  of  Solanum  crispum.    The  flower  is  very  l«e  ^ 
Potato,  showing  their  natural  aflSnity.    It  produces  an  wot- 
ordinary  quantity  of  blossoms,  and  is  certainly  a  v«f7  ^ 
ornament  to  the  churcb  when  it  is  in  flower.    It  is  a  P^^^ 
often  met  with,  but  one  easily  managed  after  it  has  once 
a  start    In  that  picturesque  churchyard  at  R»i^g™°'^  ?|^S 
gigantic  Fuchsias  and  many  other  flowering  plants  ana  mwj 
wiih  the  wide  expanse  of  blue  sea,  and  the  *^^*"^®Vj  ^nite 
vUlage  nestled  in  the  valley  below,  this  Solanum  seemea  q«u 
at  home.  ,3  „g-pj 

There  is  something  about  Cotoneaster  which  I  <^^^  gtgpg 
like.    Just  as  AucuImi  is  associated  with  the  ^^''^^^^  ,yith 
descending  to  the  kitchen,  so  Cotoneaster  is  **2^     t^g^ 
I  dusty  roads.    It  always  looks  as  if  it  had  been  suffering  u 
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a  recent  shower  of  March  dust.  The  berries  are  dull,  the 
flowers  mconspicaoas  ;  the  wh(^e  plant  looks  like  one  of  those 
things  which  haye  to  struggle  for  life.  It  is  not  uauoh  cared 
for,  no  one  gives  it  a  thou^t ;  nevertheless  there  it  is  with  its 
tough,  wiry,  leafy  sprajs  climbing  about  and  doing  well. 
Passion-flowers  might  be  much  more  common  than  they  are, 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  such  an  interesting  flower  should 
not  be  more  cultivated.  P.  ccerulea  is  almost  haray ,  though  such 
a  winter  aa  last  certainly  did  it  much  injmy.  It  has  rather  an 
untidy  appearance  unless  kept  strictly  in  order.  The  fruit  is 
curious^  and  some  years  very  abundant.  It  grows  in  quantities 
on  a  row  of  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the  south  side  of  Dublin, 
called  Pembroke  Road.  I  remember  many  years  ago  that 
those  houses  were  covered  with  the  fruit  of  the  Passi  flora 
casmlea,  and  presented  a  striking  appearance  on  that  account. 

If  the  comparatively  new  Yiiginian  Creeper,  Ampelopsis 
Teitchii,  only  grew  a  little  faster  it  would  be  an  invaluable 
climber  £or  places  where  no  nail  can  be  driven.  It  clings  and 
sticks^  fast  to  anything.  I  hope  in  time  to  get  it  to  cover  a 
new  iron  church  which  is  simply  hideous  in  its  naked  de- 
formity, but  clothed  with  this  Amp^opsis  might  look  quite 
pretty.— A  QLoncssxsBSHi&E  Pabson. 


WELLINGTONU  GIGANTEA. 

On  pftge  306  Mr.  Muir  inquires  if  it  is  usual  for  this  tree  to 
produce  clusters  of  two  dozen  or  more  cones.  It  is  very  com- 
mon with  many  trees  here,  and  particularly  near  the  tops,  but 
some  of  the  branches  lower  down  have  only  six  or  seven  in  a 
cluster.  The  cones  appear  very  persistent,  remaining  on  the 
trees  a  few  years  before  dropping  off ;  but  all  attempts  with 
me  as  yet  to  produce  young  plants  from  the  seed,  which  is 
not  unlike  that  of  Parsnips,  have  proved  futile.  Some  have 
been  sown  in  a  hotbed,  some  in  a  stove,  and  some  under  a 
hand  light  at  the  bate  of  a  north  wall.  One  seed  in  the  last 
sowing  germinated  and  the  plant  grew  about  oaa-eighth  of  an 
inch  above  ground,  but  died  in  a  few  days  after.  Some  seed 
that  I  have  taken  within  this  last  month  from  a  healthy  tree 
about  48  feet  high  I  have  sown  in  a  cool  greenhouse  for  trial. 
If  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  raise  plants  from  English-saved  seed  it  would  be 
worth  recording. 

A  few  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  highest  trees  were  measared 
a  tew  days  ago ;  the  taUest  was  53  feet  in  height,  girth  at  base 
10  feet  8  inches.  This  tree  lost  its  leader  some  years  ago,  or 
no  doubt  jt  would  have  been  a  few  feet  higher.  However, 
another  was  produced,  which  appeals  vigorous^  having  grown 
18  inches  since  this  time  last  year.  Another  tree,  61  feet 
6  inches  high,  has  a  girth  at  base  of  9  feet  6  inches ;  but  the 
tree  here  with  the  largest  girth,  11  feet  6  inches  at  base,  is  only 
about  30  feet  in  height,  although  raised  from  the  same  batch 
of  seedlings  as  the  two  above  mentioned.  They  are  growing 
in  a  loamy  soil  about  3  feet  deep,  with  a  stony  or  gravelly 
subsoil,  but  I  have  seen  them  thrive  well  on  a  clayey  subsoil 
that  IB  wen  drained ;  planting  them  in  a  poor  shallow  soil  I 
believe  is  nseless. 

There  can  be  no  quffltioii  but  that  this  tree  will  ev^toally 
make  a  fine  laudaoape  tree.  It  contrasts  well  with  the  Oak  and 
Spanish  Chestnut^  and  some  Wellingtonias  planted  with  young 
plantatioBs  of  the  above  wonld  in  years  to  come  make  quite  a 
featore  in  the  landscape — that  is,  provided  the  soil  was  suit- 
able. Their  pyramidal  tops  resemble  so  many  church  spiies, 
they  occupy  very  liUle  room  ;  and  as  it  is  likely  to  prove  one 
of  the  tallest  of  trees  its  effect  over  the  tops  of  Oaks  60,  70,  or 
80  feet  high  in  after  years  may  readily  be  imagined.  Some 
that  are  here^  averaging  45  feet  high,  towering  above  such 
plants  as  Laurels,  Hollies,  Tews^  Laburnums,  and  Evergreen 
Oaks  that  range  from  20  to  30  feet  in  height  have  a  very  good 
i4>pearance  from  a  distance.  As  a  timber  tree  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  much  value ;  two  or  three  tarees  30  feet  high 
that  we  have  cot  down  show  that  the  wood  is  very  soft  and 
coarse^ — ^A.  Habdiho,  Orton  Sail, 


wa7  were  cut  the  end  of  August  this  season,  and  a  few  fine 
heads  are  still  at  this  date  uncut.  Nitrate  of  soda  stirred  in 
with  the  soil  when  hoeing  is  very  beneficial. — James  Dicksok. 


Vbttch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowbb.— This  is  superior 
to  any  we  have  grown.  I  find  that  by  sowing  it  In  the  onen 
air  we  cannot  have  it  fit  for  cutting  in  this  locality  until  late 
in  September,  so  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have 
sown  a  sprinkling  of  seed  in  a  box  and  pricked  out  the  plants 
into  oth^  boxes,  growing  them  on  in  a  cool  house  until  we 
can  safely  plant  them  out.  By  this  means  we  have  them  a 
month  earner  than  those  sown  outside.    Some  treated  in  this 
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ENDCLIFFK  HALL, 

Sib  John  Brown's  residence,  is  situate  on  the  same  hillside 
as  Mr.  Mark  Firth's,  and  overlooks  the  same  beautiful  valley  ; 
but  at  Endcliffe  art  bcs  been  freely  exercised  in  the  ornament- 
ation of  the  grounds,  while  at  Oakbrook  Nature  has  bad  but  a 
modicum  of  ajssistance.  The  mansion  of  Bndcliffe  is  an  elabo- 
rate structure  replete  with  every  requisite  both  of  an  useful 
and  ornamental  nature  that  art  could  suggest  and  ci^>ital 
supply ;  and  the  appurtenances  and  the  surroundings  are 
singularly  complete  and  harmonious. 

The  sloping  nature  of  the  ground  in  front  of  the  rnansion 
suggested  the  ready  formation  of  ten'aced  and  panelled  gar- 
dens. These  were  designed  with  great  taste  by  Sir  John 
Brown,  and  the  work  was  executed  under  his  supervision.  In 
the  chief  flower  garden  shrubs,  flowers,  statuary,  and  marble 
vases  are  pleasiogiy  combined,  no  one  feature  unduly  pre- 
ponderating, and  the  whole  amply  relieved  by  lawns  and  Coni- 
fers, and  near  and  distant  tree-clad  hills  and  verdant  dales.  In 
the  flower  beds  dwarf  shrubs,  Conifers,  and  Heaths  have  per;- 
manent  positions  in  the  form  of  rings,  margins,  and  central 
groups  ;  flowers  being  planted  in  the  spaces  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  variegated  and  other  shrubs  taking  their  placea  in 
the  winter ;  thus  the  garden  is  attractive  at  idl  periods  of  the 
year. 

But,  perhaps,  the  extensive  and  well-arraiged  glasa  strmc- 
tures  constitute  the  most  instable  feature  of  the  gardens.  llMxe 
axe  twenty-two  houses,  some  of  them  very  large  and  lofty.,  and 
so  arranged  that  they  form  a  lengthy,  varied,  and  beautiful 
promenade — not  in  a  direct  line,  for  they  almost  encircle  a 
certain  part  of  the  garden  contiguous  to  the  mansion.  The 
central  block  is  very  imposing.  It  is  a  large  tropical  house 
with  two  wings.  The  chief  portion  is  35  feet  high,  in  tha 
centre  of  which  is  a  mound  or  large  raised  bed  in  which  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  &c.,  are  planted,  with  an  undergrowth  principally 
of  large-foliaged  Begonias,  with  fine  specimens  at  the  comers 
of  the  elegant  Fern  Asplenium  ferrulaceum.  The  effect  of 
this  arrangement  is  extremely  fine.  The  Palms  are  mlendid 
specimens  reaching  the  roof.  Seaforthia  elegans  is  rarelv  seen 
in  such  condition,  four  remarkable  clusters  of  flowers  and  fruit 
issuing  from  the  stem,  which  impart  to  thi»  noble  specimen  a 
truly  elegant  appearance.  The  seeds  falling  from  the  t^e  and 
settling  in  the  moist  crevices  of  the  rockery  germinate  freely, 
producing  numbers  of  young  plants.  Specimen  Liviatonias 
and  PhcBnix  dactylifera  are  almost  equally  fine  ;  specimens  of 
Dracaena  brasilieusia  are  12  feet  high  ;  and  a  species  o£  Bam* 
buea  has  produced  wonderful  growths.  At  the  north  sideol 
the  wings  raised  beds  have  also  been  formed  and  planted 
chiefly  with  Tree  Ferns,  the  ground  being  carpeted  with  Sela- 
ginellas,  Fittonias,  Tradescantias,  and  other  suitable  plants. 
The  Tree  Ferns  are  growing  luxuriantly,  and  the  entire  ar- 
rangement is  extremely  enjoyable.  In  one  of  these  structures 
Caryota  urens  is  fruiting,  as  also  is  a  vigorous  specimen  of 
Monstera  deliciosa ;  Astrocaryum  mexicanum  is  flowerii^,  and 
the  brightly  coloured  bracts  of  Musa  rosacea  contrast  effectively 
with  the  noble  foliage.  A  seedling  form  of  Blechnum  brasiliensa 
with  red-stemmed  fronds  is  conspicuous.  On  the  south  side 
are  many  specimen  stove  plants  of  exhibition  quality,  and.  ia 
a  large  plant  of  Platycerium  alcicorne  is  a  robin's  nest  in 
which  young  birds  wt^re  reared,  and  from  which  they  emerged 
in  safety.  All  the  specimens  in  this  fine  range  of  houses,  are  in 
the  highest  possible  condition,  and  the  free  and  natural  manner 
in  which  they  arc  disposed  enhances  their  beauty  considerably. 

Long  rauges  of  glass  are  devoted  to  Peaches,  some  of  the 
structures  having  rafters  22  feet  long.  The  trees  are  very  large, 
thinly  trained,  and  healthy,  and  produce  fruit  12  ozs.  in  weight. 
Vines  are  also  largely  grown  and  produce  very  heavy  crops. 
A  great  number  of  medium-sized  bunches  being  required,  Mr. 
Stephens  does  not  adopt  close-spur  pruning,  but  trains-in 
young  wood  thinly,  and  thus  ensures  crops  of  great  weight.  In 
most  of  the  vineries,  early  and  late,  Camellias  are  grown  and 
trained  to  the  back  walls,  and  in  some  instances  narrow  beds 
are  formed  at  the  back  of  the  inside  borders  nej.t  the  paths 
and  planted  with  Camellias.  Ihe  Vines  do  not  apparently 
suffer  in  the  least,  while  the  Camellias  grow  and  flower  with 
great  freedom — in  fact,  blooms  are  cut  in  profusion  from 
August  in  the  earliest  vineries,  to  June  in  the  late  houses. 
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Few  plants  can  be  cultivated  under  Vines  more  profitably  than 
Camellias,  and  in  few  places  are  they  better  so  grown  than  at 
Endcliffe  Hall. 

Houses  are  also  provided  for  plants,  including  Orchids.  The 
Orchid  house  is  glazed  with  rough  plate  glass  and  never  shaded, 
and  the  plants,  owing  to  the  growth  being  so  well  matured, 
flower  with  great  freedom ;  but  a  little  shading  at  times  would 
improve  the  foliage.  Several  Orchids  were  flowering,  including 
a  good  plant  of  Ly caste  Skinneri  alba.  The  Vanilla  was  also 
fruiting  freely  on  the  roof.  Of  the  ordinary  forcing  houses  it 
is  not  necessary  to  speak,  except  that  in  the  Strawberry  house 
Tomatoes  were  bearing  a  fine  crop,  an  excellent  lot  of  Straw- 
berries being  in  readiness  to  follow  at  the  proper  season. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  divided  from  the  public  road  by  iron 
jmllisading,  through  which  hundreds  of  "  Sheflielders  "  criticise 
the  crops,  which  with  the  general  neatness  of  the  enclosure 
will  bear  criticism,  as,  indeed,  will  every  portion  of  Sir  John 
Brown's  well-appointed  garden,  as  superior  culture  and  ex- 
cellent order  pervades  the  entire  establishment. 

RmiRDALE. 

Somewhat  lower  down  the  declivity  above  referred  to,  and 
nearer  Ranmoor  is  this,  the  residence  of  C.  H.  Firth,  Esq.,  a 
gentleman  who  evidently  cherishes  his  garden,  and  has  been 
fortunrite  in  securing  the  services  of  a  gardener  of  unquestion- 
able ability  in  Mr.  Abbott.  The  grounds  though  not  large  are 
of  diversified  aspect ;  the  lower  portion — the  bed  of  the  dale, 
through  which  a  tributary  of  the  river  Porter  rushes  im- 
petuously down  its  narrow  bed  under  a  canopy  of  foliage, 
being  wildly  picturesque.  It  was  this  wilderness  that  doubt- 
less suggested  the  name,  a  very  appropriate  one,  for  the  estate  ; 
and  it  is  this  dale,  too,  rich  in  alluvial  soil  and  the  decom- 
posed vegetation  of  ages,  that  yielded  the  compost  which,  with 
otherwise  skilful  culture,  produces  the  splendid  Grapes  for 
which  Riverdale  is  losally  famed  ;  justly  famed,  too,  for  better 
conditioned  Vines  and  finer  Grapes  are  rarely  seen  in  any 
garden.  The  vineries,  a  light  and  admirably  constructed  range, 
are  on  higher  ground,  and  it  must  have  been  a  work  of  no 
email  magnitude  wheeling  the  soil  for  the  borders  up  a  hill  so 
steep  and  so  long  :  yet  it  was  labour  wisely  incurred,  when  it 
is  found  that  the  average  weights  of  the  bunches  of  such  Grapes 
as  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court,  Golden  Queen,  and 
Mrs.  Pearson  is  each  year  5  to  6  lbs.,  and  of  Alicante  8  to  9  lbs., 
excellently  formed  firm  bunches  of  well-finished  fruit,  except 
as  to  one  variety,  Mrs.  Pearson,  which  unfortunately  rusts  just 
as  it  commences  ripening.  The  bunches  of  it  are  splendid, 
certainly  amongst  the  finest  that  have  ever  been  produced,  and 
the  fruit  is  of  superior  quality  and  flavour,  but  marred  in  ap- 
pearance by  the  rust.  Golden  Queen  is  fine  and  free  from 
rust,  but  not  quite  free  from  the  dark  stain  in  the  flesh  (for  it 
is  not  in  the  skin),  that  so  often  detracts  from  the  appearance 
of  this  Grape,  and  it  is  not  esteemed  nearly  so  highly  at  River- 
dale  for  flavour  as  is  Mrs.  Pearson.  Mr.  Abbott  has  detailed 
his  practice  in  a  paper  published  in  another  column,  which  is 
worth  reading,  as  he  is  undoubtedly  a  master  in  the  art  of 
Grape  culture,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  further  to  the 
subject  here. 

Equally  well  are  Peaches  and  Nectarines  grown  in  the  same 
range.  The  trees  are  manifestly  in  first-rate  condition,  and,  as 
I  was  informed  by  competent  judges,  invariably  produce  re- 
markable crops  of  fine  fruit.  At  right  angles  with  the  chief 
range,  and  connected  with  it,  are  span-roofed  houses  for  plants, 
also  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  Of  the  last-named  fruit  the 
remnant  of  the  crop  of  Riverdale  Green-flesh  was  hanging — a 
particularly  handsomely  netted  fruit  of  medium  size,  and 
esteemed  for  its  rich  flavour :  it  was  raised  by  Mr.  Abbott. 
A  small,  smooth,  egg-shaped  Tomato  of  firm  flesh  and  good 
quality,  also  raised  by  Mr.  Abbott,  was  producing  a  heavy  crop 
in  one  of  the  houses.  The  groimd  having  a  very  sharp  slope 
these  houses  are  erected  on  arches,  the  space  beneath  being 
utilised  for  Mushroom  houses,  root  stores,  tool  sheds,  &c., 
readily  entered  from  the  lower  ground — a  compact  and  excel- 
lent arrangement 

In  the  grounds  adjoining  a  number  of  moveable  frames, 
employed  for  protecting  the  Vine  border  in  winter,  were  occu- 
pied with  Cucumbers,  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  noticing 
two  varieties  that  are  considered  specially  adapted  for  this 
mode  of  culture — namely,  Kelway's  Prince  of  Wales  and  Myton 
Hall.  They  were  bearing  wonderful  crops.  The  former  is  of 
the  Telegraph  type,  and  excels  that  variety  for  frames,  but  is 
not  equal  to  it  for  cultivation  in  houses.  Myton  Hall  is  a 
very  dark  green  fruit  with  scarcely  any  neck  j  it  is  of  good 


size  and  very  prolific.  Although  not  widely  known,  it  is  con- 
sidered by  Sheffield  gardeners  one  of  the  most  useful  frame 
Cucumbers  in  cultivation.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  good  and 
apparently  quite  distinct. 

An  attractive  and  useful  mode  of  growing  Red  Currants  is 
also  noticeable.  The  trees  are  standards,  having  stems  from 
3  to  4  feet  high,  the  branches  forming  the  heads  being  trained 
at  regular  intervals  down  umbrella-shaped  wire  trellises  about 
3  feet  in  diameter.  The  thin  disposition  of  the  brai^chee,  which 
receive  all  the  light  and  air  possible,  not  only  induces  great 
fruitfulness,  but  the  crop  hangs  until  the  approach  of  winter, 
and  is  readily  protected  by  hexagon  netting,  which  is  thrown 
lightly  over  the  heads  and  secured  to  the  stems.  These  um- 
brella-shaped Currant  trees  growing  by  the  side  of  the  walk 
are  very  ornamental  and  convenient. 

A  new  and  excellent  kitchen  garden  has  been  made  at  some 
distance  from  the  house,  noteworthy  for  the  fine  rows  of  Peas 
in  full  bearing  in  October,  and  especially  a  new  variety  selected 
by  Mr.  Abbott  from  G.  F.  Wilson,  and  named  Hallamshire 
Hero.  As  grown  in  comparison  with  all  the  newer  and  more 
famed  varieties  in  commerce  this  new  Pea  held  its  own  most 
creditably.  It  was  growing  about  3 J  feet  high,  the  rows  being 
closely  covered  with  long  dark  green  scimetar-shaped  pods. 
It  bears  some  resemblance  to  Marvel,  but  surpasses  that  variety 
by  its  darker  colour,  more  sturdy  growth,  and  larger  pods.  It 
is  of  superior  quality  when  cooked,  and  is  the  only  Pea,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  that  has  defeated  Telegraph  in  single-dish 
competition,  both  the  varieties  being  represented  in  their  best 
condition. 

Although  the  gardens  at  Riverdale  are  not  extensive,  they 
are  as  well  worthy  of  inspection  as  some  establishments  of 
greater  size  and  wider  fame. — J.  W. 


GRAPES  WITHOUT  FIRE  HEAT. 

Here  in  North  Lancashire  we  are  accustomed  to  have  good 
crops  of  well-ripened  fruit  without  fire  heat.  My  greenhouse, 
26  feet  by  15  feet,  a  lean-to,  has  eight  Vines  in  front  pUmted 
in  outside  borders  three  years  ago.  This  season  I  hare  cut 
1  cwt.  of  good  well-coloured  Grapes,  a  portion  of  which  I  sent 
to  Covent  Garden  Market.  The  salesman  appends  to  the  sale 
note,  "  A  very  nice  lot." 

To  say  that  this  season  they  have  been  grown  entirely  with- 
out fire  heat  would  be  untrue,  but  I  may  state  that  veiy  little 
coal  has  been  used — not  more  than  10  to  15  cwt.  This  may 
seem  very  little,  but  I  must  add  that  I  sent  this  spring  for  a 
cartload  of  tanner's  spent  bark,  which  can  be  purchased  here 
for  1«.  a  load,  with  which  I  ** bank-up"  the  fire,  and  it  is 
wonderful  what  a  saving  it  effects  in  the  fuel.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  I  should  have  had  the  Grapes  ripe  without  fire 
heat,  only  they  would  have  been  a  little  later.  I  commenced 
cutting  early  in  September.  The  varieties  I  planted  are  Black 
Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  and  Lady  Downe  s. — J.  A. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES.— No.  10. 

As  this  season  has  been  so  unfavourable  in  many  cases  the 
plants  will  be  late  in  rooting,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
pots  of  the  smallest  size  to  root  the  layers  in.  Those  plants 
which  may  not  be  rooted  by  the  first  week  in  November  &ould 
be  planted  closely  in  a  bed  under  glass.  After  a  week  or  two, 
if  the  weather  is  mild,  most  of  them  will  be  rooted ;  they  can 
then  be  potted  off  in  the  ordinary  way.  Those  that  may  not 
be  rooted  can  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bed  until  spring  and 
then  planted  out.  Of  course  it  will  be  necessary  to  lift  the 
plants  carefully  so  as  not  to  break  any  of  the  rootlets. 

Now  is  the  time  to  obtain  any  varieties  that  may  be  required. 
In  all  cases  try  to  procure  strong  plants.  Take  care  not  to 
let  the  soil  in  the  pots  become  saturated  with  water,  as,  should 
frost  set  in  or  dull  weather  occur,  the  plants  in  many  cases 
will  perish,  or  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  become  cankered. 
After  watering  see  that  the  foliage  is  dry  before  closing  the 
frames.  Old  plants  may  have  the  lights  propped  up  so  that  a 
current  of  air  may  pass  in  amongst  the  pots.  Planting  in  beds 
may  be  continued  to  the  middle  of  November  provided  the 
weather  and  the  ground  are  suitable  for  that  purpose ;  after  that 
time  planting  should  be  deferred  till  the  latter  end  of  February 
or  early  March.  All  late  plants  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  fronts.  To  prevent  this  place  them  firmly  in  the  ground 
and  use  a  few  hooked  sticks  pressed  into  the  soil,  allowing 
the  hooks  to  press  on  the  lower  leaves  so  as  to  keep  them  in 
position.    Seedlings  will  require  examining  frequently  if  in  the 
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open  to  prevent  the  rarages  of  sings,  and  if  the  plants  are  in 
frames  aphides  should  be  looked  after.  The  best  insecticide  is 
<7ishar8t  compound,  which  I  use  in  the  proportion  of  2  ozs.  to  a 
^llon  of  water.  I  give  the  plants  infested  with  aphides  a  good 
syringing  overhead  with  the  mixture,  allowing  it  to  dry  on 
them.  In  a  few  days  if  the  insects  are  all  gone  the  plants  may 
t)e  syrmged  with  clean  water. 

Having  seen  most  of  the  best  varieties  I  give  my  selection 
which  I  intend  to  grow,  giving  precedence  to  the  new  varieties. 

miliam  Spoor. — ^A  scarlet  bizarre  of  the  finest  quality; 
^will  in  my  opinion  take  a  first  rank.  It  is  from  Dreadnought 
'Crossed  by  Mars.  It  was  raised  and  is  being  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Adams  of  Swalwell  near  Gateshead. 

I>r.  Abercromhie. — Was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  at 
the  Kational  Society's  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington.  A  fine 
heavy  red-edged  Picotee,  very  distinct  in  colour. 

Baranesg  Burdett  CoutU, — A  medium-edged  purple  with 
fine  broad  petals.  It  is  a  great  addition  to  its  class.  It  also 
was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  Both  the  latter  varieties 
will  be  sent  out  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Of  older  varieties  the  following  list  in  my  estimation  con- 
tains all  or  nearly  aU  the  varieties  worth  growing. 

Scarlet  Bizarres. — Admiral  Curzon,  Dreadnought,  Garibaldi, 
Xord  Napier,  Mars,  Mercury,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  True  Briton. 

Crimson  Bizarres. — Albion's  Pride,  Captain  Stott,  Eccentric 
-Jack,  Graceless  Tom,  Jenny  Lind,  John  Simonite,  J.  D.  Hextall, 
Harland,  Lord  Milton,  Lord  Raglan,  Marshal  Ney,  William 
Murray,  Bifleman,  Lamplighter,  Bev.  Geo,  Budrick,  Unex- 
j)ected,  and  Warrior. 

Pink  and  Purple  Bizarres. — Falconbridge,  Fanny,  James 
Taylor,  Sarah  Payne,  and  Satisfaction. 

Purple  Flakes.— Br.  Foster,  Earl  of  Stamford,  Juno,  James 
Douglas,  Lord  Derby,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  Premier,  Squire 
Jleynell,  and  Sporting  Lass. 

Scarlet  Flakes. — ^Annihilator,  Clipper,  James  Cheetham,  Dan 
<Todfrey  (Holmes),  John  Bayley,  Hluminator,  Mr.  Battersby, 
.and  Sportsman. 

Rose  Flakes.— Cns\A'gdX\i,  E.  S.  Dodwell,  James  Merry- 
weather,  John  Keet,  James  Carter,  Mary  Ann,  Maid  of  Athens, 
Jf rs.  Dodwell,  Bose  of  Stapleford,  Sibyl,  and  William  Carrick. 

^COT^ES.— Red-edged.— ^TxmQtX/^,  Clara,  Countess  of  Wilton, 
Forrester,  J.  B.  Bryant,  John  Smith,  Lord  Yalentia,  Mrs. 
Small,  Mrs.  Fuller,  Mrs.  Bower,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Morna,  Master 
Korman,  Princess  of  Wales,  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer,  Thos.  William, 
"WiUiam  Summers,  and  Violet  Douglas. 

Purple-edged. — Alliance,  Ann  Lord,  Alice,  Chanticleer, 
Cynthia,  Ganymede,  Her  Majesty,  Isabella,  Jessie,  John  DeLa- 
-force,  Mary,  Minnie,  Mrs.  Douglas,  Mrs.  Niven,  Mrs.  Summers, 
Norfolk  Beauty,  Nymph,  Picco,  Prima  Donna,  Silvia,  and 
2erlina. 

R>ose  and  Scarlet-edged. — Charles  Adams,  Edith  Dombrain, 
Sstelle,  Ethel,  Fanny  Helen,  Juliana,  Lady  Louisa,  Miss 
Homer,  Miss  Lee,  Mrs.  Love,  Mrs.  Payne,  Miss  Wood,  Morning 
fitar,  Mrs.  Adams,  Mrs.  Allcroft,  Mrs.  Nicholls,  Mrs.  Lord, 
Obadiah,  Boyal  Visit,  Teresa,  and  Victoria. — George  Budd. 


always  shall,  water  and  syringe  until  the  very  time  of  cut- 
ting the  frait.  When  this  system  of  culture  is  practised  aU 
that  is  necessary  for  securing  highly  flavoured  fruit  is  to  sever 
it  from  the  plants  as  soon  as  it  has  fairly  commenced  ripening, 
and  place  it  on  a  warm  dry  shelf  in  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two 
to  finish,  and  then,  the  variety  being  good,  it  will  satisfy  most 
good  judges  of  Melons. 

But  to  achieve  success  the  plan  must  be  carried  out  intelli- 
gently, and  heat  must  be  afforded  in  proportion  to  the  water 
given.  With  much  moisture  and  the  low  temperature  of  many 
dung  frames  during  a  cold  summer  such  frequent  and  con- 
tinuous watering  is  not  applicable.  Neither  must  the  plants 
be  crowded  at  one  time  and  excessively  pruned  at  another ; 
but  the  growths  should  be  thin  from  the  fii*st,  and  daily  pinch- 
ing with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  laterals  not  wanted 
should  prevent  the  necessity  of  pruning  with  the  knife.  Stout 
good  foliage  is  then  produced  that  will  not  scorch  unless 
neglected,  and  that  is  not  likely  to  be  devoured  by  red  spider. 
No  foliage  is  more  liable  to  injury  by  rough  handling  than 
that  of  Melons  ;  and  if  it  withers,  by  whatever  cause,  before 
the  fruit  commences  ripening,  high  quality  and  superior  flavour 
are  out  of  the  question. 

It  were  well  if  the  subject  of  Melon  culture  were  pondered 
over  during  the  approaching  winter,  for  it  is  questionable  if, 
with  all  the  numerous  varieties  that  are  ever  coming  to  the 
front,  Melons  now,  as  a  rule,  are  better  than  they  were  thirty 
years  ago  ;  but  they  ought  to  be,  or  where  is  our  vaunted  pro- 
gress?— ^A  NOBTHEBN  GABDENEB. 


HELON  CULTURE— THE  DRYING-OFF  PROCESS. 

NoTWiTHSTAiTOiNG  the  eighteen  years'  experience  of  Mr. 
Pettigrew  in  watering  Melons  until  the  fruit  is  ready  for 
cutting;  and  the  successful  results  of  that  practice,  there  will 
probably  be  several  cultivators  who  will  not  accept  the  sound- 
ness of  the  system  detailed  on  page  801.  I  am  not  one  of 
^em.  It  is  considerably  more  than  eighteen  years  since  I 
liad  the  pleasure  of  securing  prizes  for  Melons  at  every  im- 
^portant  London  fruit  show  at  which  I  competed,  and  the 
plants  were  watered  carefully,  yet  regularly,  until  the  very 
day  on  which  the  fraits  were  cut.  At  no  time  were  the  pits 
^and  frames  saturated,  but  sufficient  water  was  given  to  the 
roots  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy  growing  stote,  and  the 
atmosphere  always  sufficiently  moist  that,  with  syringing,  kept 
4he  foliage  quite  free  from  red  spider ;  the  leaves  in  fact  were 
as  fresh  and  green  when  the  fruit  was  ripe  as  at  any  period 
■of  growth. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  have  excellent  second  crops  of 
Melons  from  early  plants  when  that  generous  system  of  culture 
is  adopted,  and  I  could  never  cut  fruit  of  such  high  quality,  as 
J  have  oft^  tried,  by  adopting  the  drying-off  process.  A  some- 
what lessened  supply  of  water  than  usual  when  the  fruit  is 
about  changing  will  not  do  harm  provided — and  this  is  very 
important—the  foliage  is  perfectly  clean  and  healthy ;  but 
father  than  have  .fla^d  foliage  and  red  spider  I  would,  and 


NOTES  ON  USEFUL  STOVE  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

The  Eucharis  amazonica  grandiflora  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful of  stove  plants  either  for  the  decoration  of  rooms  or  for 
cutting.  It  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  with  a  good  stock  of 
plants  it  may  be  had  in  flower  all  the  year  round.  When 
plants  become  large  and  root-bound  they  should  be  turned  out 
of  their  pots,  divided  and  repotted.  The  soil  should  consist  of 
very  fibry  loam  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  pigeons' 
eggs,  to  which  should  be  added  a  good  sprinkling  of  sheep 
droppings,  equal  parts  of  fresh  rough  leaf  soil,  and  half-inch 
charcoal  with  a  dash  of  sand.  When  draining  our  pots  we  place 
a  large  oyster  shell  over  the  hole  with  four  or  five  others  round 
it,  on  which  is  placed  a  mixture  of  half -inch  charcoal  and 

E>t8herds  to  the  deptii  of  about  2  inches,  over  this  is  placed  a 
yer  of  thin  fibry  pieces  of  turf.  The  plants  should  not  be 
potted  firmly.  When  the  process  of  potting  is  finished  each 
leaf  should  be  supported  by  a  stick  until  the  plants  are  estab- 
lished.   Potting  may  be  performed  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

They  delight  in  a  free  use  of  the  syringe  at  any  time,  even  when 
at  rest.  When  a  few  fresh  leaves  have  been  made  and  matured 
the  plants  may  be  moved  to  a  shady  comer  in  a  cool  vinery, 
where  they  should  remain  for  five  or  six  weeks,  syringing 
them  twice  daily  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  above  time  if  again  placed  in  moist  heat  they  will 
throw  up  flower  spikes,  and  weak  liquid  manure  may  then 
be  supplied  wiUi  advantage.  When  out  of  flower  the  plants 
must  remain  in  moist  heat  until  they  have  matured  a  few  new 
leaves,  when  they  may  be  moved  to  their  cool  resting  place 
again  and  introduced  to  the  heat  when  required  to  flower. 
They  are  improved  by  being  placed  in  a  shady  quarter  out  of 
doors  in  summer  during  ttieir  resting  i)eriod,  for  when  so  treated 
they  produce  much  flner  blooms  and  in  greater  numbers.  Our 
plants  flower  three  times  a  year— July,  November,  and  April ; 
out  with  a  greater  number  of  plants  and  more  space  at 
command  we  could  easily  have  them  in  flower  every  month  in 
the  year.  We  have  only  Eucharis  grandiflora  and  E.  Candida 
in  our  collection.  E.  Candida  only  differs  from  E.  grandiflora 
Id  the  foliage  being  rounder  and  smaller,  the  flower  trusses  are 
also  more  compact. 

Plants  which  may  by  over-watering  or  some  other  misman- 
agement have  become  unhealthy  should  be  turned  out  and  the 
soil  shaken  from  the  roots.  The  plants  should  then  be  washed 
in  tepid  water,  both  bulbs  and  foliage,  sprinkling  the  roots 
well  with  silver  sand  ;  then  if  repotted  in  the  compost  pre- 
viously recommended,  placed  in  a  moist  atmosphere  and  ayringed 
freely  they  will  soon  revive. — H.  Elliott, 


BOTANICAL  ORTHOGRAPHY, 

The  question  of  spelling  the  names  of  species  and  varieties 
with  capital  initial  letters  has  been  raised  in  the  review  on 
my  notes  on  LUies,  page  328,  and  referred  to  as  by  no  means 
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general  or  desirftble.  I  staould  lilE»  1X>  hear  tlie  opiinoD  of' 
other  jddges  on  this  point  I  was  nn  entomologist  before  I 
knew  aoj^hing  of  borticnltme ;  and  in  the  acceotiMited  list  of 
British  Jjepidopteni  published  by  the  Bntomologioal  Societies 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  I  find  capital  letters  used  for  both 
species  and  yarietieSjaiid  I  prefer  thM  mode  as  the  simplest. 

In  the  other  "  usual "  mode  the  genus  is  spelt  with  a  capital 
and  the  specific  name  with  a  small  initial  letter,  except  where 
the  word  is  derired  ^ro  a  proper  name  ;  and  herein  I  thiolc 
liestl»  element  of  confnsion.  Bither  all  the  specific  names 
and  those  of  rarietfes  shonld  be  spelt  with  a  small  initial  letter, 
or  all  with  capitals.  The  present  mode,  in  my  opinion,  fosters 
confnsion  between  generic  and  specific  names  whei«  spelt  with 
capitals. — Albxakdeb  Wallm;b,  CoUyhester, 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Crbybahtbevums  ABomn)  LoNDOif  are  getmnXLy  late 
this  year,  consequently  we  find  that  the  Kingston  and  Sniv 
biton  and  the  Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Soeieties  hare  fbund 
it  necessary  to  postpone  their  Shows,  the  last  named  from 
the  13th  to  the  21st,  and  the  former  from  Uie  20th  to  the 
27th  of  Norember.  That  there  will  be  some  good  blooms 
cannot  be  d6abted,  but  we  fear  from  the  want  of  smshine 
the  wood  is  not  stifflbicntly  ripened  for  laige  and  neat  bloomg. 
The  Japanese  varfisties,  which  are  now  as  nnmerons  as  in- 
curved, will  be  generally  fine,  as  they  can  be  grown  with 
stronger  and  more  succulent  wood  without  displaying  any 
coarseness  of  petal,  which  is  a  great  blemish  in  an  in- 
curved flower.  We  also  find  that  in  places  where  the  plants 
were  potted  early  and  gitjwn  luxuriantly  through  the  early 
part  of  the  summer,  that  they  are  later  tbaa  thoee  that  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  32-siEe  pots  until  the  wood  became 
hard.  The  early  shows  aroand  Londoa  will,  we  fear,  be  found 
wanting  in  quantity,  while  before  the  last  takes  place  many 
varieties  vHU  be  past  their  best.  Those  exhibitions  occurring 
from  the  18th  to  the  2Snd  will  be  the  best. 

The  members  of  the  Ltvbbpool  HoBncni/TtTBAL 

Association  recently  held  their  first  meeting  of  the  season 
far  the  purpose  of  reading  and  discussing  practicai  essays 
relating  to  gardening.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  the 
first  paper  was  supplied  l^  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Bardney, 
on  ventilating  vineries.  The  paper  was  an  interesting  one. 
The  essayist  pointed  out  the  caution  that  was  necessary  in 
admitting  air  to  Vines  when  subject  to  very  eariy  forcing  and 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  derclocRnent,  while  on  the  other 
hand  abundance  of  air  was  requisite  in  the  production  of  firsN 
class  Grapes,  without  which  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  good 
colour  and  finish.  Before  reading  the  essay  Mr.  Bardney 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  allowing  under  cardeners  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  Society's  meetings.  Their  case  bad 
not  been  considered  by  the  memben  of  the  Association :  it  was 
resolved  that  their  admission  should  be  considered  at  the  first 
general  meeting.  Several  members  took  an  active  part  in  the 
discussion,  and  the  meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Bardney,  and  to  Mr.  Faulkner  the  President  of  the 
Association. 

Wb  have  a  grand  old  hardy  plant  in  Lobelia  cabdi- 

KALiSy  which  produces  at  this  time  of  the  year  large  panicles 
of  bright  scarlet  lowers ;  but  there  is  a  g^reat  variation  in  the 
coloration  of  the  flowers  on  dlfEerent  plants — ^some  are  deep 
cardinal  red.  Whatever  i»  the  shade  of  colour  they  are  well 
worth  growing.  It  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  from 
the  United  States  since  1629. 

— ^-  In  the  great  ftimily  Composite  the  really  omamental 
species  are  oompara^vely  few.  Here  and.there)  however,  in 
the  family  we  have  perfect  floral  b^iuties*  Take,  for  instance, 
Senecio  PULCHEB  when  in  full  flower,  and  you  would  hardly 
imagine  it  to  be  a  congener  of  the  common  Groundsel.  It  is 
of  recent  introdnction,  and  is  a  grand  addition  to  oiu>'lx«der 
plants,  as  it  is  quite  hardy.  The  lai^ge  leathery  leaves-  are 
omamental,  but  tiie  flower  spikes  rise  about  2  feet  high  and  are 
topped  with  several  flowers,  which  are  quite  3  inches  aoross, 
with  the  ray  florets  of  a-  pui^ish-magenta  colonr  and  iM^y 
developed,  and  the  central  florets  yellow  and  not  very 
conspicuous.  We  have  frequently  seen  it  this  year  with  the 
foliage  attacked  by  a  species  of  fungus,  which  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  prevalence  of  wet. 

Akotheb  very  handsome  little  Composite  is  Nbja 

GBAciLis,  and  nearly  hardy.  The  foliage  is  very  slender  and 
Grass-like,  of  a  deep  green  colour ;  while  the  flowers,  which 


are  about  an  inefa  acmt  asi  produced  in  great  piefesioQ 
throughout  the  summer  months,  only  cease  when  the  fnst 
comes.  They  are  of  a  blight  golden  yellow  colonr,  which 
contrasts  beaatifally  with  the  foliage.  It  growa-  weQ  cm  a 
roolcery  or  in  a  wam  border,  and  suf^ient  stoek  is  very  easily 
procured^  as  the  cuttings  strike  veiy  freely,  so  a»  to  keep  a 
few  plants  through  the  winter  sheltered  in  a  oeld  fnuneor 
coolhoase. 

A  VISIT  to  the  MSLBOtneffB  NobsbBT  at  Aneriey^ 

which  is-  so  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Wills'  manager  Mr.  Baus^ 
is  never  devoid  of  interest.     There  is  always  sometlring  to 
admire,  and  were  there  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  collections 
of  handsome  Dracsenas  and  Crotons  a  visitor  would  be  amplv 
rewarded.  The  healthy  vigorous  appearance  of  the  general  stock 
of  plants  is  highly  satisfoctory  and  creditable.    Among  many 
other  excellent  plants  the  following  especially  attracted  oar 
attention  during  a  recent  visit.    Cureuma  Roscoeana  is  a  pretty 
ally  of  the  turmeric-yieldingC.  longa :  the  flowers  are  of  a  yellow- 
ish tinge,  and  are  borne  on  a  stout  round  spike  of  imbrfcatol 
scoop-like  orange-red  bracts.    The  plant  owes  ids  attractirenev 
to  the  bracts,  which  retain  their  colour  long  after  the  flowen 
have  faded.    The  leaves  are  broadly  lanceolato  and  grac^oUy 
drooping.    Ftaxifraga  Fortunei  tricolor  resembles  in  fbnn  and 
habit  the  well-known  S.  sarmentosa,  but  the  leaves  are  prettily 
variegated  with  white  and  pink,  the  colonr  being  mudi  brigfater 
in  the  young  pendulous  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  are  retica- 
latod  with  a  rosy  pink.    Rivina  laevis  variegata  has  variegated 
foliage,  with  wtdch  the  long  racemes  of  scarlet  berries  conttsst 
most  pleasingly.    Dioscorea  mosaica  has  broad  ovate  leaves ;  the 
upper  surface  is  dark  green  marked  transversely  with  smidl 
bars  of  white,  whUe  the  under  surface  is  of  a  rich  dark  porple 
tint.    It  is  dwarf  in  habit,  and  an  excellent  plant  for  the  stoye. 
Of  the  numerous  Ferns  grown  there  the  new  Adiantnm  Bansei 
at  once  attracte  notice  owing  to  its  distinct  and  elegant  ap- 
pearance ;  Gymnogramma  Fearcei  has  graceful  and  exqaUitely 
divided   fironds ;  and  Onychium  auratum  is  nearly  equally 
omamental. 

Trb  highly  attractive  Bbgonia  Mabtiaita  ia  now  in 

excellent  condition  at  Chiswick,  bearing  numbers  of  its  large 
bright  pink  flowers.  This  fine  species  is  one  of  the  tuberous- 
rooted  section,  and  a  native  of  Mexico.  It  succeeds  under  similar 
treatment  to  allied  species  and  varieties,  the  temperatare  of 
an  intermediate  house  being  best  suited  to  its  reqniicinents.- 
A  number  of  seedling  Begonias  are  also  growing  in  the  same 
house  as  the  above,  and  among  them  are  several  of  conaidemble 
merit  as  regards  Ihe  size,  substance,  and  colours  of  the  flowers. 

Onb  of  the  best  plants  for  decorative  purposes  during 

winter  is  the  old  Salvia  splendens^  the  bright  scarlet  flowect 
and  bracte  of  which  impart  quite  a  gay  appearance  to  a  gieea- 
bouse  or  conservatory  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  doU 
season.  It  succeeds  best  and  makes  finer  specimens  when 
planted  out  during  summer  than  if  grown  in  pots  all  thioogh 
the  year. 

A  COMlksponBBKT  "H.  T."  writes  that  he  has  had  a 

sad  lesson  this  year  in  regard  to  turning  Cyclamens  out  of 
their  pots  during  the  summer.  He  always  turned  the  plants 
out  in  the  open  hoMlan  during  previotta  years  and  with  good 
effeot)  but  this  year  most  of  them  have  lost  all  their  roots  fron 
the  excessive  wet,  and  several  large  corms  have  decayed  th^ 
bore  last  year  nearly  three  hundred  flowers  at  one  tim^^  and. 
moat  of  the  larger  conns  are  much  injured. 

That  very  peculiar  OrehidCTO2iocHEsWAB0CBWRSi^ 

which  Mr.  Boll  exhibited  at  the  hMt  meeting  of  the  RotiI 
Horticultural  Society,  iaan  admirable  instance  of  the  pheso» 
menon  termed  dimorphtsm.  The  flowere,  as  described  in  oiir 
report,  are  of  two  very  distinct  forms  ;  the  small  one  jwjdooing 
pollinia  freely,  but  is  apparently  defective  in  the  omy,  whils 
the  large  flowers  appear  to  possess  perfect  ovaries,  the  polliais 
being  either  absent  or  deficient  in  fertilising  propertiea.  Iti^ 
thus  probable  that  the  pollinia  of  the  small  form  ^1^ 
insect  aid  be  conveyed  to  the  stigma  in  the  large  form,  fertui- 
sation  being  effected  as  in  monceciouB  plants. 

There  was  recently  an  excellent  display  of  tOV^ 

PELAROONiUMBin  ouc  of  thehouses  at  Chiswick,  several  of  we 
varieties  being  of  great  merit.  The  most  noticeable  ""^^ 
following :— A.  P.  Barron  (George),  vigorous  habit,  flowar  W 
large,  bright  scarlet  with  small  white  eye  ;  truss  ^-.^f"^ 
Etna  has  a  compact  truss  of  fine  scarlet  flowere  with  white  ej^ 
John  Gibbons,  rich  glowing  scarlet,  fiowers  and  tmss  \x^ 
Louis,  fine  amaranth  with  a  scarlet  tinge  in  the  upper  pea»» 
Mrs.  Wright^  excellent  pink,  neat  flower  and  traaB,npperpe»» 
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white  at  the  base.  Lizsie  Brooks,  a  saperb  flower,  fine  in  out- 
line, dark  salmon  scarlet  with  white  eye ;  full  truss.  Lad  j 
Sheffield,  deep  pink,  upper  petals  white  at  the  base  ;  truss  large. 
The  last  fire  admirable  varieties  were  raised  by  Mr.  Pearson. 
The  best  doubles  were  Wonderful,  good  scarlet ;  Mrs.  Trevor 
Clarke,  fine  white ;  Charles  Schwind  (Pearson)  extremely  good, 
hearing  enormous  trusses  of  intensely  deep  scarlet  flowers.  The 
'effect  of  such  a  combination  of  bright  colours  and  profusion  of 
flowers  was  remarkably  good. 

At  the  Bristol  Autumn  Show  of  ChzTMathemttms, 


plants,  and  fruit,  upwards  of  thirty  special  prizes  are  offered 
hy  supporters  of  the  Society.  The  silver  Knightian  medal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  also  ^iven  for  the 
beet  grown  plant  of  ChryBaDthemom  ia  any  ^kas,  and  the 
hronxe  medal  for  the  best  three  bunches  of  Grapes  on  any 
etand. 

We  find  that  by  the  agricultural   returns   recently 

published,  that  Obchabds  ts  Gbeat  Bbitaik  continue  to  in- 
•crease  in  extent,  occupying  now  175,000  acres  as  compared  with 
165,000  acres  in  1878.  Market  gardens  have  also  increased, 
and  in  many  places  the  collectors  report  that  the  demand  for 
fresh  vegetables  for  the  neighbouring  towns  and  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  railways  for  bringing  produce  to  London  have 
led  many  formers  to  devote  a  small  portion  of  their  land  to 
T^getables  and  bush  fruits. 

Mb.  Babbnst  describes  Eclipsb  Cauliflower  as 

a  very  useful  variety,  and  will  as  it  becomes  well  known 
commend  itself  to  the  majority  of  growers.  It  does  well  in 
early  summer  and  turns  in  quickly.  It  is  veiy  dwarf  and 
consequently  takes  up  but  little  room,  and  produces  splendid 
heads,  which  are  remarkably  white.  The  last  batch  of  it  are 
now  producing  fine  heads.  It  contains  but  few  leaves  and  is 
not  well  adapted  for  protecting  itself  against  frost 

AMONathe  numerous  foreign  fruits  whJeh  are  imported 

into  this  country  PaMiORAKATBS  appear  to  be  particularly 
abundant  in  London  at  the  present  time.  The  Myrtaceous 
tree,  Ponica  granatom,  which  produces  this  zatber  pleasant 
fruit,  grows  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  it  is 
also  cultivated  in  the  coimtries  of  that  region,  and  from  thence 
cur  principal  supplies  are  obtained. 

^ — ^  Mb.  James  Burden  succeeds  Mr.  Innes  as  gardener  to 
'Sir  William  Field,  Bakenham,  Englefield  Green,  near  Staines  ; 
and  Mr.  Edward  George,  Ballinasloe,  has  been  appointed 
gardener  to  T.  W.  Boord,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Ockenden,  Cuckfield. 

The  beds  of    China  Boses  at  Gunnersbuxy   Park 

have  been  very  bright  this  season  owing  to  the  immense  num- 
ber of  flowers  the  plants  have  borne.  The  flowers  until  lately 
were  plentiful,  and  will  continue  to  expand  untU  the  frost 
checks  them.  Mr.  Roberts  finds  the  buds  very  useful  for 
bouquets,  6cc. 

With  regard  to  the  observations  about  Earthing  up 

Potatoes  by  "Amateur,"  on  page  822,  **A  Surrey  Physi- 
<IIAN  "  writes  as  follows : — **  Certain  rows  that  were  earthed  up, 
and  certain  others  of  the  same  variety  not  earthed  but  otherwise 
similarly  treated  and  planted  side  by  side,  were  both  equally 
fxroductive ;  therefore  there  may  be  certain  circumstances  in 
which,  so  far  as  amount  of  produce  is  concerned,  earthing*up 
is  superfluous,  and  from  the  results  of  his  esperience  it  is 
probable  that  **  Amateur  "  is  of  a  similar  opinion.  I  am  glad 
«l8o  to  inform  '^Amateur"  that  the  Magnum  Bonum  Potatoes 
I  have  grown  are  excellent  in  quality." 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  how  valuable  the 

pretty  variegated  Ophioglossum  spicatum  is  for  table  and 
room  decoration.  When  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  little  heat 
the  foliage  assumes  a  more  upright  character  than  is  generally 
-seen,  and  as  it  then  gracefully  arches  the  plants  are  extremely 
attractive.  The  narrow  leaves  are  clearly  margined  with  white, 
And  being  smooth  and  persistent  endure  the  dry  air  of  rooms 
for  a  considerable  time  without  being  injured.  Well-grown 
plants  are  equally  useful  for  tbe  margins  of  greenhouses  and 
conservatories.  When  flowering  the  purple  Grape  Hyacinth-like 
epike  contraste  effectively  with  the  white  foliage  ;  but  whether 
in  or  out  of  flower  tbe  plant  is  very  useful  for  decorative 
purposes.  As  testimony  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  this 
Ophioglossum  we  recently  observed  a  bateh  oi  plante  in  Messrs. 
Yeitoh's  nursery,  a  great  portion  of  which  were  labelled  "  sold." 
Tisitors  have  seen,  admired,  and  purchased  them. 

In  the  same  nursery  the  Pitcher  Plants  are  highly 

worthy  of  note  and  inspection.    They  have  never  been  finer 


than  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  for  some  time  longer  they 
will  continue  fresh.  There  are  thousands  of  pitehers  depend- 
ing from  the  roof,  producing  an  effect  altogeUier  unique  and 
probably  unequalled.  Tbe  pitchers  throughout  are  extremely 
fine,  all  the  best  speciesand  varieties  being  represented.  Especi- 
ally noticeable  are  some  excellent  forms  of  Nepenthes  Raffles- 
iana,  the  richer  and  darker  N.  Hookeriana,  with  the  distinct 
and  valuable  hybrids  N.  hybrida  maculata,  N.  Chelsoni,  and 
several  others.  Young  plants  are  being  raised  by  thousands 
to  meet  the  great  demand  for  these  novel  and  beautiful 
plants  whioh,  unlike  some  others,  appear  to  be  always  in 
fashion. 

• The  Orchids  in  and  out  of  flower  cannot  be 

passed  in  silence.  Foremost  to  arrest  attention  is  the  grand 
Cattleya  exoniensis,  one  of  Mr.  Dominy*s  most  successful 
achievemente  in  hybridisation.  Although  the  fiowers  are  not 
so  large  as  those  produced  by  another  plant  last  year,  yet  the 
great  number  on  the  specimen  and  the  remarkable  combination 
of  chaste  and  gorgeous  colours  command  general  admiration. 
The  beautiful  Cattleya  labiata  is  flowering  now,  also  the  finely 
marked  and  very  bright  Odontoglossum  Londesboroughanum. 
A  fine  spike  of  Saccolabium  Blumei  majus  arreste  attention, 
and  several  other  Orchids  contribute  to  the  display.  Of  the 
plante  not  flowering  the  great  bateh  of  Phalsenopsids  imported 
only  ten  weeks  ago  are  not  only  esteblished,  tut  many  of  them 
are  producing  flower  spikes.  A  number  of  plante  imported  at 
the  same  time  of  Angrsecum  sesquipedale  are  similarly  well 
esteblished.  The  plants  are  in  very  small  pote,  or  rather  toler- 
ably deep  saucers,  and  from  these  small  receptecles  fleshy  roote 
ars  issuing  on  all  sides.  The  smaller  the  pote  in  which 
Orchids  are  placed  the  better  the  plante  appear  to  thrive.  It 
is  wonderful  to  see  the  fine  healthy  growths  produced  by  Den- 
drobiums  in  saucers  from  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  Mr. 
Dominy  has  long  been  impressed  in  favour  of  small  pote  for 
Orchids,  and  each  year's  experience  convinces  more  fully  of 
the  soundness  of  his  convictions  on  the  point. 

— ^  In  few  gardens  of  moderate  extent  is  a  more  select 
collection  of  Orchids  to  be  seen  than  at  TheFirs,  Sydenham, 
the  residence  of  C.  Dorman,  Esq.  Mr.  Coningsby,  the  gardener 
there,  is  a  young  man  of  great  intelligence,  and  takes  more 
than  an  ordinary  interest  in  his  profession,  and  he  is  fortunate 
in  possessing  an  enthusiastic  and  liberal  employer.  Four  houses 
are  devoted  to  Orchids,  which  include  most  of  the  best  species 
and  varieties,  as  well  as  some  of  considerable  rarity  and  a  few 
importetions  which  have  not  yet  flowered.  On  the  occasion 
of  our  visit  there  was  quite  a  good  show  of  flowers,  much  better 
than  could  be  expected  at  this  time  of  year.  The  Oncidiums 
were  in  fine  condition  and  great  variety,  the  most  noticeable 
being  O.  varicosum,  O.  cuci^latum,  O.  omithorhynchum,  the 
beautiful  O.  dasytyle,  and  O.  incurvum.  Lslias  were  also 
flowering  freely,  and  Cattleyas,  such  as  C.  Loddigesii  and 
C.  exoniensis,  were  attractive.  The  remarkable  Masdevallia 
chimsera  was  bearing  several  flowers  with  their  curiously 
marked  hairy  long-teiled  sepals,  and  another  distinct  species 
of  Masdevallia  was  flowering — viz.,  the  yellow  M.  Davisii,  a 
native  of  Peru.  The  handsome  Zygopetelum  maxiUare  was 
bright  with  ite  pretty  flowers,  the  blue  labellums  of  which  are 
so  conspicuous.  The  attractive  Colax  jugosuswas  also  bearing 
several  flowers,  the  sepals  being  of  a  creamy  tint,  petals  white 
striped  with  purple,  and  the  labellum  is  white  dotted  and 
barred  with  rich  purple.  But  Orchids  are  not  the  only  plante 
that  are  well  represented  and  well  grown  at  The  Firs,  for  the 
collection  of  Crotons  is  extremely  fine,  and  includes  all  the 
newest  and  best  varieties.  In  the  stove  is  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  Nepenthes  Rafflesiana  bearing  twenty-two  large  and  well- 
coloured  pitehers. 


WINTER  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

A  finer  example  of  the  excellent  effect  that  is  producible 
during  winter  by  the  tasteful  employment  of  Conifers  and 
small  variegated  and  other  shrubs  was  perhaps  never  seen  than 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  On 
that  occasion  the  vestibule  at  the  entrance  of  the  gardens  in 
Kxbibition  Road  was  completely  filled  in  the  most  artistic 
manner  by  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  Sc  Son  of  the  Royal  Vineyard 
Nurseries,  Hammersmith,  who  were  worthily  awarded  a  gold 
medal  for  the  magnitude  and  excellence  of  the  display.  The 
shrubs,  &c.,  were  arranged  in  various  designs,  one  of  which  we 
submit.  The  plan  (fig.  37)  combines  simplicity  with  elegance, 
and  is  sniteble  for  a  large  or  sntfll  place,  according  to  t&  size 
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and  number  of  plants  employed.  It  is  engrayed  on  a  scale  of  1  inch 
to  the  foot.  The  following  shrubs  were  employed  in  furnishing 
the  design,  which  was  greatly  admired  by  all  visitors  :— 


Fig.  87. 

1,  Bdging :  ISxumymaa  radlcanB  ya- 

riegatoB. 
S,  Ground  rSaonymusmicrophyllus. 
8,  Euonymns  latifolins  elegans. 
4,  PyTBinid :  Retlnospora  eriooides. 


0,  CnpreasiiB  Lawaoniaiui  argentetti 

6,  Cupreseiu  Lawsoniana  Intea. 

7,  Boxofl  nana  yariegata. 

8,  EuonymcuB  anreus,elegantiwdmii8. 


Too-much -ALIKE  Roses. — I  am  now  sending  out,  as  sug- 
gested by  "  Oxonian,"  circulars  to  Rose  exhibitors  with  the 


following  queries — 1,  What  Roses  do  you  consider  too  mncb 
alike  to  be  exhibited  on  the  same  stand  ?  2,  If  so  exhibited 
ought  the  stand  to  be  disqualified  7  3,  If  not,  what  amonnt  of 
bad  marks  should  be  given  for  their  presence  ?  As  I  haye  said^ 
I  fear  there  will  be  difficulties,  not  only  because  some  growers 
see  differences  where  others  do  not ;  but  that,  even  snpposing^ 
that  they  are  allowed  to  be  similar,  it  would  make  &  great 
difference  whether  they  were  shown  in  stands,  say  of  seyentj- 
two,  or  twelve.  In  the  former  case  they  could  hardly  hiing  so 
much  discredit  to  the  stand  as  in  the  latter. — D.,  Deal, 


VALLOTA  PURPUREA  CULTURE. 

As  many  fail  in  the  cultivation  of  the  above  beantifol 
autumn  decorative  plant,  and  as  a  successful  grower  o(  it  for 
several  years,  I  will  detail  the  mode  of  cidtnre  adopted. 
Having  a  few  plants  to  start  with,  examine  the  pots  to  see 
if  the  drainage  is  perfect  or  if  the  plants  require  a  shift  into 
laiger  pots.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  shake  out  some  of  the  dd 
soil  and  repot  the  plants  in  pots  a  size  larger,  employing  a 
compost  of  light  sandy  loam  with  about  one-sixth  of  well- 
decomposed  cowdung ;  well  drain  the  pots,  pot  moderatelj 
firm,  and  place  the  plants  in  a  cold  pit.  Keep  them  dose  tat 
a  few  days  till  they  have  produced  new  roots,  gradually  giving 
more  air  until  they  are  removed  to  a  cool  greenhouse  or  yineir 
for  the  winter,  where  all  the  attention  they  will  require  wiu 
be  to  see  that  they  do  not  become  dry  nor  receive  too  mncb 
water. 

By  this  mode  of  treatment  they  nvill  preserve  the  foliage 
green  all  the  winter.  As  the  season  advances  more  water  wH 
be  required,  and  it  may  be  applied  lil)erally  if  the  drainage  is 
perfect.  A  cool  vinery  is  the  best  place  for  them,  where  thej 
may  remain  until  the  middle  of  June  ;  after  that  they  may  be 
placed  out  of  doors  on  the  east  side  of  a  wall  or  hedge  or  'm 
any  partly  shaded  position,  and  a  d.ight  sprinkling  over  the 
foliage  in  the  aft^oon  is  beneficial  to  them.  Abont  the 
middle  of  August  remove  them  to  a  more  sunny  situation,  and 
supply  liquid  manure  at  each  alternate  watering.  I  have 
found  a  weak  solution  of  guano  and  soot  suit  them  the  best. 
By  the  beginning  of  September  they  will  show  signs  of  flower- 
ing. On  the  blossoms  beginning  to  open  they  will  require 
placing  under  cover,  as  the  wet  injures  the  flowers. 

The  foregoing  method  is  especially  adapted  for  single  balbs^ 
but  if  large  masses  are  desired  the  same  method  may  be 
adopted.  The  most  desirable  and  readiest  method  to  obtain 
large  masses  is  to  place  about  nine  bulbs  in  a  10-inch  pot. 
The  Vallota  is  readily  propagated  hy  ofEsets  or  by  seed ;  the 
first  mode  is  the  quickest--J.  G. 

WEASELS  DESTROYING  THRUSHES  AND 

BLACKBIRDS. 

To  preserve  small  fruits  from  the  birds  many  expedients 
have  been  resorted  to  with  only  partial  success.  Souers  answer 
only  for  a  time ;  nets,  of  course,  exclude  the  birds ;  bat  so 
many  persons  in  gardens  busy  themselves  with  bush  fruits 
that,  though  the  nets  are  readily  lifted,  they  are  not  as  care- 
fully  readjusted,  and  any  displacement  is  soon  taken  advan* 
tage  of  by  the  birds. 

Our  plantations  of  bush  fruit  were  covered  with  nets  small 
enough  in  the  mesh  to  exclude  birds,  but  for  reasons  aboT& 
given  thrushes  and  blackbirds  found  their  way  inside  and  were 
evidently  quite  at  home  when  weasels  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  Nothing  ever  made  the  depredators  so  anxions  of 
escape  from  the  plantation  as  one  of  these  smart  little  animals- 
It  is  generally  considered  that  weasels  follow  their  prey  by 
scent,  which  may  hold  good  when  they  pursue  animals,  bat 
that  they  act  by  sight  I  had  recent  demonstration.  A  blacks 
bird  was  turning  up  the  ground  with  its  beak  near  a  batch  of 
Cauliflower  plants.  I  stood  watching  the  bird,  when  with  a 
bound  of  about  a  yard  a  weasel  darted  from  the  shelter  of  the 
Cauliflowers  and  seized  it.  I  afterwards  found  that  the  teem 
of  the  weasel  had  penetrated  the  brain  at  the  back  of  the  hod. 

I  have  seen  the  weasels  dragging  mice  about  to  their  holff» 
In  a  nest  of  young  rats  the  weasers  entrance  is  soon  followed 
by  a  fearful  squealing,  the  whole  lot  falling  quickly  be°^ 
the  teeth  of  the  weasel.  Though  a  weasel  will  bring  a  rabbit 
to  earth  with  much  dexterity  and  not  scruple  to  attack  a  hare, 
yet  I  have  no  proof  that  the  animal  will  attack  adult  tbxs* 
The  weasel,  however,  preys  on  moles,  not  infrequently  b«DR 
taken  in  traps  in  their  runs.  Weasds,  jiotwithstanding  their 
vermin-destroying  propensities,  are  not  saffe  ammals  to  en- 
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and  j  laige  and  produced  in  profusioa,  the  peUls  possesfliDg  great 

I  eobstnacc,  and  being  of  an  extremely  bright  yellow  colour. 

The  ahowy  hue  of  the  flowets  is  further  heightened  by  contnwt 

I  with  the  dark  green  BhioiaK  leayes.     The  anneied  figure, 

,..,,,,  I  which  repreaenta  a  specimen  we  receiied  from  Mr.  Moorman, 

plant  18  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moat  attiac-  j  conveys  a  good   idea  of  the  appearance   of  the  indiTidual 

''"  *"''  ^or  I  flowers,  but  the  cymes  are  Qsualfj  considerably  larger,  each 


HYPERICUM  OBLONGIFOLIUM. 


all  is  BO  doll,  it 


when    producing  a  dozen  oi 


e  Aowera,  which  tesemble  at  a  short 


The  tpecies  is  a  native  of  Korth  India,  where,  on  Ihe  Hima- 
layaa,  it  ia  found  at  elevations  varying  from  6  to  12,000  feet 
abDvo  sea  level,  and  is  therefore  perfectly  bardy  in  this  country. 
The  botanical  traveller,  Mr.  W.  I^bb,  collected  specimens  on 
bills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Muffloc^  and  Aesam,  and  by  him 
it  was  introduced  to  Mesars.  Veitch  k  Sons'  Dureeries  at  Exeter 
and  Chelsea,  and  it  has  for  some  time  been  flowering  freely  in 
the  Coombe  Wood  Kureeries  of  tbat  firm,  producing  a  most 
cheeifnl  effect  amidst  the  surrounding  greenery. 

EUPATORIUM  ODORATUM. 

Orb  of  the  many  nsefol  winter  and  spring-flowering  plants 

ia  the  above.    Coming  in  as  it  does  at  a  time  when  flowers, 

and  espedally  white  flowers,  are  in  gicat  demand  rendeiB  it 


the  more  valuable.  Considering  itseasy  cultureandotbergood 
qualities  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  it  is  not  more  extensireiy 
grown.  PlaaU  after  flowering  should  be  pruned  and  placed  in 
a  vinery  to  start  them  into  growth,  in  arder  to  obtain  cuttings, 
which  succeed  with  the  same  treatment  given  to  Fuchaia*  in 
their  earlier  stages  of  culture.  After  the  cuttings  are  well 
rooted  they  should  be  placed  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  employing 
good  loam  and  sand.  The;  muat  be  pinched  back  freqnently 
to  prevent  their  becoming  leggy.  The  next  shift  may  be  into 
6-ioch  pots,  which  will  be  large  enough  to  flower  them  in  the 
first  year.  They  should  be  grown  in  a  temperature  of  56°  till 
the  middle  of  May,  and  afterwards  gradually  hardened  oS,  and 
when  all  danger  of  Erost  is  past  they  should  be  plunged  out  of 
doors  in  a  sheltered  position,  but  fully  exposed  to  tlie  sun.  In 
October  the  plants  may  be  taken  under  cover,  and  by  the  end 
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of  November  they  will  commence  flowering.  Old  plants  come 
into  flower  the  earliest,  so  that  a  saccession  of  flowers  may  be 
had  till  April  or  May.  It  is  a  useful  plant  to  cut  from,  the 
flowers  lasting  a  long  time  after  being  cut,  and  for  the  decora- 
tion of  halls  and  rooms  the  plants  stand  well.  Its  sweet  per- 
fume, somewhat  resembling  that  of  honey,  and  its  beautiful 
dark  g^reen  foliage  adds  an  additional  charm  to  the  plants. 
— Jambb  Sktbme,  EUergreen,  KendaL 


THE  TWEED  VINEYARDS,  CLOVENFORDS. 

In  consideration  of  the  importance  of  Grape-growing,  and 
tdso  the  fact  that  there  is  no  part  of  a  gardener's  skill  that 
is  more  valued,  a  few  notes  on  the  above  Vineyards,  the 
property  of  Messrs.  NV.  Thomson  &  Sons,  may  be  acceptable  to 
the  readers  of  the  Journal.  Grape-glowing  privately  and  com- 
mercially are  two  entirely  different  matters.  It  must  be  satis- 
factory to  know  that  Mr.  Thomson  has  been  successful  in  the 
work  that  he  was  so  admittedly  competent  to  undertake.  The 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  Vineyards  may  be  certified  by 
the  fact  that  the  demand  for  the  produce  is  not  only  conti- 
nental, but  some  of  the  principal  Courts  of  Europe  are  supplied 
with  fruit  by  Mr.  Thomson. 

Those  Vineyards  are  upwards  of  3  acres  in  extent,  the  whole 
of  which  are  nearly  covered  with  glass.  The  houses  are  princi- 
pally span-roofed  ;  most  of  them  are  200  feet  long  by  24  broad. 
They  are  all  well  supplied  with  hot-water  pipes,  which  are 
evenly  distributed  over  the  surface.  Mr.  Thomson  finds  it 
Absolutely  necessary  to  provide  plenty  of  heating  surface  especi- 
ally for  span-roofs,  and  he  finds  the  plan  economical  in  the 
ond,  for  a  considerably  less  quantity  of  fuel  is  necessary  than 
where  the  piping  is  limited.  The  boilers  are  of  the  saddle  and 
cruciform  shape,  by  Meiklejohn,  and  perform  their  work  satis- 
factorily. 

The  first  house  we  entered  contained  all  Lady  Downe's,  bear- 
ing fine  market  bunches  of  from  2  to  3  Its.  weight,  evenly 
distributed  over  the  house,  large  in  berry  and  just  finiahing 
colouring.  Another  house  at  right  angles  to  the  one  indicated, 
of  the  same  dimensions,  contained  excellent  examples  of  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ;  the  latter  being  in  excel- 
lent condition,  perfectly  free  from  spot,  and  well  finlBhed. 
Mr.  Thomson  finds  it  for  market  purposes  an  excellent  summer 
Orape.  As  a  predecessor  to  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  it  is  a 
great  favourite.  He  also  emphatically  declares  that  ordinary 
Hamburgh  treatment  is  sufficient  to  inaure  success,  and  all 
nostrums  such  as  grafting  it  on  other  stocks  he  does  not  find 
at  all  necessary. 

Another  span-roofed  house  contained  magnificent  bunches, 
principally  of  Black  Alicante  and  Gros  Colman ;  this  latter 
was  very  fine,  its  large  round  berries  so  well  developed  re- 
minded us  of  Plums,  and  some  of  the  leaves  measured  16  inches 
across.  This  variety,  Mr.  Thomson  finds,  does  best  on  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  stock,  and  is  invaluable  for  market  pur- 
poses ,*  for  the  month  of  January  he  much  prefers  it  to  Bar- 
barossa.  The  Vines  are  generally  planted  6  feet  apart,  and  two 
rods  trained  from  every  Vine.  The  practice  of  stopping  to  one 
or  two  eyes  above  each  bunch  is  not  rigidly  followed,  neither 
are  they  allowed  to  ramble  at  considerable  distanceii,  A  happy 
mean  is  evidently  followed  with  excellent  results. 

Mr.  Thomson  still  follows  the  practice  of  watering  at  the 
|)eriods  of  starting  the  Vines,  again  when  the  Grapes  com- 
mence swelling,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  each  time 
giving  very  copious  supplies,  and  the  borders  inside  and  out 
are  mulched  3  or  4  inches  thick  with  fresh  cowdung.  Also 
every  year  the  inside  and  outside  borders  receive  alternately 
a  dressing  of  quicklime,  which  is  found  of  great  value.  The 
glass  used  is  21-oz.,  the  panes  being  about  15  inches  broad  and 
2  feet  long.^  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  that  in  four 
of  the  vineries  35  tons  of  glass  were  used. 

We  passed  through  several  other  houses  of  the  same  size  as 
those  described  containing  nearly  the  same  varieties,  one 
Muscat  house  being  exceptionally  fine.  Muscats  in  their  second 
year  had  made  very  fine  rods,  and  were  bearing  about  three 
bunches  to  each  rod.  This  being  for  a  late  house  contained  an 
extra  quantity  of  piping,  about  2000  feet,  or  nearly  half  a  mile. 
Another  contained  Muscats  and  the  Duke.  A  number  of  viLrie- 
ties  Mr.  Thomson  does  not  grow,  but  only  such  as  he  finds  to 
I)ay  for  marketing.  Early  Grapes  are  not  now  attempted, 
neither  are  Pines  nor  Vines  for  planting.  Grapes  being  the 
speciality. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
«plendid  collection  of   Orchids  that  are  in  perfect  health. 


They  are  not  grown  for  commercial  purposes,  but  more  for  &e 
love  the  proprietors  possess  for  them.  In  the  East  India  house 
we  noted  Vanda  tricolor  and  V.  suavis  very  good,  with  leaTes  to 
the  pot's  edge  ;  also  Lselia  purpurata  and  L.  anceps.  Cypri. 
pediums  are  also  well  represented  by  such  as  Hookeri,  Hani- 
sonianum,  and  villosum.    Cattleyas  were  also  numerous. 

A  number  of  small  span-roofed  houses  for  the  forcing  of 
flowers  are  also  worthy  of  mention.  Nothing  but  the  best  of 
everything  is  grown  for  market  purposes.  In  one  of  the  stores 
we  observed  Dipladenia  boliviensis  was  growing  extensively  ag 
a  stove  climber,  the  fiowers  of  which  are  invaluable  for  wreaths 
or  bouquets.  Stephanotises  were  also  rampant,  and  Gaidenias 
planted  out  were  yielding  choice  flowers.  In  the  cooler  frames 
the  white  Wallflower  Stock  was  predominant,  being  found  so 
useful  for  the  winter.  Great  quantities  of  Pelargoniums  aie 
grown  at  all  times  of  the  year.  For  winter  blooming  Mr. 
Thomson  speaks  highly  of  Master  Christine,  Vesuvius,  and 
Wonderful ;  and  amongst  double  pinks,  Madame  Thibant  is  a 
deserved  &vourite. 

The  neighbourhood  is  alto  interesting  to  the  visitor,  where  he 
can  at  leisure  inspect  some  of  the  magnificent  rugged  Scotch 
scenery,  wild  and  majestic  as  it  is,  the  stupendous  hills  rising  in 
some  instances  almost  i)erpendicularly  from  the  foot  of  theiiTer 
Tweed,  and  sinking  as  suddenly  into  deep  abysses ;  andamonggt 
the  mountain  herbage  the  sheep  are  scarcely  visible,  wlule 
here  and  there  are  irregular  plantations  of  Pines  which  add 
diversity  to  the  scene.  Ashby  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  late 
General  Sir  James  Russell,  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote 
some  of  his  most  thrilling  novels,  Melrose  Abbey,  Abbotsford 
and  other  places  of  historic  interest  abound  in  the  neighbour* 
hood.  No  gemnne  gardener  who  visits  Clovenfords  can  fail  to 
receive  a  courteous  and  genial  welcome  from  the  proprietor  and 
his  sons,  and  he  will  leave  the  place  as  I  did  with  ^  food  for 
reflection."— B.  Cowan. 


THE   WEATHER. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  American  once  resident  in  England  was 
accustomed  to  remark,  in  the  pleasant  way  in  which  relations 
talk  of  each  other,  "  that  the  one  thing  the  English  did  not 
boast  about  was  the  one  thing  they  had  to  boast  of,  and  that 
was  the  weather."  Also  King  Charles  II.,  of  larger  climatic 
experiences  than  any  other  of  our  monarchs,  used  to  say  that 
there  were  more  days  in  England  in  vhich  you  could  be  out  in 
the  open  air  all  day  than  in  any  other  country.  Such  a  season 
as  we  have  been  paasing  through  might  have  altered  the  opinion 
of  either  gentleman.  The  singular  thing  is  the  way  in  which 
America  is  supposed  to  have  been  nffecting  us,  although  I 
believe  there  is  no  case  on  record  of  a  cyclone,  as  storms  are 
now  called,  ever  having  been  proved  to  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  How  the  New  York  Herald  makes  out  those  mys- 
terious warnings  which,  cabled  across,  come  true  so  often,  is 
oertainly  a  great  wonder,  and  the  secret  so  far  has  been  excel- 
lently well  kept  Borne  kind  of  idea  may  be  obtained  from 
general  broad  principles. 

Our  normal  state  if  they  are  not  interfered  with,  which  th^ 
very  often  are,  is  to  have  westerly  winds.  A  westerly  wind 
meeting  with  some  check  causing  a  whirl  in  it  from  left  to 
right,  of  which  the  centre  is  depressed,  is  called  now-a-days  a 
cyclone.  These  cyclones  have  one  special  breeding  place  in 
the  Atlantic,  that  is  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  There 
the  warm  Gulf  Stream  meets  the  cold  Arctic  waters ;  there  tiie 
moist  west  wind  is  run  into  by  the  north  wind  from  off  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland,  and  tiie  frequent  result  is  very  exci^ 
able  weather.  Now  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  are  consider- 
ably nearer  to  New  York  than  they  are  to  England,  and  the 
logs  of  ships  arriving  from  there  at  New  York  are  very  sog- 
gestive  as  to  the  kind  of  weather  which  is  taking  its  rise  there. 
Hence  (it  is  put  forward  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Laughton  in  a  parti- 
cularly interesting  article  on  this  subject  in  the  August  Frowf) 
— those  forecasting  ideas  may  possibly  be  o>)tained  by  the  iVfew 
Yorlt  Ilerald  people,  which  they  formulate  into  those  intima- 
tions of  depressing  disturbances  or  disturbing  depressions  which 
for  so  many  months  now  have  been  affecting  us  in  either  way. 

An  anticyclone  is  happily  in  every  respect  the  exact  opposue 
of  a  cyclone.  It  remains  where  it  forms ;  its  centre  is  elevEted 
instead  of  being  depressed  ;  it  has  generally  caln^  light  winds 
from  the  east  rather  than  west ;  it  brings  with  it  almost  m- 
variably  settled  weather.  It  is  therefore  a  very  welc^ 
notice  in  our  daily  forecast,  and  it  will  have  been  obserrw 
that  of  late  it  has  not  been  quite  such  a  stranger. 

I  called  attention  in  February  to^the  disturbing  statcpeas 
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mrhioh  bad  eoiiie  to  is  fiom  tlM  mateni  Ift&d;  wImdoo  came 
telflgx»ma  of  depraaBionB  month  alter  monlh  witii  such  fatal 
aoearacy.  I  ountionad'tbe  American  staitenieiit  reipectliig  the 
siiuBter  efltet»  of  a  mmnltaneons  perihelia  of  the  foar  giant 
plaaet&  Since  the  cessation  of  tiiose  far  too  acctirate  cable 
^nramings  I  have  met  with  another  American  statement  This 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  four  giant  planets  will  not  be  all  at 
ttieir  oloaest  to  the  san  all  together,  and  that  if  ^ey  were  it 
'wroold  not  produce  any  eflfcct.  The  dates  of  perihelion  passages 
azte  now  exactly  given  : — Ju^ter  1880,  Neptone  1881,  Uranos 
1882,  and  Saturn  1883 ;  also  about  May  26th,  1881,  Man  will 
be  at  ita  nearest  point  to  the  son. 

Professor  Colbert  now  states,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Knapp, 
who  first  started  the  alarmist  theory :  **  We  are  not  warrant^ 
in  believing  that  the  combined  periheKon  passage  of  the  fonr 
principal  planets  will  work  more  than  from  3  to  7  per  cent. 
more  harm  to  the  hnman  race  than  is  eaaaed  by  Jnpiter  once 
in  eyery  twelve  years  or  a  little  less,  when  he  makes  his  peri- 
helion passage  alone."  This  conclusion  he  founds  upon  some 
elaborate  figuring  hardly  fitted  for  our  Journal.  But  the  two 
opinions  and  statements  are  worthy  of  aotioe  and  knowledge. 
Mr.  Pope  would  remark  on  it— 

"  Who  shall  decide  wh«n  doctonr  disagree, 
AM1.A  iMumed  oaralsts^deabt  liloe  yoa  and  m»T* 
—A.  C.  

NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

Ftowsa  GARnnr  avd  Shbubbkaivb.— Oontinue  to  keep  beds, 
holders,  and  gxass  plots  neat  and  ftesh  by  the  timely  renoyarof 
leave*  and  wonseasts.  Where  Iwrge  trees  abomid  the  leaves  are  fall- 
ing fast,  and  will  cause  gardens  to  bear  a  very  untidy  appearance  for 
some  time  to  come.  Collect  the  leaves  as  they  fall,  and  stack  them 
in  a  heap  to  mix  with  manure  in  the  early  spring.  Sweep  lawns 
frequently  and  roll  them  occarionally.  Where  alterations  of  any 
kind  are  contemplated  they  should  be  commenced  at  once.  It 
often  happens  that  in  amateurs'  gardens  of  reoent  formation  many 
alterations  require  to  be  made  annually.  Inequalities  are  notice- 
abJe  on  newly  laid  lawns,  or  the  shrubs  in  the  borders  have  grown 
so  rapidly  as  to  become  crowded  and  thereby  iajnro  eaok  other. 
The  piesent  is  a  aood  time  for  giviaa  attention  to  these  pcrfnts^ 
widch  If  neglected  will  soon  give  a  desolate  appearance  to  any 
garden.  lawns  shoold  be  smooth,  and  every  plant  in  the  borders 
sbonld  stand  free  and  boldly  from  each  other.  Drains  that  have 
become  defective  should  be  taken  up  and  relaid.  All  these 
matters  form  suitable  work  for  the  present  time. 

Bosks. — Planting  and  transplanting  will  now  be  the  chief 
employment,  but  it  is  necessary  to  complete  alterations  as  early 
as  possible ;  and  if  a  good  dressing  of  partly  decayed  manure 
can  be  spMd  over  the  surface,  the  raios  will  not  only  wash  the 
nutriment  down  to  the  roots  but  the  drier  portion  forms  a  protec- 
tion to  the  roots  during  severe  weather.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give 
a  selection  of  varieties  suitable  for  suburban  gardens,  they  are  so 
often  given  in  tkha  pages  of  the  Journal,  for  most  of  the  varieties 
selected  for  exhibition  are  also  suitable  for  a  home  display.  The 
Briar  stock  is  the  best  to  plant  on  heavy  retentive  soils,  while 
the  Hanetti  will  flomiBh  best  on  lighter  soils.  Do  not  plant 
Briaie  any  deeper  than  they  have  been  growing  before,  bat  plant 
the  Maaettis  deep  enough  for  the  union  between  tiie  bna  and  stock 
to  be  i^aeed  nndemeath  the  soil.  Cuttings  of  Roses  taken  off  and 
inserted  in  a  warm  border  now  will  strike  readily,  but  the  opera- 
tion most  not  be  delayed. 

KrroHBnr  Gardes. — Asparagus  stems  are  now  turning  yellow 
and  should  be  removed,  and  a  winter  dressing  about  8  inches  in 
depth  of  well'^ecayed  manure  spread  over  the  surface.  If  the 
allejrs  contain  plenty  of  soil  a  slight  covering  may  be  spread  over 
the  dung,  bat  it  is  not  a  good  practiee  to  take  them  out  too  deep, 
or  the  roots  ftom  the  plants  growing  nearest  the  sides  become  ex- 
poeed.  if  it  is  intended  to  make  new  beds  no  better  time  than  the 
present  can  be  chosen  for  trenehing  the  ground.  It  will  then  be 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  dnring  winter,  and  will 
be  in  fine  condition  next  April.  Cucumbers  in  frames  are  now 
over,  and  it  will  be  well  to  clear  the  haulm  away,  rake  the  surface. 
and  pktoe  a  number  of  Lettuce  and  Bndive  plants  lifted  with  gooa 
balls  vrithia  for  ptoteetkm.  Clear  away  all  haalm  of  Scarlet 
Runnefe,  ^. ;  place  the  stakes  in  bendlee  either  fbr  homing  ae 
firewood  or  to  serve  as  stakes  next  year. 

Chiysanthemums  opening  their  nower  bnds  should  hare  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  water  and  careful  attention  by  gtvlng  air.  On  all 
bright  amrs  ventilate  freely.  Keep  the  greenhouse  cool,  dry,  and 
clean,  and  let  any  watering  be  done  in  the  morning.  Attend  to 
Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  and  Primulas,  and  keep  green  fly  in  check. 
The  night  temperature  of  greenhouses  where  Azaleas,  Camellias, 
Ac,  are  kept  should  be  about  40^,  but  warmer  strttctures  for  stove 
pUntn  about  60^,  allowing  it  to  rise  higher  by  day  with  sun  heat. 
Cleroden^ons,  BougaiuTilleas,  and  Allamandas  intended  as  speci- 
men plants  should  be  allowed  to  rest  in  the  warmest  oomer  of 
the  stove.    Hyacinths  and  other  balbs  may  still  be  potted^  bnt  the 


sooner  sttoh  wdrk  is  done  the  better,  as  the  balbs  will  shortly  com- 
mence growing. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHVN  6ARD3SK. 

CoHPLVTB  the  earthing-ap  of  Celery,  but  the  late  crops  which 
are  yet  growing  freely  may.  have  the  final  earthins  deferred  for  a 
time.  Late  Turnips  should  be  examined,  and  those  fit  for  use 
may  be  taken  up  and  stoved  in  moist  sand.  On  dry  days  take  up 
Cauliflowers  with  welKformed  heads,  and  place  them  m  a  pit  or 
other  sheltered  situation.  Yeitch's  Autumn  Giant  is  the  best 
variety  for  Ute  use,  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to  sufEer  from  damp  aa 
others,  whilst  the  quality  is  excellent.  Taking  up  root  crops 
such  as  Carrots,  Beet,  Salsafy,  Ac,  should  be  proceeded  wii;h  and 
completed  as  soon  as  possible.  Parsnips  also  may  be  taken  up^ 
but  if  the  ground  they  oecupy  is  not  required  for  other  purposes 
they  may  remain  some  time  longpsr.  Lettuces  and  Endive  in 
frames,  Ac,  should  have  abundance  of  air  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions. Dusting  with  quicklime,  dry  wood  ashes,  or  soot  will 
occasionally  be  necessary  for  young  Lettuce   and   Cauliflower 

giants  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  slugs.  When  the 
aulm  of  Asparagus  is  vellow  it  should  be  removed,  and  give  the 
beds  a  sprinkling  of  salt,  and  dress  them  with  well-decomposed 
dung,  afterwards  surfacing  with  soil  from  the  alleys.  The  de- 
cayed leaves  of  Seakale  may  also  be  removed  tmd  the  crowns 
covered  with  a  little  sawdust,  spent  tan,  or  ashes.  When  Seakale 
is  grown  extensively  for  forcing  it  is  better  to  take  up  the  roota 
so  soon  as  the  foliage  is  matured  and  lay  them  in  a  sheltered 
]>o8ition.  Peas  may  now  be  sown  in  any  warm  sheltered  situa- 
tion J  First  and  Best  is  still  one  of  the  finest  early  Peas,  and 
William  I.  is  also  good.  Por  sowinsr  at  the  base  of  walls  with  a 
southern  aspect  Extra  Early  Premium,  Blue  Peter,  and  Little 
Qem  are  very  productive  and  early  varieties.  Broad  Beans  may 
also  be  sown  in  a  sheltered  situation  ;  Early  Msangan  is  the 
hardiest,  but  that  is  its  only  recommendation,  Early  Lon^pod 
being  much  superior,  and  Beck's  Gem  from  its  dwarfness  is  suitable 
for  sowing  on  warm  borders  to  a£Eord  an  early  snpplv. 

Forcing  Dep<irtment. — A  few  roots  of  Bhubarb  should  now  be 
placed  in  the  Mushroom  house  or  other  house  having  a  tempera- 
ture of  55°  to  65°,  placing  them  in  rich  moist  soil,  but  not  watering 
until  growth  commences,  and  then  with  tepid  liquid  manure  ; 
Johnstone's  St.  Martin  is  the  b«it  for  forcing.  Forcing  Seakale 
may  also  be  commenced,  selecting  strong  roots  with  bold  well- 
ripened  crowns,  placing  them  in  moist  ridi  soil,  and  not  watering 
until  growth  commences.  It  is  necessarv  that  the  Seakale  be 
placed  in  the  Mushroom  or  other  warm  house,  and  memis  must 
be  employed  to  exclnde  light  to  ensure  the  blanching  of  the 
growth.  An  early  bed  of  Aspaxaffus  may  be  planted,  there  being 
nothing  better  for  the  purpose  than  a  oed  of  dnng  and  leaves 
placed  in  a  pit  heated  by  hot- water  pipes  so  aa  to  admit  of  air 
being  given.  Unless  the  demand  be  urgent  very  early  forcing  of 
this  esteemed  vegetable  is  not  advisable.  Dwuf  Kidney  Beana 
must  be  kept  near  to  the  glass  and  well  supplied  with  water  and 
liquid  manure  after  they  come  into  flower.  To  grew  these  Beana 
well  in  winter  they  require  aa  the  days  become  shorter  more  heat 
than  in  early  autumn  and  spring  ;  60^  to  65°  at  night  is  not  too 
much,  and  70°  to  75°  by  day.  Make  snocessional  sowings  as  required 
to  ensue  a  continuous  aui^ly. 

F&UIT  HOUSlGk 

/'i^a^Trees  in  pots  intended  for  early  forcing  should,  if  they 
have  been  placed  in  the  open  air,  be  taken  under  cover  to  protect 
them  from  the  cold  autumn  lains.  It  is  prssnmed  that  the  trees 
have  been  topdfessed,  repotted,  or  had  the  draaags  rectified,  as 
advised  in  a  former  calendar.  The  trees  should  be  placed  in  a 
rather  dry  well-ventilated  house.  Any  thinning  or  shortening 
crowded  attenuated  growths  should  be  attended  to,  and  the  trees 
dressed  with  aa  insecticide— 8  ots.  of  nicotine  soap  in  a  gallon  of 
water  is  suitable,  or  1  tb.  of  soft  soap  in  a  gallon  ol  water,  addinf 
fiowers  of  sulphur ;  apply  the  dressing  with  a  brush.  A  dash  of 
forced  Figs  early  in  the  season  is  new  oonsidered  a  necessity  in 
lar^  estaolishments,  and  is  not  by  any  means  difficult  to  obtain. 
A  light  well- ventilated  house  is  neoessary,  having  pits  containing 
fermenting  materials  to  afford  bottom  heat  to  stimulate  the  roots 
and  afEord  a  constant  supply  of  nutritive  mattsr.  The  Fig  reqnirsa 
abundance  of  liquid  manure  when  growing,  the  trees  being  most 
prolifio  under  limited  root  spaoe.  One  ot  the  gpreat  advantagea  ■ 
of  Fig  culture  in  pots  is  the  number  of  varieties  that  may  be 
grown  in  a  house  of  moderate  dimeasionA,  and  whidi  if  forced 
early  come  in  at  a  time  when  the  desasrt  is  not  over-varied. 
Brown  Turkey  and  White  Marseilles  are  excellent  in  every  re* 
spect,  they,  with  the  following,  being  well  suited  for  forcing  and 
pot-ealtore  r^Osbom's  Prolific,  Early  Violet,  Black  Ischia,  Brown 
Ischia,  Black  Provence  (Black  Maraeilles),  Yiolette  de  Bordeaux^ 
Negro  Largo,  Angelique,  White  Ischia,  Col  di  Signora  Bianca, 
and  Boyal  vineyard. 

Peaches  amd  Ntcktrinei. — Admit  all  the  air  practicable  to  trees  in 
houses ;  indeed,  with  portable  roofs  the  lights  may  with  advantage 
be  removed  so  as  to  admit  the  autumn  rains,  and  more  thoroughly  to 
indaoe  ssst^  besides  cleansing  and  invigorating  the  trees.    Thia 
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exposure,  though  not  so  necessary  with  midseason  and  late  houses, 
is  of  great  advantage  to  the  trees.  Root-pruning  and  lifting  in  the 
4Succes8ion  and  late  bouses  should  be  proceeded  with  as  the  wood 
hecomes  ripened.  As  a  rule  all  trees  maj  safely  be  commenced 
with  as  soon  as  the  leaves  part  freely  from  the  shoots.  Young 
trees  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  those  that  are  aged,  but 
to  check  their  .luxuriance  a  trench  may  be  taken  out  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  stem  as  will  shorten  the  strongest  roots.  This 
•will  also  be  an  advisable  plan  to  pursue  with  trees  in  late  un- 
heated  houses.  The  trenches  need  not  be  filled  in  again  for  a 
fortnight,  which  will  cause  the  trees  to  fill  the  space  undisturbed 
Avith  fresh  rootlets.  At  the  same  time  remove  all  ^owths  not 
required  for  the  extension  of  the  trees.  The  trees  m  the  early 
house  from  which  ripe  fruit  is  to  be  gathered  in  May  must  with- 
out further  delay  have  the  final  pruning,  and  dress  the  old  and 
young  wood  with  an  insecticide,  replacing  the  lights,  painting  the 
woodwork  and  trellis  if  necessary,  and  tying  the  trees  to  the 
trellis,  covering  the  outside  border  with  some  protective  material 
so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  from  being  too  much  saturated  and 
cooled  by  the  autumn  rains.  Admit  air  freely  day  and  night,  as 
a  close  atmosphere  when  the  trees  should  have  rest  is  more  pro- 
vocative of  the  buds  dropping  than  is  considered  to  be  the  case. 
From  the  fall  of  the  leaf  to  closing  the  house  the  rest  should  be 
5is  complete  as  possible. 

Cucumber 9. — The  autumn-fruiting  plants  are  now  in  good  bearing. 
Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  70°  to  75°  by  day,  and  80°  to  85° 
from  sun  heat.  Admit  a  little  air  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house 
on  every  favourable  occasion,  but  not  sufficient  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature. In  the  case  of  bright  cold  days  it  is  better  to  partially 
turn  off  the  heat  for  a  few  hours  than  to  ventilate  too  freely. 
Sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature  should  be  avoided,  and  the 
water  should  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house  before  apply- 
ing it  to  the  roots.  Syringe  the  foliage  only  during  bright  after- 
noons, but  keep  the  evaporation  troughs  filled.  Damp  uie  paths, 
walls,  (fee,  morning  and  afternoon  in  warm  clear  weather.  Allow 
the  winter-fruiting  plants  to  advance  well  up  the  trellis  before 
«« topping,  and  afterwards  train  the  shoots  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  stem.  Remove  all  tendrils  and  male  blossoms  as  fast  as  they 
Appear,  adding  a  little  fresh  soil,  which  has  been  previously  warmed, 
as  fast  as  the  roots  cover  the  surface  of  the  bed. 

Pines. — Continue  the  course  of  treatment  advised  in  our  last 
calendar.  Examine  the  fruiting  plants  occasionally  and  remove 
all  superfluous  suckers,  retaining  only  the  best  one  on  each  plant. 
In  the  case  of  successionai  plants  remove  all  suckers  that  appear 
•before  the  fruit  is  visible,  excepting,  of  course,  it  is  desired  to 
increase  the  stock.  In  most  establishments  the  young  stock  is 
grown  in  fermenting  beds  until  the  plants  are  in  a  proper  state 
for  fruiting^,  which  is  very  suitable  ;  but  fruiting  plants  are  more 
satisfactorily  treated  by  having  hot-water  pipes  to  supply  the 
needful  heat  to  the  roots.  In  the  case  of  fermenting  beds  it  is 
4isual  to  replenish  or  make  new  beds  as  may  be  necessary  at  this 
time  of  year.  Tan  is  by  far  the  best  material,  as  it  is  more  durable 
than  any  other,  and  the  best  substitute  for  it  is  Oak  or  Beech 
leaves,  which  should  be  collected  in  a  dry  state,  and  when  the 
bed  is  made  it  should  be  firmly  pressed  \  but  tan,  on  the  other 
liand,  should  be  placed  lightly  together. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Orchid*. — Aerides,  Yandas,  Saccolabiums,  Phalssnopses,  and 
similar  plants  will  be  in  a  state  of  partial  rest,  and  will  only 
require  sufficient  water  at  the  roots  to  keep  the  moss  damp,  but 
if  allowed  to  become  too  dry  the  botcom  leaves  shrivel  and  fall. 
Premature  growth  should  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  comparatively  cool  and  dry.  A  little  water  should 
be  poured  on  the  paths  in  the  morning.  Air  should  be  admitted 
through  the  bottom  ventilators,  but  very  little  will  be  required. 
Most  Dendrobiums  will  now  be  at  rest  j  they  require  to  be  kept 
cool  and  dry.  Cattleyas  require  a  long  season  of  rest  to  enable 
them  to  make  vigorous  growth  in  the  spring,  and  should  be  kept 
lather  dry,  the  pseudobulbs  not  being  allow^  to  shrivel;  but  very 
little  water  is  now  required  to  keep  them  plump.  Cattleya 
Warscewiczii  will  make  a  grand  display  of  flower  during  the 
winter  months.  A  light  position  should  be  given  and  drip 
;a voided,  otherwise  the  buds  decay.  Cypripediums  do  not  require 
any  rest ;  water  must  be  given  them  liberally  at  all  seasons. 
Caianthe  vestita  coming  into  flower  should  have  very  moderate 
supplies  of  water,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  driest  part  of  the 
house  fully  exposed  to  light.  Lycaste  Skinneri  though  a  water- 
lovingplant  requires  less  at  this  season;  but  the  roots  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  too  dry  or  the  pseudobulbs  shrivel,  and  unless 
they  are  well  elevated  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  away 
freely  from  their  base  the  flower  buds  decay  when  they  are  about 
an  inch  in  length.  Many  Odontoglossnms  and  Masdevallias  still 
growing  freely  must  be  kept  moist  at  the  roots ;  but  although 
these  plants  require  plenty  of  water  care  must  be  taken  at  this 
season  not  to  have  a  saturated  atmosphere.  O.  nssvlum  and 
O.  Phalsenopsis  require  a  little  more  warmth  at  this  season,  and 
should  be  placed  at  the  warmest  end,  or  in  the  Mexican  house. 

Stove. — Gardenias  that  are  well  set  with  flower  buds  may  be 
placed  in  a  higher  temperature— 70°  to  76°,  when  they  will  come 
into  flower  in  a  few  weeks  and  be  very  acceptable.    Tabenm- 


montana  coronaria  flore-pleno  is  even  more  beautiful  than  a  Gar- 
denia, and  may  be  similarly  treated.  Eucharises  having  com- 
pletea  their  growth  and  rested  for  about  six  weeks  should  be 
returned  to  heat,  and  if  placed  in  bottom  heat  of  85°  to  90^  tbey 
will  throw  up  the  scapes  more  freely.  All  winter-flowering  plants 
should  have  light  positions  and  be  near  to  the  glass,  supplying 
any  plants  in  small  pots  with  liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a  week. 
During  the  winter  season  there  is  a  great  demand  for  plants  of 
moderate  size  for  decorative  purposes,  and  plants  with  finely 
coloured  leaves  are  useful  now.  Crotons,  Dracsenas,  Acalyphas,  Ac, 
are  very  distinct  and  may  be  had  in  character  in  pots  of  moderate 
size,  or  in  stately  specimens  ;  and  many  small-growing,  fine-leaved 
plantf),  such  as  Bertolonias,  Fittonias,  Peperomias,  Sonerilas,  and 
Tillandsias,  which  occupy  little  space,  and  are  very  effective  for 
margins,  <&c.,  easily  propagated  and  grown.  Be  somewhat  sparing 
of  moisture  in  this  structure,  but  maintain  a  moderate  degree  of 
humidity  w^here  there  are  growing  plants,  with  free  circulation  of 
air  when  the  external  air  is  mild,  and  a  temperature  of  60°  to  €yb^ 
at  night  and  70°  to  75°  by  day  will  be  sufficient  for  most  stove 
plants  at  this  season.  Gradually  withhold  water  from  such  plants 
as  Allamandas,  keeping  them  in  the  coolest,  driest  and  most  aiiy 
part  of  the  house,  affording  evergreens  at  rest  no  more  water 
than  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  foliage  in  good  condition. 

Greenhouse. — Herbaceous  Calceolarias  will  now  require  potting 
off  singly ;  d-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough  for  the  first  shift, 
employing  turfy  loam  well  reduced  >vith  a  fourth  part  of  leaf  soil 
and  well-decayed  manure,  with  about  a  sixth  of  sand.  If  there  is 
any  trace  of  aphides  dip  the  plants  in  tobacco  water  prior  to  pot-- 
ting.  Place  them  in  a  pit,  and  if  kept  cool  (frost  only  excluded) 
and  moist  all  the  better.  Move  the  second  batch  of  Cinerarias 
into  the  pots  in  which  they  will  flower,  and  keep  them  near  to  the 
glass.  Uhrysanthemums  should  be  protected  from  frost,  but 
there  must  not  be  an^  attempt  at  keeping  them  close  :  they  can- 
not have  too  much  air  and  light,  but  frost  must  be  excluded. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea. — Catalogues  of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
American  Plants,  ^c. 

Joseph  Bramham,  104,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool. — Illustrated  Cata- 
logue ^Boilers,  Wireworh,  ^c. 

Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. — Catalogue  oj  Rotes, 
Fruit  Trees,  and  Conijercs. 

John  Standish  &  Co.,  Ascot. — Catalogue  of  New  and  Rare  Plants. 

Francis  and  Arthur  Dickson  dc  Sons,  Chester. — Catalogue  {^Select 
Roses. 

Stuart,  Mein,  &  Allan,  Eelso,  N.B. — Catalogue  qf  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  Co.  Down. — CiUdtogue 
of  Roses. 

William  Knight,  Hailsham,  Sussex.  —  General  Catalogue  of 
Nursery  Stock. 

Otto  Putz,  50,  Great  Russell  Street,  London. — lAtt  of  Gont' 
phrevMs,  ^c. 

Wallem  dc  Legrand,  G-hent,  Belgium. — Catalogue  of  Ferns,  ^. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  EditozB  " 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

SSEDLING  GLOZmiAS  {E.  Molyneux).—Thiei  varieties  are  excellent,  the 
flowers  being  large,  of  great  substance,  and  the  colonrs  varied.  The  dark 
flowers  are  very  rich,  and  the  lights  clear  and  attractively  marked. 

Removiko  Trees  (X.  £.).— Although  the  young  trees  have  not  shed  their 
leaves  they  will  move  safely  if  yon  cut  off  all  the  foliage  and  keep  the  roots 
moist  during  transit.  It  is  better  for  the  foliage  to  wither  in  a  natnral 
manner,  but  as  yon  cannot  wait  for  that  you  may  adopt  the  conree  soggwited 
rather  than  **  leave  the  trees  behind."  By  cutting  off  the  leaves  now  th^ 
are  so  neaily  matured  you  will  not  seriously,  if  at  all,  weaken  the  trees,  and 
you  wiU  remove  the  evaporating  surfaces  and  prevent  the  wood  shrivelling. 

"^INES  FOB  Mixed  House  (/.  M.  ^.).— Your  house  will  acoonomodate 
seven  Vines.  If  you  want  as  many  varieties  yon  may  plant  Black  Hamburgh, 
Foster's  Seedling,  Hadrosfleld  Court,  Alicante,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Lady 
Downe's,  and  Trebbiano— that  is,  assuming  the  house  is  snfBciently  heated 
for  all  those  varieties.  A  more  useful  mode  of  occupying  the  house  would  be 
to  plant  two  Vines  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  at  the  wannest  end«  three  of 
Black  Hamburgh,  one  of  Foster's  Seedling,  and  one  of  MadresHeld  Court. 
Three  good  Peaches  for  your  house  aie  Riven'  Early  York,  G^rosae  Mignotuie, 
and  Banington,  which  ripen  in  succession.  If  you  desire  a  Nectarine  you 
may  plant  Lord  Kapler.  Very  few  plants  succeed  on  the  back  wall  of  a 
vinery  when  the  roof  is  covered  with  foliage.  Camellias  will  do  so,  but  they 
grow  rather  slowly,  and  should  not  be  pUmted  until  the  wall  is  partially 
shaded  with  the  Vines.    Hoya  camosa  grows  and  flowers  well  in  the  shade. 

Vines  in  Pots  (^Park  Hilt). —it  is  not  neoessaiy  to  repot  the  Vines  now 
growing  in  18-inch  pots,  but  previously  to  placing  them  in  heat  you  may 
remove  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  carefully,  not  seriously  disturbing  Uie  roots, 
and  apply  some  fresh  and  richer  compost,  pressing  it  firmly ;  and  as  the 
Vines  advance  in  growth  you  may  further  mulch  with  rich  manure.  Bee 
that  the  drainage  is  right.    Some  good  growers  plunge  the  pots  in  leaves 
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^'ben  starting  the  Vines,  bending  the  canes  over  the  pots*  sides  and  pegging 
them  dowa  into  rich  turfy  soil  and  manure  previously  to  training  them  up 
the  rafters,  and  so  obtain  a  **  double  set "  of  roots.  We  have  seen  excellent 
crops  of  Grapes  follow  that  mode  of  treatment. 

WrNTERiKG  COLEUSE8  (/r^iw).— Plants  when  much  pruned  at  this  late 
period  of  the  year  not  unfrequently  damp  considerably — that  is,  the  branches 
below  the  point  of  severance  commence  decaying,  especially  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  rather  low.  If  you  have  a  warm  light  stove  in  which  you  can  winter 
the  plants  you  may  prune  them  moderately,  otherwise  you  had  better  let 
them  alone. 

Primulas  rNHEALTHY  (Subscriber,  CTifpsicw).— The  old  plants  to  which 
you  allude  were  to  a  considerable  extent  exhausted  by  flowering  and,  perliaps, 
seeding  in  the  spring,  hence  the  yellowness  of  their  foliage  now.  If  the 
rcfots  are  active  yon  may  improve  the  colour  of  the  leaves  by  occasionally 
watering  the  plants  with  rather  weak  and  quite  clear  soot  water,  and  placing 
tbrm  in  a  house  where  the  night  temperature  is  not  lower  than  45^. 

TAC80NIA  KOT  Plowbrhto  (/d«n).— The  Tacsoniadoes not  flower  because 
its  growths,  being  shaded  by  the  Vines,  are  not  matured.  Tour  only  chance 
of  obtaining  flowers  is  to  train  the  growths  thinly  during  the  growing 
season  so  that  the  foliage  can  have  all  the  light  possible,  and  even  then  you 
cannot  expect  the  plant  to  flower  freely,  as  the  position  is  unsuitable. 

Rexe^'DIG  Vine  Border  (Old  Sub).— It  you  remove  the  soil  as  you  pro- 
pD«»  the  Grapes  hanging  on  the  Vines  will  shrivel.  If  the  Gmpes  are  quite 
ripe  and  you  have  a  dry  and  moderately  cool  room  at  your  disposal  you  can 
cnt  t  he  fnd  t,  securing  a  portion  of  the  laterals  for  insertion  in  bottles  of  water 
— ordinary  wine  bottles  will  do  ;  and  the  bunches  may  be  preserved  as  well 
suspended  in  the  room  as  hanging  on  the  Vines.  They  should  be  cut  when 
the  foliage  is  changing,  removing  it  from  the  laterals  when  they  are  placed 
in  bottles.  The  border  can  then  be  renewed  at  once  as  you  propose,  placing 
the  roots  within  6  inches  of  the  surface.  If  you  cannot  bottle  the  Grapes 
vou  must  not  renew  the  borders  imtilthe  crop  is  cut  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
In  addition  to  the  bones  add  some  wood  ashes  to  the  compost,  but  not  much 
manure  imless  the  loam  is  poor,  as  manure  is  test  applied  as  surface  dressings. 
Without  such  applications  to  inside  borders,  and  watering  them  sufficiently 
jet  judiciously,  the  roots  will  pass  into  the  outiiide  borders.  You  are  quite 
right  in  endeavouring  to  encourage  roots  in  the  inside  of  the  house,  but 
2nake  the  outside  border  good  also. 

POTTTKG  Fruit  Trees  (Idem).— It  you  can  preserve  the  foliage  fresh  by 
placing  the  trees  hi  a  shady  position  for  a  time,  syringing  occasionally  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  you  may  pot  them  now,  and  root-action  will  commence  at 
once ;  but  if  you  cannot  keep  the  foliage  fresh  you  will  gain  nothing,  but 
rather  lose  by  digging  up  and  potting  the  trees  until  most  of  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  Your  safest  plan  probably  will  be  to  let  the  trees  remain  where  they 
arc  until  the  leaves  change  and  commence  falling  rather  freely  when  the 
trees  are  shaken.  By  removing  trees  prematurely  the  wood  not  unfrequently 
shrivels,  and  shrivelling  is  not  maturation. 

Gardener's  Salary  (Horace).— You  do  not  say  that  you  provide  a  house 
in  addition  to  the  wages  yon  give  to  the  gardener,  whom  you  state  is  a  very 
good  one  and  suits  you  so  well.  A  really  skilled,  intelligent,  and  trustworthy 
gardener  should  have  a  house,  or  an  equivalent,  in  addition  to  the  wages 
you  name,  which  do  not  exceed  the  earnings  of  many  mechanics'  labourers 
in  London  and  other  towns.  There  is  no  "  usual  rate  "  of  gardeners'  wages ; 
some  employers  obtain  the  services  of  men  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  others 
are  disposed  to  make  able  and  worthy  men  really  comfortable,  and  the  latter 
daae — to  which  you  belong— are  usually  the  best  served. 

WrKTBR WO  Bedding  Pelargoniums  (A  Constant  Subscriber,  Liverpool)* 
— ^Yoa  cannot  winter  the  young  plants  recently  struck  from  cuttings  in  a 
«pare  room  unless  they  are  placed  close  to  a  light  window  and  the  room  is 
frost-proof  during  severe  weather,  but  yon  may  perhaps  succeed  in  preserving 
a  portion  of  the  old  plants.  Remove  ail  the  leaves  from  them  now,  except 
those  that  do  not  much  exceed  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 
Keep  the  soil  in  the  pots  perceptibly  moist,  so  as  to  preserve  the  roots  fresh, 
yet  be  careful  not  to  over-water.  When  you  do  apply  water  give  sufficient 
to  p2netrate  the  entire  mass  of  soil ;  nothing  1b  more  fatal  to  sucoees  than 
mere  sprinklings,  rendering  the  surface  of  the  soil  moist  while  it  Ib  as  dry 
as  dust  below.  A  warm  cellar  is  yery  unsuitable  for  plants  that  have  been 
eut  down,  as  it  promotes  fresh  growth  too  soon,  and  unless  this  fresh  growth 
can  have  light  It  inevitably  perishes.  A  dry  frame  placed  in  a  very  sheltered 
potion  would  preserve  the  young  plants  until  the  approach  of  severe  frost, 
keeping  them  dry,  then  remove  them' to  your  greenhouse  if  completed,  or  to 
the  windows  of  your  dwelling.  Plants  in  leaf  must  have  light ;  those  having 
no  leaves  may  be  kept  in  a  semi-dark  place  for  a  time  until  they  commence 
growing.  You  may  remove  the  leaves  from  old  plants  taken  from  the  beds, 
but  not  from  plants  recently  struck  from  cuttings. 

Rushes  for  Securing  Rose  Buds  (T.B.,Barkly  ffall).—"!).,  Deal," 
states  that  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  J.  Margottin  fils.,  Bourg-la-Reine,  Paris, 
would  probably  enable  you  to  procure  some  of  the  rushes  to  which  you  refer, 
as  M.  Margottin  offered  to  obtain  some  for  a  gentleman  who  was  visiting  the 
nurseries  with  "  D.,  JOeal." 

Stephanotis  Leayes  Falling  (Cranfordian).— It  is  not  unusual  for 
eome  of  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  drop  off  at  this  period  of  the  year,  but 
the  defoliation  of  your  plant  is  excessive.  It  has  received  a  check  of  some 
kind,  and  as  the  temperature  is  right  the  evil  must  be  sought  at  the  roots. 
Probably  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  over  the  hot-water  pipes  has  been 
allowed  to  become  dry  at  some  time  or  other.  All  you  can  do  now  is  to  give 
snfflctent  water  to  keep  the  roots  healthy  during  the  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  remove  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  and  apply  some  fresh  compost— turfy 
loam  and  p^t  with  charcoal  freely  intermixed— to  induce  fresh  and  healthy 
root-action ;  then  by  increased  temperature  and  syringing  the  plant  may 
push  fresh  growths.  The  more  upright  these  are  trained  the  more  rapidly 
they  grow  ;  but  a  healthy  plant  usually  grows  freely  enough  when  trained, 
across  tiie  rafters. 

Dbstrotino  Auebican  Blight  (C.  B.  p.).— Paraffin  oil  is  efficacious, 
and  if  judiciously  applied  is  not  injurious  to  the  trees.  It  should  be  applied 
with  a  brush  to  the  parts  affected,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  run  down 
the  stem  to  the  roots,  and  is  not  allowed  to  touch  the  foliage  and  young 
shoots.  If  employed  over  the  foliage  a  wine-glassful  to  four  gallons  of 
water  is  sufficient. 

Sowing  Ctolambn  Seed  (€htrate).—VroYided  you  can  command  beat, 
say  a  temperature  of  66^  to  W°  by  artificial  means,  the  seed  may  be  sown 
now,  placing  the  pots  or  pans  near  to  the  glass.  If  you  have  only  the  con- 
Teuience  of  a  greenhouse  do  not  sow  the  seed  until  February  or  early  March, 


placing  the  pans  in  a  hotbed,  and  grow  the  young  plants  in  a  frame  during 
the  summer. 

Raising  Solanums  from  Seed  (Idem).— Sow  the  seed  early  in  March, 

g lacing  the  pans  in  a  hotbed,  and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
andle  pot  them  off  singly  in  S-iuch  pots,  returning  them  to  the  hotbed 
imtil  established,  when  they  may  be  gradually  hardened-off  and  grown-on 
during  the  summer  in  a  cold  frame,  shifting  the  plants  into  larger  pots  as 
they  require  it.  In  September  they  may  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse, 
assigning  them  light  airy  positions  near  the  glass.  Plants  from  seed  do  not 
produce  berries  well  the  fizst  season,  but  improve  with  age.  We  cannot 
advise  on  the  other  question. 

Dressing  a  Lawn  witu  Gas  Lime  (B.  T.  /.).— Although  you  state  the 
quantity  of  soil  to  be  mixed  with  the  gas  lime,  you  give  no  data  as  to  the 
quantity  you  propose  to  apply  to  a  given  area.  Of  a  compost  formed  of 
"  one  part  gas  lime  to  three  parts  of  soil,"  eighty  bushels  will  be  sufficient  for 
one  acre  if  it  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  as  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  surface  as  possible.  It  should  be  applied  now,  as  the  moss 
is  most  active ;  or  if  you  value  the  appearance  of  the  lawn  during  the  winter, 
as  the  lime  will  in  all  probability  render  the  grass  brown  more  or  less,  the 
dressing  may  be  deferred  until  February  or  early  March.  A  stronger  appli- 
cation of  gas  lime  would  be  more  certain  of  killing  the  moss,  but  would  have 
a  decidedly  injurious  effect  on  the  grass  and  is  not  advisable.  The  light 
dressing  above  named — viz.,  twenty  bushels  of  the  lime  per  acre,  may  be 
api)licd  to  the  kitchen  garden  now  and  dug  in,  but  it  must  be  kept  from 
fruit  trees.  Gas  lime  is  a  good  application  to  ground  long  under  crops,  as 
it  destroys  predatory  vermin,  and  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  of  "  club 
root."  It  should  bo  used  in  its  fresh  state,  and  dug-in  in  the  autumn,  as 
after  long  exposure  to  the  action  of  air  and  water  the  hydrosulphuret  of  lime 
is  converted  into  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  which  in  itself  is  a  valuable 
manure  for  gross ;  but  the  value  of  the  gas  lime  as  a  destroyer  of  insect  life 
is  dependant  on  the  sulphuret  of  lime,  hence  the  necessity  of  its  application 
in  small  quantity  so  as  not  to  injuriously  affect  vegetation  as  an  overdose 
would  do  for  a  lengthened  period. 

American  Blight  (Mr.  />w/o»i).— The  best  ti-eatment  of  Apple  trees 
attacked  by  American  blight  is  to  apply  paraffin  to  the  parts  affected,  not 
touching  the  smooth  clean  portion  of  the  bark  with  the  solution.  We  can- 
not tell  you  about  the  incubators. 

Pears  and  Apples  for  South-east  Aspect  (C.  L.).— Pears:  Jargo- 
nelle, Williams'  Bon  Chr§tien.  Beurr6  d'Amanlis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Marie  Louise.  Dnrondeau.  Beurr6  Diel,  and  Glou  Mor^eau.  Dessert  Apples: 
Worcester  Fearmain,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Welford 
Park  Monesuch,  Gravenstein,  Reinette  de  Canada,  Dutch  Mignonnc,  and 
Stunner  Pippin. 

Perennials  for  Exposed  situations  (A.  U.).— Achillaea  aurea, 
Ajuga  orientalis,  Allium  ciliatum,  A.  grandiflorum,  A.  Moly,  Alyssum  saxa  - 
tile  compactum,  Anemone  apennina,  A.  japonica  alba,  Aquilegia  chrysantha, 
A.  vulgaris  alba,  Arabis  albida,  Armeria  maritima  alba,  Aronicum  glaciale. 
Aster  Amellus  majus,  A.  longifoliusformoeus,  Aubrietia  grandiflora,  Betonica 
grandiflora,  Calocliortus  lutens  oculatus,  Caltha  palustris  flore-pleno,  Cam- 
panula aggregata,  C.  Hendersoni,  C.  ranunculoides,  Convallaria  majalis. 
Coreopsis  auriculata,  Delphinium  Belladonna,  D.  nudicaule,  D.  alopecuroides, 
Dianthus  floribuudus,  D.neglectus,  D.  pungens,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Doroni- 
cum  Clusi,  Dodecatheon  iutegrifolium,  D.  Meadia  and  var.  album,  Epilobium 
latifolium,  Epimedium  pinnatum  elegans,  Erigeron  macranthus.  Fuchsia 
corallina,  Gentiaua  acauUs,  Geum  coccineum  flore-pleno,  Helianthus  multi- 
florus  plenus,  Helleborus  niger  maximus,  H.  orientalis,  H.  atrorubens,  Heme- 
rocallis  flava,  Hepatica  anguloaa,  H.  triloba  var.,  flyacinthus  amethystinus, 
H.  candicans,  Hypericum  calycinum,  Iberis  corifolia,  Iris  germanica  var., 
Jasonia  glutinosa,  Lilium  candidum,  L.  chaloedonicum,  L.  tigrinum  splen- 
dens.  Lychnis  chalcedonica  plena,  Meconopsis  cambrica,  Myosotis  dissitiflora, 
Narcissus  Ajax,  N.  incomparabilis  var.,  N.  poeticus  plenus,  Nepeta  Mussini, 
CEnothera  macrocarpa,  Paeonia  albiflora  var.,  P.  officinalis  var.,  Papaver  nu- 
dicaule. Phlox  vema,  PrimuU  acaulis  var.,  P.  Auricula  var.,  P.  cortusoides, 
P.  denticulata,  Pulmonaria  azurea,  Ranunculus  amplexicauUs,  Saxifraga 
granulata  fl.-pl.,  S.  longifolia,  Schizostylis  coccinea,  SciUa  siberica,  Sedum 
spectabile,  Senecio  pulcher,  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum,  Solidago  Virgaurea, 
8.  cambrica,  Spinea  Aruncus,  8.  Filipendula  plena,  8.  japonica,  8.  venusU, 
S.pahnata,  Statice  hitifolia,  TroUius  europseus,  T.  napeUifolius,  Veronica  pros- 
trata,  V.  amethystinus,  Viohi  cncullata,  Tritoma  Uvaria  glaucescens,  Tnalic- 
trum  anemonoides,  Stenactis  speciosa,  Polygonum  Brunoni8,and  Delphinium 
Keteleeri. 

Fruit  Trees  for  Wall  (Idem).— You  do  not  say  whether  your  wall 
runnfaig  S.E.  to  N.W.  will  have  both  sides  or  only  one  available  for  the  trees. 
The  south-west  aspect  will  be  suitable  for  Plums  and  Pears,  the  former 
requiring  to  be  lifted  every  three  or  four  years  so  as  to  keep  them  frmtful. 
The  Pears  should  be  on  the  Quince  stock,  and  be  planted  6  feet  apart, 
and  the  Plums  20  feet.  P/iww.— July  Green  Gage,  Green  Gage,  Kirke  s,  and 
Jefferson.  /»«ir«.— Jargonelle,  WilUams*  Bon  Chr&tien,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenn6  du  Cornice,  and 
Beurr6  Diel.  The  north-east  aspect  would  answer  for  C%<rri«— Early 
Jaboulay,  Belle  d'Orleans,  May  Duke,  and  Black  Tartarian,  with  Morellos ; 
also  Apples— DevoDshhe  Quarrenden,  Ravelston  Pippin,  Kerry  Pippin, 
Cockle's  Pippin,  Dutch  Mignonne,  and  Stunner  Pippin.  The  Cherries  should 
be  on  the  Mahaleb,  and  the  Apples  on  the  Doucin  stock,  and  planted  6  feet 
apart.  We  should  have  one  each  of  the  Cherries,  one  each  of  the  two  first- 
named  Apples,  and  two  each  of  the  others. 

Paraffin  Stove  r.  Hot-water  Pipes  (Eaeanach).—To  "exclude  frost 
from  your  conservatory  with  a  paraffin  stove  would  be  more  costly  than 
heating  with  hot  water,  and  is  not  so  desirable.  You  would  find  the  cost 
for  fuel  less  if  you  increased  the  quantity  of  piping,  and  the  temperatiure 
would  be  more  healthy  and  agreeable,  as  the  pipes  would  not  need  to  be 
bested  so  much  as  they  are  now. 

Box  Trees  diseased  (Mr.  /•.).— The  spray  sent  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  cut  by  hailstones,  though  it  may  be  due  to  the  unusual  wet 
season.  The  remedy  is,  of  course,  more  favourable  weather.  A  dr^sing  of 
leaf  soil  or  thoroughly  reduced  vegetable  refuse  applied  as  a  top-drraatag 
over  the  roots  would  be  advantageous  in  promoting  more  vigorous  growth. 

Concentrated  Manure  (J.  Shepperd).— Not  having  seen  the  Manches- 
ter manure  advertised  we  are  unable  to  inform  you  where  it  can  be  obtained. 

ROSES  FOR  Exposed  position  (E,  T,  ^.).— Gloire  de  Dijon,  John 
Hopper,  Jules  Margottin,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  G^^ral  Jacqueminot, 
B^nateur  Vaisae,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Madame 
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demenoe  Joigaeaux,  Manrnerlte  4e  St.  Amand,  Oomteate  d*Oxford|  iCanitiiie 
<Ie  Castellane,  and  Boole  de  Neige. 

B08B8  FOB  Hbdgb  (ftofxt  BayUy),—  If  the  Bitnation  is  Twy  nrech  ex.- 
poeed  we  fpar  the  Roses  will  not  sncoeed  well.  Tonr  beat  plan  will  be  to 
have  a  stout  galvanised  wire  fence  and  cover  it  with  climbers.  Indeed,  as 
yon  reqnbe  OTergreen  Roses,  yon  must  have  climbers  such  as  F^lf  dt^  Perpetn^, 
Flora,  Leopoldlne  d'Orleans,  Bennetrs  Seedling,  Dnndee  BaraJbler,  and 
Bplendens.  The  ground  should  be  dug  deeply  and  be  enriched  with  manure 
previously  to  planting  the  Roees.  The  Sweet  Bnar  Is  hardy  and  makes  an 
agreeable  hedge. 

BOBES  Under  Glass  (,A  Lover  of  Rote  Shovt),—  You  may  train  the 
climbers  down  the  roof  if  yon  wish  to  do  so,  but  yon  cannot  grow  Roses  in 
pots  under  a  shaded  roof.  Until  you  have  had  mote  experience  In  growing 
Roses  under  glass  we  cannot  advise  you  to  attempt  such  early  forcing  as  you 
appear  to  desire.  First  have  your  plants  mell  establibhcd,  only  forcing 
sUgbtly  the  first  year.  A  good  flue  along  the  front  of  the  house  and  across 
one  end  will  afford  sufBeient  heat  for  the  Roses ;  but  n-e  doubt  if  you  will 
have  a  supply  of  flowers  such  as  you  appear  to  anticipate  during  the  month 
of  March.  Proper  furnace  doors  and  fittings  can  be  had  from  ironmongers, 
their  cost  varfee.  Mr.  William  Paul  of  Waltham  Cross  has  published  a  small 
work  on  Rosea  in  pots,  but  we  do  not  know  the  price  of  It.  A  pamphlet  on 
Tea  Roses  has  also  been  published  by  Mr.  Ecroyde  Claxton^  Wavertree, 
Liverpool. 

IziAa  AND  SPA&AXI8  {U.  il.).— These  axe  half-hardy  bulbs  frou  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  true  Ixias  are  known  from  Sparaxls  by  not  having, 
like  it,  a  jagged  sheath  ;  from  Babiana,  in  having  a  dry  sead-pod  Instead  of  a 
berry ;  and  trom  Tritoaia,  by  having  the  stamens  inavted  at  the  bottom  of 
the  petals  instead  of  in  the  tube  of  the  flower.  They  will  grow  in  rough 
peat;  the  strong  ones  require  venr  little  sand, and  the  smaller  ones\ii'ant 
one>third  sand  in  the  compost.  TUey  succeed  well  in  a  warm  border  if 
sheltered  from  hard  frosts  and  not  allowed  to  get  diy  when  they  are  in 
growth.  Wlien  done  flowering  they  may  be  kept  in  or  out  of  the  potsi  after 
the  leaves  are  withered,  without  any  water,  imtil  fresh  growth  commences. 
They  may  be  potted  now,  and  should  then  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit  and  pro- 
tected from  frost  and  cold  heavy  rains,  and  taken  to  the  greenhouse  or 
window  after  roots  are  plentifully  formed.  Many  will  do  very  well  if  planted 
in  sandy  sof  1  and  leaf  mould,  about  4  inches  deep,  in  a  dry  raised  borrter,  and 
protected  tbei«  from  severe  frost  and  heavy  rains  \pf  litter,  and  any  material 
that  will  throw  off  the  water.  Triteleiaa  are  quite  hardy  and  will  grow  well 
in  ordinaTy  garden  soil.  Plant  them  at  once.  The  Bplnea  arinfolia  will 
grow  wrtl  in  the  poattion  yoa  naimsk* 

Names  OFFKuitb  ( 7*.  <?.)•— The  Plrnn  Is  Jeflterson.  iConnavght  SubKHber"), 
— Ihe  Pear  is  Flemish  Beauty.  {P.  Q.)— No.  1  Pear  is  Beurt*  Clairgeau; 
2  we  do  not  recognise.  The  Appte  la,  we  think.  Cox's  Orange  Plppfai,  but  it 
is  too  hard  and  green  for  it  to  be  named  with  certainty.  {J.  Z).).— No  one 
can  name  Pears  so  band  and  imperfect ;  besides,  yoa  have  greatly  exeaeded 
the  nmnber  of  apedmem  that  w«  nadertake  to  name.  Our  stipolation  is 
that  not  mere  tbaa  six  fmita  be  aeBt  at  one  time,  and  when  many  nwream 
sent  delay  moat  oconr  in  publiahing  their  namaa*.  even  if  they  are  named  at 
all.  (/.  J#iieto»rtfr)^BeIle  Agatha,  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  Cherry  that 
bbda  never  attack  irL  It  ought  to  be  about  a  third  larger  ^•^  thoae  yoa 
have  sent. 

Kahes  of  Plants  (ir.).— It  is  a  pretty  snni-donble  form  of  Chrywnthe- 
mum  coronarium.  {F.  if.)  — Coronllla  Bmenn.  (A  C.  0.).— Pemettya 
mucronata.  {R.  C.  A).— The  large  leaf  Is  that  of  Amlia  Sieboldf.  We  can- 
not name  the  other  plant  without  flowers ;  we  do  not  thiTik  it  is  Gmdla 
simplex.  (O.  W.  A.).— I  resembles  Adiantum  condnnnm  latum ;  2,  Pterin 
tricolor ;  8,  P.  cretica  albo-lineata ;  4,  P.  twrulata  cristata ;  9,  P.  serrulata  ; 
6,  P.  serrulata  variegata.  (J?.  F.  TT.).— The  specimens  sent  did  not  show  the 
chamcters  sufllciently  to  be  identified,  owing  to  the  flowers  being  gummed 
on  to  the  paper.  If  you  could  send  several  flowers  of  each  in  a  small  box  we 
will  endeavour  to  ascertain  vfliat  they  are.  They  appear  to  be  Helianthe- 
mums and  not  Clstuses.  {South  Devrm).— The  floweringspray  is  Lcycesteria 
formosa,  the  variegated  plant  Abntilen  Thompsonl.  We  cannot  name  the 
other  spray  without  flowere.  {»r.  NeHU). —It  i»  the  Snowdrop  Tree, 
Halesia  tetraptera,  a  native  of  North  America.  The  speeiflc  name  signifies 
four- winged,  and  refers  to  the  ftnit.  (M.  /.).— 1,  A  stunted  form  of  Pinna 
Btrobos ;  2,  Abies  excelsa  Clanbrasillana. 
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BREAKING-UP  INFERIOR  GRASS  LANDS. 
{Continued  from  page  334,) 
In  continuing  our  subject  we  wish  to  say  we  omitted  to  state 
in  our  last  iUustraiion,  that  befoze  all  the  turf  could  be  burnt 
heavy  rains  set  in  and  prerented  the  completion  of  the  woik  upon 
one  comer  of  the  field  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  in  consequence  of 
which  we  could  not  plough  the  land.  Where  the  land  was  okared 
of  turf  the  roots  of  the  grass  left  in  the  land  started  again  and 
made  a  thick  mat  of  grass  as  before,  and  as  we  thought  of  a  better 
and  finer  description  than  previously  prevailed,  and  no  doubt  if 
we  had  given  it  a  heavy  dressing  of  ashes  that  the  tuif  would 
have  been  muefa  superior  and  more  prodnetrve  than  it  ever  had 
been  before.  Our  object  in  naming  this  circumstance  is,  that  in 
those  cases  in  pastures  and  park  lands  where  some  parts  bear  only 
rough  coarse  grass,  that  the  method  of  paring  the  turf,  burning  and 
spreading  the  ashes,and  if  necessary  some  seeds  sown  for  renovating 
the  herbage,  may  with  advantage  be  carried  out  without  plough- 
ing. Where  the  coarse  turf  only  occurs  in  patches  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient  if  cultivated  and  cropped,  inasmuch  as  it  would 


require  to  be  fenced  against  cattle  for  the  time.  In  the  case,  how- 
ever, of  paring  and  burning  alone  it  would  be  for  a  short  period 
only,  and  not  interfere  but  slightly  with  feeding  and  other 
arrangements  connected  with  the  usage  of  the  pasture.  Theie 
are  various  causes  which  operate  to  produce  these  poor  sod  brown 
patches  on  the  pastntes  which  are  sure  to  be  altered  by  paring 
and  burning,  especially  when  insects  are  the  cause  of  it  For 
instance,  the  rook  worm,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  large  grub  which  often 
breeds  in  certain  patches,  and  the  rooks  rout  up  the  turf  to  get  at 
them,  and  thus  leave  the  land  bare  and  brown  with  decaying 
grase  roots,  Ac.  In  some  cases  ants  prevail  to  a  great  extent, 
which  cast  up  their  hills  and  prove  a  great  impediment  in  cutting 
grass  for  hay.  These  or  any  other  causes  which  make  ptstores 
uneven  in  appearance  can  best  be  altered  and  improved  by  paring 
and  baming  the  turf,  and  with  but  slight  and  tenporsry  diaUib- 
anoe  to  the  ordinary  management  of  the  park  or  putore  lands. 

When  the  whole  of  a  pasture,  or  a  large  portion  of  it  which  can 
be  easily  fenced  off  and  brought  under  separate  management,  it 
may  often  be  wonderfullyimproved  by  breaking  up,  as  oar  next 
illustration  wUI  show.  We  had  a  very  convenient  and  osefnl 
pasture  near  our  residence  with  fine  timber  upon  it,  and  cer- 
tainly it  was  a  very  omamoital  piece  of  grass  land,  except  about 
8  acres  on  the  far  side,  which  only  produced  ao  inferior  clati  of 
herbage.  We  were  quite  aware  of  the  cause  of  this,  but  for 
some  years  we  hesitated  to  break  it  up,  but  after  treating  the 
'  pasture  liberally  with,  manure  and  compost  we  found  it  of  little 
avail.  We  therefore  determined  to  break  it  up,  in  order  that  we 
I  might  drain  it  and  chalk  it,  so  that  after  cultivating  and  cropping 
•  for  a  few  years  we  might  lav  it  down  to  grass  again,  and  thus  ^ve 
the  whole  pasture  of  the  like  quality  aiid  appearance.  The  soil 
was  a  strong  clay  at  bottom  but  with  a  strong  loam  on  the  snrlMe ; 
therefore,  instead  of  paring  and  burning  as  we  had  previously 
done  with  the  breast  plough  propelled  by  men,  we  use  the  common 
plough  with  two  horses,  and  cut  the  turf  with  the  broad  paring 
share  atitaehed.  Instead  of  cutting  the  turf  about  an  inch  in 
depth  as  it  is  usually  done  by  the  men  in  "  bum  baking,**  we  did 
not  hesitate  to  cut  the  turf  from  2  to  3  inches  in  depth,  m  order 
that  we  might  be  sure  to  destroy  any  insects  in  the  land.  At  the 
same  time  this  system  furnished  not  only  ashes  enough  to  uae 
on  the  land  when  broken  up,  but  also  gave  us  a  good  supply  for 
use  upon  the  farm  in  cultivating  for  root  crops,  which  we 
thought  would  in  some  measure  compensate  us  ios  the  expenaes 
of  breaking  up. 

We  undertook  to  plough  up  the  turf  and  employed  onr  isnal 
gang  of  men  to  burn  the  turf  at  so  much  per  acre,  because  such 
work  is  alwavs  best  done  by  men  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
system  of  stifle  burning,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  ordinary  labour  going  on  upon  the  fana.   We 
fortunately  had  a  fine  dry  time  for  burning  the  turf,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  ashes  produced  was  enormous ;  so  much  so  that  the 
toird  part  only  was  used  on  the  land  the  first  year  and  fallowed 
in,  another  third  part  was  stored  and  thatched  in  heaps  at  one  end 
of  the  field  for  use  the  second  year,  the  remainder  was  carted 
away  and  stored  for  use,  and  proved  quite  sufficient  far  drilling 
with  our  root  seeds  for  several  years.    As  we  had  to  drain  snd 
chalk  the  hmd  we  kept  it  in  fallow  for  the  first  year,  in  order  also 
to  thoroughly  mix  the  soils  by  cultivation  ;  in  the  autumn  we  sowed 
wheat  and  had  a  splendid  crop,  succeeded  by  stubble  turnips  which 
were  fed  ofi!  by  sheep  eating  cake^  &c.    In  the  spring  after  spread- 
ing the  ashes  we  had  in  heaps,  we  sowed  April  bearded  wheat, 
because  barley  would  be  sure  to  be  overatrawed,  and  this  crop  of 
wheat  proved  about  the  largest  crop  we  had  ever  seen.   It  wss  cut 
early  and  stubble  turnips  again  sown  and  fed  off  as  before,  and 
then  sown  with  black  Tartarian  oats ;  these  were  as  stout  a  crop 
as  could  be  grown.    After  this  we  prepared  to  lay  the  land  into 
grass,  and  seeded  it  in  the  spring  on  a  tallow  surface,  using  a  mix- 
ture of  permanent  meadow  grasses  and  clovers  such  as  we  nave  re- 
commended and  intend  todeseiibe  in  an  article  upcn  the  subject  in 
this  Journal  at  a  future  time,  as  adapted  for  various  soila   The 
first  summer  after  the  grasses  became  strong  enengh  to  bear  feed- 
ing with  cattle  the  dairy  cows  were  allowed  to  run  upon  it,  but  not 
the  sheep,  for  unlike  cattle  they  bite  toe  closely  and  injure  the 
young  srass,  and  until  the  grasses  were  firmly  and  permanently 
eatablifined  sheep  were  not  placed  on  the  pasture.    It  is  now 
twenty- five  jrears  ago  that  this  pasture  was  relaid,  and  it  has 
proved  to  this  dav  superior  to  the  old  pasture  whisk  was  never 
broken  up,  and  all  our  objects  and  ezp^Hatiom^  whether  of  im- 
provement in  letting  value  or  ornamental  appearance,  have  been 
fully  realised. 

We  have  g^ven  these  illustrations  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the  home  farmer  how  to  avoid  mistakes  on  the  one  hand,  and  how 
to  take  advantage  of  circumstances  in  his  favour  on.  the  otbflE. 
We,  however,  by  no  means  advocate  an  indiscriminate  brealuog- 
up  of  inferior  grass  land,  or  indeed  any  grass  land,  because  tb^ 
are  various  matters  to  be  conpidered  before  it  should  be  resorted 
to,  such  as  whether  the  land  is  intended  to  be  converted  into 
arable  land  in  the  future  or  lelaid  into  permanent  pasture.  As 
a  rule  we  can  seldom  justify  the  breaking-up  of  rich  productive 
pastures,  and  where  an  occupier  has  been  permitted  to  do  so 
it  is  very  seldom  that  it  has  ever  returned  to  good  pasture 
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as  before,  althongh  when  com  was  dear  it  might  have  been  a 
profitable  transaction  for  a  time.  Almost  all  soils  will  pay  for 
breaking  up  and  burning  the  turf  except  sand  and  gravel.  It 
IS  especially  difficult  to  bum  the  turf  of  sandy  land,  for  as 
*^;?  ?  *^®  vegetable  matters  become  burnt  the  sand  alone 
sinks  down  into  a  mass  and  puts  the  fire  out  by  the  exclusion 
**^»  *"^  *  wmilar  thing  to  some  extent  occurs  in  the  case  of 
gravellj  soils.    All  inferior  pastures  will  not  pay  for  breaking 


arable  Jand  at  nighttime  manure  the  outlying  land  at  but  little 
cost.  We  have,  however,  one  more  illustration  to  offer  of  the 
adTantage  of  breaking  up  good  loamy  down  land  well  situated 
and  laying  down  the  like  quantity  of  poor  outlying  arable  into 
pasture  or  sheep  walk,  as  the  downs  are  often  called.  We  obtained 
permission  for  a  tenant  to  be  allowed  to  do  this,  and  not  only  on 
account  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  conversion,  but  also 
of  the  situation  of  the  fields,  which  were  both  favourably  situated 
for  the  exchange.  These  fields  of  about  27  acres  each,  one  being 
in  down  pasture  and  near  the  centre  of  the  farm,  were  broken  up 
and  converted  into  arable  ;  the  other,  being  arable  situated  at  the 
outlying  part  of  the  farm,  was  well  prepared  and  laid  into  pasture 
or  sheep  walk,  being  sown  with  the  finest  permanent  grasses. 
lArge  tracts  of  poor  clay  soil  which  were  originally  arable  exist  in 
▼anous  districte,  particularly  in  the  midland  counties,  and  instead 
}^^  ^*^^  ^^^^  ^^'^  judgment  had  evidently,  from  the  ridge 
and  furrow  being  visible,  been  allowed  to  ran  to  waste ;  and  where 
dairy  farms  consist  of  this  description  of  soil  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  may  be  broken  up  and  relaid,  keeping  up  this  proportion  of 
land  under  culture  until  Uie  whole  has  been  relaid,  which  if 
properly  done  will  greatly  improve  the  letting  value  of  the 
property,  and  also  furnish  straw  and  roots  for  the  cattle  whilst 
the  breaking-up  and  relaying  is  going  on.  We  also  recommend 
that  on  some  of  the  best  pasture  farms  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  may 
be  broken  up  aud  kept  in  arable,  so  that  a  good  supply  of  the 
produce  of  the  arable  may  supplement  the  grass  in  the  feeding  of 
cattle.  " 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

ffone  Labour. — Wheat  must  now  be  sown  upon  all  heavy  and 
cold  soils.  This  work,  however,  may  be  deferred  until  the  middle 
of  November  upon  dry  land,  especially  after  clover  lea,  for  we 
find  the  little  white  slugs  verv  numerous  j  and  by  sowing  the 
w^at  a  fortnight  later  than  the  usual  time  we  may  get  frosts 
sufficient  to  prevent  these  enemies  to  vegetation  from  doing 
*S"^S?  ™^^*®^-  ^^  ploughing  the  lea  ground  for  wheat  it 
should  be  pressed  at  the  same  time,  when  no  doubt  great  num- 
bers of  the  slugs  will  be  buried  and  crashed  to  death.  Where  the 
work  of  ploughing  and  pressing  is  behindhand  the  steam  plough- 
ing and  pressing  is  a  capital  substitute  for  horse  power,  and 
fortunately  there  are  but  few  districts  now  without  the  steam 
tackle  being  available  for  this  work.  In  those  cases  where  the 
farm  work  is  in  arrear  steam  power  will  recover  lost  time,  and  it 
will  be  required  oftener  than  usual  this  season,  as,  owing  to  the 
harvest  having  been  so  late,  it  has  seriously  impeded  the  work  of  ! 
the  farm.  We  must  still  call  attention  to  the  advantage  of  doing 
some  autumn  tillage  upon  that  portion  set  out  as  a  root  lain  for 
next  year.  Particularly  is  it  desirable  to  till  the  land  intended 
for  mangolds  or  early  root  crops  of  any  kind,  such  as  carrots, 
cabbage,  and  early  Swedes ;  the  remaining  portion  should  be  sown 
with  seed  of  trifolium,  vetches,  rye,  Ac,  which,  however,  should 
be  sown  upon  the  cleanest  of  the  land,  so  that  after  these  crops 
are  removed  there  may  be  less  horse  labour  required  at  the  busy 
period  of  summer.  In  cleaning  land  for  mangold  and  the  other 
early  root  crops  we  may  be  enabled  to  clear  the  surface  as  late  as 
the  month  of  November,  for  if  the  weather  proves  open  enough  to 
work  the  scarifier,  drags,  <kc.,  the  accumulated  weeds  and  rabbish 
may  be  carted  away  to  heap,  there  to  rot,  for  it  is  seldom  that  at 
so  late  a  period  the  weather  will  enable  the  home  farmer  to  bum 
the  grass  and  weeds  in  the  open  field.  This  work  may  therefore 
be  undertaken  without  reference  to  the  burning  of  weeds.  Of 
course  the  land  would  not  be  quite  free  from  the  roots  of  couch 
and  water  grass ;  yet  after  the  surface  has  been  cleared  and  the 
land  laid  up  for  winter  by  deep  ploughing,  the  early  root  crops 
may  be  sown  without  ploughing  in  the  spring,  the  land  being  pre- 
pared by  the  scarifier,  <tc.,  only.  This  plan  has  many  advantages 
over  spring-ploughed  land,  because  it  will  always  be  moist  enough 
m  the  driest  seasons  for  the  seed  to  vegetate,  and  the  land  will 
always  be  fine  and  kind,  because  we  make  use  of  the  weather- 
beaten  surface  which  has  been  ameliorated  and  prepared  by  the 
alternations  of  frost  and  winter  storms.  Storing  or  heaping  of 
mangold  will  still  be  going  on.  It  is,  however,  a  good  plan  to 
save  the  horse  labour  at  snch  a  busy  time  as  wheat  sowing  by 
pitting  the  roots  in  the  field  by  casting  them  into  heaps  at  regular 
distances,  and  cover  them  over  with  straw  or  seaweed  and  earth 
if  they  are  to  remain  during  the  winter  for  feeding  sheep  in  the 
field,  otherwise  they  may  have  less  covering  and  be  drawn  to 
large  store  heaps  at  the  farmstead  after  the  busy  period  is  past. 

JIand  Labour. — The  work  we  have  just  been  recommending  is 
hand  labour  properly,  but  it  was  ao  connected  with  the  subject  of 


horse  labour  that  we  could  not  well  divide  it.  Swedish  Turnips, 
too,  may  be  pitted  in  the  same  way  where  they  were  early  sown, 
and  particularly  where  there  la  a  head  of  game  ;  these  roots  ought 
always  to  be  covered  in  heaps  in  the  field  during  the  winter,  and 
until  they  are  required  for  feeding  sheep,  or  be  taken  to  the  home- 
stead  for  feeding  cattle.  Horses  now  should  be  fed  upon  roots, 
either  carrots  or  early-sown  and  ripe  Swedes,  for  nothing  can 
justify  the  old  plan  of  ifeeding  farm  horses  upon  all  dry  food 
during  the  busy  periods  of  wheat  and  barley  sowing.  It  is  (}uite 
impossible  for  horses  to  do  their  work  so  well  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months  eating  dry  food  only,  besides  which  it  is  the 
cheapest  way  to  use  roots.  Our  attention  was  first  called  to  this 
matter  many  years  ago  by  a  statement  in  the  report  from  the 
county  of  Suffolk  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  it  was  stated  as 
the  common  practice  for  the  farmers  to  economise  the  feeding  of 
horses  by  usmg  only  one  bushel  of  oats  per  week  per  horse,  the 
difference  or  substitute  for  a  full  allowance  of  oats  being  made  up 
by  carrots  given  with  hay  chaff ;  and  it  is  not  only  economy  in 
feeding  the  horses,  but  the  advantage  also  of  turning  crops  to  the 
best  account,  for  in  feeding  horses  an  acre  of  carrots  being  a  full 
crop  will  go  as  far  as  five  acres  of  oats,  straw  included.  The 
sheep  on  the  farm,  particularly  the  fatting  fiock,  ought  now  to  be 
doing  well  by  having  a  full  allowance  of  cut  turnips  mixed  with 
cake  or  maize  meal.  A  fair  proportion  of  hay  chafi,  much  of  the 
hay  this  year  being  damaged  by  rain,  has  little  or  no  aroma,  in 
which  case  it  should  be  spiced  wnen  being  cut  into  chaff  and  tnen 
cast  up  into  heap  for  a  day  or  two ;  this  will  give  it  an  attractive 
aroma,  and  also  improve  the  feeding  value.  We  recommend  the 
"BotonicFlavourer"  and  "farina,"  sold  by  T.  Bowick  <fe  Co.  of 
Bedford,  as  the  best  and  cheapest  article  in  the  market.  The  same 
method  of  feeding  may  be  applied  to  fatting  bullocks  as  well  as 
sheep,  likewise  for  horses  where  the  hay  is  cut  into  chaff. 


SPECULATION  IN  POULTBY  SHOWS. 

The  number  of  poultry  shows  held  this  autumn  has  consider- 
ably decreased  from  former  years.  Some  of  those  which  have 
been  discontinoed  are  regretable,  as  old-established  and  well- 
managed  meetmgs  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  served  no  real 
purpose,  and  their  want  will  not  be  felt.  We  have  lon^  foreseen 
such  a  sequel  to  the  absurd  multiplication  of  all  exhibitions,  and 
hail  it  with  satisfaction. 

We  have  so  often  given  our  opinion  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  shows  should  or  should  not  be  held,  that  we  will  not  weary 
our  readers  by  returning  generally  to  that  theme.  We  wish, 
however,  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the,  we  fear,  increasing  ten- 
dency to  speculation  in  shows.  They  ought  certainly  to  pay,  and 
we  have  often  advocated  their  being  held  alone  m  centres  of 
districts  where  some  interest  is  taken  in  them,  and  where  they 
have  a  chance  of  being  financially  successful.  In  many  places, 
too,  it  is  quite  proper  that  those  who  give  much  time  and  trouble 
to  their  management  should,  if  they  are  willing  to  accept  it, 
receive  some  fixed  remuneration  for  their  labours.  But  there  are 
other  shows,  generally  small  ones,  tfnd  these  we  fear  on  the 
increase,  which  are  simply  started  as  gambling  speculations. 
Subscriptions  towards  them  are  not  infrequently  got  out  of  the 
neighbourhood  under  the  pretence  of  encouraging  poultry  breed- 
ing, which  practically  all  go  into  the  pockets  of  tue  clique  who 
manage  them.  We  say  practically,  for  we  do  not  mean  tnat  the 
managers  absolutely  purloin  the  sums  subscribed,  but  they  so 
arrange  things  that  tney  and  their  friends  carry  off  the  major 
part  of  the  prizes.  To  begin  with,  all  the  best  prixes  are  offered 
for  such  breeds  as  they  possess ;  then  they  carefully  watch  the 
entries  as  they  come  in ;  if  certain  classes  are  thin  they  imme- 
diately buy  cheap  birds  to  win  in  them,  and  having  the  command 
of  the  entry  book  can  of  course  make  entries  as  late  as  they  like. 
On  the  other  hand  the^  send  postcards  in  all  directions  to  the 
effect  that  the  classes  m  which  they  do  not  care  to  exhibit  are 
poorly  filled,  often  when  such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  This  may 
sound  a  fanciful  description,  but  we  have  over  and  over  again  had 
proof  positive  of  such  tactics  being  pursued.  Indeed  we  are 
sorry  to  say  that  if  we  have  notice  that  some  class  is  badly  filled 
we  generally  conclude  that  it  will  be  a  peculiarly  large  one  ;  but 
whatever  chance  there  may  be  on  either  side,  fanciers  should  on 
principle  never  listen  to  such  appeals.  The  date  for  receiving 
entries  may  under  certain  circumstances  legitimately  be  post- 
poned if  the  fact  be  duly  advertised,  but  private  hints  and  invita- 
tions should  be  resolutely  disregarded. 

The  prize  list  having  been  thus  arranged,  no  little  gain  from 
that  source  flows  in  to  the  promoters  of  the  show.  In  some 
places  the  subscriptions  are  considerable  and  cover  nearly  all  the 
prize  money.  The  general  management  of  a  large  winter  show, 
including  hire  of  hall,  lighting,  Ac,  is  an  expensive  item,  but  the 
exhibitions  to  which  we  allude  are  generally  summer  ones,  the 
cost  of  which  is  very  small.  Then  the  gate  money,  if  the  show  be 
held  at  a  time  of  some  other  attraction  and  the  weather  be  fine, 
is  often  enormous.  Perhaps  tlMure  is  a  considerable  per-centage 
on  sales.  The  result  is,  that  at  times  between  prize  money  and 
general  profits  the  managers  pocket  really  large  sums,  which 
ought  properly  to  be  carried  to  the  funds  of  a  society  to  be 
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expended  another  year  in  better  prizes,  and  so  really  enooarage  the 
breeding  of  poultry.  On  the  other  nand  things  sometimes  turn 
out  differently ;  a  pouring  wet  day  comes,  or  somehow  the  show 
does  not  *'take,"  and  entrance  money  is  almost  nil.  What 
happens  then  ?  The  prize  money  is  often  not  paid ;  at  others 
appeals  ad  mitericordiam  are  made  to  exhibitors  to  forego  their 
winnings.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  say  that  there  are 
not  cases  in  which  after  real  failure  every  penny  of  prize  money 
is  honestly  paid,  and  that  by  those  who  can  ill  afford  it.  We 
well  know  iubtances  in  which  this  has  been  done.  Our  meaning 
is  that  we  object  to  speculation  in  shows.  Formerly  horticultural 
exhibitions  were  often  got  up  this  way ;  they  have  now,  we  believe, 
been  entirely  put  down.  There  is  much  temptation  to  movers  in 
them  not  to  be  honourable,  or  at  least  not  to  promote  the  interest 
of  Doultry  breeding. 

n^culation  in  snows  is  intimately  connected  with  speculation  in 
buying  birds  for  show  alone.  To  what  lengths  the  latter  practice 
may  lead  has  been  unfortunately  shown  during  the  past  week  in 
the  case  of  inhuman  brutahty  to  a  bird  with  the  sole  object  of 
winning  a  prize,  most  properly  shown  up  and  punished  in  a  court 
of  law.  It  is  a  sad  pity  that  what  should  be  an  honourable 
amusement  for  honourable  people,  with  all  the  while  a  really 
good  and  practical  end  in  view,  should  be  dragged  by  a  few 
gamblers  into  ill  repute.  The  poultry  fancy  is  running  consider- 
able risk  of  making  such  a  descent.  Its  rail  may,  however,  be 
arrested  if  the  bulk  of  fanciers  who  are  upright  and  honourable 
ladies  and  gentlemen  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
beforehand  how  shows  which  they  patronise  are  managed.  Those 
should  alone  be  encouraged  which  are  promoted  by  a  society  with 
real  and  definite  aims,  or  which  are  undertaken  by  a  committee 
containing  known  names,  who  not  only  guarantee  the  payment  of 
all  prize  money,  but  that  all  surplus  profits,  after  the  deduction 
of  reasonable  remuneration  for  work,  shall  form  a  fund  for  the 
improvement  of  the  prize  lists  of  future  shows.  There  are  plenty 
of  places  with  good  exhibitions  where  these  guarantees  are  to  be 
obtained.  If  fanciers,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  name,  will  not  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  discover  and  encourage  tnem  they  will 
find  their  amusement  of  exhibiting  gradually  cease  to  be  such, 
and  will  to  a  great  extent  have  themselves  only  to  thank  for 
their  loss. — 0. 


THE  OXFORD  POULTRY  SHOW. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  last  week  the  eighth  great  | 
Oxford  Show  took  place.    Of  course  after  the  miserable  weather  , 
of  the  past  season  many  of  the  chicken  classes  were  not  what  we  ' 
remember  them  in  past  years,  still  compared  with  other  shows  ' 
which  we  have  lately  seen  it  was  a  fine  exhibition.    The  arrange-  | 
ments  were  much  as  usual :  The  poultry  generally  (they  numbered  • 
altogether  850  pens)  occupied  the  Corn  Exchange,  the  fanc^  water-  i 
fowl  being  in  the  large  gallery ;  a  side  gallery  in  which  the 
baskets  were  formerly  stowed  was  given  up  to  the  classes  of  dead 
poultry  ;  the  1900  pens  o^  Pigeons  were  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  the 
connecting  corridor  was  filled  with  larjge  waterfowl,  Turkeys,  and 
selling  classes.    The  attendance  of  visitors  seemed  hardly  so  good 
as  in  former  years,  still  there  are  always  to  be  seen  at  this  Show  a 
large  number  of  evidently  non-fanciers,  which  we  always  think 
a  good  sign  for  financial  success.    Apparently  subscribers  and 
donors  of  cups  did  not  this  year  receive  free  passes  and  other 
tickets,  which  change  ought  to  add  considerably  to  the  receipts. 
The  management  was,  as  it  always  has  been,  vey  good  and 
orderly.    The  names  of  the  owners  of  the  birds  referred  to  are 
placed  in  parenthesis. 

Dorkingt  were  by  no  means  such  classes  as  we  have  before 
seen  at  Oxford.  Neither  the  first  (F.  S.  Lowndes)  or  second  (Mrs. 
Troughton)  Darks  were  fine.  Though  we  liked  the  shajpe  and  short 
legs  of  both  the  cockerels,  we  liked  the  cockerel  in  third  pen 

S>,  Smith)  for  his  white  feet.  On  the  whole  we  much  preferred 
essrs.  Smy  the's  highly  commended  pen  to  any  others,  the  cockerel 
of  which  was  a  grand  bird.  Silver-Grey  cockerels  were  better  than 
the  pullets.  The  first  cockerel  (R.  A.  Boissier)  is  a  magnificent  bird 
all  round  save  from  a  blemish,  a  wry  tail ;  we  have  seen  him  before 
in  a  first-prize  pen,  and  have  remarked  on  this  point.  The  two 
other  pairs  of  winners  (Plummer  A  Ruttlidge)  are  fair  birds.  The 
first  White  cockerel  (Mrs.  Logan)  is  very  good,  short-legged,  and 
full-breasted ;  the  other  winning  pairs  (Mr.  Hayne  and  Miss  E. 
Williams)  worthy  of  their  positions.  Cuckoos  this  year  are 
absent.  Spanish  are  much  better  than  we  have  before  seen  this 
year.  The  first-prize  pen  (Jabez  Walker)  are  very  remarkable  for 
their  fine  condition^  for  the  (mality  of  tneir  faces  :  the  cockerel, 
too,  in  the  third-pnze  pen  (J.  T.  Dixon)  had  a  fine  race  but  not  so 
refined  as  the  first.  Cochitu. — First  in  Buffs  (G.  H.  Wood)  a  good 
pair  of  lemon-tinted  birds  which  have  won  before ;  in  the  second- 
prize  pen  (H.  Tomlinson)  is  a  cockerel  promising  one  day  to  be 
very  nne.  Among  the  pens  of  Partridges  are  many  birds  which 
promise  in  another  month's  time  to  make  grand  cockerels  ;  at 
present  they  are  backward.  The  pullets  are  forwarder — first  (C. 
Brown),  and  third  (J.  Wood),  were  very  good.  Whites. — The 
best  pen  (W.  Steven)  of  Cochins  in  the  Show  were  a  pair  of 
Whites,  short-legged,  fluffy,  and  pure  in  colour.    They  changed 


hands  at  a  high  figure,  we  heard  £30.  The  second  Whites 
(H.  Tomlinson),  too,  were  a  good  pen  and  large,  but  in  shape  nek 
quite  so  much  to  our  fancy.  We  should  have  been  inclined  to 
give  a  place  to  the  pair  of  good  Blacks  which  were  very  highly 
commended  (W.  Badger).  Brahmas.— The  cup  for  Darks  (H.  R. 
Wiggins)  went  to  a  pair  the  pullet  of  which  we  cannot  notice, 
for  we  did  not  see  her.  The  cockerel  was  a  magnificent  bird  &I1 
round  with  what  is  seldom  seen,  the  finest  foot-feathering  yet 
soft  hocks.  The  second  pair  (Miss  E.  Shutey)  were  good,  the 
pullet  of  a  fine  shade  of  colour  but  deficient  in  pencilling  towards 
the  throat.  These  two  pens  were  decidedly  ahead  of  the  rest. 
In  Lights  the  cup  pen  (G.  H.Wood)  contained  the  cockerel  which 
won  at  the  Dairy  Show,  a  neat  and  shapely  bird  all  round  hat 
with  terrible  hocks,  the  pullet  very  fine ;  the  other  winning  pens 
(P.  Haines),  good  in  some  points,  were  not  very  well  matched 
pairs.  //wwMaw.— Eleven  pens  were  entered  ;  we  should  hncy 
the  first-pr&e  pair  (R.  H.  Bush)  were  well  selected  from  their 
admirers'  point  of  view.  Game  were,  as  usual  at  Oxford,  an 
immense  collection  from  the  valuable  prizes  offered  for  the  breed. 
Nearly  150  pens  were  entered.  Mr.  Pope  a^in  won  in  Black 
Red  cockerels  with  a  striking  bird,  which  quite  reminded  na  of 
the  wondrous  bird  he  brought  out  two  years  ago,  which  crested 
so  much  attention  from  his  frequent  change  of  owners  at  enonnons 
prices:  second  (S.  Matthews)  a  fine  but  young  bird;  fourth 
(F.  A.  Nelson)  was,  we  heard,  the  Dairy  Show  winner,  which 
shows  that  Oxford  has  been  more  successful  m  bringing  oat  the 
best  birds  of  the  year.  Black  Red  pullets  were  another  good 
class.  First  (8.  Matthew)  good  all  round  ;  second  (T.  P.  Lyon) 
very  lengthy  but  not  so  neat ;  third  (J.  H.  Caton)  a  coarser  birf. 
Brown  Red  cockerels  were  not  so  good  as  the  B[»ck8.  The  to 
cfip  for  best  unskinned  Game  cockerel  went  to  the  firrt  in  this 
class  (E.  Wells),  a  good  bird  all  round,  though  some  good  ]udp« 
found  much  fault  with  him ;  second  (J.  Chester),  a  good  bird, 
hardly  the  modem  fancy  in  shape.  Brown  Red  pullets  were  a 
large  and  good  class  ;  first  and  second  (A.  Fludyer  AS.  Matthew) 
most  remarkable  birds.  In  the  any  other  variety  claw  of  Game 
Duckwing  cockerels  were  first  and  second  (R.  Gamett  4  J.  r. 
Walton),  both  nice  birds ;  a  capital  Pile  third  (J.  Colgrove  Two 
Pile  pullets  won  (J.  Colgrove)  in  the  next  dass.  In  the  un. 
dubbed  cockerel  class  a  very  fine  Pile  won  (J.  Colgrove). 

Hamhurghs  made  good  classes  for  the  south  of  England,  between 
sixty  and  seventy  pens  being  entered.  Golden-pencils  came  first ; 
first  pair  (Mr.  J.  Rawnslev),  both  very  good  in  cobnr.  We 
specially  liked  the  cockerel :  the  second  (^essre.  T.  &  J.Kidjon) 
pullet  was  beautifully  barred,  we  thought  her  the  best  pallet  in 
the  class.  Silvers  were  better  than  the  classes  of  tnem  we  haw 
seen  of  late.  The  cockerel  in  the  first  (H.  Digby)  pen  wm  a 
capital  bird  with  well-barred  tail,  the  pullet  a  bird  with  small  and 
Beat  pencilling.  The  cockerel  in  the  second  (W.  R«<lJ^o°f°) 
pen  was  not  in  good  condition,  the  pullet  very  well  marked ;  tne 
thii-d  (J.  Rawnsley)  cockerel  took  our  fancy.  <>?1^«^-8^W 
were  a  large  class  fin  the  first-prize  (R.  W.  Braoewell  the  a«ke«I 
was  a  handsome  bird  in  carriage,  and  in  fact  m  »»  Po^^^i  „^* 
pullet  fairiy  mooned  ;  second  (R.  W.  Bracewell)  a  "ckly-lwkmg 
cockerel  with  a  very  handsome  pullet,  the  best  we  thought  m  the 
class.  Silver-spangles  decidedly  a  good  class ;  the  fir8t(u.ju^ 
chell)  pair  were  very  fine  in  mooning,  the  spike  of  the  <»««/«^ 
comb  not  so  good  as  it  might  be,  but  we  P«^er  this  to  those 
extraordinary  made  peaks  so  often  seen  ;  m  the  secona  J^ 
Rawnsley)  pen,  too,  was  a  very  good  cockerel,  and  in  the  imro 
(H.  Beldon)  as  forward  a  one  as  any  m  the  class,  ^^l^ 
(J.  W.  Kelleway),  Blacks  were  very  perfect  m  comb  and  figure, 
but  their  position  as  regards  the  light  was  ^^oj;  favourable  totje 
sight  of  their  colour.  We  admired  the  pullet  in  the  swond 
(J.  Pickup,  jun.)  pen.  Po/a»i(&.-Golden  tad  a  class  to  them 
selves,  we  fancy  aided  by  the  Uberality  of  8<>me  fancier  forjw 
competition  in  'Silvers  is  now  generally  greater  and  closer  than  m 
the  Golden  variety ;  the  first  and  second  (Jv^'^'if?  ^oiJ 
Burrell)  prise  pens  of  the  latter  variety  were  both  "ch  in  coiwr 
and  good  in  crests.  In  the  next  class  Silvers  were  fi^t  ana 
second  (A.  Smith  &  G.  C.  Adkins),  the  pullet  m  the  firat  p^ 
being  magnificent.  White-crested  Black  had  to  be  content  wiin 
a  third  (J.  Rawnsley),  though  they  were  a  good  paj'  J^J.?^ 
shown.  Houdans  are  now  generally  disappointing ;  ^e  ^epi^w 
oui-selves  in  the  early  days  of  their  importation,  and  cer»i"  / 
think  that  though  the  combs  and  crests  of  our  birds  were  oy 
means  so  "  correct "  as  those  of  the  birds  now  shown,  8"u  ^^^ 
the  race  was  stronger  on  the  leg  and  more  vigorous  and  spnt 
than  those  now  shown.  The  first-prize  (D.  Lane)  pair  atj^jf^ 
were  large  but  extremely  dark,  the  cockerel  reallv  al™?»*  °T 
with  a  lighter  crest :  malformed  feet  seem  the  order  ^l^^r- 
with  the  breed.  Crems  seem  to  succeed  now-a-days  better  i 
Houdans  ;  we  much  liked  the  first-prize  pair  (A.  Ogden)  for  ui<^ 
square  bodies  and  fine  condition;  they  looked  every  inch  so'w^ 


to  be 


The  other 


!  the  progenitors  of  a  fine  race  of  table  fowls.  The  ot 
prize  birds,  too,  were  good.  3/a/ay5.-There  is  little  variety  no^ 
(n  the  coliur  of  exhibition  Malays ;  red  cocks  and  cmnjnion^ 
brown  pullets  prevail.  The  first  pair  (J.  F.  Strnpnell)  ^^ 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  stoutness,  the  second  (U.xw  j 
I  for  their  condition,  the  third  (Mrs.  M.  A.  Stanley)  for  their  leg 
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^neas.  Leghorns  continue  to  look  up.  The  first  (E.  Gibbs)  pair 
of  Browns  were  not  rerj  large,  but  beautiful  in  condition  and 
well  matched.  The  u^lj  yellow  lobes  seem  to  be  gradually  got 
rid  of.  The  first  Whites  (A.  D.  Esmarch)  were  a  beautifinlj 
shown  and  pretty  pair.  Andalusians  are  another  rising  breed ; 
we  do  not  wonder  at  this,  for  they  certainly  are  most  l^ntiful, 
and  non-fanciers  always  seem  taken  with  their  colours.  First 
were  a  pair  (Rer.  S.  Ashwein  which  we  think  we  have  not  seen 
before,  good  all  round,  well  laced ;  second  (Mrs.  M.  A.  Wilson),  a 
handsomely  formed  cockerel  with  a  pullet  hardly  bis  equal. 
Suitatu  are  creeping  into  notice,  certainly  a  well-shown  pair,  are 
very  attractiva  The  prize  pens  seemed  to  us  rery  even,  the  first 
(Lieni.  Jenkins)  winning  from  being  well  through  the  moult  and 
in  good  condition.  Any  other  variety  were  interesting.  First 
(Boee  Hubbard)  capital  Scotch  Greys ;  second  (G.  Fumess)  good 
La  Fleche  ;  third  (J.  C.  Fraser)  what  are  called  Havanas,  ex- 
tremely like  the  produce  of  a  Silky  and  some  small  black  fowl ; 
we  would  not  encourage  the  breed.  There  were  some  good  Black 
Hinorcas  in  the  class,  some  good  Silkies,  and  some  white  birds 
called  La  Fleche.  Bamtamt. — Game  were  for  these  days  numerous, 
twenty-four  pens  of  Black  Reds  put  in  an  appearance.  First 
(£.  Walton)  a  beautiful  pair,  the  cock  an  old  bird  in  wonderful 
condition ;  we  noticed  a  good  pullet  in  the  third  (W.  F.  Addie) 
pen.  The  winners  in  the  class  for  Brown  Reds  seemed  all  good. 
Piles  came  in  first  and  second  (W.  Cannon  ii  W.  F.  Addie)  in  the 
"■  any  other  Grame  "  class.  Black  Rose-combed  had  sixteen  entries. 
We  think  smallness  of  size  in  this  breed  has  of  late  been  much 
sacrificed  to  earlobes ;  the  first  prize  (H.  Stanworth)  pair  might 
with  advantage  be  smaller,  otherwise  they  are  a  pretty  pair. 
Sebrights  are  perhaps  better  than  ever  in  lacing  but  much  over- 
size. First  and  second  (M.  Leno^  were  Silvers,  third  (M.  Leno) 
Golden.  Beautiful  little  Pekins  (H.  B.  Smith)  carried  all  before 
them  in  the  ^  yariety  "  Bantam  class. 

Ducks  were  well  proyided  for  with  six  classes.  Aylesburies 
were  as  jnxxi  a  class  as  we  have  ever  seen.  The  first-prize 
(Messrs.  Fowler  A  Co.)  pair,  we  believe  birds  of  the  year,  were 
enormous.  Rouens  were  very  numerous,  no  less  than  two  dozen 
pens  being  entered.  The  first  (T.  Wakefield)  pair  again  were 
easily  ah^d  for  their  enormous  size.  Pekins  and  Cayugas  were 
combined.  The  prizes  all  went  to  the  former  yariety.  Black 
East  Indian  haye  gone  down.  It  seems  difficult  to  get  good 
lustre  and  small  size  combined.  We  were  pleased  to  see  that  one 
of  the  oldest,  we  believe  the  oldest  fancier,  in  England  of  the 
breed  (Mrs.  M.  A.  Ha;pie)  took  first  honours.  Carohnas  were 
first  (H.  W.  Boutcher)  in  the  next  class.  Turh^s  and  Geese  were 
not  large  classes,  but  the  winners  in  both  classes  were  of  good 
ayerage  size  ;  the  first  Turkeys  (W.  Wykes)  being  bronze,  the 
first  Geese  (E.  Snell)  Toulouse.  Mr.  Sainsbury  judged  the 
waterfowl  alone.  We  belieye  his  awards  gave  g^at  satisfaction, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  far  better  plan  to  have  one  judge  specially 
skilled  in  these  classes,  and  not  put  them  at  the  end  of  a  long 
book  of  classes  to  be  adjudicated  on  by  a  tired  judge,  as  is  so 
often  the  case. 

Dead  poultry  were  a  new  feature  in  the  Show.  Fourteen  pairs 
of  fowls  were  entered.  The  Langshan  breeders  vrill  probably 
f eel  elated  on  seeing  in  the  prize  list  that  their  favourites  won.  We 
cannot  say  that  they  looked  so  tempting  as  two  nice  small-boned 
Dorking  pullets,  which  were  second  (T.  C.  Bumell).  Some  yery 
fat  Du(^  and  Geese  appeared,  and  but  one  Turkey. 

The  show  of  Pigeons  was  so  yast  that  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  eight  nnndred  pens  of  poultry  we  found  it  impossible 
to  scan  them  with  sufficiently  critical  eyes  for  our  notes  on  them 
to  be  of  yalue.  As  usual  at  Oxford  nearly  every  yariety  was  well 
representedj  and  some  classes  were  extraordinarily  good  and  well 
filled,  especially  those  for  English  Owls,  Dragoons,  and  Antwerpe. 
The  latter  variety  filled  no  less  than  260  pens. 

The  Judges  were  for  poultry  Messrs.  E.  Hewitt,  R.  Teebay,  and 
J.  Martin  j  for  Waterfowl  Mr.  G.  S.  Sainsbury  j  for  dead  poultry 
Mr.  J.  Tuirill  and  Mr.  P.  Hicks ;  and  for  Pigeons  Messrs.  H.  All- 
sopp,  F.  C.  Esquilant,  P.  H.  Jones,  and  Capt.  Norman  Hill. 


HOW  TO  TREAT  CONDEMNED  BEES. 

l>iaCOVBRY  OP  A  NBW  METHOD  OP  GIVING  ARTIFICIAL  POLLBN. 

CoTTAOERS  adhering  still  to  the  miserable  and  wasteful  plan 
of  burning  take  up,  as  a  rule,  those  stocks  that  are  too  light  to 
stand  the  winter.  If  such  were  allowed  to  remain  they  would 
consume  all  their  little  horde  of  sweets  and  then  starve.  The 
cottager  therefore  w  right,  from  his  point  of  yiew,  in  destroying 
the  bees,  and  thus  securing  the  honey  for  his  use.  The  poor 
insects  marked  out  for  destruction  are  commonly  known  as  con- 
demned bees.  If  in  autumn  4  tbs.,  or  thereabouts,  of  these  turn-  '; 
outs — i.«.,  the  united  bees  of  three  or  four  skeps — be  put  together 
into  a  hive  and  fed  liberally  they  will  quickly  build  comb,  raise 
brood,  and  establish  themselves  so  as  usually  to  winter  well  and 
make  some  of  the  best  colonies  of  the  apiary  in  the  spring.  The 
wax  secreted  for  the  building  of  the  comb  is  produced  from  the 
sugar  given  as  food,  while  the  bees  gather,  if  the  operation  of 
building-up  be  not  deferred  till  too  late  in  the  season,  sufficient 


pollen  to  enable  them  to  raise  a  fair,  if  not  eyen  a  large,  amount 
of  brood. 

Some  experiments  with  these  condemned  bees,  which  I  take  to 
be  in  their  results  exceedingly  instructive,  I  will  now  recount. 
On  September  19th  I  placed  4f  tbs.  of  bees  in  a  large  and  well- 
protected  hive,  in  the  frames  of  which  narrow  guides  only  were 
provided.  The  first  two  days  they  took  4  tbs.  of  syrup,  but  after- 
wards for  seven  days  they  were  provided  each  evening  with  a 
filled  bottle  containing  8  ms.  11  ozs.  of  syrup.  They  built  comb 
of  great  evenness  and  whiteness,  which  now  more  than  half  filled 
the  hive,  yet  the  queen  laid  but  few  eggs.  The  reason,  upon 
theoretical  grounds  I  was  convinced,  was  lack  of  pollen.  Yery 
little  at  this  date  could  be  found  in  our  neighbourhood,  as  the 
land  is  mostly  under  cultivation.  If  the  pinch  for  pollen  was 
already  felt,  how  was  the  greater  difficulty  of  providing  sufficient 
for  early  spring  breeding  to  be  met  ?  I  placed  trays  of  pea  flour 
(pea  flour  I  first  pointed  out  as  a  fine  substitute  for  pollen,  since 
it  stands  in  the  front  rank  as  a  flesh-former)  near  to  the  hives, 
sprinkling  chaff  over  the  pea  flonr,  as  is  now  generally  well  under- 
stood, to  give  the  bees  a  standing  place  while  gathering  it  on  to 
the  hairs  of  the  thorax.  A  stock  of  Ligurians  that  had  fed  from 
these  same  trays  in  the  spring  started  at  once,  and  carried  it 
heavily,  but  my  newly  arrived  blacks  seemed  unable  to  learn  the 
nature  of  the  boon  offered  them,  only  an  occasional  bee  loa«ling 
itself.  I  now  reflected  that  the  pollen  of  anemophilous  trees — i.e., 
trees  fertilised  by  the  wind — is  not  sticky,  so  that  the  wind  soon 
separates  it  from  its  anthers  and  blows  it  on  to  the  adhesive 
pistils  of  its  flowers ;  while  the  pollen  of  entomophilous  trees — t.e., 
trees  fertilised  by  insects — is  sticky,  and  so  can  the  more  readily 
be  made  into  pellets  by  the  different  species  of  bees,  and  added,  as 
an  experiment,  to  my  pea  flour  a  small  quantity  of  pounded  sugar 
to  increase  its  adhesiveness.  It  was  now  perhaps  loaded  more 
easily  and  quickly  by  the  Italians,  but  the  blacks,  as  before, 
listened  not  to  my  wooing.  The  problem  to  be  solved  took  this 
form :  We  can  g^ve  su^r  without  asking  our  bees  to  leave  their 
warm  cluster  to  take  it,  but  artificial  pollen,  even  if  accepted, 
needs  the  bees  to  quit  the  hive  and  expose  themselves  often  to  a 
temperature  so  low  that  many  must  perish ;  while  the  weather, 
when  nitrogenous  food  is  essential,  may  be  such  as  to  altogether 
prevent  anv  outside  gathering  of  it.  How,  then,  can  pollen  or  its 
substitute  oe  given  within  the  hive  ? 

In  the  natural  way  bees  collect  the  pollen  on  the  breast,  and 
transfer  it  by  the  metatarsal  brushes  to  the  pollen  pockets  on 
the  tibiae ;  but  to  accomplish  this,  as  may  be  seen  by  watching 
a  bee  over  a  fiower,  two  of  the  three  pairs  of  legs  are  required,  and 
since  the  bee  cannot  stand  on  the  remaining  pair  this  packing  is 
of  necessity  effected  on  the  wing.  I,  in  order  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement, placed  a  small  tray  of  pea  fiour  on  the  top  of  the  hive, 
and  added  a  small  covered  fiight  chamber,  so  that  the  bees  coming 
from  the  top  opening  might  have  room  for  the  hovering  fiight 
while  packing.  This  was  partially  successful,  but  had  this  draw- 
back— that  l^e  warm  air  of  the  brood  nest  was  leaking  freely 
away  into  the  chamber  above.  It  now  occurred  to  me  that  bees, 
when  natural  pollen  is  stored,  place  ovei  it  a  layer  of  honey,  and 
then  wax  seal  it.  After  extracting  the  top  of  the  stored  pollen, 
saturated  with  honey,  is  constantly  seen.  Can  it  be  wrong,  there- 
fore, to  place  the  pea  flour  mixed  with  honey  or  its  equivalent  at 
once  in  the  cell,  and  so  save  the  bees  all  the  exposure,  labour  of 
gathering,  and  storing  it?  I  now  mixed  some  pea  flonr  with 
syrup,  containing  the  small  quantity  of  salicylic  acid  I  have 
previously  recommended,  into  a  paste,  and,  removing  a  comb, 
applied  it  with  a  flat  knife,  as  boys  at  school  sometimes  apply 
butter  to  bread  to  fill  up  the  holes.  About  8  ozs.  of  pea  flour 
were  soon  put  into  the  cells  and  the  comb  returned.  Two  hours 
after  upon  removing  the  comb,  to  my  intense  delight,  the  bees  had 
sueked  out  the  excess  of  syrup,  and  had  packed  my  pea  flour 
down  in  the  most  beautifully  regular  manner,  as  though  it  had 
been  pollen  gathered  in  the  natural  way.  The  problem  was  now 
solved.  What  with  much  labour,  and  probably  much  loss,  could 
only  have  been  accomplished  by  the  efforts  oi  hundreds  of  bees 
had  been  done  through  my  help  by  a  few  bees  with  comparatively 
no  exhaustion,  and  actually  no  exposure.  The  next  day  the 
greater  part  oi  this  pollen  had  been  consumed,  while  the  dry 
starved  appearance  or  the  brood,  well  known  to  those  who  have 
overswarmed  artificially,  had  passed  away.  Giving  doses  of  pollen 
as  needed  the  breeding  quickly  became  rapid,  and  that  hive  has 
now  not  only  a  yery  large  quantity  of  brood,  but  comb-building 
has  again  commenced. 

On  the  8th  inst.  I  put  4|  lbs.  of  bees  taken  from  five  skeps  into 
an  empty  hive  and  fed  freely,  and  on  Saturday  the  11th  I  ex- 
amined it.  Comb  had  progressed  well,  and  eggs  were  laid.  As  I 
removed  a  comb  and  pasted  my  pea  flour  mixture  into  it  I  felt 
some  compunction  in  marring  its  sooUess  purity.  On  Monday  the 
13th  another  examination  was  made,  when  I  expected  to  fincl  the 
pollen  packed,  as  in  the  other  hive  under  experiment ;  but,  to  my 
astonishment,  in  the  forty-eight  houra  almost  the  whole  of  it 
(about  8  ozs.)  had  been  consumed.  There  were  yet  no  hatched 
eg|:s  that  I  could  find.  The  bees  then,  under  the  labour  of  comb- 
bnilding,  needed  the  nitrogenous  food  to  make  good  the  wear  of 
tissue  involved.    The  microscope  showed  pollen  granules  in  the 
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stomachs  of  wax-workers,  which  gather  naturally.  These  bees 
had  made  comb  on  sngar  onlj,  but  no  doubt  were  growing  in 
some  sort  emaciated  under  the  process,  and  the  pea  flour  supplied 
the  place  of  the  pollen  they  would  have  consumed  whilst  gather- 
ing their  sweets  had  this  been  done  in  the  normal  manner.  What 
an  absolute  refutation  this  gives  to  the  notions  of  those  who 
assert  that  bees  nerer  consume  pollen^  a  statement  which  has  no 
better  base  than  a  guess,  and  which  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
all  scientific  theories  of  diets.  This  later  hive,  worse  off  as  the 
season  is  more  advanced  than  the  one  first  named,  is  ^oing  ahead 
splendidly,  and  is  raising  great  breadths  of  brood,  and  is  receiving 
its  pollen  as  occasion  requires.  To-day,  the  25th,  it  divided  6  ozs.  of 
pea  fiour,  exclusive  of  syrup,  with  the  other  stock  mentioned,  and 
this  amount  no  doubt  by  Monday  will  be  much  reduced.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  show  these  bees  to  any  really  interested  at  such 
tunes  as  they  can  be  examined  without  risk  of  much  chill.  We 
see  here  a  way  of  building  up  bees  almost  without  regard  to  the 
season,  for  not  only  now  can  we  give  syrup,  which  is  but  half  a 
diet,  but  pollen  likewise,  without  one  wing  being  moved  in  the 
chilly  outside  air.  If  any  reader  can  assist  me  in  obtaining 
another  4  oi  5  tba.  of  bees  for  an  experiment  yet  to  commence  I 
am  prepared  to  give  fair  payment  and  m;^  best  thanks  for  the 
assistance.  The  judicious  use  of  this  plan  in  promoting  breeding 
in  the  spring  will  no  doubt  lead  to  great  results,  upon  which,  all 
going  well,  I  may  in  due  time  make  some  comments. — ^Frakk 
K.  (&ESBIRE,  Avenue  Houee^  Acton^  W, 

THINGS  KNOWN  AND  THINGS  UNKNOWN. 

GovsRKHBKT  and  organisations  in  the  kingdom  of  a  bee  hive 
are  things  beyond  the  reach  of  human  knowleofge.  While  united 
effort  and  perfect  order  are  remarkable  features  in  the  conduct  of 
a  community  of  bees,  who  knows  aught  of  individual  authority 
and  rule  ?  All  seems  to  go  well  and  harmoniously  on  the  lines  or 
laws  of  equality  and  fraternity.  The  queen  herself — ^the  great 
bee  of  the  hive,  which  receives  the  greatest  possible  homage  and 
attention — is  subject,  at  least  in  appearance,  to  the  community 
which  she  so  faithfully  and  laboriously  serves.  Queen  and  servant 
she  is,  but  not  governor.  It  is  known  that  the  monarchy  of  a 
bee  hive  is  neither  absolute  nor  hereditary. 

The  industry  of  the  honey  bee  is  a  fact  known  in  all  lands,  and 
is  the  theme  of  poetry  and  song  amonest  civilised  and  enlightened 
communities.  It  is  hardlyporaible to  form  an  adequate conoeption 
of  the  industry-  of  bees.  The  amount  of  work  done  by  a  swarm  in 
the  height  of  the  season  cannot  be  measured  or  compassed.  A 
swarm  has  been  known  to  gain  in  weight  10  lbs.  a  day — 20  lbs.  in 
two  days  ,*  but  who  can  tell  the  amount  consumed  to  meet  the 
waste  and  wear  sustained  in  the  manifold  activities  and  labours 
both  at  home  and  abroad  of  such  active  creatures  as  bees  ?  The 
amount  of  food  consumed  by  bees  during  a  day  of  hard  work  is 
great,  and  should  not  be  forgotten  when  their  industry  is  under 
consideration.  Even  at  night  in  summer  there  is  a  considerable 
loss  of  weight  by  the  escape  of  moisture  of  a  strong  full  stock 
through  the  hive  and  by  tne  door.  At  one  time  many  able  bee- 
keepers believed  that  the  queen  alone  distributed  her  eggs ;  but 
many  now  know  that  the  oees  assist  in  this  work  by  removing 
the  supernumerary  eggs  from  the  cells  in  which  they  are  found 
and  placing  them  in  empty  cells.  But  the  question  of  how  much 
heat  is  necessary  in  hatching  brood  remains  unsettled.  Brood 
evidently  is  brought  to  perfection  at  the  swarming  season  in  a 
high  temperature,  and  often  in  February  at  comparatively  a  very 
low  one.  This  is  an  interesting  question  for  experiment :  also  th« 
question  of  how  much  pollen  is  used  in  rearing  brood,  and  how 
much  or  how  little  is  eaten  by  adult  bees.  A  rew  tangible  facts 
about  the  consumption  of  pollen  would  tend  to  remove  doubt  and 
difficulty,  and  clear  off  the  darkness  that  surrounds  the  subject. 
Can  anyone  supply  the  Journal  with  them  ? 

Though  I  have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  fertile 
worker,  or  found  proof  of  the  existence  of  one  in  my  apiary  during 
half  a  century  of  observation,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  foot  that 
fertile  workers  have  been  occasionally  found  by  other  apiarians  : 
but  the  proximate  or  procuring  cause  of  fertile  workers  is  one  of 
the  many  mysteries  of  bees.  A  few  days  ago  the  following  letter 
was  sent  to  me  by  a  bee-keeper  in  My thturroyd  : — "  Dear  Sir, — 
Can  yon  ^ve  any  mformation  on  the  following  subject  ?  I  have 
a  hive  without  a  queen  containing  eggs  and  brood.  I  took  a 
swarm  from  it  in  July,  when  it  had  two  cells  with  ripe  queens  ; 
where  they  have  gone  I  cannot  tell.  It  has  what  some  call  a 
fertile  worker.  I  have  put  the  bees  in  a  glass  hive,  and  have  seen 
the  bee  that  lays  the  eggs  ;  to  all  appearance  it  is  nothing  but  a 
worker.  If  I  lose  sight  of  it  I  cannot  pick  it  out  again  till  it 
enteis  a  cell.  It  first  looks  into  a  cell,  then  backs  in  just  the 
same  as  a  queen.  None  of  the  other  worker  bees  do  that.  I  am 
confident  it  is  a  common  worker,  but  how  it  is  that  it  can  lay  eggs 
I  cannot  tell." 

One  of  the  greatest  marvels  of  bees  is  their  wax-making  powers. 
It  is  well  known  that  wax  is  a  secretion  and  excretion  of  bees ; 
that  the  work  of  secreting  wax  goes  on  both  by  day  and  night — 
in  the  fields  as  well  as  in  the  hive ;  that  during  the  comb-building 
season  hundreds  and  thousands  of  bees  may  be  seen  and  caught  in 


returning  from  the  fields  with  four,  often  six,  plates  or  scales  of 
wax  each  half  excreted  or  thrown  off  from  the  nngs  of  the  under 
sides  of  their  abdomens.  The  quantity  secreted,  the  way  and 
apparent  ease  of  excreting  wax,  are  alike  wonderfuL  The  myste- 
rious marvel  of  all  is  the  fact  that  this  wax-producing  power  i» 
voluntary — put  into  action  by  the  will  of  the  bees.  TMb  may  be 
proved  in  many  ways,  but  iimply  by  putting  a  swarm  into  aa 
empty  hive.  The  bees  at  once  commence  to  make  wax,  and  in 
less  than  twelve  hours  some  comb  is  built.  In  honey  weather  the 
hive  may  be  filled  in  less  than  twelve  days.  If  another  swarm  be 
put  into  a  hive  full  of  combs  the  bees  commence  to  fill  them  with 
honey,  but  the  bees  make  no  wax  save,  perhaps,  a  little  for  c^l. 
lids  to  cover  the  honey  and  brood.  In  oomb-building  a  great 
many  of  the  wax  plates  f^U  on  the  boards  and  remain  there  un- 
used. Their  presence  and  accnmulation  are  signs  of  health  and 
prosperity.  Ill  full  hives  few  wax  scales  are  formed  and  fewer 
lost.  If  wax  were  not  a  voluntary  secretion  much  honey  wonld 
be  consumed  and  wasted  in  the  production  of  wax  when  it  is  not 
needed.  In  covering  cells  of  brood  the  bees  use  materials  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  cells.  If  the  brood  combs  are  dark  in  coloor 
the  covers  are  dark  too.  Why  this  is  done  is  left  to  oonjectnre.^ 
A.  Pkttigkew. 

Foul  Brood. — It  is  supposed  that  there  is  not  one  hive  in  fifty 
that  will  survive  the  winter  without  food,  and  it  is  feared  that  foal 
brood  is  more  than  commonly  prevalent.  I  have  one  hive  affected. 
I  have  never  before  seen  it  or  had  it  in  any  of  my  hives.  In  ordinaiy 
thriving  hives  there  are  three  different  substances  to  be  sees  in 
the  cells — namely,  honey,  pollen,  and  yonne  bees.  In  the  cue  I 
refer  to  now  there  is  a  fourth  substance,  and  when  the  lid  is  taken 
off  the  cell  there  can  be  taken  out  a  sticky  brown  stnff.  It 
appears  here  and  there  in  a  hive,  and  is  the  worst  disease  that 
affects  bees,  and  was  until  lately  reckoned  incurable.  ICr.  Yrvak 
Cheshire,  an  able  and  pleasing  writer  on  bees  in  London,  sent  me 
the  only  known  cure— ealicyhc  acid — ^to  mix  among  this  food.— 
Jambb  Shearbr,  Caimie. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

FBBIMK6  HlVB  {Bunf).— It  is  difficult  to  Say  how  long  you  should  go  on 
feeding,  because  we  have  no  clue  to  the  mode  adopted.  From  jwa  letter  it 
would  appear  that  yon  adminktar  food  at  the  entnuKoe  by  means  of  tEonghs. 
This  is  at  best  a  poor  way  of  feeding  beee,beoaiiae  of  the  vecy  smell  qoantity 
which  can  be  administered  at  a  time.  In  thiv  case  you  must  aot  ceew  feed- 
ing after  such  a  season  as  we  have  had  tUl  the  frost  com^  and  yon  mast 
resume  it  again  when  the  weather  is  open  in  the  very  early  spring.  Bot  we 
should  advise  yon  to  make  a  hole  at  top  of  yonr  hive  aad  to  feed  tben  bj 
bottle,  carafnlly  oorering  them  with  an  empty  hire  and  stoppbigtipenry 
crevice,  so  as  to  prevent  the  IngBess  oC  robber  bees.  We  would  not  adviie 
yott  to  smoke  your  bees  in  the  way  you  have  attempted,  but  a  little  maokB 
will  be  necessary  if  you  make  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  hive.  Mr.  ChsKbin's 
article  on  page  887  will  afFord  you  much  information.  See,  also,  the  rep?y  to 
"  Subscriber  "  on  page  888. 
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CAMDEN  SQUAJUE,  LONDON. 
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74jO 
98J 
78.4 
98J 
81.L 

In. 

Means. 

SOiOOS 

48J 

48.5 

484 

48.8 

745 

• 

0J79 

REMARKS. 
2Snd.— Foggy  morning,  taming  to  drlnUng  rain  by  10  A Ji.  UU  S  PJf. ;  litue 

finer  in  aftemooD  ;  veay  damp  evening. 
38rd.->Damp  dull  day ;  drisding  rain  at  interrals  in  morning ;  dull  but  air 

aftenioon  and  evening. 
S4th.--Very  clear  and  fine  in  early  morning ;  damp  and  diitzlfBg  rain  alter 

1  P.X. ;  4.80  P.if.  to  8  PJC.  sky  bright  and  dear ;  »M  PJl.  ilto^  > 

damp  cloudy  evening. 
25th.— Very  bright  fine  day ;  foggy  evening,  clear  at  11  PJC*  and  mooaUgbt 
S6th.— White  frost  in  early  morning  ;  fine  bright  morning ;  ratber  doadjr  m 

afternoon,  few  drops  of  rain  8 JO  P Jf. ;  alight  misty  rain  in  cTening. 

but  no  measurable  quantity. 
S7th.— Doll  in  early  nxming  ;  very  fine  bright  day  ;  moonligfat  tvtsuag. 
28th.— Ftne  but  dcUl  cloudy  day.  . 

Very  ordinary  aatomnal  weather ;  rather  wanner  than  the  pierioos  vc^^' 
— G.  J.  BTMONB. 

COYSNT  GABDEN  HARKST.-OcrOBSB  89. 
LAIU3B  importations  of  Apples  are  now  reaching  us  from  Axnerica,  oon- 
siderobly  affecting  home  supplies,  and  in  the  ease  of  common  ^"f.^^fL 
iug  them  quite  unsaleable.    Trade  keeps  quiet,  prices  being  generauy  oeiow 
the  arenigc. 


November  •,  1879.  ] 
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11 
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Putney  toad  Torquay  (ditto). 
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V 
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IS 
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Twickenham  (ditto). 

60.S 

83.8 

43j0 

7    15       4    13 

6    11 

2    60 

^      28 

16    45 

Sis 

From  obeerrations  taken  near  London  daring 

forty-three  yceca^  the  arerage  day  temperanire  of  the  week  is  51.1° ; 

and  ita 

dfghi 

temperattDM  84£^. 

CLOSE  VERSUS  WIDE  TRAINING  OF  WALL 

FRUIT  tBEES. 

[wing  to  the  extremely  unfavourable  season 
for  ripening  the  growths  of  fruit  trees  the 
above  subject  appears  to  nie  to  merit  great 
consideration ;  and  now  that  the  pruning 
period  is  approaehing,  the  time  seems  oppor- 
tune for  directing  attentton  to  the  irapoTtance 
of  thin  training  as  liie  first  eesetitial  requisite 
for  securing  ripened  wood<  Few  persons,  I 
presume,  have  cause  to  compl&in  that  tiieir  trees, 
when  healthy^  have  not  groim  ffeely  this  year,  for  in 
most  cases  fliey  have  grown  luxuriantly,  but  how  to 
get  the  growth  matured  is  another  matter.  I  do  not 
presume  to  solve  this  problem  as  regards  the  present  much 
too  green  and  succulent  growth,  but  I  think  1  may  venture 
a  suggestion  that  may  be  of  use  for  the  next  and  future 
years. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  generality 
of  wall  trees  are  allowed  to  carry  twice  the  quasitity  of  wood 
required.  This  perhaps  may  not  be  very  apparent  during 
winter  when  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees,  but  in  summer  is 
it  not  a  very  common  occurrence  to  see  the  branches  of 
wall  trees  so  closely  trained  that  the  leaves  overlap  each 
other  and  hardl}'  an  inch  of  the  wall  can  be  seen  ?  Many 
indeed  seem  to  pride  themselves  in  being  able  to  hide  every 
inch  of  the  wall.  Now,  in  a  season  like  the  present  I  consider 
this  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  trees,  and  a  sure  way  of 
Becaring  unripe  wood.  Ui«der  this  system  of  close  training 
the  wood  is  never  exposed  to  the  sun  until  the  leaves 
commence  &lling  in  autumn,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to 
sweep  aS.  some  of  the  leaves  to  enable  the  wood  to  be 
ripened.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  wood  can  have 
ripened  when  the  leaves  were  covering  it ;  but  were  the 
branches  trained  so  thinly  that  everyone  was  quite  clear  of 
the  others  all  through  the  season  we  should  hear  less  of 
badly  ripened  wood,  and  any  unnatural  process  of  trying 
to  ripen  the  wood  late  in  autumn  would  not  have  to  be 
resorted  to.  If  every  shoot  were  fully  exposed  to  light  and 
SUB  during  the  whole  period  of  growth  the  wood  would  be 
matared  by  the  time  the  fruit  was  ripe,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  thinly  trained  Vine  shoots. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  observing  and  taking  note 
of  some  of  our  thinnest  trained  wall  trees,  and  comparing 
them  with  those  having  their  branches  growing  more  closely 
together,  and  so  far  as  rrultf  ulness  is  concerned  it  is  decidedly 
in  fevour  of  the  thin-trained  trees.  I  am  referring  to 
Peaches,  Apricots,  Plums,  Gherries^  and  all  other  fruits 
against  walls.  Some  of  our  most  scraggy  Peach  trees  witii 
branches  a  foot  apart,  or  in  some  cases  more,  have  produced 
more  fruit  this  season  than  the  most  luxuriant-looking  trees, 
and  we  can  attribute  the  difference  to  nothing  so  much  as 
the  close  tftiimng  of  the  latter. 

The  system  of  thin  training  applies,  no  doubt,  with  greater 
force  to  trees  srown  in  cold  districts  than  to  those  grown  in 
what  is  termed  the  "sunny  sooth."  During  ordinarily  fine 
seasons  good  Peaches  have  been  ripened  in  favourable 
localities  when  the  trees  have  not  been  trained  thinly ;  but 
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even  in  those  cases  it  is  fair  to  as&utue  that  the  frnit  woruld 
have  been  still  finer,  and  the  wood  better  matured,  if  the 
wall  had  been  less  thickly  covered  and  the  bearing  wood 
had  been  less  densely  shaded  with  foliage.  t!veii  in  the 
most  favourable  summers  and  sheltered  positions  and  warm 
localities  trees  on  walls,  I  apprehend,  woold  not  be  injured 
if  a  thinner  system  of  training  were  adopted  ;  While  in  lesb 
favourable  distriota^-indeed  I  miay  sfcy  in  the  great  majority 
of  gardens,  the  change  suggested  'vtvnid  Ire  utyquestionably 
advantageous  both  to  the  tf^es-  and  ti¥eif  oi^etis. 

Another  disadvantage  of  close  tfthAttg  h  the  favourable 
harbour  it  affords  for  insects,  \thich  iiicliwe  WoodliCe,  snails, 
red  spider,  green  fly,  Ac.  Uttdet  a  thick  covering  of  l^ves 
all  these  often  do  much  hatm  before  they  are  observed,  and 
then  it  is  not  easy  to  eradicate  them.  When  the  branched 
are  widely  trained  the  insects  have  little  means  of  hidingf, 
but  are  readily  seen  and  can  be  destroyed  before  they  wy 
harm. 

As  soon  as  pruning  time  comes  this  vritrter  we  intend 
cutting  Quite  half  of  the  wood*  out  of  nlafiy  of  o^r  wall 
trees,  ana  no  branch  will  be  left  se  do&Q  to  AMitiker  thttt 
the  leaves  of  either  will  touch  ;  and  next  summer,  when  the 
young  wood  is  being  made,  more  of  it  will  be  renjoved  than 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  out.  By  adopting  that 
practice  we  are  confident,  from  what  we  can  see  now,  that 
the  trees  will  be  cleaner  and  better  ripened  than  they  are 
now,  and  that  better  crops  and  finer  fruit  will  follow. 

Peaches  and  other  fruits  under  glass  will  be  treated  in  a 
similar  manner  ;  for  although  the  growifas  of  trees  unnkr 
glass  necessarily  become  more  fiilly  matutetl  than  tboee  of 
trees  in  the  open  air — ^that  is,  if  the  fortkief'  a^re  mtt  shaded 
and  are  generally  well  managed,  yet  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  assert  that  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Peach  houses  in 
this  countiy  the  trees  are  more  crowded  than  in  needful. 
In  proof  of  this  I  may  point  to  the  extraordinary  number 
of  fruit  that  has  often  to  be  removed  to  enable  those 
remaining  to  become  fully  developed.  Would  it  not  be  in 
every  way  better  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  growths  that 
are  manif  esiiy  not  wanted  than  to  perotit  them  to  grow  to 
such  an  useless  purpose  as  produci'ng  &tiit  to  be  removed 
in  a  small  green  state,  leaving,  be  it  observed,  as  too  often 
is  the  case,  the  then  fruitless  growths  to  shade  the  parts 
that  are  fruitful  ? 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  inexperienced  seeking  information 
on  training  fruit  trees  to  agk  how  tut  the  branches  should 
be  placed  asunder.  The  question  cannot  be  answered  in 
the  form  of  an  arithmetical  reply  of  so  many  inches  ;  but 
everyone  may  decide  the  question  ior  themselves  by  consult- 
ing the  foliage  of  each  tree,  which  is  an  unerring  guide.. 
It  has  been  stated  in  the  Jm«rnal  before,  and  the  formula 
cannot  be  too  emphatically  repeated^  that  the  distaiHie 
between  shoot  and  shoot  should  be  slightly  greater  than  the 
length  of  the  leaves,  including  the  f ootiBtalkej  of  any  tree  in 
question.  If  this  mode  of  training  were  generally  adoptod 
the  cultivator  would  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
overcrowding,  and  if  the  wood  of  the  trees  under  his  charge 
did  not  then  become  matured  he  would  hftVd  less  to  reproach 
himself  with.  Bad  seasons  often  teach  wholesome  lessons,, 
and  one  of  the  most  useful  lessons  st^gested  by  the  present 
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year  ia  the  one  nnder  notice — ^namelj,  the  importance  of  train- 
ing wall  £rnit  trees  more  tMnlj  than  is  commonly  practised  in 
the  majority  of  gardens. — J.  MuiB. 


DOUBLE  PBIMULAS. 


To  the  amateur  who  has  a  small  amonnt  of  glass  and  heat 
at  his  disposal  doable  Primulas  are  inyaluable,  as  they  do  not 
zeqnire  a  high  temperatore  during  the  winter  months.  If 
there  is  suf^ient  heat  in  the  house  to  exclude  frost  and  to 
prerent  the  foliage  decaying  they  will  succeed  well  provided 
other  details  of  cultiyation  have  been  well  attended  to  pre- 
▼iously.  In  wintering  the  plants  it  is  necessary  that  tney 
should  not  stand  too  dose  to^ther^  and  if  the  stage  they  are 
placed  on  is  closely  constructed  it  is  best  to  stand  them  on 
uveited  pots,  so  as  to  permit  a  free  circulation  of  air  between 
them  and  prevent  damping.  It  is  weU  to  ventilate  freely  on 
all  favourable  occasions,  and  place  the  plants  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  glass.  A  house  facing  northwuds  is  most  suitable  for 
them,  but  that  is  not  a  necessity. 

The  best  time  to  propagate  them  is  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  possible,  say  about  liarch,  so  as  to  obtain  good  specimens 
before  autumn.  Take  off  the  cuttings  with  as  much  heel  as 
yon  can,  and  remove  any  decaying  scales  there  ma^  be  upon 
them  at  the  base,  and  place  them  singly  and  firmly  m  thimble 
pots,  well  drained,  and  filled  with  a  compost  of  giittj  loam, 
sand,  and  a  little  soil  finely  sifted ;  then  place  them  in  a  gentle 
bottom  heat,  not  more  than  66**.  If  the  temperature  of  the  bed 
is  much  higher  than  that  they  are  liable  to  decay ;  if  about  that 
temperature  you  may  expect  90  per  cent,  to  root. 

"V^en  the  small  pots  are  filled  with  roots  at  once  shift  the 
young  plants  into  4-incb  pots,  clean  and  well  drained,  using 
gritty  nbrous  loam  and  1^  soil,  about  one  part  of  the  latter 
to  two  parts  of  loam,  with  a  good  admixture  of  road  sand  if 
obtainable,  or  sharp  silver  sand.  This  will  be  about  the 
beginning  of  May.  Keep  the  plants  well  supplied  with  water, 
as  they  unll  grow  rapidly  until  they  require  another  repotting, 
which  will  be  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  they  may  be 
potted  into  6  or  8-inch  pots,  employing  a  compost  of  loam, 
with  well-decayed  cow  manure  instead  of  the  leaf  soil,  and  a 
copious  supply  of  shiurp  sand.  Pot  them  firmly  and  low  down 
in  the  pots,  otherwise  they  get  so  loosened  that  they  are  apt 
to  be  broken  off ;  and  there  are  other  advantages  by  potting 
them  deep,  as  they  more  readily  produce  roots,  and  may  be 
easily  divided.  After  this  potting  they  may  be  placed  in  a 
cold  pit  or  frame  in  a  shady  position  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible,  shaded  from  the  sun  by  means  of  tiffany  or  similar 
material.  Keep  them  well  supplied  with  water,  giving  occa- 
sionally liquid  manure.  They  may  remain  in  these  pits  till 
the  end  of  September  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  during  August 
and  September  they  grow  very  rapidly.  They  much  enjoy 
the  dewy  nights  and  warm  days.  We  frequently  remove  the 
lights  from  the  frame  when  there  is  no  likelihood  of  much  wet, 
and  the  benefit  resulting  from  such  treatment  is  remarkable. 
You  may  secure  plants  in  one  season  quite  18  inches  across. 
The  varieties  enumerated  below  are  the  best  in  cultivation. 

P.  iinentis  alba  plena, — This  is  the  oldest  form,  and  is  still 
much  appreciated  and  well  worth  growing,  but  it  is  to  super- 
seded by  the  next 

Jt^briata. — This  is  a  splendid  white-flowered  variety,  pro- 
ducing very  fine  and  double  fiowers,  pure  white  when  first  ex- 
pand^, with  the  edges  beautifully  fimbriated.  The  flowers 
are  larger  than  the  old  White,  and  the  plant  has  altogether  a 
better  constitution.  For  all  purposes  this  variety  is  much  to 
be  preferred. 

Hubra  plena, — As  a  companion  for  the  last  this  is  indis- 
pensable. It  is  free-flowenng,  producing  large  very  doable 
flowers  of  a  pinkish  red  colour,  and  very  fiagrant. 

Mtss  Eca  FUh, — ^This  is  a  new  variety.  The  trusses  and 
flowers  are  large  and  borne  well  above  the  foliage,  of  a  ro^y- 
Hlac  colour  passing  to  blush,  with  a  well-defined  white  margin. 
This  is  a  very  elegant  variety,  and  we  can  heartily  recommend 
it  as  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention  for  cool  houses.  It 
is  a  free  and  strong  grower. 

Atro-rosea, — ^A  free-growing  variety,  producing  lai^  trusses 
of  well-formed  and  very  double  flowers  of  a  deep  rose  colour ; 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  that  series. 

Magnifioa, — ^Truly  a  very  fine  variety ;  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  Bed.  ITie  flowers  are  very  lai^  and  very  double, 
with  the  edges  of  the  floral  leaves  prettily  fimbriated. 

Bluihifng  j5«wrfy.— Very  similar  in  growth,  flower,  form, 
and  size  to  the  white  Fimbriata  ;   but  the  flowers  are  all 


suffused  with  a  decided  blush  colour,  which  renders  it  rezy 
charming.    It  is  very  floriferous,  and  not  at  all  delicate. 

King  of  Purples, — In  this  variety  we  have  a  grand  addition, 
for  wlule  it  bears  large  well-formed  flowers  they  are  also  very 
deep  in  colour,  and  assume  quite  a  purple  tinge.  One  of  the 
most  distinct  and  handsome. 

Rubra  ffrandijlora. — ^A  superior  variety  ;  in  fact,  we  have 
heard  it  termed  the  best.  The  flowers  are  of  a  reddish  pink 
colour,  well  formed,  and  as  large  as  small  GhiysanthemiiiTis, 
It  should  be  grown  abundantly. 

Prineeu  of  Wales, — ^A  distinct  variety  producing  good  doable 
flowers,  which  are  occasionally  striped  with  rose. 

Mrs.  Eyre  Orabbe. — This  surpasses  the  last,  and  both  as  to 
its  distinctness  and  beauty  too  much  cannot  be  said.  The 
flowers  are  well  formed,  very  double,  white,  spotted  and 
flaked  with  rosy  carmine. 

Emperor, — In  this  variety  we  have  something  very  superior 
and  different  from  the  others,  inasmuch  as  it  belongs  to  the 
Fern-leaved  varieties.  The  flowers  are  rosy  red,  large,  and 
Yerv  double ;  flnely  fimbriated.  This  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  alL 

Empress. — As  a  lovely  companion  to  the  last  this  should  be 
secured.  It  is  also  a  Fern-leaved  variety ;  trusses  lai^,  bear- 
ing fine  flowers,  double,  white,  and  exquisitely  fringed. — T. 


KEEPING  GBAPES. 


Those  who  acted  in  accordance  with  the  advice  I  gave 
in  the  Journal  for  the  10th  of  July,  and  made  up  for  the 
deficiency  in  the  natural  temperature  by  the  help  of  fire  heat, 
will  now  have  the  wood  of  their  Vines  folly  ripened.  The 
foliage  of  Hambuif^hs  will  have  put  on  its  gdden  colour, 
rivalling  even  our  beautiful  Tulip  Trees  ;  the  Muscats  will 
have  a  mixture  of  russet  and  gola  ;  Barbarossa,  streaks  and 
blotohes  of  intense  fiery  scarlet  Lady  Downe's  and  Mrs. 
Pince  have  the  same  colours,  but  are  not  quite  so  beautiful ; 
while  Alicante  is  assuming  a  softer  red  in  vanous  shades,  and 
is  more  beautiful  than  any  of  them.  To  those  who  have  tbk 
happy  state  of  things  I  can  now  offer  further  advice,  and  tell 
them  how  if  their  fruit  is  well  coloured,  which  can  scarcely  be 
doubtful,  they  may  reasonably  expect  to  keep  their  Hambuighs 
iu  good  condition  till  the  middle  of  January,  Muscats  a  month 
later,  Alicantes  and  other  thick-skinned  Grapes  till  the  Straw- 
berries ripen. 

The  month  of  November  is  undoubtedly  the  most  critical 
time,  and  I  am  afraid  that  this  season  it  will  be  more  than 
ever  so,  owing  to  the  immature  state  of  the  Vines  in  many 
places.  Fruit  may  be  coloured,  and  even  tolerably  sweet,  but 
if  the  Vines  are  not  matured  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  the  fruit  to  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  because, 
however  perfect  it  may  be  to  look  at,  it  is  not  really  so.  The 
gross  young  growth  of  the  fresh  leaves  and  shoots  suit  admir- 
ably while  the  flowers  are  expanding  and  tbe  young  fruit 
swelling ;  but  when  the  fruit  is  nearly  fully  grown  a  gradual 
change  comes  over  the  whole  system.  The  supply  the  fruit 
requires  is  not  so  large,  and  it  also  differs  somewnat  from  that 
required  in  the  earlier  stages  ;  the  burdened  stem  and  the 
partially  ripened  leaves  appear  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
and  we  could  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  they  are  ftaa^nfjai 
to  the  proper  ripening  of  the  fruit.  Inpractice  we  have  it 
conclusively  proved  that  they  are  so.  Wno  is  there  can  say 
that  Grapes  npened  in  spring  by  highly  artificial  means,  when 
the  foliage  refuses  with  all  our  skill  to  put  on  anything  like 
autumns!  colouring,  are  equal  in  flavour  to  autumn-ripened 
fruit  in  an  ordinary  season  7  It  is  not  so  with  all  hnits.  I 
could  name  Strawberries  which  are  improved  by  forcing,  are 
better  in  April  than  in  June  or  July  ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be 
said  of  Strawberries  generally  that  the  fresher  the  foliage  the 
better  will  be  the  flavour  of  the  fruity  provided  it  has  a  suffi- 
ciency of  air  and  light.  Melons,  too,  notwithstanding  the  too 
prevident  practice  of  keeping  them  dry  when  they  are  ripen- 
mg,  produce  and  ripen  frait  of  the  best  quality  while  they 
are  growing  rather  vigorously  and  have  abundance  of  water. 
Hardened  stems  and  ripening  leaves,  then,  are  not  essentaal 
for  these  and  some  other  fruits,  but  to  produce  Grapes  which 
shall  be  perfect  in  every  respect  I  maintain  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely so.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  at  the  present  moment 
in  finding  Hamburgh  Grapes  produced  by  Vines  which  came 
a  few  years  back  from  the  same  stock,  but  which,  owing  to 
some  difference  in  their  treatment,  might  be  taken  by  good 
judges  to  be  distinct  varieties.  Many  people  have  no  idea 
what  a  difference  in  quality  the  different  systems  of  cultiva- 
tion produce  even  amongst  acknowledged  good  growen*. 
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I  haye  said  that  the  month  of  NoTember  is  the  meet  critioal 
time  for  keeping  Gnmes,  and  I  will  endeavonr  to  ahovr  that 
^e  difficulties  are  often  made  greater  by  some  widespread 
enoneons  notions  about  the  action  of  moisture  on  the  fruit 
It  may  be  said  generally  that  moisture  will  not  harm  the  fruit 
If  it  is  not  allowed  to  condense  on  it,  or  the  atmosphere 
allowed  to  become  stagnant  In  practice  in  the  southern 
counties  we  cannot  keep  ripe  Grapes  safely  under  a  tempera- 
tnre  of  6(f  at  this  time  of  the  year  whether  they  are  cut  or  are 
on  the  Vines,  because  we  are  liable  at  any  time,  even  if  the 
night  is  frosty,  to  have  a  change  before  daylight  to  a  natural 
temgeiatnre  eren  oon^derably  higher  than  that,  and  then  if 
the  fruit  had  been  allowed  to  become  cold  the  external  warm 
air  would  find  its  way  in,  and  the  moisture  it  contains  would 
immediately  condense  on  the  berries,  and  we  know  what 
&II0WB.  I  do  not  consider  a  dry  atmosphere  essential  to  the 
keeping  of  ripe  Grapes.  Growing  plants  need  not  injure 
them,  and,  aboTC  all,  tne  Vines  should  on  no  account  be  stinted 
with  water  at  such  a  time  or  any  other ;  only  guard  against 
condensation  by  common-sense  &ring  and  airing  and  all  will 
be  well. 

When  the  foliage  is  partly  ripened  the  Grapes  generally  may 
be  more  economically  kept  by  cutting  them  wiUi  as  much  stem 
as  possible  and  placing  the  stems  in  bottles  of  water  in  the 
way  so  often  described  in  this  Journal.  They  must  be  placed 
in  the  water  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  be  suspended  in  a 
room  where  they  can  have  ventilation  and  the  temperature 
can  be  kept  for  the  present  from  falling  below  5CP.  A  room 
with  a  northern  aspect  is  the  best,  as  it  will  be  more  likely  to 
be  the  least  variable  in  temperature.  Where  a  bunch  has  not 
sufficient  stem  behind  it  to  allow  of  its  being  stuck  in  the 
water  the  reverse  end  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
I  think  from  present  experience  with  like  results.  It  is  not 
ncceaaaiy  to  retain  any  of  the  foliage  on  the  stems  which  are 
cot  with  the  bunches,  nor  to  place  anything  besides  pure  water 
in  the  vessels  for  holding  them. — ^Wm.  Tatlob. 

SHOWY  INDIAN  CRESS. 

On  several  occasions  in  our  Journal  the  merits  of  Tropseolnm 
speciosum  have  been  described,  and  why  so  charming  a  plant 
is  not  more  generally  cultivated  it  is  not  easy  to  understand. 
The  following  method  of  cultivation  I  have  adopted  with  success. 
Choose  an  east  or  west  aspect,  then  remove  the  old  soil  1  foot 
deep  and  1  foot  wide.  If  the  situation  is  not  naturally  well 
drained  place  2  inches  of  rough  drainage  on  the  bottom,  then 
ffil  up  with  peat  or  any  rich  light  soiL  Plant  the  roots  about 
1  foot  apart,  3  inches  deep,  and  3  inches  away  from  the  wall ; 
placing  a  small  quantity  of  silver  sand  round  each  set,  and 
be  careful  that  the  soil  is  kept  moist  by  frequent  sprinklings 
from  the  rose  of  a  waterpot  or  syringe,     ^hen  the  shoots 

2[>pear  above  ground  they  are  very  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
ugs.  The  first  year  I  was  rewarded  by  a  vigorous  growth 
and  a  few  flowers.  I  feared  the  plants  would  suffer  last  winter, 
but  they  stood  safely  without  the  least  protection.  They  have 
made  sturdy  progress  through  the  past  unfavourable  summer, 
having  rewarded  me  with  a  grand  display  of  their  charming 
flowers;    but  the  frosts  early  in  October  injured   thenu — 

NOBTH  YOSK. 


and  although  useful  and  cheap  it  does  not  work  so  freely  nor 
lie  so  close  as  the  cotton ;  it  also  gives  slightly.  The  late 
buddinff  season  has  certainly  not  b^|i  a  contracted  one,  for 
althou^  the  work  in  many  places  from  want  of  ripe  buds 
could  not  be  commenced  before  the  first  week  in  August,  it 
has  been  continued  up  to  the  commencement  of  Octob^,  and 
here  buds  have  been  successfully  inserted  up  to  the  9th  of  that 
month,  and  rarely  has  the  bark  continuea  to  run  so  welL — 
T.  Laztok,  Bedford. 

THE  ROSE  ELECTION. 

Mbs.  Pabtinoton  says,  *'  Comparisons  are  odorous,"  and 
doubtless  in  the  matter  of  Roses  they  are  much  more  odorous 
than  the  old  lady  herself  meant  when  she  uttered  the  senti- 
ment Anyway  they  are  certainly  of  interest,  and  sometimes 
very  useful.  Early,  then,  in  this  election  I  wrote  to  Mr.  EU- 
wanger  of  Rochester,  New  York,  for  his  opinion  of  the  Roses 
ot  recent  introduction  as  regards  exhibition  qualities,  and  also 
for  the  best  garden  varieties.  Whether  or  not  the  idea  of  the 
election  suggested  to  Mr.  Ellwanger  the  propriety  of  enlarging 
on  his  views  I  know  not,  bnt  on  both  these  topics  he  has  em- 
bodied his  ideas  in  the  form  of  interesting  papers — of  which 
he  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  copies — ^from  which  I  shall 
make  a  few  extracts.  First,  however,  let  us  compare  the 
result  of  our  election  of  the  newer  varieties  side  by  side  with 
Mr.  Ellwanger's  list 


Materials  fob  Bitddino.— The  material  alluded  to  by 
"  D.,  Deal;'  in  his  "  French  Notes,"  at  page  312  of  the  Journal 
as  **  rushes,"  and  which  is  inquired  after  by  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents, is  probably  the  split  triangular  leaves  of  Spar- 
ganium  ramosum,  which  I  have  seen  used  both  in  France  and 
Jersey,  and  where  the  material  finds  some  favour,  frequently 
on  the  score  of  economy.  The  leaves  cut  &om  the  ditches  are 
gradually  dried  and  afterwards  split  longitudinally,  drawn 
tightly  through  the  fingers,  and  tied  in  bundles  ready  for  use.  I  class. 
I  have  tried  the  material  and  find  it  works  freely  and  is  suffi- 1  Mr.Jillwanger  adds 
ciently  strong,  but  was  unaware  of  its  not  requiring  to  be  re- 
moved after  the  buds  had  taken.  60  long,  however,  as  good 
stout  soft  cotton  can  be  purchased  at  about  \»,  Id,  per  pound  I 
shall  continue  to  use  it,  as  it  is  strong,  does  not  give,  and 
possesses  important  time  and  labour-saving  advantages  during 
the  budding  season,  which  is  frequently  too  contracted,  the 
cotton  from  its  substance  and  width  requiring  but  few  twists 
or  wraps  in  tying  ;  about  four  turns,  two  above  and  two  below 
the  eye,  usually  being  sufficient  to  cover  and  secure  an  ordinary 
bud.  Do  any  of  your  correspondents  know  of  a  better  material 
and  which  can  be  obtained  largely  and  dieaply  ?  A  soft  jute 
packing  string  has  beoi  tried  here  (the  Experimental  Garden), 


EngliBh  Election. 

1.  CapitaiDe  Christy 

( Duchease  Vallombroea 

( Star  of  Woltbam 
i.  Mons.  B.  Y.  Teas 
i.  A.  K.  Williams 
6.  Abel  Cani^re 

f  Hlppolvte  Jamain 

|8ir  G.  wolaaley 
9.  Dake  of  ConnanKbt 

10.  Comtease  de  Serenye 

11.  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
IS.  R^noIdB  Hole 
18.  Krs.  Baker 

14.  Marie  Finger 

15.  Royal  Standard 

16.  Jean  Liabaad 

17.  Marguerite  Brassac 

18.  Marte  Gointet 
18.  Cheshont  Hybrid 

50.  Marie  L.  Fernet 

51.  Madame  Lambard,  T. 

52.  Madame  Laobarme 
88.  Gabriel  Toomier 
S4.  MissHaBsaid 
SA.  Jean  Ihicber.  T. 

56.  Magna  Charta 

57.  Madame  Prosper  Langier 

58.  Constantln  Fretiakofl 

59.  J.  B.  Mill 

80.  BoleldJea 

81.  Mrs.  Lazton 
8S.  Avocat  Duvivier] 

83.  Jean  Sonpert 

84.  La  Roei&re 
88.  Ber.  J.  B.  M.  Gamm 
S6.  BmllyLaxton 

Now  in  comparing  the  two  lists  the  point  that  strikes  one  is 
that  in  the  Bnelish  list  only  two  Tea  Hoses  are  named,  whilst 
the  American  list  contains  eight.  This  always  appears  to  me 
to  argue  that  the  climate  of  the  Tea  list  is  more  zaTonrable  to 
the  cultiyation  of  that  class.  Teas  are  beautiful — extra  beau- 
tiful in  fayourable  situations,  and  extra  valuable  in  an  exhi- 
bition point  of  view  from  their  lasting  qualities ;  but  how  few 
can  grow  them  I  and  when  I  state  that  in  the  148  Roses  named 
only  twenty-one  Teas  are  mentioned  by  the  twenty-four  electors 
it  will,  I  think,  be  felt  that  our  Englidi  climate  is  not  the  most 
beneficial  to  the  more  delicate  and  tender  specimens  of  that 


Mr.  Ellwanger's  List  in  Order  of 
Merit. 

1.  Comtesse  de  Serenye 
S.  Capltaine  Christy 
8.  Mabel  Morrison 

4.  Marie  Galliot,  T. 

5.  Triomphe  de  Milan,  T. 

6.  Marguerite  Brassac 

7.  Marchioness  of  Exeter 

8.  Mons.  B.  Y.  Teas 

9.  Jean  Liaband 

10.  Jean  Soupert 

11.  Abel  Carri6re 

15.  La  Roei^re 
18.  MafrnaCbarta 
14.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 

16.  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 

16.  Star  of  Waltbam 

17.  Queen  of  Waltham 

18.  Jean  Ducher,  T. 

19.  Comte  de  Sembuie,  T. 

50.  Hippolyte  Jamain 

51.  Marquise  de  Saiiina,  T. 

55.  Empress  of  India 

53.  Madame  L.  Leveqne 

54.  Madame  Marie  Benton,  T. 
36.  Cheshunt  Hybrid 

56.  Tlie  Shah 

57.  Madame  Caroline  Enster 
SH.  Comtesse  Blza  da  Pare,  T. 
S9.  Pcrle  des  Jardins,  T. 

80.  Mdlle.  Emma  All 

81.  Miss  Hassaxd 

85.  Key.  J.  B.  M.  Camm 
33.  Oxonian 
84.  Firebrand 

86.  Madame  Lacharme 
86.  Triomphe  de  France 


a  note  that  liiarguerite  Brassac,  Mons. 
B.  Y.  Teas,  and  La  Rosiere  are  very  similar  to  Charles  LefebTre, 
B^nateur  Yaisse,  and  Prince  Gamille  de  Rohan.  Of  the  first 
and  third  there  Is  little  doubt;  I  am  not  aware  that  Mons. 
E.  Y.  Teas  had  been  charged  with  copying  before.  In  his 
summing-up  Mr.  Ellwanger  also  notes  the  great  advance  of 
our  English  growers,  and  says,  leaving  out  the  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  honours  are  divided  between  the  English  and  Frenoh, 
each  claiming  thirteen  Roses;  but  he  also  adds  that  *'the 
English  Roses  come  from  a  few  sources,  while  in  France  there 
are  very  many  engaged  in  the  production  of  seedling  Roses." 
It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  the  New  York  list  is 
placed  in  order  of  merit,  but  that  in  the  attached  notes  marked 
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praise  is  aw«ried  to  Gheshunt  Hybrid  w  "  not  ojjXj  beautiful 
Iwt »  nevr  type ;  Md  tk  new  type  among  Mom^,  il.good*  is  wh«t 
we  afe.alW4^e  zeady  and  anxious  to  see." 

In  canditdingthe  election  of  the  newer  exhibition  Tarieties  it 
it  only  nooewaiy  to  add  that  the  electors  were  twelve  amatems 
and  twal<7e  niuserymen,  and  the  names  of  the  electors  are  as 
foUovw  :-^BeT.  C.  H.  Bulmer,  Gredenhill,  Hereford;  *Mr. 
John  ficQJ^  Wanninster  ;  *Mr.  J.  Tmnter,  Upper  Assenden, 
Henley-on-Thames  ;  ♦Rey.  E.  N.  Pochin,  Barkby  Vicarage, 
Leicester ;  *Mr.  E.  Claxton,  Ash  Villa,  Green  Lane,  Wavertree, 
Liverpool ;  *Mi88  Penrice,  Wilton  House,  Norwich  ;  ♦Mr.  W. 
Farren,  How  Hoose,  Gambridge  ;  Mr.  A.  G.  Soames,  Imham 
Balk,  Boame,  Lincolnshire ;  *Mr.  T.  Gravely,  Gowfield,  Sussex ; 
^^j,J,  Brown,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Waterlow,  Esq.,  Great  Doods, 
Beigate  ;  Mr.  W.  L.  Palfrey,  MiUington,  Altrincham  ;  *Mr.  G. 
Baker,  flolmfek,  Beigate.  'Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Sons,  PUtdown, 
UoUield  ;  »Mr.  Henry  May,  Bedale,  Yorkshire ;  *Mr.  William 
Bomsey,  Joyning's  Nurserv,  Waltfaam  Cross;  'Messrs.  Bun- 
yavd  &  £oiM,  Maidstone ;  *Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford  ;  'Messrs. 
KinnMnt  ic  Kidd,  Ganterbury;  'Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Gheshunt ; 
MesvB.  Bwing  St  Co.,  Norwich ;  'Mr.  G.  Davison,  Hereford ; 
"^Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uekiield  ;  'Messrs.  R.  Mack  &  Son,  Catteriok 
Brid^  ;  Mr.  Oraqston,  Hereford. 

Those  with  ast^isks  prefixed  to  their  names  were  also  voters 
in  the  gavden  election,  together  with  the  following  cultivatora 
of  fioses-.— Mr.  W.  Hand,  10,  Marsh  Street,  NewcasUe,  Stafford- 
shire ;  Mr.  A.  Evans,  Marston,  near  Oxford  ;  Rev.  H.  H.  Dom- 
brain,  WestweU  Vicarage,  Ashford,  Kent ;  Mr.  R.  W.  Beachey, 
Fluders,  Kingskerswell,  Devon;  Rev.  H.  Biron,  Harbledon, 
Canterbury ;  Mr.  S.  McMaster,  gardener,  Bankfields,  Easthom, 
near  Birkenhead  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Hinton,  Warminster  ;  Mr.  T.  B. 
Haywood,  Woodhatch,  Beigate ;  Rev.  J.  M.  Fuller,  The  Vicarage, 
Bexley,  Kent;  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Esq.,  Havering-atte-Bower, 
near  Romford  ;  Rev.  W.  F.  Radclyffe,  Okeford  Fitzpaine ;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Wakely,  Rainham,  Kent;  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Longfield, 
Heaton  Mersey,  near  ManchcBter. 

Mr.  Cranston,  Hereford,  and  Messrs.  Ewing  &,  Co.,  Norwich, 
also  contributed  to  the  garden  election,  and  as  their  lists  con- 
tain many  Roses  that  are  not  exhibition  varieties  they  may  be 
usefully  published. 

Mr.  Cranston's  selection. 


1.  Cranston's  Crimson  Bedder 
3.  Mre.  Bosanqnet 

3.  Cramoisie  Superienre 

4.  Souvenir  de  la  Valmaison 

5.  Boule  de  Neige 

e.  O^Q^ral  Jacqueminot 
7.  La  France 
S.  Oloire  de  Dijon 
9.  Celine  Forestier.N. 

10.  Pellenhcrg,  N. 

11.  Stanwen  Perpetual  Scotch 

12.  Sotipert  et  Nottin{?,  Perpet'l  Moes 

15.  Crimson  Superb,  Perpet'l  Damask 
14.  Aimee  Yibert,  N. 

16.  Comte  Bobin^kf 

Messrs.  Ewing  & 

1.  Gloire  de  Dijon 
S.  Cheshimt  Hybrid 

3.  Duke  of  Edinou^h 

4.  Duke  of  Connauglit 
A.  Bkuh  Otaiaa 

«.  CUmhing  D^onieiiais,  t. 

7.  Celine  Forestier 

8.  Bourbon  Queen 

9.  La  PniBoe 

10.  Alfred  CQlomb 

11.  Grimfon  C3hina 

13.  John  Hopper 

18.  Mdlle.  Bug^nie  Verdier 

14.  .Macie  Baomaan 
16.  Gabn^l  Tousniar 


16.  Eclair  de  Jupiter 

17.  Old  Moss 

18.  Cabbage  ProTenoe 

19.  Crested  Hoss 

SO.  Unique  Provence 
21.  Harrisonll,  Austrian 
23.  Persian  Yellow,  Austrian 

23.  Double  Scarlet  Sweet  Briar 

24.  Madame  Flantier,  II  .C. 
30.  Charles  Lawson,  n.B. 

26.  Bourbon  Queen 

27.  Hom^re,  T. 

28.  Old  Crimson  China 
39.  De  Meanx,  Proyence 
30.  Blairil 

Co.'s  selection. 

16.  Marie  Van  Hoatte,  T. 

17.  Rubens,  T. 

18.  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  China 

19.  Ruga,  Ayrshire 

20.  Boule  de  Kiege 

21.  BouTenir  d'un  Ami(  T. 

22.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaiaonf  D. 

23.  Madame  C.  Knster,  K. 

24.  Aimee  Vibert,  N. 
36.  R^ve  d'Or,  N. 

26.  Perle  des  Jardlxu,  T. 

27.  Rombrieul,  T. 

28.  Blairii  No.  2 

29.  Coupe  d'Uebe 

30.  Bankwian 


To  all  wbo  faure  assisted  my  grateful  thanks  are  dne.--^o«EFH 
Hinton,  WarminnUfr. 

P.fi. — ^I  propose  next  week  to  compare  the  American  garden 
varieties  list  with,  oar  own. — J.  H. 


NOTES  FBOM  THE  NORTH— FORGLEN  HOUSE. 

A  YVUBT  itae  specimen  of  Cycas  revolata  has  flowered  this 
season  M  the  temperate  house  at  ITorglen  House,  Banffshire, 
the  vesidenoe  of  £Mr  R.  T.  Abercroroby,  Bart.  Twelve  years 
ago  the  writer  recollects  shifting  this  fine  plant  into  a  6-inch 
pot ;  it  was  then  about  16  inches  wide,  and  had  a  crown  aboat 
the  sise  of  a  Roman  Hyacinth.  To-day  it  measures  from  the 
tep  of  the  tab  4  leet  9  inches  high,  8  feet  6  inches  spread  of 
ciowA ;  the   traak  is  2  feet  7  inches  in  height  and  3  feet 


6  inches  in  i^ivih,  with  oiaa  courass  of  hufrta.  The  |diai  kas 
a  TBiy  handsome  ftppearaoce,  and  bean  toBtimoBy  to  tibs 
eultoml  eaxe  and  skill  of  Mr.  Cameron,  the  able  gardoier  bore, 
who  has  been  entrusted  with  the  snperintendence  of  this  fine 
place  and  its  valuable  collection  of  plants  (probably  the  moct 
complete  in  the  north  of  Scotland)  for  well  nigh  twenty  yean. 
The  naok ward  seaaon  has  told  heavily  against  ontdocv  arajw 
here  as  elsewhere .  Wall  fruit,  with  the  exception  of  Ghetrieg, 
will  not  ripen.  Small  fruits  have  been  lery  abundant,  bat  an  a 
month  or  five  weeks  later  than  usual. 

In  the  vineries  heavy  crops  are  the  rule,  yet  a  monster  bondi 
here  and  there  is  to  be  seen  one  of  which  (I  foiget  the 
variety),  measured  18  inches  across  the  shoulder  and  the  BBme 
in  length,  with  good  colour,  and  likely  to  finish  welL  The 
Peach  trees  are  also  heavily  cropped,  and  the  fruit  is  of  fint 
quality.  Li  the  orchard  house  heavy  crops  are  ripening  dt 
Kelons  and  Cucumbers  are  grown  in  neat  low  ^n-raoled 
houses,  such  as  some  gardeners  I  know  would  envy.  The  cn;ii 
are  excellent,  Melons  being  specially  fine.  The  flower  ganlea 
is  extensive,  and  requires  many  thousands  of  plants  to  he  nuaed 
yearly  for  its  adornment.  Violas  do  well  here,  and  are  grown  in 
large  numbers.  There  is  a  fine  coUection  of  Roaes  which  do 
very  well.  Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  very  finest  pboei  in 
the  county,  and  gives  evidence  in  every  nook  and  comer  «f 
much  care  and  forethought  in  its  management. — Trlveue^ 

STRAWBERRY  CULTURE  IN  POTS  FROM 
NOVEMBER  TO  MAY. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  some  of  the  earliest-f  oioed  planti  of 
last  spring  aie  fruiting  well  now,  and  that  the  autumn  fruiting 
of  Strawberries  in  pots  is  a  much  simpler  matter  than  some 
believe.  Most  Strawberry  plants  for  winter  and  spring  farcing 
will  yet  be  standing  in  the  open  air.  The  season  has  beenTeir 
unfavourable  to  their  growth,  and  now  the  weather  is  mna 
against  the  plants  becoming  thoroughly  matured.  Altogether 
no  great  results  should  be  expected  from  Strawberries  in  the 
spring  of  1880.  Still  Strawl^rry  plants  may  be  considerably 
improved  during  the  next  three  weeks. 

The  best  way  to  assist  plants  at  the  present  time  is  to  stand 
them  out  in  a  fully  exposed  position  ;  iceep  the  soil  in  the  pote 
free  from  weeds  and  decayed  leaves,  and  pinch  off  aU  runnen 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  Liquid  manure,  which  may  not  pra- 
vionsly  have  been  liberally  applied,  should  now  be  giren  at 
every  other  watering,  and  at  the  same  time  never  allow  them 
to  suffer  through  deficient  supplies  of  water.  Drying  off  Straw- 
berry plants  in  pots  may  be  a  successful  practice  with  aome, 
but  keeping  them  constantly  wet  is  at  least  an  equally  snooen- 
ful  way  of  treating  them,  and  in  our  opinion  the  must  advan* 
tageous.  Dryness  at  the  root  always  causes  many  of  theyoong 
fibres  to  wither  and  die.  Our  main  points  of  culture  so  fv 
may  again  be  repeated  :  Expose  the  plants  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  sun  to  mature  the  crowns.  Avoid  placing  them  undff 
glass  or  any  other  protection  until  they  are  removed  to  their 
forcing  quarters  ;  and  during  the  whole  time  they  are  in  pot^ 
while  resting  or  growing,  always  keep  the  soil  moist 

Respecting  forcing,  few  begin  this  operation  until  December, 
but  their  requirements  then  are  just  the  same  as  in  the  follow- 
ing months,  only  the  earlier  in  the  season  forcing  is  commenced 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  accomplish.  However,  whether  in 
December,  January,  or  any  other  month,  the  plants  must  not 
be  plaoed  in  too  great  a  heat  at  first ;  60*"  or  65°  by  day  and 
50P  by  night  ie  sufiKoient  to  start  them  robustly.  Some  culti- 
vators plunge  the  pots  in  a  slight  bottom  heat  to  start  the 
plants  into  growth.  We  never  do  so,  but  rather  try  to  SToid 
it^  as  this,  like  placing  them  under  glass  in  autonm,  muit  be 
followed  up  if  it  is  wished  to  avoid  giving  them  a  checL 
When  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  above  temperatnzes  in  De- 
cember, January,  or  February  little  signs  of  starting  into 
growtii  vrill  be  visible  for  a  consideiable  time,  but  they  molt 
be  well  watered  during  this  time.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  aie 
visible  the  temperature  may  be  raised  6°. 

Any  kind  of  house  where  heat  can  be  had  to  the  extent 
named  will  do  for  their  culture.  Special  Btrawbeny  hoaeM 
Are  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  We  force  some  of  oor  planti 
in  a  Pine  house,  others  in  plant  pits  or  early  vineries— always, 
however,  preferring  the  house,  where  red  spider  will  do  letft 
harm,  as  Strawberries  axe  la^er  subject  to  theie  peste.  Cleu 
water  should  only  be  used  until  the  flower  buds  appear,  tm 
.give  liquid  manure  at  every  other  watering.  A  nioist  ataa* 
sphere  will  assist  the  {dants  considerably  in  growth,  bntdnriqg 
the  time  they  are  in  bloom  a  lather  dry  air  suits  the  seUing  « 
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fOTttitig  of  ttiefmitw  lii  Mn  weatlref  wben  bnt  litde  «tr  eah 
he  admitted  it  ift  a  good  plan  to  itrtj  the  flowers  getitly  orer 
with  a  feather  to  issiire-  the  fmitB  setting  well. 

When  each  plant  is  bearing  three  or  more  dozen  fmits  about 
the  axe  of  small  peas  the  smallest  and  WOTst  formed  may  be 
dipped  oat,  leaving  from  twelve  to  twenty  of  the  best  to  form 
file  erop.  Tht  time  required  from  when  the  plants  Were  placed 
m  beat  imtil  l^e  fruit  is  ripe  depends  entirely  on  the  state  the 
pienlB  were  in  before  forcing  was  commenced,  the  hesH  that 
was  applied  to  them,  and  the  weather.  Well^matered  plants  and 
plenty  of  sanshiife  produce  frait  rapidly.  A  number  of  plants 
I^aoed  in  heat  et«ry  three  weeks  Will  keep  npag^od  socceBsion 
of  fraft  aeooiding  to  demafid.^-^A  Eitghsbt  QAKMttrSB, 

VINES  IN  POTS-OTOCKS-«OLDBN  QUBHN. 
]MPi«  rery  gnrtiffing  to  me  to  find  that,  witfc  one  not^rtMe 
eaoeption,  my  praetiee  given  mider  this  heading  on  page  28$ 
i»  a|mrove^  of  by  such  an  able  and  experienced  grower  as 
Ifr.  Gilbert  undoabtedly  is.  He,  however,  does  not  agiee 
with  me  in  following  what  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  very 
important  detail— via.,  planting  out  the  t^ines  in  prepared  pits 
te  prefieienetf  to  ftniting  theott  in  pots.  One  trlalonly  seemed 
to  eonvinee  him  of  this  practloe  being  misatisflactory ;  but  I 
thtek  that  should  be  «g«in  give  the  j^an  a  trial,  looking 
WB  closely  after  the  watering  as  he  undoubtedly  does  those  he 
fniits  in  pots^  the  lesntt  will'  be  much  more  satkhctoiy. 
Aflsistattte  a»  a  rale  ai«  apt  to  be  negligent  in  the  matter  of 
watering  bordeie ;  in  fh/et  thib  shooM*  not  be  left  to  their  jndg- 
Hient,  however  exltlmsiaette  aiBd  painstaking  they  may  be.  I 
do  not  ssty  deficiency  of  water  was  the  positive  caose  of  fiiilure, 
\nrt  very  ptobabN*  it  itas. 

If  Mr.  Gflberi  has  not  already  grown  BBttfSOn's  Oolden 
Qtteen  in  his  sncdession  pot  vinery,  I  strongly  advice  him  to 
fly  it  in  good  nombers.  I  have  found  it  to  answer  remarkably 
weU  grown  to  suooeed  the  earKer  varieties.  Both  the  colour 
snd  flavour  is  improved  under  this  treattoent.  Black  Alicante 
fbrm9  a  capital  companion  for  it,  and  this,  too,  is  improved 
in  flavonr  bjr  the  treatment.  The  one  weak  point  in  Black 
Alicante  is  its  Want  of  quality,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  but 
Bttle  grown  in  many  good  gardens.  To  have  it  in  perfection 
it  should  either  be  grown  with  the  Muscats  or  receive  similar 
treatment.  Both  the  Alicante  and  other  late  vitfleties  may 
ripen,  or  nrther  colour  well,  in  a  house  without  fire  heat  pro- 
viding they  are  started  early.  But  the  question  is.  Will  ttiey 
be  fit  for  the  table?  I  think  not,  espei6ially  1&i«  season,  as 
neither  Black  Hambarg<h  nor  Foster's  Seedling  ate  good, 
altboagh  to  all  appearances  quite  ripe,  being  in  reality  very  poor 
and  watery.  This  is  not  the  only  mwback,  as  from  the  &et 
of  saooharine  matter  being  almost  absent  tiiey  will  keep 
hadly. 

^A  KITOHHK  GAs£DfiirEft"  on  page  904,  after  stating  that 
Black  Alicante  is  altogether  a  failure  under  cool  treatment, 
mentions  that  he  has  lately  inarched  Golden  Queen  on  all  of 
Hiera,  and  "  expects  better  results."  I  hope  he  will  not  be 
disappointed,  but  I  rery  Much  question  if  he  will  not.  I  saw 
the  Golden  Queen  at  Mr.  Pearson's,  Ohilwell  Nurseries,  befbre 
it  was  distributed.  It  was  fruiting  with  a  number  of  other 
seedlings,  all  of  which  were  the  result,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
of  a  etom  between  the  Black  Alicante  and  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps.  It  resembles  the  former  in  the  shape  of  bundi  and 
berry,  and  the  latter  in  colour  and  vigour,  its  flavour  being  a 
«pompoand  between  the  two;  consequently  it  is  a  stronger 
glower  than  the  Rack  Alicante,  and  is  also  somewhat,  fliough 
not  much)  eariier.  If  I  grafted  or  inarched  on  either  of  ns 
Mrents  it  would  be  the  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  To  have  it, 
iiowever,  good  in  a  cool  house  it  should  have  for  a  stock  a  good 
eaily  vartoty,  none  being  more  suitable  than  Foster's  Seedling. 
The  best  bunches  I  have  yet  seen  of  it  were  grown  on  this 
stock  by  Mr.  Atkins  of  Lockinge,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
aeeored  the  valuable  first  prise  offered  in  1878  by  the  raisers. 
Golden  Queen  when  well  grown  is  a  veiy  handsome  and  deelr^ 
ahle  variety,  but  badly  grown  it  is  a  poor  colourless  Grape, 
giving  pleasure  to  no  one.— W.  loauLDXlr. 


fbr  tforserymeit;  attd  T.  BoUfngWorth,  Bfaq.,  tf  ctfp,  vtdue  six 
guineas,  for  the  best  eightetti  Teas  tetid  ^isettes,  also  for 
nurserymen.-*-!).,  P6al, 


KATnnfAL  Boss  BocanrSPaaiAh  Vvaam.'^l  am  happy 
to  annoonoe  that  those  generoas  lovers  of  the  Bose,  Mr.  J.  and 
Mr.T.fioBingworth  of  Turkey  Court,  Maidstone,  offer  the  fbl- 
lowing  prices  to  be  competed  for  at  the  National  Bose  Society's 
Bxhibition  at  Ihe  Crystal  Fftlace :— John  Hollingworih,  Esq., 
a  cup,  value  ten  gidneae,  for  the  best  stand  in  seventy-twos, 


SHBFBIELD  QABDSNS  AND  QAB£>BNBBS.-^No.  4. 

Fboh  another  cetftMd  polut^tfae  Botattie  Oardens-^nearer 
the  town  and  less  breezy  wtixt  the  district  previously  referred, 
some  very  good  ezanrples  of  gardening  are  easily  reached. 
One  or  two  of  these  may  be  briefly  noticed ;  btit  it  may  be 
api^oprlate  first  to  ^anoe  at  the 

These  are  aboot  eighteen  acres  in  estent,^  and  contain  some 
fine  mages  of  glasSk  The  conservatories,  vrtrieh;  are  spaeious 
simotojPBS,  have  a  central  and  two  end  doiMs,  and  as  viewed  from 
the  terrace  waik  tiie  effect  is  rather  impesingy  tb»  length  of  the 
mage  beliig  3l9fset.  The  ptffiBo»  is  IfiOf est  long,  and  there  is 
a  range  of  houses  still  longer  for  prepaaing  plants  for  the  csn- 
servsitoiy  and  flower  garden,  and  a  few  olber  stroctnres  devoted 
to  plant  culture.  The  grounds  contain  a  vei^  good  assoitment 
of  trees  and  shrubs  and  an  old-fashioned  rosery ;  but  the  chief 
feature  of  intenst  i»  the  principal  glasv  mage.  ¥ndci;  the 
fixetdome  is  a  fine  tree  of  Acacia  affiniiy  t&e  spreading  hnibs 
of  which  oeeopy  much  spaoe^it  is  qtiit»  a  timber  tree ;  then 
a  long  oompiMtment  is  devoted  to  Palasa,  Tree  Fems,  Jte., 
amonget  which  ave  fine  masses  of  Wood  wasdia  radieans.  Over 
the  pathway  traversing  the  front  of  tke  range  there  aie  at 
intervals  arches  oC  such  cHA  Faebsias  a*  senratiiMiaf  eoraliinay 
gracilis,  Btccstftoni,  Ac,  very  old  plants,  or  trees,  ladc»  with 
elegant  flowers,  which  are  seen  to  great  ttcbrants^e.  The  space 
beneath  the  oentml  ctome  is  oocupied  wiA  grand  Ntts,. 
Pfcomin  dactyliCera  and  F.  larintfera  boiiig  of  great  siaa  and 
in  sufMRrbr  cenditfoo*  A  remarkable  indiarabber  Tree,  Fieas 
hidleay  apttracts  attention  by  the  roots  thaib  have  issoed  frsm 
tike  stem  some  20  feet  above  the  groundv  #hich  they  ha?re  long 
smce  reaehed  and  entered,  and  now  resembie  large  props  sup- 
porting the  speeamen.  These  Palms,  Ae.,  were  plaaied  out  by 
the  present  Cnrator— *Mr<  Ewing^some  yeate  ago^  and  it  ia 
evident  they  have  received  the  best  attentson  throaghout  their 
caseer.  A  long  division  of  flowering  phmts  leads  to  the  other 
domed  division,  the  centre  of  which  is  eeeuniecl  br  a  tank 
devoted  to  the  onitare  of  the  Yiotoria  regia.  The  plant 
flourishes  weil  hem,  producing  noble  leaves  and  fleW«i%  and 
the  stmctttre  ie  rendered  additionally  ornamental  \iy  soetinMn 
Palms  and  other  flne-ft>Uaged  plants  elerattd'ct  inftervaiis  above 
the  suzfaee  of  the  wader.  Ih  the  several  sftraoturetf  biBhind  the 
chief  range  is  a  diveniflsd  coUeetion  of  plwrti  Filmy  Venn,, 
well  grown,  Anmetoehili,  the  newer  Ciotens,  CehrossSf  Dtk- 
csenas,  &c.,  with,  many  other  plante  tiMfe  are  old.  and  raee 
rather  than  new,  for  all  Me  ehenshed  by  Mr.  Ewing,  who> 
appears  to  combine  the  ancient  with  the  modem,  and  thua 
renders  the  gardens  Interesting  and  instrnctiv^  as  well  as 
attractive.  In  the  grocrnds  carpet  bedding  is  well  etuffitd  out 
for  the  gratification  of  the  visitors,  and  the  etttire  eetahlishmtAt 
ie  conducted  with  the  skill  and  sound  Judgment  that  the  Ctootor 
is  so  well  able  to  exercise.  That  his  services  ure  ai|i|mcliited, 
and  justly  so,  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  after  ai  teiw  of  twenty- 
one  years  additional  means  are  being  provided  to  atd  him  in 
his  work,  and  something  more  substantial  than  iMsM  and 
pxM\e  approbation  is  being  grtmted  him  for  the  duties  he  has 
so  long,  wen,  asnd  faithfully  performed.  The  pleaMire  of  a 
visit  to  the  gardens  is  considerably  enhanced  iSTf  the  genfih^ 
and  eeurtesy  of  Mr.  Bwing,  Who  is  highly  etfteeffiedby  all  whx> 
know  him.  

OAKBOLHB. 

Ahnest  dose  to  the  Botamc  Gardens  is- this^  the  leeidleneeof 
T.  Wilson,  Bsq.,  and  nowhere  about  Sheffield  ave  punts  moie 
dtilfully  grown  than  they  «re  here  lyy  Mr.  dltfifli^.  Some 
of  the  sp^mens  are  worthy  of  a  place  at  the^  best  eshibltiMis 
in  the  kingdom,  and  all  are  in  the  highest  poit^Ue  cowditfoa. 
There  is  a  very  fine  range  of  glass,  the  houses  befecig  light  and 
spacious,  with  ridge-and-furrow  roofs.  The  flMMlc^lige  planfe 
are  in  superb  condition.  Croton  irregtilMtt  as  it  ift  eom«Mnly 
seen  is  not  particularly  attr^tite,  but  to  see  it  a»M  is  at  OfHB- 
holme,  6  feet  high  and  4  through,  and  without  a  Mlibg  point, 
it  cannot  fail  to  command  approbation.  C  pictutt  ie*  much 
huger,yetequanywellfumiahed  and  finely  oolenoed-^'One  of  the 
finest  plants  of  a  really  good  Croton  to  be  seen  in  the  eountiy. 
Some  of  the  olher  older  forms,  such  ae  C.  variegeCom)  are  in 
splendid  condition ;  while  many  of  the  ttewer  sorts,  thongh 
necessarily  smaller,  are  in  the  same  ezcdleilt  health  and  colour. 
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In  admirable  contrast  are  stately  examples  of  SphseiogTne 
speciosa  and  Cjanophyllam  magnificnm)  plants  that  are  not  so 
often  seen  in  their  oest  condition  as  they  ought  to  be.  Dra- 
caenas are  also  well  grown  ;  and  especially  noticeable  on  the 
side  stages  are  some  admirably  grown  Sonerilas.  The  beanti- 
ful  Begonia  imperialis,  with  its  plnsh  velvet-like  foliage,  is 
rarely  seen  so  fiesh  and  good  as  here,  and  few  dwarf -growing 
ornamental-foliaged  plants  are  better  worth  growing.  A  col- 
lection of  Orchids  is  being  established,  Vines  having  been 
removed  from  one  of  the  divisions  to  make  room  for  the  plants, 
which  were  looking  extremely  well,  the  Calanthes  being  very 
attractive.  One  of  the  houses  is  devoted  to  Ferns  and  Sela- 
g^nellas,  and  as  grown  in  a  natural  manner  on  rocky  mounds 
and  interspersed  with  Begonias  and  other  suitable  plants  a 
charming  effect  was  produced.  The  health  and  cleanuness  of 
all  the  plants  and  the  neatness  of  the  houses  were  remarkable. 
The  grounds  outside— the  spacious  lawns — appeared  equally 
well  cared  for,  and  afforded  aoundant  testimony  of  the  industry 
and  ability  of  the  gardener.  Mr.  HannaJi  was  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Ewing,  and  is  a  credit  to  him  and  a  worthy  example  of 
Sheffield  gardenen. 

ASHGBOVE. 

Only  a  few  minutes^  walk  from  Oakholme  is  this  the  resi- 
dence of  C.  H.  Stone,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  is  evidently  a 
great  admirer  of  pluits  and  a  liberal  purchaser  of  what  is 
good  amongst  them.  This  garden  is  small,  but  is  almost  filled 
with  well-constructed  and  light  houses,  and  these  houses  are 
filled  with  well-sdected  plants.  These  are  not  large,  as  they 
are  mostly  in  a  young  state,  but  are  in  capital  condition,  Mr. 
Fellows  being  apparently  no  novice  in  plant  culture.  In 
beautiful  condition  was  Ehododendron  Princess  Boyal,  one  of 
Messrs.  Yeitch's  hybrids  of  the  B.  jasminiflorum  type — Per- 
petual-flowering Bhododendrons  I  have  heard  them  called, 
and  the  name  is  appropriate,  for  they  appear  to  flower  at  all 
periods  of  the  year,  and  in  the  different  varieties  are  extremely 
attractive,  and  will  be  certain  to  become  highly  popular  for 
various  decorative  purposes.  Several  of  the  newer  Crotons 
and  Dracaenas  of  Messrs.  Yeitch,  Williams,  and  Wills  are  being 
established,  and  Messrs.  Yeitch's  striking  Alocasias  Yeitchii 
and  Wanoqueannm  are  in  a  most  promising  state.  Orchids  are 
represented  by  several  healthy  specimens,  and  the  newest 
varieties  of  Dr.  Denny's  and  Mr.  Pearson's  2k)nal  Pelargoniums 
4ue  included  in  the  collection.  Camellias  and  ArAl^nm,  with 
Bhododendron  ciliatnm,  are  in  as  good  health  as  can  be  de- 
wed, and  red  and  white  Lapagerias  are  making  excellent 
growth  and  producing  their  b^utiful  flowers  freely.  The 
object  of  Mr.  Stone  appears  to  be  to  have  plants  that  are  really 
good,  and  his  gardener's  pleasure,  as  well  as  duty,  appears  to 
be  to  grow  them  well :  hence  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
•collection  in  this  small  but  enjoyable  garden.— J.  W. 


present  time  is  in  a  better  state  of  preservation,  has  cost  len 
for  repairs,  and  throughout  continued  more  efficient  than  thoae 
glazea  in  the  ordinary  way. — C.  Maxted. 


GLAZING  WITHOUT  TOP  PUTTY. 

This  system  of  glazing  is  not  adopted  so  generally  as  I 
believe  it  deserves.  One  trial,  I  am  confident,  will  convince 
anyone  of  its  superiority  provided  certain  concUtions  are  care- 
fully attended  to.  Bepairs  will  be  less,  the  appearance  is  veiy 
little  affected,  and  the  house  will  prove  more  durable  than 
when  top  putty  is  used. 

My  employer  has  recently  erected  a  range  of  houses  nearly 
200  feet  in  length,  and,  except  for  the  upright  portions,  top 
putty  has  been  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  past  season  has 
given  ample  opportunity  of  testing  the  resistance  of  the  system 
to  wind  and  wet,  and  nothing  coiSd  be  more  satisfactory.  The 
whole  has  proved  to  be  thoroughly  watertight.  The  wood 
having  been  well  painted  twice,  special  care  was  tsken  to 
place  the  bottom  putty  in  regular  layers,  using  it  liberally  and 
of  the  best  quality,  pressing  the  glass  down  very  firmly  upon 
it,  and  secured  with  four  small  sprigs  driven  into  the  sashbars, 
two  at  the  lower  end  of  each  square,  and  two  midway  between 
top  and  bottom.  The  paint  over  this  was  allowed  to  cover 
fully  an  equal  breadth  of  glass  on  the  top  as  that  resting  on 
the  rebates  below.  There  being  so  little  putty  exposed  water 
cannot  find  a  lodgment  in  the  numerous  small  crevices  which 
are  too  often  to  be  found  when  top  putty  is  used ;  and  however 
minute  they  may  be  water  is  certain  to  get  in,  but  does  not 
quickly  evaporate,  and  so  for  a  long  time  the  wood  will  be 
almost  contannally  wet,  causing  it  to  decay  and  the  putty  to 
peel  off. 

In  support  of  the  above  I  may  mention  a  house  in  this 
locality  (built  with  several  others  some  nine  or  ten  years 
flinoe),  that  was  glased  withoat  top  putty.    This  house  at  the 


THE   ROSE  SEASON  OF  1879— A  RETBOSPECT. 

Neteb,  perhaps,  since  the  Boee  became  so  generally  grown 
and  so  continuously  exhibited  has  such  a  season  as  tiie  past 
been  experienced.  Growers,  exhibitors,  managers  of  Boee 
shows,  and  judges  have  all  been  puzzled  and  at  their  wit's  end. 
Growers,  for  they  have  seen  wet  and  wind,  frost  and  cold, 
injuring  their  plants,  and  well  nigh  taking  all  the  pleasnre  out 
of  their  garden ;  exhibitors,  for  tiiey  have  not  known  whoi  to 
calculate  on  their  flowers  being  ready,  or  to  preserve  them  in 
any  degree  of  freshness  when  they  were  so ;  managers,  for  they 
have  had  to  shift  and  change  the  days  of  exhibition,  some  eren 
twice,  and  ultimately  no  better  off  for  doing  so ;  judges,  for 
Boees  have  been  so  utterly  out  of  character,  and  in  the. great 
majority  of  cases  so  indifferent,  that  it  has  not  been  an  easy 
matter  for  them,  it  being  far  more  difilcult  to  judge  bad  and 
indifferent  stands  than  good  ones. 

In  such  a  season,  therefore,  one*s  retrospect  must  be  of  a  toj 
different  character  to  what  it  has  nsually  been  ;  and  althon^ 
I  have,  either  in  my  capacity  as  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  National 
Bose  Society  or  as  Judge,  attended  a  goodly  number  of  Bose 
shows,  and  have  only  been  hindered  from  attending  more  fnm 
the  fact  that  I  could  not  be  in  two  places  at  once ;  yet  whether 
it  has  been  north  or  south,  east  or  west,  there  has  been  some- 
thing to  disappoint  one  in  most  of  them.  As,  howerer,  I  haT« 
recorded  my.  impressions  of  the  various  exhibitions  at  which 
I  have  been  present  in  former  numbers  of  the  Journal  I  shall 
not  enter  into  any  of  these  details  again,  but  endeaTonr  todiaw 
a  few  conclusions  from  a  general  survey  of  the  field.  Kow 
that  the  smoke  has  cleared  away  and  tiie  combatants  hare 
returned  to  winter  quarters  one  is  better  able  to  judge  of  lesnlts 
than  when  we  were  in  the  thick  of  the  fray. 

I  think  one  most  gratifying  result  has  been  the  increased 
and  increasing  influence  of  the  National  Bose  Society.  Duing 
the  past  season  I  have  been  called  on  to  assist  by  adrice  and 
counsel  in  the  formation  of  these  Bose  societies  avowedly  on 
its  lines,  and  in  each  case  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  was  shown 
and  a  substantial  success  achieved  notwithstanding  the  advene 
circumstances  of  the  season.  The  roles  for  judging  issued  by 
the  Society  have  been  taken  as  the  standard  authority  on  the 
subject,  while  the  "  Hints  on  Boee-Growing,"  which  have  been 
widely  distributed,  have  been  much  appreciated.  The  Society 
itself  has  now  become  established  on  wnat  we  may  hope  is  a 
firm  basis.  The  unfavourable  season  relieved  somewhat  of  tiie 
pressure  on  its  funds  and  it  is  now  entirely  free  of  debt,  while 
the  zeal  displayed  on  its  behalf  is  evldentiy  increasing.  The 
special  prizes  already  announced  and  those  referred  to  in 
another  column  strongly  evidence  this ;  and  I  may,  without 
egotism  I  hope,  refer  to  another  proof— the  honourable  recep- 
tion given  to  me  as  one  of  its  Hon.  Secretaries  at  Brie-Comte- 
Bob^  and  my  election  as  President  of  the  Jury,  both  of  which 
were  due  to  this  and  not  to  any  personal  feeling,  as  I  was 
unknown  to  most  of  the  members.  It  was  simply  a  tribute  to 
the  high  position  attained  by  the  National  Society  in  the  esti- 
mation of  foreign  Bose-growers. 

The  increasing  interest  in  the  Bose  itself,  the  extension  of 
its  growth  and  exhibition,  have  also  come  clearly  oat  in  the 
past  season.  No  adverse  circumstances  seem  to  be  able  to 
damp  this.  Growers  for  sale  multiply,  old-established  fiims 
increase  their  Bose  erounds,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
amateur  prices  come  down.  Many  new  hands  are  to  be  foond 
in  our  lists  of  exhibitors,  while  the  older  ones  still  put  forth 
tiieir  energies  to  maintain  the  position  they  have  already  won ; 
and  although  there  must  have  been  very  bitter  disappointa^t 
to  a  great  many  exhibitors  through  the  backwardness  (tf  ue 
season,  yet  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  those  who  have  spibrea 
most  are  amongst  the  most  eager  to  show  their  detenninatioa 
not  to  give  in.  We  may  certainly  say  that  no  flower  has 
been  able  to  attract  to  itself  alone  so  laige  and  entboi^tic 
a  number  of  admirers  as  that  which  is  deservedly  caUed  tue 
queen  of  flowers.  ^ 

There  can  be  no  good  gained  by  disguisuig  ^^^^^^ 
exhiMtions  this  year  have  been  disappointing.  ^.°*°J'?*°!? 
we  have  been  able  to  look  back  on  some  special  »**"°J  " 
which  we  can  dwell  vrith  pleasure  as  something  8uper-«ceiic» 
—a  box  of  Teas,  a  stand  of  twenty-four  or  twelve  of  some 
especial  Bose ;  but  in  this  season  my  menioiy  at  lesst  direuB 
upon  nothing  of  this  character.    I  did  not  see  at  Norwicn  mr. 
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Baker's  stand  of  forty-eight  which  so  ezdted  the  wonder  and 
admization  of  Mr.  D.  T.  l^sh  *  bnt  the  only  stand  which  dwells 
in  my  memoiy  as  of  superexcellent  character  was  one  shown, 
not  at  a  Boee  show,  bat  at  Tannton  on  Angnst  14th  by  Mr. 
George  Prince  of  Oxford.  It  was  a  box  of  forty-eight,  and  a 
better  one  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  see.  JJl  who  saw  it 
'will  remember,  however,  with  admiration  the  wonderful  bloom 
of  Niphetos  shown  by  Mr.  Jowitt  of  B.ereiosd  at  the  National 
•exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  it  was  a  veritable  roc's  egg  in 
roxe,  and  as  pure  in  its  white  as  it  was  possible  for  a  Bose  to  be. 

The  season,  so  indifferent  in  every  respect,  of  course  was 
imfavonrable  for  the  production  of  new  Boses,  and  never 
liave  I  seen  so  few  brought  forward.  Of  the  mnch-spoken-of 
Btaplef  Old  Boses  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  ^dubited 
except  one  small  bloom  of  Duke  of  Connanght.  It  is  satis- 
iactoiy  to  find  that  English-raised  Boses— not  Boses  bought  in 
France  and  christened  and  sent  out  in  England,  but  really 
English-raised  Boses — ^bave  been  so  successful.  Some  of  the 
best  blooms  of  new  Boses  that  I  can  call  to  mind  are  of  this 
-character.  Mrs.  Laxton,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  Harrison 
Weir  will  fullv  maintain  the  character  of  their  raisers.  There 
are  other  good  ones,  but  I  am  only  recording  those  which  I 
liave  seen  in  exhibition  stands.  Not  one  of  the  Boses  sent  out 
In  France  last  autumn  has  made  anything  like  a  sensation, 
Jbadeed  I  hardly  recollect  seeing  one  at  whidi  one  would  come 
io  look  twice ;  but  there  is  one  of  the  forthcoming  English 
^ofles,  which  will  be,  I  doubt  not,  a  great  favourite— Messrs. 
Paul  k  Son's  Duke  of  Teck,  a  brilliant  scarlet  flower  in  tiie 
sftrle  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  I  saw  it  exhibited  at  Beigate, 
when  it  struck  me  as  the  most  dazzling  flower  I  had  ever  seen, 
-and  this  in  a  season  when  so  many  of  our  brightest  flowers 
were  shaded.  It  is  a  Bose  of  very  great  promise.  Madame 
ILamhard  and  Madame  Nabonnand  of  the  previous  year  have 
been  shown  well,  and  the  former  especially  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  this  beautiful  class. 

Questions  have  arisen  which  wHl  call  for  a  solution  in  some 
form  or  othei^— the  "too  much  alike  Boses,"  the  placing  of 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  and  other  similar  Boses  amongst  Teas.  They 
have  been  largely  discussed  at  our  exhibitions,  the  National 
Society  has  been  urged  to  take  action  on  them  and  settle  the 
points,  and  perhaps  ere  long  it  may  do  so.  We  are  drawing 
to  the  close  of  this  most  unpropitious  year.  Bosarians  are 
busy  arranging  their  beds  and  planting  for  another  season. 
They  may  do  so  hopefully,  I  should  think,  for  certainly  tiiey 
cannot  expect  to  see  sucn  another  season  as  this.  Well,  the 
fine  autumn  weather  now  experienced  in  many  places  must  be 
favourable.  May  they  all  draw  prizes  and  no  blanks,  and  next 
season  have  a  different  tale  to  teU  from  this. — ^D.,  JDeal, 


PEABS  AND  PEAGHEa 


SUMMSB  Beurr^  d*Aremberg  proves  to  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  autumn  Pears,  and  well  sustains  the  high  character 
given  it  in  the  last  edition  of  the  "  Fruit  Manual."  I  have  a 
vigorous  young  tree  of  it,  an  oblique  cordon,  which  bore  some 
fruit  this  year  for  the  first  time.  It  was  not  ripe  till  the 
second  wec^  in  October,  but  that  was  owing  to  the  dull  cold 
summer,  all  fruit  being  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  later  in 
ripening  than  usuaL  "  Flesh  yellowish,  very  battery,  tender, 
melting,  and  very  juicy,  sweet,  richly  flavoured,  and  with  a 
musky  aroma,"  says  the  "  Fruit  Manual."  True  every  word  of 
ity  say  I ;  and  gladly  add  that  even  in  this  year  of  undersized 
fruit  it  proves  to  be  of  medium  rather  than  a  smaU  size. 

"  The  best  feature  in  the  garden,"  said  my  friend  Mr.  Wright 
«8  we  were  looking  at  the  Pear  wall  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
wall  runs  north  and  south,  has  palmetto  venders  on  the  west 
side,  all  of  them  just  coming  into  full  bearing ;  and  oblique 
cordons,  comprising  a  selection  of  sixty  to  seventy  varieties,  on 
^e  cast  side.  Several  of  the  cordons  have  reacned  the  top  of 
the  wall,  all  are  forming  fruiting  spurs,  and  so  many  are  in 
bearh^  that  they  will  a^ord  some  three  hundred  frnits  for 
the  dessert  this  season.  The  palmetto  verrlers  bear  bushds  of 
fruits — the  cordons  a  few  dozens,  which  are  really  more  useful 
than  the  bushels,  servins  as  they  do  to  maintain  a  constant 
and  varied  supply  of  reaSy  choice  fruit  for  table.  Who  would 
be  without  some  cordons  ?  Who  need  be  without  some  7  They 
are  planted  18  inches  apart,  have  a  single  stem,  are  trained  to 
an  angle  of  46°,  and  answer  equally  ireil  on  a  low  wall  or  a 
kifty  building. 

Several  inquiries  we  have  had  lately  about  suitable  vaiietiss 
ef  Peadties  and  Nectarines  for  culture  under  glass  tend  to  show 
the  ^^reralenoe  of  an  enoneous  impression  that  all  of  them 


win  not  answer  under  glass.  Experience  shows  that  every 
kind  of  known  excellence  in  the  open  air  proves  equally  good 
in  a  Peach  house ;  the  only  moot  point  in  the  matter  being 
this — ^Are  those  varieties  which  fail  to  ripen  fruit  in  the  open 
air  worthy  of  space  under  glass  ?— Edwabd  Luckhubst. 

ECLIPSE  CAULIFLOWEB. 

Mb.  Babdket,  in  describing  the  above  as  "a  very  useful 
variety,"  has  hardly  given  sufficient  praise  to  it.  I  can  speak  in 
the  highest  terms  of  it.  I  have  submitted  for  your  opinion  four 
heads,  and  as  to  the  variety  producing  but  "few  leaves,"  I  can- 
not quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bardney.  My  experience  of  it  both  last 
year  and  this  is,  that  it  is  sufficiently  self -protecting  till  the  heads 
are  too  large  for  the  parlour  table  ;  but  leaving  all  differences 
of  opinion  out  of  the  question,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  of  it,  it  is 
the  best  Cauliflower  for  late  summer  and  autumn  use  in  cul- 
tivation. I  grow  it  extensively,  but  it  is  now  nearly  over  with 
me,  and  is  succeeded  by  late-sown  Early  London  Cauliflower, 
foUowedbyVeitch'sAutumn  Protecting  Broccoli,which  is  equally 
good  in  its  season  as  the  Eclipse  Cauliflower.— John  Gadd, 
Thamdon  Hall, 

[The  Cauliflowers  sent  were  extremely  fine,  the  large  heads 
bemg  white,  dose,  and  solid  ;  and  the  smaller,  about  8  inches 
in  diameter,  being  quite  hidden  among  the  mass  of  surround- 
ing leaves. — EdbT) 

FBUIT  SHOW  AT  HBBEFOBD. 
OoroBBR  2dTH  Aim  80th. 

UmoBB  the  auspices  of  the  Pomona  Committee  of  the  Woolhope 
Club  by  far  the  greatest  Exhibition  of  Apples  and  Pears  of  the 
year  was  held  on  the  above  dates  in  the  Museum  and  Woolhope 
rooms,  which  were  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity  by  the  con- 
tributions of  cultivators  in  Herefordshire,  Olouoestershhe,  Berk- 
shire, Worcesteishire,  and  Kent,  together  with  an  extensive  and 
interesting  display  from  Franoe.  As  was  inevitable  after  such  a 
cold,  wet,  and  sunless  season  the  fruit  was  generally  small,  jet 
notwithstanding  there  were  many  splendid  dishes  exhibited, 
notably  by  Mr.  Haycock  and  Mr.  Lewis  Killick  from  Kent,  and  Sir 
Henry  Scud&more  Stanhope,  the  leading  exhibitor  of  Hereford- 
shire, while  the  French  fruit  was  remarkable  for  its  fine  size  and 
colour. 

The  superiority  of  the  Kentish  fruit  both  in  size  and  colour  over 
that  of  the  local  examples  was  very  manifest.  The  climate  of 
Kent  is  more  genial  than  that  of  Herefordshire,  and  to  this  fact 
the  brightness  of  colour  and  generaUy  handsome  appearance  of 
Mr.  Haycock's  fruit  was  attributed ;  but  the  result  is  due  to  some- 
thing more  tiian  climate — ^namely  to  young  trees  and  superior 
culture.  If  the  same  skilled  attention  were  bestowed  on  young 
trees  in  Herefordshire  as  is  apparent  at  Barham  Court,  the  splen- 
did soil  of  the  famous  cider  county  would  in  a  great  degree  com- 
pensate for  slight  climatic  disadvantages.  So  far  as  we  have  seen 
not  nearly  the  amount  of  cultural  care  is  given  to  the  producing 
of  superior  specimens  in  Herefordshire  that  is  exercised  in  Kent ; 
and  tiie  products  of  the  first-named  county  are  chiefly  the  results 
of  not  special  but  ordinary  cultivation.  The  achievements  of 
Heref ordshiie  growers  are  great,  but  they  would  be  greater  from 
an  exliibition  point  of  view  if  youn|[  trees  were  planted  more 
freely  in  selected  positions,  and  special  attention  given  to  the 
several  cultural  details  that  contribute  so  powerfully  to  the  suo- 
oess  of  those  who  adopt  tibem.  Yet  after  all  climate  told  its  tale 
at  the  Show  under  notioe,  for  while  the  Kentish  was  superior  to 
the  locally  grown  fruit,  the  former  was  in  turn  excelled  by  the 
examples  from  "  sunny  France,**  but  in  that  case  we  doubt  not 
that  special  care  and  superior  culture  had  been  largely  exeidsed 
in  mroaudng  the  specimens. 

The  competition  was  arranged  in  five  divisions,  the  first  being 
devoted  to  professional  men  (nurserymen  or  market  gardeners),  in 
which  prizes  were  given  for  dessert  or  culinary  Apples  and  Pears ; 
the  second  to  amateurs,  which  was  subdivided  into  five  classes ; 
the  third  was  a  free  division,  being,  as  the  schedule  comprehen- 
sively put  it,  "  open  to  all  and  from  anywhere ; "  the  fourth  was 
devotea  to  vintage  or  cider  and  perry  fruit,  there  being  nine 
classes :  and  the  fifth  division  was  devoted  to  cottagers,  the  condi- 
tion bemg  that  their  rental  should  not  exceed  £7  per  annum,  and 
they  were  to  be  recommended  by  a  subscriber,  a  member  of  the 
Woolhope  Club,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  their  employers. 
Altogether  (excluding  the  cottagers'  division,  which  did  not  fill), 
there  were  thirty-eignt  classes,  which  comprised  the  staging  of 
nearly  two  thousand  plates  of  fruit. 

The  professional  class  did  not  evoke  a  very  extensive  competi- 
tion, the  competitors  being  Mr.  Lewis  KOhck,  Maidstone ;  Mr. 
Griffiths,  Tillington  Nurseries,  Hereford ;  Mr.  Barnes,  Gloucester ; 
and  Mr.  Grove,  Tupsley,  Hereford. 

The  Kent  producer  only  showed  in  one  class— viz.,  that  for 
oollectkms  of  culinary  Apples  of  not  less  than  ten  vanetite,  the 
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Other  exliibitor  in  the  olasB  beisg  Hr.  Barnes  of  Glonoester.  The 
superiority  of  ihe  Kent  over  the  Gloucester  frnit  was  vety  ttarked. 
the  Kent  Apples  being  at  least  half  tas  l&tge  again,  snd  mttm 
clearer  in  the  skiii  and  prxVst  in  eoloitf:  Utr.  KilHck's  yariet^  ii}<* 
olnded  Lord  Snfteld  (fArticitlarlr  fine),  Loddmgton  fi^edHirg'  ctf 
Stone's  Apple,  Watner's  Kinr,  jBedfovAshire  ftfOMiJtitgi  Ooxfn 
Pomona.  Ix>rd  Derby,  Foaoj^ood's  NoBSsaoh.  Tower  of  Glamis,  and 
Ecklinville  Seedling;  while  Mr.  Barnes's  collection  included 
Loddington's  Monetitotas,  VktoAtn  Plp^in^  darawaj  Russet, 
Kentish  Pippin,  Deyoaahire  Queen,  Broaaeno,  4oi  Hr.  Griffiths 
of  TUlingten  was  snaoesBlul  in  the  class  for  dessert  Apples,  Id. 
Barnes  of  Gloucester  being,  as  in  the  culinary  fruit,  second.  In 
the  professional  claes  for  dessert  Pears  Mr.  Barnes  was  fint,  and 
Mr.  Grore  of  Tupsler  second ;  Mr.  Barnes's  collection  induing 
Phelps's  IB^gamot.  OBhai^B  Thumb,  Napoleon  III.,  Ticssf  at 
Win&eld.  Beurre  Quetelet  (Comte  de  Lamy),  BaeheM^  d'AngW(i<> 
16me,  MiEine  Louise,  Ae. ;  Mr.  Gvore's  oolleetioii  comprising  aiAong 
others  Brc^Wtt  Benrr^.  denrrA  de  CapiauttMrnt,  Marie  Looise^  Ao* 

Ja  CniM»4,  fM*  OttfaHary  Pe»8,no  professional  oompetmL  Mtt 
IMon,  SherAliigftoB^  was  placed  fint  wilh  Uvedale^s  St  Gertaaiik) 
weight  Zttia.  lA  o». :  Dr.  Chayman  foUowixfg  with  Catillac,  2  lbe« 
6  0B8;,  and  Bftf .  W.  Jl<  Tweed  being  third  with  the  same  yariety^ 
2  lbs.  4  Ofls^  The  professional  dirision  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
Mr.  Lewis  Killick's  splendid  collection  of  large,  finely  formed,  and 
well-coloured  culinary  fruit. 

The  anttrteruf  division  (for  gSAtltraiett's  gMrdMCW  ovgidlleizlen 
who  do  not  keep  gsi^mftit)  bfongbt  out  a  splendid  e(n»petitte% 
tiiepl^Ol)»l  ektaUMitott  being  2£r.  HayooD^  gMAsAer  to  IStj  Bj 
Leigh  of  Barham  Court  near  Maidstone,  ^etit^  aftd  Sir  Hewry 
Scudamore-Stanhope,  Bart^of  Holme  Lacy,  Herefordshire.  Pro- 
minent among  the  other  exhibitors  and  prizewinners  were  Mr. 
Shingles,  ganSnief  t»  "BaA  Ducie ;  Mr.  H.  Higginv,  Thinghill ;  Mr. 
Taylor,  Sherdington  Oewtt  Ohellenham ;  M-r.  0.  Williams,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Pulley,  Lower  Elaion,  Herefordshire ;  and  Mr. 
IVoggatt,  gardener  to  stAyor  Wegg-Prosser,  Belmont.  HerefOrdBhlre. 
Hie  loEktsuro  of  this  part  of  the  Show  was  Mr.  Haycock's  fircrit. 
which  secured  for  the  exhibitor  four  first  prizes  out  of  five ;  and 
the  oollecfeionssentby  Sir  'A^iarj  Scudamofe-Stanhope,  who  secured 
one  first,  two  seconds^  and  a  third.  M^.  Haycock's  fruit  was,  a 
local  paper  saysy ''  really  magfiificent,"  bttt  We  haye  seen  him  stagn 
much  finer.  S&r  Henry  ScudamOre-Stanhope,  one  of  the  most 
competent  amateur  pomologists  in  the  kingdom,  was  a  close 
seeond,  and  with  the  other  competitors  admirably  sustained  the 
honour  of  the  natiye  pomona.  mr.  Haycock's  firs^vprize  collection 
of  dessert  fruit  comprieed  the  Old  Nonpareil.  White  Nonpat^l, 
Duchess  of  OldenburgH,  Reiiiette  Grise,  Syke  House  Russet, 
Golden  Pippin.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Keddlestone  Pwi^}  ^^g  of 
ihe  Pippias,  Bibston  Plppm,  R^inette  de  Canada,  Nonpareil,  and 
Lady  Derby.  Sir  Henry  Stanhope's  Apples  incltided  Court  PeAdn 
Pla^  King  of  the  Pippins,  Mother,  Wmtef  Pomeroy,  Golden  Itei- 
nette,  MargH,  Ribston  I>^ppiB,  Illuke  of  Deyonshire,  Heinette  do 
Canada,  Pomeroy,  Cornish  Gilliflower,  and  Claygate  Peatffiain. 
In  the  class  for  not  less  than  six  yarieties  of  culinary  Apples  Mt. 
Haycock  was  first  asain,  the  yarieties  being  Reiliette  de  Canada, 
Bedfordshire  Poundhng,  Lord  Suifield,  Small's  Admirable,  CaMlle 
Blanche,  Dumelow's  Seedling.  Washiufi^ton,  Belle  Josephine, 
Hawthomden^  Belle  Dubois  (Gloria  Mundi),  Northern  GreefiiSg, 
and  Bmp^or  Alexander^  Mr<  Higgdns  was  second  with  a  very 
meritorious  collection,  comprising  menheim  Plptin,  Wasii%r% 
King,  Domelow's  %edting.  AlfriBtbfi.  Skperof  Alexander,  stttd' 
Lord  Suffield.  Sir  H.  Stanhopejthird)  had  in  his  colleetion  Cox's 
Pomona,  Dmnelow's  Seedling.  £iAperor  Alexander,  Lord  Saflleld, 
Bcklinyille  Seedling.  Gloria  Mundfi,  Mete  de  M^nag»,  Wameris 
King,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Blenheim  Orafigd, 
and  Striped  Beefing. 

Of  I^eais  in  the  amateur  diVisidn  Mt.  Haycock  sectCfed  fint 
honours  for  dessert  fruit  with  Doyennd  Boussoch,  Marie  Benoist, 
Beun^  Hardy,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Duchesse  d'Angoul^e,  Gkfneral 
Todtleben,  Beurr^  de  Capiaumont,  and  oth^r  |;ood  Yarieties.  Str 
Henry  Stanhope  was  second  with  some  fine  fftiit,  including  Bettfrdf 
Hardy,  Beurr^  d'Amanlis,  Duchesse  d'AngoulMe,  Gatisen  Btt- 
gamot,  Althorp  Orasanne,  Beurtd  Clairgeau,  Doye&n^  Botissoch, 
9eneral  Todtleben,  BeurrS  BacheTier,  Ao,  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to 
Barl  Beauohamp,  was  third  in  this  classi  Itt.  I^aylor.  g^rdftnef  to 
Mr.  Stzangeways.  Sherdington^  Cheltenham,  and  Mr.  Sfhingles, 
gardener  to  Borl  Ducie,  were  highly,  commended ;  atid  2if^.  Ward, 
gardener  to  Lady  £mily  Foley,  was  commended.  In  the  Class  for 
dessert  ^ears,  not  Ites  than  three  yarieties,  Sir  Henry  Stanhope 


Berg&mot^  and  D^lices  d^Hardenpont.    Jftt,  Williams,  gardener  to 
Joseph  Pulley^  ^^  Lower  £atoc,  was  second,  and  Mr.  War^ 

Sroen^  to  Lady  Etuily  Foley,  third.  Mr.  Williams  showed 
icon's  Inoomparable,  Beund  ulairgeau,  BeumS  Superfin,  Beurr^ 
Badhelier  f  and  3fr.  Ward  staged  Marie  Louise,  Mar^al  de 
Oour,  Beun^  Boso,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Napol^n,  Brown 
Beurrd,  Colmar  d'Aremberg,  and  Ghwsers  Bergamot.  In  the  next 
olass,  for  ordinary  Pears,  not  less  than  three  yarieties  on  plates  of 
thiee  each,  Mr.  Haycock  was  again  to  the  fore  with  CatiUaCy 


General  Todtleben,  and  BeUissime  d'Hlrer ;  Mr.  Tayler,  Bherdinf> 
toil,  Cheltenham,  bsing  second  with  Yicar  of  Winkfield,  CatilUe, 
t/vedftld's  St.  Germain,  and  other  yarietiM.  The  third  priie  im 
awarded  to  Mr.  Froggatt,  gardiener  to  Ifojor  Wegg-Proeser,  wb» 
showed  Benrr^  Diel,  UyedaU^  St.  C^eniAin,  adid-OatilHw^ 

In  the  ^vision  *^  <3fpeA  to-  all,-  and  from  wfrywhem,"  prksi  wn^ 
giy<na  for  stipulated  yarietfs*  of  deasttrt  Ajfplm  for  fi^etK^aiA 
and  kibotaen  ApFplea  for  rfae^  n^ifcht^  and*  qaakkfy.  Mr.  Ha^teok 
was  the  premier  prizewinaet  in  these  ctosseb,  taking  eight  firMi 
out  of  nmeteen,  and  three  seconds^  The  qib^  otbnr  jmsetsher 
securing  more  than  one  first  prize  in  these  elaaees  were  Sir  Henir 
Stanhope  and  Mr.  F.  Bodenham,  who  took  two  each.  Sir  Hesiyf 
being  for  Beurr6  Hardy  and  if ar^chal  de  Cbnr  P6ai«^  yery  &tj 
the  other  winners  of  fiMt  prizes  were  Mr.  Lewis  KUhck,  Iff.  W, 
Stalhffd.  Aylestone  Hill,  m.  John  Watkins,  Mr.  Cox,  MadresfleM 
Court,  Rey.  H.  M.  Ridley.  Blshopstene,  Mt.  0.  Hose,  WelfiM 
Park,  Newbury,  awl  Mr.  Taylor,  Bherdlngton.  In  the  class  Itr 
culinary  Apples  My<  Haycook's  first-piilee  sfx  s^eelmene  of  fitfls 
Ihibois  or  (Hoito  Mnndi  weighed  5<  fibsi  10|f  oss. ;  Mr.  &  Higgte 
was  seoond  with  Wamei's  l^isg,  wei^^  4  thsi  11  oas. ;  snd  Xr 
Taylor,  Sherdington,  third  with  the  some  vafiety,  weigbt4fts.  2e« 
The  first  prize  for  dessert  Pean  for  present  ilayow  was  won  fay. 
Mr.  0.  Ross  with  the  Seckle ;  the  second  by  Mr.  Hayeock  wilk 
pitmaston  Duchess ;  and  the  third  by  Dr.  Uhapman  with  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  (orchard  grown).  lA  the  class  for  new  Applai 
Mr.  C.  Ross  was  among  the  competitors  with  a  good  seryiosaMfr 
Apple  of  middle  siM,  add  about  which  tbe  raiser  says^-^*  It  wii 
raised  f rotn  a  pip  taken  frota  a  yery  fltie  specimen  of  itearist  Ifottv 
pnreit,  and  sown  in  the  eprfcag  of  1869.  It  wsis  pianttd  oat  1i 
18V0,  and  tMcnepiaatsA  in  t874.  Ik  twee  a  thAt  m  lftf»,  wUdh 
was  eooked  in  Jamaiy.  1899.  This  yettr  Ik  bos  bone  fortf  fnAf 
sene  of  which  were  oooked  in  Septeoibetf.  On  beth  occmoos  it 
was  highly  aM>xeeiated  at  my  employer's  table.    It  is  a  stioi^ 

? rower  and  likely  to  bo  a  good  bearer,  it  being  now  full  of  fruit 
uds  for  next  year.**  Some  were  sent  for  trial  by  cookins,  ae  weO 
as  those  for  exhibition.  Mr.  R.  H.  Ballard,  Homend,  LedbuiT^ 
also  sent  Of  new  yariety  of  !f^pin  of  the  same  kind  that  he  lent  td 
the  Show  last  yeiir-«*-yi^.,  Baylis's  Iternel,  which  he  oonsiden  a 
yaluable  addition  to  dessert  Apples,  ae  the  ivee  is  free  ftoM 
canker,  and  the  fihite  ie  io-  nse  fz«m  Christmae  till  IIsmAl 

The  French  Beam  said  Apples  were  not  exhibited  far  soiBps^ 
titien.  They  were<  piooed  by  ttemoelyes  oH  the  table  at  the  esd 
of  the  Mtiseam  rooii*  They  were  sent  by  Monsieur  0.  Benoilof 
Hiyre  for  the  most  port }  but  others  had  also  been  pvoeored 
from  M.  PaiUet,  nurseryman  of  Seeanx,  near  Paris.  Belle  Asge^ 
yine  Pears  (tTyedale's  St.  Germain^y  weighed  oyer  a  ponnd  esdi^ 
and  there  were  some  grand  specimens  of  Bergamotte  Bsperen^ 
Duchesse  d'AngouI6me,  BeuTr^  BacheBer,  d^c  M.  Benolt  sent 
109  yarieties  of  Teai«,  and  thirty  di#er«nt  sorts  of  Apples,  wldch 
contributed  materially  to  the  interest  of  the  BxMbitioa.  IkMB. 
J.  C.  Wheeler  A  Sons  of  OHooeester  sent  a  large  and  meritoriool 
OQUectioa  of  dessert  and  eolbkaiy  Apples  and  Fears,  whiohreoeMt 
the  high  ooihmeikdation  of  the  Judges,  and  some  old.  works  oa 
pomology  imparted  interest  to  the  Bxhibition. 

iJf  contributing  M  Imt  notes  on  thitf  Shew,  tfis  finest  of  its  loud 
seen  in  England  this  year,  I  must  congratulate  the  Pomona  Cmc* 
mittee  of  Uie  Woolhope  Club  on  the  sucosssfnl  result  of  their 
elf6rts,  and  there  is  no  doubt  while  the  Committee  oDutains  soA 
energetic  members  as  Dr.  Bull,  the  Rey.  C.  H.  Bulmer,  and  msn^ 
others  the  Nxhibition  will  inttresse  in  popularity  yearly.   On  vtt 
first  entry  into  the  rooms  coatoininff  tne  exhibits^  I  was  grtistiqF 
stmek  by  tlMfar  appearance  ae  »  whcHe^  ghing  promise,  wh^nnii 
afterWoi^  home  out,  of  a  yery  interesting  study  of  tos  diffsroik 
varieties.    The  Apple  of  the  Show  woe  oerta&nly  Warner's  SkA 
a  ^tifying  foot  to  mrself ,  as  I  haye  oonsistently  adyoostei  fti 
being  planted  for  the  last  two  oi  three  years.    As  it  is  now  to* 
planting  season  I  recommend  any  of  your  readers  who  hare  a  Bpsn 
comer  m  their  gardens  to  plant  a  tree  or  two  of  this  variett.   B 
later  sorts  are  also  required.  Tower  of  Glamis  and  Tofbm* 
OteeiiiAg  I  haye  found  to  crop  well.    Although  Warner's  Bi^ 
woe  surpassed  in  weight  hf  Mr.  Haycock's  splendid  diafc  rf 
Belle  DMiib    (Gloria   Snndi)  it  is  a  better  all^oond  AppA 
WanMa^  Kteg  will  gnw  eyerjFWhsre^  a  remark  wfasoh  wfli  <i> 
afpplytoBsileDobois.    The  nent  tksee  plates  in  the  oompeliwa 
were  lOl  Warner's  Sing,  and  many  other  dishes  of  this  A]|pls  w«tf 
also  shown  in  this  olass^  preying  that  it  k  largely  eultiTOtedi* 
Herefordshire.    Mr.  Haycock's  dish  of  six  fruits  of  Belle  Datwis 
weighed  5  lbs.  lOi  ozs.,  which  is  good  considering  that  A,ppl»p 
one-fifth  less  in  size  this  year  than  usuiJ.    Tne  whole  of  *i» 
Haycock's  collection  was  remarkably  fine  both  for  sue,  oolo^r 
and  shape.    At  the  same  time  for  the  last  two  mialitles  the  Aw* 
ot  Mr.  Higftins  and  the  Pears  of  Sfr  Bfttny  flcudamors^tawicj'r 
were  equally  good. 

It  seemed  t*  be  a  pttn^lent  opinion  at  the  Meet&ng  vmw 
dimate  of  Kent  is  more  suitable  for  thedsf  elopiaeiit  of^."*? 
that  of  Herefordshire.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  our  •«*>»  ■* 
nearly  so  good  as  that  aroond  Hereford.  The  dMp  risk  isd  um 
thatseeoiB  the  staple  soil  of  the  district  ia  precisely  suited  for  i»na 
trees,  especiaUy  Pears.    Thia  land,  with  ttie  sidwoUof  i«a  »»* 
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stone  wiiioh  can  be  seen  proirading  in  huge  bonlden  in  the  park 
&t  Holme  Lacy,  would  produce  Apples  equal  in  size  and  stLperior 
in  oolov  to  Any  tbat  I  £dov  of  in  jKent. 

I  was  graatly  astonished  to  And  so  few  good  fnitplantations  in 
HenfofMiie,  ifsd  these  ue  cenfined  to  a  few  eatbnsiastic 
mmitewwu.  The  •cideir  oieh«rds  «re  chiefly,  too,  in  the  flat  gsoisiid. 
I  notioed  many  sloping  hUls  snitahle  in  erery  way  for  planting, 
^ad  I  diQMM  centanUj  lecomnieiid  fchese  in  preference  to  the  low 
novQ^s  »i  wresent  in  use.  At  the  same  time  I  think  many  of  the 
Eadne  might  be  xemcved  with  advantage. 

Toe  deep  rich  ooloar  of  most  of  the  cider  Apples  exhibited  at  the 
Show  prove  tbat  such  Apples  as  Blenheim  Pippin  and  King  of  the 
Pippins  might  be  grown  more  extensively  than  they  are.  There 
is  no  market  channel  at  present  for  the  district,  bat  if  the  fruit 
were  grown  there  is  no  doubt  one  wonld  soon  open.  I  hope  my 
Hereford  friends  will  not  think  me  too  ftee  in  my  remarks,  but 
being  greatly  struck  by  the  suitability  of  the  soil  for  fruit-growing 
I  ooold  not  Jielp  putting  it  on  veooxd. 

XiQBd  BaAsld  Apple  warn  exhibited  well  at  the  Show,' but  aA  the 
smme  time  cather  spotted.  In  many  parts  of  Kent  the  trees  of  this 
"vnoety  have  gradually  dateriorated,  and  many  growers  have  dis- 
<:ontinned  planting  it.  The  Ecklinville  Seedlm^  agsun  was  good 
And  ought  to  be  in  every  garden  ;  at  the  same  time,  if  gFown  for 
market  it  must  be  gather^  before  it  is  ripe,  as  it  is  very  tender 
And  easily  bruised.  Dumelow's  Seedling  ^Wellington)  were  also 
good,  and  tiie  same  remark  applies  to  Oox's  Pomona,  an  Apple 
tliat  bas  finished  well  everywhere  this  year.  The  new  Hawthorn- 
•den  and  Alfriston  were  also  seen  to  advantage  in  many  oollectacms. 
Of  the  deeaect  Apples  some  good  eolonssd  Blenheim  Orange, 
Bibeton  Pippins,  and  King  of  the  Pippins  (Golden  Winter  Pear- 
main)  wen  to  be  seen. 

Of  the  Pears  very  good  specimens  of  most  of  the  better  varieties 
were  staged  in  the  collections  of  Mr.  Haycock  and  Sir  Henry 
Stanhoae,  the  Doyenne  Boussoch  in  the  latter  collection  being 
-espedally  fine  in  colour.  I  cannot  conclude  these  few  notes  with- 
oQt  bearing  tribute  to  the  kindness  and  hospitality  shown  to  a 
comparative  stranger  by  many  gentlemen  of  the  ci^  and  ^e  dis- 
tziet  surrounding  it. 

The  healthy  appearance  of  the  stock  at  ttie  King's  Acre  "Nur- 

eesies  proves  the  suitability  of  the  soil  for  trees,  and  I  must 

<xmgratulate  Mr.  Cranston  on  the  cleanliness  of  the  groaniL  which 

is   ^nile  the  exception  this  year^ — ^Lswis  KiLLiOK,  LimgUy, 

Mniiiaifit'Wf 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Bblattvb  to  the  appboaohino  wcttbr,  a  oonespon- 
dent  informs  ns  that  a  snowstorm  visited  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
•on  gatnrday  night  and  Sunday  morning  last,  the  gronnd  being 
covered  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  The  stcHin  extended  all 
over  the  north  of  England,  indnding  varions  parts  of  Durham, 
Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Staflordsbire.  (Snow  bas  also 
fallen  heavily  all  over  Scotland.  A  lower  temperature  bas 
fxrevailed  for  some  days  in  the  metropolitan  district,  and 
rather  sharp  frosts  have  been  experienced,  bat  no  snow  has 
fallen  and  veiy  little  rain,  and  the  weather  has  been  generally 
favourable  for  the  proeecntion  of  antumn  work  in  gardens  and 
muweries, 

Rbfebbnce  has  been  previonsly  made  to  the  Grapes  at 

•Obiswick,  and  to  tbe  excellent  crop  in  the  large  vineiy  there. 
The  crop  is  now  being  cut,  and  the  fruit  is  commanding  the 
highest  prices  in  the  market  oiving  to  the  size  and  high 
-qmm^  of  the  berries.  Several  of  them  which  we  measured 
were  o^  inches  in  circumference.  When  it  is  stated  tbat  the 
<3op  is  by  no  means  a  light  one,  and  the  Vines  have  been 
planted  more  than  twenty  years,  it  will  be  conceded  that  they 
:aie  in  good  condition,  and  that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  skill 
in  their  management  daring  their  career.  The  young  Tines 
in  tiie  loxvg  corridor — ^Black  Alicante  and  Gros  Colman,  with 
•one  or  two  canes  of  Alnwick  Seedling,  have  made  most  satis- 
factory growth,  which  is  matoring  admirably.  This  boose  may 
-be  expected  to  present  a  grand  appearance  in  a  few  years,  and 
will  be  veiy  profitable  provided  more  piping  is  afforded,  for 
these  Grapes  cannot  develope  the  high  qnajky  of  which  they 
3ie  capable  under  ordinary  Hamborgh  treatment. 

.._  Wrriz  their  cnstomaiy  liberality  the  Benchers  of  the 
Inner  Temple  have  thioam  open  to  the  public  the  annual  exhi- 
bition of  CHBYSANTBEMUM B  I3r  T0S  T^acPLB  Gabdenb.  It 
is  somewhat  early  to  judge  the  merits  o£  the  flowers,  as  not 
half  of  them  have  eypanded,  bat  &eix  appearance  is  highly 
<asdltable  to  Mr.  Newton's  cnKnral  ability,  considering  the 
nofavourable  season  and  local  disadvantages  with  wbidi  he 
has  had  to  contend.  Abont  five  handled  plants  are  arranged 
in  the  peculiar  stractuie  with  which  visitors  to  the  gardens 
bave  now  grown  familiar,  and  for  general  vigour  and  health 
they  leave  notiiing  to  be  desired.    Many  of  the  flowers,  too, 


are  extremely  good,  and  this  is  especial^  noticeable  in  the 
Japanese  varieties,  of  which  James  Salter,  The  Cossack,  Fair 
Maid  of  Guemsey,  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  Mons.  Charles  Hubert, 
and  Fulgore  were  excellent.  Tbat  handsome  white  variety 
Mrs.  G.  Handle  is  in  good  condition,  also  Beethoven,  Golden 
Beverley,  and  Gloria  Mundi,  with  the  old  bat  osefol  Anrea 
Multiflora.  They  wiU  continue  in  view  doriag  the  present 
month,  and  may  be  expected  to  be  in  theix  prime  in  tiie  coarse 
of  a  week. 

Amono  the  numerous  beautiful  and  rare  plants  in 


Mr.  Joad's  collection  at  Wimbledon  Park  one  of  most  attrac- 
tive at  the  present  time  is  the  fine  Orohid  Yakpa  gcebtjlea, 
a  specimen  of  which  bas  produced  a  spike  bearing  fourteen 
extremely  large  pale  blue  flowers.  This  handsome  species  is 
a  native  of  northern  India,  and  has  a  veiy  distinct  appearance, 
owing  to  the  vigorous  erect  spikes,  and  large,  delicate,  pale 
blue  flowers,  that  continue  in  good  condition  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  plant  also  succeeds  with  cooler  treatment  than  the 
oth^r  species  and  varieties  in  cultivation. 

Anotheb  very  remarkable  feature  at  the  ahove  garden 

is  the  display  of  Chbtsakthemums  in  the  conservatory.  The 
collection  comprises  some  of  the  best  varieties,  and  the  flowera 
are  extremely  fine  for  the  season.  The  plants  are  taatefolly 
and  effectively  arranged  in  a  sloping  bank,  at  the  back  A 
which  is  a  row  of  Salvia  splendens,  the  bright  scarlet  bracts  of 
the  latter  producing  a  charming  contrast  with  ^e  lighter 
coloor  of  tiiie  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Smith,  the  gardener, 
deserves  great  cra<&t  for  the  skill  and  taste  he  has  evinced  in 
obtaining  such  a  fine  display  thus  eariy. 

We  have  received  two  of  the  recent  works  ef  the 

popular  and  talented  anthoiess,  Mn.  Laubbeater^riz,,  **  Talks 
ABOUT  Plaitts"  and  "Wild  Flowbbs  Wosm  Nowob,*' 
the  latter  being  a  revised  edition  of  the  «vQik  originally  iasned 
under  that  title.  Each  book  is  written  in  the  pleaaiag  and 
instructive  style  which  distingaishss  all  this  lady 'a  produotiona. 
The  volumes  are  well  bound,  well  illustrated,  and  well  printed, 
and  are  admirably  adapted  for  presentation  to  ehildrep.  It  is, 
however,  regretable  that  sundry  orthographical  eiarora  ahoidd 
have  been  passed,  and  in  the  "  Wild  Flowen  "  these  aze  e^* 
ciaUy  noticeable.  We  find  Sarraceina  for  Sarraoeniay  Galium 
assarine  for  G.  Aparine,  Glauceum  for  Glaucium,  mnpfm^ipi  for 
maritimum,  Chrysopleninm  for  Chrysosplenium,  and  £.  Nilo- 
bium  Hirsutum  (page  55)  for  Epilobium  birsutum ;  also  tannie 
is  printed  instead  of  tannin.  With  these  exceptions  the  books 
are  excellent. 

Mb.  F.  H.  Fboud,  late  gai?dener  to  J.  Balgvy,  fiaq., 

Hawley  Place,  Dartfoid.  has  been  appointed  farttfcnaT  to 
G.  C.  L.  Lockbart,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  St.  Albans. 

Clematis  flammula  is  an  old  and  general  favourite. 

At  the  beginning  of  October  we  saw  a  couple  of  plants  of  it  in 
full  bloom  trained  over  the  porch  of  a  quaint  old  coimtxy  ehnrdii 
in  an  exceptionally  quiet  oomer  among  the  South  Down  kills, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  that  numtb  we  saw  a  elond  cf  ite 
blosaom  springing  out  of  a  mass  of  Ivy  Bsagnrai^Da  on  a  wall 
close  by  the  windows  of  a  dwelling  house.  The  dnstcring 
masses  of  its  simple  flowen  struok  us  as  very  appiiopKiate  to 
the  chnrch  porch,  and  its  delicions  pecfame  renoess  it  eawllj 
suitable  for  both  places.  Sweet-eoenited  cllmbera  should  si  ways 
be  planted  near  the  windows  of  a  hoose.  The  Bioia^s&okles 
for  spring  and  summer,  with  Wistaria  and  JaflDunQm,  th«i 
Clematis  Flaounula  for  antamn,  and  Chimonanthes  fragmns 
for  winter. 

Wb  have  received  from  Mr.  H.  Cannell  of  Swanley  a 

box  of  Pbimula  vlowbbs,  which  are  extremely  varied  in 
colonr,  indading  shades  of  pink,  crimson,  lake,  and  white. 
Severed  of  the  flowers  are  well-formed  and  large. 

The  long-proposed  pUnting  of  Tbaval€IAB  Squabb 

with  trees  is  at  last  about  to  be  carried  into  execution*  That 
smoke-enduring  tree,  the  Plane,  is  the  one  selected  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  number  of  young  trees  will  be  planted — 
cerrainly  a  preferable  course  to  that  proposed  a  short  time 
since — viz.,  the  ramoval  of  some  of  those  established  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  as  large  transplanted  trees  woold  not 
thrive  freely  in  the  heart  of  London.  We  heartily  welcome 
this  advance  in  beantifying  the  open  spaces  of  the  great 
metropolis. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  EUam  of  Bodorgan  apeci" 

mens  of  his  new  bably  Cabbaqb.  The  heads  are  heart- 
shaped,  compact,  surrounded  by  comparatively  few  outside 
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leayes,  and  when  cooked  are  of  the  highest  quality.  The 
ezamplee  sent  aie  remarkable  for  their  dwarf  alender  stems, 
and  appear  to  possess  all  the  properties  of  a  superior  early 
Cabbage.  This  yariety  is  placed  first  on  the  list  of  the  Non- 
pareil section  in  the  report  of  the  Chiswick  truds,  and  the 
stock  has,  we  believe,  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons  for  distribation. 

^—  Oke  of  the  best  Pears  now  ripe  in  the  collection  at 
Chiswick  is  Belle  Julie,  a  yariety  that  is  not  so  generally 
known  nor  widely  cnltiyated  as  its  merits  deserye.  The  froit 
is  aboye  medinm  size,  yery  regular  in  outline,  dull  brown  in 
colour,  with  a  rather  thick  and  russety  skin.  The  flesh  is 
melting,  yeiy  juicy,  and  of  refreshing  flayour.  The  tree  is  a 
good  grower,  forming  a  handsome  pyramid,  and  is  a  constant 
and  free  bearer.  Mr.  Barron  has  a  high  opinion  of  this  Pear ; 
indeed,  on  account  of  its  uniform  productiyeness  and  good 
quality  he  esteems  it  one  of  the  most  seryiceable  Pears  in 
cultiyation. 

-- —  In  the  same  garden  Cbat aotts  Ptbaoantha  CfRSNATA 
merits  notice.  It  is  fruiting  in  great  profusion,  the  scarlet 
berries  producing  a  fine  effect  l^ese  are  of  a  deeper  scarlet 
than  those  of  the  normal  species — ^more  of  a  red  currant  colour 
— and  are  yery  rich.  But  the  beauty  of  the  plant  would  not 
be  of  long  duration  were  it  not  netted,  for  the  birds  appear  to 
be  great  admirers  of  the  fruit,  and  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
wim  looking  at  it.  C.  Pyracantha  is  not  infrequently  spoiled 
by  pruning  the  young  growths  too  closely  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  medium-sized  short-jointed  shoots  should  be  left  to 
mature  ;  they  then  flower  and  fruit  throughout  their  entire 
length,  and  in  that  state  few  eyergreen  wall  plants  are  more 
omamentaL 

— '—  That  remarkably  handsome  stoye  climber  Allam  anda 
Hendbbsonii  is  now  bearing  a  profusion  of  its  bright  orange 
yellow  flowers  in  the  aquatic  stoye  at  Sir  H.  Peek's  residence, 
Wimbledon  House.  The  plant  is  a  yery  large  one,  and  is 
trained  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  but  a  large  number  of  the 
vigorous  shoots  are  allowed  to  himg  down  in  a  natural  manner. 
Mr.  Ollerhead,  the  excellent  gardener,  states  that  it  continues 
flowering  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  and  yields  a 
supply  of  flowers  of  inestimabk  Value. 

— —  We  haye  received  from  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  specimens 
of  Crested  Ornamental  Kale  as  grown  for  them  by  Mr. 
Frisby  of  Blankney  Gardens,  Sleaford.  Not  only  are  the  leaves 
attractively  coloured  with  pink,  cream,  and  green,  and  pleas- 
ingly fringed,  but  from  the  midribs  crested  growths  issue, 
imparting  to  the  foliage  a  singularly  curled  appearance.  The 
leaves  are  sidtable  for  garnishing  purposes  during  the  winter, 
and  the  heads  are  fairly  good  and  retain  much  of  their  colour 
when  cooked,  but-  are  not  quite  equal  in  flavour  to  Uie  green 
Kales. 

:  In  the  fine  collection  of  Obchids  at  A.  Sillem,  Ksq.'s, 

residence,  Sonthall,  Sydenham,  are  several  of  considerable  merit. 
Mr.  Salter  the  gardener  is  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  and 
evidently  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  Orohids, 
for  they  all  appear  in  excellent  condition.  Lselia  prsestans 
and  Cattleya  marginata  were  bearing  numerous  handsome 
flowers,  and  the  plants  being  suspend^  idong  one  side  of  the 
house  presented  a  very  fine  display.  Lselia  Perrinii  is  a  hand- 
some Brazilian  species ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  light  purple, 
and  the  labellum  is  tipped  with  rich  purplish  crimson.  Several 
fine  forms  of  Oncidium  varicosum  were  bearing  g^reat  numbers 
of  their  bright  yellow  flowers.  The  graceful  Oncidium  omi- 
thorhynchum  was  also  bright  with  its  rose-coloured  sweetly 
perfumed  flowers.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking  plant  in 
flower  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  was  that  peculiar  but  pretty 
Orchid  Bestrepia  antennifera  with  its  long  antennn-like  petfds 
and  lower  crimson  sepals  which  are  so  strangely  dotted  with 
dark  purple.  This  species  is  an  excellent  one  to  cultivate,  as 
it  continues  in  bloom  such  a  length  of  time. 

^—  In  the  same  establishment  is  an  extremely  fine  Cissns 
DISOOLOB,  which  covers  the  back  wall  and  sides  of  a  lean-to 
house.  It  grows  remarkably  freely,  and  the  foliage  is  large 
and  has  the  fine  tints  which  distinguish  this  species  excellently 
developed.  The  plant  is  cut  hanl  back  every  year,  and  the 
growth  it  makes  in  a  few  months  is  surprising.  Mr.  Salter 
finds  the  leaves  of  great  service  for  various  decorative  purposes 

The  following  botanical  appointmentb  have  been 

recently  made  by  the  Colonial  Ofi&ce  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Director  of  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Kew  :— H.  Trimen,  M.B., 
Lond.,  F.L.S.,  Senior  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Botany 


British  Museum,  to  be  Director  of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Gardeos* 
C^lon,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Thwaites,  C.M.G.,  F.B.S.,  who 
retires  on  a  pension  with  the  title  of  Honorary  Gk>vermne&t 
Botanist  Dr.  Morris,  BAu,  Trin.  Coll.,  DubL,  F.G.B.,  Isto 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Ceylon,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Botanical  Department,  Jamaica.  H.  MaiduU 
Ward,  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  to  be  employed 
for  two  years  as  Ciyptogamist  in  the  investigation  of  the 
Coffee-leidE  disease  in  Ceylon.  He  will  be  subordinated  to  the 
Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  will  have  the  use  of  the 
Assistant  Director's  house.  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Ward  were 
formerly  students  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department— 
(^Nature.) 

BOUVABDIAS  AT  CHISWICK. 

These  exceedingly  useful  and  beautiful  plants  are  now  Tciy 
largely  cultivated  both  by  market  growers  and  in  gentiemes's 
garaens,  as  their  value  for  decorative  and  cutting  purposes  is 
generally  appreciated.  Great  quantities  of  the  plants  sad 
flowers,  particularly  the  latter,  are  sent  into  the  chief  LondoD 
markets,  where  there  is  always  a  brisk  demand  for  them  owing  to 
the  flowers  being  so  well  adapted  for  button  holes  and  bouq|uetB. 
The  cultiyation  of  Bouvardias  is  attended  by  no  difficaltieB  of 
any  consequence,  and  with  judicious  management  th^  pmre 
of  great  vidne  during  autumn  and  winter.  The  system  adopted 
in  many  places  of  phmting  them  out  in  a  goodsheltered  border 
during  summer  is  an  exceUent  one,  for  the  plants  aoqoize  moie 
vigour  and  continue  in  flower  longer  than  those  retained  in 
pots.  When  taken  up  in  September  and  potted  tfae^  most  be 
placed  in  a  house,  shaded  and  kept  close  until  established,  and 
if  they  are  retained  in  a  temperature  of  60^  to  65°  the  flowers 
are  much  more  freely  produced  than  in  a  cool  house.  Cnttmg& 
of  the  young  shoots  taken  oft  in  spring  strike  readily  in  bottom 
heat,  and  the  plants  thus  obtained  after  they  are  well  rooted 
may  be  grown  on  in  a  cool  situation  during  summer  or  planted 
out  as  already  mentioned.  Bouvardias  require  a  rich  light  poioos 
soil  and  abundance  of  water  when  growing  in  pots. 

A  good  selection  of  varieties  and  species  are  now  flowetiog- 
at  Chbwidc,  and  from  them  we  select  the  following  as  the  most 
worthy  of  general  cultivation  : — Hogarth,  one  of  the  beet,  has 
downy  ovate  leaves  and  large  heacU  of  flowers,  the  limb  of 
which  is  bright  scarlet  and  the  tube  tinged  with  ciimsoa. 
Vreelandii,  leaves  lance-shaped  ;  flowers  of  medinm  size  in  dense- 
heads,  white  tinged  with  pink.  Maiden's  Blush,  similar  in 
habit  to  the  last ;  limb  of  corolla  light  pink,  tube  a  darker 
shade.  Jasminoides,  very  pretty,  of  free  growth  and  good  habit  j. 
leaves  smooth,  lance-shaped,  flowers  pure  white.  Humboldtii 
corymbiflora,  leaves  smooth  lance-uiaped ;  corollas  3  to  jt 
Inches  long,  lobes  of  the  limb  large  and  pure  white.  LoDgi- 
flora  flammea,  fine  heads  of  glowing  scarlet  flowers ;  effective* 
Leiantha,  leaves  ovate,  downy ;  flowers  small,  bright  scarlet, 
in  dense  heads.  Blegans,  leaves  large,  slightly  downy ;  flowei» 
of  a  glowing  crimson  hue,  in  large  heads.  Lastly,  angnstifolia 
splendens,  a  pretty  dwarf  variety  with  narrow  rough  leayes 
and  small  heads  of  bright  scarlet  flowers. — ^L.  C. 

CROXTETH. 

This  fine  establishment  is  situated  five  and  a  half  mile^ 
from  Liverpool,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Sefton.  It  is  approached  from  West  Derby  by  a  long  and 
well-kept  drive  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  the  entrano& 
being  in  a  direct  line  with  the  main  road  from  Liverpool  At 
about  half  way  from  its  commencement  the  road  branches 
to  the  right ;  the  back  drive,  and  short  distance  farther  on 
the  drive  leading  to  the  front  of  the  mansion,  passes  under 
one  of  the  main  roads.  The  mansion  is  a  noble  and  imposing 
structure,  and  large  additions  and  improvements  have  recently 
been  made  to  it  by  its  noble  owner.  Croxteth  is  a  fine,  exten- 
sive, and  well-kept  establishment,  and  was  honoured  witt  a 
visit  from  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  March,  1878.  I^e 
flower  garden  is  situated  to  the  left  of  the  mansion,  and  the 
beds  are  cut  out  in  the  turf.  No  attempt  is  made  to  cany  out 
the  formal  system  of  carpet  bedding.  The  usual  assortment 
of  flowering  plants  are  employed,  and  present  in  the  height  of 
the  season  a  mass  of  colour,  especially  when  viewed  from  a 
distance.  The  pleasure  grounds  beyond  the  flower  gapdffii^ 
elaborate  and  on  a  large  scale,  containing  some  fine  i<u^ 
trees,  Bhododendrons,  and  other  choice  shrubs.  In  front  of 
the  mansion  are  some  narrow  scroll  beds,  which  at  the  tune  or 
our  visit  weje  attractively  fllled  with  Lobelias.   The  Amcncan 
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curden  orerloolu  an  eztengire  Uwri,  tot  even  «nd  lereL  From 
Sua  point  am  be  Been  tbe  Itxge  ftnil  well-wooded  park,  Htkd  b«- 
Tcmd  thftt  the  noble  seat  of  the  Enrl  of  Derb^.  The  gnrdea 
pietents  »  magnificent  appeaiance  dnring  the  time  the  Azaleas 
and  BbododendroDs  are  in  bloom,  Thoiuanda  ol  these  plants 
are  emplojed,  not  only  in  the  gawieo  alluded  to,  bat  they 
abonnd  in  all  the  sbmbberiei.  Tbe  forest  trees  in  tbis  por- 
tion ol  the  pleasure  grounds  are  of  an  immense  size  ;  tbe  trees 
stand  sepsjate,  or  at  the  moat  two  together,  and  are  thereby 
allowed  to  properly  develope  their  beaatj.  Tbey  ore  planted 
cm  raiaed  hillocks,  a  syslem  wbich  in  bygone  days  appears  to 
bare  been  largely  practised  in  these  gionnds. 

The  fmlt  garden  and  hooaes  are  situated  some  distance 
b^ond  the  manaoB,  and  yet  in  direct  comninnication  with 
the  other  groouds.  Bnnning  parallel  with  tbe  garden  wall  is 
a  Gae  row  of  Limes  all  on  raised  monndB,  and  the  wall  is 
corered  with  a  veij  choice  collection  of  Iries.  Contider- 
able  improrements  httT«  been  made  by  Mr.  Barbam  ;  in  tact, 


this  portion  of  tbe  gronnd  has  been  entirely  remodcUe'd.  The 
first  lange  of  houses  comprise  three  Peach  bonses,  two  of  which 
were  newly  bnilt,  and  the  trees  were  planted  last  anttuon. 
The  third  is  an  established  boose,  tmd  the  trees  were  bearing 
some  magnificent  fmit  ;  tbe  other  boase  is  a  late  vinery, 
principally  containing  Alicantes,  which  were  carrying  a  good 
crop  of  Grapes. 

Pkasing  out  of  the  range  jnst  meotjoned  we  entered  the  tmit 
and  flower  garden.  By  the  aide  of  the  walks  are  boiders 
pbinted  with  annoaU,  berbsceons  and  bnlbona  plants  —  of 
which  Lilioms  largely  predominate — and  the  old  common 
while  Lilies  were  in  large  numbers  and  appeared  magnificent 
at  the  time  of  onr  visit.     Many  small  beds  m  tbis  gatden  were 

?lMited  with  Ten-week  Stocks,  Asters,  PyreUinims,  Iberis, 
inks,  and  many  varieties  of  Carnations.  The  Bose  honse  ia 
a  span-roofed  sCrQctnre  with  a  bed  in  the  centre,  the  Boses 
being  trained  to  an  arched  trellis.  The  varieties  are  Teas. 
The  side  stages  are  devoted  to  plants.    An  adjoining  honse  of 


tbe  same  die  is  devoted  to  Azaleas  and  other  hardwooded 
^lanta ;  tmlaed  nnder  the  root  was  the  lovely  and  useful 
Clematis  indivisa  lobata.  Fuchsias  are  tiained  up  each  rafter 
and  sparred-in  like  Tines.  Another  range  contains  two  phmt 
houses,  span-roofed,  high  at  the  sides  and  with  circular  ends ; 
■nd  four  vineries,  which  overlook  the  fruit  garden.  One  bouse 
is  filled  with  healthy  Camellias  and  choice  greenbouse  Bbodo- 
dendrons;  the  other  is  devoted  to  flowering  plants.  The  first 
vinery  in  this  range  is  planted  with  Black  Hamburgbs,  which 
were  bearing  crops  of  ripe  and  good  Qrapes.  Ibe  second 
honse  is  partiallj  planted  with  young  Vines,  which  were  doing 
well  ;  they  had  made  good  wood.  The  next  house  had  also 
been  partially  planted,  and  the  Vines  were  doing  equally  well. 
There  is  a  range  close  behind  the  one  last  mentioned.  The 
first  house  is  planted  with  Cherry  trees,  which  under  Mr.  Bar- 
ham's  superior  management  never  fail  to  produce  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  fine  fniit,  A  portion  of  the  range  is  devoted 
to  Muscat  Vines — old  Vines  which  had  been  cut  down  two  or 
three  times,  and  were  carrymg  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  The  last 
department  was  devoted  to  Plums,  and  we  may  here  remark 
that  the  spot  system  is  principally  practised,  and  the  trees 
were  carrying  a  very  fine  crop  of  finit.  We  very  seldom 
■ee  Plums  grown  under  glass  more  sncceBsfnlly  than  at  Croi- 
teth,    NnmbeiB  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  grown  in 


pots  m  the  Plum  as  well  as  the  Cherry  house.  Pyramid  tTae» 
are  planted  at  tlie  front  of  both  honses,  and  trained  trees  cai 
tbe  back  wall. 

Pines  are  grown  in  two  honses,  and  the  plants  were  stocky 
and  producing  good  fruit,  but  the  saccession  house  is  badly 
adapted  tor  the  purpose.    There  is  one  boose  devoted  to  stove 

K'  inte.  which  also  contains  a  veiy  select  collection  of  Orchids, 
e  stove  plants  were  of  a  suitable  size  for  table  decoration,  Ac, 
and  for  that  purpose  tbey  were  as  fine  as  any  we  have  seen. 
The  house  also  cootains  a  very  fine  Ste^onotis,  which  pro- 
duces its  fragrant  flowers  in  abundance.  There  are  also  houses 
devoted  to  Cucumber  and  Melon  culture, 

Tbe  kitchen  garden  ii  situated  tome  distance  from  the 
mansion,  and  is  a  large  walled  enclosure.  Many  standard 
fruit  trees  are  grown  in  one  partion  of  it,  and  the  ground  wa« 
well  cropped  and  clean.  Tbe  bothy  for  the  young  men  is  s 
model.  It  has  been  wonderfully  improved,  although  it  was 
good  before.  The  young  men  have  great  reason  to  appreciate 
these  comfortable  apartmenta.  Onr  notes  of  Crozteth  would 
be  incomplete  without  reference  to  one  of  the  leading  features — 
viz.,  tJie  remarkable  cleanliness  which  is  everywhere  apparent, 
and  the  grand  lawns  and  fine  trees.  Portions  of  the  park  are 
being  renovated,  and  with  Messrs.  Snttons'  gnss  seeds  and 
Mr.  Baibam's  good  management  a  marvellous  improvement 
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in  the  turf  has  heen  effected.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Barham 
upon  the  ahle  manner  in  which  he  saperintends  the  gardens, 
and  th^nk  him  for  the  courtesy  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit 


BOTANICAL  ORTHOGBAPHY. 

On  page  345  Dr.  Wallace  expresses  a  desire  that  opinions 
fihonld  be  stated  concerning  the  generalness  and  desirability 
of  spelling  the  names  of  species  and  Tarieties  with  initial 
capital  letters.  Respecting  the  first  part  of  the  subject — viz., 
the  general  adoption  of  the  method  advocated  by  Dr.  Wallace, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  entirely  opposed  to 
the  established  and  customary  mode  of  spelling  plant  names 
which  prevails  in  the  most  important  botanical  and  horticul- 
tural works.  In  the  "Laws  of  Botanical  Nomenclature" 
adopted  by  the  International  Botanical  Congress  held  at  Paris 
in  1867,  when  150  European  and  American  botanists  were 
assembled,  we  find  that  the  34th  article  states  that  "  A  specific 
name  may  be  an  old  generic  name  or  a  substantive  proper 
name.  It  then  takes  a  capital,  and  does  not  agree  with  the 
generic  name."  This  is  the  rule  that  is  generally  adopted,  and 
it  is  only  in  such  cases  that  we  find  initial  capitals  employed 
for  specific  names  in  the  following  among  many  other  authori- 
tative works:  —  Linnaeus's  "Species  Plantarum,"  SteudePs 
*'  Nomenclator  Botanicus,"  Lindley's  "  Vegetable  Kingdom," 
Loudon's  ** Encyclopaedia  of  Plants,"  the  "Journal  of  the 
Linnaean  Society,"  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  the  "Botanical 
Register,"  and  Hooker's  "British  Flora." 

in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  the  reform  suggested  by  Dr. 
Wallace  I  again  cannot  agree  with  him.  He  remarks  that 
*^  Either  all  the  specific  names  and  those  of  varieties  shoold  be 
spelt  with  a  small  initial  letter  or  with  capitals.  The  psaasKit 
mode,  in  my  opinion,  fosters  oonfiMinn  between  generic  and 
specific  names  where  spelt  with  capitals."  Presuming  saeh 
confusion  to  exist,  I  fail  to  see  how  matters  would  be  improved 
by  employing  capital  lettMs  in  every  case.  If  the  compaia- 
tively  few  instances  in  which  capitals  ooour  in  specifi/6  naniM 
are  confusing,  it  appears  to  me  that  by  increasing  their  number 
we  flboold  only  increase  the  confusion.  If  reform  is  needed  it 
should  rather  take  the  course  of  abolishing  all  capital  initial 
lettera  in  spelling  the  names  of  species  and  varieties,  and  that 
certainly  would  prove  advantageous  in  a  degiw,  for  generic 
and  specific  names  could  oat  by  any  means  be  then  con- 
founded.—-A  Botanist. 
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ireWBUBY  AND  DISTBICT— B¥OLEFIELD  PAfiK. 

Englbkjild  Pabk,  the  sest  of  R.  Benyon,  Esq.,  is  nearer 
Reading  than  Newbury,  and  is  about  one  mile  from  Bheale 
station  between  those  towns.    The  house,  beautifully  situated 
on  an  eminence,  is  well  backed  up  on  the  north  side  with  tiees, 
and  near  the  front  there  is  a  very  fine  terrace  garden  well 
planted  with  the  ordinary  bedding  plants.    The  conservatory 
overlooking  the  terrace  is  a  very  elaborate  well-built  structure. 
It  contains  what  are  probably  some  of  the  finest  Orange  trees 
in  the  country,  a  very  large  plant  of  Brugmansia  arborea,  and  a 
great  variety  of  the  ordinary  conservatory  plants.    The  ranges 
of  forcing  houses,  &c.,  near  tbe  pleasure  grounds  are  very  exten- 
sive and  well  stocked.  Pine  Apples  are  extensively  grown,  and 
the  soil  used  is  turfy  loam  only.   Many  of  the  fruiting  Pines  were 
planted  out  and  were  swelling  fine  &uit,  especially  the  Black 
Jamaica,  Prince  Alfred,  with  Smooth  and  Prickly  Cayennes.  The 
quality  of  the  latter  variety  is  much  liked,  but  the  fruit  does  not 
keep  well.  Grapes  generally  were  looking  well,  crops  heavy  and 
hunches  good.    The  Lady  Dbwne's  is  considered  the  best  late 
variety.    The  lights  of  the  Peach  houses,  which  are  large  and 
well  furnished,  can  be  taken  off,  and  the  trees  being  trained  up 
the  roof  are  by  this  arrangement  kept  clean,  and  well  watered 
too  this  season  by  the  rains.    Royal  George  and  Early  Grosse 
Mignonne  are  the  favourite  Peaches  for  forcing,  and  these  are 
Wlowed  by  the  Noblesse,  Bellegarde,  Walburton  Admirable, 
and  Salwey— a  good  selection.  Violette  Hfttive,  Hunt's  Tawny, 
and  Elruge  Nectarines  are  grown.    Apricots  are  largely  and 
ancoessfully  grown  under  glass  in  conjunction  with  the  late 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.    Why  are  they  not  more  generally 
grown  ?    Moor  Park  is  found  to  be  the  best  for  this  work ;  the 
Royal  Apricot  is  also  grown,  but  sets  badly.    The  house  for 
Figs  is  unusually  large ;  Brown  Turkey  is  princij^lly  grown, 
the  Brunswick  does  not  do  well. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  choice  stove  and  green- 
house plants  grown  here.    In  the  stove  a  plant  of  Allamanda 


Schottii  planted  out  and  trained  up  the  roof  was  flowering 
grandly,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  for  a  long  time.  Jaami- 
num  sambac  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  proves  Teiy 
useful.  Of  Orchids  the  best  specimens  were  Peristeria  eUU, 
Dendrobium  densiflorum,  D.  Palmerii,  Coelc^yne  cristata,  &c 
A  good  and  well-grown  selection  of  Crotons  consisted  of 
amabilis,  Weismanni,  majesticus,  undulatus,  and  Yeitchll 
Camellias  for  cutting  purposes  are  planted  in  a  laige  pit,  and 
must  prove  very  useful.  Bouvardias  are  largely  grown,  as  also 
are  Poinsettias,  Euphorbias,  Deutzias,  &c.  There  are  many 
fine  specimens  in  the  fernery,  very  noteworthy  being  the  plans 
of  Latania  borbonica,  Areca  Baueri,  Alsophila  excelsa,  Adian- 
tum  concinnum  latum,  Asplenium  paniculatum,  &c.  Immedi- 
ately opposite  the  principal  entrance  to  this  house  there  is 
a  fine  bank  of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  out  of  which  springs  a 
good  specimen  of  Cycas  revoluta,  which  is  a  very  effective 
arrangement. 

The  fruit  walls  are  particularly  good  and  well  furnished, 
Englefield  being  famous  for  its  Pears.  The  late  Dr.  Lindley 
was  a  great  admirer  of  these  fine  Pear  trees,  which  are  8aid  to 
be  one  hundred  years  of  age.  They  are  still  vigorous  and 
prolific,  as  are  also  the  younger  trees  throughout  the  gsrden. 
The  most  fruitful  were  the  Jargonelle,  Marie  Louise,  Brown 
Beurr^,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Duchesse  d'Angouieme,  Passe 
Colmar,  Z^phirin  Gr6goire,  Brockworth  Park,  and  Seckle. 
Peaches  again  on  the  walls  were  for  the  year  remaikably 
healthy  and  fruitful,  which  in  a  great  measure  is  owing  to  the 
use  of  Parfaam*8  wall  protectors.  These  consist  of  a  light  iron 
framewoi^  or  coping  permanently  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  in 
which  are  slid  squares  of  glass.  These  are  only  temporsrily 
fastened,  and  are  taken  out  and  stored  away  when  no  longer 
xeqaired.  Light  blinds  which  can  be  pulled  up  or  down  as 
lequiiad  are  suspended  from  the  coping.  They  not  only  protect 
from  fn»t  bat  easterly  winds,  which  are  particularly  injorioas 
to  the  yoong  growth  of  Peach  trees,  but  can  be  warded  off 
by  a  judicious  use  of  the  blinds.  The  crops  in  the  kitchen 
garden  looked  well,  and  the  whole  place  refiected  much  credit 
on  Mr.  Coombe,  the  gardener  in  charge. — ^W.  iGonLDW. 

In  my  remarks  on  Welford  Park  I  inadvertently  stated  that 
the  Grove  End  Scarlet  Strawberry  was  the  favourite  for  forcing 
purposes.  It  should  have  been  for  preserving  purposes.  Mr. 
Boss  informed  me  that  he  had  for  many  years  grown  this 
variety  for  preserving,  no  other  Strawberry  j«m  equfttiog  that 
made  from  the  Grove  End  Scaiiet — W.  I. 


GRAPES  RIPENED  WITHOUT  FIRE  HBAf. 

Ok  the  10th  of  October  some  specimens  of  Grapes  grown 
and  ripened  in  a  cool  vinery  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat  in  any 
shape  whatever  were  submitted  to  the  Editors  of  this  Joonul, 
who  were  kind  enough  to  send  in  writing  to  ^e  author  of  this 
article  the  following  opinion  upon  some  of  the  specimeDs— 
"  The  examples  are  very  interesting  as  specimens  of  what  may 
be  achieved  with  a  cool  vinery  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat 
The  colour  of  the  black  varieties  was  perfect,  and  the  flavour 
of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling  were  all  but  perfect, 
while  Dr.  Hogg  was  ripened  with  a  flavour  which  is  qnite 
marvellous  for  a  variety  belongipg  to  the  Frontignan  class." 

How  these  Grapes  have  been  grown  in  a  summer  cold,  wet, 
and  dull  to  a  degree  almost  without  precedent,  so  as  to  merit 
a  commendation  like  that  given  above,  may  be  a  matter  of 
interest  to  many  amateurs  besides  the  writer  of  this  notice. 
There  are,  for  instance,  many  professional  men,  fond  of  their 
gardens  as  a  source  of  pleasure  and  as  a  means  of  wholesome 
relaxation  from  graver  pursuits,  who  would  gladly  grow  Q™P|J 
were  it  not  for  the  belief  that  without  the  help  of  flues  or  ho« 
water  and  the  services  of  a  regular  gardener  they  conld  not 
expect  to  succeed  in  their  attempt.  A  proof  that  this  snocees 
is  within  the  reach  of  one  amateur  may  serve  to  enconnge 
others  to  try  and  follow  in  the  same  path.  . 

As  a  first  step  to  this  end  a  knowledge  of  some  simple  rnia 
of  Grape-growing  must  be  acquired,  for  the  saying  of  wjrtt 
Bacon  that  "  a  cripple  in  the  right  way  will  beat  a  rscerm 
the  wrong  "  is  as  applicable  to  this  as  to  other  thin^  ^^ 
knowledge  may  be  speedily  acquired  by  the  perusal  of  otc^ 
more  of  the  little  manuals  on  the  subject  and  of  the  «*^^ 
written  by  masters  of  the  art,  which  often  appear  in  the /<w'^* 
of  Hartioultvre.  Observation  will  soon  give  force  and  meanw 
to  these  teachings.  Any  little  difficulties  that  may  occnr  m 
the  progress  to  knowledge  may  be  made  the  subject  ol  w 
appeal  to  the  Editors  of  the  Journal,  and  information  «w 
advice  will  at  once  be  given  with  ever-ready  courte^. 


N<»T«ndwE  9, 1879k  ] 
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tibe  naly  ta  1m  u^  eaniest  and  to  tak«  a  loTiiig  and  constant 
interest  m  ths  matter  aie  conditioDS  oi  success  not  pecnliar  to 
€b«pe-giowing< 

Our  rtfiiSiy  teees  dtie  sooifay  and  is  dO  feet  long  by  12  broad 
iEftide  measiivettientw  The  whole  of  ihva  space  is  enclosed  by  a 
bride  wsill,  wbi<^  rtseft  abore  the  level  of  the  outside  soil,  on 
the  north  to  s  height  of  8^  feet,  and  at  the  front  and  sides  of 
four  or  five  connes  of  brick  only.  Between  the  top  of  the 
bricks  in  &ont  and  (2ie  pliate  on  which  the  rafters  rest  is  a  con- 
ttenons  line  of  Tentilators,  ten  in  number.  Bach  one  is  a  simple 
w^-fitting  board  Sfeet  long  and  11  inches  wide,  haying  two 
hinges  below  and  opening  outwards  and  downwards.  When 
dossd  it  is  fastened  oy  &  single  metal  button.  These  short  yen- 
tikiton  oaa  be  speedily  opened  and  shut  from  the  outside ;  and 
it  is  posslfeile  by  tbeir  means  to  yontilate  indiridual  Vines  that 
happen  to  be  most  toward  without  lowering  the  temperature 
around  i^bose  thst  may  not  yet  require  ftcftit  yentilation.  The 
roof  is  a  combinirtion  of  span  and  lean-to  :  the  front  rafters, 
of  which,  including  the  two  outside  ones,  there  ajTe  eighteen^ 
being  12^  feet  in  length,  and  those  at  the  back  5^  feet.  The 
ridge  plate  between  &em  is  1 1^  feet  above  the  path.  The  angle 
foimea  by  the  front  slope  of  the  roof  and  the  One  of  thifr  lai^r 
uwasunLment  will  be  seen,,  therofoi^)  to  be  vety  acute*  At 
flitfasr  etrtrsibiiy  is  a  door  2  feet  6  iitcheewide,  and  between 
tiiera  runs  a  pai^  leaying  a  border  of  8  fset  on  the  north  and 
a  broader  one  to  the  south.  Each  of  l^ese  borders  slope»8ome- 
wfaat  to  the  path,  so  tibat  the  soil  on  whidi  the  front  row  of 
Vines  is  planted  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  brick 
wall  on  uxe  south.  I  ought  to  mention  that  this  path  is  a  series 
of  short  planks  lying  across  two  longitudinal  iron  sleepers 
(2-iaoh  gas  piping  would  answer  well),  which  are  supported 
open  ocoasional  bride  piers.  The  object  o<  this  is,  of  comae, 
to  pierfent  treadiikg  on  the  soil,  bat  1^  preeaaiaon  is  perhaps 
faaiolf  neoeasaiy.  The  top  ventilators  are  boatds  simflar  to 
the  lower  ones,  lying  just  below  the  ridger  plate  on  the  north 
side,  having  the  hinges  above  and  in  length,  eaeh  one  covering 
two  spaces  between  three  eoiftiguotts  rafters.  They  open  by 
cords  from  the  inside  in  the  usual  way.  To  guard  agamst  the 
efEecto  of  exceptional  sun  heat  there  are  also  three  ventilators 
m  the  back  wall,  and  a  narrow  one  from  top  to  bottom  between 
it  and  the  doors* 

In  1S77  tesD.  good  Vines  ^ere  planted  at  equal  distenoes  along 
tte  front  border  20  inches  from  the  south  wall.  They  run  in 
the  following  oideir  from  east  to  west : — ^Foeter^s  Seedling, 
Black  fiamburgb,  Ocdden  Champion,  Mnsoat  Hambu^h,  Blaok 
Baiaibarghf  Dr.  Sdgg,  Madrssfleld  Court,  Mrs.  Pinoe,  Muscat 
of  Alexnrdria,  and  Lady  Downe*s.  It  will  thus  "be  seen  that 
Hie  Grapes  requiring  most  heat  are  towards  one  end  of  the 
building. 

At  a  cUstance  of  9^  inchss  from  the  back  wall  id  another  row 
of  Vines.  The  plante  are  4  feet  apart,  and  are  trained  to  stout 
i^nght  wiles ;  tboy  are  not  intended  to  climb  more  than  6  feet 
hagh.  Two  Vines  of  Trentham  Black  and  one  of  Foster's 
SeedUng  in  this  row  bora  excdlent  Grapes  this  smamer. 

Thva  is  notUng  unusual  in  the  soil  in  wfaidi  these  Vines 
grow  most  luxuriantly.  Turves  from  old  pastures  4  or  5  feet 
-ttdek,  the  gtass  downwards,  cover  the  bottom.  Upon  this  is  a 
mlittut^  of  turfy*  soil,  strong  rather  than  otherwise,  old  mortar 
rubbish,  and  well-decayed  horse  and  pig  manure.  A  eood 
supply  of  bones,  such  as  every  family  furnishes,  coai^y  broken, 
was  added.  I  took  care  that  large  hollow  bones  were  not  much 
broken,  for  ^y  help  to  keep  uie  soil  open,  and  1^e  roote  of 
the  Vines  speedily  entering  their  cavities  seem  to  revel  on 
wfant  thi^  find  ivltibin.  To  reOeive  this  soil  the  ground  within 
tiie  viaezy  was  removed  to  the  depth  of  2|  feet  At  the  bottom 
w«te  placed  some  Inches  of  broken  stone  and  lime  concrete, 
and  upon  this  ran  several  rows  of  2-inch  drain  tiles,  all  con- 
fvteing  towatds  the  lotv^st  point.  So  that  the  Vines  may  be 
atdd  to  be  planted  in  a  box  with  walls  at  &e  sides  and  con- 
crete at  the  bottom,  and  having  no  othef  outlet  than  that  by 
which  the  drainage  water  escapes*  The  rain  water  falling  on 
the  rool  is  conveyed  into  a  spacious  tank  in  a  g^reenhouse 
adjoining  the  west  end  of  the  vineiy. 

Whatever  snooess  has  been  attained  in  this  house  in  growing 
Qiapes  witfaaut  th«  help  of  On  Iteatis  o#ing  mainly^  I  think, 
to^firsty  the  form,  dca,  of  the  house,  facing  due  soutii^  with  as 
tttlcih  glass  iiBtA  as  little  wood  as  possible ;  the  tcftm&r  fitting 
well,  and  the  slope  of  the  roof  being  at  an  ffi^le  favourable  to 
the  direct  tmnsmisslon  of  the  sun's  rays,  ^en  the  western 
end  and  the  northern  slope  of  the  roof  admit  the  afternoon 
and  evening  sun^  the  ground  on  which  the  building  stands 
alopmg  gentiy  from  east  to  west. 


Secondly,  watchfuiaees  in  ftgaid  to  the  use  of  the  venti- 
lators. The  giving  of  air  from  the  top,  whilst  the  Vines  aie 
growing  during  any  odd  hour  in  the  day  when  the  temperature 
within  could  not  be  lowered  by  so  doing,  and  on  cold  days  not 
opening  the  ventilators  at  all,  or  opening  one  here  and  there 
perhaps  only  to  the  extent  ol  an  inch  or  two.  When  the 
Grapes  commeneed  colouriii^  one  or  more  of  the  front  venti- 
lators were  opened,  choosing  those  tiiat  were  near  the  most 
forward  Grapes.  Above  idl,  during  the  cold  duU  summer,, 
remembering  that  the  sun  heat  was  a  thing  to  be  treasured,  if 
the  sun  ^one  for  an  hour  or  two  only  and  that  feebly  we  never 
opened  at  all,  but  used  the  sua  as  a  means  of  warming  the 
house  for  hours  after  it  was  gone.  I  am  sure^  also,  that  our 
operations  have  been  mueh  helped  by  the  wall  at  the  back  of 
the  vinery.  Generally  speaking  such  walls  are  whitened  by 
limiswash :  in  this  way  the  stofaoe  o(f  the  brick  is  rendered 
smooth  aoid  almost  incapable  of  absorfaisng  mueh  heat ;  whereas 
the  wall  of  rough  dark  bricks  absorbs  a  large  amount  of  heat^ 
and  from  ite  broad  surface  long  after  the  sua  has  set  is  radiat> 
ing  far  into  the  night  a  gentle  warmth,  playing  the  part  in 
fact  of  hot-water  pipes.  During  a  hotter  summer  more  air 
would  of  course  be  necessary ;  but  the  extent  to  which  the 
ventilators  are  to  be  opened  on  all  occasions  will  be  teught 
by  observation.  It  is  a  question  of  vratehine^  day  by  day,  and 
feeling  the  way  to  what  is  right  by  the  effects  produced.  I 
ean  only  say  that  oar  Vines  have  been  most  healtfay,  the  leaves 
large  and  dark,  t^e  wood  bard,  ^ort-jolnted,  comparatively 
pHhlesS)  and  speedily  ripened.  So  far  also  we  have  had  no 
huecst  pestSi 

Thirdly,  the  roots  of  the  Vines  are  confined  strictly  within 
the  house.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  failure  that  has 
been  experienced  this  season  in  giving  colour  and  quality  to 
Grapes  in  heated  houses  may  have  been  owing  to  the  roote 
being  outside,  in  soil  cold  and  perpetually  drenched  wiUi  rain. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  difficult  to  reconcile  thepractice 
of  a  high  temperature  for  the  ascending  portion  of  a  Vme,  and 
a  low  one  for  the  descendiiig  portion,  with  what  is  observed  in 
Nature.  Certainly  in  the  warm  parts  of  Spain  and  France 
the  Vines  grow  usually  in  a  rocky  dry  soil,  where  the  roote  as 
well  as  the  green  parte  must  often  be  well  nigh  baked.  There 
is  no  fear,  if  top-dressiug  is  practised,  of  £e  soil  becoming 
exhausted  in  the  course  of  many  years,  as  I  know  from  some 
experience  of  Grape-growing  elsewhere  than  where  We  now 
live.  But  even  were  it  otherwise,  nothing  is  easier  than 
gradually  to  remove  the  old  and  substitute  new  soil. 

Other  advauteges  attending  the  intramural  situation  of  the 
roots  are  the  facilities  for  watering  and  mulching.  As  soon  as 
the  buds  begin  to  swell  the  ground  is  graduadly  covered  with  a 
I^er  2  inches  thick  of  chopped  fresh  horse  droppings,  the 
effect  of  which,  besides  a^rding  food  to  the  Vines,  keeps  their 
roote  near  the  surface  and  saves  muoh  labour  in  watering. 
Bvery  morning  whilst  the  Vines  are  growing  and  until  the 
period  of  colouring  is  at  hand,  the  gar£ner*s  assistant  during 
the  breakfast  time  of  the  family  pours  over,  first  one  and  then 
anoiher  section  of  tbe  soil,  the  slops  from  the  dwelling  house. 
X  may  add,  that  excepting  for  the  purposes  of  watering,  making 
tidy,  JDc.,  the  gardeners  seldom  enter  the  vinety,  and  for  this 
simple  reason :  It  is  the  delight  of  myself  to  do  the  pruning^ 
training,  Sec,,  whilst  a  gentler  hand^  guided  by  dexterity  and 
judgment,  has  for  years  past  found  pleasure  tin  thinning  the 
bunches.  Others  of  our  family  attend  to  the  ventilation,  aad 
it  is  remarkable  how  short  a  time  each  day  suffices  for  every- 
thing that  has  to  be  done« 

I  will  conclude  this  aeoouttt  by  referring  a^ain  to  the 
pleasuse  and  recreation  attending  the  management  of  a  small 
vinery.  The  watching  from  day  to  day  t£e  progress  of  the 
Vines  from  the  moment  of  pruning,  the  swelling  of  the  buds, 
the  opening  of  the  flowers  with  theii*  sweet  delicate  fragrance, 
to  the  time  when  the  purple  and  golden  tinte  steal  over  the 
swelling  berries,  deepening  more  and  more  until  the  heavy 
bunches,  whilst  yielding  enough  to  the  owneif  are  ready  for 
the  bedside  of  the  sick  or  the  teble  of  friends*-^  A  Subbbt 

PHYHOiAK. 

[Of  the  Grapes  above  referred  to  w6  may  add  that  the  Black 
Hmnbuighs  weve  quHe  ripe,  of  good  sise,  and  well  coloured, 
V6fy  juicy  and  refreshing,  but  fl^sh  laeldng  firmness.  Golden 
Champion,  large,  quite  ripe,  but  not  of  high  quality.  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  large,  good,  but  not  peirfcctly  ripe.  Foster's 
Seedling,  quite  ripe,  good  berries,  and  of  good  quality.  Dr. 
Hogg,  very  good  berries,  quite  ripe,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  berries  not  large  but  well  coloured  and  of 
good  quality,  but  flavour  not  fully  developed.    They  weiratike 
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best  examples  we  have  seen  this  year  of  Grapes  ripened  with- 
out fire  heat. — Edb.] 


SLUGS. 

Fob  once  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Badclyffe  when  he  says 
**  brewers'  grains  are  a  farce."  Here  slugs  have  been  deyonidng 
almost  every  plant.  On  Mr.  Richard  Smith's  recommendation 
we  tried  young  dncks.  They  were  soon  gorged,  and  then 
improved  their  digestive  organs  by  eating  a  good  bed  of 
Myosotis  dissitiflorai  all  our  young  Cauliflowers,  Wallflowers, 
Lothian  Stock,  &c. ;  they  sat  upon  our  named  Polyanthuses 
and  spoilt  them,  so  we  ate  the  ducks.  The  Cornwall  plan  with 
fresh  brewers'  grains  and  lime  has  answeied  admirably.  Jn 
one  month  we  have  destroyed  over  three  bushels  of  slugs. 
My  man  places  little  heaps  of  f  lesh  grains  at  sunset  twice  a 
week  ;  in  an  hour  hundreds  of  the  slugs  would  be  wending 
their  way  to  the  grains.  In  about  three  hours  the  gardener 
goes  round  with  a  light,  and  the  boy  sprinkles  quicldime  on 
the  heaps. — B.  H. 

GRAPE  VINES  FROM  EYES. 

Mb.  Gilbxbt  in  his  letter  on  growing  Vines  in  pots  holds  it 
next  to  impossible  to  grow  wefi-ripened  fruiting  canes  from 
oyes  the  same  year.  I  have,  however,  had  no  difficully  in  so 
growing  them,  and  have  obtained  prizes  for  the  fruit  This  was,  I 
belieye,  first  accomplished  by  Mr.  Pillins  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  who  at  that  time  was  living  at  Tortworth  Court  as  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Ducie.  This  m^e  of  propagation  was  3ien  un- 
known, I  believe,  to  the  leading  nurserymen,  who  increased 
their  stock  by  layers. — John  Mackey. 


Late  Globe  Abtichokes.— We  are  still  (November  1st) 
cutting  some  good  dishes  of  these,  and  we  find  them  most 
useful  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Old  plants  are  generally 
past  bearing  by  this  time,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  suckers  wMch  were  planted  in  April  to  fruit  so  late  as  this. 
Another  plan  is  to  cut  the  heads  and  stems  off  old  plants  as 
early  in  tne  season  as  possible,  and  this  generally  induces  more 
young  growths  to  start  from  the  bottom,  which  produce  fruit 
during  October  and  November.— A  Kitchen  Gaboeneb. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Orchard  Houte, — ^Although  it  is  desirable  whilst  the  foliage  is 
on  the  trees  to  repot  some,  and  to  attend  to  lifting  or  root-pruning 
others  that  are  planted  out,  vet  there  is  danger  in  a  season  like 
the  present  of  performing  these  operations  too  early,  shrivelled 
wood  and  immature  buds  being  the  result.  In  most  cases  it  is 
■advisable  to  defer  top-dressing  where  trees  in  pots  have  rooted 
into  the  borders  until  the  leaves  show  indications  of  falling,  as  it 
is  injurious  to  deprive  them  of  roots  whilst  the  wood  is  compa- 
ratively soft  and  the  buds  undeveloi)ed.  AU  trees  in  pots  should 
be  shifted  into  larger  ix>tB,  or  the  soil  top-dressed  if  necessary, 
whilst  those  rooting  beyond  the  pots  Bhould  have  the  roots  cut  off 
close  to  the  pots  when  the  leaves  show  indications  of  falling,  and 
the  soil  from  the  surface  removed  to  as  great  a  depth  as  practic- 
able, the  portion  taken  off  being  at  once  replaced  by  fresh  com- 
post—turry  loam,  with  a  fourth  of  well-decayed  manure  and  a 
•sprinkling  of  half-inch  bones  in  a  rather  dry  state— so  as  to  admit 
-of  being  rammed  down  as  firmly  as  possible.  A  good  watering 
will  then  be  necessary,  it  being  essential  that  the  soil  be  kej^ 
moist  until  all  the  leaves  are  off,  after  which  but  little  water  will 
be  required.  Young  trees  should  be  shifted  into  pots  16  inches  or 
18  inches  in  diameter  according  to  their  requirements,  providing 
efficient  drainage  and  ramming  the  soil  as  firmly  as  possible. 
Trees  planted  out  should  be  examined,  and  if  growing  too  lux- 
uriant^ or  not  fruiting  satisfactorily  tiiey  most  he  carenilly  lifted, 
ahortening  back  the  strongest  roots,  and  laying  them  in  fresh 
compost,  afterwards  mulchmg  with  short  manure.  The  effect 
of  luting  is  to  keep  the  trees  in  a  fruitful  condition,  counter- 
acting the  tendencjr  to  produce  gross  unripened  wood.  When 
the  leaves  of  trees  in  pots  have  mUen,  the  trees  may  be  placed 
outdoors  in  a  sheltered  situation  and  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  the  surface 
of  the  soil  being  protected  by  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse.  By  pladng 
the  trees  outdoors  for  a  time  the  house  will  be  available  for  Chrys- 
jtnthemums.  Ac,  If  there  be  any  insects  avoid  the  compounds  of 
day  and  others  that  leave  a  thick  deposit  upon  the  shoots  and 
buos,  and  springe  with  quassia  water,  i  lb.  of  chips  to  four  sallons 
x>f  water,  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes,  adding  when  cooling  1  lb.  of 
soft  soap.  Peaches  suitable  for  orcnard-house  culture  are  Early 
Beatrice,  Hale's  Early,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Early  York, 
Grosse  Mignonne^  Boyal  George,  BeUegarde,  BamogtoBy  ninmss 


of  Wales,  and  Walburton  Admirable.  Neetar%ne$ :  Lord  Napier, 
Stanwick  Ebruge,  Elruge,  Pine  Apple,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Yioletta 
HAtive,  Victoria,  and  Albert  Victor.  Plumt:  July  Green  Gage, 
Angelina  Burdett,  Jefferson,  Kirke's,  Woolston  Black  Gage, 
Transparent  Gage,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Pears:  Souvenir  dn 
Congi^,  Beun^  d'Amanlis,  Williams'  Bon  Ohrltien,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Beurr^  Hardy,  Mar6chal  de  Cour,  Durondeau,  and 
Doyenne  da  Cornice.  In  cold  localities  where  Apples  do  not 
attain  perfection  for  dessert  purposes,  Early  Harvest,  Early  Straw- 
berry, Kerry  Pippin,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  American  Mother,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Golden  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Margil,  De  Neige, 
Api  (Lady  Apple),  Hannmgton's  Pearmam,  Mela  Carlo,  Melon 
Apple,  Adam's  Pearmain,  and  Scarlet  NonpareiL 

Ktfiet.— Since  the  certainty  of  keeping  late  Grapes  in  good  con- 
dition up  to  Hay  has  been  clearly  established  very  early  forcing 
has  in  many  instances  been  given  up.  Where,  however,  it  is  still 
necessary  to  have  fresh  ripe  Grapes  in  April  there  must  not  be 
any  further  delay  in  starting  the  Vines.  It  in  pots  a  good  supply 
of  fermenting  material  for  affording  bottom  heat  to  the  roota 
should  be  in  readiness.  A  good  bed  of  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  with 
a  little  stable  dung  added  wiU  greatly  facilitate  the  starting  into 
growth,  and  will  be  more  ben^cial  to  the  Vines  than  fire  heat 
alone,  the  pots  not  being  subjected  to  a  higher  temperature  than 
66''  to  commence  with,  and  in  the  case  of  having  the  Vines 
planted  out  in  inside  borders  a  bed  of  the  material  above  named 
will  be  advantageous.  A  temperature  of  50^  to  55*^  by  night  and 
60^  to  Gb^  by  day  will  not  be  too  much  to  start  with,  as  at  this 
season  a  higher  range  of  temperature  is  reouired  to  excite  the 
buds  than  is  the  case  with  those  not  started  until  December  or 
January.  Syringe  three  times  a  day,  and  keep  every  part  of  the 
house  moist  by  sprinklings  in  bright  mild  weather.  Remove  all 
matured  leaves  from  Vines  goin^  to  rest,  keeping  the  house  cool, 
airy,  and  dry.  Push  on  the  prunmg  of  Vmes  m  succession  houses, 
thoroughly  dleansing  the  glass  with  clear  water,  and  the  wood- 
work with  soap  and  water.  The  rods  should  only  have  the  loose 
bark  removed,  and  be  dressed  with  an  insecticide ;  a  little  eztia 
care  in  cleaning,  or  if  necessary  painting  the  house  and  dressing 
the  Vines,  will  be  well  repaid  in  next  year's  routme.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  long  rest  for  Vines,  therefore  we  advise  growers 
to  commence  pruning  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen,  so  as  to 
induce  as  complete  a  rest  as  possible. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— The  trees  in  the  earliest  house  having 
been  properly  dressed  with  an  insecticide  as  previously  recom- 
mended and  tied  to  the  trellises,  a  start  may  be  made  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.  The  house  may  be  kept  close,  but  admitting 
air  freely  above  60^,  employing  fire  heat  to  prevent  the  tempeFa- 
ture  from  falling  below  9b\  The  slower  the  trees  are  excited  the 
stronger  will  be  the  blossoms.  The  outside  border  must  be  wall 
protected  with  litter  or  dry  fern,  and  if  wooden  shutters  or  ter- 
paulin  are  at  command  they  will  be  advantageous  in  throwing 
off  excessive  wet.  The  inside  border  must  be  brought  into  a 
thoroughly  moist  condition.  The  trees  in  the  succession  houses 
may  be  pruned  as  they  become  devoid  of  leaves.  If  former  in- 
structions have  been  carried  out  but  little  pruning  will  be  required, 
and,  except  in  shortening  back  any  shoots  that  may  be  neoessaiy 
for  the  origination  of  new  parts,  the  less  the  knife  is  used  when 
the  trees  are  leafless  the  better.  The  houses  should  be  thoronpphly 
repaired  and  painted,  and  the  trees  dressed  with  an  inseotidds 
before  being  tied  to  the  trellises.  Keep  the  house  as  oool  as 
possible,  not  allowing  the  inside  borders  to  become  very  dry. 

FLOWER  OABDBir. 

Vacant  beds  should  be  manured  and  deeply  dug  or  trenched, 
and  planted  with  bulbs  and  spring-fiowenng  plants  or  dwart 
bright  shrubs.  There  is  no  more  necessity  for  empty  window 
boxes  than  for  bare  mounds  of  earth  in  the  fiower  garden  in 
winter  and  spring.  A  change  of  occupants  is  now  absolutely 
necessary.  Small  evergreen  bushes  have  a  cheerful  and  pleasiiig 
appearance,  especially  when  a  good  selection  is  made  of  plants 
varying  in  character  or  growth,  form  of  leaf,  and  tint  of  foliage. 
Erica  herbacea  camea,  Skimmia  jaix>nica,  ana  Euonymus  radicans 
variegatus  are  good  for  margms.  Aucuba  japonica  niascnla, 
A.  limbata,  A.  longif olia,  Laumstinus,  Osmanthus  uidf olius  aniens, 
and  O.  vanegatus  nanus,  with  green,  golden,  and  silver  tree  Ivies 
have  bold  fouage ;  Cupreesus  erecta  viridis,  C.  nana  glauca,  Gryp- 
tomeria  degans.  Thuja  auiea,  and  Thujopsis  borealis  have  small 
foliage.  Dwarf  shrubs  12  to  18  inches  high  can  be  arranged  in 
single  line  in  ordinary  window  boxes,  with  a  line  of  smaller  plants 
in  fiont,  and  between  the  taller  plants  may  be  introduced  dwarf 
plants  of  Ohrysantiiemums.  They  will  last  until  near  Christmas, 
and  may  be  succeeded  by  HyaoinUis,  Narcissi,  and  Tulips.  Along 
the  front  of  the  boxes,  in  the  spaces  between  the  shmhs  forming 
the  margin,  should  be  introduoed  a  few  Sdllas,  C^ocnaes,  sad 
Snowdrops,  and  just  behind  them  or  over  the  bulbs  donUe 
Daisies,  Primroses,  Alpine  Auriculas,  Ac.  The  bulbs  and  spring 
flowers  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  small-leaved  green  and 
variegated  Ivies  planted  to  fill  in  the  intervening  spaces  and 
hang  down  in  front  of  the  box.  Sedums,  Saxifragas,  and  Semper- 
vivums  may  be  introduoed  with  good  effect :  indeed^  it  is  not 
difficult  to  design  elaborate  arrangement,  the  mficnl^  is  in  using 
plants  that  wfll  endure  the  winter  in  towns. 
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FLAKT  H0X7SBS. 

6^reefiAmu«.— China  and  Tea  Rosea  that  were  cut  back  and  potted 
in  spring,  and  have  been  placed  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  situa- 
tion and  well  attended  to  during  summer,  will  now  have  abundance 
of  flower  buds,  and  if  placed  in  a  light  house  will  at  once  open 
their  blooms,  the  temperature  beinff  from  46®  to  60°  by  artificial 
means.    If  a  considerable  number  of  plants  are  treated  in  this  way 
for  autumn  flowering  a  succession  of  flowers  maybe  had  by  placing 
3ome  of  the  slants  m  a  house  from  which  frost  is  only  excluded, 
introducing  them  to  gentle  heat  as  required.    The  Tea-scented  and 
China  Boses  from  their  continuous  flowering  are  the  best  for  using 
in  thk  way  j  and  bemg  well  attended  to  in  summer  with  water  and 
liquid  manure,  and  keeping  them  free  from  insects,  they  will  be 
found  very  useful  for  furnishing  cut  flowers  until  the  end  of  the 
year.    Carnations  for  producing  successional  flowers  must  be  well 
^posed  to  light  and  be  well  attended  to  with  water,  as  anything 
ms  a  check  to  steady  proffressive  growth  inimically  affects  the 
flowering.    A  temperature  slightly  warmer  than  an  ordinary  green- 
house is  essential  to  have  blooms  freely  produced  in  winter,  and 
^e  plants  must  be  well  grown  previously  or  the  flowers  will  be 
few  and  j>oor.    Mignonette  to  succeed  in  the  winter  season  must 
have  a  hjfht  position,  otherwise  it  is  weak  and  the  spikes  are  puny. 
'Ihe  earhest  flowering  plants  will  require  to  have  the  principal 
«hootB  tied  up  to  neat  stakes.    Free  ventilation  is  essential,  and  a 
temperature  of  about  46°  in  the  night  to  50**  in  the  day  is  desirable 
for  plants  required  to  bloom,  but  successional  plants  should  be 
kept  cool  and  airy.  Cvclamens  now  producing  their  flowers  should 
be  kept  near  the  light  in  a  temperature  of  50°  j  more  heat  will 
bnng  up  the  flowers  quickly,  but  they  are  not  by  any  means  nearly 
MO  ^during  in  a  cut  state  or  for  decorative  purposes  as  those  for- 
warded in  moderate  heat.    Fuchsia  cuttings  struck  in  August  form 
bv  far  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  plants  for  next  season's 
bloom,  and  should  now,  if  not  already  done,  be  potted  into  pots  6 
^il/S^®*  "  diameter,  placing  them  in  a  house  with  a  temperature 
of  50P.    Keep  the  plants  tied  up  and  the  leading  shoots  stopped  as 
My  be  necessary  according  to  the  natural  habit  of  the  variety. 
If  red  spider  are  present  syringe  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves 
with  a  soapy  solution.    Old  Fuchsias  that  have  done  flowering  and 
which  ean  be  brought  into  bloom  to  precede  the  others  should  now 
be  <aref nUy  dried  off,  but  if  required  early  they  must  not  be  kept 
too  dry.   They  may  be  stored  in  any  place  free  from  frost,  but  not 
^dOT  stages  where  they  get  the  dnp  from  other  plants.    Primulas 
should  be  kept  near  to  the  glass,  and  they  succeed  admirably  in  a 
temperature  of  45°  to  60°.    Liquid  manure  should  be  occasionally 
given,  as  with  good  ventilation  and  a  littie  heat  they  are  not  so 
liable  to  damp  off  as  in  a  cool  house.    Zonal  Pelargoniums  that 
have  been  prepared  during  the  summer  for  winter  flowering  will 
be  nroducmg  their  trusses  in  a  temperature  of  60«  to  56°  with 
moderate  ventilation.    The  conservatory  will  now  be  gay  with 
ChmMithemums,  which  in  most  places  are  a  month  late.    These 
with  the  most  forward  Primulas,  Salvia  Heeri,  and  S.  splendens 
wiU   do   good   service.    Early-flowering  Epacrises   and  Ericas, 
Camellias,  Vallotas,  Epiphyllums,  and  Solanums  are  very  useful. 
Tacsonia  Van-Volxemi  and  Lapageria  rosea  and  alba  are  very 
omamentaL    Other  climbers  of  a  coarse  character  should  be  freely 
pruned,  ^  as  to  give  as  much  light  as  possible  to  the  plants  under- 
neath.   Hardwooded  plants  should  be  frequently  examined,  and 
if  mildew  appears  promptly  apply  flowers  of  sulphur,  allowing  it 
to  remam  on  for  about  a  week,  then  syringe  it  off,  the  plants  being 
laid  on  their  sides  so  that  the  sulphur  does  not  by  any  means 
reach  the  soil.    Aponoeeton  distachyon  grown  in  shallow  tanks 
or  deep  pans  fiDed  with  water,  will,  if  afforded  plenty  of  light, 
continue  producing  its  white  hawthorn-scented  flowers  through 
the  winter  m  a  temperature  of  46°  to  60°.    The  ordinaiy  stock  of 
greenhouse  plants  will  only  require  flre  heat  in  case  of  frost,  40° 
bemg  a  safe  minimum,  and  occasional  fires  in  case  of  continued 
"dull  damp  weather,  ventilating  rather  freely  in  mild  weather. 
Fumigate  upon  the  first  appearance  of  aphides,  and  for  thrips  two 
or  three  nights  consecutively.    Water  in  the  early  part  of  the  day 
out  lessened  supplies  will  now  be  necessary. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  coixespondence  should  be  directed  either  to  **  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gazdening  and  those  on  Ponltiy  and  Bee  snbjecU, 


and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  com- 
munications. 

Books  (/.  B^  a  3ybaere>er).'-We  do  not  know  of  any  other  publication  of 
the  kind,  nor  can  we  render  you  further  aid  in  obtidnlng  the  Tnpnnftl  -we 
mentioned. 

Abdrbss  (jr.  17".).— We  have  the  manual  to  which  you  refer,  but  the 
author  appears  to  have  changed  his  residcnoe,  and  we  do  not  know  his 
present  address. 

TRAiKlhQ  Fruit  treks  {A.  22.).— The  system  of  training  to  which  you 
refer  is  termed  the  palmette  Yenier,  and  is  very  good.  You  can  train  as  many 
branches  as  yon  like  from  each  tree.  If  yon  purchase  trained  trees  such  as 
the  one  shown  in  your  sketch,  with  five  branches,  they  should  be  planted 
about  6  feet  apart,  the  branches  being  trained  on  the  wall  about  a  foot 
asunder.  Five  branches  only  occupying  a  space  of  8  feet  9  inches  are  too 
much  crowded.    See  remarks  on  thin  training  in  another  column. 

Galvakisbd  Wirb  (/.  Otter)^It  has  no  injurious  eflBact  on  plants. 
Where  injury  ia  done  to  the  shoots  and  branches  of  trees  it  is  generally  the 
result  of  the  wind  chafing  the  branches  against  the  rough  surface  that 
exists  on  some  galvanised  wire,  and  which  may  be  felt  by  passing  the  wire 
through  the  fingers. 

AXRUL  Boots  ok  Vikbs  (2).  ir.).— Thbee  are  promoted  by  a  moist  atmo 
sphere,  and  are  generally  the  most  prevalent  when  the  root-action  in  the 
borders  is  defective.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  with  your  Vines.  We 
should  renew  the  outside  border  and  raise  the  roots,  leaving  the  inside 
border  to  support  the  Vines  until  fresh  roots  an  produced  outside.  You 
will  find  reference  to  compost  and  lifting  Vines  on  page  340  of  our  last  issue. 

BSEDLIKO  Prxmulas  (if.  B.  /'.).— The  flowers  are  distinct  and  novel,  the 
prevailing  colour  being  yeUow  with  a  faint  green  tint  margined  with  white, 
the  segments  being  deeply  fringed.  The  value  of  the  variety  dqwnds  in  a 
very  great  measure  on  the  free-growing  character  and  free  flowering  pro- 
perties of  the  plants.    Submit  plants  to  a  nurseiymaa. 

BKN07ATIK0  OLD  APPLB  Trkbs  ((7.  ^.)'~Bemove  all  dead  wood  and 
mnoh  that  is  seriously  cankered  or  otherwise  obviously  useless,  but  do  not 
.prune  nor  thin  out  the  branches  excessively.  When  the  trees  are  thoroughly 
wet,  as  after  a  very  heavy  dew,  dust  them  well  with  freshly  slaked  lime.  A 
ladder  will  be  necessary  for  the  dusting  to  be  eftootnal,  and  the  lime  must 
not  be  used  nmrlngly ;  it  will  adhere  to  the  branches  and  spurs,  and  will  kill 
the  moss.  This  alone  will  benefit  the '  trees,  and  the  removal  of  the  surface 
soil  from  a  good  distance  round  the  stems,  and  applying  a  heavy  dressing  of 
rich  manure,  will  further  benefit  them.  If  the  trees  are  very  old  it  would 
be  well  to  plant  young  ones,  retaining  the  old  until  the  young  trees  become 
fruitful.  It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  old  trees  to  become  completely  worthless 
before  young  trees  are  planted,  yet  that  mode  of  procedure  ia  very  common 
in  orchards  and  gardens.  For  destroying  scale  and  American  blight  see 
reply  to -N.  J.  M." 

BXHlBlTnrG  GRAPB8  CTounff  Oardetur),  —  U  the  stipulation  in  the 
schedule  is  *<  the  best  collection  of  Grapes  in  not  less  than  four  varieties" 
yon  cannot  be  disqualified  for  only  exhibiting  one  bunch  of  each  variety. 
Sloping  stands  should  be  made  for  the  Grapes,  an  inch  or  two  high  in  front 
and  thrice  that  height  at  the  back,  the  top  or  slanting  portion  being  a  few 
inches  longer  than  the  bunches,  and  wide  enough  for  one  or  as  many  bunches 
as  you  choose.  The  back  of  the  stand  should  be  an  inch  above  the  level 
where  the  Grapes  are  placed,  and  in  the  angle  so  formed  the  lateral  bearing 
the  bunch  can  be  secured.  The  stands  should  be  covered  with  smooth  white 
paper,  and  the  Grapes  as  they  are  cut  be  firmly  fastened  in  their  places.  The 
stands  should  then  be  placed  in  boxes  and  conveyed  to  the  exhibition ;  and 
the  Gh»pes  should  arrive  there  without  a  berry  cmshed  or  a  particle  of 
bloom  removed.  Many  prizes  are  lost  by  rough  and  impofect  paddng  and  a 
lack  of  care  in  transit  to  the  shows. 

Startdco  Ctclamshs  (Mrs,  JT.).— Yoor  house  having  a  temperature  of 
65«  to  60°  win  be  suitable  for  the  Cyclamens,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
place  bellglasses  over  the  oorms.  You  must  not  water  them  every  day,  as 
there  is  little  or  no  groMrth  to  appropriate  the  moiiture,  and  the  aoil  would 
therefore  soon  beoome  soddened  and  sour.  If  the  soil  in  the  pots  Is  very  dry 
apply  water  copiously,  two  or  three  times  if  necessary,  until  the  whole  is 
moistened,  then  do  not  give  any  mora  water  until  the  soil  crumbles  when 
rubbed  with  the  finger.  It  may  oahr  be  in  that  state  once  or  twice  a  week 
It  the  weather  is  duU.  The  only  Bah  rule  for  watering  is  to  wait  until  the 
soil  is  rather  dry,  not  by  any  means  dust  dry*  and  then  to  give  sufficient 
tepid  water  to  penetrate  the  entire  mass.  When  growth  has  fairly  com- 
menced turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  and  remove  as  much  of  the  old  soil 
as  yon  can  without  seriously  disturbing  the  roots,  and  repot  in  fresh  com- 
post—light txatj  loam  two  parts,  deoiyed  leaf  soil  one  part,  adding  cmidied 
charcoal  and  sand  to  keep  the  compost  porous.  Belfelasses  placed  over 
cuttings  should  be  wiped  dry  once  a  day,  and  as  soon  as  the  cuttings  present 
signs  of  growth  the  glasses  must  be  tilted,  dightly  at  firsts  then  admitting 
more  air  nntU  they  can  be  dispensed  with  entlraly. 

Lbyxllino  Jon>  Bblayino  Lawn  C^riA  Sub§eHber),—iyig  the  ground 
early  m  spring,  turning  m  the  turf,  and  m  doing  so  throw  the  hills  into  the 
hollows,  making  the  surface  as  even  as  possible.  Allow  it  to  settie  until  the 
early  part  of  April,  and  again  level  the  sui&ce,  and  if  the  ground  be  poor  a 
good  dressing  of  well-decomposed  manure  may  be  given  and  pointed  in.  At 
the  first  prospect  of  rain  afterwards  sow  a  mixture  of  lawn  grass  seeds,raking 
the  seeds  lightly  in  and  roU  well  down.-  Mow  the  first  time  with  the  scythe, 
and  afterwards  with  the  machine.  A  lawn,  we  treated  In  that.way  last  spring 
had  a  good  appearance  by  Jnn^  and  Is  now  quite  equal  to  another  we  laid 
with  toxf  at  the  same  time. 

IMPBOTINO  Tdbv  amokg  Shbvbs  (/inn)*— Provided  the  shrubs  do 
not  indnde  any  of  the  Oonifens  or  others  that  produce  roots  near  the  sur- 
face dig  the  ground  between  the  shrubs,  removlngfany  deep-rooted  weeds ; 
and  In  April  sow  lawn  grass  seeds^  preparing  the  ground  as  advised  for  the 
lawn. 

PBAR  TBUBS  Blighted  (jr.  /.  jr.).— Ko.  1  is  Infested  with  the  Fear  tree 
oyster  scale  (Aspidiotus  ostresefoirmis).  Paraffin  applied  with  a  hard  brush 
will  destroy  it,  but  it  most  be  applied  when  the  trees  are  at  rest,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  run  down  the  stem  to  the  roots ;  or  a  solution  of  nicotine  soap, 
8oas.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  will  destroy  it, apidying  the  mixtoxe  thoroughly 
with  the  brash ;  or  1  It.  soft  soiV  to  a  galloB  e<  water,  adding  a  wiDsglaHfnl 
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each  of  ofiiitt  Ot  tarpeaUM  uid  metbylated  spirits.  Na  S  U  aitaoked  bj 
mildew.  Take  equal  proportions  of  fresh  unslaked  Hue  and  flo\?eis  of 
sulpbor,  mix  with  water,  and  apply  it  with  a  brush. 

HBATfNO  PIT  WITH  PaRAPFIN  8T0TE  (Jfew  Subtcriber).— The  "  Eco» 
nomic "  paraffin  stove  would  answer  your  purpose,  and  cause  no  Injury  to 
the  plants,  providing,  of  course,  they  are  not  so  near  as  to  be  affected  by  the 
heat.  State  the  size  of  your  pit,  and  write  for  partioulars  to  A«  B.  Syersi 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

GONSTRUCTINQ  A  PEACH  HOUSE  (/.  B.).—The  top  ventilation  most  be 
double  that  you  are  providing,  or  a  light  2  feet  wldo  opening  the  entire 
length  of  the  bouse.  A  boaind  will  not  answer,  and  to  leave  an  opening  at 
the  top  of  a  lean-to  in  summer  would  spoil  the  fmit  should  rain  prevail 
when  it  is  ripening.  Glass  should  be  used,  especially  as  you  propose  planting 
trees  against  the  btek  wall,  as  they  will  need  all  the  light  possible,  the  front 
ttees  not  being  tdlowed  to  extend  too  high  np  the  front  t««Ills,  or  the  baek 
trsee  will  be  so  deprived  of  light  m  not  to  frrdt  sattsfactorily.  Xo  manure 
must  be  mixed  with  the  loam,  and  a  twentieth  part  eaofa  of  omsbed  bones 
and  charcoal  is  sufflcdent.  By  all  means  put  in  a  4-Inch  flow  and  return  pipe, 
the  joints  of  which  after  they  have  been  stopped  with  tarred  rope  may  be 
made  with  Portland  cement,  which  will  answer  quite  as  well  as  iron  filings. 
The  beac  varieties  of  Peaches  are  Hale's  Barly,  Dr.  Hogg,  Qroaae  Migaonnej 
Boyal  GeoDge,  KohUwiWi  and  fianrlngton.  Nectannea :  Lord  Napier  and 
fflruge. 

FKRirs  FOR  Purs  (/.  S.  (7.).— Plaeeat  the  bottom  of  thepan  a  layer  of  large 
potsherds,  concave  side  downwards,  and  over  them  a  layer  of  smidler  pieces, 
the  depth  of  the  drainage  being  regulated  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
pan«  Upon  the  potthevda  ahouki  be  placed  some  moas  or  the  rough  flbrona 
part  of  the  peat  to  pievent  the  soil  from  being  washed-ln  amongst  the 
drainage:  The  soil  nnwt  consist  principally  of  peat  with  a  small  proportion 
of  loam  and  ainmdanee  of  silver  sand  thoroughly  Incorporated.  Any  of  the 
flollowittg  spodea  wooU  probably  suit  yon  :->AsplenIum  Adiantnm  n^;rmn, 
A.  fontanum*  A«  lanoeolatum,  A.  marinum,  A.  Trichomanes,  Cystopteria 
fragills,  and  Trichomanes  radicaos.  The  number  of  roots  requiriBd  would 
entirdy  depend  upon  their  size. 

FOTATOBS  (Cbfuftm/  Aeoder).— We  do  not  know  of  any  varieties  of 
Potatoes  that  will  produce  good  crops  in  "ground  almost  coal  aiAea." 
Hyatt's  Ashleaf  is  a  productive  early  variety.  A  good  midseason  round 
Potato  is  Schoolmaster,  and  a  strong-growing  late  Kidney  that  has  resisted 
the  diseaae  this  year  in  a  remarkable  manner  is  Magnum  Bonum. 

Aqva  DULOB  BmKK.^**J.  B."  wishes  to  know  wheie  he  oan  tibUiax  ased 
of  tbJaBean. 

Bosk  Bledtton  (R.  J.  Clarke).— it  yon  send  9U>  in  pottage  stKmpa  to 
the  publisher,  Informing  him  that  you  require  No.  969  of  the  Journal,  it  will 
be  sent  to  you.  That  number  contitinsthe  election  of  exhibition  varieties. 

PAN8IB8  (Amateur).— They  may  be  planted  now  in  good  yet  wcll-dndned 
soil,  and  if  a  little  light  gritty  compost  Is  placed  round  their  roots  it  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  plants.  They  should  be  planted  rather  deeply,  and  means 
must  be  resorted  to  to  prevent  them  being  injured  by  the  wind.  The  soil 
should  also  be  firmed  round  them  at  suitable  intervals  after  frost,  which 
sometimes  raises  them  partly  out  of  the  ground.  Very  choice  varieties  we 
should  place  in  pots,  plnnglng  in  ashes  in  a  cold  firame,  and  there  winter 
them,  ventilating  very  freetf  during  all  flavoarable  weather. 

SoUi  FOR  B08B8  (L.  T.,  Putnfjf).— Finely  chopped  clay  or  strong  loam  of 
any  kind  would  be  a  good  addition  to  your  lighi  soil.  But  if  by  removing 
the  gravelly  subsoil  you  can  make  the  soil  good  to  the  depth  of  3  feet  by 
adding  manure  liberally,  planting  firmly,  and  giving  heavy  top-dressings  at 
maniue,  we  think  the  Roses  will  flourish.  When  the  site  has  been  thus  pra- 
nared,  we  have  seen  Boses  thrive  very  well  in  light  soil.  They  should  be  on 
If  anetti  stocks.  Liquid  manure  would  be  very  valuable  during  the  growing 
season,  and  tiie  foliage  must  at  all  times  be  kept  free  from  insects. 

HBATOro  A  GRBENHOUSB  (CScip/ain).~-Either  a  email  hot-water  ^iparatin 
or  a  fine  would  be  much  bettor  than  attempting  to  heat  sooh  a  howa  as 
yours  with  petroleum  stoves. 

arOYBS  FOB  HBATOro  (C.  PaoTM).— Soch  a  stove  aa  yon  refer  to  with  an 
evaporating  dish  on  the  tci>  to  be  used  when  required,  and  a  pipe  to  carry 
the  elements  of  oorabnation  into  the  open  air,  would,  we  think,  aoawer  your 
pnipose. 

Bulb  Fabms  (/.  &,  G.).—You  might  poeslbly  obtain  the  information 
you  require  by  writing  to  Messrs.  H.  B.  Krelage  di  Son,  Haarlem ;  or  to 
Ant.  Boosen,  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Bbuoviho  Vines  (ff.  F.  Foy)^Vinw  five  years  old  may  be  safely  re- 
moved provided  due  care  is  exorcised  in  taking  them  up  and  replanting. 
First,  have  the  new  border  in  readiness  fbr  their  reception.  The  site  being 
well  drained,  form  the  border  2  feet  deep  of  turfy  loam,  a  bushel  of  inoE 
bones  being  added  to  each  ofie-hone  cartload  of  soil,  and  as  much  wood  ashes 
and  burnt  soil  as  you  can  obtain.  In  taking  up  the  Vines  dig  a  wide  and 
deep  trench  along  the  front  of  the  border  at  the  same  dii>tance  from  the  base 
of  the  Vines  as  the  rods  are  In  length.  Work  ttom  this  trench  with  steel 
forks,  undermining  the  roots  and  removing  the  soil  carefully.  As  the  roota 
are  liberated  turn  them  adde  and  cover  them  with  mats  to  prevent  them 
drying.  Any  roots  that  ate  punctured  or  injured  should  be  cut  off  above  the 
bruised  part  vrlth  a  sharp  knife.  In  planting  place  the  roots  straight  and 
cover  them  an  inch  or  two  deep  with  prepared  compost— half  firesh  loam  and 
half  wood  aahee— with  half  a  peck  of  bone  dust  to  each  barrowful  of  the 
oompost.  On  this  place  4  inohes  of  the  ordtnaiy  border  soil,  and  surface  It 
with  3  inches  of  good  manure.  In  the  spring  let  the  Vines  grow  natnndly— 
that  ia,  do  not  ''assist "  them  witb  fire  heat,  and  they  wiil  soon  be  esta- 
Mshed  In  ttielr  new  poeition.  If  you  have  to  remove  the  Vines  at  once  to 
the  new  garden  befoM  the  leaves  hove  fallen  yo«  had  better  cut  them  off,  as 
they  will  have  now  anwimed  their  autumnal  tints,  and  their  removal  will 
not  materially  injure  tho  Vines.  If  allowed  to  remain  the  evaporation  from 
their  aotfaoaa  might  oaoaa  the  wood  to  shrivel.    Prune  them  in  Deoambar. 


AUTlQlJItt  OF  THE  Atttuict  Bbroaxot  Pear  (Lex).—Tl\e  following 
note  l^  Dr.  Hogg,  in  the  last  edition  of  "  The  Fruit  Manual,"  refers  to  the 
supposed  antiquity  of  this  Pear :— "It  has  been  stated  by  Switzer,  and  by 
some  subsequent  writers,  evidently  on  his  authority,  that  the  Autumn 
Bergattiot  'has  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  inland  ever  since  the  time  that 
Julius  Ciasar  conquered  It.  Possibly  it  wae  the  Assyrian  Pt»r  of  Virgil 
(Quod  a  Bjfrto  tramlaia/ktUfei),  say  some  commentators,  and  was,  as  may  be 
deduced  from  thenoe,  part  of  the  famltnre  of  the  once  celebrated  and  famous 
gaideiM  of  AlofaMras.'    As  this  can  be  only  conjecture  an  the  part  of  Switzer, 


and  misupported  by  any  well*fo«uided  evidence,  I  think  it  extremely  Im- 
probable. It  is  rather  singular,  notwithstanding  this  statement,  that  he  is 
the  first  English  author  who  mentions  it.  It  is  not  noticed  in  the  lisu  of 
Bae,  Worledge,  or  Bvelyn,  nor  in  the  very  comprehenfdve  list  of  Leonard 
Meager,  of  the  fruits  which  were  cultivated  in  the  London  nurseries  in  1688. 
Neither  ia  It  even  mentioned  by  Boa,  Bolph  Austin,  Parkinson,  nor  WIlltaBn 
Lowaon,  and,  indeed,  by  no  author  is  it  reooided  prior  to  Bwltasr  hlmieU. 
Parkinson  speaks  of  the  Winter  Bergamot  as  '  of  two  or  three  sorta^  being 
all  of  them  small  fruit,  somewhat  greener  on  the  outside  than  the  sununer 
kindes  ;  all  of  them  very  delicate  and  good  in  their  due  time ;  so  some  vill 
not  be  fit  to  bee  eaten  when  others  are  well-nigh  spent,  every  of  them  oat- 
lasting  another  by  a  moneth  or  mora.'  Bet  of  tile  Autumn  Bogamot  ne 
have  no  early  record." 

Nakes  of  FRTTits  (y.  2?.).— 1,  BenrrA  de  Oaplaamont;  3,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  ;  8,  Beurr6  Diel.  (ff.  Nandlef).—!,  King  of  the  Pippins;  2,  Dame- 
low's  Seedling ;  8,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  4,  OeUini ;  S,  BIbaton  Pippin ; «,  WsDnr^ 
King.  We  cannot  name  the  others.  (J.  7.).— The  Apple  is  Gknfa  Ifandi, 
the  Pear  Beurr^  Clalrgeau.  In  conseqoenoe  of  Dr.  Hogg's  abaenoe,  frnit  seat 
by  some  other  correspondents  cannot  be  named  this  week.  {F.  M.  £.)•— The 
Pear  Is,  we  think,  Benrr6  Clohrgean.  The  Apple  we  cannot  naoaoe,  it  appeirs 
to  be  an  imperfeot  specimen. 


Nahbs  of  Plakts  (/.  B.).—The  specimen  was  insulBclent  fcMr  identlfltt- 
tion.  We  cannot  undertake  to  name  a  plant  from  a  single  leaf,  mden  it 
poasooses  some  marked  characters.  (H,  G.  AT.).— It  is  Qaercoi  eoooiBfla  (ttie 
American  Oak),  and  may  be  brighter  another  year.  (Z>Kt).— 1,  BalvU 
splendens ;  3,  Pteris  serrolata ;  3,  Soxifraga  aarmentoao. 

THE    BOUS   rASM: 

POULTRY,  PIGEON,  AND  BEE  CHRONICXB. 


NITBATE  OF  SODA  and  its  USAGE  as  a  MANUBE. 

Thib  18  ft  sabstanM  which  ig  erer^  jear  beooming  more  ex- 
tended in  its  applicfttion  as  mannrow  It  is,  however,  a  powerfal 
Btimulant  to  vegetation,  and  reqairee  giottfc  oaro  in  its  appliotftion, 
and  maj  be  said  to  be  a  good  senrant  but  a  bad  master.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  use  great  caaHon  and  intelligent  inqoiiy 
before  its  application  can  be  ventored  on  with  safety.  At  tbe 
same  time  it  is  fortunate  thaA  a  great  manj  exptriments  bate 
been  canied  <Mit  whioh  win  enable  the  home  farmer  of  the  present 
day  to  commence  using  this  manure  with  some  confidence.  It  is 
our  intention  to  illustrate  its  etf eots  upon  th«  'various  fam  pie* 
ducts,  not  onlj  from  our  own  preotioe,  bnrt  a)s«  fl'oso  the  prsdaoe 
and  theory  of  the  most  intelUgent  men  of  our  time.  T!h»  most 
eminent  of  the  experimenters  was  first  the  late  Mr.  Posey,  who 
in  1862  was  President  of  the  Boyal  Agrionltonl  Sodefl^  of 
Bngland,  and  who  for  some  years  acted  as  the  editor  of  the 
Society's  "  Journal.''  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  and  also  Dr.  Yoekker 
have  both  contributed,  t(^«ther  with  muiy  other  men,  by  experi- 
ments and  by  expounding  the  ohemioal  value  of  this  maaan,  to 
bring  it  before  the  farmer  in  a  manner  which  will  enable  him  to 
use  it  under  rarying  circumstances  with  safety  and  adyantage  as 
a  fertiliser  for  the  Tarious  productimia  of  the  farm.  Artificial 
manures  had  been  used  so  extensirely,  eepecially  goano  of  dhl^ 
rent  sorts,  that  it  was  feared  at  one  time  that  the  supply  of  this 
article  would  not  be  available  for  many  more  years;  and  at  present, 
although  it  caa  be  obtained,  it  is  not  so  good  or  plentifol  as  it 
formerly  was.  It  is  fortunate,  theKfore,  that  nitrate  o^  sods  is 
now  available  to  almost  an  unlimited  extent. 

It  was  in  the  year  1881,  however,  that  nitrate  of  soda  be^  fe» 
attract  most  attention,  for  a  cargo  imported  roiUsed  £36  per  ten. 
Prom  that  time  the  importations  have  greatly  increased  erety 
year,  so  that  the  quantity  for  use  at  present  is  enormoos.  The 
production  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  province  of  Tarapaca  in  Peru,  and  chiefly  in  the  pampas  of 
Tamarugnl,  running  north  and  south  about  eighty  rnSee,  and 
shout  twelve  miles  from  the  western  shore.     This  vast  plain, 
situated  8000  feet  above  tiie  level  of  the  sea,  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  gigantic  Andes  Mountains.     The  district  is  a  rainlsB  one, 
which  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  trade  winds  blowing 
unceasingly  from  east  to  west,  and  thus  having  to  pass  over  the 
Andes,  the  air  is  thereby  deprived  of  all  its  moisture.    The  salt 
exudes  from  the  ground,  and  is  in  some  places  from  7  to  8  feet 
in  depth.    It  is  sometimes  found  qiidte  pure,  but  when  not  so  its 
impurities  are  extracted  by  dissolving  in  water  and  erspoating 
to  dryness,  either  by  the  heat  of  the  sua  or  by  ftiel.   The  chief 
port  from  which  the  nitrate  has  to  be  embarked  is  Iqniqoe: »  ^ 
tance  of  ten  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  the  nitre  beds.  Formerly 
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the  nitrate  was  conTered  upon  the  hacks  of  camels  or  mules  to 
the  port,  which,  together  with  the  expense  of  purification,  made 
the  total  cost  of  production  excessive.  Since  then  a  railway  has 
heen  constructed,  and  we  are  now  enabled  to  obtain  the  nitrate  at 
a  jnore  reasonable  price. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  howeyer,  requires  jodicious  application  both  as 
to  quantity  and  the  time  of  usage,  for  instead  of  its  proving  a 
valuable  manure  it  may  prove  under  certain  circumstances  a 
serious  injuzj  to  the  various  ctapB  which  it  may  have  been  the 
intention  to  improve.  In  order  to  show  this  matter  in  a  practical 
manner  we  shall  lay  before  the  home  farmer  a  number  of  experi- 
menta  both  of  success  and  failure  to  illustrate  our  subject,  at  the 
eame  time  giving  reasons  in  detail  for  each.  We  will  take  Mr. 
FuaeT's  experiment  first,  who  says,  "My  land  being  in  good  order, 
but  the  barley  having  been  sown  very  early — viz.,  in  February,  it 
had  suffered  from  the  effects  of  unusually  sharp  frosts.  A  dressing 
of  nitrate  of  soda  was  given  of  42  !bs.  per  acre,  with  twice  the 
quantity  of  common  salt    A  strip  of  the  land  was  left  undressed. 


value  of  which  was  26».,  the  cost  of  the  top-dressing  being  only 
6f.  4rf,,  the  result  being  therefore  an  advantage  of  800  per  cent.**' 
Another  experiment  between  guano  and  nitrate  of  soda  was  tried 
in  Windsor  Great  Park.  The  quantity  used  was  2  cwt.  of  Peruvian 
iniano  as  compared  with  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  one  experiment 
being  on  high  undrained  land  and  the  other  on  low-lying  meadow 
land.  The  result  in  each  case  proved  favourable  to  the  guano. 
This  advanta^,  however,  was  most  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  heavy  rams  which  prevailed  at  the  time  may  have  washed 
4own  the  nitrate  below  the  roots  of  the  grass ;  nitrate  of'  soda 
being  so  extremely  soluble,  requiring  less  than  two  parts  of  water 
to  dissolve  it.  Experiments  made  by  Mr.  Hope  of  Fenton  Bams 
an  eminent  Scotch  agriculturist,  however,  confirmed  the  Windsor 
trial.  He  found  that  90  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  180  S)s.  of  Peru- 
vian gnano  as  a  top-dressing  upon  olover  and  rye  grass  gave  better 
restUts  than  by  using  nitrate  alone  or  than  double  the  qnantity  of 
guano  by  itself.  Now  the  lesson  taught  here  is  that  the  nitrogen 
of  the  nitrate  of  soda  required  assistance  from  the  phosphates 
aapplied  in  the  guauo,  and  probably  from  the  potash  contained  as 
well.  We  know  that  in  dry  seasons  a  loss  of  ammonia  has  at- 
tended the  application  of  guano,  and  the  remainder  has  not 
been  rendered  soluble  ;  and  as  upon  grass  land  the  guano  cannot 
be  harrowed  in,  it  is  better  to  use  nitrate  only,  with  the  addition 
of  soluble  phosphates  and,  if  required,  potash.  In  dry  seasons  we 
know  from  our  practice  that  such  top-dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda 
arepreferable to  guano. 

Mr.  Puse^  in  one  of  his  experiments  with  nitrate  of  soda  as 
oompared  with  gn^no  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat  found  the  follow- 
ing results  : — ^The  undiessea  portions  gave  21  bushels  per  acre ; 
S  cwt.  of  guano  gave  24  bushels  per  acre,  being  an  increase  only 
of  Sbusheh  ;  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  with  the  addition  of  common 
salt  gave  25^  bushels  per  acre.  This,  however,  occurred  in  a  dry 
summer,  and  the  proportion  of  increase  was  hardly  fair  to  the 
gnano,  but  was  one  of  the  most  successful  applications  of  nitrate 
of  soda  ever  reoorded.  A  valuable  experiment  was  made  by  Mr. 
Pusey  upon  a  sandy  loam  soil,  because  it  proved  a  total  failure  as 
regards  the  autumnal  sowing,  whilst  the  spring  dressing— con- 
sisting of  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  with  4  cwt.  of  salt — gave  an  increase 
npon  2|  acres  of  8^  quarters  of  grain,  which,  deducting  the  cost  of 
manure,  gave  an  increased  advantage  of  £8.  The  autumn-sown 
manures  evidently  failed  in  consequence  of  the  autumnal  rains 
which  prevailed  at  the  time.  Another  comparison  between  the 
value  of  guano  and  nitrate  was  made  by  Mr.  Hope  in  an  experi- 
ment, with  the  following  results  : — 1  cwt.  of  nitrate  mixed  with 
common  salt  gave  87}  cwt.  of  straw  and  58  bushels  of  wheat ; 
S  Gwt.  of  guano  gave  84  cwt.  of  straw  and  49  bushels  of  wheat.  The 
nnmanured  portion  of  the  field  gave  88  owt.  of  straw  and  89  bushels 
of  wheat,  in  this  case  the  cost  of  the  g^aano  exceeded'ihat  of  the 
nitrate  by  12«.,  yet  the  increase  of  grain  from  the  nitrate  was 
4  bushels.  A  very  successful  practice  of  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda 
in  the  growth  of  mangolds  is  made  by  a  home  farmer  whom  we 
know.  His  plan  is,  after  having  prepared  the  land  well  and  applied 
a  liberal  dressing  of  farmyara  dung  ridged-in  on  the  baulk,  as 
soon  as  the  mangold  plants  are  big  enough  to  hoe  he  applies  {cwt. 
of  nitrate  at  the  time  of  hoeing,  and  the  same  again  sown  broad- 
cast at  the  second  hoeing,  about  the  same  quantity  of  common  salt 
being  used  with  the  nitrate  at  each  application.  This  to  our  mind 
is  capital  farming,  and  insures,  as  far  as  manures  can  insure,  an 
abundant  crop  of  roots.  A  friend  of  oun  on  the  first  attempt  to 
use  nitrate  of  soda  for  his  wheat  sustained  a  loss  rather  than  a 
profit,  for  he  applied  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  per  acre  as  a  top-dressiuff  in 
tiie  sprin^^,  and  at  the  time  the  wheat  was  well  out  in  ear  it  looked 
like  yielding  thirteen  or  fourteen  sacks  per  acre ;  but  heavy  rains 
commencing  on  the  16th  of  June  had  the  effect  of  lodging  the 
erop,  and  it  became  very  much  blighted  and  onl^  yielded  a  mode- 
rate crop  of  verv  thin  and  light  grain.  Now  this  is  an  instance 
of  failure  entirely  l^cause  he  did  not  know  how  to  use  the  nitrate, 
for  in  case  half  the  nitrate  had  been  used  with  2  cwt.  of  super- 
phosphate and  2  or  8  bushels  of  common  salt  his  crop  would  have  | 


been  stiff  in  the  straw  and  free  from  blight  in  jill  probability.  This 
failure,  however,  taught  him  a  lesson  which  he  was  not  slow  to 
learn,  for  he  has  since  succeeded  well  with  nitrate  in  admixture 
with  mineral  manures  and  salt. 

(To  be  continufid.) 

WOEK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  Labour. — This  will  now  be  very  heavy,  in  consequence  of 
the  late  seed  time.  Where,  however,  the  wheat  is  sown  after 
fallow  Mr  fallow  crops  much  of  the  land  intended  for  wheat  can- 
not be  sown,  for  it  has  been  in  some  cases  utterly  impossible, 
particularly  on  strong  loams,  to  make  the  naked  fallow,  or  pre- 
pare the  land  in  a  clean  state  after  fallow  crops.  We  have  lately 
been  over  strong  land  farms  on  the  chalk  hills  as  well  as  vale 
farms  where  the  fallows  have  not  been  made,  although  sufficient 
horse  and  steam  power  have  been  used  to  have  made  clean  fallows 
in  an  ordinarr  season.  In  consequence  the  land  wheat  cannot  be 
sown ;  but  the  land  will  probably  be  held  over  and  tilled  for 
barley  in  the  spring,  and  should  the  weather  be  favourable  at 
that  time  no  doubt  the  barley  crop  will  pay  as  well  or  better  thim 
late-sown  wheat.  In  those  cases  where  but  little  couch  is  left  in 
bunches  we  prefer  to  fork  it  out  previous  to  the  sowing  of  wheat 
or  any  other  crop,  as  we  find  that  the  first  expense  is  always 
the  least,  and  particularly  when  a  little  hand  labour  saves  the 
exiiense  of  costly  horse  labour.  The  variety  of  wheat  we  have 
recommended  on  the  best  and  earlv  dry  soils  this  year  is  the 
Bssex  rough  chaff  upon  lea  ground  in  high  condition,  and  the 
b€»t  old  wheat  will  be  found  much  surer  to  vegetate  than  the  pro- 
duce of  last  harvest,  which  did  not  ripen  properly.  This  sort  of 
wheat  grows  very  short  and  stiff  in  the  straw,  even  on  the  best 
soils  and  under  the  highest  cultivation.  About  2|^  bushels  of 
seed  will  be  sufficient  until  the  middle  of  November,  after  which 
time  3  bushels  will  be  none  too  much,  particularly  on  lea  ^ound, 
where  the  slugs  are  likely  to  attack  the  plants,  and  it  is  this  year 
perhaps  better  to  sow  rather  late  than  otnerwise,  with  the  view  of 
avoiding  these  enemies.  As,  however,  the  potato  land  will  now 
be  ready  for  seeding  it  will  be  better  to  sow  this  land  before  the 
clover  lea,  and  to  dress  this  with  8  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano,  the 
farmyard  and  box  dung  having  previously  been  ploughed-in  on 
the  ground.  It  is  a  practice  which  we  can  recommend  to  the 
home  farmer  after  the  1st  of  November  to  plough  and  sow  the 
land  simultaneously — that  is,  on  the  same  day,  for  in  case  of 
waiting  to  sow  a  whole  field  rain  or  frost  is  pretty  certain  to 
intervene,  either  of  which  prevents  the  land  being  seeded  in  such 
a  good  state  as  when  sown  after  the  plough.  On  .the  potato  land 
we  recommend  the  Morton's  red-strawed  white  wheat,  or  in  case 
the  climate  is  not  adapted  for  white  varieties  we  sow  Nurseij  or 
Golden  Drop,  as  either  of  the  varieties  are  sure  to  stand  the  wmter 
better  than  white  varieties,  and  in  case  of  being  injured  and  suffer^ 
ing  by  loss  of  plant  they  will  tiller  so  much  as  to  make  up  almost 
any  deficiencies. 

ncmd  Labour. — This  will  still  be  employed  in  spreading  manure 
on  the  land  for  ploughing  in  for  wheat,  also  in  making  out  the 
water  furrows  after  sowing  the  wheat.  On  all  strong  flat-lying 
land  there  will  be  some  work  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  of  im- 
portance, because  the  water  furrows  should  alwavs  be  made 
several  inches  deeper  than  the  land  furrows,  and  when  they  are 
tiius  made  they  do  not  so  quidcly  get  filled,  or  partly  filled,  with 
the  grit  which  washes  into  them.  Where  there  is  not  a  good  f^ 
for  the  water  the  fall  should  be  made  by  taking  out  the  earth 
deeper  where  required.  All  the  pastures  on  which  cattle  have 
been  fed  during  the  summer  should  have  the  bunches  of  grass  and 
rushes,  Ac,  cut  over  with  the  scythe  preparatory  to  the  trenching 
being  done.  The  water  meadows  will  now  require  to  be  trencheo, 
making  out  both  the  carriers  and  drawing  trenches  with  care,  as 
they  will  be  put  under  irrigation  soon,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
The  plashing  and  laying  of  nedges,  making  out  ditches,  and  bank- 
ing will  be  the  first  work  after  wheat-sowing  is  completed ;  the 
farm  roads  also  will  require  little  or  no  repairs  if  thev  are  kept  a 
proper  shape  by  keeping  the  centre  of  the  driftway  highest,  and 
remove  all  accumulations  at  the  outside  by  making  out  the  sides  or 
water  tables.  These  materials  will  be  useful  if  carried  to  heap  as 
compost  foAr  various  purposes,  such  as  affording  earth  for  placing 
at  the  bottoms  of  pigsties,  cattle  boxes,  cattle  sheds,  and  yards 
after  it  has  been  mellowed  in  heap  for  five  or  six  months.  The 
taking-up  and  storing  root  crops  will  still  be  going  on  ;  and  when 
the  horse  labour  is  required,  particularly  in  wheat-sowing,  the 
roots  may  be  heaped  in  the  field  in  a  temporary  manner,  and 
subsequently  carted  away  to  heap  or  store.  The  odd  horse  will 
now  he  required  in  daily  carting  some  cabbages  or  rabl  on  to  the 
pastures  for  the  dairy  cows  and  young  stock,  as  the  f^nBB  is  now 
both  short  and  stale.  The  shepherds  will  now  be  required  to  look 
to  the  sheep's  feet  daily  when  they  are  suffering  from  lameness, 
and  it  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  various  counties  and  districts, 
especially  where  the  land  is  wet  and  cold.  We  hear  that  the 
early  lambing  homed  Dorset  and  Somerset  ewes  are  now  dropping 
their  lambs,  and  that  they  bring  as  many  or  more  twin  lambs  than 
usual,  some  of  the  flocks  having  yeaned  more  than  half  twins. 
We  hear  also  that  with  the  ewes  they  aie  strong  and  healthy,  but 
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not  quite  free  from  UtmenesB,  becaiue  this  kind  of  stock  always 
itiiFer  from  the  foot  rot  more  or  less  in  the  winter  months. 


AUTUMN  ROOT  SHOWS. 

Bbysral  of  the  larger  seed  firms  stated  in  their  spring  catalognes 
that  as  usual  they  should  hold  their  autumnal  root  shows  and 
give  their  usual  prizes ;  but  I  find  one  firm  has  alruulr  giyen 
notice  that  on  account  of  the  bad  season  their  show  wiU  not  be 
held  this  autumn,  and  I  understand  some  of  the  others  are  un- 
decided and  wavering.  I  think  this  should  not  be  so.  If  the 
shows  are  not  held  many  intending  exhibitors  will  be  disappointed. 
I  maintain  when  customers  are  induced  to  buy  seeds  from  cata- 
logues issued  in  the  spring,  and,  no  conditions  attached,  stating 
certain  prizes  will  be  given  for  exhibits  at  their  autumn  root 
shows,  it  ought  to  be  carried  out  let  the  season  be  good  or  bad  : 
all  exhibitors  will  have  the  same  chance,  and  have  to  contend 
against  the  season.  I  have  not  yet  heard  or  seen  any  schedule  of 
prizes  for  the  autumn  root  shows,  and  if  they  are  to  be  held  it  is 
time  they  were  out. — ^Nbmo. 

EXHIBITION  BASKETS. 

ILkSY  are  the  risks  to  which  poultry  are  liable  in  their  journeys 
to  and  from  exhibitions.  We  can  remember  when  they  were  more, 
and  when  the  method  in  which  they  were  sent  must  have  been 
extremely  troublesome  to  those  in  charge  of  shows.  Formerly 
rough  open-work  hampers  were  frequently  to  be  seen  with  valu- 
able birds  in  them  adoressed  to  exhibitions  ;  the  wind  whistled 
through  them,  while  the  poor  birds  were  left  for  hours  exposed  to 
all  the  draughts  of  railway  stations.  They  were  of  every  con- 
ceivable form  and  size,  generally  rounded  at  the  top,  so  tliat  one 
basket  placed  on  another  would  be  sure  to  roll  off ;  or  sometimes 
they  had  no  lids,  and  were  simply  covered  over  with  canvas  or 
sacking  -,  in  this  case  a  heavy  weight  on  the  top  always  endangered 
the  lives  of  their  occupants',  and  a  troublesome  little  job  awaited 
those  who,  at  the  repacking  of  the  birds,  had  to  sew  up  the  cover- 
ingB.  Such  awkward  and  dangerous  conveyances  are  now  gene- 
rally discarded  save  at  rustic  local  shows.  A  great  uniformity  of 
baskets  has  of  late  been  observable,  insomuch  that  we  always 
find  difficulty  in  distinguishing  our  own  at  the  close  of  a  show. 
Nearly  all  careful  exhibitors  send  their  birds  in  much  the  same 
kind  of  baskets,  of  open  wickerwork,  round,  and  well  lined  and 
covered.  In  such  baskets  tails  are  not  broken,  and  a  slight  tumble 
is  less  likely  to  do  serious  damage  than  when  there  are  angular 


the  Palace.  In  these  days  exhibitors  are  very  properly  allowed 
to  send  several  birds  in  divided  baskets  to  almost  every  show ; 
this  widens  the  field  for  ingenuity  in  their  construction.  If  exhi- 
bitions are  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  poultry,  or  if  we 
promote  them  solely  for  our  own  amusement,  we  are  bound,  as 
fanciers,  to  do  our  best  that  the  birds  which  we  exhibit  may  soffer 
as  little  discomfort  as  possible  in  their  travels. — C. 


THE  POULTRY  CLUB. 


A  CoMMiTTBB  meeting  of  the  Poultry  Club  was  held  at  Oxford 
during  the  Show  in  a  room  kindly  lent  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Show.  The  Rev.  G.  Raynor,  Hazeleigh  Rectory,  Maldon.  was 
elected  a  member.  The  further  consideration  of  the  disqualifica- 
tion at  Ross  was  postponed  till  the  next  Committee  meetine. 
The  disqualification  at  Memel  Hempstead  was  again  considered, 
and  after  communications  had  been  read  from  the  Secretaries  ana 
Judge  of  the  Show  and  from  the  owners  of  the  drake  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  passed  >-'*  The  Committee  of  the  Poaltrv 
Club  accept  Hessrs.  Chadwicks'  explanation  of  the  object  wita 
which  the  wing  of  their  drake  disqualified  at  the  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead Show  was  cut,  and  entirely  exonerate  them  from  all  fraud- 
ulent intention  in  the  matter ;  at  the  same  time  the  Committee 
advise  Messrs.  Chadwick  not  to  show  birds  whose  plumam  has 
been  trimmed  for  any  purpose  whatever."  It  was  agreed  that 
the  general  meeting  shall  if  possible  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palaoe 
Hotel  at  4.80  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  November  18th. 

Prioklt  CoMrBBT  vernu  Rabbits. — At  page  820  information 
as  t<^  whether  hares  and  rabbits  eat  this  plant  or  not  is  asked  for. 
Last  spring  I  planted  a  quantity  of  it  here  in  sand  about  the 
seashore  where  hares  and  rabbits  are  abundant,  and  although 
it  is  now  a  considerable  height  they  have  not  eaten  a  leaf  of 
it— A  KiTCHBN  Gardembr. 


VARIETIES. 


after  a  Crystal  Palaoe  show,  they  were  trundled  down  the  plat- 
form by  dozens  like  barrels.  We  have,  when  going  to  a  show  in 
the  eastern  counties,  seen  a  high  covered  van  arrive  at  BLshops- 
g^te  with  a  perfect  stack  of  them  strapped  over  the  top  on  their 
sides.  There  are  risks,  too,  from  the  tmn  coverings  not  fully  pro- 
tecting the  birds  from  wet  or  anything  accidentally  upset  over 
them.  A  celebrated  cup  bird  of  ours  once  had  to  he  sent  away 
from  the  Crystal  Palace  on  account  of  illness  before  the  close  of 
the  Show.  His  basket  was  found,  and  revealed  the  fact  that 
at  the  aforesaid  terrible  Junction  a  bottle  of  blue  ink  had  been 
upset  on  it,  but  by  some  lucky  chance  had  tnckled  harm- 
lessly down  the  side.  Much  room  is  necessarily  wasted  in  pack- 
ing round  baskets ;  the  ordinary  baskets,  too,  are  liable  to  be  broken 
into  by  dogs.  A  dog  show  is  not  infrequently  combined  with  a 
poult^  show,  and  the  same  railway  vans  convey  the  four-footed 
and  feathered  exhibits.  Some  years  ago  a  most  famous  Light 
Brahma  cock  belonging  to  Mr.  Pares  was  worried  by  a  do^  in  the 
train,  after  which  that  gentleman  always  sent  his  birds  m  iron- 
clad basketSj  doubtless  at  considerable  cost.  A  not  less  famous 
White  Cochm  hen  of  Mr.  Woodgate's  met,  if  we  mistake  not,  a 
similar  fote.  Such  accidents  are  now  very  rare,  but  still  possible. 
The  Poultry  Club  has,  as  we  lately  announced,  offered  liberal 
prizes  for  the  best  exhibition  basket,  to  be  competed  for  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Show.  We  do  not  pretend  to  describe  the  perfect 
basket,  or  to  forestall  the  ingenuity  of  the  basket  makers.  We 
only  wish  to  point  out  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  common 
type  of  basket,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  remedied.  There  is 
a  handle  difficulty.  We  have  had  baskets  with  handles  on  the  top, 
then  they  cannot  well  be  packed  one  over  another.  We  have  hiMl 
them  with  handles  on  the  sides ;  these  the  porters  seize,  throwing 
the  baskets  on  their  sides.  We  have  had  them  without  handles 
at  all,  when  they  are  rolled  or  lifted  by  the  top  wickerwork  till  it 
breaks.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  tops  should  be  made  pecu- 
Uailj  strong^  and  holes  left  on  each  side  of  the  centre  cross  wicker 
bar,  into  which  the  hand  can  be  thrust  as  into  a  handle,  but  with- 
out the  inconvenience  of  a  handle  rising  above  the  top  level 
We  have  before  us  a  circular  issued  by  the  Poultry  Club  concern- 
ing this  competition  of  baskets.  In  it  we  read,  ^  The  Judges  will 
be  instructed  to  take  into  consideration,  in  awarding  the  prizes, 
the  strength,  lightness,  durability,  and  lacilitv  of  transit  of  the 
bMkets."  We  trust  that  with  these  hints  basket  makers  will  not 
fail  to  produce  something  really  novel  and  practically  useful  at 


At  the  Council  Meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society  and  Southern  Counties  Association,  held  on  the  28th  nit 
at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Bristol,  Sir  J.  T.  B.  Duckworth^  Bart,  in  the 
chair,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Exhibition  at  Worcester  next 

J  ear  shall  commence  on  Wednesday.  June  2nd,  and  close  on 
[onday,  June  7th.    The  stock  prize  sneet  was  settled  upon  the 
same  scale  as  that  at  Exeter,  but  the  list  of  prizes  offered  for 
poultry  was  altered  to  make  the  single-bird  system  uniform 
throughout.    A  communication  was  read  from  the  Hon.  Local 
Secretary  at  Worcester,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
proprietor  of  Berrow's  WorcetUr  JowtuU,  offering  a  donation  of 
{  one  hundred  guineas,  to  be  distributed  as  specLal  prizes  to  kma 
fdt  tenant  farmers  of  Worcestershire  for  excellence  m  agricnltnre, 
I  as  premiums  for  cattle,  Ac,  or  in  such  other  way  as  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Worcester  Society  may  think  best  calculated  to 
!  promote  a  friendly  and  beneficial  rivalry  amongst  the  anicnl- 
i  turists  of  the  county.    The  reading  of  this  letter  was  foOowed 
by  considerable  applause,  and  a  fortnight's  grace  was  allowed  to 
the  Worcester  Local  Committee  for  the   preparation  of  their 
special  prize  list.    In  response  to  communications  received  ficom 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Farmers'  Club,  a  deputa- 
tion was  appointed  to  visit  that  town  for  the  purpose  oi  inspecting 
a  site  which  has  been  offered  for  the  meeting  of  1881. 

—  Thb  Dorset  County  Poultry,  Pigeon,  and  Cage  Bird 
Show  will  be  held  at  Dorchester  on  the  14th  and  15th  Jannaiy, 
1880.    Entries  close  January  1st 

^—  Wb  learn  from  statistics  published  by  the  Italian  Goren- 
ment  that  the  value  of  eggs  exported  from  Italy  during  the  late 
financial  year  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  9.000,000  lire! 
The  fancy  for  highly-bred  stock  seems  spreading  last  over  the 
civilised  world.  Some  years  ago  agricultural  shows  were  started 
in  North  Italy,  where  we  should  expect  them  to  thrive.  In  trolj 
continental  style  the  prize  oxen  decorated  with  ribbons  were  led 
in  procession  round  the  old  town  of  Aosta  headed  by  a  canon  of 
the  cathedral  I  We  now  learn  that  a  show  has  just  been  held  ao 
far  south  as  in  the  sleepy  Neapolitan  town  of  Caserta.  Ad 
exhibition  of  poultry  was  included  in  this  programme. 

— -  MB88R8.  Jambs  Cartbr  dt  Co.,  High  Holbom,  London, 
announce  that  their  annual  Show  of  farm  and  garden  roots  will 
be  held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  on  November  2l8t 
Five  cups,  value  £10  each,  are  provided  for  Swedes  and  mangold 
wurtzel,  and  many  prizes  for  various  other  farm  roots ;  also  for 
twelve  dishes  of  vegetables,  and  potatoes  and  onions  grown  in 
gardens.  Messrs.  James  Gibbs  k  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Ohlendorff  and 
Co.,  offer  silver  cups  at  the  same  Show  for  roots  (the  prodncti 
of  Cartons  seeds)  grown  by  the  aid  of  their  manures.  The  latest 
day  for  receiving  entries  ror  the  Show  is  November  ISth.  The 
chief  prizes  can  oe  had  in  money  or  silver  plate  at  the  option  of 
the  wuiners.  The  number  of  the  classes  in  the  schedule  is  twenty- 
three,  and  the  value  of  the  prizes  offered  exceeds  £130. 

Flight  of  Woodcocks.  —  Numerous*  flights  of  wooa- 

oocks  are  reported  as  passing  over  Jersey  from  the  north,  d^J^ 
I  their  way  to  the  wanner  climate  of  France.    Many  have  been 
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shot  on  their  passage,  and  are  fonnd  to  be  large  and  plumi>  birds. 
The  earlj  departure,  some  few  weeks  before  the  nsual  tune,  is 
said  to  denote  an  early  and  severe  winter. 

Ths  Sau  of liiLK.— The  ''bam  gallon *'  is  an  institution 

to  which  the  attention  of  "  informers  "  may  be  usefully  directed. 
What  it  accurately  is  no  man  can  tell,  and  the  milkseller  is  apt  to 
make  shipwreck  in  the  fog.  One  thin^,  howerer,  is  certain — ^that 
it  comes  ezactlr  within  that  provision  of  the  Weights  and 
Xeasnres  Act.  which  specifies  certain  imperial  measures  alone 
zeoetving  legal  sanction.  A  "bam  gallon  **  is  said  to  be  two  im- 
perial gallons  and  a  pint ;  but  it  is  the  town  buyer  who  provides 
the  diums  in  which  the  milk  is  delivered  to  him,  and  the  chum 
makeiB  say  that  the  **  trade  "  require  measures  which  are  so  many 
bam  gallons  plus  an  indefinite  added  space,  capable  of  consider- 
ably enlargmg  the  contents  beyond  the  declared  multiple  of 
17  pints.  Why  should  not  milk,  like  other  goods,  be  sold  by 
weight  ?  The  quality  is  cared  for  by  the  legislature,  and  inspec- 
t<us  are  down  upon  anyone  who  adds  water  to  his  milk.  The  quan- 
tity is  quite  as  much  a  matter  for  inspection.— (^^rtcuftifra/  GazeUe.) 


BEES. 

[A  leotoie  ddlvered  before  the  Wimbledoii  Oardanen'  Association  bj  ICr* 

OllerbMd.] 

AJCONGflor  the  many  pursuits  that  one  could  be  engaged  in 
during  leisure  moments,  few  are  more  interesting  or  lucrative  than 
the  management  of  bees.  To  search  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
hive,  watch  the  queen  or  mother  bee  laying  her  eggs,  her  attend- 
ants following  her,  the  progress  of  the  laxvsB,  the  lormation  of 
cells,  particularly  toe  queen's,  the  storing  of  honey,  and  the  various 
other  work  conaucted  with  such  wonderful  regularity  and  disci- 
pline, when  fully  explained  cannot  fail  to  interest.  On  the  other 
nand,  tb»  profits  accruing  from  a  few  hives  of  bees  in  a  favourable 
season  when  properly  managed  are  astonishing.  Mr.  Pettigrew 
in  his  most  valuable  *'  Handy  Book  on  Bees  "  tell  us  that  his  own 
profits  ^together  from  1870  to  1874  were  upwards  of  £220,  after 
deducting  an  annual  expenditure  of  lOt.  per  hive.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  expected  that  this  is  realised  without  a  certain  per- 
centage of  care  and  trouble.  To  suppose  that  simply  because  you 
procure  a  hive  of  bees  and  set  it  on  a  stand  in  the  garden  that 
your  caxe  and  outlay  is  at  an  end,  and  that  nothing  but  profit 
must  follow,  is  quite  erroneous.  It  is  true  that  in  favourable 
eeasona  the  oees  will  take  care  of  themselves  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent and  gather  in  stores  of  honey.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  a 
season  like  the  past,  because  there  has  been  very  little  honey 
or  nectar  in  the  flowers,  and  the  excessively  wet  weather  has  pre- 
vented the  bees  collecting  what  little  there  was  to  be  obtained. 

I  am  prepared  to  hear  sad  news  from  the  bee-keeping  com- 
munity next  spring.  Depend  upon  it^  only  they  who  nave  paid 
unremitting  attention  to  their  bees  this  year  wiU  be  able  to  com- 
mence next  season  with  advantase.  Feedinflr,  feeding,  feeding  all 
the  year  or  nearly  so  has  been  the  principal  work  in  the  apiary 
during  the  year  1879 ;  in  fact  I  can  hardly  tell  you  to  what  extent 
I  have  been  feeding  the  bees  unless  I  look  up  my  memorandums 
Ytary  carefuDy. 

Last  autumn  I  carefully  prepared  twenty  hives  for  the  winter^- 
viz^  four  Pettigrew's,  three  Neighbours'  cottage  hives,  two 
Stewartons,  five  Woodbury's,  two  Oarr-Stewartons,  and  four  double 
Neighbours'.  The  latter  were  Neighbours'  cottage  hives— hives 
with  the  crown  board  knocked  out,  and  the  super  cover  attached 
to  the  body  hive  so  as  to  make  a  good-sized  one,  as  I  am  persuaded 
from  experience  that  all  Neighbours'  small  cottage  hives  are  too 
email,  and  only  adapted  for  selling  small  swarms  for  profit.  The 
whole  twenty  hives  referred  to  poMed  through  the  wmter  safely, 
and  strong,  except  one,  a  Stewarton.  which  on  oeing  examined  early 
in  March  was  found  very  weak.  This  was  united  to  a  Neighbour 
hive  dose  by.  The  long  cold  spring  was  very  unfavourable  for 
breeding,  and  at  the  end  of  April  the  bees  were  no  stronger  than 
they  were  early  in  March.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  wooden  hives,  although  the  crown  ooards  were  removed  and 
the  hives  well  covered  up  with  housemaids'  flannel  and  other  warm 
material.  I  may  also  state  that  bees  as  a  rule  in  straw  skeps  work 
earlier  and  later  than  those  in  wooden  hives. 

This  year  I  have  had  to  drive  two  stocks  infested  with  foul  brood, 
the  cause  of  which  I  attributed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature. 
A  few  warm  days  caused  the  bees  to  expand  and  cover  the  combs. 
Stimulated  by  a  little  slow  feeding  the  queens  exerdsed  their  laying 
powers ;  the  eggs  were  set  and  larvsB  were  hatched  when  the  cold 
wet  weather  caused  them  to  huddle  up  into  closer  quarters,  leaving 
portions  of  the  brood  uncovered^usmg  a  chill,  followed  by  deatlu 
putrefaction,  and  foul  brood.  We  are  told  that  salicylic  acid  if 
properly  applied  is  a  safe  and  certain  cure,  but  I  think  the  best  cure 
XB  to  dnve  tne  bees  into  a  clean  empty  hive,  feed  them  for  a  couple 
of  days,  drive  again  and  unite  to  a  h^thy  stock,  and  scald  the  hive 
they  were  in  two  days  in  readiness  for  further  use.  I  have  gene- 
rally had  my  hives  free  from  foul  brood  by  keeping  clean  combs  in 
them,  and  by  not  keeping  old  stocks  too  long.  I  have  many  times 
cut  out  small  portions  of  infected  comb,  and  thus  prevented  further 
spread  of  disease.  I  never  wintered  such  stocks,  but  united  them 
to  oc tiers  in  the  autumn  or  fed  them  with  ragar. 


The  bees  in  this  neighbourhood  could  not  obtain  food  sufficient 
to  keep  them  in  existence  this  year  nn^  the  limes  came  into 
flower,  then  there  was  a  glut  for  a  few  days ;  and  on  July  81st,  the 
limes  being  over  or  nearly  so,  we  took  them  a  few  miles  out  to  the 
heather ;  but  the  continual  wet  weather  prevented  them  gathering 
what  little  nectar  there  was  in  the  flowers,  and  after  waiting 
patiently  for  a  favourable  tum  in  the  weather,  but  without  realis- 
ing it,  we  fetehed  them  home  September  the  9th  much  lighter 
than  when  we  took  them  awa^r.  We  examined  them  thoroughly, 
and  found  a  ver^  little  brood  in  the  straw  skeps  and  none  at  all 
in  the  wooden  hives. 

Our  next  task  was  to  unite  some  of  the  stocks  to  swarms,  destroy 
the  old  queens,  and  prepare  them  for  winter  by  liberal  feeding  unm 
each  stock  has  sufficient  food  to  last  them  until  next  March.  Thus 
we  have  prepared  and  reduced  the  number  of  our  hives  to  fifteen. 
I  may  also  here  stote  that  I  fed  the  bees  very  slowly  xmtil  nearly 
the  middle  of  this  month  so  as  to  secure  a  late  hateh  of  bees,  as 
on  these  depend  the  strength  of  the  hives  next  year.  As  I  must 
remind  you  that  it  has  been  ascertaij^ed  that  no  worker  bee  lives 
longer  than  five  months  at  anpr  period  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
height  of  the  busy  season  their  existence  is  much  shorter,  also 
that  during  the  winter  season  little  or  no  breeding  in  the  hive  is 
going  on  to  keep  up  the  population.  Thus  the  old  bees  keep 
dyine  off,  and  there  is  none  hatching  out  to  take  their  places,  and 
this  IB  why  a  hive  strong  in  bees  in  autumn  becomes  much  reduced 
by  spring.  In  fact  I  know  of  several  instances  where  hives  strong 
in  bees  last  autumn  passed  through  the  winter  safely,  but  the  bees 
died  in  April.  This  I  attribute  to  the  want  of  slow  feeding  last 
autumn  to  secure  a  late  hateh  of  bees,  and  also  to  the  want  of  feed- 
ing early  in  March  and  onwards,  keeping  the  hives  well  wrapped 
up  and  cosy  to  secure  early  brood  in  spring.  If  the  queen  finds 
no  food  coming  into  the  hive  she  will  cease  to  lay,  and  tne  workers 
finding  a  famine  imminent  will  cast  the  young  out  of  their  cells. 
All  bee-keepers  that  wish  to  prosper  will  not  fail  to  pay  special 
attention  to  this  important  pomt. 

Thus  you  see  the  art  of  roe-keeping  does  not  merely  consist  of 
buying  a  hive  of  bees  and  putting  them  \n  the  garden  to  look 
after  themselves,  but  there  is  care,  attention,  and  a  little  know- 
ledge required  if  you  wish  to  succeed.  There  is  much  superstition 
existing  relative  to  bees.  Some  say  they  dare  not  go  near  them 
as  they  would  be  sure  to  get  stung.  Well,  I  would  not  advise  any 
timid  person  to  approach  a  hive  without  a  veil,  and  then  under 
proper  tuition  the  most  timid  one  may  overcome  and  do  anything 
they  wish  with  their  bees.  Other  people  will  tell  you  if  the  bee- 
master  dies,  and  you  do  not  tell  the  biees  or  rap  the  hive  and  put 
a  black  rag  on  it,  the  bees  will  all  die,  but  this  is  ridiculous.  The 
fact  is  the  Dees  die  from  neglect,  in  some  instances  from  want  of 
judicious  feedingj  while  in  others  the  bees  take  care  of  themselves 
till  foul  brood  seizes  a  colony.  This  is  pillaged  by  its  neighbour 
hives.  The  disease  is  spread  until  they  are  all  contominated,  and 
ultimately  succumb  to  the  pestilence,  and  then  the  would-be  bee 
prophets  tell  you, "  Oh  1  I  told  you  would  lose  them,"  Ac. 

If  you  wish  to  enter  into  bee-keeping  and  know  nothing  about 
them,  consult  a  friend  or  neighbour  that  does,  and  obtein  his  advice 
and  assistance  in  buying  a  hive.  The  price  will  of  course  depend  on 
circumstances,  such  as  the  time  of  year  and  the  kind  of  hive  the 
bees  are  in,  and  also  the  locality.  Yon  could  hardly  expect  to 
obtain  a  hive  in  Regent  Street  at  the  same  price  as  you  would  pay 
on  Salisbury  Plains  or  the  wilds  of  Dartmoor.  If  you  ask  what 
kind  of  bees  you  should  buy,  I  answer,  Blaclra  of  course.  After 
many  careful  trials  in  testing  the  superiority  of  the  Lig^rian  over 
the  black  beQS  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Ligurians  are 
fancy  bees  at  a  fancy  price.  Mv  last  experiment  was  made  several 
years  ago,  which  resulted  as  follows  >-Two  swarms  as  near  7  lbs. 
each  as  possible  were  placed  into  two  hives  exactly  the  same  make 
and  about  5  ^ards  from  each  other.  They  were  fed  in  exactly  the 
same  proportions  and  treated  alike  in  every  way  until  the  end  of 
the  following  season,  when  the  stock  hives  with  their  swarms  were 
weighed.  Contents  of  Lignrian  stock  hive  71  lbs.,  first  swarm 
70  ms.,  second  swarm  21  lbs.,  total  162  lbs.  Oontents  of  black 
bees'  stock  hive  69  lbs.,  first  swarm  78  lbs.,  second  swarm  82  lbs.. 
total  164  lbs. ;  credit  to  the  black  bees  2  ms.  Some  people  will 
tell  you  that  the  Ligurians  work  earlier  and  later,  wet  as  well  as 
dry  weather,  are  more  prolific,  and  have  a  host  of  other  good  pro 
perties.  Well^  such  may  be  the  case,  but  I  for  one  so  far  have 
failed  to  reahse  them.  I  must  confess  that  I  like  to  see  the 
Ligurians  in  an  apiary  and  paid  lis.  for  one  last  June,  but  it  was 
not  because  I  expected  to  realise  any  advantege  from  her,  it  was 
merely  for  the  sake  of  having  a  pure  one  in  the  apiary. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  hives.  A  great  diversity  of 
opinion  existe  as  to  which  is  the  best  hive  to  use.  The  old  straw 
skep,  the  20-inch  Pettigrew,  the  cottage  Neighbour,  the  Wood- 
bury, and  Carr-Stewarton,  are  each  good  in  their  way.  but  to  my 
mind  the  best  hive  for  quantil^  of  honey,  either  in  tne  comb  or 
in  supers,  is  the  Pettigrew.  The  hive  itsislf  has  capadty  for  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  honey,  while  sectional  or  other  supers 
may  oe  piled  on  the  crown  to  any  extent  desirable.  Neighbours' 
Crystel  Palace  straw  skep  U  also  a  capitel  hive.  Of  the  wooden 
hives  in  use  none  pleases  me  so  well  as  the  old  Woodbury ;  from 
it  you  can  obtain  honey  in  the  frames  or  in  ride  or  tcp  supers. 
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These  three  are  the  only  hives  I  would  recommend  to  anvone ; 
but  all  apiarians  as  a  rule  have  their  pet  hives,  particularly  the 
manufacturers.  I  was  highly  amused  when  visiting  the  Show  at 
Kilburn  by  a  vendor  offering  to  show  me  the  only  hive  that  had 
produced  British  honey  in  the  Show.  Now,  mind,  it  was  the  hive 
that  had  produced  it.  I  of  course  availed  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  saw  what  I  considered  was  two  Woodburys  piled  ona 
on  the  other,  with  excluder  zinc  for  side  and  top  supers,  and  a  few 
other  complications  of  the  manufacturer  completed  the  wonderful 
hive  for  which  the  modest  sum  of  two  ffuineas  was  asked.  The 
zinc  had  round  holes  in  it,  and  I  inauired  if  he  never  found  any 
bees  die  inside  the  zinc.  "  Oh,  no  1'^  was  the  reply.  I  told  him 
my  experience  waq  the  reverse.  He  kttributed  it  to  the  way  it 
was  put  on  :  but  I  can  only  say  they  will  die  put  it  on  how  you 
may,  and  the  living  bees  cannot  carry  the  dead  through  it.  I 
fully  expected  he  had  Ligurian  bees,  but  it  turned  out  he  had  fifty 
hives  of  black  bees.  Having  satisfied  him  that  the  bees,  not  the 
hive,  gathered  the  honey,  I  inauired  what  they  gathered  it  oflf. 
"  Forty  acres  of  lucerne,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  mind  you  "  says 
he,  "  it's  no  use  unless  you  put  two  swarms  in  one  hive,  fill  your 
hive  with  bees,  and  then  you  will  obtain  honey."  This  reminds 
me  of  a  man  who  boasted  to  me  of  a  wonderful  super  of  honey  he 
took  last  year.  "  Was  this  the  produce  of  one  swarm  ?"  "  One 
hive,"  says  he.  '*  But  were  they  the  offspring  or  swarm  of  one 
legitimate  hive  or  stock  of  bees  ?"  "  Ah,  well,  no,  I  cannot  say 
that."  "  Tell  me  the  truth,  now ;  how  many  swarms  did  you  put 
together  ?"  "  Well,  I  wanted  to  do  something  grand,  and  I  don't 
intend  to  tell  everybody,  but  I  put  seven  swarms  together."  "Oh, 
well,  if  yon  cut  up  the  super  into  seven  it  is  not  much  after  all." 
So  you  see  it  is  not  they  that  cry  the  loudest  that  have  th©  most 
to  seU. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  bees  will  do  well  in  almost  any  hive 
provided  they  are  properly  managed,  but  the  fewer  obstructions 
you  have  in  a  hive  the  better  it  is  to  my  way  of  thinking.  We 
have  heard  of  the  wonderful  feats  of  the  "  Rbnfsbwshirb  Beb- 
KBBPSR  "  with  his  Stewarton  hives,  but  I  can  only  say  they  are 
no  better  than  any  other  j  in  fact,  I  do  not  like  them  so  well  as  a 
Woodbury.  I  have  three  sets  of  boxes  and  supers  now  never 
been  used,  and  will  be  very  pleased  to  sell  them  for  what  they 
cost  for  making— not  charging  for  the  materials.  I  have  visited 
every  show  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association,  and  have  so 
far  failed  to  find  any  hives  better  adapted  for  the  profitable 
management  of  bees  than  the  Pettigrew,  Crystal  Palace  straw 
skep,  and  the  common  Woodbury,  and,  I  think,  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  we  find  better  in  the  market.  I  took  110  lbs.  of  honey 
out  of  a  Pettigrew  three  years  ago,  and  97  lbs.  out  of  another, 
which  was  considerably  more  than  the  returns  from  any  of  the 
other  hives  on  the  same  ground  and  under  the  same  treatment. 

One  word  now  as  to  supers.  Doubtless,  the  worst  kind  of  super 
for  bees  is  a  glass  one,  and  the  one  that  they  take  to  most  freely 
is  made  of  straw.  Supers  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes 
and  forms.  The  best  side  box,  super,  or  section  that  has  yet  come 
under  my  notice  is  one  made  in  America,  and  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Newman  of  Chicago,  at  Kilburn  and  South  Kensington  this 
year.  They  are  all  in  one  piece,  and  so  contrived  that  a  bit  of 
guide  can  be  run  in  them  and  then  folded  so  as  to  form  a  section 
about  4  inches  square  by  3  inches  in  width,  the  whole  held  to- 
gether by  one  small  French  nail,  a  bit  of  gummed  paper,  glue,  or 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  working  in 
frame  hives.  Another  good  form  of  section  is  Abbott's.*;  there  is 
some  filled  with  honey,  others  empty.  These  may  be  used  either 
inside  the  hive  or  as  supere  on  the  top,  with  bits  of  tin  to  keep 
them  straight.  These  are  very  good  supers  in  their  way,  I  have 
used  many  of  them.  There  is  also  Neighbours'  Crystal  Palace 
prize  divisional  super,  but  I  do  not  like  it  at  all.  The  bees  do  not 
always  build  straight  in  them,  so  that  when  they  are  out  through 
you  break  the  crooked  combs  and  so  make  the  honey  run  or 
"  bleed,"  as  you  will  see  in  this  super  before  you.  The  comb  is 
not  straight,  it  was  put  on  the  hive  with  guides  just  as  received 
from  Neighbours  of  Holbom. 

[At  the  close  of  the  address  Mr.  OUerhead  submitted  examples 
of  the  hives  he  had  referred  to,  explaining  their  essential  features, 
and  pointing  out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  pertaining  to 
them.  He  also  submitted  the  various  appliance.^  employed  in  the 
apiary,  including  the  different  articles  for  feeding  bees,  guide 
comb,  queen  cages  and  mode  of  using  them,  and  gave  examples  of 
supering  aoid  ot  uniting  stocks.  Supers  of  honey  of  faultless 
quality  vrere  further  placed  before  the  meeting,  also  imperfect 
supers,  and  some  pieces  of  comb  containing  foul  brood  were  also 
handed  round  for  examination.  Much  attention  was  paid  to  the 
address,  and  the  various  object  lessons  at  the  close  of  it,  and  Mr. 
OUerhead  was  wannly  thaoksd  for  his  interesting  and  instnictive 
leoture.] 

OUB  LBTTEB  BOX. 

PEKIN  AiffD  ClTtTGA  UrcXS  (iT.  ^.).— These  an  wer  ailmirably  for  do- 
mestic ptxrpoeeB :  both  sorts  are  very  hardy  aiiri  caWf  vven  for  themselves. 
Fekins  stirpaSS  all  other  DteMl  aS  lawyer*,  an- 1  (-V'^a-'  '^^  nearly  as  good. 
Afl  to  appenaBSft  Peldj]*  mt  fine  and  noMo-icn'  tnfr  ■  irds.  Cbyngashave 
a  lowly  gieen  glosi^  and  are  when  in  high  eonditioQ  most  a^tmctive.    We 


know  a  flock  of  them  which  live  in  the  hardiest  way  in  a  small  jazk  ia 
Berksblre  and  art  found  very  prolific.  Their  condition  and  pluma^  is  just 
at  thta  season  very  fine,  and  next  to  the  wild  Mallard  we  constder  them  tte 
best  Ducks  for  the  table. 

Langshait  fowls  (/d«m).— We  cannot  pretend  to  give  the  points  of 
LoDgshans,  for  their  admkexs  are  not  consistent  as  to  what  points  they 
dedie.  We  believe  tbe  breed  to  be  hardy  and  prolific  and  salted  to  joar 
requirements,  thoogh  for  table  fowls  we  should  not  select  an  Asiatic  breed. 
In  spite  of  aU  said  to  the  contrary  by  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Lang, 
shans,  we  believe  them  to  be  nearly  allied  to  Cochins.  All  this  family  of 
fowls  is  wont  to  pat  more  flesh  on  to  the  legs  than  on  to  the  breast. 

BVALL  nersuf  LaRQB  FAR)f8  (£.  P.).— Small  farms  either  in  France, 
Belgium,  or  England,  will  pay  better  and  yield  more  rent  to  the  owner  tba» 
larger  farmi^  but  they  must  be  sitaated  near  to  the  large  towns  or  rtihrtty 
stations,  and  used  for  tbe  growth  of  vegetabks,  fihiit,  and  other  gaMen 
prodooo ;  it  could  not  answer  in  England  to  use  smaU  farms  for  ordiaaiy 
farming  such  as  growth  of  cereals  and  roots  for  fading  fat  cattle  or  sbsep, 
bat  upon  some  sm£u  farnjs  a  portion  under  qiade  culture  and  some  in  pasture. 
Milk-selling  may  ansii-er  near  to  towns.  It  is,  however,  a  qocBtion  so 
intimately  connected  with  soil,  situation,  and  aspect,  that  it  would  not 
answer  in  general  to  divide  the  large  farms  into  those  of  twelre  to 
fiif teen  or  twenty  acres,  because  it  would  ncoamltate  oottsgoi  and  farm 
steading  being  built.  The  small  occupations  answer  well  near  towns  or 
stations,  and  let  readily  from  40*.  to  80«.  per  acre  with  house  and  boildinga ; 
but  we  have  not  zhe  population  which  have  been  accustomed  to  it  to  occupy 
small  farms  li&e  France  or  Belgian!,  because  theirs  has  been  under  such  a 
^^stem  from  time  immemcnial,  the  sons  suceeeding  tbe  father  often  from 
generation  to  generation.  If  offered  in  this  country  small  farms  would  find 
tenants  in  such  situations  as  i^ve  named. 

Fbediko  Bbbs  (2?8jy).— As  tbe  weather  is  mild  in  your  district  yon  bad 
better  continoe  feeding  tbe  hive  for  another  week,  when  your  letter  shall  be 
answered  more  fuUy.         

MBTBOROLOaiOAL  OBSBRVATIONB. 

OAlCDKH  BQUABB,  LONDON. 

Lat.  ai«  82'  40"  N.;  Long.  0*  »» 0*  W-;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATB. 

9  A.M . 

IN  THX  DAT. 

1879. 
Oct 

ill? 

Inches. 

S0.1S6 
90JSS9 

ao.909 

S0.06S 

30J65 
80.SS6 
SOMS 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

9  • 
it 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radlatioa 
Temperature. 

• 

1 

and 
Nov. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 
sun. 

On 
gnuis. 

We.» 

Th.  ao 

Fri.  81 
Sat.   1 
San.  S 
Mo.    S 
Tn.    4 

deg. 
4«l0 
49.4 
47.4 
44.0 
87  Ji 
41.8 
46w8 

deg. 

44S 

4.^.6 

44.1 

49S 

84.8 

40.6 

48.7 

N.N.K. 

nj:. 

N.B. 
N. 

N.N.W. 
N.N.W. 

.deff. 

48^ 
48.4 

4a« 

4^0 
46JI 
449 
4ft.8 

deg. 

60JL 
5S.4 

4a7 

^, 

47A 

deg. 

48.1 

4.^.6 

46J8 

41.8 

82/4 

S5Ji 

40.8 

dog. 
49.6 
59.8 
88.0 
74.1 
79.0 
66.9 
.50.8 

fleg. 
44.7 
45.6 
44.7 
48A 
»A 
81j6 
4IJ 

In. 

OuOll 

OOIO 

Means. 

a0.25S 

44.5 

42U) 

47J 

48.8 

41.2 

02JS 

39S 

ojm 

BEMAHK8. 

29th.— Dull  dark  day,  drfszling  rain ;  fiair  evening. 

30th.-^vercast  asid  dull  but  dry  day,  rather  windy. 

Slstr— Cloudy  generally,  glimpse  of  sunsbino  at  2  pj(.  :  moonlight  nigfat. 

November  1st. — Slight  rain  in  early  morning,  flue  after  9  A.X.,flMni^ine  at 

1.30  P.M.,  cloudy  after  3  P.M.,  rain  at  5  P.M. ;  damp  evening. 
2nd.— Fine  bright  day,  very  cold  wind ;  starlight  evening. 
Srd.— Cool  and  cloudy,  drizzle  in  early  morning,  bright  sunshine  at  intervals; 

slight  rain  10  P.M. 
4th.— Cool,  cloudy,  but  fadr. 
Another  dry  week,  and  considerably  ooo)er.-~0.  J.  Btuons. 


COTBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— NOVEMBER  6. 

Largis  supplies  of  American  Apples  still  roaoh  us,  bat  samples  are  gene- 
rally Inferior  though  prices  are  good.  Hothouse  Grapes  and  Pines  are  in 
good  demand,  the  absence  of  St.  Michael's  fruit  causing  the  hitter  to  be  in 

great  request. 

FRUTTi 


Apples 

Apricots... 
Cherries... 
Chestnuts. 

Pigs 

Filberts... 


Cobs 
Gooseberries.... 
Qrape8,hothonse 
„       Mascata 
Lemons 


s. 

}  sieve  2 

dozen    0 

box   0 

bushel  IS 

dozen  1 

Vft.  0 

^Tb   0 

4sleve  0 

Vtb  1 

^Xb.  8 

rioo  8 


d.    s.  d. 

6to4    6 
0      0 

0 
16 

8 

0 

1 

0 

4 

6 
IS 


0 

0 

6 

4 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 


Melons 

Nectarines    . . 

Oranges  

Peaches  

Pears,  kitchen. 

dessert , 

Pine  Apples  . . 

Plams  

Raj»pberries    .. 
Walnuts 

ditto 


each 
dozen 

^100 
dozen 
dozen   0 
dozen    9 

i  sieve  S 

Vlb.  0 

bashcl  14 

V  100  0 


d.  R.d 

OIOO   0 
0     0 

}> 

6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  «» 

10  0 

0  » 


YBGETABLBS. 


Artichokes dozen 

Asparaints bundle 

Beans,  Kidney  . .    k  siove 

Beet,  lied dozen 

Broccoli  bundle 

Brofisela  Sprouts  i  sieve 

Cabbage dozen 

Carrots bunch 

Capsicums V 100 

Cauliflowers ....     down 

Celery  bundle 

Coiewoitft.. doz.  bunches 

Cuofuflflbers each 

Bmdive dozen 

Fennel buncli 

Oarllo   Ffb. 

Beiiy^ bnne4l 

Leeks bunch 


s.  d.  8.  d. 
2  0to4  0 
0    0     0 


6 
0 
9 
0 
0 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
8 
6 
2 
3 


0 
8  0 
2    0 


1 
0 
2 
0 
2 


6    0 
2    0 


4 
1 

9 
0 
0 

» 


0    0 


Mushrooms  ....  pottle 
Mustard  A  Cress  punnet 
Onions «. . .    oashel 

pickling quart 

Parsley —  doz. bunches 

Parsnips doaen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney bushel 

Radishes.,   dos.bunehes 

Bhnbarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Seorzonera bundle 

Beakale   basket 

Shallots ^Ib 

Spinach  bushel 

Iwilpn    bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows   each 


s.  d.    8.d 


6to! 


s 

6 
4 
6 
0 
9 
6 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
S 
9 
6 
0 


0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
1 
4 
S 
0 
0 

1 

0 

I 

0 
4 
0 
0 


t 
0 

II 

0 
0 

» 

0 
6 
0 
0 

c 

4 

0 

0 
0 
A 
9 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


•5P 

^ 

Month 

Week 

18 

TH 

14 

F 

15 

8 

1« 

SUH 

17 

M 

16 

TU 

1» 

W 

KOYBMBER  IS— 19,  1379. 


Brixton  and  Stoke   Newlngton  caurysBatbcmnin 

[Shows. 
Sole  of  Bolta  by  Mr.  Stevens,  Corent  Garden. 
33  Sunday  after  Tjunitt. 

[mlttees  at  11  A.li. 
Boyal  HorUcoltoral  Soolety-^Fniltand  FkmAOon- 
Gbxyaanibemun  Sbow  at  the  Boyal  Aquarium. 


4 

A.Terage         1 

Temperature  near 

London. 

Day. 

JKlfht  Mean. 

4»3 

iiji 

43.6 

4M 

its 

4U 

49.P 

«4JB 

41.9 

48.9 

83.3 

41.0 

48.1 

83.9 

41.0 

47J» 

83.9 

40.4 

48.9 

83.A 

414 

San 
Rlees. 


'■»     ^ '>T     T* 


'I      1 1  ■  I  ■ 


'h.  m. 
7    16 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


18 
30 
33 
38 
35 
37 


Sun 
SeU. 


h.  m. 


4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 


13 

11 
10 
8 
7 
5 
4 


Moon 

Rues. 


Koen 
Seta. 


h.  m. 

6  48 

8  18 

9  33 

10  38 

11  35 
a  59 

Oa33 


h.  m. 


8 

4 


19 
0 


4  56 

6  4 

7  34 

8  47 
10  8 


Moon's 
Age. 


Days. 
39 

• 
1 
3 
3 

4 
5 


Clock 
after 
Sun. 


n.  s. 

15  86 

15  37 

16  17 
15  7 
14  55 
14  43 
14  30 


Tear. 


817 
&18 
819 
830 
331' 
833 
333 


From  obserratfeiOns  taken  near  London  dodng  foity-ihne 
88.9». 


J<BWS>  tha  aTBrage  <lay  temperature  «t  the  weak  is  48.7<';  and  Its  night 


OVERCROPPING. 

MALL    fruit,  poor   in  colour,  deficient   ia 
flavour,  often  failing  to  come  to  full  maturity ; 
barrennees,  debility,  premature  decay.    Such 
are  some  of  the  lamentable  results  of  over- 
cropping Grape  Vines  and  fruit  trees — ^results 
so  patent,  evils   so  deplorable,  but  all   of 
which  might  be  avoided  by  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  prudence  and  forbearance.    We  are  all 
too  prone  to  take  things  for  granted.    Inquiry 
into  cause  and  effect  is  not  half  frequent  or  persistent 
enough,  and  yet  it  is  manifest  that  without  such 
inquiry  our  work  and  its  results  must  inevitably  be 
beset  by  a  most  unpleasant  uncertainty. 

When  young  fruit  is  thickly  set  upon  a  Peach  tree  no 
doubt  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of  resolution  to  remove 
two-thirds  of  it ;  when  a  Grape  Vine  has  a  couple  of  shoots 
on  the  same  spur,  each  with  a  ^oung  bunch  of  fruit  extra- 
ordinary in  size  and  promise,  it  seems  a  positive  shame  to 
cut  off  one  of  them,  and  yet  in  both  cases  neglecting  to  cut 
off  and  thin  is  running  counter  to  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  and  the  stern  teaching  of  experience.  We  ma^  go 
further  and  assert  that  it  is  positive  folly  ;  so  also  is  an 
overcrop  of  branches  —  crowded  growth  inducing  disease, 
sterility,  and  under-sized  fruit.  Depend  upon  it  enough 
space  for  a  free  admission  of  air  and  sunshine  among 
branch,  foliage,  and  fruit  none  of  us  can  afford  to  despise. 

To  probe  the  evil  more  deeply,  and  by  way  of  example, 
let  us  take  the  common  case  of  a  Peach  tree  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion  from  overcropping,  or  rather  half  a  dozen  trees, 
for  it  does  not  affect  every  tree  to  the  same  extent.  Some, 
though  barkbound  and  weakly,  may  yet  present  an  appearance 
of  tolerable  health,  and  display  a  tendency  to  fiprow  and 
bear  fruit ;  others  have  a  sparse  dothing  oi  small  foliage, 
but  make  no  appreciable  growth  ;  others  have  sickly  foliage 
and  many  deaa  branches,  and  are  evidently  hastening  to 
premature  decay.  Now,  at  various  times  I  have  had  to 
treat  many  sudi  trees,  and  have  invariably  found  them 
easily  cured,  if  the  branches  are  sound,  by  cutting  away  the 
entire  head  of  the  tree  to  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  its 
base,  renovating  and  draining  the  boraer  if  necessary: 
thereby  inducing  a  young  growth  of  such  vigour  as  to  reach 
the  top  of  an  ordinary  garden  wall  in  three  years,  so  that 
in  four  years  it  is  again  a  full-sized  tree  in  full  bearing. 
Great  as  is  the  vitality  of  a  Peach  tree  it  is  wrong  to  tax  it 
so  severelv,  and  while  showing  the  remedy  for  debility  one 
must  deplore  and  condemn  the  bad  tr^tment  that  has 
caused  it. 

The  nature  of  a  Grape  Vine  is  much  more  elastic.  How 
an  exhausted  Vine  may  be  brought  into  a  robust  and  fertile 
condition  in  a  year  or  two  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  pruning 
knife  among  its  branches  and  a  fresh  supply  of  nch  sou 
for  its  roots  has  repeatedly  be«i  shown  m  these  pages. 
Let  me  add  a  word  of  caution  about  Vines  in  pots,  wmch 
now  have  such  an  important  part  in  early  forcing  that  a 
blunder  proves  costly  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
Never  attempt  overcropping  Vines  in  pots.  From  four  to 
six  good  bunches  should  be  the  maximum  number ;  if  you 
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attempt  to  ripen  more  the  fruit  will  certainly  be  under- 
sized, and  most  likely  shankinjg  will  attack  the  bunches 
with  more  or  less  severity.  I  learnt  this  to  my  cost  a  good 
many  years  ago  when  trying  to  ripen  from  eight  to  twelve 
bunches  on  some  very  strong  canes.  '^  You  will  never  do 
it,"  said  an  experienced  old  Gi>ape- grower.  "  At  any  rate 
I'll  try  hard,''  said  I.  But  despite  all  my  efforts,  shanking 
attacked  them  so  badly  that  hardly  any  of  the  bunches 
were  presentable.  The  lesson  was  a  severe  one,  and  withal 
most  useful  in  carrying  conviction  to  my  mind  that  over- 
cropping was  a  cause  of  shanking,  and  might  be  expected 
to  induee  it  also  in  Vines  established  in  a  border. — Edwabd 

LUCKHDRST. 


ROSE  CULTURE. 


The  season  is  now  at  hand  for  transplanting  Rose  trees, 
Mid  a  few  practical  remarks  may  prove  useful  to  amateurs 
and  others.  He  who  desires  to  form  or  extend  k  Rose 
garden  must  now  make  his  arrangements  for  planting.  In 
the  case  of  forming  a  new  rosery  the  first  question  is,  Where 
shall  we  find  the  best  situation?  The  Rose  must  have 
a  free  circulation  of  air ;  it  must  be  both  exposed  and 
sheltered,  and  have  both  sunshine  and  shade.  The  eentre 
of  the  rosery  must  be  open  and  surrounded  by  a  protecting 
screen,  so  arranged  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  trees  will 
have  Ihe  benefit  of  the  sun  during  the  fore  part  of  the  day. 
This  can  be  effected  by  extending  the  garden  from  north  to 
south,  thus  making  it  of  an  obk>ng  or  semicircular  form. 
The  northern  fence  must  be  tall  and  dense;  the  western 
should  be  tall,  but  not  necessarily  so  dense  as  the  northern  ; 
the  eastern  such  as  will  check  cold  cutting  winds,  but  not 
one  ray  of  sunshine  ;  the  southern  end  requires  some  slifi^ht 
screen,  such  as  a  low  bank,  to  break  off  rough  winds  which 
occasionally  blow  from  that  quarter.  The  surrounding 
screen  should  be  masses  of  evergreens,  such  as  Rhododen- 
drons, Hollies,  Yews,  Berberries,  &c. 

We  will  now  speak  about  soil.    Roses  may  be  grown  in 
almost  any  ordinary   garden  soil   if    they  have  such  a 
position  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  An  inferior  cul* 
tivator,  whether  his  inferiority  is  caused  by  want  of  know- 
ledge or  want  of  industry,  is  always  snarling  at  his  soil. 
Should  the  ground  selected  for  the  rosery  be  a  cold  adhesive 
clay  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  drain  it  well  4  feet  deep, 
with  a  good  fall.     When  water  stagnates  around  the  roota 
of  plants  they  cannot  receive  the  air  and  warmth  which 
are  alike  essential  to  their  health.    Trench  the  ground  and 
make  it  as  porous  and  friable  as  possible.     Burnt  clay^ 
lime,  or  vegetable  matter  will  considerably  alter  its  texture 
and  improve  its  quality.     We  have  found  burnt  clay  to  be 
the  most  advantageous.     The  application  of  burnt  clay 
renders  the  soil  less  compact,  less  tenacious,  and  less  retentive 
of  moisture.    On  the  other  hand,  a  light  porous  loam  can  be 
improved  by  intermixing  stronger  and  more  tenacious  soil 
after  the  ground  is  drained.    Then  comes  the  manure. 
Farmyard  manure  should  be  employed  very  liberally.    Tlie 
de^pee  of  decomposition  to  which  farmyard  manure  should 
amve  before  it  oan  be  deemed  a  profitable  manure  greatly 
depends  on  the  nature  or  texture  cit  the  soil.    Heavy  clayey 
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soils  may  reoeire  less  decomposed  manure  than  more  pnl?eiised 
83ilB  womid  require. 

Planting  should  be  brought  to  a  close  bj  the  end  of  No- 
Tcmber  if  possible.  When  planting,  all  tap  roots  should  be 
lemored  and  anj  roots  of  ffreat  length  shortened.  Boses  are 
frequently  planted  much  deeper  than  is  necessaiy,  in  many 
cases  to  sare  the  trouble  of  staking.  They  should  be  planted 
just  deep  enough  to  be  finn  in  the  soil.  After  planting  corer 
tJie  surface  oyer  with  a  stratum  of  manure,  both  as  a  protection 
and  also  to  feed  the  roots.  In  the  case  of  established  plants  the 
season  when  manure  is  applied  is  an  important  circumstance. 
For  instance,  in  spring  and  summer  the  object  is  to  produce 
an  immediate  effect ;  therefore  the  manure  should  be  more 
completely  decomposed  than  is  otherwise  necessary  when  laid 
on  in  the  autumn.  Liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard  is  rery 
beneficial,  but  let  the  reader  remember  the  true  rule  of  appli- 
cation— viz.,  weak  and  often.  We  always  give  two  applications 
of  liquid  manure  during  the  winter — in  December  and  January. 
Bones  are  largely  used  by  some  cultirators,  and  we  hare  a  rery 
high  admiration  of  the  bone  as  a  manure.  Nerertheless  bones 
are  not  the  manure  for  Boses,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
guano ;  its  influence  is  quickly  evident  in  size  and  brightness  of 
foliage,  but  the  flowers,  so  &r  as  our  experiments  show,  derive 
no  advantage,  and  even  on  the  leaf  the  effect  is  transitory. 
After  carei[nl  experiments  with  various  manures  we  have  found 
nothing  so  effectual  as  farmyard  manure,  which  is  the  best  for 
the  Bose's  health  and  beauty. 

We  now  commence  shortening  by  one-fourth  the  longest 
shoots  of  our  established  plants,  thus  preventing  the  rough 
winds  from  loosening  the  hold  which  the  trees  have  upon  the 
soil.  These  cuttings  are  inserted  in  a  sheltered  place  and 
protected  by  handglasses :  most  of  them  will  be  rooted  by 
April,  when  they  are  potted  and  gradually  hardened  off,  and 
planted  out  in  May.  March  is  the  month  of  our  final  pruning, 
except  Noisettes  and  Teas,  which  are  left  until  April.  As 
there  are  many  who  fail  to  grow  the  Marshal  Niel  Boss  well, 
I  may  here  add  for  their  interest  that  the  old  Gloire  de  Dijon 
is  the  best  stock  on  which  to  bud  it  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  and  the  Banksian  Bose  is  a  most  genial  stock  for  the 
Mar6chal ;  and  if  any  of  my  readers  are  the  happy  proprietors 
of  the  former  under  glass,  by  all  means  bud  the  latter  upon  it. 
As  the  Mar^chal  is  not  perfectly  hardy  it  requires  to  be  well 
protected  at  the  roots  by  manure  in  the  winter,  and  even  the 
upper  growths  must  be  screened  if  the  weather  be  very  severe. 
In  prererence  to  drawing  out  a  list  of  the  best  Boses  (as  lists  of 
good  Boses  appear  in  oar  Journal  frequently)  I  wiU  endeavovr 
to  point  out  tne  properties  that  a  perfect  Bose  must  possess* 
Firsts  beauty  of  form — petals  abundant  and  of  good  substance, 
regularly  and  gracefully  disposed  within  a  circular  symmetrical 
outline;  secondly,  beauty  of  colour — ^brilliancy,  purity,  and 
endurance.— John  Lloyd  Jones. 


FBUIT  TBEES  IN  PEBFOBATED  POTS. 

In  a  notice  of  the  nurseries  at  Sawbridgeworth  published 
on  pp.  433-4,  voL  xxxvi.,  reference  is  made  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Bivers* 
mode  of  growing  Pear  and  Peach  trees  in  perforated  pots. 
The  trees  were  then  laden  with  blossom ;  they  have  since  per- 
fected their  fruit,  and  the  weight  and  value  of  the  crops  prove 
the  ntil  usefulness  of  the  system  of  culture  in  question. 

The  principle  on  which  this  mode  of  culture  is  founded  is 
that  fruit  trees  produce  two  distinct  phases  of  growth  under 
ground  as  well  as  above  it,  the  one  being  annual,  the  other 
permanent.  Above  ground  the  foliage  is  the  annual  portion 
of  the  trees  ;  and  corresponding  to  the  growth  of  the  leaves  on 
the  stems  are  masses  of  small  fibres  produced  by  the  roots. 
These  leaves  and  fibres  are  produced  and  perish  contempo- 
raneously— the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  They  have 
done  their  work  in  the  autumn  of  supporting  the  crop  and 
increasing  the  size  and  number  of  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
hence  decay.  With  the  production  of  fresh  leaves  new  fibrous 
roots  are  formed  to  maintain  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  trees. 
These  roots,  being  only  wanted  in  summer,  are  by  this  system 
of  culture  removed  in  the  autumn,  and  masses  of  new  roots  are 
encouraged  and  new  feeding  groond  provided  to  supply  them 
with  sustenance  so  that  it  can  be  readily  and  profitably  appro- 
priated. All  gardeners  know  the  benefit  of  top-dressings — ^that 
is,  adding  fresh  food  to  the  surface  of  the  pots  in  which  fruit 
trees  sre  grown ;  but  no  system  of  top-drening  can  equal  Mr. 
Bivers'  latest  mode  of  supporting  the  trees,  at  the  same  time 
Bavin?  R  zTf^nt  nTnonnt  of  labour  which  must  be  expended  in 
watering  when  the  pots  are  exposed  to  the  air. 


Pear  trees  only  about  3  feet  high  in  8  and  10-inch  pots  ai« 
some  of  them  bearing  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  fruits,  hi 
exodling  in  size  and  quality  those  produced  by  trees  in  the 
Open.  In  fact  few  trees  that  could  not  be  protected  in  the 
spring  have  produced  any  fruit  at  all,  ana  most  of  what 
little  there  is,  is  cracked  and  nearly  worthless.  Hie  pot  trees 
are  easily  protected,  either  by  being  placed  under  glass,  or  bud 
down  closely  together  and  covered  with  mats  during  severe 
weather.  This  past^  the  pots  are  plunged  in  good  soil,  of 
which  new  roots  issuing  from  the  perforations  taxe  possession, 
deriving  support  for  the  swelling  crop.  Such  trees  by  the  sides 
of  walks  are  both  ornamental  and  useful,  and  are  certainlj 
not  difficult  to  grow  nor  need  more  time  expending  on  them 
tiian  is  requisite  in  growing  Chrysanthemums. 

Bat  perhaps  the  advantages  of  the  system  are  more  strikiDgly 
exemplified  by  a  number  of  Peach  trees  grown  in  a  very  light 
unheated  span-roofed  house.  In  this  house  is  a  central  path 
and  two  siae  borders  wide  enough  for  two  rows  of  trees  in  each. 
These  trees  in  10-inch  pots  have  prodnoed  from  three  to  fire 
dozen  Peaches  each  <^  the  first  quality.  The  fruit  being 
gathered  and  the  leaves  changing,  the  roots  issuing  from  the 
sides  of  the  pots  are  of  no  further  use,  and  were  being  cut  off 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  a  few  days  ago  and  the  pots  replanged 
in  the  borders,  which  were  enriched  with  fresh  soil  and  maniire 
for  their  reception.  No  one  seeing  the  pots  lifted  out  of  their 
summer  quarters  could  fail  being  astonished  at  the  dense  mop- 
like  masses  of  fibrous  roots  attached  to  them.  The  greater 
portion  of  these,  like  the  leaves,  being  annual,  were  shrireUing, 
and  the  whole  were  cut  off  within  about  2  inches  of  the  pots. 
There  were  five  times  more  feeding  roots  outside  the  pots  than 
could  possibly  have  been  produced  in  them ;  and  the  trees 
told  how  well  they  had  done  their  work — short,  hard,  healfiij 
growths  and  prominent  buds  ready  for  producing  fnll  crops  of 
fruit  another  year.  It  is  impossible  that  anyamount  of  top- 
dressing  and  liqaid  manure  (the  pots  being  exposed)  coold 
have  produced  such  crops  as  have  been  gathered  from  these 
trees  and  left  the  trees  in  such  splendia  condition  as  they 
now  are. 

The  mode  of  culture  described  is  not  an  erperiment  merely : 
the  system  has  been  practised  sufficiently  long  to  prove  its 
value.  The  result  is  that  Mr.  Kivers  is  satisfied  that  by  no 
other  means,  not  even  by  having  trees  planted  out  and  trained 
on  trellises,  could  the  small  house  refened  to  have  been  made 
to  yield  so  many  Peaches ,-  and  further,  had  the  house  teen 
trellised  two  trees  would  have  filled  it,  yielding  a  feast  of  froit, 
but  necessarily  a  short  one,  whereas  by  the  present  system  of 
having  a  number  of  trees  and  varieties  a  long  succession  of 
fruit  is  ensured.  The  perforations  in  the  pots  are  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  simplicity  and  success  of  the  plan  merit 
record. 

A  word  on  some  other  features  of  the  nursery.  The  crop  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  generally  has  been  a  great  one.  Up- 
wards of  a  thousand  dozens  of  fitiit  have  been  sold,  all  grown 
under  glass ;  some  houses  having  a  row  of  hot-water  pipes 
round  &em — by  fitf  the  preferable  plan,  and  some  being  un- 
heated. Trees  of  all  kmds  in  pots — ^there  are  thousands  of 
them — are  being  packed  for  transit ;  also  Vines,  of  which  the 
demand  yet  almost  exceeds  the  supplv,  large  as  it  is.  Grown 
on  hot-water  pipes,  the  canes  are  hard  as  oak  and  strong. 
Trees  in  the  nursery  are  beautiful  in  their  bright  autamnal 
tints — good  proof  that  the  wood  is  maturing  well.  Plums  Early 
Bivers  and  Prince  Englebert  especially  have  produced  fim 
crops,  the  plantation  of  the  latter  having  yielded  three  hundred 
bushels.  A  new  late  Plum,  Grand  Duke,  is  lOcely  to  prove  a 
grand  acquisition.  It  is  large  in  size,  rich  in  quality,  and 
hangs  until  November.  The  wood  is  like  that  of  the  Diamond, 
but  the  leaves  are  rather  longer ;  it  is  an  excellent  grower  and 
forms  handsome  pyramids.  It  is  a  seedling  from  Aotomn 
Compdte.  The  new  Pear  Dr.  Hogg  is  by  far  uie  richest  Pear 
now  in  season,  and  there  are  other  seedlings  of  great  promise 
approaching  the  ripening  stage. 

The  crop  of  Grapes  on  some  of  the  Vines  in  the  pennanent 
house,  a  low  plain  structure,  is  extraordinary,  yet  the  wood  is 
ripening  well.  Lady  Downe*s  is  bearing  unusually  fine  bunches 
and  berries  and  nearly  black.  Gros  Colman  has  noble  berries 
Alicante  has  a  mass  of  fruit  Madresfield  Court  and  Pr. 
Hogg  very  good.  Black  Hamburgh  fine,  mostly  cut  But  the 
finest  in  appearance  of  all  the  black  Grapes  is  Gros  Haroc ; 
berries  large,  bluntly  oval,  and  thickly  covered  with  purplish 
black  bloom.  Some  of  the  Muscats  have  shanked,  and  many 
Pears  in  the  open  have  cracked.  But  I  am  now  approaching 
perplexing  and  debatable  subjects  on  which  volumes  mve  Ijeen 
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written  to  snch  little  effect  that  it  requires  some  temerity  to 
write  more  ;  still,  belieying  that  the  snbjects  are  not  wholly  ex- 
hausted, I  may  Tentme  to  return  to  them  another  day. — J.  W. 


NOTES  ON  USEFUL  STOVE-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Pancbathjms. — Like  the  Eacharis  these  are  bulbous  plants, 
comprising  many  species  and  varieties  of  great  beauty,  and 
are  natires  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  They  require  a 
rather  high  temperature,  moist  and  shady  position,  to  grow  them 
well,  say  a  stove  heat  of  70^  in  summer  and  G(f  in  winter 
aboold  be  the  minimum.  They  can  be  flowered  twice  a  year, 
at  least  a  few  of  the  species,  such  as  P.  fragrans,  P.  zeylani- 
cam,  and  P.  rotatum ;  but  if  large  specimens  are  to  be  obtained 
in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  they  should  only  be  allowed  to 
flower  once  a  year,  and  that  at  their  natural  period,  which  is 
July  or  August  Toung  plants  should  be  pushed  on  by  re- 
peated shifting  as  soon  as  Uiey  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  when 
the  specimens  are  as  large  as  required  they  should  only  receive 
a  shirt  every  lour  years.  Our  hueest  specimens  are  in  18-inch 
pots ;  in  these  they  were  placed  five  years  ago,  and  last  July 
each  threw  up  eleven  scapes,  with  from  eight  to  ten  flowers  on 
each.  The  soil  used  is  two  parts  fibry  loam,  one  part  charcoal, 
and  one  part  silver  sand  and  sheep  droppings.  The  loam  is 
broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  pigeon's  eggs,  the  char- 
coal the  same ;  when  all  has  been  turned  two  or  three  times 
it  should  then  be  run  through  a  half-inch  riddle,  and  what 
lemains  in  the  riddle  put  in  the  pots.  In  potting,  the  soil 
aboold  be  rammed  veiy  firmly.  In  the  stove  they  should  be 
doR  to  the  glass  where  there  is  plenty  of  light,  but  shaded 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  they  should  receive  a 
hoantiftil  supply  ot  water  in  the  summer  time,  both  from  the 
watering-can  and  syringe.  Even  during  the  winter  the 
syringe  must  be  more  freely  employed  than  for  most  stove 
plants^  particularly  so  if  the  stove  in  which  they  are  placed  is 
not  foroished  with  vapour  appliances.  They  are  benefited  by 
being  turned  into  a  cool  conservatory  when  in  flower,  and 
aapplied  with  a  little  stimulant ;  it  prolongs  their  flowering 
season,  and  also  imparts  a  much  finer  waxy  appearance  to  the 
flowers — ^moreover,  they  last  much  longer  in  a  cut  state  when 
snbjected  to  this  treatment  previous. 

UBCKOLDTA  AUBBA  PENDULA.~This  is  a  plant  both  useful 
and  beautiful,  but  not  generally  met  with.  It  produces  its 
flowen  on  scapes,  from  the  top  of  which  they  hang  in  a  very 
graceful  manner,  so  that  each  can  be  removed  as  it  opeos  to  be 
need  for  bouquets  or  glasses  in  rooms,  so  that  each  scape  pro- 
duces a  supply  of  newly  opened  flowen  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  colour  is  also  an  uncommon  one,  being  a  mixture  of 
green  and  yellow ;  it  contrasts  with  most  colours,  and  the  flowers 
last  well  when  cut.  As  FJ[snts  in  pots  thev  are  highly  decora- 
tive for  rooms  or  halls;  They  are  a  little  shy  to  cultivate.  TVe 
have  seen  them  kept  in  a  greenhouse  all  the  year  round  with 
considerable  success,  but  we  keep  ours  in  the  stove  in  company 
with  the  Pancratiums  and  Eucharises.  Diminish  the  supply  of 
water  to  a  greater  extent  than  for  most  stove-floweriug  oulbs ; 
in  fact,  I  have  found  Aurea  to  flower  better  when  completely 
dried  off  like  Amaryllises.  The  soil  used  for  potting  them 
should  be  lumpy,  say  one  half  fibiy  turf,  and  the  other  half 
charcoal,  sheep  droppings  or  cow  manure,  and  plenty  of  sand, 
and  potted  veiy  firmly  in  well-dnuned  pots.  They  like  plenty 
of  light,  but  no  direct  sunshine.  Their  time  of  flowering 
depends  on  their  treatment.  They  are  flowering  here  at 
present,  and  have  been  for  nearly  a  month  back,  a  tmie  when 
other  flowers  are  not  plentiful,  which  makes  them  more  useful 
and  appreciated. — H.  Elliott,  New  Heys, 


Obapks  Without  Fibe  Hkat.— In  a  former  situation  we 
had  a  vineiy  containing  the  following  varieties,  which  were 
all  started  into  growth,  and  the  fruit  ripened  without  the  aid 
of  fire  heat : — Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mrs.  Pince,  Golden 
Champion,  and  Qros  Golman,  the  bunches  being  large,  and 
the  bcories  very  fine,  especially  the  two  latter  varieties.  The 
berries  of  Ores  Colman  were  veiy  laige,  but  coloured  rather 
badly,  and  were  rather  given  to  shanking.  All  the  others 
coloured  well,  and  the  buries  were  everySiing  that  could  be 
desired.  I  do  not  say  they  would  have  coloured  and  ripened 
without  fire  heat  in  a  season  like  the  present,  which  has  been 
most  disastrous  for  gardeners ;  but  in  an  ordinary  season  I 
firmly  believe  Grapes  can  with  good  management  be  started 
into  growth,  and  ripened  too,  without  the  aid  of  flre  heat,  as  I 
have  proved  by  experience.    By  keeping  the  house  doee,  and 


only  admitting  air  on  veiy  favourable  occasions  at  starting, 
anyone  may  grow  good  Grapes  without  the  aid  of  flres. 
— F.  H.  Fboud. 


THE  ROSE  ELECTION. 


I  AM  obliged  to  think  that  Mr.  BUwanger  has,  in  his  i^ply 
to  my  query  as  to  the  garden  varieties,  purposely  omitted  Tea 
Roses.  This  is  the  more  strange,  as  it  will  oe  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  your  readers  that  the  Tea  dement  in  the  newer  varieties 
was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  same  character  in  the  English  list ; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  voters  here,  I  did  not  feel  justified  in 
suggesting  that  there  was  a  misunderstanding.  Mr.  EUwanger 
has  prefs^ed  his  list  by  suggestions  in  a  paper  entitled  *'Tne 
Best  Hazdy  Boses  for  Greneral  Cultivation  and  How  to  Grow 
Them  '*  as  to  site,  treatment,  pruning,  &c.  In  treating  of  the 
qualifications  for  a  perfect  Bose  he  remarks  that  for  "  general 
cultivation  they  should  excel  in  the  following  particulars  and 
in  the  order  named — First,  beauty  of  colour,  as  that  which  first 
attracts  ns  to  the  Bose  ;  secondly,  form ;  thirdly,  fragrance  ; 
fourthly,  profusion  and  continuity  of  bloom  ;  and  lastly,  vigour 
and  healthfulness  of  growth."  I  am  not  so  certain  that  all  of 
ns  wonkl  a|^fee  to  the  order  of  merit  here.  Mr.  BUwanger  then 
C^ves  the  highest  possible  marks  to  be  attained  for  these  points 
—vis.,  24,  22,  20,  18,  16 ;  total,  100.  Every  one  is  perfectly 
justified  in  having  their  own  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  certain 
points,  which  lead  us  to  form  opinions  as  to  relative  merits  in 
oifEerent  specimens,  and  in  differing  from  Mr.  EUwanger  I 
do  not  wish  to  place  my  ideas  against  his ;  but  had  I  to  place 
his  five  characteristics  I  should  place  them  thus  for  garden 
varieties — Firstly,  colour :  secondly,  profusion  and  continnity 
of  bloom,  and  as  a  sort  of  rider  to  Uiese  two  points  I  should 
add  variety  of  bloom.  This  is  a  characteristic  which  it  seema 
to  me  has  been  somewhat  overlooked  in  the  garden  election. 
Then  I  am  disposed  to  place  his  fifth  point  third,  for  it  is  in  a 
garden  variety  a  characteristic  of  marked  importance.  Fourihly, 
form  would  take  my  affection ;  and  last  to  myself  wonld  be 
his  third— fragrance.  In  the  paper  aUuded  to  Mr.  EUwanger 
mentions  that  "  a  list  of  this  kind  would  not  be  complete 
without  mention  of  some  summer  Boses.  Though  blossoming 
only  once  a  year,  some  of  them,  notably  the  Mosses,  are  so 
beautiful  as  to  be  essential  to  a  Bose  garden  of  any  sise  or 
pretension."  The  list  of  the  thirty  varieties  is  then  given,  with 
the  number  of  the  points  given  for  each  of  the  five  qualities 
noted  above.  Thus,  Alfred  Colomb  heads  the  list,  being 
marked  the  highest  possible  for  colour  and  form — ^vis.,  24  and 
22 ;  fragrance,  19  ;  blooming  qualities,  16 ;  vigour,  18  ;  or  a 
total  of  ninety-two  marks  out  of  a  possible  hundred.  After 
tW  table  comes  a  short  notice  of  each  of  the  Boses,  and  I  am 
struck  by  the  note  to  La  France—'*  the  sweetest  of  aU  Boses ; 
if  compiled  to  choose  one  variety  this  should  be  ours."  Here 
certainly  it  would  appear  to  be  preferred  to  Gloire  de  Dijon. 
I  now  place  the  two  lists  side  by  side,  premising  that  Mr. 
EUwanger's  list  is  in  order  of  merit  tested  by  the  points  allotted 
to  the  several  characteristics  named. 


Blection  List. 

1.  L«  France 

S.  Ololre  de  Dijon 

8.  John  Hopper 

4.  Dnke  of  Sdlnburgh 

5.  Jules  Margottin 

S.  SouTonir  de  la  MalBudson 

7.  Baronne  de  Bothschild 

8.  Cbesbnnt  Hybrid 

9.  GMntod  Jaoqneminoi 

10.  Dapuy  Jamain 

11.  S^natenr  Vaisse 
IS.  Alfred  Colomb 

IS.  ICarqalae  de  Castellane 

14.  Madame  Victor  Yerdier 

15.  Marie  Baomann 
IS.  Charles  Lefebvie 

17.  Bonle  de  Nelge 

18.  Ferdinand  de  Leseeps 

19.  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 

50.  Fisber  Holmes 

51.  Mazie  Finger 
SS.  Gtiine  Forestier 
93.  Beauty  of  Waltham 

54.  Marie  Van  Hontte 

55.  Abel  Grand 
SS.  Martchal  Niel 

57.  Anna  Alexieff 

58.  Marie  Bady 

59.  Dr.  Andry 

80.  Boayenir  d'un  Ami 


Mr.  EUwangei'i  Urt. 

1.  AUnd  Colomb 

8.  Mar  e  Banmann 

8.  John  Hopper 

4.  Madame  Victor  Verdier 

8.  Qte^ral  Jacqueminot 

6.  Comtease  C.  de  Ghabrillant 

7.  Francois  Michelon 

8.  La  France 

9.  Charles  LefsbTie 

10.  Marguerite  de  Bt.  Amend 

11.  Louis  Van  Hontte 

15.  Jules  Margottin  (Climbing) 
18.  Anna  de  Diesbach 

14.  Paul  Neyron 
18.  Baron  PreToet 

16.  Marie  Bady 

17.  Madame  BoU 

18.  Caroline  de  Sansal 

19.  Baronne  de  Bothechfld 
90.  Marquise  de  Castellane 

SI.  Coquette  des  Blanches,  HJr. 
SS.  Coquette  des  Alps,  H  JT. 
S8.  Blanchefleur,  Provence 

54.  Eugene  Verdier 

S8.  General  Washington 

55.  ProUflc  Moss 

57.  Cheshunt  Hybrid 

58.  Cristata,  Moss 

59.  Appolllne,  B. 
80.  Hecmosa,B. 


These  two  lists  are  interesting  as  comparisons ;  donbtless  the 
variations  ot  soil  and  climate  nave  a  marked  inflnenoe  on  the 
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seieotioiM.  Borne  Boaes  in  Mr.  Sllwanger's  list  I  hAre  never  been 
able  to  indace  to  open  respectably,  notably  General  Waehing- 
ton.  It  is  somewhat  singolar  that  John  HopTOr  occupies  the 
third  place  in  each  list,  whilst  the  Hybrid  Perpetnals  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  and  Dupuy-Jamain  do  not  get  into  the  thirty 
in  Mr.  BUWsnger's  list,  although  both  holding  forward  positions 
in  Hie  eiectioii  list ;  and  the  same  reniark  applies  to  the  charm- 
ing antnnm  bloomer  SouTenir  de  la  Malmaison. 

Thonkiiig  all  who  have  assisted,  and  trusting  the  coming 
winter  will  deal  kindly  with  our  Boses,  I  conclude  the  elections 
oi  tUs  ywr.— JOSBFH  HiKTOir,  Warmiiater. 


VERY  LATE  PLUMS. 


WftEV  the  wtiter  entered  business  nearly  twenty-fire  years 
atroifae  only  leprssentatiTes  of  late  Plums  in  general  cultivation 
wm  Ooe's  Late  Red  and  tiie  Imp^ratrzce.  In  no  branch  of 
Imrttonltueliave  more  rapid  strides  been  made  than  with  the 
BlOB.  Oar  great  fruitist  Thomas  Bivers,  by  raising  the  Early 
PvtdifiCv  started  the  season  for  Plums  in  the  end  of  July  (20th 
t*  -^th  here),  aand  on  the  1st  of  lYovember  I  gathered  fruit  of 
fonr  really  fine  varieties  of  late  Plums— viz.,  Wyedale,  a  dark 
i^  of  middle  ^se,  oval  shape,  whkh  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
llddas  cooking  Plums ;  very  hardy  growth,  Lafayette,  a 
IttBsions  Gage-like  Plum  of  a  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour  :  good 
mwer  and  bearer.  Belle  de  Septembre,  a  fine  bright  red 
Hum  ;  a  Strang  grower,  and  likely  to  bear  well  when  the  trees 
aM  old.  The  acid  flavour  of  this  is  like  the  Diamond,  and 
tfeMgh  not  so  rieh  as  the  others  will  be  useful  in  tarts,  See. 
FtttfliUy,  as  Bivers'  Prolific  opened  the  season,  so  that  recent 
ae<|ttisiti(]n  Bivers'  Grand  Duke  fitly  closes  it.  This  ia  a  coming 
Pltun ;  it  is  of  a  blue  Gage  appearance,  large,  very  sweet,  and 
rieidy  flavoured.  AU  these  late  Plums  are  suitable  for  dessert 
•eacept  Wyedale,  and,  to  use  a  very  forcible  expression,  do  not 
"taste  of  the  tree,"  as  many  late  fruits  do,  but  really  partake 
mor&  otf  the  nature  of  a  sweetmeat. 

For  my  own  pc^rt  I  really  wOnder  people  take  the  trouble  to 
raise  and  bring  out  good  new  varieties  of  fruits,  because  it  is 
s»  difficult  for  growers  to  induee  planters  to  adopt  them.  One 
wwild  almost  tibink  that  an  Orleans,  a  Green  Gage,  a  Magnum 
Bonmn  and  an  Egg  Plum  were  the  only  varieties  worth  grow- 
ing ;  and  my  object  in  writing  these  few  lines  is  to  induce 
pAaifters  to  try  these  valuable  additions  to  the  series  of  Plums 
lMith  on  walls  and  in  the  open— one  of  our  most  useful  &uit8*~ 
and'  all  the  varieties  named  are  later  than  Damsons. — Gbobgb 
BumrAaDs  Matdttone. 


THE  NOETH  ASPECTS  OF  WALLS. 

HOSTH  aspects  are  generally  considered  nearly  useless  so  far 
as  fruit  trees  are  ooneemed.  We  generally  find  them  very 
iodifferently  covered,  as  if  the  trees  were  not  worthy  of  atten- 
tfert.  ThiasesBon  ai^d  for  sereral  years  we  have  gathered  our 
finest  and  most  abundant  crop  of  Morello  Cherries  &om  a  north 
wall.  Some  of  our  lai^est  Pears  this  season  are  on  a  similar 
aspect.  Lord  Sufiield  Apple  seldom  fails  to  bear  a  good  crop  on 
this  aspect.  Gooseberries  succeed  capitally,  also  Bed  and 
White  Currants.  We  have  some  fruit  of  the  latter  hanging 
now  (October  2dth)  as  fresh  as  in  July,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
with  a  little  extra  attention  we  could  gather  good  Currants  to 
the  middle  of  November. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration  I  would  certeinly  advise 
all  who  have  hitherto  neglected  their  north  walls  to  plant  some 
trees  this  winter  and  give  it  a  fair  trial.  In  most  cases  the 
sun  does  not  shine  much  on  north  walls,  consequently  the  soil 
at  the  base  of  them  is  always  inclined  to  be  damp,  and  this 
combined  with  a  naturally  wet  soil  or  subsoil  is  the  reverse  of 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  fruit  trees.  This  can  generally, 
however,  easily  be  rectified  by  placing  a  good  quantify  of 
drainage  under  the  trees  and  raising  the  border  well  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground. 

If  the  trees-^  are  to  be  planted  against  a  north  aspect  it 
would  take  much  time  to  renew  all  the  borders,  and  instead 
of  doing  so  teke  out  the  soil  in  several  places,  forming  holes 
6  feet  wide,  6  feet  long,  and  3  feet  deep.  In  the  bottom  of 
these  holes  place  to  the  depth  of  20  inches  rough  stones,  ashes, 
or  anything  that  will  act  as  drainage.  On  this  a  foot  depth  of 
soil  may  be  placed  ;  plant  the  trees  above  this  and  cover  the 
roots  over  with  more  soil,  leaving  the  mound  when  planted 
i^ut  2  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  oorder.  When  Gooseberries 
or  Currants  arc  to  be  planted  less  preparation  will  be  necessary, 
But  a  little  labour  spent  iij  this  way  at  first  is  generally  thd 


cheapest  plan  in  the  end.  Standard  Gooseberries,  Cnmnfs, 
and  Baspberries  also  succeed  in  a  north  border,  and  when 
the  wall  is  well  covei^  with  Cherries,  &c.,  and  &e  border 
stocked  with  such  bushes  it  is  both  profitable  and  pleasing.— 
A  Ktmbsb  Gabdbnkb. 


FBENCH  NOTES.— No.  4. 


PAItlS. 

I  Dd  not  know  a  more  pleasant  month  to  be  in  Paris  than 
September.  The  days  are  generally  fine,  the  temperature  not  too 
high,  the  parks  and  gardens  are  in  their  beauty,  the  trees  on  the 
boulevards  have  not  shed  their  leaves,  and  the  outdoot  life,  so 
dear  to  the  Parisians,  is  in  its  full  swing.  There  is  one  dnm- 
back — Paris  is  not  there  :  it  is  not  the  season.  The  upper  tett 
are  in  viUaguatura,  either  displaying  themselves  in  fncy 
costumes  at  TrouviUe  or  some  other  watering  place,  or  else  at 
their  chftteaux,  and  so  the  dashing  equipages  which  make  tte 
Champs  Elys^s  and  the  Bois  so  gay  by  day  and  brilliaot  at 
night  are  wanting.  But  with  this  exception  there  is  no  month 
I  would  rather  advise  those  who  have  not  visited  Paris  to  go 
there  than  September.  True,  this  year  it  was  not  in  its  usoal 
condition.  Tnis  year,  which  has  been  so  disastrous  to  us  in 
Bngland,  has  been  nearly  as  much  so  in  France,  and  in  nofliing 
was  this  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  appearance  of  the  fruit 
department  in  tiie  H&lles  Centrales.  There  were  Grapes  there, 
it  is  true,  from  the  south  ;  but  the  heaps  of  luscious  Figs,  the 
beautiful  collection  of  Pears,  and  the  highly  coloured  Peaches 
of  Montreuil  were  but  poorly  represented,  and  were  also  tbtt 
dear.  The  Peaches  were  certainly  very  inferior  in  quality  to 
tiiose  I  have  tasted  before,  and  evidenced  want  of  sun  both  in 
colout  and  flavour,  while  the  more  common  fruits  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  more  refined  kinds.  There  were  large  qnan- 
tities  of  Belle  de  Septembre  Plum  and  some  other  coaise>looking 
kinds.  There  were  at  Chevet  in  the  Palais  Boyal,  and  Potet 
and  Chabot  in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiennes,  some  finer  sped* 
mens  of  fruit,  but  no  way  to  be  compared  to  such  a  show  as 
one  sees  at  Solomon*s  or  Garcia*6  in  our  own  Covent  Garden. 
In  truth  it  is  no  insular  prejudice  that  leads  me  to  saytiat 
nowhere  in  the  world,  perhaps,  are  such  splendid  fruits  to  he 
seen  as  are  produced  by  our  vineries.  Pine  pits,  and  Peach 
houses.  Greater  profusion  of  course  there  is,  and  in  some  one 
place  greater  superiority  in  one  kind,  bat  take  it  all  round  we 
may  well  challenge  the  world  to  beat  us.  Vegetebles  were  as 
usual  very  good.  The  wet  season,  too,  had  not  the  same  effioet 
upon  them  as  on  the  fruit  There  are  some  which  we  rai^ 
see  amongst  us,  such  as  the  Aubergine  and  the  Sweet  Fennel, 
the  latter  very  much  used  by  the  Italians  and  said  to  be  veiy 
palateble. 

The  season — which  has  so  damaged  the  hopes  of  lovers  of 
the  bedding-out  system,  when  leaves  have  been  abandant 
and  flowers  scarce,  when  Altemantheras  have  perished  and 
Coleuses  been  dingy — had  told  with  nearly  as  much  efl^  on 
the  various  parks  and  promenades  of  Paris  ;  and  although  the 
verdure  was  perhaps  more  refreshing  than  ever,  yet  the  hifl- 
liancy  of  the  flowering  plante  was  considerably  dinmied ;  nor 
did  I  notice  anything  particularly  novel  amongst  the  designs 
of  the  beds  or  the  plants  employed  to  fill  them.    A  new  park 
has  been  opened  near  the  tertiinus  of  the  Bceaux  railway— -the 
Pare  du  Mont  Souris.    It  differs  from  any  of  the  others  that 
I  have  seen  in  Paris  in  that  no  fiowers  are  employed  in  its 
ornamentation.    The  effect  is  made  to  depend  on  the  skiMnl 
grouping  of  Conifers.    It  is  on  a  very  elevated  spot,  and  on 
the  highest  ground  is  a  Tunisian-looking  building,  whidi  is  in 
coimection  with  the  observatory  in  Paris.    In  what  maybe 
called  the  private  grounds  attached  to  this  there  are  fiome 
flower  beds,  but  all  Sie  rest  of  the  park  is  without  them.  There 
are  some  skilfully  executed  pieces  of  rockwork  and  s  laige 
piece  of  water,  and  although  two  railways  run  ttotmgh  ttc 
Pare  it  is  so  skilfully  managed  that  it  is  very  little  of  s  dis- 
figurement    The  cold  Parisian  winter  does  not  allow  the 
choicer  Conifers  to  be  used,  so  that  the  groups  are  compoaed 
simply  of  the  hardier  kinds  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  jeare 
I  do  not  doubt  that  this  Pare  will  prove  a  very  attractive 
addition  to  the  public  places  of  Paris.    Bight  away  at  exscfly 
the  opposite  end  of  tiie  city  a  new  park,  or  garden,  i«  being 
formed  from  the  summit  of  the  Trocad^ro  down  the  slope  where 
the  long  flight  of  steps  used  to  be  to  the  Seine.    So  fer  as  I 
could  judge  them  (fbr  it  was  in  a  very  rough  state)  there  was 
a  deficiency  (rf  the  usual  taste  displi^ed  in  these  mattefa 
Large  pieces  of  statuary  partly  gilt  are  surely  out  d  phwe  a 
these  days  when  the  supcariority  of  plants  has  heeA  so  lHliTe^ 
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aaUj  i^cognised.  Tb^  bijilding  of  the  Tiocad^ro  itseU  ia  espe- 
cuUIj  ugly,  bat  the  view  fcom  it  ol  the  oitj  is  very  exquiaite. 
There  ia  also  an  aqiuurium  ia  coarse  of  formation  whica  pro- 
uuBOi  to,  be  in  good  taste.  Probably  on  our  next  jiait  the 
whole  thing  will  be  cora^tei  and  the  general  elfeot  con  b^ 
better  estimated. 

The  Pare  de  Monceaux  ia»  I  think,  tl^e  most  finiflhjBd  piece  of 
gardening  in  Paris.  The  Pare  itself  has  an  aristocratic  air 
aboat  it,  while  the  |;reatest  care  is  taken  in  producing  by  the 
aid  ol  choice  exotics,  well-arranged  beds,  and  what  ia  now 
called  carpet  or  leaf  bedding,  the  happiest  effects.  One  of  the 
most  pleaSang  oombinatioD^  ia  a  large,  bed  of  the  variegated 
Acer  Kegundo,  amongst  which  some  late  Phloxes  of  a  lila^; 
shade  had  been  largely  planted  :  these  gave  a  most  pleasing 
efiecti  reminding  one,  as  one  ia  often  reminded  by  things  in 
natoze  of  some  production  in  art,  of  those  delicate,  shot  silks 
which  at  one  time  nsed  to  be  so  moch  the  fashion.  Another 
▼ezy  effective  bed  was  one  of  scarlet  Hibiscuses  wil^  an  edging 
of  white  Lantanas.  Some  specimens  of  Aloes  surrounded  by 
blue  liobeliaa  looked  uncommonly  well,  as  did  a  large  bed 
of  Erythnnas,  amongst  which  was  a  tall-growing  plant  with 
long  spikes  of  small  white  flowers,  the  name  of  which  I  could 
not  find  out,  but  which  looked  not  unlike  a  Francoa.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  subtropical  plants,  such  as  Bicinuses, 
Wigandias,  4bc.,  should  be  at  all  equal  to  what  they  usually 
axe,  for  they  delight  in  a  hot  warm  summer. 

The  Luxembourg  gardens  still  maintain  the  character  they 
have  always  held  as  something  distinct.  There  is  more  per- 
manent gardening  here  than  in  any  of  the  other  gardens. 
Bosea,  Althaeas,  bushes  of  Honeysuckle,  Peonies,  &c.,  occupy 
permanently  the  centre  of  the  beds,  and  then  the  spaces  are 
filled  in  with  herbaceous  and  bedding  plants.  This  gives 
greater  variety,  but  I  very  much  question  whether  for  a  public 
garden  it  is  so  effective  as  that  pursued  in  other  p^ks  ;  but 
there  is  much  more  of  stiffness  in  the  whole  of  the  surroundings 
of  the  Luxembouig  which  makes  this  style  of  gardening  more 
suitable.  The  season  was  not  without  its  effects  here  aleK>,  and 
that  completeness  of  effsct  which  is  generally  so  characteristic 
of  the  gardening  in  Paris  was  absent. 

The  Bonlevaids  were  as  usual  very  effective — unique  in  their 
peculiar  st^le  of  beauty ;  but  in  walking  along  them  I  was 
struck  witih  the  different  aspect  of  various  portions  according 
to  the  txees  used.  These  are  the  Ailantua,  Plane,  and  Horse 
Chestnut.  All  along  the  Boulevard  des  Oapucines,  Boulevard 
des  Italiennes,  Bou&vard  Poissoni^re,  where  the  two  former 
had  been  used,  there  was  the  appearance  of  summer  with  their 
fresh  verdure  and  grateful  shaqe ;  but  along  the  Boulevard  de 
St.  Martin  up  to  the  Place  Chateau  d'Eau,  where  the  Horse 
Chestnut  was  used,  the  leaves  had  falW  and  gave  quite  a 
wintry  appearance.  It  is  almost  a  pity  that  the  same  treea 
were  not  used  the  whole  length.  Of  course  in  early  spring  the 
Horse  Chestnut  would  have  the  advantage ;  but,  after  all,  the 
Plane  ia  the  tree  for  planting  in  towns,  and  it  must  be  a  matter 
of  coDgsatulation  that  it  has  been  so  used  on  oipr  Thames  Em- 
bankment, which,  notwithstanding  ita  many  diawbacka,  bids 
fair  to  be  the  finest  riverside  drive  in  Europe. 

And  so  end  my  French  notes  for  1879,  made  during  a  very 
brief  visit,  bat  full  of  quiet  enjoyment  and  pleasure. — D.,  Detkl, 

EVERGREEN  CLIMBERS— COTONEASTBR 

SIMMONDSIL 

SlOKKT  8MITH  once  laughingly  said  of  an  acquaintance  that 
he  had  been  heard  to  *'  speak  disrespectfully  dt  the  equator." 
Now,  I  think  "  Oloucjbbtbbshibb  Parson"  (page  342)  speaks 
disreepectfully  of  the  Cotoneaster.  C.  miczophylla  is  all  be 
says  of  it ;  but  does' be  not  know  0.  Simmondsii  1  The  leaf  i^  a 
bcsautiful  shade  of  green,  very  glossy,  and  the  scarlet  berries  are 
very  numerous ;  they  are  large  oblong  berries  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet  colour,  and  aiSl  lastwintev  made  '<a  sunshine  in  a  shady 
place,"  till  they  were  picked  off  by  the  starving  birda.  This 
plant  ia  trained  round  and  over  a  Wyatt  window,  facing  almost 
one  north.  It  ia  kept  oloaely  spurred  in,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
evergreen  climbeis  of  its  kind.  It  is  not  a  graceful  plant.  It 
is  stiff  and  conventional,  or,  as  a  friend  one  day  acoffiugly 
remarked^  ''very  high  art ;"  but  it  is  invaluable  for  covers 
ii^  a  wall  with  a  north  aspect,  aa  it  is  very  hardy  and  gxowf 
quickly. — Busy. 

Pot  ViNjBft— Pbabson's  Qolinev  Qubsn. — I  am  quite  with 
Mr.  Iggulden  on  the  deairability  of  growing  this  as  a  pot  Grape. 
Jn  ISTI  I  fruited  six  oanea,  and  exhibited  three  bonc^ies  at 


the  York  Gala*  the  colour  being  perfect  but  the  l^unph^a  iMt 
over  large,  and  to  my  surprise  the  judges  put  me  in  the  aM«M4 
place,  Ma^dresfield  Court  in  front.  Was  U^is  right  ?  I  woi^ 
say  to  all  pot  Vine  growers  if  they  have  not  tried  Qroa  Qo^^iaft 
aa  a  pot  Grape  tfi  do  so.  Graft  it  on  good  HamJwrgh  atoelca  m 
Febiuaiy,  then  gsew  it  on  easily.  !$bese  ^re  Grapea  '*  to  a^ 
once  and  dream  of  for  ^ver." — B.  Gu^:^i;f(T. 


BOUVARDLAS. 


Now  that  we  are  pa^aing  through  the  dullest  portion  of  tl^e 
year  we  look  princi|Mdly  to  our  greenhouses  to  furnish  us  vriAk 
floral  beauty,  and  it  is  to  our  own  interest  to  observe  thocte 
plants  which  are  the  easiest  to  obtain,  aijid  which  at  the  sanp^e 
time  give  ua  a  fair  result  for  the  trouble  bestowed  upon  t|}«jn^ 
Bouvardias  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  merit  aa  decorative  pli^fft^ 
at  thia  season  of  the  year,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  shoi^^ 
not  have  them  in  flower  from  this  time  untjil  the  end  of  Mt^iyt^ 
provided  we  have  a  good  succession  of  plants  to  depend  upcMf 
In  the  Bouvf^]^a  we  ha^ve  elegance  of  flower — ^form,,  riph  ^iiwl 
valuable  colours,  frequently  with  delicious  perC^mep  liipf 
bouquet  work  of  eveiy  description  they  are  well  adapted.;  i^ 
fact,  where  flowers  are  in  great  demand  for  cutting  pijtrpiOilW: 
they  are  invaluable. 

PropagatioTu — Start  the  stock  planta  early  in  the  new  yi^, 
so  as  to  secure  as  early  a  batch  of  cuttings  as  possibly.  Thf  9 
will  strike  in  a  good  bottom  heat  in  a  few  ds^s^  the  p^ 
employed  being  well  drained ;  in  fact,  half  filled  with  potahenJo^ 
and  the  soil  should  be  compo^  of  equal  parts  of  good  m^tnjtji^ 
fibrous  loam,  finely  sieved,  well-decayed  leaf  soil,  anc^  ^^WSSk 
sand.  After  tl^  cuttinga  axe  well  rooted  pot  them  off  vf^  wajt^ 
60-8ize  pots,  and  encourage  growth  by  keejpin^  thein*  in^  %. 
close  house  with  a  temperature  of  65°  on  7{r,  ^cth  pl^ntgi^vft 
moisture  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  ^  the  root^  &K^ 
them  at  every  joint  they  make,  which  wjll  give  t))ein(%.^6^ 
branched  and  dwarf  appearance.  There  c<va  be  nQ\  greaj^ 
mistake  made  in  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  than  to  allow 
them  in  a  youug  state  to  make  long  shoots  ;  but  they  should  be 
well  stopped  until  they  have  made  eight  ot  ten  or  even  twelve 
young  snoots,  by  which  time  the  small  pots  will  be  well  fi|]t^ 
with  roots,  when  larger  pots  will  be  required. 

The  sise  of  pot  depends  ei^irely  on  the  requirementa.  ?]^< 
general  purposes  48-potB  are  the  most  serviceable.  Eijipiplqv  in 
the  second  potting  a  soil  composed  of  good  mature  loam,  iftfir 
soil,  well-decayed  cow  manure,  with  some  gritty  sand,  well 
draining  the  pots,  and  potting  the  planta  moderately  firm,  ?1|^^ 
them  again  in  a  close  hoase  with  plenty  of  moisture  axjgl  a  <i^ 
bottom  for  the  pots  to  stand  upon,  as  a  dry  bottom  i§  ttpi  aft. 
good.  By  the  middle  of  June  they  may  be  removed  to  %  qq^A 
pit,  keeping  l^em  close  and  well  ^aded  &om  direct  suneljijj^ 
a|;  first,  and  alwaya  more  or  less  shaded,  never  allowing  th^ 
to  want  water,  but  give  them  it  in  ali^undance  tbroughQu|>  ^^ 
season,  and  stop  them  until  the  end  of  August,  aa  the  no^^ 
clusters  have  then  a  good  time  to  form,  allowing  them  a  g( 
anpply  of  air  at  all  times.  When  the  pots  are  weU  filled  \. 
roota  water  them  every  week  with  good  liquid  manure,  wlwf^ 
improves  them  greatly.  They  may  remain  in  ordinary  seasox^ ij^ 
a  cold  frame  until  the  middle  or  end  of  September^  when  they 
wUl  be  removed  into  the  house,  but  do  not  greatly  increase  ^q 
temperature  unless  they  are  zequired  to  flower  ear\y.  To  ^ve 
them  a  neat  appearance  they  require  staking.  After  ^e  ni^ 
flowering  Ihey  may  be  cut  well  back  and  pqshed  on  in  h.^jL 
and  they  will  readily  and  sobn  produce  a  ai^cond  batch.  ^ 
flowers. 

The  following  are  the  best  and  most  useful  speciea  and  va^- 
ties  for  all  purposes  : — Vreelandii,  one  of  the  best  whites,  very 
floriferous,  good  clusters  of  flowery  and  most  valuable  tifX 
botton-holes,  &c.  Elegans,  the  counterpaji:  of  the  last ;  goo4 
grower,  free  flowering,  flower  clusters  i^  size,  well  set  with 
rich  scarlet  flowers  of  great  substance.  Hogarth,  a  l^ut^jtu 
hybrid,  similar  in  habit  to  Vreelandii,  producing  good  cymjfa 
of  bright  scarlet  flowers ;  a  very  neat  and  good  variety.  J^^- 
miniflora,  very  free,  producing  lax  cymes  of  pure  white  loi?j^- 
tubed  flowers,  deliciouslj  scented ;  one  of  the  best,  but  v,e^ 
liable  to  insect  peats:  look  after  them.  Maiden's  Blush,  similar 
in  ^wth  and  flowering  to  the  first,  but  a  lovely  blush  colpu^ 
which  renders  it  distinct  ai^d  charming.  Leiantha,  a  gOQ^ 
very  small-growing  variety  extensively  grown  for  market  pur- 

Soses,  producing  bright  red  flowers.  Delicate,  flowers  very 
gkt  rose,  freely  produced.  Van  Houttei,  a  very  fine  soyl^t- 
flowered  variety  of  small  growth.  Humboldtii  corymbiupra, 
this  ia  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  Bouvfur4iA8,  producing  la^g'e 
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corymbs  of  pure  white  large  flowers,  yery  strongly  and  sweetly 
Bcented.  Some  regard  this  as  a  shy  bloomer,  but  when  well 
handled  it  is  free  enough,  and  eveiy  flower  produced  rewards 
the  cnltiyator.  Longiflora  is  also  a  splendid  yariety,  producing 
long-tabed  white  flowers  of  great  substance.  Candidissima  is 
of  all  perhaps  the  easiest  (if  we  may  use' the  term^  to  manage. 
It  grows  yery  freely  and  flowers  as  freely,  and  the  latter  are 
rery  rich  and  desirable.  There  are  a  few  others  well  worth 
growing. — ^T. 


FLOWER  GARDENING  MADE  EASY  and  BEDDING 

MADE   PRODUCTIVE. 

Bad  seasons,  bad  harrests,  and  but  little  rent  make  a  gar- 
dener's situation  on  large  landed  estates  anything  but  pleasant ; 
still  I  fully  belieye  there  are  some  beneficial  results.  It  tends 
to  awaken  us  to  use  economy  ;  and  if  there  is  any  scheming  or 
generalship  among  gardeners  these  are  the  times  to  bring  it 
out.  I  haye  herfl  under  my  charge  a  very  lai^  flower  garden, 
and  one  particular  site  in  it  is  a  long  border  skirting  the  lake, 
which  required  from  fiye  to  six  thousand  Geraniums  to  fill 
it  This  season  I  was  instructed  not  to  bed  this  site  out  at  alT 
nnlesB  I  could  make  it  both  ornamental  and  at  the  same  time 

frofitable.    Not  liking  the  idea  of  a  bare  border  all  the  summer 
ordered  3  lbs.  of  Beet  seed,  known  as  the  Pine  Apple,  drilling 
it  in  rows  at  1  foot  apart.    The  seedlings  came  up  well,  were 

-duly  thinned  and  kept  clean.    A  yellow  Viola  was  planted 

:,iiound  the  edges  of  the  bed.    Just  now  when  all  other  beds  are 
bare  this  border  is  simply  beautiful,  and  will  last  until  affected 

'hj  frost    I  calculate  the  Beet  will  be  worth  1*.  per  dozen, 
and  at  that  price  I  shall  realise,  if  only  one-half  is  marketable,  the 

.>xmectable  sum  of  £6  sterling.  In  conclusion  I  may  say  practice, 
makes  perfect.    If  I  had  dotted  in  a  few  clumps  along  ^e 
centres  of  the  beds  of  Ribbon  Grass  it  would  have  been  a  great 
improyement ;  however,  next  season  1  will,  if  spared,  intro- 

'duoe  the  grass  above  mentioned.— Kitcheneb. 


WATER  PLANTS. 

Few  things  are  uglier  than  a  muddy  horsepool  by  the 
Toadside,  especially  when  it  is  fringed  with  slime  in  which 
^e  loose  feathers  of  the  ducks  which  make  the  pond  -their 

Iilayground  are  sprinkled  about  so  as  to  make  even  the  dirt 
ook  dirtier.  There  are  many  silch  ponds  in  my  parish,  but 
one  has  a  glory  all  its  own.  in  a  stately  plant  of  the  great 
Water  Plantain  (Alisma  Plantago).  This  plant  happens  to 
grow  just  in  the  centre  of  the  pond,  and  the  strong  upward 
growlii  of  Its  beautiful  leaves  contrasted  with  the  light  featheiy 

Sprays  of  the  flower,  and  the  broad  shadow  of  the  whole  re- 
ected  in  the  water,  are  so  extremely  beautiful  that  they 
redeem  even  the  muddy  horsepond  from  ugliness.  Most  of 
HbB  endogenous  plants  have  something  stately  in  their  appear- 
«Qoe,  and  they  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  liking  for  water.  The 
Alisma  is  not  the  only  wild  flower  which  adds  grace  and  even 
dignity  to  our  roadside  pools.  In  many  places  the  Bullrush  is 
ilbundant,  and  other  tall  Sedges  and  Grasses,  combined  with 
Hhe  broader  leaves  of  the  wild  Iris,  make  a  beautiful  border  to 
some  shadowy  piece  of  water  lying  low  under  the  shade  of  a 
'  dark  wood. 

Another  beautiful   wild  endogen  is   the  Flowering  Rush 

'(Butomus  nmbellatus),  which  is  comparatively  rare,  but  maybe 

found  occasionally  growing  in,  stagnant  water.    It  grows  in 

this  country,  but  is  not  easily  found.    All  these  wild  plants  are 

anitable  for  the  garden  if  tiiere  happens  to  be  a  pond  laige 

enough  for  their  stately  growth.    They  are  fortunate  who 

:.posBe88  such  a  pond  or  natural  water  in  any  form  in  their 

1  gardens,  for  in  out-of-door  work  nothing  is  more  interesting 

^han  the  cultivation  of   aquatics   and  damp-loving   plants. 

The  cultivation  of  Richardia  aethiopica  (lUe  Arum)  seems  to 

increase  year  by  year  as  the  beauty  of  its  leaves  and  flowers 

becomes  more  and  more  appreciated ;  but  we  usually  see 

it  in  large  pots,  where  no  doubt  it  attains  a  greater  size  than 

imder  any  other  treatment.    But  in  Cornwall  it  is  frequently 

planted  in  large  ponds,  and  in  such  cases  it  flourishes  &irly 

well,  dying  down  every  winter  and  reappearing  with  the  spring. 

It  looks  particularly  well  growing  actually  in  water,  and  I 

have  been  pleased  with  the  effect  of  it  in  my  own  garden, 

fiimply  plunged  pot  and  all  in  an  artificial  pool.    Under  these 

circumstances  a  network  of  roots  quickly  forms  on  the  surface 

of  the  pot  and  the  plant  will  thrive  well  during  the  summer 

xnonths. 

X  must  confess  to  a  &ilnre  with  Aponogeton  distaohyoii.    It 


pows  abundantly  in  the  pond  of  a  garden  belonging  to  a  friend 
m  South  Devon,  and  the  flowers  there  are  most  useful  for 
gathering  in  winter,  as  they  are  curious  and  sweet-scented.  I 
have  had  plants  from  that  pond  given  to  me,  but  without 
success,  llie  pond  in  which  it  thrives  so  well  has  a  gentle 
stream  passing  through  it  and  I  attribute  the  great  luxuriance 
of  the  Aponogeton  to  the  fact  of  the  water  being  at  once  still 
and  yet  changed.  I  have  seen  this  aquatic  grown  at  Eew  in  a 
bellglass  turned  upside  down.  It  was  veiy  different  from  tbe 
same  plant  in  South  Devon,  but  yet  it  was  an  interesting  plant, 
and  I  think  I  shall  make  another  attempt  to  grow  it  in  that 
fashion.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  a  great  objection  to  artificial  heat, 
as  I  have  tried  it  my  vinery,  where  it  soon  disappeared,  and  I 
have  known  it  share  the  same  fate  under  similar  ciicumetances 
in  another  garden.  It  is  one  of  those  provoking  plants  which 
when  once  they  take  to  a  place  grow  luce  weeds,  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  them  to  take. 

The  Water  Lilies  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
aquatics,  and  yet  they  are  so  troublesome  in  their  cuckoo-like 
determination  to  oust  other  things  from  their  nest  and  to  get 
possession  of  the  whole  for  themselves,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
oe  careful  in  introducing  them,  unless  the  ornamental  water  is 
sufficiently  extensive  to  give  them  plenty  of  room.  On  the 
banks  of  such  a  piece  of  water,  be  it  large  or  small,  the  first 
things  to  plant  would  be  Arundo  conspicna  and  the  Pampas. 
I  have  seen  lately  the  assertion  that  the  former  is  as  hardy  as 
the  latter.  I  hope  it  may  be  so,  but  my  own  experience  is, 
that  in  the  bitter  cold  of  last  winter  the  Pampas  survived, 
though  somewhat  injured;  the  Arundo  died.  However,  my 
plant  of  the  latter  was  small,  the  Pampas  was  weU  established ; 
this  last  has  now  quite  recovered  from  tbe  severe  winter,  and  is 
throwing  up  as  many  heads  as  usual,  though  more  than  a 
month  behind  the  usual  time. 

I  believe  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  on  the  banks  of 
artificial  water  than  great  cushions  of  moss  and  such  wild 
flowers  as  like  a  moist  dripping  atmosphere,  if  they  could  only 
be  made  to  grow  as  they  do  in  the  far  west.  Anyone  who  has 
seen  that  perfect  gem,  tihe  Ivy-leaved  Campanula  (Campanula 
hederacea)  growing  in  its  native  haunts  with  the  lovely  Bog 
Pimpernel  (Anagallis  tenella)  cushioned  also  by  its  side,  woold 
agree  with  me  that  scarcely  anything  more  beautiful  can  be 
seen  in  our  gardens.  The  light  green  of  the  Cornish  Money- 
wort (Sibthorpia  europsea)  is  often  found  in  great  abundance 
close  at  hand,  and  adds  another  beauty  to  the  soft  loveliness  of 
those  rich  dewy  banks  of  moss.  Ferns,  and  flowers  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  deep  wooded  valleys  of  Cornwall  and  Devon. 
I  am  afraid  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  reproduce  them  artificially, 
and  perhaps  some  would  say  it  would  not  be  right  to  attempt 
it.  But  comparatively  few  penetrate  the  recesses  of  a  Cornish 
wood  except  on  the  day  of  a  grand  battoe,  and  therefore  the 
exquisite  beauties  of  Nature  to  be  found  there  are  almost  unseen. 
It  would  at  least  extend  the  area  of  such  delights  if  we  could 
reproduce  them  in  our  garden,  although  we  who  know  them  at 
home  might  not  perhaps  care  much  to  meet  with  them  when 
they  would  inevitably  bear  some  signs  of  not  being  quite 
happy. 

1  was  crossing  the  Southampton  Water  by  the  steamboat  to 
Hytbe  last  week,  and  we  met  men  loaded  with  Ferns.  *'  Ah," 
said  my  friend,  who  lives  in  the  Forest,  *'  we  shall  soon  lose  all 
our  Ferns  in  that  way."  If  the  Swiss  have  found  it  necessary 
to  pass  a  law  to  protect  the  Edelweiss,  we  may  have  to  pro- 
tect our  plants  at  home,  as  we  do  already  protect  our  birds^ 
sooner  than  some  of  us  imagine.  As  yet,  however,  though  the 
Cornish  clifb  have  been  denuded  of  the  beautiful  Aspleninm 
marinum,  and  though  I  see  the  Sibthorpia  offered  for  sale,  I 
have  little  fear  for  the    destruction  of  the  Anagallis.— A 

QLOnCSSTKBSHIBB  PABSOK. 


ROSES—PROTECTION. 

Mb.  Babdnet  gave  good  advice  on  this  subject  I  last 
spring  planted  ten  we&  plants  of  Celine  Forestier,  and 
muffled  them  up  as  advised  oy  Mr.  Bardney.  They  have  done 
capitally,  both  as  regards  growth  and  efflorescence.  In  passing 
I  may  observe  that  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Celine  Forestier,  and 
Triomphe  de  Bennes  are  throe  of  the  most  gratifying  Boses. 
They  aro  here  good  on  all  stocks,  in  all  situations,  and  through- 
out the  season.  It  is  impossible  to  praise  them  too  much.  I 
have  muffled  up  this  day  (November  5th)  four  hundred  fioses, 
and  have  2100  more  to  protect.  I  believe  that  from  the 
saturated  state  of  the  soil  if  frosts  aro  severe  sad  wiU  be  the 
efEeots on  v^^etation.    The  late  Mr.  Bivers  told  me yeansgo 
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that  5^  of  frost  wonld  kill  Roses.  Mtif9ing  up  is  not  only  a 
great  protection,  but  it  canses  drainage.  I  adnse  persons  with 
wet  gToand  to  pnt  down  deeply  an  iron  bar  on  wee  sides  of 
the  ]^nt  to  cause  artificial  dminage.  The  Manetti  stock  is  an 
adnurable  stock  for  dry  groond,  bat  it  does  not  like  lying  in 
continual  wet  without  adequate  evaporation.  Roses  bought 
by  the  hundred  and  paid  for  with  ready  money  are  so  cheap 
that  it  is  not  worth  trying  to  recover  cripples. 

I  quite  agree  here  with  Mr.  Baker — *^  Hercules."  Formerly 
Mr.  fledge  was  Hercules,  and  I  greatly  regret  his  retiring  from 
exhibitions.  During  the  seTeral  years  that  I  helped  to  ^judi- 
cate  the  Roses  at  Kensington  none  ever  gave  me  greater 
pleasure  tiian  Mr.  Hedge's  Roses.  They  were  not  divisible 
mto  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  the  usual  character  of  exhi- 
bition Roses,  but  were  universally  masterpieces.  The  rules 
laid  down  for  adjudicating  Roses  are  good,  but  too  cumbersome 
for  laige  exhibitions.  They  would  require  double  the  number 
of  censors  or  more.— W.  F.  Radcltffe. 


shire  Pomona,  to  thank  our  kind  friends  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  who  so  unselfishly  came  to  our  help,  for  the  pecuniary 
inducement  was  almost  nil,  and  made  us  almost  forget,  in  their 
own  geniality  and  in  the  rich  abundance  of  their  contributions, 
the  dreary  unproductiveness  of  the  season.— Thb  Hbbefobd- 
siOBB  Incumbent. 


NOTES  ON  THE  LATE  FRUIT  SHOW  AT 

HEREFORD. 

It  is  a  pardonable  subject  of  congratulation  in  the  case  of 
so  small  a  county  as  Hereford  that  as  they  held  during  the 
summer  beyond  all  comparison  tiie  finest  exhibition  of  Roses 
both  in  point  of  size  and  quality,  so  there  was  collected  in 
their  ancient  city  last  week,  in  tiie  words  of  your  admirable 
and  complete  report,  *'by  far  the  greatest  e^iiibition  of  Apples 
and  Pears  of  the  year." 

Never,  surely,  were  a  Committee  in  this  age  of  surprises  so 
agreeably  surfurised  at  the  result  of  their  labours.  Gloucester- 
shixe  had  given  up  their  ancient  fruit  exhibition  as  this  year 
hopelesB.  Many  there  were  to  coun^  us  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. Some,  in  grim  irony,  allowed  the  cracks  in  the  fruit 
would  be  most  useful  to  stick  labels  in.  * 

The  Exhibition  has,  however,  taken  place,  and  successfully ; 
and,  thanks  to  the  presence  of  our  chief  Esculapius  at  the  h^m 
and  our  prince  of  pomologists  at  the  prow,  proved  not  only 
beneficial  to  those  immediately  concerned  in  the  undertaking, 
bat,  I  would  believe,  to  fruit  culture  generally. 

Among  the  many  questions  that  were  discussed  by  Apple 
and  Pear  growers  present,  the  two  following  are  of  interest : — 
Whether  dessert  Pears,  such  as  Beurr^  Dieland  General  TodUe- 
ben,  should  be  entered  also  as  stewing  or  culinary  varieties ; 
also,  as  to  whether  Apples  so  closely  synonymous  with  each 
other  as  King  of  the  Pippins,  Stoke  Pippin,  Seek  no  Further, 
and  Golden  Winter  Pearmain  should  be  classed  as  separate 
varieties,  or  merely  synonyms  of  Ck>lden  Winter  Pearmain. 
While  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Eillick — to  whom  we  are  under, 
let  me  add,  the  most  pleasii^  obligations  for  his  valuable  con- 
tribntioDB  and  hearty  nelp-— that  Warner's  King  was  the  Apple 
of  the  Show,  I  hardly  think  he  would  give  the  pride  of  place 
to  this  variety  where  other  Apples  are  exhibited  in  a  like 
degree  of  excellence.  I  should  like  him  to  have  seen  the 
Blenheim  Pippin  as  it  was  shown  last  year  at  Gloucester,  and 
where  it  carried  off  every  first  prise,  and  deservedly  so.  This 
year  this  grand  variety  shows  small  and  bad  everywhere. 

I  should  also  like  to  endorse  the  opinion  of  your  reporter, 
which  I  also  see  shared  by  Mr.  Eillick  in  his  notes  on  our 
Show,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Holme  Lacy  ^it  planta- 
tion and  a  few  others,  quite  as  the  exception  not  tiie  rule,  the 
skilled  attention  so  apparent  in  Kent  is  lacking  with  us, 
and  gives  the  right  clue  to  our  Herefordshire  orchards  not 
taking  up  the  front  rank,  to  which  their  rich  warm  soil  un- 
doubtedly entities  them.  Everybody  knows  the  climate  of 
Herefordshire  is  humid,  and  espedaUy  is  this  failing  noticeable 
in  a  wet  sunless  season  like  the  present,  when  it  has  been  especi- 
ally trying  to  vegetation  and  maturation.  Rut  still,  as  Mr. 
Killick  pomts  ou^  with  such  fine  undulations  to  select  from 
(and  in  America  I  am  told  such  situations  are  considered  by 
their  owners  as  absolutel^fr  necessary  if  they  would  avoid  the 
ill  effects  of  early  frosts,  mildew,  &c.),  I  feel  sure  that  in  fiavour, 
colour,  and  size  the  orchards  of  Herefordshire  ought  to  rival  if 
not  surpass  those  of  Kent  or  any  other  county  in  England. 
Such  was  the  v^dict  of  old  pomologists  of  the  end  St  the 
seventeenth  century ;  but  alas  f  the  situation  and  cultivation  of 
most  of  the  orchards  of  our  boasted  highly  civilised  nineteenth 
century  is  of  so  scandalous  and  neglected  a  character,  that  one 
would  never  be  surprised  to  see  the  ghost  of  the  classic  Evelyn 
rising  up  and  mournfully  accusing  so  great  a  waste  of  Nature's 
wealth  and  their  own  opportunities.  Allow  me  to  take  this 
opportunity^  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Hereford- 
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Examples  of  shrub,  fruit,  and  general  plant  culture  having 
been  noticed.  Orchids  as  grown  in  the  district  merit  attention. 
The  finest  collection  of  these  plants  to  be  seen  in  or  near 
Sheffield  is  at 

WS8TBR00K. 

Westbrook  is  the  residence  of  Henry  Wilson,  Esq.,  who  is  a 
great  manufacturer  of  snuff  and  a  great  patron  of  Orchids. 
The  snuff  mill  is  near  to  the  residence,  the  small  garden  attached 
to  which  contains  several  good  houses  filled  with  an  extensive 
assortment  of  admirably  grown  plants.  The  whole  place  is 
redolent  of  snuff ;  and  whether  it  is  to  this  fact  that  the  extreme 
eleanliness  of  the  plants  and  their  freedom  from  insects  is 
attributable  I  know  not,  but  this  I  know  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
ci^t  to  find  Orchids  in  better  condition  than  Mr.  Wilson's  are, 
as  grown  by  his  experienced  gardener  and  skilled  cultivator 
Mr.  Clements. 

Many  of  the  plants  that  once  formed  the  celebrated  Meadow 
Bank  collection  are  here,  and  others  have  heen  obtained  from 
various  sources  until  the  stock  has  become  of  great  value, 
having,  indeed,  recentiy  been  appraised  at  between  £3000  and 
£4000.  In  the  East  Indian  house  are  many  fine  YandaSi 
ASrides,  &c.  V.  tricolor  formosa  is  a  splendid  specimen, 
remarkable  for  its  rich  dark  green  foliage ;  and  equaUy  strik- 
ing is  the  Chatsworth  variety  of  V.  suavis,  and  a  notable  plant 
of  y.  Westbrooki ;  A&ides  virens  Dayanum  is  very  fine, 
and  AngrsBcum  sesqnipedale  is  a  fine  broad-leaved  specimen ; 
Phalfenopses — amabilis,  grandifiora,  Schilleriana,  and  LUdde- 
manniana — are  numerous,  and,  though  not  large,  are  in  superb 
condition.  Suspended  from  the  r^  are  examples  of  Den- 
drobium  Wardianum  in  choice  variety.  Amongst  them  is  the 
plant,  with  very  small  growths,  that  won  the  Bateman  prize 
some  years  ago ;  it  is  a  superior  variety,  but  not  equal  to  one 
purchased  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  which  Mr.  Clements  considers 
as  being  not  only  the  finest  in  the  collection,  but  the  most 
beautiful  form  of  this  fine  Dendrobe  he  has  ever  seen.  The 
growths  are  rather  slender,  but  the  flowers  are  described  as 
really  grand.  Some  other  examples  of  this  species  are  matur- 
ing twelve  long  growths.  D.  Falconeri  is  good,  but  a  finer 
plant  in  a  cooler  house  has  produced  two  hundred  flowers. 
Yeiy  good  are  D.  crassinode  and  D.  Bensoniae,  of  which  there 
are  about  fifty  plants,  and  D.  McArthuri  is  very  strong.  On 
the  side  sta^  are  remarkably  fine  specimens  in  pots  of 
D.  Schroeden,  D.  densifiorum,  and  some  others,  2  to  S  feet 
in  diameter ;  and  LsBlia  autumnaliB  has  made  eighteen  growths. 
The  house  is  rendered  further  attractive  by  some  well-grown 
Nepenthes  (Hookeriana,  elongata,  and  Rafflesiana),  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  fine  pitchers. 

The  Cattieya  house  contains  a  great  number  of  valuable 
specimens,  remarkable  for  their  tiiick  leathery  leaves  and 
deep  green  colour.  Of  C.  Mendeli  there  are  five  to  six  dozen 
excellent  plants,  and  about  the  same  number  of  C.  Trianss. 
C.  Wamen  is  represented  by  several  plants  of  extraordinary 
substance,  and  C.  gigas  is  equally  fine.  In  this  structure  are 
many  plants  of  Odontoglossnm  vexUlarium  which  have  made 
five  or  six  growths,  and  numbers  of  O.  Phahenopsis,  O.  RoeslH, 
and  O.  Pescatorei  in  superior  condition.  Mr.  Clements  is 
averse  to  high  night  temperatures.  This  house  at  ni^t  ranges 
frofm  58^  to  &f,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  plants  in 
a  more  thoroughly  satisfactory  state. 

The  Odontoglossnm  house  contains  numerous  and  healthy 
examples  of  the  several  species.  There  are  hundreds  of  plants 
of  such  as  O.  Alexandras  and  O.  cirrhosum  of  various  sizes, 
with  superior  specimens  of  0.  Andersoniannm,  O.  citrosmum, 
O.  granoe,  and  others ;  Masdevallias  are  also  extremcdy  healthy. 
The  system  of  culture  adopted  is  to  maintain  a  regular  tem- 
perature, somewhat  cooler  m  summer  and  warmer  in  winter 
than  is  generally  adopted,  and  it  is  evident  the  plants  enjoy 
their  treatment.  A  mixed  house,  as  its  name  impues,  contains 
a  varied  assortment  of  plants,  some  of  which  were  flowering, 
including  several  exampfes  of  tiie  charming  Cattieya  marginata^ 
Oncidium  Bogersi,  O.  cruentum,  and  Odontoglots  in  variety. 
Noticeable  was  a  very  healthy  plant  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  alha, 
with  four  fine  growths ;  indeed,  many  Ormds  were  noticeable 
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that  caxmot  be  pfoHcTilfMrly  referred  to,  but  snfficient  hfis  been 
ipald  to  flfaow  tbftt  Mr.  WUboq's  coUection  is  a  veiy  fine  one. 
The  plMitf  %rB  also  in  nnsurpassable  condition,  as  all  will 
g/iml  whi9  Tittt  the  "annfl  muls"  at  Westbrook.  They  will 
learn,  too,  eyen  if  they  are  prejudiced  against  It,  that  certain 
benefits  attach  to  the  peculiar  stimulant  for  Mr.  Wilson  has 
built  some  half  do^n  churches  and  schools,  and  is  in  many 
«aj«  4  hemHadm  tp  the  dvMut  A  Inise  span-rooled  rineiy 
Affords  Agreeable  shade  to  many  Orchids,  and  the  Vine — ^f or 
tbose  ia  ox^j  ope — pzodaoes  two  hundred  bunches  of  Grapes 
Annnally,  ayersging  2i  lbs.  each.  This  house  was  further 
accommodating  a  number  of  excellent  Azaleas.  There  is  also 
a  small  conservatory  and  stove  particularly  clean  and  enjoy- 
able. The  pleasure  el  a  yisit  to  this  garden  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  coorte^r  And  genial  oouyene  pf  its  excellent  manager, 

CHBYSANTHRMUM  SHOWS. 

UJCMTH  AND  PUTNKT. 
LA]niTH.^VlrBl  CD  tin  list  of  Ohiyaanthemum  Shows  was  that 
haHA  en  the  letb,  11th,  and  12th  iaet  by  the  young  urban  Society 
JeoateA  ia  tlie  bctoii^  of  Lambeth ;  and  taking  into  oonsideration 
^e  lateness  of  tke  season,  ihe  early  date  fixed,  and  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  the  production  of  flowers  ^  within  a  radius  of  a  mile 
of  the  Bln>hant  and  Ceetle,"  the  Society  may  be  deservedly  com- 

Sliioented  upon  the  exoellenoe  of  their  exhibition.  As  usual  the 
how  was  held  in  the  Borough  Boad  Lecture  Hall,  and  the  general 
mvaigementa,  whidi  deyoWoi  upon  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr. 
W.  TT  BommerB,  were  appropriate  and  tasteful.  The  itands  of 
bkMMne  were  prtaofipaUy  snanged  upon  tables  down  the  oeatre 
of  tiie  Ball,  and  the  standarie  vers  placed  in  lines  near  the  walls^ 
the  oeatre  of  the  tables  aad  otlMr  spaees  being  occupied  by  mis- 
eeUaneoos  plants  oe»tidbated  by  ^  members.  At  the  upper  part 
ol  the  Hall  was  a  lairge  mnoap  of  foliage  plants  from  Messss. 
John,  Laing  A  Co.,  Forest  iQKll,  which  formed  a  most  agreeable 
baokgvound.  The  number  of  exhibits  was  below  that  of  previons 
years,  but  that  might  be  expected,  and  it  is  only  surprising  that 
so  many  flowers  could  be  cut  thus  early.  The  standard  plants 
were  neatly  trained,  but  the  flowers  were  small,  although  in  most 
eases  well  formed.  Mr.  Wilsher  secured  the  chief  prize  in  seTeral 
^  tile  elsiiies  devoted  to  these  plants  with  specimens  of  mediam 
else,  and  he  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Addison.  The  cut  blooms 
were  fsneially  good,  and  in  eae  or  two  instances  excellent.  In 
the  classes  fer  twelve  os  six  inoerved  varieties  Mr.  A.  Ball  held 
the  premier  position,  his  collection  including  good  representative 
flowers  of  Beverley,  Golden  Beverley,  Nil  I)e8peraivaum,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Gteorge  Glenny.  Mr.  Crisp's  first-prize  stand  of  six 
blooms  of  the  variety  Mr.  Bunn  was  very  even  and  good.  In  the 
two  principal  reflexed  bloom  classes  Mr.  Wilsher  was  first  with 
flowers  of  medium  quality.  The  Anemone  varieties  were  rather 
poor,  but  the  Japanese  varieties  were  well  represented.  Among 
the  latter  Mr.  Tracy's  six  blooms  of  James  Salter  were  espeoially 
noteworthy  fer  thsiy  siae  and  form,  and  well  merited  the  premier 
prise  in  tiie  chuu.  Tkm  eama  exhibitor  obtained  the  prise  <riBfercd 
lor  the  beet  tnreliKe  Japanese  bloeeui  with  a  good  collection,  in- 
fllttdm^  &ie  ftoweta  of  Barnes  Salter,  ¥uix  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
and  Bismarck.  Mr.  Clarke's  ooUection  of  six  also  included  fine 
examples  of  The  Cossack,  Elaine,  and  Qamet.  The  prize  for  the 
premier  bloom  in  the  Show  lyas  awarded  to  Mr.  Wilsher  for  an 
exquisitely  formed  flower  of  George  Glenny. 

PuTNHy.^Last  year  this  Society  held  its  first  Show^  at  which 
blooms  were  staged  eoual  to  any  at  other  metropolitan  exhi- 
bitions. Tlus  year  the  Jblooms  as  a  rule  were  considerably  smaller, 
Uie  date  of  the  Show  bdng  fully  a  week  too  early.  Some  of  the 
flowers  had  evidently  been  foroed,  which  necessarily  afifected  both 
tJxeir  substance  and  colour;  ana  several  plants,  especially  the 
Fompons,  presented  a  drawn  appearance,  i  et  notwithstanding 
the«mwbabks  of  the  season  some  excellently  grown  plants  were 
eachiflntedl,  and  several  flowers  of  §Bmt  merit  were  staged,  and 
the  lasge  ssssmhiy  noom,  which  was  quite  €Ued,  presented  a  vei^ 
gay  appearance. 

Sn  the  nnraeryst^en's  group  of  twenty-five  plants,  distinct,  Mr. 
Moore  of  the  iUchmond  Nmnery,  Putney,  won  the  flrst  position 
with  dwarf  fresh  apecuaens«  vexy  fine  in  foliage,  and  containing 
several  good  blooms :  Mr.  Stevens,  St.  John's  If  ursery.  Putney, 
cl(Mely  following  witb  a  well-bloomed  collection,  but  the  plants 
rather  drawn.  In  the  gardeners'  corresponding  class  Mr.  Whit- 
taker,  gardener  to  T.  Williams,  Bsq.,  was  easily  first  with  admif- 
ably  mwn  plants,  fine  hi  foliage  and  blooms ;  Mr.  Ans^,  gardener 
to  J.  Beid,  Bb<|.,  being  a  viei^  good  seoond.  In  the  elassos  for  six 
and  fonr  speoiaaens  tespectively  Mr.  Handley.  gardsner  to  Mies 
PoMTson,  Yioteiia  Boad,  Wimbledon,  won  both  the  first  prises  with 
Dl^aestionably  the  best  niants  in  the  Show.  The  plants  had  been 
stopped  once,  and  weie  then  trained  in  a  natural  upright  positioAi 
tton  bcwdmg  blooms  of  exhibition  quality.  Mr.  Wnittaker  and 
Mr.  Pithers,  gardener  to  C.  F.  Williams,  ^q.,  Munster  Honse,  had 
prizes  in  these  classes  with  dwarf-trained  plants.    Mr.  Whittaker 


vas  also  the  premier  winner  in  the  oiasses  lor  six  Pomm^a 
specimen  Pompon  (White  Cede  M ulU),  and  » ^«'5f*<«'«i!!!»' 
liOTUPWomphe  de  Hoed).  Messrs.  AnieU,  Mandley,  and  PitWi 
taking  other  prises  in  those  dasses.  ,«    x.   n^i  •     « 

cJBUamT^f.  Maiding,  gardener  to  T.  D.  Galpw,  ^ 
Bristol  House,  Putney  Heath,  was  an  excellent  first  uatlie  diai 
lor  twenty-four  incurved  varieties, very  good  amongst  whJchw«t 
Alfred  Salter,  Queen  of  England,  I^k  Venus,  John  Salt^Pibet 
of  Wales,  White  Venns,  Empress  of  India,  Beethoven,  Hevsljy, 
snd  George  Glenny;  Mr.  Handley  being  a  goodsee^md  vitii  misflff 
but  compact  and  well-formed  examples.  The  »me  exlUMMi 
obtained  the  same  positions  in  the  dass  for  tweM  bleoDs.  btlh 
Btaeinir  excellent  stands,  especiaUy  the  foDncr.  For  su  blosns 
Mr:  Bwitley,  gaidener  to  Sir  ^(Was  Gabriel,  Bai*.,  Bdgm^ 
Hall,  WimhlMkm,  seonnd  the  flmt  porition  with  nosriy  a^ 
flowem  ol  Empsess  of  India,  Queen  of  Bnglsjid,  White  Glebt, 
Prince  Alfwd,^evelty,  and  Alfred  Salter.  Mr.  Haidmg  w»a 
good  seooad/and  Mr.  Kendal  third.  The  hwt-namcd  exMWw 
had  no  opposition  in  the  Anemone-flowered  chiss,  and  wasawMdod 
the  first  prize.  Mr.  Harding,  who  is  evidently  a  skilled  gwmer^ 
staged  by  far  the  best  blooms  in  the  Japanese  classM,  bnt  by  a 
slight  and  mnooent  mistake  in  rtaging  he  wuld  not  beaeeided 
the  first  prize,  but  was  strongly  recommended  for  an  extra  pnw-- 
of  equal  value  if  possible— Mr.  Bentley  being  placed  m  the  tet 
position.  Mr.  Harding  was  placed  first  in  the  daw  for  wu  Tto 
best  bkMms  in  these  chases  wew  Elaine,  Bed  D»80i»»5^.J* 
Toulouse,  Nttit  d'Hivw,  Pulton,  Fnlg«ws  (very  pwe),  Pgf  W 
Great,  BlsAcheol  GestiUe,  James  Baiter,  PUntagenet,  and  Cntenwu 

Priaea  weie  also  oJiered  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and 
Ferns,  m  the  former  class  the  chief  honours  goine  to  Mew^ 
Kendall  and  Stevens,  and  in  the  hitter  to  Handley  and  Kendall,  sB 
staffing  creditable  collections.  Table  plante  were  weU  sbaws, 
MTPltheis  being  an  excellent  first  with  ^bright  fw^^^JWf 
of  Orotons  Queen  Victoria  and  Weismannii,  C«»*_/'5jj3f"» 
Dzacflsna  Cooperi,  Areoa  deaata  and  an  Acalypha.  -lu^*  WMnsMt 
was  a  very  good  seoond«  This  exhibitor  also  staffed  ths  M 
Zonal  Pelargonhims,  White  and  Salmon  Yeanvms  bemgS4)ecii2^ 
attracftve.  Groups  of  plants  arranged  for  efiEect  (the prvsflgmn 
by  Mr.  Stevens)  were  exoeUent.  The  two  collections  of  Mma, 
Kendall  and  Pithers  were  extremely  close  in  point  of  merit,  bnt  fts 
flowern  in  the  former,  priooipally  Boman  Hyacinths,  timied  ths 
acale  in  Mr.  Kendall's  favour.  Extra  prizes  were  deserveolygijjB 
to  Mr.  Kendall  for  remarkably  fresh  and  dwarf  Cockscombs,  lb. 
Stevens  for  a  beautifully  arranged  wreath,  and  Mr.  Pltteis  iw 
bright  Oelosias.  Bouquets  were  generally  too  evowded  sad  IsMpy, 
The  best  hand  bouquet  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Waid,  gaidsBgrjt 
D.  Morgan,  Beq.,  Boehampton  Honse  ;  and  the  best  ansflgPBWit 
of  ChrysantbemnsM  and  Maidenhair  Fesns  by  Miss  ChanL 

Fruit  was  genensUy  good,  Apples  especiaUy.  Meswt.  Ameu 
and  Milner  wera  the  prisewinners  in  the  Grape  classes,  the  mm 
being  fint  for  black,  and  the  latter  for  white  Gn#es.  »P.*i»f 
was  also  first  for  dessert  Apples  with  Ribston  ^PP*^^^ 


shown.     Mr.  Panning,  gardener   to   Madame  jBigby,  bid  tht 
principal  prise  for  Pears.  ^._ 

Vegetables  weie  excellent  j  one  of  the  best  featnrm  «  ^"^^ 
The  special  prise  for  eight  dishes,  distinct,  given  by  P-  ^«**yS» 
was  won  by  hie  gardener  (Mr.  Jctoey),  bot  only  by  <»•  PJBJ 
His  collection  included  Veiteh's  Autumn  Giant  <^ahfiewer, « 
unsurpasiaUe  quality  j  exoeUent  Savoys,  Pototpea,  CeWi^W}: 
to€a»  Mushrooms,  Onoumbers,  and  a  dish  of  Seakale.  Mr- KenJ^u 
waT  second  ;  his  MushroMP,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Tomstoe8.»a 
Beet  being  very  superior.  In  the  class  for  six  disbes  tue  pnjw 
went  to  Messrs.  Jeifrey,  Panning,  and  Whittaker  respecttveiy, 
all  staging  superior  produce.  ^,         .  ^..  ,^^^^^ 

Such  is  an  outKne  of  this  very  creditable  Show  «  «^ JJJ? 
Society— a  Society  which  includes  a  number  of  »«>*, ff^JSkJ 
has  a  most  competent  Secretary  m  Mr.  Moere,  an  •J'*  "Ig: 
dnstrious  Committee  under  the  efficient  preBidency  of  Jl^  ^ 
and  a  i^hiaUe  suMorter  hi  Mr.  Stevens,  end  •"V.^W^S 
generous  support  of  the  diatriot,  whieh  it  deserves,  snd  it  sftoo* 
then  prodnce  ont  of  the  best  autumn  shows  m  the  tusvi"  v« 
X<ondon.  

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
At  the  meeting  of  llie  Fniit  mX  Floial  Commitleef  ci^ 
BOTAL  HoBsiooLTUftaL  SocsETr  to  be  held  on  ^•**JJ!Sf^ 
18th  WMt,,  Mr.  R.  Gilheit,  Burghtoy,  pioposet  to  fJJ^ 
group  of  his  ine  double  Primnto,  alto  a  ooll««*»<>»,?LS?5 
Mr.  h  MoKinlay,  Penge,  wiM  exhibit  a  l«P,<«^^?!fSf«S 
Potatoes.  From  Ae  Bo«etf*s  GMdens,  ChiswM*,  wiU  M -r 
a  coUectaoA  of  AbutUons  in  flower.  The  ««npettti«  f» 
Messn.  Snttoas'  prizes  pioasieea  to  he  verf  »PWi*^vr* 
teseatlBg  meeting  may,  thercfose,  be  confidently  expetita* 


The  Chbtsajwhemum  Snows  have  po'^oy""*"^ 

I  and  some  of  the  societies  <^er  liberal  prises,  inelwBnr  '"^'^ 
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▼aliuible  caps,  Ac.  At  the  Walton  Show,  which  iA  held  to^lsy 
(nittfsday),  a  silrer  watch  Vill  constitnte  l^d  principal  prize. 
<hi  KOTember  19fh-2mh  the  Boioa^h  of  Hackney  Society  will 
hold  theit  Ezhlhition  at  the  Boyaf  Aquarinm;  and  among  the 
prices  will  be  eight  silver  cups,  fire  valned  at  £5  each  and 
tfatee  at  £4  each.  At  the  Kingston  Society's  Exhibition  on 
Notember  20th-21st  a  champion  challenge  vase  yalned  at 
twenty-five  guineas,  and  £3  In  cash,  are  oStefed  for  the  best 
^^Hection  of  forty-eight  blooms  consisting  of  eqnal  numbers 
«f  Japanese  and  incurred  rarieties.  The  Croydon  Society  will 
liold  their  Show  on  November  2l8t-22nd,  and  a  silver  watch  is 
offef^  as  a  special  prize  by  Mr.  C.  S.  BoWman,  Croydon,  for 
twelve  cat  blooins  of  incurved  varietfes.  At  both  the  Sonth 
London  and  Caiaberwell  Societies'  Exhibitions,  November 
1Mtb^25th,  a  silver  cup  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  six  pHiants, 
4«d  a  silver  watch  for  twenty-four  cnt  blooms.  A  silver  cup 
mfm  also  be  competed  for  at  Sheffield  on  the  24th :  and  good 
prizes  are  offered  at  Liverpool  on  the  18th,  and  Birmingham 
on  the  26th  inst. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  Chancellor)  of  the  BiCH- 

if Oin>  HoBTXGULTUBAL  SOCIETY  informs  us  that  the  numerous 
«p{)licat]ons  for  schedules  and  notifications  of  mtending  ex- 
hlmtors  from  all  parts  of  the  country  suggest  that  the  Society's 
first  autumn  Show  of  Chrtsanthemumb,  fruit,  fee,  to  be  held 
s,t  the  assembly  rooms  of  the  Castle  Hotel,  Bichmond,  on  the 
18th  and  19th  inst,  will  be  an  extensive  one. 

•^—  A  LABoa  nunber  of  Obohids  are  now  fiowering  in 
Hr.  B.  S.  Williams'  Nurseries^  Upper  HoUoway.  About  thirty 
fipeeies  and  varieties  are  in  flower,  and  many  of  them  can 
nyeely  he  se^i  m  more  exoellent  condition.  Cypripediums  are 
woU  represented  ;  the  most  noticeable  being  C.  insigne  Maulei, 
<).  venortum  spectabile,  C.  Schlimii  alba,  and  C.  BoezlU ;  white 
&M  speeimens  of  C.  insigne  will  shortly  be  grand.  The  dimi- 
nntive  but  pretty  Pleiones  are  in  good  form,  P.  Wallichii, 
P.  iMCidata,  and  P.  lagenairia  being  the  most  attnctive  species. 
!rhe  bright  little  epiphyte  Soproi^is  cemaa  is  also  flowering 
finely  em.  a  block.  Chacidium  omithorhynchum  album  forms 
^n  mgf^ahle  contrast  with  the  purplish  flowers  of  the  species. 
Borliagtonia  decora  piota  is  bearing  numerous  peculiar  and 
ffe^  flowers,  the  white  labellum  and  purple-spotted  sepals 
and  petals  rendering  it  very  distinct.  Calanthes,  Oncidiums^ 
Odomtoglossums,  and  Vandas  are  all  in  exoellent  condition, 
the  fine  Dalkeith  variety  of  Yanda  tricolor  being  especially 
ttoteworthy.  The  Be^rtxepias  are  represented  by  R.  antenni- 
fern  and  B.  maculata,  botn  pretty,  the  former  being  somewhat 
<larker  in  colour  than  the  latter.  Many  other  fine  Orrhids  are 
in  flower,  which  we  have  not  space  to  notice  at  pieaent. 

—  Ojte  of  several  very  distinct  and  noble-looking  Species 
18  Lychnis  vuLOZire,  giving  a  display  of  colour  in  season 
baa^dly  to  be  expected  when  {Wanted  in  a  mass  in  a  warm 
border.  Seeds  sown  early  last  spring  produced  several  young 
fibmtB  strong  enough  to  flower  this  autumn ;  and  there  is  a 
^9«at  variation  in  the  cotouns,  passing  from  bright  scarlet  to 
4lull  crimson.  The  f nrcate  fla^y  rootstochs  prefer  a  rather  dry 
poattton  during  the  winter.  L.  Senno  is  also  an  attractive 
species.  It  grows  a  foot  or  more  high,  erect,  eaoh  stem  bearing 
iermhial  flowers  often  8  inches  across,  of  a  brigfht  soaarlet 
'Colour  and  very  durable,  and  the  plant  is  perfectly  iMtfdy  in 
the  south  of  England. 

The  three  following  are  among  the  best  of  all  the 

Fkitillabiab  known  to  cultivators,  and  all  are  of  recent  intro- 
dtiction,  at  least  to  commerce.  F.  recurva  is  a  handsome  little 
lipecies,  varying  greatly  in  height,  from  6  to  12  inches,  each 
stem  bearing  a  solitary  flower,  which  is  bright  scarlet  marked 
with  yellow  and  exceedingly  showy.  F.  pudica  is  also  a  very 
ahowy  species,  growing  from  6  to  9  inches  high,  the  stems 
aiujporting  from  two  to  six  pendulous  flowers  of  a  bright 
goiaen  yeUow  colour.  F.  atropurpurea. — This  species,  a  native 
«f  Oregon,  produces  dark  brownish-purple  flowers  chequered 
with  yellow  on  very  slender  stems  about  1  foot  or  more  high. 
All  tiie  FritiUarias  are  handsome,  and  the  lover  of  hardy  bulbs 
should  secure  a  collection. 

-^^-^  The  pretty  little  Ybkonica  bbpekb  has  been  known 
in  our  gardens  for  a  considerable  time  as  one  ol  the  best  plants 
for  covering  spaces  on  rockeriesy  kc»  Lately,  however,  and 
BOitebly  hi  the  season  jnst  pa8t»  it  has  been  tried  for  carpet 
bedding  as  a  groundwork,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted*  It 
grows  rapidly,  requires  no  clipping  except  the  edges.  It  is 
propagated  very  easily,  and  is  pnfectly  hardy. 

— -  AHdKQSt  scarlet-flowering  hardy  border  flowers  the 


semi-donble  0Bim  oOdCtBrsuM  (figured  on  pagfe  127, 1^.  xxxv.), 
stands  high ;  it  is  to  be  much  esteemed,  not  only  feir  its  large 
bright  scarlet  flowere,  but  ttLso  on  accotmt  of  tSiM  long  period  it 
continues  flowering.  Commencing  in  early  sumrmer  ft  only 
discontinues  flowering  when  severe  frosts  destroy  the  stems. 
It  is  most  suitable  for  bouquets.  One  thing  in  fhvouT  ci  its 
greatly  extended  cultivation  is  the  fact  of  its  coming  tnle  fhmt 
seeo. 

— ' —  Wrbhs  a  first-rate  w&rrs  dahlia  is  requh«d,  a  eofu 
Usspondent  highly  recommends  Guiding  Star ;  it  is  otae  ctf  the 
bouquet  varieties,  pure  white,  and  of  excdlent  form ;  while 
the  flowers  are  proouced  in  abundance. 

At  Newton  Hall,  Stockfleld-on-Tyne,  there  is  in  bloom 

this  season  a  l>nkCMSA  ikdiviba  of  the  following  dimensionB : 
—Height  of  plant,  U  feet :  spread  of  leaves,  6  feet  4  inches  J 
length  of  flower  spike,  4  leet  8^  inches;  diameter  of  flower 
spike,  2  feet  8  inches. 

-^ —  Ahongbt  recently  introduced  hardy  plsaits  very  notice- 
able is  Calandb^nia  nitida.  The  leaves  are  about  4  inches 
long,  oblong  ovate,  smooth  and  fleshy,  thus  difiering  ma- 
terially from  tiie  .other  perennial  species  in  cultivation-^vis.» 
C.  umbelUta.  The  flower  stems  are  from  6  to  9  inches  high, 
bearing  several  flowers  at  t^e  top,  which  have  green  fleuiy 
calyces  spotted  with  black,  and  the  petals  are  bright  magenta, 
the  flower  being  about  1  inch  in  diameter.  In  a  bud  state  the 
flowers  are  pendulous,  but  erect  when  expanded.  The  plants 
we  have  were  raised  from  seed  this  year,  and  have  made  large 
fleshy  rootstocks  which  are  now  breaking  freelv.  The  late 
frosts  have  injured  the  foliage  of  the  plants  which  are  planted 
outside,  but  in  a  pit  we  lutve  flowers  yet  to  open.  It  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  limited  number  of  ^ecies  Known  to  ua 

^^-^  The  .  TiXBHBH  Hazbl-kut  T&A.DiB.-^A  considerable 
taade  has  sprung  up  ef  late  yeais  between  the  Trebinrnd  daa* 
triot  and  Oieat  Sriteih  in  t^e  article  of  Haael-nutSi  which  afU 
a  very  importaat  source  of  wealth  in  the  coast  extending. frott 
a  little  south  of  Batoum  to  Kerassnnd.  Upwards  of  4aO,INX> 
worth  per  annum  are  shipped  to  England,  the  chief  snpjplies  o£ 
tbe  best  nuts  coming  from  Tireboli)  between  Kerassund  and  Tre« 
biflond.  Wabiut  trees,  too,  are  largely  grown  in  the  forests  eC 
Lasistan,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  nuts,  but  principally  isM 
the  Walnut-trse  knobs,  which  are  much  in  request  in  France^ 

— ^  Kb.  William  Taylor,  Longleat,  writes  to  us  as 
follows  on  Bii^WAT's  Hbdos  Trimmer  :— *<  I  have  g^eed 
pleasure  in  seconding  your  recommendation  of  this  impleme^ 
I  have  persoaally  used  one  of  the  smaller  sice  for  sevmtd  days 
in  cutting  the  closely-cut  Tews  and  similar  shrobs  which  form 
our  winter  garden,  and  have  found  it  exceedingly  useful.  Bven 
the  upright  lines  of  irregular  curves  I  have  with  practice  sue« 
ceeded  in  cutting  perfecUy  with  it,  and  this  in  less  thim  a  ^[uarbHf 
of  the  time  it  would  take  to  do  it  with  the  shears.  It  is  a  real 
boon  to  those  who  feel  that  there  is  some  of  the  trimming  Whieh 
is  not  likely  to  be  done  satisfactorily  by  anyone  but  themselves^ 
and  yet  can  ill  afford  Ihe  time  necessary  fbr  the  purpose.  Fbir 
ordinary  hedge-trimming  it  needs  no  skill;  a  lady  could 
fhvomnably  compete  with  a  professional  armed  with  Hie  flamotis 
Dunse  hook.  There  vrill  now  be  no  excuse  for  the  slovenly 
practice  of  cutting  a  hedge  downwards." 


THE  LARGEST  OAK  IN  BRITAIN. 

The  Bev.  Basil  Edwards  of  Blaisdon,  in  asking  what  tred 
may  justly  claim  the  above  title,  has  raised  an  int^^ting 
queition.  I  presume  that  the  reverend  g^tleman,  Who  couples 
with  his  inquiry  the  belief  that  the  Oak  now  standmg  at 
Newland  in  Gloucestershire  is  the  largest  at  present  extant; 
would  be  inclined  to  award  Ihe  pahn  to  the  tree  possessing  the 
greatest  girth  of  trunk.  If  so,  I  am  afrard  that  the  claims  ttf 
the  Newland  Oak  must  f^  before  the  superior  dimensions 
of  the  massive  bole  possessed  by  the  giant  tree  at  Oowthorpe 
in  Yorkshire.  This  Oak,  I  believe,  exmbits  the  largest  citcum* 
f  erence  of  trunk  presented  by  any  living  example  of  the  species. 
It  is  situated  in  the  mid^e  of  a  field,  about  three  miles  ftbm 
the  pretty  little  market  town  of  Weth^by.  Hard  by  stands 
the  old  church  of  Cowthorpe,  quaint  and  diminutive,  and  just 
across  the  pasture  flows  the  clear  sti^eam  of  th6  winding  Nidd. 
On  every  hand  the  surroundings  are  beautiftit,  and  Ihe  huge 
proportions  of  this  remnant  <^  ihe  **  buried  pa^*' furnish  a 
pretty  centrepiece  in  as  lovely  a  bft  of  rural  scenery  as  the 
eye  could  Iook  upon. 

This  tree,  as  may  be  supposed,  has  not  failed  to  attract  the 
attenttoQ  of  writers  on  old  Oaks.    The  modem  editor  of  Bvelyli 
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(Dr.  HoDlier),  in  speaking  of  its  dimeosioni^  says  they  ars 
"almost  incredible.*^  He  tells  us  that  "close  by  the  ground  it 
measures  26  yards  in  circumference.  Its  height  is  about 
80  £eet^  and  its  principal  limb  extends  16  yai^  from  lihe 
bole;"  and,  in  conclusion,  he  states  that  "neither  of  the  Oaks 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Evelyn  bear  any  proportion  to  the  on%i^t 
Ctowthorpe."— ("  SUvSy"  toI.  ii-,  p.  197.)  -  . 

I  much  regret  that  in  a  recent  risit  to  this  celebrated  tree  I 
was  unable  to  test  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Hunter's  estimate  of  Its 
dimensions,  as  giyen  above.  Certainly  the  trunk  is  of  gigantic 
proportions,  and  must  at  any  rate  approximate  to  the  size  set 
lortn  by  the  learned  doctor,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing that  its  girth  far  exceeds  that  of  the  NewLand  Oak.  Of  its 
branches,  which  are  said  to  hare  once  extended  over  half  an 
acre  of  ground,  one  only  now  remains.  Bvery  year  its  broken 
and  weather-beaten  trunk  is  crowned  with  a  plentiful  g^wth 
of  green  foliage ;  and  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  roomy 
hollow  of  iU  stem  may  be  gathered  from  an  incident  related 
to  me  by  a  Weiherby  friend,  in  whose  veracity  I  have  implicit 
confidence. 

This  gentleman  informed  me  that  upon  the  oopasion  of  a 
school  anniversary,  at  which  he  himself  was  present^  no  l^ls 
than  seventy  children  were  |>acked  within  the  hollow  trunkof 
the  Oak  at  one  time,  and  whilst  in  that  position  they  heaiVl^ 
sang  the  National  Anthem.— Thomas  B.  Tbowsdalb, 


BBIDIA  GLAUGESCENS. 

Tbb  species  comprised  in  the  extremely  laige  and  peculiar 
natural  order  Buphorbiacee  are  remarkable  for  their  great 
diversity  in  habit.  The  majority  are  herbaceous  plants  with 
simple  leaves  and  insignificant  flowers,  and  are  widely  di^ 
tributed  thioa^  temperate  and  tropical  countries.  Some,  (he 
inhabitants  of  dry  regions,  assume  the  appearance  of  GaotaoeMS 
plants,  with  strangely  formed  succulent. leafless  branches  and 
stems.  Others,  chiefly  Crotons,  are  largely  cultivated  in  oax 
hothouses  for  the  beauty  of  the  foliage,  and  a  few  species  of 
Buphorbla  and  the  well  known  Poinsettia  are  geneml  favourites 
owing  to  their  brilliantly  coloured  bracts.  The  Phyllaathuses 
and  Xylopl^rliUw  have  flattened  leaf -like  branches,  on  the  mar- 
gins of  which'  are  produced  bright  and  pretty  little  floweis, 
and  are  well  worth,  cultivating ;  but  for  geneml  eLdgaom 
Beidia  glaqoesc^ps,  can  scsroely  be  surpassed  by  any 


numerous  strangely  varied  congeners.  .This  plant  waS;intio> 

duoed  to  the  Qoyal  Gardens,  Kew,  from  Siam  in  1864  br4effecthereas  well  as  to  blend  with  that  of  the  wide  slopes  cf 


Thomas  Ghristy,  jun.,  Esq. 

The  genus  Beidia  qomprises  about  a  dosen  species,  chiefly 
natives  of  India,  but  mostly  inferior  in  decorative  value  to  the. 


the  valley  beyond.    A  dosen  or  two  Beeches  were  the  only  till- 

growing  trees  used,  and  these  were  put  singly  upon  promment 

.  positions,  and  so  fkr  apart  that  for  a  time  the  snrnbby  onder- 


one  under  consideration,  which,  although  of  such  recent  intr^ ,  growth  sunounding  them  was  the  most  important    Slowly 
dttction,  has  become  a  great  favourite  with  cultivators.    It    and  sui«)y,  however,  did  the  Beeches  spread  their  hranches 

upwards  and  outwards,  and  I  ought  to  add  downwards,  for  with 
plenty  of  space  they  become  very  beautiful,  the  lower  branches 
sweeping  tne  ground  and  the  upper  ones  springing  stnifht 
out  from  the  massive  trunk,  the  whole  forming  one  of  the 
finest  combinations  of  elegance  and  strength  in  nature— plessmg 
even  when  bare  of  foliage,  and  it  is  to  this  I  Am  desirous  of 
calling  particular  attention.  Few  deciduous  trees  are  so  oma- 
znentid  in  winter,  and  in  extensive  pleasure  grounds  a  grove  of 
them  makes  a  telling  feature. 

It  was  originally  my  intention  to  haye  made  a  plan  of  an 
ordinary  kind  to  illustrate  this  paper,  marking  the  positicm  of 


owes  much  of .  its  gracefulness  to  the  slender  branches  along 
which  the  oval  leaves  are  arranged  in  a  two-ranked  (distichous) 
manner,  each  branch  greatiy  resembling  a  pinnate  leaf.  From 
the  axils  of  the  true  leaves  hang  the  flowers  on  filamentous 
peduncles,  a^d  to  a  casual  observer  the  flowers  appear  to  spring 
from  beneath  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  small  and  uni- 
sexual, those  >t  the  lower  portion  of  the  branches  being  stami* 
nate,  with  four  deeply  fimbriated  sepals,  and  those  on  the  upper 
part  pistillate,  witn  six  similar  sepals  and  longer  peduncteSi 
The  sepals  in  both  forms  are  of  a  greenish  tinge  towards  the 
margin,  crimson,  in  the  centre  and  on  the  nh&r  surface,  the 


.soma  distance  irom  north  to  south,  aod  when  it  had  to  be 
treated  as  an  ornamental  feature  clothing  and  shelter  were  of 
especial  importance  about  its  head  to  the  north,  and  also  above 
its  eastern  side.  Now,  the  soil  was  shallow,  light,  and  poor ; 
the  trees  selected  were  therefore  Beech  and  Silver  Fir,  both 
growing  freely  and  to  a  large  size  in  such  soils,  bearing  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  high  ww<u  equally  well,  exhibiting  nothing 
of  that  storm-beaten  stunted  aspect  which  most  trees  asBune 
when  growing  under  such,  adverse  conditions,  but  becoming  so 
ornamental  as  to  form  a  special  attraction  in  themselves.  A 
few  Scotch  Fin  and  Larohes  were  also  introduced  in  iiregolsr 
clumps  idong  the  east  side,  advancing  boldly  to  the  edge  S  the 
ravine  at  some  points,  at  othen  retiring  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, no  formal  lines  being  made  anywhere.  In  such  a  soil 
the  Lareh  does  not  become  a  fine  tree.  Growing  with  rapiditj 
for  about  twenty  years  it  is  an  excellent  nurse  for  the  penna- 
nent  trees,  answering  well  however  much  exposed  the  litaatiaa 
may  be,  provided  the  young  trees  are  not  more  than  a  yud 
high  when  planted  and  it  has  a  little  monthly  attention  in  the 
first  two  seasons  of  growth.  Some  of  them  when  the  bruiches 
are  heavy  with  foliage  always  become  wind-rocked  before  the 
roots  are  established,  and  then,  unless  set  upright  and  the  soil 
made  firm  about  the  stems,  they  do  not  grow,  being  swued 
about  by  every  gust  of  wind.  Prompt  attention  to  i&M  and  to 
thinning  as  they  become  large  enough  to  require  it  not  only 
insures  success  but  is  profitable.  La[rch  poles,  being  useful  for 
a  variety  of  purposes,  always  command  a  ready  sale. 

Planting  for  profit  is,  however,  not  much  thought  of  in  the 
treatment  of  a  glen  or  ravine  and  its  surroundings.  If  it  were 
I  should  have  used  Spanish  Ghestaut  instead  of  Beech,  for  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  this  Ghestnut  answers  well 
in  a  poor  thin  soil,  growing  as  fast  as  the  Beech.  Tet  the 
Beech  becomes  ornamental  much  sooner  than  the  Ghestnut, 
and  therefore  in  planting  for  shelter  as  well  as  for  eifect  pre- 
ference was  given  to  it.  Few  deciduous  trees  are  ornamentsi 
when  young,  and  therein  lies  our  difllculty.  To  plant  weU  it 
Is  requisite  to  understand  the  character  of  trees  when  fdUy 
developed  as  well  as  their  requirements  as  to  situation  and  soil ; 
ignorance  of  these  important  points  has  led  to  many  a  failue. 

Lower  down  where  the  glen  opens  out  into  a  valley  the 
surface  was  much  broken,  other  glens  ending  near  the  ssms 
point  so  that  there  were  high  ridges  and  abrupt  slopes  fanning 
an  irregular  but  picturesque  semieirde,  affording  manysnitabls 
sites  for  planting,  which  was  so  done  ub  to  impart  a  distinct 


peduncles  also  being  tinged  with  red.  4^  few  of  the  most  important  trees  with  figures.    This  plan  has 

The  pUnt  is  of  easy  cultivation,  as  it  only  ifequires  a  ligfcl  f  gradually  grown  into  the  accompanying  sketch,  fig.  40,  not  by 


open  compost  of  loam,  sand,  and  peat  or  leaf  soil.  With  good 
drainage,  and  a  brisk  moist  stove  temperature.  Under  such 
liberal  treatment  it  thrives  rapidly,  and  as  the  small  but  pretty 
flowers  remain  on  the  plant  for  a  considerable  time  during 
summer  and  autumn  it  amply  repays  for  cultivation  ;  in  &ct, 
even  when  its  flowers  have  fallen,  the  graceful  habit  of  the 
plant  renders  it  yery  attractive  and  distinct  for  associating 
with  other  plants  in  groups. — ^L.  Gabtle. 

HINTS  ON  LANDSCAPE   GARDENING.— No.  9.  ' 

PLANTING   ON  SLOPES. 

Down  the  head  of  a  ^len  a  stream  of  water  falls,  dashing 
and  foaming  among  projecting  rocks,  its  spray  fliMf**^"g  in  the 
sunlight  with  a  beauty  as  wonderful  as  it  is  transient  The 
cascade  is  a  long  one,  for  the  steep  slope  is  some  40  feet  from 
top  to  bottom ;  It  is  therefore  worthy  of  the  position,  and  is  ail 
the  more  effective  from  the  happy  mann^  in  which  its  sur- 
roundings blend  with  it    The  ravine  trends  downwards  for 


any  means  a  finished  one,  but  sufllcientiy  elaborate  to  convey 
some  idea  of  how  ground  may  be  broxen  up  and  rendered 
ornamental  with  water,  rocks,  and  trees.  Very  few  shirib 
groups  have  been  sketched,  but  space  for  large  quantities 
would  be  found  among  the  trees  as  well  as  on  the  slopes.  The 
slope  on  the  right  of  the  main  stream  ought  only  to  be  broken 
with  a  few  clumps  and  isolated  specimens  so  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  view  from  the  path.  The  left  bank  may  be  quite  clothed 
with  shrubs  wherever  rocks  do  not  occur,  and  there  should  be 
plenty  of  Ferns  and  ledges  along  the  margin  of  the  water. 
Avoid  a  superabundance  of  evergreen  shrubs.  If  such  s  scene 
did  not  change  with  the  seasons  it  would  be  sadly  deficient  in 
the  freshness  of  spring,  the  full  rich  wealth  of  summer  snd  the 
brilliant  tints  of  autumn,  all  of  which  we  look  for  <^  f^|^ 
in  turn.  Let  us  be  sure  to  have  plenty  of  deciduous  growth, 
no  matter  how  brief  may  be  the  duration  of  its  blossom  or 
f61iage,and  with  it  enough  of  that  which  retains  its  foliage  m 
vrinter  to  give  warmth  and  grjeenery  then.  I  hope  soon  to 
prepare  some  drawings  of  cascades  in  sections  on  a  sufficiently 
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large  scale  to  show  how  thej  are  constructed,  and  also  to  ex- 
plain the  principles  that  should  guide  us  in  the  foimation  of 
ornamental  pieces  of  water. — Edwabd  Luckhubbt. 

THE  OLD  MARKET   UARDEN8   AND  NURSERIES 

OF  LONDON.— No.  21 

DuRiNa  that  period  when  Eng^lish  horticulture  was,  if  not  in 
its  infancy,  at  l^ist  in  its  childhood,  there  was  much  to  attract 
the  inquiring  joung  gardener  to  the  west  of  London.  He  might 
have  had  access  without  much  difficulty  to  the  Rojal  gardens 
of  Kensington  Palace,  the  Apothecaries'  Gkirdens  at  Chelsea, 
and  to  thegardensattached  to  Raneleigh  House,  Fnlham  Palace, 
Holland  House,  to  Lord  Burlington's  residence  at  Cbiswiok, 
and  to  other  places  where  amateurs  of  high  degree  made  ex- 
periments in  nursery  gardening.  We  might  therefore  expect 
to  find  that  many  ga^eners  would  be  led  to  take  ground  about 
the  western  suburbs  near  to  the  above,  and  such  was  actually 
the  case.  Possibly,  however,  they  did  not  to  the  extent  that 
seems  probable  with  these  attractions  in  view  ;  but  dosbtless, 
as  the  nurserymen  of  the  past,  lilce  thoee  of  the  presoit,  bad  to 
consider  what  were  likely  positions  for  obtaining  business^  there 
were  good  reasons  why  some  preferred  setCUpg  i&  otiier 
suburbs  of  London.  The  citizens  in  their  holiday  excursions 
were  fond  of  going  northward  to  the  breeey  heights  of  Hamp- 
stead  or  Highgate,  eastward  to  tlie  well-known  Forest,  or  cioaa- 
ing  the  Thames  they  sought  the  Surrey  fields  and  hills.  Some, 
it  is  true,  did  go  westward,  following  the  track  of  the  Londenei^s 
river,  but>they  kept  near  the  stream  in  the  general  way,  and 
the  mighty  movement  westward  which  has  been  so  notM>ie  in 
this  century  had  not  commenced.  Hence  we  find  few  memories 
of  nurserymen  beyond  Kensington  until  recent  times;  and 
though  there  was  some  land  under  cultivation  for  the  L<»idon 
markets  in  the  days  of  the  Georges  in  the  districts  now  to  be 
noticed,  the  holders  of  it  pursued  methods  of  farming  rather 
than  of  market  gardening,  where  every  effort  is  made  to  twm 
the  land  to  best  account^  and  to  raise  vegetables  by  fixed  periods 
for  immediate  sale.  Names  now,  or  until  recently,  in  existence 
between  London  and  Acton  bear  witness  to  this,  such  as 
Shepherd's  Bush  Farm,  Old  Oak  Farm,  Netting  Barn  Farm,  and 
Wormholt  Farm,  where  corn  was  grown  not  long  ago,  axril  a 
large  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  kept  mtii  tl^  growth 
of  the  metropolis  brought  about  a  change.  Ihit  we  may  still 
see  cows  grazing  nter  Uxbridge  road,  within  aa  easy  walk  of 
once  courtly  Kensington.  Netting  Bam  Fafin,  the  land  be- 
longing to  which  has  now  been  nearly  all  cleaared  for  build- 
ing, was  between  Holland  Park  and  Kensal  Oreeo  ;  it  is  maiked 
on  most  old  maps  of  London,  but  has  vanished  in  1879.  At 
one  period  principally  a  grass  farm,  we  presuma^  subsv^Bently 
the  occupiers  found  it  advantageous  to  devote  gMod  to  market 
gardening,  and  from  growing  Potatoes  and  Cabliages,  like  other 
farmers  similarly  circumstanced,  they  came  to  cultivate  a 
variety  of  plants  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  the  LondMi 
markets.  As  an  historian  of  the  county  tells  tti,  that  the  famA- 
house  was  stirronnded  by  numearous  bams  and  outbuildings, 
which,  used  at  first  for  storing  fodder,  were  afterwards  found 
serviceable  in  ot^er  ways,  it  might  be  conjectured  that  liiey 
gave  name  to  the  place,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  The  puUie 
way  from  the  Uxbridge  road  to  Kensal  Oram  passed  formerly 
through  the  fannyard,  the  house  of  whfcA  was  in  the  olden 
time  a  manorial  residence.  Knotting  Befttes  of  £aiotiang 
Barnes  does  not  appear  on  very  early  reoolrds,  but  in  1524  we 
read  that  the  manor  contained  several  hundred  acres,  nearly 
two  hundred  of  which  were  wood,  a  remnamt  of  the  old  forest  (% 
Middlesex,  which  once  reached  nearly  to  this  river's  bank  at 
Hammersmith.  For  two  centuries  aiterwards  only  a  small 
portion  of  the.  land  was  bftmght  under  the  plough,  while  much 
of  the  rurality  of  the  ests;te  remained  until  1830,  according  to 
Faulkner.  Deseribliig  the  prospect  frc/m  the  heights  of  Holland 
Park  in  the  direction  of  Netting  Hill  and  Shepherd's  Bush,  he 
says  that  "  there  is  a  lovely  view,  the  gtsBsf  ralley  towards  <te 
north  appears  to  have  undergone  little  diaage  for  agM,  all^ugh 
the  distance  from  London  is  not  three  miles.  The  traveller  may 
imagine  himself  embosomed  in  the  most  sequestered  part  of 
the  country,  and  nothing  is  heard  to  intermpt  the  course  of  his 
meditations  but  the  notes  of  the  lark,  the  Unnet,  and  the  night- 
ingale." This  was  too  oharming  to  last,  and  another  author 
writing  of  this  neighbourhood  before  Her  Mi^^ty  came  to  the 
throne,  had  to  say  that  it  showed  recently  aft  "  accnmulatioti  of 
buildings."  We  wonder  whetiier  even  he  would  know  the  place 
now.  With  that  vagueness  which  so  often  annoys  us  in  the  old 
histories,  Bowack  tells  us  that  there  was  formerly  a  Hop  planta- 


tion of  20  acres  near  the  Uxbridge  Road,  about  three  miles  from 
l^bum,  which  was  presumably  somewhere  in  the  Notting  Bam 
lttid%  but  the  exact  position  of  which  is  unknown.  We  have 
wondered  at  times  why  there  have  been  so  few  attempts  at  Hop 
culture  in  the  CsYonrable  positions  oAsred  by  west  and  north 
Middlesex. 

Faulkner  states  that  Chareorofte,  pait  of  the  charity  land 
beloflfing  to  the  district,  was  iA  IRBO,  or  about  that  time, 
oocttjbied  by  Mr.  Middlemist,  who  bid  an  establishment  called 
the  Gape  Nursery.  This  we  cannot  connect  with  any  ntnsery 
of  the  present  day.  Most  of  ^see  aboat  Notlang  Hill  are  of 
recent  date.  Mr.  Tavinef^St  lowefer,  near  the  extremity  of 
Kensington  Gardens  westward,  ptobably  represents  scmie 
ancient  nnrteiy ;  and  Mr.  Frenches  in  Ladbreke  Orove  bean 
signs  of  age^  though  the  land  bow  attached  to  it  is  of  small 
extent,  yet  it  is  tBnied  to  good  aoeoant.  The  noted  establish- 
ments of  Messrs.  fiopgood  &  Oo^  near  Bhepberd's  Bush,  which 
we  reteembirt'  flom  frequently  passing  it  some  ten  or  twehe 
yean  ago,  has  disappeared  from  t^t  locality,  being  succeeded 
by  houses.  One  line  of  these,  called  Hopgtwd  Street^  remaixu 
as  arecord  of  the  floral  trsasures  that  have  vanished.  The  firm 
is,  however,  still  in  existence^  and  flourishing  I  hope,  having 
nuneries  in  Addison  Boad,  K^ington,  to  the  north  of  Nottisg 
HilL  Brondesbury  Park,  comprising  some  rich  land  well  situate, 
was,  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  private  residence,  occupied  in  part 
by  Messfi.  Pounce  k  Sons  as  a  nursery  and  manet  garden, 
and  as  a  siUe  of  plants  and  imnlements  took  place  there 
towards  the  end  of  last  year  we  infer  that  the  ground  is  to  be 
devoted  to  other  naes.  Mr.  BoUsr  of  Kensal  New  Town  is 
well  known  as  m  exhibitor  of  saconlent  plants  and  other 
novelties — especially  miniature  platits.  Shepherd's  Bush, 
named  originally  from  a  sign  of  aa  old  inn  of  **  The  Shepherd 
in  the  Bush,"  has  had  its  garden  ground  interfered  with 
fladlyof  late.  Many  new  streets  have  been  bmlt,  and,  what 
is  eten  leas  agreeable,  galden  land  has  been  cottvefted  into 
brick  fields.  No  longer  does  Wood  Lane  lead  to  anything 
rebetnbling  a  wood,  though  Wormholt  Scrubs  and  Old  Oak 
Common  remain,  and  there  are  market  gaxdeitt  between  here 
and  Acton  divided  o§  by  hedges,  in  which  grew  dwiif  Oaks 
and  Maples  heM  and  there,  not  commonly  observable  in 
London  nedgeti  1  suspect  that  the  pretty  orange-tip  butterfly 
haa  almost  deserted  the  fields  in  which  we  have  frequently 
seen  it  in  April,  and  that  metallic-looking  moth,  the  Boniished 
BfBsSt  has  doubtless  sought  a  quieter  aboide.  Some  fifty  yeais 
ago  Sfaepherd*s  Bush  was  rether  famous  for  its  bee-keepers, 
wHo  boasted  of  the  quanti^  of  honey  they  obtained,  consider- 
iBf  titat  theit  bees  had  usaally^  only  a  short  season.  The  insects 
at  that  time  ^fbbably  got  most  of  theit  honey,  not  from  gar- 
dsin,  hoi  from  the  commons  northward,  dotted  witii  Heath 
and  Fwne.  In  183S  aift  amtttanr  of  Shepherd's  Bush,  Mr. 
Salter,  possessed  what  wm  aHMKiied  to  be  the  beet  collection 
of  bides  in  Engkmd,  many  of  his  varieties  havteg  been  raised 
from  seed.  He  was  also  a  noted  grovrer  of  BoMk  and  Dahlias. 
About  that  date  Mr.  Plimly  had  about  nins  aeiw  lader  colti- 
vation  there.  In  lUs  nurseries  he  produced  mmaffms  Geia- 
nimns  and  Dahlias  ;  he  was  famous  for  hft^ftefftas,  from 
whieh  he  sent  many  "  Qoemis  "  to  the  market  £a«rtt  Nuiseiy, 
owned  by  Mr.  Moi^pm,  m)#' overlooks  the  Oreen,  sitnate  be- 
tween the  two  main  reads  fiat  rm  across  it,  and  on  the  north 
side  is  Mr.  Hart*a  littfleiT,  boCli  being  of  modsmte  pretensions 
§tkd  extent. 

Still  "stepping westward,"  and  passing  Starel  Qmsa, which 
has  yet  a  little  open  ground,  bat  which  by  its  name  suggests 
laundries  rather  than  market  gardeneti,  w«  reach  first  Acton 
and  then  Ealing.  Acton,  so  sajr  somtt,  was  primteOy  "  Oak- 
town,"  from  the  Oaks  thai  envinmed  H|  but  the  mart  of  them 
have  been  felled.  It  is  softewhail  aingttlar,  hovrev^r,  ti»t  tiiere 
should  be  at  BoUa  Bridge,  Aetolh  a  mangel  gifdener  bearing 
the  name  of  the  place.  Lyson  flotes  fiiat  hi  1792  ottt  of  the 
3000 and  odd  acres  belonging  t$  Ming  only  350 ^^^^ 
hands  of  muAEet  gardenere.  The  gmmd  thus  oeoiq)ied  at 
Balfaaf  has  inereased  since  Ihmi^  oonseqnent  upon  the  disap- 
pmtfmioe  of  market  gairdens  near  London.  Ounntiisbuiy  Park 
neaf  Ifialing  is  metnorable  as  having  been  an  early  though  not 
a  trade  nursery.  For  a  long  time  it  was  famous  for  its  Orchids, 
and  it  had  early  specimens  of  the  Orange  and  Tree  Ferns.  At 
Ealing  Bean  in  the  present  di^  Mr.  Smith  has  made  Qpa- 
meils  and  Poinsettias  his  specidUtfes,  and  he  also  sends  to  the 
matket  large  quantities  of  Begonias,  Cinerarias,  and  Facbsitf- 
Mr.  Dean  of  Ranelagh  Boad  has  devoted  much  attention  to 
spring-flowering  plants,  such  as  Primulas,  Pansiee,  and  Poly- 
,  anthuses*     At  Acton  Mr.  Reeves  is  a  renowned  grower  a 
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Tnlipe  ;  and  Mr.  Pattlck  of  tbe  Bame  place  has  a  nurseiy  ol 
seme  lepnte.— O. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  FBOSTS  OF  1860-61  and  1878-79. 

Bt  B.  J.  LowB»  F.B.0. 

Thm  greatest  cold  of  1860  exceeded  that  of  laat  winter  hy 
l<y ;  it  ^ras  &*  helow  zero  in  18^  and  4**  above  sero  in  the  late 
frost.  The  present  paper  records  the  great  difference  in  ^e 
effects  in  the  two  fr^ts  at  High^eld  House,  Nottingham : — 

▲oscift  Ooog-fpined).       SligbUy  Iztjnred    .    . 


mm  (tavoMl-lMTed) 


Frost  flC  1878. 

Many  boughs  killed  sad 
was  a  month  latsr 
oaming  into  l«af . 

Uninjirad ThivMttartenofboagbs 

killea  back  at  least 
S&et.      . 

Baj  (Swaet) KOlei  to  ttw  ground .    .    The  ends  of  the  shoots 

only  kUtod  and  aUths 
leaves. 

Hot  iajujned. 

HaU  the  bzanches  killed, 

the  otiaera  injund. 
Uninjnzed. 
Killed. 


wise  nviAJnied  •    « 
Killed  tothe  gronnd . 


AocolMi     ...... 

Ol 


Yfm 

yelMngtnnla  gigantsa  . 
Oak.   .    .   . 


I^ 


(ptaRdaiOii). 


Bases  eatteir  own  roots 
Betliiospaim  obtosa  .    . 

B-JqitodadA     .    .    . 

B.' 


KiOed 

Killed*  to  where  bnried 

intbesBOW  .  .  .  . 
Slightly  diBwgad  .  .  . 
ICnch  njnred  .  .  .  . 
Many  killed,  all  became 

deddooos 

More  or  lees  iAJToed  .    . 

Vninimed 

Killed 

AUkilled 


Many  killed 
Killed  .    . 


B.  fltttara  .  .  .  .  . 
ft.pl3moBa  .  .  .  . 
B.  plnmosa  argentsf  . 


J.  ohinfialH  aoiea  .    . 


Killed  on  the  north  half 
of  the 

Killed  . 


Ugnl  .... 
Yooca  gknrlosa .  .  .  . 
Obiemria  marltlaa  .  . 
iMirel  foomxnon) .    .    . 


(Portagnl). 


H«Qy 


'Rn^Jaaarea 
Gdirktree . 


Qnfiiea 
TOTrCGaUaa)  . 
Finos  inslgnis  . 


P.  Pjgnuea 
P.  Mmirifigft 


•    ■    .    * 


Many  killed  to  tbe 
gronnd  ...... 

Nearly aUUlled    .    .    . 

Most  killed  in  tbe 
branches  to  tbe  height 
of  7  feet 

Mostly  killed    .    .    .    . 

Killed 

Soaroely  lajnnd    .    .    . 

Killed 

SUffbtly  in jwped    .    .    . 

sughtiy  !!!,*;! 

Became  deotdnons,  and 
had  no  leaTSS  lor  a 


UnlBJnied. 
Slightly  damaged. 


Uniojnred. 

More  or  less  ininred. 

AUkiUed. 

Unlnjored. 

Man/  killed,  nearly  all 

injored. 
Uninjured. 

BUghtlyininnd. 
Uidajured. 


SHghtly  injured. 
Uninjwed. 

n 

Onlykilled  to  the  ground. 
Hall  the  branches  killed. 
Slifditly  injored. 
Killed. 

Uniajoved. 


BBghtly  injured. 

Uninjnred. 

ITninJQred. 

n 


P.M^irinda    ....  Slightly  injwed 

Laomsttnas All  killed . 

Abies  Kordwanniana    .  TJainjnred Lost  half  its  leaves  and 

some  boughs. 

Walnnt Boughs  killed  and  one 

tree UniajnBed,ezoeptawant 

oi  vigoor ;  leaves  only 

half  tbe  usual  size. 
Apples —  LeaTessmallffrultscarce 

and  remarkably  small. 

The  above  will  snf&cientlj  illustrate  the  effects  of  the  frosts 
in  two  severe  winters. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  instead  of  cold  killing  the  slugs 
and  various  pests  of  plants  they  were  never  Imown  so  name- 
roQS.  Many  hardy  plants  in  pots  were  killed,  such  as  Ivy, 
Pteris  aqnilina,  kc.^  when  they^  escaped  if  plunged  in  the 
gxonnd.-^(i2iy<>rl  qf  the  British  Auociatian,) 


A  TRIO  OF  NATIVE  PLANTS. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  work  that  was  reviewed 
on  page  156  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Jounmal  of  Horti" 
etUture—Yiz.f  "The  Isle  of  Airan."  The  plants  alluded  to 
poasesB  considerable  merit,  but  mifortunately  the  two  first 
described  are  somewhat  difficxilt  of  cultivation,  and  it  is  only 
by  oavelttl  attention  to  tbe  oonditions  under  which  they  thrive 
in  a  native  state  that  success  will  attend  the  grower's  efforts. 

**IioMia  J%n*^0MMifia.— This  interesting   plant  blooms  in 


August.  One  may  for  years  have  searched  mountain  and  dale 
for  wild  flowers,  and  never  have  seen  this  plant  or  anj  one  of 
its  species ;  and  in  confiequence  of  having  known  &e  taribe 
only  &om  its  garden  varieties,  which  are  half  hardy  in  their 
nature,  be  may  have  been  led  to  associate  it  with  what  is  deli* 
cate  and  esotiic  in  horticulture.  With  what  surprise  and  delight 
then  does  he  behold  the  surface  of  the  shallower  waters  of  the 
lofty  Loch-na*Davie  (1182  feet),  all  dotted  over  with  flowers 
which,  with  the  exception  of  being  lighter  in  hoe,  are  in  all 
respects  identical  with  the  lovely  Lobelia  n>eciosa  of  onr 
ganlens  I  The  plant  and  all  its  leaves  are  several  inches  beneath 
the  water ;  but  tbe  pale  blue,  airy  flower,  supported  by  an 
elastic  leafless  stem,  rises  several  inches  above  the  surface  of 
the  loch,  and  encounters  uninjured  the  fiercest  blasts ;  for  when 
they  blow  it  bends  before  them,  but — conquered  yet  unconquer- 
able— as  soon  as  they  pass  again  it  raises  its  head,  and  nods 
and  smiles  as  sweetly  aa  ev«r. 

**  UMeulmri^t  vulgmrit,  the  great  Bladderwort,  has  been 
gathered  in  the  same  loch.  This  plant,  so  beautiful  in  flower 
and  wonderful  in  structure,  grows  beneath  its  waters.  To  its 
leaves  are  attached  small  sacs  or  bladders,  provided  witii  alittie 
lid,  and  secured  by  an  elastic  valve  opening  inward.  The  saca 
are  filled  with  a  gelatinous  liquid  till  it  is  necessary  that  the 
plant  shoold  rise  to  the  surface  to  expand  its  blossoms  to  the 
sun.  At  this  stage  it  secretes  a  gas  with  which  the  bladders 
become  filled,  ana  the  plant,  disengaging  its  roots  from  the 
soil,  by  the  help  of  the  little  bladders  floats  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.  But  how  are  the  seeds  to  be  safely  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water  ?  The  gas  in  the  sacs  is  absorbed  in 
autumn,  and  the  Kttle  inward  opening  valve,  up  to  this  stage 
so  tight,  now  opens — ^water  takes  the  place  oi  gas  in  the 
bladders,  and  the  plant  again  sinks. 

"  Broseray  the  Sundew,  the  most  exotic-looking  of  all  British 
wild  flowers,  is,  to  the  writer,  i^so  associated  with  Loch-'na* 
Davie  ,*  for  though  not  rare  it  was  here  his  father  first  met  with 
it,  and  such  enthusiasm  did  it  produce  that  he  welcomed  it 
with  a  shoot  of  joy.  Its  flowers  are  white.  But  it  is  not  these 
which  made  so  great  an  impression  on  Dr.  Landsborough,  and 
led  Darwin  to  style  it  "  Queen  of  the  Marsh— Imperial  Drosera." 
It  is  the  contrivance  its  leaves  manifest,  and  the  curious  and 
beautiful  character  of  their  adornment.  They  a>e  of  a  li^ht 
green  colour,  covered  with  short,  and  fringed  with  longisb 
purple  hairs  tipped  with  glands  exuding  crystalline  globules 
of  a  sweet  viscous  liquid,  varying  with  the  size  of  l£e  hairs 
they  terminate.  losects,  attracted  by  the  sweetness  of  the 
liquid^  are  detained  by  tbe  clammy  mucus,  while  the  leaf  closes 
upon  tiiem*— the  hair-like  fringes  overlapping  each  other,  so 
that  by  no  possibility  can  the  prisoners  eaeane.  Buoh  is  tbe 
contrivance.  But  to  behold  the  beauty  of  toe  plant,  see  it 
when  shone  upon  by  the  rising  sun.  Then  all  the  little  cryital"> 
line  globules  crowning  the  purple  hairs  sparkle  like  so  many 
diamonds  of  purest  water,  so  tnat  no  prineess  in  fairy  l&le  is 
so  beautifully  and  profusely  bejewelled  as  this  enchantingr 
little  daughter  of  the  marsh/* 


WOBK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITOHBir  OABDBK. 

Boils  of  a  stiff  a^seive  charaeter  should  be  put  up  3»  ridgss  in 
the  roughest  manner  possible,  in  order  that  the  rain  and  frost  may 
effeotually  pulverise  it.    Bven  on  light  soils  this  is  neoessaxy  as  » 
means  of  exterminating  the  numerous  pests  whieh  were  oonceaM 
beneath  the  surface.    Previous  to  tummg  up  soils  that  have  been 
long  under  erope  a  dressing  of  gas  lime  would  be  advantageous. 
A  li|dit  dressing  only  should  be  applied ;  20  bushels  per  aore  ip 
a  SDJScient  dressing,  spreading  it  eiwecly  and  digging  it  m.    Globe 
Artichoke  plants  havmg  had  the  decayed  l^ves  removed,  as 
previously  advised,  should  be  proteoted  before  severe  frost  seta 
m.    Coal  ashes  plaoed  about  the  orpwns  4  to  6  inohsa  thick,  an4 
extending  a  foot  or  more  outwards,  form  a  capital  protection,  but 
litter  may  be  employed  for  coveimg  the  remaining  spaoe.    Cut 
and  remove  decayed  Asparagus  stesas,  applying  a  good  dressing 
of  weU*deoomposed  manure  to  the  surface  of  tbe  beds.     A^oia 
placing  too  much  soil  on  the  beds  so  as  to  bmrv  the  crowns 
deeply.    Broccoli  for  spring  use  should  be  laid  with  their  heads 
to  toe  north,  taking  out  a  little  soil  to  admit  the  stems  on  that 
side ;  the  stems  should  be  covered  with  soil.    This  will  check  a 
tendency  to  late  growth,  and  enable  them  to  better  withstand 
severe  weather.     Clear  away  all  decayed  leaves  from  Brussels 
BproutB  and  other  greens,  in  order  to  admit  air  and  harden  them 
against  frost. 

Forcing  DtpartmmL—Ji  Potatoes  are  required  very  early  seta 
should  be  inserted  in  leaf  soil  for  sprouting  pieparatory  te  being 
planted  out  in  pots  or  beds ;  a  bed  with  a  gentle  heat  will  be 
necessary  for  these  at  this  season.    For  Asparagus,  pits  that  admit 
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of  a  bed  being  formed  of  fermenting  materials  are  desirable.  The 
bed  shonld  be  formed  of  stable  litter  and  leaves  preyiously  thrown 
together  and  mixed,  and  in  forming  the  bed  tread  the  materials 
down  firmly f  placing  2  or  8  inches  of  light  soU  on  the  surface. 
When  the  temperature  is  between  70®  or  80^  the  roots  should  be 
introduced  and  spread  out,  afterwards  watering  with  tepid  water. 
8«ikale  can  be  forced  very  readily  in  this  way,  but  a  temperature 
of  60^  to  65®  is  quite  sufficient,  and  a  covering  of  some  kind  will 
be  necessary  to  exclude  air  and  ensure  blanching.  We,  however, 
prefer  to  force  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  in  the  Mushroom  house,  fresh 
roots  being  introduced  at  fortnightly  intervals.  Chicory  can  also 
be  forced  very  successfully  in  the  Mushroom  house.  Peas  are 
sometimes  forced,  but  unless  there  is  ample  accommodation  a  house 
or  pit  where  abundant  ventilation  can  be  afforded,  and  the  plants 
kept  near  to  the  light  with  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50®  by 
artificial  means,  the  return  is  not  commensurate  with  the  space 
and  labour  involved.  Early  Premier  Gem,  Blue  Peter,  and  Little 
Oem  are  the  best  varieties  for  ihe  purpose.  Beds  should  be  made 
in  nits  and  frames  in  readiness  for  early  crops  of  Radishes,  Carrots, 
and  Potatoes.  A  depth  of  about  4  inches  of  light  rich  soil  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  Radishes,  that  or  a  little  more  for  the  Carrots ; 
indeed  the  same  bed  will  do  for  both,  sowing  the  seed  in  alter- 
nate rows  about  4  inches  apart.  Early  White  and  Early  Strict 
Forcing  Turnips  with  French  Breakfast  are  the  best  Radishes,  and 
if  a  long  one  be  wanted,  Wood's  Frame.  Of  Carrots,  French  Forcing 
and  Early  Nantes.  The  best  Potatoes — ^Yeitch's  AshU»f  and 
Hyatt's.  It  is  important  where  forcing  operations  are  extensively- 
carried  on  to  have  on  hand  a  good  supply  of  fermenting  materials 
fit  for  immediate  use.  Under  favourable  conditions  ventilate 
freely  frames  which  contain  Radishes,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  Ac, 
as  the  niore  they  are  inured  to  cold  the  better  they  will  endure 
severe*  weather.  Make  an  occasional  sowing  of  French  Beans 
according  to  the  demand  and  space  at  command,  sowing  Mustard 
and  Cress  to  maintain  the  supply  unbroken.  Where  there  is  a 
house  devoted  to  Tomatoes,  a  Ueht  well-ventilated  structure, 
attention  will  be  needed  frequently  to  keep  up  a  succession  of 
bearing  wood,  cutting  out  exhausted  growth  ana  training  in  their 
place  young  growths  which  show  fruit  freely.  The  plants  that  have 
been  some  time  in  bearing  should  have  top-dressings  of  half  loam 
and  half  manure  as  fresh  roots  appear  on  the  surface,  watering  as 
may  be  necessary  with  weak  liquid  manure.  A  temperature  of 
60®  to  65®  at  ni^ht  and  70P  to  75®  by  day  will  be  necessary  to 
ensure  their  contmuous  bearing. 

Muthroom  House, — Continae  to  make  up  sucoessional  beds  of 
prepared  material.  Early  beds  will  now  be  coming  into  bearing, 
and  should  be  watered  with  tepid  water.  See  that  the  surface  of 
the  beds  in  any  stage  does  not  become  extremely  dry,  but  avoid 
making  them  overmoist.  A  moist  atmosphere  will  need  to  be 
maintamed,  sprinkling  the  walls,  paths,  Ac,  occasionally,  and  a 
temperature  of  55®  to  60®  secured.  Though  5®  less  will  add  to  the 
quality  of  the  Mushrooms,  yet  the  temperatures  named  are  ad« 
visable  where  the  house  is  employed  for  forcing  Rhubarb,  Seakale, 
4ai.,  as  the  latter,  from  the  backward  state  of  vegetation  this  year, 
will  require  more  heat  to  excite  them  as  well  as  more  time  to 
<levelope. 

HARDT  FRUIT  OARDBlf. 

Planting  fruit  trees  should  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  the 
majority  of  the  leaves  have  fallen.  A  few  hints  as  to  the  most 
suitable  aspects  and  varieties  may  not  be  unacceptable.  Walls 
with  a  soutnerly  aspect  answer  for  Apricots,  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines, Figs,  and  Vines,  though  with  proper  glass  houses  the  culture 
of  Vines  against  walls  is  not  advisable.  Nevertheless,  with  glass 
copings  there  is  no  reason  why  in  favourable  seasons  fair  crops  of 
Gnpes  should  not  be  obtained  from  Yines  on  walls.  The  follow- 
ing IS  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties  for  the  purpose  named  : — 
Apricott:  Moor  Park,  OuUins  Early,  and  Shipley's.  Peackei: 
Hale's  Early.  Dagmar,  Dr.  Hogg,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Yiolette 
H&tive,  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Bellegarde,  Bamngton,  Priffoess 
of  Wales,  and  Walburton  Admirable.  Nectarines :  Lord  Nabier, 
Elruge,  Yiolette  H&tive,  Balgowan,Pitmaston  Orange,  and  Albert 
Yictor.  Brown  Turkey  is  the  best  Fig,  though  the  Brunsvrickis 
well  suited  for  the  purpose  ;  it  grows  so  freely  as  to  require  more 
space— a  high  wall  or  building.    White  Marseilles  is  a  fitting  com- 

Bmion  for  Brown  Turkey.  Vinet :  Early  Ascot  Frontignan,  Royal 
iuscadine.  Early  White  Malvasia,  Miller's  Burgundy,  Espiran, 
Black  Cluster,  and  Cambridge  Botanic  Ckrden,  with  Black  Ham- 
burgh. Cherries:  Early  Jaboulay,  Belle  d'Orleans,  May  Duke, 
and  Black  Tartarian.  Plums :  July  Green  (Hge,  De  Montfort,  and 
Green  Gkbge  should  be  planted  against  south  walls,  as  they  are 
then  earlier  and  much  improved  in  size  and  quality.  Jargonelle 
Pear,  vdtb  Marie  Iiouise,  should  be  planted  against  every  aspect, 
so  as  to  afford  a  prolonged  succession  of  those  finest  of  sutsmer 
and  autumn  Pears.  East  aspects  suit  such  Plums  as  Green 
Gage,  McLaughlin,  Jefferson,  Kirke's,  Transparent  Gkige.  and 
Goe's  Gtolden  Drop,  Ickworth  Imp^ratrice  and  liate  Rivers  being 
Taluable  for  their  lateness.  Similar  aspects  suit  Cherries.  To 
those  previously  named  may  be  added  Elton  and  Bigarrean 
Napoleon.  West  aspects  answer  for  Pears,  but  the  summer  and 
autumn  Pean,  as  Beurrd  de  I'Assomption,  Souvenir  du  Congrte, 
Williams*  BonChrttien,  Beurr^  d'AmanHs,  White  Doyenn6,Loiiise 


Bonne  of  Jersey,  though  improved  in  size  and  appearance,  aie 
frequently  not  so  good  in  fiavour  as  those  grown  in  the  open. 
Beurr^  Superfin^  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Hacon's  InccmpsTabk 
Durondeau,  Mane  Louise,  Beurr^  Diel,  Yan  Mons  Lton  le  Cler? 
Passe  Colmar.  Beurr^  Bachelier,  Beurr6  d'Aremberg,  Glou  Mot- 
ceau.  Winter  N^lis,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Beurr6  Ranoe,  Ne  Plus 
Meuris,  and  Bergamotte  a'Esperen  are  improved  by  erowing  against 
a  wall.  BeurrS  Clairgeau  may  be  grown  for  its  beauty  and 
Duchesse  d'AngouUme  for  size,  Chaumontel  and  St.  Germain  re* 
quiring  both  a  south  aspect  and  a  warm  sandy  soil.  North  aspects 
answer  for  Morello  and  other  Cherries.  Jargonelle,  Williastt' 
Bon  Chr§tien,  and  White  Doyenne  Pears  succeed  against  a  nortii 
wall ;  and  culinary  Plums,  as  Early  Prolific,  Prince  Englebert, 


Pippin,  Court  of  Wick,  Ribston  Pippin,  Margil,  Keddlestone 
Pippin,  Reinette  de  Canada,  Cockle's  Pippin,  and  Bturmer  Pippin. 
The  above  are  for  dessert.  The  following  are  culinary  varieties  :— 
Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  Stirling  Castle,  Cox's  Pomona, 
Cellini,  Small's  Admirable,  Winter  Hawthomden,  Toikshixe 
Greening,  Warner's  Emg,  Norfolk  Bearer,  Alfriston,  Dnmelow's 
Seedling,  and  Hambledon  Deux  Ans.  Pears /or  Bush,  Pyramid,  or 
Espalier :  Sammer  Doyennd,  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chrltien, 
White  Doyenne,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Seckle,  Marie  Louise,  Urbaniste, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Beurr6  IHel,  Beim^ 
d'Aremberg,  and  Zephirin  Gr^goire.  Plums  for  Dtoarf  Cvltmt: 
Julv  Green  Gage,  Green  Gage,  Oullins  Golden  Gage,  Jeffenon, 
Kirke's,  and  Guthrie's  Late  Green.  The  above  are  dessert.  For 
culinary  Early  Rivers,  Gisborne's,  Mitchelson's,  Yictoria,  Prince 
Enff  lebert,  and  Belle  de  Septembre.  Morello  Qheny  is  well  worth 
a  place  in  every  garden,  as  it  succeeds  under  dwarf  culture ;  bnt  the 
others,  unless  grown  as  espaliers,  are  difficult  to  protect  from  birds. 
Apples  to  be  Grown  as  Standards  for  Orchards : — CulinaiT :  Keswick 
Codlin,  Stirling  Castle,  Emperor  Alexander,  Golden  Noble,  Bvmer, 
Blenheim  Pippin  J^entishFillbasket,  Yorkshire  Greening.  Dnme- 
low's Seedling,  Warner's  King,  Northern  Greening,  Bedford- 
shire Foundling,  and  Hambledon  Deux  Ans.  Dessert  Apples  for 
Orchards:  Irish  Peach,  Whorle  Pippin,  Worcester  Feannain, 
Kerry  I^ppin,  Cox's  Orance  Pippin,  Gravenstein,  Ribston  Pipun, 
Reinette  ae  Canada,  Cockle's  Pippin,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Golden 
Russet,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  Pears  for  Orchard  Planting:  Jargo- 
nelle, Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  iBeurr^  de 
Capiaumont,  Marie  Louise,  Swan's  Egg,  and  Beurr^  Diel,  with 
Catillac  for  stewing.  Plums  for  Orchard:  Early  Rivers,  Early 
Orleans,  Gisborne's,  Yictoria,  Mitchelson's,  Kirke's,  Prince  Engle- 
bert, White  Magnum  Bonum,  Winesour,  Wyedale,  and  duster 
Damson.  For  planting  against  walls  full-trained  trees— le.,  the 
trees  two,  three,  or  more  years  trained,  are  every  way  preferable  to 
trees  of  less  size  and  age,  as  they  not  only  come  sooner  into  bear- 
ing, but  do  not  make  such  vigorous  growtn.  Plant  as  early  as  the 
condition  of  the  trees  will  admit,  so  as  to  give  them  the  boiefit  of 
the  comparative  warmth  of  the  ground,  and  thus  aUow  of  their 
establishment  before  the  ground  is  soddened  and  cold. 

Wherever  the  condition  of  fruit  trees  is  such  as  to  render  an 
examination  of  their  roots  advisable,  it  should  be  attended  to 
whilst  the  weather  is  favourable.  E^ckly  trees  are  frequentlr 
restored  by  having  their  roots  brought  nearer  to  the  surface,  and 
encouraged  by  laying-in  fresh  loam  with  a  small  portion  of 
thoroughly  decompose  manure,  so  as  to  encourage  tlie  formation 
of  new  fibres  :  and  if  the  soil  be  too  tenacious  a  portion  of  road 
scrapings,  old  mortar  rubbish,  or  other  gritty  material  may  be 
added  with  advantage  ;  but  if  too  light  an  admixture  of  claj  or 
marl  will  be  advantageous.  Planting  fruit  trees  should  be  ]so> 
ceeded  with,  as  the  earlier  they  are  planted  the. better;  and 
although  most  descriptions  of  hudy  fruit  may  with  more  or  less 
success  be  grown  on  nearly  all  kinds  of  soil,  the  better  the  soil 
the  better  will  be  the  quality  of  fruit  produced.  In  most  instances 
draining  is  absolutely  necessary,  heavy  and  retentive  soils  needing 
it  more  than  li^^ht  soils ;  in  addition  to  which  a  portion  of  ligbt 
soil,  road  scrapings,  burnt  clay,  and  wood  ashes  or  charred  re^ 
added  will  be  of  l^niefit ;  and  in  planting  the  trees,  whether  dwaifi, 
standards,  or  espalien  in  such  soils,  slightlv  raised  hillocb  for 

Slanting  on  should  be  made.  Light  soils,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
ave  well-pulverised  clay  or  strong  loam  incorporated  with  the 
original  soil.  Pruning  Apple,  Pear,  Plum^  and  Cherry  trees  should 
be  proceeded  with  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable ;  bnt  wbers 
summer  pruning  has  been  practised  there  will  be  little  to  do  at 
this  season.  Fig  trees  against  walls  should  be  unfastened,  the 
branches  tied  up  in  bundles,  encased  in  clean  straw,  kept  together 
with  mats ;  or  the  trees  may  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  walu 
and  the  surface  thatched  with  dry  fern,  straw,  mats,  or  other 
materials,  mulching  over  the  roots  with  manure. 

8TRAWBBRRIKS  IN  POTS. 

Strawberries  intended  for  early  foreing  should  be  placed  in 
frames  or  pits  in  a  sunny  situation,  and  have  air  abnnaantlj  on 
all  favourable  occasions.  The  general  stock,  now  that  share  frosts 
may  be  expected,  should  be  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  sheltered  sitiM' 
tion,  where  they  will  winter  quite  as  well  as  those  afforded  the 
protection  of  a  oool  house.    lAiough  the  demands  of  the  pluts 
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for  water  will  be  considerably  lessened,  supplies  must  be  afforded 
as  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  thoroughly  moist.  Autumn-bearing 
plants  will  require  to  be  near  the  glass,  and  a  free  circulation  of 
air  will  be  necessary.  The  temperature  will  require  to  be  kept  at 
55^  to  60P  at  night  and  10^  more  in  the  daytime. 

FRUIT  H0UBE8. 

Pinef. — ^Properly  heated  and  rentilated  pits  or  small  houses 
aifoid  the  most  suitable  atmospheric  conditions  for  Pines,  but 
the  closeness  of  these  structures  at  this  season  necessitate  strict 
attention  to  the  Tentilation,  or  the  plants  become  drawn  and 
weakly.  For  youne  stock  60^  at  night,  or  a  few  degrees  less  in 
serere  weather,  and  65®  by  day  from  fire  heat  is  suitable.  Keep 
the  plants  near  tiie  glass,  and  allow  plenty  of  space.  The  bottom 
heat  should  be  kept  steady  at  80°,  avoiding  too  much  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  water  whenever  the  plants  become  dry  with 
weak  liquid  manure.  Suckers  on  the  stools  of  the  plants  after  the 
fmit  is  cut  may  be  preseryed  until  March. 

Cuewmbert, — Plants  that  have  been  some  time  in  bearing  will  be 
invigorated  by  reoeiring  a  top-dressing  of  turfy  loam,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  sixth  of  charcoal,  surfacing  with  an  inch  of  short 
decomposed  manure.  Bee  that  the  soil  is  not  too  dry,  guarding 
against  OTer-watering,  but  when  water  is  necessary  give  a  thorough 
soaking  with  water  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  house.  Venti- 
late moderately  whenever  the  weather  is  farourable,  but  aroid 
lowering  the  temperature  ezceesiTely,  as  a  chill  is  alike  injurious 
to  plants  and  fmit.  The  temperature  should  be  maintained  at 
6d°  at  night,  and  in  serere  weather  60®,  and  70^  to  75**  by  day  from 
fire  heat,  advancing  10^  to  15^  with  sun  heat. 

PLANT  HOUSBS. 

Orckida. — ^AU  watering  and  syringing  must  be  done  by  twelve 
o'clock,  which  will  admit  of  the  superabundant  moisture  being 
disp^ed  by  the  time  the  temperature  lowers  in  the  evening, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  a  wet  atmosphere  with  a 
cold  temperature  will  cause  disease.  A  little  ventilation  may  be 
neoessarr  on  warm  dars  to  prevent  tibe  temperature  rising  too 
high.  Oittleyas  and  I>endrobiums  should  not  have  any  water  at 
the  roots,  except  those  on  blocks  or  newly  imported.  Odonto- 
gloesnms  AlexandrsB  and  O.  Pescatorei,  with  others  of  the  same 
type  growing  vigorously,  will  require  a  good  supply  of  water, 
dampinj^  overhead  on  fine  mornings  with  a  syringe  or  a  fine  rose. 
Plants  m  flower  may  be  removed  to  a  drier  atmosphere.  Odonto- 
gloesnm  leopardinum  is  a  grand  variety  of  0.  Insleayi,  flowering  at 
this  season,  and  Pilumna  fragrans  grandiflora  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  at  the  dull  season.  The  period  at  which  any  of  the 
plants  begin  to  grow  is  the  best  time  to  repot  them,  placing  them 
m  the  most  favourable  position  in  the  house.  Miltonias  may  be 
repotted,  and  shallow  pans  are  the  moat  suitable  for  their  growth, 
as  they  require  a  liberal  supply  of  water.  Any  plants  hanging 
near  the  roof  should  be  lowered  to  quite  a  foot  from  the  glass,  so 
as  to  prevent  their  being  subjected  to  alternations  of  temperature. 
Plants  of  Dendrobium  nobile  that  have  completed  their  growth 
and  are  swelling  the  buds  may  be  placed  in  the  East  Indian  house, 
and  with  a  damping  overhead  on  flne  days  they  will  be  in  bloom 
br  the  new  year,  very  little  water  being  given  at  the  roots  until 
the^  be|<in  to  grow.  Plants  coming  into  flower  or  pushing  up 
their  spikes  should  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  light.  Aneectochili 
Teonire  particular  care ;  a  little  air  must  be  left  on  the  frames  or 
bellglasses,  and  the  glass  kept  clean,  watering  only  sufficient  to 
keep  the  sphagnum  a  little  moist. 

&ove. — Ixoras,  Dipladenias,  and  Allamandas  afford  a  large 
quantity  of  flowers  for  cutting,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  tempe- 
rature be  not  below  66®  at  night.  The  majority  of  stove  plants  do 
better  in  a  temperature  of  6®  to  8"  less  at  night  at  this  season,  and 
the  atmosphere  a  little  less  moist.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  have 
a  large  house,  or  if  the  house  be  large  a  partition  or  two  put  in 
would  admit  of  all  being  accommodated.  Winter-flowering 
plants,  such  as  Poinsettias,  Serioographis,  Plumbago  rosea  and 
r^  ooccinea  superba,  Aphelandras,  Centrsidenias,  Centropogons, 
Eranthemums,  Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans, 
4c.,  succeed  best  in  a  lowspan-roofed  house  or  pit,  where  thev  can 
be  kept  near  the  glass.  Winter-flowering  Begonias  require  plenty 
of  light  and  liquid  manure  occasionally.  Plants  that  are  partially 
deciduous— as  Olerodendron  Balfonrianum,  Aristolochias,  Bougain- 
villeas,  and  Allamandas — may  be  allowed  to  go  for  weeks  without 
water,  but  the  wood  must  not  be  allowed  to  shrivel.  Stephanotis, 
Gombietum,  Hoya,  and  similar  plants  should  be  kept  dormant  by 
dry  treatment,  but  the  foliage  must  not  shrivel  or  become  very 
flaccid,  or  it  will  fall  off.  Evergreens — as  Ixoras,  Francisceas, 
Gardenias,  Tabemssraontanas,  Ac — ^must  have  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water  to  maintain  the  foliage  in  good  condition. 

Fenu. — ^The  greenhouse  species  and  varieties  require  a  tem- 
teratnre  of  from  40^  to  46®,  and  the  exotic  species  66®  to  66®, 
supplying  no  more  water  at  the  roots  than  is  reouisite  to  keep 
the  plants  from  sulEering.  Where  a  number  of  Adiantums  and 
Ptenses  are  required  for  cutting  or  decorative  purposes  they 
should  be  kept  near  the  glass  to  render  them  robust,  and  if  grown 
in  loam  they  will  be  stronger  than  when  grown  in  peat.  At  this 
season  they  should  have  as  little  excitement  to  ^wth  as  pos- 
sible. The  varieties  most  in  demand,  as  decorative  plants  and 
funbhiag  ftonds  for  cnttisg,  are  Adiantums  and  Ptarises,  which 


'  make  their  appearance  in  a  moist  fernery  in  considerable  numbers 

!  from  self-sown  spores.     These  when   large  enough  to  handle 

I  should  be  taken  up,  potted  in  the  smallest  pots  (thumbs)  in  a 

compbst  of  loam,  one-third  of  which  shoula  be  small  crocks, 

which  will  keep  the  soil  from  becoming  sour  before  the  plants 

produce  ro^ts. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondenee  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  **  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  anv  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Ghtrdening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  en 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  eannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Plahtqto  a  Ybw  Hkdob  (/.  &).-~We  ihoald  obtain  the  ■hmbii  at  once 
and  plant  them  as  speedily  as  possible  after  their  arrival,  watering  them 
thoroaghly  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry.  Care  should  be  taken  that  thefa:  roots 
are  not  long  exposed  to  the  air,  eqwcially  if  the  weather  is  dry  daring  their 
remoTsL 

YBirrn^ATnro  Conssrvatort  (J/.  W.  7*.).— We  should  prefer  to  have  the 
north  and  south  ventilators  arranged  to  open  separately.  During  many 
weeks  in  winter  and  early  spring  north  ventilation  wonld  not  be  reqnirea 
but  slight  openings  on  the  south  side  wonld  be  very  beneficial.  The  north 
ventilators  would  only  need  to  be  opened  in  sunmer,  and  wonld  then  be 
valnable. 

Plastiko  Yiolsts  'XAffneola).—  Yaa  may  plant  the  Violets  now 
removing  them  with  as  much  soil  attached  to  the  roots  as  possible.  You 
do  not  lay  whether  the  plants  sre  established  and  ready  for  flowering  or 
not ;  if  they  are,  a  little  ; laas  protection  such  ss  frame  lights  or  hand- 
glaaees  placed  over  them  woold  be  sdvaatageoos.  The  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April,  according  to  the  weather,  is  a  good  time  for  forming  beds 
of  Violets  by  jdaating  small  oflSets.  If  you  send  is.  6d.  in  stamps  to  the 
publisher  and  order  the  manuals  you  name  in  yonr  letter,  they  will  be  aent 
to  yon  by  poet. 

ROBis  KBAB  London  iff.  T.  /*.).--We  cannot  undertake  to  answer  yonr 
qneetios.  Yon  had  better  visit  a  fSw  of  the  nnrMries  where  Roses  are  largely 
grown,  and  yon  will  thns  gather  much  information  that  will  be  useful  to  yon. 

Wood  Ashbs  for  Lawns  (A  Constant  SubterOer).— An  application  of 
wood  asbsi  snfllcient  to  form  a  thin  covering  to  the  lawn  would  sttmnlate 
the  growth  of  grass  and  improvs  the  lawn  considerably.  A  dressing  of  soot 
during  a  still  showery  day  in  the  spring  would  farther  be  of  great  benefit  tn 
improving  the  turf  and  imparting  a  darker  green  appearance  to  the  lawn. 

Errata.— In  the  article  on  "  Orapes  Without  Fire  Heat,"  in  oar  last 
issue,  on  page  S71,  column  two,  line  twenty-eight,  for  "speedily,"  read 
« thoroughly ;"  and  in  line  thirty-four,  page  864,  of  the  article  headed  •*  Rose 
Season,''  the  word  "  these  '*  sodeUes  should  read  "  three  **  societies. 

Plants  for  Window  Box  (ff.  f.  -f.).— Small  planU  of  Betinosporss, 
such  ss  R.  plumosa  Sfurea,  R.  pisifera.  and  R.  ericoldes,  planted  thinly  have 
a  very  Sk«ant  appeannce  and  will  last  for  one  season  in  London.  Associated 
with  them  should  be  planto  of  suitable  siie  of  the  bright-leaved  Bnony- 
mnse^  s^oh  as  B.  japonlons  ameus,  B.  aureus  variegatns,  E.  latifolius  varie- 
gatus,  and  S.  radicans.  Small-leaved  variegated  Iries  aro  also  very  suitable 
for  hanging  down  the  front  of  the  boxes.  Skimmia  japonioa  and  Fsrnellya 
mucronala  are  pretty  berry-bearing  shrubs  snitable  fcnr  the  purpose  requirsd. 
Between  the  Shrabs  bulbs  of  various  kinds— Hyadnths,  Tulips,  Snowdrops^ 
Narcissuses,  Crocuses,  and  Sdllas,  should  be  planted,  also  such  plants  as 
Daisies,  Alpine  Auriculas,  Primroses,  and  dwarf  Wallflowers.  All  the  plants 
named  will  also  thrivs  in  a  London  garden  except  the  Retinosporas ;  but 
for  town  gardens  few  shrubs  are  more  satisfactory  than  Auonbas,  many  of 
which  have  extremely  handsome  foUsgs,  and  produce  their  richly  coloured 
fruits  in  profusion. 

Club  Root  ( W.  J.  (7.).-One  of  the  best  remsdies  that  yon  can  apply  now 
is  to  dig  fresh  gas  lime  into  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  about  SO  bushels  per  acre. 
See  reply  to  "  B.  T.  J.,*'  on  page  S5S  of  last  week's  issue. 

PLANTIN0  CRO0U8RS  {J.  L.  ^.).— You  osnnot  plant  them  too  soon  now 
If  you  defSr  planting  until  December  manv  of  the  growths  which  have 
already  issued  from  the  conns  will  probably  decay.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to 
make  holes  with  a  pointed  dibber  and  place  the  conns  in  them.  Drills  sze 
much  preferable,  as  the  corms  can  then  rest  on  the  soil,  which  is  not 
always  the  esse  when  planted  with  the  dibble. 

PRPNINO  Vine  in  Ground  Vinrrt  (/•.  /.).— The  Vine,  having  ex 
tended  to  tlie  end  of  the  vinery,  should  be  cut  back  to  within  about  S  feet  of 
the  end.  Stop  the  shoots  one  or  two  joints  bqrond  the  fmit,  keeping  the 
laterals  closely  stopped  to  one  joint.  The  water  coming  in  at  the  ridge  will 
be  injurious,  espedslly  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  ss  it  wlU  cause  a  moist 
atmosphere  when  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  di^  one. 

CUTTINO  ABBOB-ViTXS  (/4lan)w~The  pnssnt  is  not  a  soitaUe  time  to 
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cut  Arbor-VitaBs  8  or  0  feet  hijfh  Into  the  form  of  a  hedge.    It  ghould  be  I 
done  in  early  April,  or  betord  tbey  begin  to  grow,  so  as  to  admit  of  their 
beoomlBg  fuiBialMl  «ith  frash  growth  bofon  winter. 

Hbatiho  a  Grbbrhouss  (rorifc).— Tour  house  may  be  heated  in  the 
mannar  you  show  in  sketch— Tiz^  with  the  pipes  fixed  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  roof;  but  ooold  yon  not  sink  the  stokehole  so  aa  to  admit  of  the  pipes 
being  placed  beneath  the  8t«ge  ?     It  would  be  an  advantage  \q  have  the 

Eiping  along  both  sides  of  the  house,  so  as  to  secure  better  diffusion  of  the 
eat  through  the  structure ;  for,  though  the  piping  answers  very  well  on  one 
side  of  a  lean-to,  they  are  not  so  effectual  on  one  eide  only  of  a  span. 

Dbimino  a  Lawk  with  &alt  (T,  C.  J.).->The  salt  would  no  doubt  be 
efScacions  in  destroying  slugs,  a  dry  time  being  chosen  for  its  application. 
Defer  the  operation  until  spring,  and  then  apply  equal  proportions  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  salt  at  the  rate  of  3  tbs.  per  rod  (30^  square  yards).  If  the 
ground  be  heavy  or  deficient  of  calcareous  matter  4  tons  of  lime  par  acre 
would  be  a  good  applioatioo,  applying  it  in  March. 

TOMATOES  NOT  SBTTING  (A  Novice),— ^e  can  only  account  for  the  fruit 
nob  setting  from  the  atmosphere  being  kept  too  cloee  and  motet,  the  venti- 
lation not  being  free  enough.  The  floweia  are  very  puny,  and  would  no 
doubt  come  stronger  and  set  more  freely  if  the  roots  are  supplied  with  weak 
liquid  manure.  Leave  the  ventilators  slightly  open  constantly  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  and  when  external  circunutanoee  admit  ventilate  freely. 
Tomatoes,  though  they  grow  and  show  flower  freely,  do  not  set  well  in  a 
close  atmosphere.  Keep  the  plants  yon  iMve  for  fruiting  at  Easter,  or  if  you 
cvinot  do  that  take  cuttings  from  them  now ;  tliey  strike  freely  in  gentle 
heat.  If  you  raise  plants  from  seed  sow  at  once,  and  when  the  plants  are  up 
keep  them  weU  near  the  glass,  shifUng  into  larger  poU  as  they  require  it. 
potting  firmly,  and  inetaad  of  using  large  pota  faed  the  plants  with  liquid 
manure. 

Watbr  Liliss  (AHbllf).— When  the  plonU  have  grown  so  as  to  become 
crowded  the  flowers  are  small  and  not  so  freely  produced  as  when  tbey  hi^ve 
more  space.  Thin  them  well  out  in  spring  so  as  to  admit  of  space  for  the 
foliage,  which  will  strengthen  the  plants  and  induce  stronger  and  freer 
flowering. 

LILIUM  AT7RATUM  (/dem).— It  Is  UBual  for  large  bulbs  to  decrease  in  dxe 
especially  if  allowed  to  carry  their  full  crop  of  flowen  the  first  season.  It  is 
much  better  to  select  small  bulbs,  which  do  not  feel  the  leas  of  the  roots 
nearly  so  much  as  larger  bulbs. 

WWTEBIHO  TUBKR0U8  BXOOXIAS  AHX>  aLOZIMUS  (/dnn).— PlaM  the 

tubsn  in  cocoa-nut  refuse  a  little  moiat  so  as  to  maintain  their  vitoUty,  or 
tbey  may  be  kept  in  the  pots  with  the  soil  a  little  moist  but  not  vet,  nor  on 
the  other  hand  dust  dry,  or  the  roots  are  ut  to  become  farinaceous  and  decay 
when  subjected  to  heat  and  moisture.  They  must  be  kept  safe  from  frost. 
Gloxinias  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  4A°  to  60°. 

KlSMOvnio  H0R8S  Chbstnvt  iA.  A).— Hwnove  the  toil  from  around  the 
stem  aa  much  as  you  possibly  can,  exposing  the  rooU  to  the  fullest  extent 
precticahhs  and  then  out  them  off  as  low  down  aa  yon  can,  in  which  case 
there  will  not  be  any  or  little  fear  of  shoots  arising  from  the  roots,  aa  would 
most  likely  be  the  case  were  the  tree  felled  at  the  surface. 

BOIB  SLSCnoN  <A.  J.  Clark*). —la  Noa.  868  and  &18  y«D  will  find  the 
resnltB  of  the  poll  of  two  Roae  elections.  The  nmabers  cob  be  hod  fram  the 
pnbliaber  In  return  for  S^.  eoob  in  poetoge  stamps. 

FHUIT  Trbm  for  Gardbk  (IT.  BdO).— If  you  wiU  state  whether  you 
require  the  Ftan  for  growing  aa  standards,  bushes,  or  walla,  and  the  Apples 
for  dessert  or  culinary  purposes  or  both,  we  will  endeavour  to  name  thoae 
that  ore  likely  to  meet  your  raqnlretnenta. 

ViKBS  UNHEALTHY  {R.  H.  T.).—k&  the  bolder  has  been  made  under  the 
supervision  of  a  competent  man  it  has  probably  been  well  drained  and 
formed  of  suitable  compost;  assuming  that  to  be  the  case  we  can  only 
attribute  the  unsatisfactoiy  condition  of  your  Tines  to  overcropping,  or  to 
the  canes  not  having  been  out  back  sufitciently  when  young.  If  the  roots 
are  healthy  and  yet  the  loterela  weak  you  would  obtain  stronger  caaea  by 
cutting  the  Vines  down  to  the  base  of  the  raften,  shorteaing  the  growths 
that  m  made  after  th ^  are  matured,  leaving  only  a  length  of  3  or  4  feet  at 
each  w£nt«r  a  pruning.  Yon  might  cat  down  a  portion  of  the  Yiam  at  a 
time  if  you  object  to  being  without  fruit  for  a  season.  Ftthapa  if  a  oom- 
petent  man  inspected  the  vines  he  could  suggest  a  better  means  of  renova- 
tion. The  "Vine  Manual,"  published  «t  thia  office,  3*.  Srf.  post  free, will 
ailord  yoB  much  useful  information. 

Names  o»  Fruits  (C.  J5f .).— The  FMir  is  Urbanisto,  the  Apple  Bed  In- 
gestrie.    The  Plum  we  do  not  recognise^ 

Nak BS  or  Flahtb  (7.  e.).^l,  Bpeoiman  too  withered  for  Idantiflcaticn ; 
8,  Fuchsia  fulgens ;  8,  Ghryaanthemum  coronarinm.  {A.  MoyU).r-U  is  a 
species  of  Mesembryanthemum,and  its  not  flowering  is  probably  4no  to  over^ 
luxniianea.  Place  the  plant  in  poor  aoU  aad  keep  it  dry.  (/.  (?.).— The 
shrub  la  Olethm  ahiifoliaw  (A  &}^The  kof  k  that  of  a  Hoya,  probably 
H.  carnosa.  {O.  /».).— 1,  Cassia  oorymbosa;  9,  Kerrfa  japonica  floce-pleno: 
8,  Lobelia  oardlnalis ;  4,  Ceatranthus  rober ;  i,  HeaembleB  Fyrethnun  al- 
pinum;  6,  Aster  multifloms.  U  (hntlaiiU  iteuler).— Ooronilla  glaooa. 
iA.  W,)^l,  CheilantheB  elegans ;  %  SelaginBUa  Kronseiana. 
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NITRATE  OF  SODA  and  its  USAGE  as  a  MANURE 

{Continutdfrom  pag^  376.) 
In  continnation  of  this  sabject  we  wish  to  state  that  nitrate  of 
soda  for  many  years  has  been  greatly  adulterated,  often  by  the 
addition  of  common  salt,  by  the  yendor.  When  nitrate  is  selHng 
at  £18  to  £14  per  ton  or  upwards  it  is  easy  for  the  manure  agent 
to  seoure  a  large  profit  by  the  addition  of  salt,  and  this  when 
mixed  is  not  easily  ascertained  except  by  analysis.  We  therefore 
adrite  t^  home  farmer  to  pnrchaee  by  analyeis  or  by  a  guarantee 


of  its  purity,  for  it  is  now  commonly  sold  by  the  best  and  most 
respectable  men,  guaranteed  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent,  of  refraction 
— ^that  is  to  say,  in  erery  hundred  part  of  the  salts  ninety-fire 
parts  shall  be  pure  nitrate  of  soda.  The  6  per  cent,  imporitiei 
consist  of  common  salt,  and  traces  of  sulphate  of  soda,  magnesia, 
sand,  and  moisture.  Freeuming  that  nitrate  of  soda  eontaiaad 
5  per  cent,  of  impuridee,  we  should  then  hare  15'<i4  per  oent.  of 
nitrogen,  which  is  equal  to  18*98  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  One  thing 
will  be  noticed,  that  although  the  adulteration  of  the  nitrate  if 
effected  by  the  addition  of  common  salt,  it  is  not  in}iirioiis  as  the 
experiments  we  have  given  show  ;  but  to  have  the  full  adTantife 
of  both  nitrate  and  common  salt  we  mu^t  buy  them  separately, 
because  the  latter  will  always  be*cheap,  hence  the  extraordinsij 
advantage  to  the  manure  seller  who  adds  salt  to  his  nitnte. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  soils  and  climate  where  the  nitnte 
is  likely  to  prove  most  valuable.  The  best  soils — that  ii  tossy,  the 
most  holding  and  strong  loamy  land,  will  give  the  best  ntnm  for 
the  application  of  nitrate  whether  the  soil  is  cultivated  or  lying 
in  pasture  or  meadow,  likewise  on  clovers  and  field  grasses  ,*  and 
the  effect  on  mangolds  is  good,  because  it  gives  so  much  growth  of 
leaves,  and  enables  the  plants  to  derive  a  large  portion  of  asusonia 
from  the  atmosphere.    For  the  cereals,  however,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  the  land  whereon  they  are  grown  should  be  a 
southern  or  westeni  aspect,  for  upon  land  faoing  the  north  er 
north-east  they  are  much  more  sabject  to  blight  by  the  uniavoaraUe 
action  of  the  temperature  when  the  growth  has  been  stimalattd 
by  the  action  of  nitrate.    Therefore  under  auch  circumstances  it 
is  imperative  when  oom  is  sown  where  the  aspect  is  nniavouable 
to  use  a  larger  admixture  of  salt  and  mineral  phosphate  mannni. 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  effect  of  nitrate  upon  the  cereals  Is' 
to  produce  a  broad  flag,  which  under  the  circumstances  described 
may  be  injurious,  but  in  the  growth  of  vegetables  aad  ibdder 
crops  it  will  be  just  the  reverse.    It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
although  in  the  event  of  heavy  rains,  nitrate  being  so  soluble  that 
there  must  be  some  loss,  yet  by  experiments  and  calculations  it  ii 
found  that  the  rain  itself  supplies  in  the  oonne  of  a  year  nitrogen 
equal  to  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda.    It  is,  however, 
proved  that  nitrate  acts  best  in  a  dry  sumsker  with  plenty  of  son* 
shine ;  for  although  it  is  shown  that  the  loss  of  nitrogen  from  the 
land  is  very  considerable  for  every  inch  of  rain,  which  is  abont 
101  tons  per  acre,  yet  we  have  a  compensation,  particularly  in 
those  seasons  when  thunderstorms  prevail  by  the  ammonia,  ^ 
which  is  conveyed  by  the  lain  to  plants.    Henoe  we  see  the  fnsh 
vigorous  appearance  of  our  crops  often  perceptible  after  thonder* 
storms,  and  this  is  more  particularly  shown  in  vegetable  prodooe 
than  the  cereals,  and  is  due  to  the  small  amount  of  valnshle 
manure  the  crops  have  received,  in  addition  to  the  refreshing  effect 
of  the  rain. 

Experiments  of  great  importance  were  tried  at  the  Royal  Agri* 
cultural  College  farm  at  Gireneester  in  1862,  under  the  ssspien 
of  Dr.  Augustus  Yoelcker,  with  top-dressing  upon  wheat  in  afieU 
of  land  moderately  stiff  in  texture  but  well  drained.    One  of  the 
chief  objects  of  these  experiments  was  to  asosrtain  in  what  |Be- 
portion  nitrate  of  soda  is  most  economically  applied  as  a  top* 
dressing  for  wheat.    For  this  purpose  1  cwt.,  24  cwt.,  and  S  cwt 
of  nitrate  respectively  were  used  per  acre,  in  each  case  mixed  with 
twice  its  weight  of  common  salt.    The  result  showing  that  the 
larger  application  produced  a  corresponding  increase  in  oora.  For 
whilst  1  owt  of  nitrate  and  Z  cwt.  of  salt  gave  an  increatt  of 
9|  bushels,  li  cwt.  of  nitrate  and  8  cwt.  of  salt  gave  an  iscreaseof 
12^  bushels  of  com,  and  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  and  4  cwt.  of  salt  gave 
an  increase  of  18|  bushels.    Thus  for  each  half  hundredweight  of 
nitrate  an  additional  incsease  of  nearly  3  bushels  of  wheat  «u 
obiained.    Although  theee  may  be  the  results  in  a  farouible 
season,  yet  in  a  wet  season  and  upon  land  of  a  bad  or  north  a0p» 
the  chances  are  that  the  crop  would  go  down  and  the  com  become 
bUghted.    On  light  land,  such  as  sand  and  gravel  or  light  chalk, 
we  consider  guano  is  often  preferable  to  nitrate  of  soda  and  n% 
because  guano  supplies  the  phosphates  and  alkaliea  as  welltf 
nitrogenous  nuitters.    Nitrate  of  soda  is  efficacions  in  virtne  ofw 
nitrogw  alone,  and  requires  the  CMidition  of  soluble  pboepsate  to 
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bring  out  its  fall  adrantagfe.  Sr.  Lawefi,  in  Mb  «xpetimenta  npon 
flfowing  wheat  for  twenty  years  in  snccession  upon  the  same  land, 
found  that  the  largest  crops  were  obtained  when  mineral  and 
nitrogenoitf  manarea  were  employed  together.  The  average  yield 
of  com  during  the  twenty  years  in  the  nnmanured  portion  was 
1^  bushels,  with  farmyard  manure  it  was  32}  bushels,  with  arti- 
fieuUs  supplying  both  nitrogen  as  well  as  the  phosphate  and 
alkalies  3d|  bushels,  bnt  by  ilsing  mineral  manures  alone  the 
sTerage  yield  of  twelve  years  was  only  18  bushels  If  peck.  The 
^eld  whereon  these  experiments  were  carried  oat  at  Bothampsteid 
is  a  somewhat  heavy  loam  with  a  subsoil  of  clay  resting  oh  clialk. 
In  later  experiments  Mr.  Lawes  found  by  the  continuous  growth 
of  barley  that  the  results  correspond  in  many  respects  with  those 
obtained  from  the  growth  of  wheat.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
hicrease  of  straw  will  follow  a  full  dressmg  of  nitrate  j  the  only 
thing  to  be  yarded  against  is  the  straw  being  so  buUrf  as  to  go 
down,  in  which  case  it  is  sure  to  injure  the  sample  of  com,  more 
especially  of  barley,  which  is  so  much  dependent  for  its  value  as 
malting  grain.  For  oats  perhaps  no  com  gives  a  better  return 
for  nitrate  of  soda  dressines  mixed  with  phosphates  and  salt. 

We  knoiiv  many  expeiiments  which  could  be  related  of  the 
advantage  of  nitrate  of  soda,  Ac,  as  a  manure  for  pasture  land, 
but  from  our  owu  experience  we  recommend  1^  cwt.  of  niiarate 
and  3  cwt.  of  mineral  or  bone  superphosphate  per  acre  for  onUnary 
grass  land,  except  low-lying  meadows  where  guano  would  answer 
best,  but  upon  any  dry  pastures  resting  on  sand,  stonebrash,  gravel, 
or  ligbt  chalk,  3  cwt.  ofoommon  salt  should  be  Added  to  the  above 
named  -^'—^  <     .  ^  .     ^     . . 

nitrate 

crops,  buvu   oo   U11M.MHUIU.  fjc,   tcm;uc8,  auu  bucu  luus,  irnica  »r« 

reaulred  for  early  use.  We  have  seen  it  advance  these  cxwpe  nearly 
a  fortnight^  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  especially  in  a  late 
season.  Kitrate  may  also  be  used  more  largely,  say  2  cwt.  per 
acre,  on  fodder  crops,  because  the  land  is  cleared  earlier  for 
suooeeding  crops  such  as  mangolds,  Swedes,  cabbage,  and  carrots, 
and  the  residue  of  manure  will  prove  of  great  value  to  any 
orop  wMeh  may  follow.  There  is,  however,  a  special  value  in  the 
liberal  use  of  nitrate  alone  upon  Italian  rye  grass,  especially  upon 
chalk  Mil  farms  without  water  meadows,  for  we  can  obtain 
vahsable  crops  of  this  grass  ready  for  feeding  after  a  mild  winter 
as  earfy  as  the  month  of  Febraary.  Aftef  having  applied  an  esim 
quantity  of  nitrate  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  on  the  crop  we  need 
not  be  afraid  of  its  being  lost  in  its  effect  upon  the  succeeding 
crops ;  for  Mr.  Lawes  found  in  thfl  growth  of  barley  for  twenty 
years,  when  he  used  275  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  then  on  another 
plot  he  pnt  550  tbs.  and  thus  gave  it  a  double  dressing.  What  is 
remarkable  the  result  of  this  dressing,  because  in  fourteen  years 
after,  so  far  from  the  nitrate  of  soda  having  been  exhausted  or 
wasbed  out  of  the  soil,  where  the  larger  quantity  was  used  it  pro- 
duced a  better  crop  for  fourteen  years  afterwards  than  the  part 
where  the  smaller  qnantity  had  been  used.  We  know  some  land 
agents  who  frejuently  object  to  the  tenants  applying  nitrate  to 
the  land  in  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy.  The  above  experiment, 
however,  ought  entirely  to  remove  any  such  feeling,  because  we 
know  also  that  although  the  land  mar  be  exhausted  to  a  certain 
#ztent  of  its  minerals,  we  have  a  ready  means  of  xestoring  them 
hr  mineral  saA  bone  superphosphate  applications.  A  good  former 
of  OUT  acquaintance  is  in  the  habit  ot  using  nitrate  largely  fbr 
spring  com,  but  always  in  admixture  with  superphosphates  and 
oommon  salt,  and  usuallr  drills  the  manure  with  the  seed,  believ- 
ing this  the  most  profitable  way  of  applying  these  manures, 
becanae  it  improves  the  com  without  making  the  weeds  grow  like 
nanares  sown  broadcast.  We  have  been  dealing  with  a  very  large 
question,  but  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  home  farmer  how 
best  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  having  regard  to  the  seasons,  soil, 
•itoation,  and  aspect. 

WOBK  OV  THE  HOMB  FABM. 

HoTM  JLaJbtmr. — This  is  now  going  on  most  effectually,  for  the 
dry  and  dull  weather  we  have  experienced  in  the  last  week  of 
October  and  first  week  of  November  has  enabled  the  home  farmer 
to  sow  the  land  with  wheat.  However,  in  consequence  of  the  wet 
summer  the  heavy  lands  are  still  veiy  close  and  woik  badly,  yet 
■pen  all  dry  and  friable  soils  the  land  is  now  in  capital  dondition 
to  receive  the  seed.  A  heavy  season  is  best  if  the  weather  only 
peores  fovourable  for  diring  the  surface  after  drilling  the  wheat ; 
on  the  other  hand,  should  heavy  rains  soeesed  and  run  the  land 
together  it  will  exclude  the  air,  and  this  year  as  the  seed  is  very 
matSl  and  imnerfeetir  ripened  the  young  plants  will  be  lik^  to 
Mrish  in  the  bnd.  The  work  of  the  farm  has  beeh  so  long  delayed 
by  adverse  weather  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  sow  a  full  eomplo- 
awnt  of  wheat  before  Christmas  upon  strong  land  should  the 
'weather  prove  ever  so  fovourable ;  for  the  time  when  wheat-sowing 
ought  to  have  been  proceeding,  the  winter  vetches,  winter  besns, 
dsc,  required  to  be  sown,  after  having  been  delayed  b<7ond  the 
nsual  period.  We  find  on  looking  over  the  heavy  land  farms  that 
it  will  be  quite  imxxMssible  to  sow  the  usual  quantity  of  wheat,  for 
the  fallows  intended  for  that  crop  never  could  be  made  in  nume- 
rous instances,  although  steam  power  has  been  available  at  every 
intenral  of  dry  weather..  The  home  farmer  must,  however,  in  such 


cases  change  the  oonrse  of  cropping,  and  allow  the  unfinished 
follows  to  be  again  prepared  in  the  spring,  and  be  sown  with 
barley  should  the  spring  be  favourable  for  cleaning  the  land; 
otherwise  the  fallow  pnocess  must  be  continued  aiMl  the  laM 
seeded  to  root  crops,  or  a  succession  of  mustard  crops,  vetciMMi,deei) 
and  be  seected  to  wheat  the  following  autumn. 

Hand  Labour. — Gutting  and  }>lashing  hedges  will  now  be  com- 
menced, also  trimming  those  which  have  been  neglected  from  any 
cause.    Border  grass  or  that  found  in  the  plantations  should  m 
cut,  as  these  materials  make  capital  covering  for  heaps  of  man- 
golds, carrots,  Ac,  which  may  be  required  to  be  preserved  during 
the  winter,  and  almost  equal  to  seaweed.    Upon  some  farms  with 
little  straw  grown  it  is  important  to  know  that  straw  may  not  be 
required  at  all,  the  earth  covering  being  laid  on  the  grass  or  sea- 
weed being  sufficient.  Gutting  underwood  may  also  be  commenced 
now  in  the  conpices  and  hedgerows ;  the  materials  will  always  be 
required  on  the  home  farm — ^first  tor  hurdle  wood,  engaging  to 
have  the  hurdles  made  on  the  spot  at  so  much  per  doeen,  also 
spar  wood  may  be  selected,  taken  to  the  farm,  and  made  up  into 
spars  during  bad  weather  in  the  whiter.    All  the  strongest  and 
roughest  of  the  white  and  black  thorns  may  be  reserved,  together 
with  stout  stakes  tor  making  fences^  and  in  certain  districts  where 
theie  are  but  few  live  fences  this  is  important.    The  remaining 
portion  of  the  underwood  will  be  made  up,  some  into  stout  faggots 
and  the  lightest  brushwood  into  kiln  and  other  bavins  adapted 
for  placiuff  under  corn  or  hay  stacks.    Where  there  is  common  or 
rough  land  upon  the  estate  bearing  fern,  rushes,  drc,  these  should 
be  out  carefully  and  kept  as  bedding,  if  not  requiied  to  assist  in 
eovering-in  the  heaps  of  roots.    As  Mddiug  for  young  stock  it  is 
valuable,  for  it  not  only  saves  straw,  but  we  have  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Voelcker  that  ferns  contain  valuable  substances  as  addition  te 
the  dang  heap,  particularly  when  cut  in  the  summer  whilst  the 
BtM  is  in  the  stems.    In  uie  localitiea  of  Commons,  forests,  Ac, 
where  the  poor  have  rights,  ferns  are  much  used  and  approved  as 
bedding  for  both  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs.    The  cattle  men  and 
shephoids  will  now  be  engaged  in  root-feeding  the  fotting  bulloekt 
and  sheep.     In  case  of  change  of  food  either  from  tmnps  te 
Swedes,  or  from  Swedes  or  turnips  to  mangold,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  the  health  and  benefit  or  the  animals  that  any 
sodden  change  of  food  shonld  be  avoided.    When  going  oni  of 
one  field  into  another  a  few  cartloads  of  each  kind  of  roots  may 
be  exchanged,  so  that  the  animals  may  eat  mixed  food  befere 
leaving  one  field  and  for  a  short  time  after  entering  another.   This 
observation  applies  to  sheep  in  open  field  feeding,  but  it  is  equally 
desirable  that  cattle  in  the  boxes  should  not  be  put  upon  a  chance 
of  roots  suddenly,  but  have  a  mixture  before  going  on  to  feeding 
of  another  sort  of  roots.    If  shonld  be  recollected  that  any  dis* 
turbance  of  the  health  of  the  stock  results  in  the  loss  of  so  mneh 
food,«Bd  any  oheck  to  their  health  means  so  much  less  meat  made. 
Cabbages  now  are  thb  best  food  both  for  young  stook  as  well  as 
the  milch  cows,  and  these  they  may  have  on  the  pastures  if  dry, 
for  there  will  still  be  some  grass  which,  together  with  air  and 
exercise^  is  favourable  for-  their  health.    The  early-hemed  ewes 
will  now.be  lambing,  and  together  they  may  with  the  lambs  run 
upon  the  clover  sM»ds  at  <&ytime,  but  should  be  taken  to  the 
wneat  eddishes  at  night  time,  as  it  is  much  warmer  lying  for  tite 
yonne  lambs,  for  we  have  known  frequently  oases  of  cramped  and 
mrippled  lambs  .when  Iving  on  the  clover  at  night  time  if  the 
weather  is  frosty,  and  the  &mbs  never  recover. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BUTTER. 

It  has  been  considered  a  settled  point  in  England,  and  moi^ 
especiallr  in  Ireland,  that  in  order  to  cany  on  dairy  farming  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  all  or  most  part  of  the  land  oecnpisd  as 
dairy  farms  shall  be  in  permanent  pasture.  In  the  last  n^umber  of 
the  *'  Boyal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal "  Mr.  Jenk^s  shows 
that  in  the  dairy  districts  of  the  north-west  of  France  only  a  vefy 
small  propirtion  of  the  land  is  in  permanent  grass  ;  and  bs  con- 
siders  it  is  **  necessary  to  draw  particular  attention  to  this  point, 
because  the  excellence  of  the  ^ench  product  has  hitherto  been 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  alleged  supenority  of  the  pastures  of 
Normandy,  whereas  most  of  the  butter  imported  into  Ifi&gland 
from  France  and  other  foreign  countries  is  made  in  districts  where 
araMe  land  dairying  is  the  rule,  and  permanent  grass  dairying  the 
exception."  In  t^e  most  celebrated  dairy  departments  otaot- 
mandy  **  much  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  cultivaiied  land 
is  in  permanent  grass  of  all  qualities,"  whilst  in  other  departments 
the  proportion  of  permanent  grass  is  one-fifth,  one-sixth,  and  even 
as  low  as  one-teniili. 

In  1877  the  amount  paid  for  French  butter  imported  into 
England  was  jt3,664,49S,  which  was  rather  under  the  rate  of  some 
previous  years.  It  is,  however,  an  enormous  sum  of  mofiev  to 
send  out  of  the  country  for  an  article  which  is  actually  a  staple  of 
home  manufkicture,  but  which,  from  carelessness  or  other  causes, 
is  inferior  to  that  of  foreign  make.  The  three  and  a  quarter 
millions  sterling  expended  in  the  purchase  of  fresh  butter  is  just 
BO  much  loist  to  the  Bnghsh  and  Irish  dairy  farmers,  and  it  Is 
surely  worth  while  to  ti^^  whether  some  portion  of  t».e  golden 
stream,  if  not  the  whole,  may  not  be  diverted  into  home  ehannsls 
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inBtead  of  supinely  permitting  it  to  enrich  other  oonntriei.  French 
dairy  farmers  poescM  no  special  advantages  as  regards  rent  or 
wages.  The  better  classes  of  land  rate  at  dO«.  to  60«.  a  statate 
acre— equivalent  to  48«.  to  80«.  per  Irish  acre — and  wages  of 
agricultural  labourers  are  from  2i,  to  2t,  6d,  a  day.  without  food, 
and  from  £16  to  £20  a  year  with  food,  besides  lodging  in  the 
■table  or  cowhouse.  Kr.  Jenkins  attributes  much  of  th^  success 
of  French  dairy  farmers  to  the  fact  that  amongst  the  small  farmers 
two  or  three  of  the  children,  who  constitute  a  large  family  in 
France,  work  together  for  the  common  benefit.  £Le  says.  '*To 
this  fact  must  in  some  degree  be  ascribed  the  success  of  the  French 
farmers  in  producing  butter,  and  especially  soft  kinds  of  cheese 
of  delicate  flaTour^  and  therefore  possessing  a  high  market  value. 
Under  no  other  circumstances  probably  would  so  much  care  be 
bestowed  on  the  makins,  and  such  constant  supervision  in  the 
curing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  delicacy  in  packing,  of  these  highly 
EiiBceptible  and  easily  perishable  articles  of  commerce.^'  We  have 
much  the  same  conditions  existing  in  Ireland  amongst  our  small 
fanners ;  but,  generally  speaking,  similar  results  have  not  been 
produced  as  those  which  Mr.  Jenkins  describes.  There  may  be 
reasons  for  this  failure  of  the  principle  in  the  caae  of  Irish  small 
farmers ;  but  we  need  not  enter  into  that  matter  at  present. 

With  regard  to  the  production  of  butter,  French  dairy  farmers 
all  admit  that  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  Is  absolutely 
essential.  The  process  followed  in  making  the  premier  butter  of 
France,  known  as  Isigujr  butter,  is  as  follows : — The  «ows  are 
milked  morning  and  evening,  and  in  some  cases  three  times  a  day, 
into  jug-shaped  vessels  ma^  of  copper  lined  with  tin,  and  holding 
about  two  gallons  each.  The  milk  is  taken  to  the  dairv,  and  it 
■trained  through  a  sieve  lined  with  clean  linen  into  earthenware 
buckets.  These  buckets  are  placed  in  a  row  in  the  milk-house, 
and  the  milk  is  then  set  for  twelve  hours.  The  cream  skimmed 
after  the  first  twelve  hours  is  not  mixed  with  what  is  taken  off 
afterwards  until  immediatelT  before  churning,  and  in  some  in- 
stances butter  of  exceptional  delicacy  for  Pans  is  made  entirely 
from  the  twelve-hours  cream.  The  quality  of  the  butter  is  de- 
teriorated when  the  milk  stands  longer  tlian  twelve  hours ;  and 
although  long  standing,  increases  the  quantity,  the  price  obtained 
does  not  compensate  for  loss  of  quality. 

The  cream  is  churned  twice  or  three  times  a  week  in  a  barrel 
ohnm.  The  chum  has  fixed  dash-boards,  which  do  not  extend  to 
the  dreumferenoe  of  the  dium.  The  dash-boards  are  perfectly 
plain  laths,  and  the  chum  altogether  is  a  model  of  simplicity  and 
effectiveness.  According  to  the  size  of  the  chum  it  is  furnished 
with  one  or  two  large  openings,  which  are  open  and  shut  by  one 
of  the  usual  contrivances  employed  in  other  barrel  chums.  There 
is  also  a  vent  peg  placed  in  or  near  the  head,  and  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  ventilator  if  necessary,  and  a  spigot  placed  in  the  bulge 
midway  between  the  two  large  openings  of  a  large  chum,  or  oppo- 
site the  large  opening  of  a  small  one.  This  spigot  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  process  of  butter-making. 

The  chum  is  about  naif  filled  with  cream  at  a  temperature  of 
about  67^  Fahrenheit,  and  the  best  butter  makers  do  not  chum  at 
a  greater  pace  than  ftom  thirty  to  fortv  revolutions  per  minute, 
according  to  the  season.    As  a  rule,  the  butter  comes  in  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and  the  churaer  listens  most  attentively 
BO  as  to  detect  in  an  instant  the  slightest  alteration  in  thasonnd 
of  the  churning  cream.    An  alteration  being  detected,  or  even 
suspected,  the  dium  is  at  once  stopped,  in  such  a  position  that 
the  spi^t  is  about  the  level  of  the  cream  in  the  chum.    The 
spigot  IS  then  carefully  withdrawn,  and  the  adheront  matter 
minutely  examined.    If  this  is  still  cream  the  churning  is  renewed 
and  the  sound  carofully  attended  to ;  but  if.  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  particles  of  butter  on  the  spiffot,  no  larger  even  than  a 
pin's  head,  the  churning  proper  is  finished.    A  quarter  of  a  turn 
of  the  handle  now  brings  the  spigot  to  its  lowest  point  nearest 
the  ground,  and  immediately  beneath  it  is  placed  a  sieve  over  a 
Tessel  to  receive  the  buttermilk.    The  spigot  being  then  slightly 
drawn  out  the  buttermilk  escapes  and  filters  throush  the  sieve, 
which  retains  even  Uie  smallest  particles  of  butter  which  may  be 
carried  out  by  the  buttermilk.    When  most  of  the  buttermilk  has 
thus  been  withdrawn  from  the  chum,  the  small  quantity  of 
escaped  butter  is  replaced  in  it,  and  fresh  spring  water  is  also  put 
into  the  chum  until  it  is  half  full.    Three  or  four  turns  are  then 
ffiven,  and  the  mixture  of  water  and  buttermilk  is  again  with- 
drawn as  before.    This  process  is  repeated  often  seven  or  eight 
times,  until  the  water  wnich  comes  out  of  the  chum  is  as  bright 
and  clear  as  it  was  when  put  into  it.    At  the  end  of  the  process 
the  butter  may  be  seen  fioating  as  one  mass  in  a  small  lake  of 
clear  water.    When  romoved  from  the  chum  bv  means  of  lar^ 
wooden  spoons,  the  butter  requires  no  mora  working  than  is  suffi- 
cient to  consolidate  it  and  express  the  particles  of  clear  water  from 
its  interstices.    The  butter  thus  made  goes  direct  to  Paris,  where 
the  farmer  receives  for  it  as  much  as  2s.  and  upwards  per  English 
pound,  according  to  the  season.    None  of  this  first-class  butter 
comes  to  England,  and  it  is  actually  second-rate  French  butter, 
made  with  less  care  and  skill,  which  beats  the  best  English  and 
the  best  Irish  butter  in  the  London  market.    This  is  a  significant 


depends  upon  the  earlier  or  later  period  at  which  the  working  is 
the  chum  is  commenced.  This  is  so  far  recognised  that  Bome 
French  dairy  farmers  have  their  chums  fitted  with  a  glass  window 
to  enable  the  eye  to  see  and  thus  assist  the  ears  when  the  butter 
first  begins  to  be  chumed. 

Gertiun  operations  required  in  the  cure  of  butter  prepared  {or 
exportation,  such  as  kneading,  working,  and  salting,  are  perfcmned 
by  the  buyers  who  purchase  the  butter  from  the  farmers.  Mschines 
have  been  oonstmcted  to  facilitate  those  operations,  eogrtrinp 
of  which  are  given  by  Mr.  Jenkins.  The  best  butter  destined  for 
exportation  to  England  is  not  actually  salted,  but  for  the  fiotl 
working  a  strong  solution  of  salt  is  used  in  place  of  pure  witer. 
Ordinary  butter  is  salted  by  the  admixture  of  8  to  6  per  cent  of 
its  weight  of  salt  if  for  consumption  in  England.  French  batter 
of  ordinary  quality  is  excellent  for  immediate  consumption,  but  it 
will  not  keep  very  long  without  a  large  Quantity  of  salt,  from  the 
battering  it  undergoes  in  the  process  of  making  up  by  the  merchant!. 
French  butter  is  sent  to  the  London  market  in  kegs  holding  abont 
70  lbs.  each,  in  crocks  protected  by  an  outside  basket,  and  in  boxes 
containing  one  doxen  2-lb.  rolls.  Extreme  cleanliness  and  neatnea 
are  characteristic  of  all  the  methods,  and  they  are  further  dirtis- 
guished  by  the  free  and  almost  lavish  nae  of  clean  linen  liningi^ 
{Irish  Farmers^  GautU.) 

THE  POULTRY  CLUB. 

Wb  are  requested  to  announce  that  a  Committee  Xeeting  of  the 
Poultry  Club  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Hotel  on  Moiidaj 
17th  inst,  at  6  P.ii.  The  General  Meeting  will  be  held  in  tin 
Palace  on  Tuesday  18th.  As  the  Club  are  unable  to  obtab  a  ssit- 
able  room  in  the  Hotel,  the  Manager  of  the  Crystal  Palace  his 
kindly  placed  the  Opera  Theatre  at  their  disposal,  but  for  tin 
mbmmg  alone,  in  consequence  of  which  the  arrangements  far  the 
Meeting  have  not  been  finally  settled,  but  a  notice  of  iU  time  and 
place  mil  be  sent  to  every  member.  At  the  General  Meeting  KiH 
May  Amold  will  call  attention  to  matters  connected  with  the  late 
contest  of  incubators  at  Hemel  Hempstead.  The  Secrotuy  will 
propose  the  addition  of  a  new  role— "The  Committee  sie  em- 
powered  to  disqualify  a  show ;  and  any  member  who  after  due 
notice  of  the  fact  exhibits  a  show  so  disqualified  shall  oesae  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Club,  unless  the  Committee  see  good  reason  to 
the  oontiary.** 

VARIETIES. 

Wb  have  received  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  a  meeting  wiH 
be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Wednesday,  November  19th  at 
2.80  P.M.,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  Turbit  Clnb,  and 
the  discussion  of  a  draft  of  mles  and  regulations  for  govembg  tiie 
same.  The  Honorary  Secretary  pro  tewi.  is  the  Bev.  T.  B.  Combe 
Williams  of  Sela  Villa,  Upper  Beeding,  Hurstpierpomt  Amony 
the  prominent  Turbit  breeders  who  have  promised  to  attend  m 
Mesus.  T.  Coke  Bumell,  Charles  A.  Crafer,  George  Boper,  and 
W.  F.  Lumley. 

BiRMivoHAX  Cattlb  Bhow.— The  entries  of  cattle  are  IMj 
sheep,  64  :  pigs,  62 ;  com,  29  ;  roots,  176 :  poUtoes,  188 ;  pouloj 
and  Pigeons,  2866— total  8472.  These  fi^:ures  show  a  conuder- 
able  increase  on  late  years,  particuhurly  m  the  cattle  and  root 
departments. 

Thb  Canterbury  Show  is  advertised  to  be  held  on  Deoem. 

ber  11th,  12th,  and  18th.  We  observe  that  after  hafing  been 
thrown  open  the  Show  will  again  be  confined  to  six  oonntm  u 
formerly.  We  are  pleased  to  see  this  reaction,  as  w«  alway« 
favour  local  shows  if  their  area  be  not  too  restricted. 

The  Committee  of  the  Shrewsbury  Poultrr  8how,bemr 

unable  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  Market  HaU  on  December  im 
and  18th,  have  postponed  the  Exhibition  till  further  noUce. 

Thb  Mid-Suwey  Show  of  poultry,  Pig«oMi  "J  ?£l^ 

will  be  held  at  Kingston-on-Thames  on  I>«»inber  ISth,  lwn,M« 

20th.  The  schedule  is  a  good  one.  There  are  tl»J^.2*^jZ 
poultry,  twenty-two  for  Pigeons,  and  eleven  for  cage  biros,  oeww 
focal  classes  for  poultry  and  Pigeons. 

POTATOM.— There  is  no  doubt  that  this  ■««<>'i**«  P^^^^ 

of  our  own  growth  of  poUtoes  is  turning  o^t  a  m«t  la^»«" 
one.  Happily,  however,  English  money,  notwithstandag  dq*^. 
sion  in  trade,  can  replace  from  foreign  countries  *™;.  "V^ 
limited  quantity  at  modemte  prices.    Very  !««•  "P?^?  m 


eome 


and  what 


taking  to  them,  and  call  the  Pf<>«^i»*Sf  soW 
I  article  of  such  large  consumption.    t2«eM»IP"*^ 
ana  remaricabie  fact.     Mr.  Jenkins  states  as  tne  result  oi  oaretui  i  are  to  oe  commended.    It  will  be  satisfactory  ^Jj^^^  yet 
inquiry,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  quality  of  the  butter  *  in  thia  country  to  know  that,  with  literally  no  crop  i»«i  / 


and  are  coming  forward  from  German  ports,  ---  ^ 

gsrhaps  is  still  more  satisfactory  is  that  the  <i^»'^^llJ^^ 
ur  cSinadian  provinces  are  likewise  prepared  to  w*P  "rjjtj, 
any  extent,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  they  w^oooP^  ^ 
the  German  in  price ;  that  they  can  do  so  at  a  w^^TT^^ 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  with  such  a  heavy  and  Jj^.'P^^Sw  » 
the  potato  freight  is  a  serious  consideration.  4*  ^.  ■■rL;-n  fruit 
find  that  some  of  the  principal  large  housMm  ^^^J^^  tfa* 
trade  are 
I  sale  of  an 
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is  no  failare  abroad,  and  large  crops  there  mean  moderate  and  low 
pticQB  here.— (rA«  Grocer.) 

STANDS  AND  COVERS  FOB  HIVES. 

Ws  are  nnaeqnainted  with  an j  advantage  that  aspect  maj  giro 
to  an  apisry,  for  we  have  failed  to  notice  any  difference  of  results 
from  hires  facing  south,  west,  north,  and  east.    We  hare  found 
luTee  on  the  north  side  of  a  high  wall  where  they  were  always 
shaded  do  as  well  as  those  exposed  to  the  sun  all  daj.    The 
position  of  an  apiary  so  far  as  aspect  goes  is  in  our  opinion  of  no 
moment  whatever.    A  spot  well  sheltered  from  winds  at  some 
distance  from  larpe  sheets  of  water,  and  free  from  noisome  smells, 
18  an  eligible  position  for  bee  stands  or  bee  houses.    A  sheltered 
■pot  for  the  apiary  is  an  advantage  to  bees  both  in  winter  and 
summer.    In  hatching^  brood  they  dislike  winds,  and  often  close 
their  doors  against  their  chilling  influence.    Young  bees  in  making 
their  first  attempt  to  fly  are  easily  chilled  and  brought  to  the 
ground.    Bees  at  work  in  the  fields  dislike  winds,  and  prefer  to  go 
to  and  from  the  fields  by  roundabout  routes  rather  than  lose  time 
and  risk  their  b'yes  in  battling  with  the  wind.    In  windy  places 
bees  with  heavy  loads  have  some  difficulty  in  entering  their  hives, 
and  in  such  places  both  hives  and  covers  need  to  be  well  fastened 
down  to  prevent  their  being  upset  and  displaced  during  gales  and 
gusts  of  wind. 

I  hare  to  confess  that  my  prejudice  against  bee  houses  beoomes 
less  and  less  every  severe  winter,  for  in  them  hives  are  more  easily 

firotected  from  cold  and  rain  than  they  are  on  common  stands, 
n  this  cold  and  changeable  climate  hives  out  of  doors  cannot  be 
too  well  protected  from  oold  and  damp.  Bee  houses  proper— t.e., 
houses  for  hives,  are  m  our  practice  and  experience  inconvenient 
in  summer  when  artificial  swarming  and  other  manipulating  pro- 
cesses are  oft  resorted  to— inconvenient,  too,  for  the  examination 
of  hives. 

Comoion  stands  are  made  by  driving  three  posts  into  the  ground 


for  every  hive,  the  front  a  little  lower  than  the  other  two,  so 
that  the  rain  wnich  falls  on  the  fiight  boards  runs  outwards  ,*  and 
here  I  may  state  that  it  is  well  to  have  the  edges  of  all  floor- 
boards bevelled  all  round,  fronts,  sides,  and  backs,  to  that  all 
rain  and  condensed  moisture  that  may  touch  them  will  run  off. 

The  height  of  stands  or  the  distance  hives  should  be  off  the 
ground  is  not  a  question  of  great  moment.    Some  bee-keepers 
perch  them  hiirh  and  some  perch  them  low.    We  think  8  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  ground  is  quite  high  enough  in  summer, 
and  perhaps  rather  too  Tow  in  winter.    As  already  mdicated  floor- 
boards should  be  kept  dry,  especially  in  winter,  for  if  a  serere 
frost  come  and  find  them  full  of  moisture  they  become  too  cold 
for  the  bees.    Care  in  keeping  hives  dry  and  cozy  in  winter  is,  in 
onr  opinion,  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  bee-master  practically 
knows  what  ne  is  about ;  evidence,  too,  of  past  and  future  success. 
About  four  weeks  ago  I  went  down  to  Dcotland  to  see  if  tixt  thirty 
hives  I  left  there  in  July  had  food  enough  for  the  winter.    They 
all  required  feeding^  and  as  my  time  was  limited  I  obtained  ^  cwt. 
of  sugar,  boiled  it  mto  ^ood  syrup,  which  was  all  given  to  them 
in  a  few  days.    Each  hive  received  8  lbs.  daily.     We  used  no 
feeding  vessels,  simply  because  we  had  none.    The  syrup  was 
poured  over  the  combs  from  a  small  watercan  without  a  rose, 
xhronghout  the  past  summer  and  autumn  our  bees  had  above 
1'200  lbs.  of  syrup  thus  poured  amongst  their  combs.    When  bees 
are  rapidly  fed  in  autumn  the  heat  and  moisture  of  hives  increase, 
and  their  boards  become  black  with  moisture  absorbed.    At  the  j 
doee  of  the  autumn  feeding  the  bee-keepers  of  the  neighbourhood 
where  my  hives  are  remove  the  wet  boards  and  put  dry  ones  in 
their  places.    This  I  could  not  do,  for  I  had  no  boards  in  Scotland 
save  those  on  which  the  hives  are  standing;  hence  our  hives 
were  fastened  down  on  damp  boards  solely  from  inconvenience, 
bcdng  two  hundred  miles  from  home.    We  failed  to  carry  into 
practice  the  common  custom  of.  the  local  bee-keepers.    Common 
stands  should  be  from  4  to  6  feet  asunder,  so  that  room  enough  is 
left  between  the  hives  for  covering  and  examining  them.    Where 
few  hives  are  kept  and  space  is  of  no  consideration  we  would 
advise  them  be  set  further  apart. 

Covers  for  hives  are  necessary  at  all  seasons  to  give  them  pro- 
tection from  rain,  cold,  and  sunshine.  Oood  covers  cost  some- 
thing, and  hence  anything  handy  that  will  answer  at  all  is  often 
used.  Indeed  in  large  apiaries,  at  least  in  my  own,  many  things 
are  used  for  covers  that  ^ve  but  scant  protection  and  cannot  be 
recommended.  What  kmd  of  covers  should  be  used  ?  Water- 
proof ones  :  I  mean  such  as  will  shed  off  outside  both  hives  and 
boards  all  the  rain  and  snow  that  may  fall  on  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  all  the  internal  moisture  of  the  hives  to  pass  off 
and  escape.  Oiled  cloth,  waterproof  cloth,  tarpaulin,  and  roofing 
felt  do  not  let  the  motsture  of  hives  pass  through  them,  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  used  as  underoovers  next  to  the  hives.  If 
used  next  to  the  hives  they  would  catch  and  condense  the 
moisture  that  escapes  from  the  hives  and  keep  their  crowns  con- 
stantiy  damp,  and  it  is  well  known  that  damp  hives  are  a  fruitful 
source  of  mouldy  combs,  and  the  danger  is  greater  if  the  crowns 
of  hives  are  wet. 

Now  let  me  mention  an  instance  of  my  forgetfnlness.    The  last 


day  of  my  short  visit  to  my  bees  in  Scotland  arrived.    Almost 
all  the  hives  were  msufficiently  covered.     I  went  into  an  iron- 
monger 8  shop  and  bought  some  roofing  felt  at  Ahd.  a  yaid,  and 
some  better  at  7rf.  a  yard.    The  best  kind  I  used  extensively  for 
outside  oovers  for  hives— old  carpets,  old  cocoa-nut  matting,  and 
old  clothes  for  undercovers.    Well,  I  made  the  felt  bought  in 
Scotland  go  as  far  as  it  could  till  I  came  to  the  last  four  hives  to 
be  covered.    About  4  or  6  yards  of  the  best  felt  only  was  left. 
This  was  cut  m  four  equal  pieces,  put  over  the  crowns  of  the  four 
bivn,  and  tied  down  closely  to  their  sides.   In  my  hurry  to  have  the 
work  done  the  internal  moisture  of  these  four  hives  (and  they  are 
very  strong  ones)  was  overlooked  and  neglected,  and  this  fact  so 
haunted  me  on  my  return  to  England  that  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
person  m  whose  garden  the  hives  (with  waterproof  felt  hats)  are 
Btandmg,  askine  him  to  raise  the  felt  covers  and  put  some  hay  or 
straw  beneath  them  so  that  the  moisture  of  the  hives  will  escape  • 
also  to  pieroe  some  holes  through  the  crowns  of  the  covers! 
Whether  he  has  done  this  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  have  not 
heard  from  Scotland  since  I  left  it  last  time.    If  the  hives  remain 
ss  I  left  them  without  ventilating  materials  under  the  felt  oovers 
their  crowns,  I  venture  to  assert,  are  damp  with  condensed  moisture, 
and  many  of  the  combs  will  mould  and  rot. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  shall  I  be  permitted  to  submit  one 
consideration  ?  If  moisture  is  hurtful  on  the  outside  of  hives 
what  mMt  it  be  on  the  inner  surfaces  ?  If  the  materials  of  oovers 
should  be  l)orous,  what  should  the  materials  of  hives  be  ?  If 
external  ventilation  is  desirable,  surely  internal  ventilation  is 
necessary.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  question  has  been 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  intelligent  bee-keepen  of 
Great  BnUin,  neither  will  it  be  the  last  time :  for  amongst  the 
honest  active  men  of  the  bar-frame  school,  ever  advanrauff  on- 
war^,  this  important  question  will  with  increasing  power  force 
itself  into  notice.  In  every  school  of  apiculture  there  is  a  door 
left  open  for  improvement.— A.  Pbttiobbw. 


ABTIFICIAL  POLLEN. 
Mr.  CheshirB's  discovery  of  a  new  method  of  giving  artificial 
pollen  18  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  been  advanced  of  late 
years,  and  the  thanks  of  the  whole  apiarian  community  are  due 
to  him  for  the  promulgation  of  it.  If  I  mistake  not  it  has  been 
published  to  the  English  world  at  a  somewhat  critical  time,  for— 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  throughout  the  year,  which 
still  prevails— we  have  had  as  yet  no  ivy  harvest.  Last  year 
the  ivy  blossoms  began  about  us  to  attract  bees  at,  or  soon  after. 
Michaelmas.  To-day  (November  4th)  I  have  observed  my  bees 
carrying  ivy  pollen  for  the  first  time.  If  cold  or  wet  weather 
shouW  now  set  in  for  any  continuance  no  pollen  will  have  been 
stored  since  the  middle  of  September.  At  present  it  is  mild,  and 
If  open  warm  weatiier  should  prevail  the  ivy  wUl  yield  a  good 
deal  of  pollen,  if  not  of  honey,  during  the  next  fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  But  if  not,  let  all  earnest  bee-keepers  "  make  a 
note  of  Mr.  Cheshire's  discovery  and  act  upon  it,  especially 
in  the  earty  spring.  *^         '     j^v.«iijr 

Very  interestmg,  too.  is  his  discovery  of  the  fact,  as  to  which 
there  seems  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  full-grown  bees  eat  pollen 
and  that  probably  it  is  an  essential  item  of  their  daily  food.  This 
wiU  help  to  account  for  the  vast  quantities  of  it  which  are  found 
stored  up  in  all  strong  hives  in  autumn  time,  and  for  the  very 
small  quantity  which  is  found  to  survive  till  spring.  The  quantity 
of  brood  reared  during  the  winter  months  do  not  account  for  this 
Home  have  ridiculed  the  idea  of  helping  bees  with  a  supply  of 
pollen  artificially,  on  the  ground  of  the  useless  accnmuiation  of 
It  in  hivea.  The  enormous  quantity  stored  up  has  not  been  a 
single  ounce  too  much.  The  bees  know  best  what  they  are 
about,  and  store  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  probable 
reqairemcnts.— B.  4  W.  v*«»uxo 


THE  EFFECT  OF  FOUL  BROOD  ON  HIVE 

POPULATION. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  state  my  opinion  as  to  whetiier  external 
apparent  prosperity  and  strength  of  population  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  absence  of  foul  brood.  I^n  only  reply  Certainly 
not  and  that  the  sto^ngeet  hives  of  the  apiary  a^Z^Se  J 
to  be  attacked,  for  they  have  a  larger  breadth  of  grubs  to  give  a 
nidus  for  the  mtrudmg  micrococcus  spores,  and  that  just  as  the 
army  of  foragers  increases  the  possi&e  chances  of  contagion 
multiply  As  well  might  be  supposed  that  a  city  could  not  i^^ 
a  terge  adult  population  if  measles  was  found  raging  amonmt  its 
infanta  or  vtce  versd,  state  that  the  large  numbeSi  of  adulto  was 
proof  that  measles  was  unknown  within  it. 

When  foul  brood  breaks  out  it  attacks  grubs  only,  and  for  a 
fortnight  or  so  no  actual  difference  is  affected,  but  aj  it  spreads 
population  IS  reduced  from  two  causes:  Young  bees  do  not  all 
hatch  out,  some  die  prematurely,  and  the  odour  generally  diffusing 
Itself  takes  all  heart  and  energy  out  of  the  workeis;  the  brood- 
nest  gets  by  degrees  choked,  and  the  hiying  energy  of  the  ouMn 
IS  thus  repressed.    The  general  effect  ille  graSal  weakSSS 
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of  the  colony  it  is  tme ;  bat  all  ean  see  that  time  is  required  for 
the  deetroyer  to  aocompliah  his  pnrpoeef  and  deepite  his  sad  work 
making  havoo  within,  the  bees  may  appear  to  be  m  the  fnll  swing 
of  unhindered  progress  nntil  the  disease  has  a  firm  hold  of  eyerr 
ccNub.  No  mistake  oonld  be  more  fatal  than  to  conclude  that  all 
suspicion  of  foul  brood  is  to  be  disregarded,  and  nothing  done  of 
a  remedial  nature  because,  forsooth,  the  population  ii  strong. 
Making  a  yisit  to  a  Hertfordshire  Tillage  a  few  days  since  I  found 
one  apiary  of  skeps  shockingly  diseased,  so  much  so  that  the 
sickenmg  exhalation  was  painfully  apparent  as  one  passed  in 
front  of  the  hires.  The  owner  remarked,  ^*  They  have  a  queerish 
smell,  they  don't  seem  to  do  at  all."  How  much  need  there  is  to 
teach  on  this  matter !— F.  Chsshire. 


DO  BEES  KNOW  THEIR  KEEPER? 

This  qnestion  I  have  often  heard  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
but  as  it  wad  from  veiy  doubtful  authorities  I  now  put  it  to  your 
readers  with  the  hope  it  will  be  answered  satisfactorily  by  some 
of  them.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  fiiore  important  point  than  most 
people  are  aware  of,  and  I  wonder  it  has  not  been  mentioned  by 
some  of  your  correspondents  when  replying  to  young  beginners 
in  bee  culture,  as  much  of  the  successful  management  of  their 
bees  either  depends  on  courage  or  giving  the  bees  a  reasonable 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  them.  Still,  if  it  be  true  that 
bees  know  their  master,  how  is  it  then  that  some  people  have 
bees  for  years  and  are  afraid  of  them,  and  indeed  in  many  cases 
haTe  good  cause  for  being  afraid,  yet  at  the  same  time  an  ex- 
perienced bee-keeper  can  do  whatever  he  likes  with  them  with 
impunity  ?  Where  is  the  secret  ?  I  answer,  In  experience  and 
courage,  as  seen  in  the  cases  of  the  keepers  of  wild  animals.  It 
is  the  couraee  and  determination  make  them  masters  over  so  fierce 
a  charge,  while  the  timid  would  be  hunted  away.  Hy  employer 
tells  me  a  story  in  oonfirmation  of  bees  knowing  their  master. 
He  saysjie  heard  of  a  bee-keeper  who  was  very  succesefnl  with 
his  bees,  and  that  they  allowed  him  all  kinds  of  freedoms  with 
them  ;  but  after  a  while  he  was*  struck  down  with  small  pox,  and 
when  he  went  back  to  his  beea,  having  become  quite  well,  they 
would  not  recognise  him,  and  he  had  to  beat  a  speedy  retreat. 

— COMBSR. 

FEEDING  BEB8  THIS  AUTUMN. 

Seveeal  communications  have  reached  me  on  this  subject  this 
autumn,  as  multitudes  of  bee-keepers  have  found  out,  when  almost 
too  late,  the  utter  poverty  of  their  stocks.  To  all  I  have  given 
the  same  answer,  "Lose  not  a  day  while  the  mUd  weather  lasts 
to  supply  what  you  can."  A  word  of  caution,  however,  is  needed. 
Not  only  should  the  syrup  now  given  be  Uiidcer  than  that  given 
in  spring  and  early  autumn,  but  it  should  be  fortified  with  a  little 
rum  or  other  spirit — enough  to  gently  stimulate  the  bees  and  to 
act  as  a  preventive  against  dysentery.  A  little  salicylic  acid,  as 
recommended  lately  m  this  «foumal,  will  improve  the  quality  of 
this  remedial  addition  to  the  bare  sugar  and  water. 

I  examined  several  of  my  hives  yesterday,  which  had  remained 

Juite  inactive  since  I  left  off  feedinp^  them  nearly  two  months  ago. 
was  glad  to  find  them  well  supplied  and  vigorous,  so  as  to  need 
hardlv  any  assistance.  All  seemed  in  good  healt^^  with  hives  dry 
and  clean.  I  therefore  contented  myself  with  givmg  five  of  them 
about  a  pound  of  food  each,  which  will  save  their  opening  any 
sealed-up  cells  on  this  side  the  first  frost.  In  recommending  feea- 
ing  on  any  large  scale  so  late  as  this  it  must  be  understood  that 
I  do  so  only  in  cases  where  it  is  a  necessity.  As  a  rule  it  is  cer- 
tainly bad  policy  to  stimulate  bees  unduly  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  syrup  in  open  cells  is  apt  to  cause  damp 
in  the  hive,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  evaporation  which  accom- 
panies it. — B.  &  W. 

Prickly  Comfrey  v.  Rabbits.— In  reply  to  "  E.  C.  O.,"  and  in 
corroboration  of  the  remarks  of  *'  A  Kitchhk  G-abdbner  '*  on  the 
subject,  Prickly  Comfrey  planted  by  me  three  years  ago  in  a 
piece  of  ground  overrun  by  rabbits  has  not  been  touched  by  them. 
— G.  MiLMAH  Majoi--General 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Devokshirx  Crkam  (A.B.).—Tbe  milk  should  stoad  tweaty-faar  hoars 
in  the  winter,  half  that  time  when  the  weather  is  vei7  warm.  The  milk 
pan  is  then  set  on  a  heated  stove,  and  should  remain  there  until  the  milk  is 
quite  hot ;  but  it  most  not  boil,  otherwise  there  will  be  a  thick  skin  on  the 
surface.  When  it  is  sufScicntly  done,  the  undulations  on  the  surface  look 
thick,  and  small  rinRs  appear.  The  time  for  scalding  cream  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  pan  utd  the  heat  of  the  fire,  but  the  slower  it  is  done  the  better. 
The  pan  should  bo  placed  in  the  dairy  when  the  cream  is  soffloiently  scalded, 
and  skimmed  the  following  day.  The  cream  made  in  this  way  is  so  mnch 
esteemed  that  it  is  sent  to  the  London  markets  in  small  square  tins,  and 
always  meets  with  a  ready  sale.  ^ 

Rough  Grass  in  Pastcbk  (ff.  ^.)w— Patches  of  coarse  creeping  grass 
will  appear  on  various  soils,  and  as  nothing  is  said  about  the  soil  which  is 
complained  of  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  land  being 
deficient  in  chalk  or  lime.  It  most,  however,  be  noted  that  whenever  the 
-pasture  is  ted  oif  by  sheep  as  well  as  cattle  that  the  sheep  eat  the  finest  and 


swestsat  berfaaeei  and  bite  so  closely  that  It  destooys  the  best  gnsieB,  snd 
the  coarser  grass  prevails  in  consequence.  As,  however,  the  case  under  con- 
sideration probably  arises  from  the  land  being  out  of  chalk  the  sonr  sad 
coarse  grasses  prevail  over  all  others.  We  think  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
pare  the  turf  abont  1^  inch  deep  next  March  and  bum  it,  then  gireit 
about  SO  tons  per  acre  of  fine-screened  chalk,  or  about  11  tons  of  quicUime 
per  acre  aiiread  over  the  surface,  then  drag-harrow  the  land  and  spresd  tbe 
ashes  over  the  surface ;  then  sow  a  mlzture  of  grasses  as  follows,  the  qua. 
tity  for  an  acre  being  as  under— 


n>s. 

Yellow  suckling 6 

Alsike   8 

Permanent  white  or  DuUA 

clover    8 

Timothy  grass   8 

Total  heavy  seeds  ....  IS 


Alopecarus pratensis  .... 

Festuoa  duriuscula 

Poa  piateBsis 

Festuoa  poatensis 

Paoey's  peren'l  ryegrass. . 


fbt. 

IS 

IS 

IS 

IS 

IS 


Total  light  seeds  ....     «o 


After  tbe  grass  seeds  have  been  sown  for  a  year  or  two  1}  cwt  of  nitrate  of 
soda  should  be  mixed  with  8  cwt.  of  bone  phosphate  per  acre  and  applied. 

Febdino  Bebs  (Bttiy).— You  have  been  feeding  your  neighboun'  beei  u 
well  as  your  own  all  this  time,  that  is  tbe  only  way  of  aooonnting  for  lo 
small  a  quantity  of  hon^  bdng  stored.    Of  course  during  a  catttiimd 
process  of  feeding  there  is  a  great  stimulus  given  to  the  breeding  of  tbe 
queen,  whioh  in  its  tum  induces  a  much  greater  consumption  of  food ;  hot 
making  all  due  aUowanoe  for  this  your  bees  ought  to  haTe  stowed  ntj 
at  least  from  10  to  16  lbs.    The  truth  is  you  have  been  a  public  beoe- 
factor,  for  which  your  apiarian  neighbours  ought  to  vote  you  an  addns 
of  thanks.    Itany  a  half -ruined  stock  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  has  beco 
largely  indebted  for  existence  to  your  kindness  in  providing  ao  opea«r 
banquet  pro  bono  publico.    This  explains  the  **  extreme  liveliness  "  of  the  bees 
and  their  being  **  oat  in  hundreds  every  fine  day.**    We  would  advise  y<m  U> 
make  aahaUow  box  closed  all  round  save  at  the  top,wbere  there  should  bea)si|e 
hole  ;  over  Uiis  place  your  hive.    Let  the  box  have  a  door  or  slide  at  the  back, 
by  which  you  may  introduce  your  **  troughs."    Feed  at  night  in  still  wtno 
weather,  closing  the  entrance  of  the  hive  except  a  very  small  hole  big  enough 
for  a  couple  of  bees  to  pass  out  at  a  time.    Feed  till  your  stock  is  lOlbi. 
heavier  than  It  is  at  uneeont.   It  would  be  advisable  to  let  the  hole  of  tbe 
box  be  near  ta  the  liae  of  the  hive  with  an  opportunity  for  the  bees  to  paw 
up  and  down  continuously  without  flying,  otherwise  yon  may  loie  msny 
bees  in  the  box  owing  to  their  getting  chilled  while  trying  \o  return  to  the 
hive.    For  this  reason  a  round  box  would  be  better  for  a  common  shq>,  the 
diameter  of  which  should  be  the  same. 

Description  of  Hive  {E.  W.  f  .).— Mr.  Hooker's  hive  wm  be  iUmtnted 
and  described  shortly.  We  Intend  giving  daring  the  winter  a  series  of  hints 
upon  hive  oonstroctlon,  embrsclng  the  chief  imivovcmento  that  hare  DMde 
their  appearance  at  tbe  shows  during  the  past  season. 


lIBTEOEOLOaiCAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
CAMDEN  SQUABB,  LONDON. 
Lat.  IV  82'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

9  KM. 

IN  THE  DAT, 

1870. 

Barome- 
ter nt89« 
and  Sea 
Level 

Hygrome- 

rectlon 
Wind. 

emp.  of 
Soil  at 
Ifoot. 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

BadiaUon 
Temperatore. 

• 

Nov. 

In 

On 

Dry. 

iWet. 

5*3 

Fh 

Max. 

Hln. 

son. 

gnufc 

Inchef). 

la 

ia- 

deg. 

deg. 

dtg. 

dpjr. 

deg. 

In. 

We.  5 

m.Al9 

w. 

45.8 

Af.8 

48.4 

88.7 

4U 

» 

Th.    • 

9»jm 

4L.S 

89.7 

8.W. 

44.9 

51.1 

a&s 

744 

su 

_ 

Fri.    7 

80.677 

i5.« 

44.4 

N.W. 

44.6 

HJi 

»7.7 

K1.4 

80JJ 

— 

Sat.   8 

80.M7 

43.4 

4S.0 

W. 

44.S 

48.4 

3S.0 

.V>.0 

aM 

r- 

Sun.  9 

80.490 

49.1 

47.S 

8. 

44.8 

80.4 

48.8 

fiSJ 

41.8 

m- 

Mo.  10 

80J48 

4S.6 

4S.6 

W. 

4J.4 

814 

44.6 

S>M 

40^ 

— 

Tu,  11 

804S8 

48.9 

4L7 

w. 

45.6 

47g6 

41.6 

6SJ 

87.8 

mi 

Means. 

80.417 

44.9 

48.8 

4fij0 

80.8 

40jB| 

86J 

aiu 

ow 

REMARKS. 

Bth.— Cool,  bright,  very  iine  day,  overcast  only  for  short  time  at  noon ; 

starlight  evening. 
6th.— fine  dry  day,  overcast  at  intervals ;  fine  Mrfar  halo  during  the  gmter 

part  of  the  forenoon. 
7th.~Very  fine  and  bright  till  4  JO  p  j[«  qol«r  halo  %M  r  JI.,  misty  at  5  PJU 

very  dense  fcff  9  to  12  P  Jt. 
8th.— Foggy  and  dml  all  day ;  dear  evening. 
9th.— Dull,  overcast,  dark  day  ;  fine  evening. 
10th.— Dull  momtng,  slight  rain  9  A  J(.  soon  clearing,  and  much  brighter  is 

middle  of  day,  driasle  at  S  P.X. ;  dull  damp  afternoon  and  ereolor- 
II th.— Dull  morning,  bright  after  10  AJi. ;  sondiine  from  bood  till  %  px; 
cloudy  in  afternoon,  rain  8.18  pjk.  for  abort  time,  aftervards  fanglt' 
starlight  evening. 
Another  fine  diy  week,  chiefly  noticeable  for  tbe  high  and  gtest^bvo- 
meter,  Nov.  6th  to  8th  inclusive,  and  for  the  fog  on  the  night  of  tbe  ?».- 
G.  J.  Stmons. 


COVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— NOVEMBER  12. 

The  supply  of  home  Apples  has  been  meagre  during  the  week, 
goods  completely  ruling  the  market.  There  is  no  alteration  in 
fruit.    Trade  steady. 

FRUIT. 


8.  d.  e.  d« 

Apples I  sieve  8  6to4  6 

Apricots dosen   0  0  0   0 

Cherries ben  0  0  0   0 

Ghestants bushel  19  0  16  0 

Pigs dosen  9  0  o  o 

Filberts !^lb.  0  0  10 

Cobs -^Ib  0  0  10 

Qoeaeberries....     Hleve  0  o  0  o 

Grapes  (hothouse     ^Ib  1  6  4  0 

^    „        Muscats      1^n>.  8  0  6    0 

Lemons ^100  8  0  10  o  I 


a 

Melons tuih  0 

Nectarines    ....     doien  0 

Oranges JTiM  J 

Peaches  dosen  i 

Pears, kitchen..     do»n  J 

dessert dwn  J 

Pine  Apples  ....   ,  f »  J 

Hums  .  »ie"J 

Baspberries  ....  ^  •!.!?,•  ,i 
Wafcuts bwhjj" 

ditto ^^^^ 


imported 


d.  a.' 

otoo  • 

0    0  0 
IS  # 

<  < 

f  0 
4  0 
0  0 


0  \i  » 
0     0  ^ 


J 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


of 

Day 

of 

NOYSMBEB  20-S6, 1879. 

Average 
Temperature  near 

Son 

Sun 

BCoon 

Uoon 

Hoon'B 

dock 
after 

^ 

Month 

Week 

London. 

Rlees. 

SeU. 

Blaee. 

Sets. 

Age. 

Snn. 

Tear. 

Day. 

Niirht 

Mean. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

b.  n. 

b.  xn. 

Days. 

m,  R. 

20 

th 

Oxford  and  BbrewsboTy  OhryeantliAmum  Shovra. 

46.7 

34.6 

41.7 

7    99 

4      3 

0    48 

11    34 

3 

14    16 

384 

SI 

P 

Croydon  and  Ealing  ditto. 

40.6 

36.3 

43.9 

7    30 

4      S 

0    59 

mom. 

7 

14      1 

839 

» 

s 

49.3 

34.7 

41.9 

7    33 

4       1 

1     13 

0    37 

8 

13    45 

8S6 

S3 

8UH 

94  SmiDAT  AITSR  TRIKITT. 

47.6 

34.3 

40.9 

7    33 

4      0 

1    37 

1    48 

9 

IS    39 

837 

S4 

M 

Ctenbenrell  and  BbeffleU  Chtynntbemam  Sbows. 

4ffA 

31,7 

89.6 

7    39 

a  99 

1    48 

3    68 

10 

18    13 

838 

S5 

TD 

46.4 

33.7 

40.0 

7    87 

3    68 

S      0 

4      7 

11 

13    94 

839 

S6 

W 

Bfrminghom  and  Dartford  ditto. 

47.9 

33.9 

40.0 

7    38 

8    97 

3    SO 

6    16 

13 

13    85 

880 

From  obeervatiooB  token  noar  London  dming   forty-three  yeaxB,  th«  ayerage  d^r  tempeanatBre  of  tbe  weekig  48.0°; 

and   iU 

sight 

temperature  34.0°. 

AGAINST  HARD  PRUNING. 

,CX30RDING  to  promiso  I  return  to  the  subject 
80  well  handled  by  "  A  Northebn  Garden eb  " 
in  the  Journal  for  July  Slst,  and  if  it  appears 
that  I  am  unpardonably  late  in  doing  so,  I 
may  say  that  there  is  still  ample  time  for 
carrying  ont  my  recommendations,  and  also 
that  sQch  a  fonnidable  opponent,  with  a 
huge  army  of  other  gardeners  great  and  small 
behind  him,  is  not  to  be  attacked  at  a  time  when 
one  has  little  or  no  leisure  for  digesting  the  subject 
in  hand.  Of  course  there  are  many  points  in  the 
paper  alluded  to  with  which  I  thoroughly  agree,  and 
your  correspondent  will,  I  know,  give  me  credit  for  admitting 
the  flonndneas  of  his  teaching  as  to  the  necessity  for  air  and 
light,  and  its  influence  on  the  future  well-being  of  the  trees ; 
{he  principal  part  of  our  disagreement  will  be  about  the 
manner  of  obtaining  the  desired  ends.  And  here  let  me 
say  that  I  invite  no  one  to  take  part  in  this  discussion  who 
win  not  give  each  side  credit  for  possessing  ordinary  common 
sense  and  a  knowledge  at  least  of  the  rudiments  of  vegetable 
physiology.  We  all  like  very  well  to  get  the  best  of  an 
argument,  but  that  is  not  the  purpose  for  which  the  Journal 
of  MorticuUure  exists.  Let  us  try  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
and  rather  endeavour  to  grasp  each  other's  meaning  than 
catch  at  words  which  do  not  quite  express  what  we  would 

say. 
^' A  Northern  Gardener  "  recommends  summer  pruning, 

although  it  is  bat  fair  to  say  he  does  not  go  to  extremes  m 
this  matter  as  many  others  do ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  prune 
less  and  less  every  year.    In  short,  he  is  for  restriction  and  I 
for  extension  wherever  there  is  a  chance  of  carrying  it  out. 
Supposing  we  take  the  Apple  as  being  at  once  the  most  im- 
portant fruit  and  the  fruit  with  which  everybody  is  supposed 
to  be  acquainted.    Your  correspondent  writes  as  if  there  were 
no  such  thing  as  an  orchard  oi  young  trees  in  a  bearing  state 
which  have  not  been  subjected  to  summer  pruning.    I  admit 
that  such  a  thing  is  far  too  rare,  but  whose  fault  is  it  ?    Hor- 
ticoltmists  have  been  writing  them  down  with  all  their  might 
98  long  as  I  can  remember  reading  the  papen?,  and  now  what 
have  they  to  supply  their  places  ?    Will  bushes  and  pyramids 
do  it?    No.     whether  you  po  in  for  beauty,  quality,  or 
productiveness,  there  is  nothing  that  can  at  all  compare 
with  an  orchard  of  young  standard  trees  on  the  Grab  stock. 
Have  to  wait  a  lifetime,  would  you  ?    Again  I  say,  Whose 
fault  is  it  ?    Throw  away  your  pruning  knife,  and  many  of 
the  best  varieties  will  produce  a  crop  m  half  a  dozen  years 
such  as  none  of  your  pigmies  «an  possibly  bring  to  perfection. 
If  you  wish  the  growth  of  a  vigorous  tree  to  be  crowded 
prune  it  hard,  and  yon  will  soon  have  three  or  four  branches 
in  the  place  of  one ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  it  to 
produce  fruit  early  of  the  best  qualitj^  and  largest  quantity, 
and  to  continue  to  do  so  for  a  couple  of  generations  with  little 
or  no  expense  or  trouble,  do  not  touch  it  with  the  knife, 
unless  in  rare  cases  for  the  sake  of  balancing  the  head  of 
a  young  tree  or  cutting  ont  a  cross  branch.    In  the  latter 
oase  the  cutting  must  be  sum)lemented  by  rubbing  off  any 
ill-placed  shoots  which  may  follow  as  a  result  of  the  cutting ; 
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but  as  I  maintain  there  is  generally  move  hann  than  good 
done  by  cutting  such  trees,  the  soundest  general  advice  I 
can  give  is.  Do  not  cut  them  at  all.  Plant  healthy  young 
standard  trees  on  good  nieadow  land  sufficiently  wide  apaart 
that  they  cannot  touch  each  other  in  a  century,  stake  them 
securely,  protect  their  stems  simply  with  a  piece  of  wire 
netting  twisted  round  them,  and  keep  the  grass  fed  down 
with  sheep,  or  even  with  cows  if  you  like  to  put  a  little 
more  protection  round  the  stems.  Do  not  merelj[  dig  a 
square  hole  and  push  the  roots  in  ;  but  if  the  land  is  at  all 
heavy  take  the  turf  off  1^  inch  thick  and  sufficiently  wide 
that  every  important  root  may  be  spread  out  horizontally  to 
its  full  length,  then  cover  carefully,  filling  up  every  crevice 
with  the  fingers  with  about  2  inches  of  fine  soil  in  a  dryish 
state,  such  as  may  be  found  on  the  surface  of  any  vegetable 
garden,  lay  the  turf  down  again  and  beat  as  hard  as  possible. 
If  the  land  is  light  and  dry,  then  the  trees  may  be  put  in 
a  little  deeper,  but  in  every  case  the  roots  must  be  spread 
out  flatways,  and  the  stem  must  not  be  buried  more  than  an 
inch  deeper  than  it  had  been  before.  Do  not  dig  for  the 
sake  of  making  the  soil  lay  lighter,  as  all  fruit  trees  prefer 
the  soil  to  be  as  hard  as  a  turnpike  road,  nor  for  the  sake 
of  mixing  manure,  as  when  that  is  necessary  it  is  much 
better  to  apply  it  to  the  surface.  November  is  the  best 
time  for  planting.  Young  trees  moved  then  scarcely  receive 
any  check,  while  those  shifted  late  in  spring  often  do  not 
recover  for  several  years.  When  the  trees  commence  bearing 
an  occasional  dose  of  half-inch  bones  (not  chemically 
prepared),  say  a  quarter  peck  to  a  tree  once  in  four  years 
spread  on  the  grass  over  their  roots,  will  greatly  assist 
tnem. 

"  A  Northern  Gardener  "  brings  forward  some  evidence 
to  prove  that  there  is  a  better  crop  this  year  on  trees  which 
have  been  subjected  to  summer  pruning  than  there  is  on 
those  which  have  not  been  so  treated  ;  but  I  have  taken  some 
trouble  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  find  that  I  could  bring 
forward  instances  to  prove  the  very  opposite  ;  therefore  we 
had  better  dismiss  this  part  of  it  with  a  verdict  of  not 
proven,  and  say  that  varieties  and  local  influeLces  have 
something  to  do  with  it. 

Your  correspondent  very  truly  says  "  tbere  are  thousands 
of  so-called  pyramid  and  bush-fruit  trees  at  this  moment  into 
the  centres  of  which  the  light  can  find  no  entrance,  and 
leaves  and  spurs  are  in  semi-darkness.''  No  one  can  deny 
that  this  state  of  things  exists  even  where  we  ought  to 
expect  to  see  something  better,  but  we  differ  about  the 
cause.  My  opponent  says  they  are  pruned  too  little ;  I  say 
they  have  been  pruned  too  much.  Pruning  affords  only 
temporary  relief,  like  cutting  one's  corn  and  still  wearing 
the  small  shoe  which  caus^  it.  If  the  foot  had  been 
allowed  to  expand  in  a  natural  manner  the  com  probably 
would  not  have  come,  but  being  there  it  demands  the 
attention  of  a  skilful  chiropodist  and  a  cessation  of  the 
evil  which  caused  it.  In  like  manner  a  naturally  grown 
tree  will  generally  acquire  the  beautiful  form  which 
Nature  intended  it  should,  and  needs  no  sucgioal  operation  ; 
its  branches  will  be  so  disposed  that  light  can  reach  its 
veiy  centre.  Why,  then,  should  we  give  preference  to 
pigmies  which  only  bear  fruit  by  the  dozen  to  good-sized 
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trees  capable  of  bearing  a  sack  ?  1  know  it  is  said  bj  some 
that  the  qaality  is  superior  on  the  small  pinched  trmfl,  but 
this  I  totally  denj  when  both  have  fair  treatment.  I  care  not 
what  the  kind  of  fruit  is,  jon  inyariablj  have  the  best  quality 
while  the  tree  which  beus  it  is  enlarging  at  a  moderate  rate. 
]>t  it  be  too  gross  or  let  it  be  crippled  either  by  starvation, 
old  age,  or  by  having  the  fashionable  process  of  horticultural 
millinery  carried  to  the  extreme,  and  yon  immediately  lose 
quality. 

Standard  trees  hare  an  advantage  too  often  overlooked  in 
the  matter  of  temperature.  Being  comparatively  out  of  the 
reach  of  radiation  they  may  e8cai>e  the  enects  of  a  slight  frost, 
which  would  prove  ratal  to  their  tender  flowers  were  they 
nearer  the  ground  ;  they  also  dry  quicker,  and  are  at  times, 
ttwrefore,  less  sensitive  to  frost  if  it  should  touch  them. — 
WiLUAM  Tatlob. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SPRING  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

This  portion  of  flower-garden  decoration  has  risen  rapidly 
and  extensively  of  late  years,  and  in  our  opinion  spring-flowering 
plants  are  as  beautiful,  or  more  so,  than  a  great  many  of  the 
plants  employed  for  summer  decoration.  This  year  will  per- 
nape  be  the  means  of  guiding  some  not  to  adhere  so  strictly  to 
tfa«  formal  system  of  beddhig.  We  were  glad  to  see  some 
useful  hints  on  perennial  plants  that  stood  out  so  boldly  against 
the  drenching  rains,  and  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances 
produced  their  floral  beau^.  Many  who  delight  in  seeing 
plants  massed  tofrether  ana  producing  a  blaze  of  colour  in 
summer  will  doubtless  be  slow  in  discarding  them  for  the 
quiet  colours  produced  amongst  perennial  plants ;  yet  many 
good,  useful,  and  striking  flowers  are  amongst  them  which 
find  no  place  in  many  well-kept  gardens.  We  may  safely 
conclude  that  hardy  plants  will  keep  the  gardens  and  grounds 
gay  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  tender  summer  occupants 
that  overcrowd  our  houses  in  spring  and  look  gay  for  a  few 
weeks  at  the  most,  and  in  unfavourable  seasons  end  in  dis- 
appointment. 

In  many  places  after  the  summer  occupants  have  been 
removed  toe  flower  beds  remain  bare  all  winter,  and  in  spring 
when  early  flowers  produce  a  charm  and  enliven  the  woods 
the  garden  still  has  a  naked  and  deserted  appearance.  We 
may  mfely  say  where  the  present  system  of  m>wer  gardening 
is  carried  out  the  beds  present  a  miserable  appearance  for 
eight  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  two  out  of  the  remaining 
four  only  are  they  in  their  beauty  in  the  most  favourable  of 
seasons.  Daisies,  white,  red,  and  pink,  are  among^  the  most 
gay  of  spring-flowering  plants,  yet  they  are  considered  common 
by  the  majority  because  they  are  seen  in  nearly  every  cottage 
earden.  Tbey  are  easy  to  increase  and  grow,  and  it  is  won- 
derful how  rapidly  they  multiply  under  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances.  Then  there  are  the  Aubrietias  with  their  small 
purple  and  lilac  flowers.  We  consider  A.  gneca  ^e  best, 
although  the  violet  blue  A.  Campbelli  and  the  purple  A.  Moore- 
ana  are  both  good ;  they  are  lovely  dwarf  plants,  and  produce 
their  blooms  in  great  profusion.  They  are  easily  raised  from 
seed  sown  outside  in  April,  and  make  good  plants  ready  for 
planting  in  autumn.  Again,  what  is  better  adapted  for  em- 
ploying with  the  above  plants  than  Pansies  and  Violas? 
We  need  scarcely  describe  varieties,  but  V.  cornuta  Per- 
fection flowers  too  late  to  be  used  with  the  above  plants ; 
while  Blue  Bell  and  Dickson's  Golden  Gem  flower  profusely. 
The  Tory  is  a  useful  one,  but  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  the 
Cliveden  varieties,  all  of  which  are  profuse  bloomers  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purpose.  Myosotises  are  very  useful 
plants,  being  well  suited  for  the  spring  flower  garden,  com- 
prising as  tbey  do  both  tall  and  dwai^-growing  varieties,  so 
that  either  can  be  employed  according  to  the  size  of  the  other 
spring  plants  used.  M.  dissitiflora  is  very  suitable  for  asso- 
ciating with  the  plants  named  both  for  its  floriferous  character 
and  dwarf  habit.  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  are  beautiful, 
the  former  presenting  so  many  shades  of  colour;  they  are 
among  the  first  flowers  to  open  after  a  cold  and  dreary  winter, 
yet  a  few  are  worth  a  place  in  the  mixed  border.  Arabia 
albida  and  its  variegated  form  are  useful  spring  flowers,  suitable 
for  the  mixed  border,  but  by  no  means  suitable  to  be  employed 
with  Daisies.  Aubrietia,  Pansies,  Sec.  They  bloom  too  early, 
and  the  Arabis  would  present  a  seedy  appearance  before  those 
mentionedr  each  the  height  of  their  beauty. 

liimnanthes  alba,  L.  Ekniglasii,  and  L.  grandiflora  though  late 
bl'v>minff,  Wallflowers  of  difl!erent  varieties,  Alpine  Auriculas, 
AUh^^uiu  saxatile  and  its  variegated  form,  and  many  others, 


are  all  plants  worth  growing  for  the  effect  they  produce  in 
spring.  Silene  compacta  is  most  desirable  for  spring  beds, 
especially  when  it  comes  in  in  time  to  be  employed  with 
Daisies,  Sec. ;  but  here  it  is  a  little  too  late  for  that  pv- 
pose  unless  kept  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  during  winter  sod 
planted  out  in  early  spring.  The  old  but  useful  Cerastium 
tomentosum  with  its  small  white  flowers  is  pretty  in  spring 
when  associated  with  Myosotises  and  Pansies  and  other  spri&fr 
flowers.  Bulbous  plants  add  materially  to  the  adornment  of 
gardens  in  spring.  Snowdrops  and  Crocnsea  though  short-lived 
should  not  be  passed  nor  despised,  because  they  are  two  of 
the  first  flowers  that  peep  through  the  ground,  and  are  most 
anxiously  looked  for  to  gladden  and  remind  us  of  the  ap- 
proach of  spring.  We  have  quantities  here,  especially  of  the 
former,  planted  by  the  sides  of  walks  and  springing  from 
the  midst  of  stones  overgrown  with  moss,  which  wonder- 
fully assist  in  showing  to  advantage  their  snowy  flowers  and 
arrest  the  attention  of  visitors  when  in  flower  ;  yet  how  dow 
are  many  in  trying  to  make  their  gardens  gay  in  spring  1  No 
better  nor  more  appropriate  place  could  be  chosen  for  the 
lovely  little  Scillas  and  the  b^utiful  Triteleia  uniflora  with 
its  light  flowers  shaded  with  blue.  This  little  gem  is  worth 
extensively  g^wing  for  spring  gardening.  Scarcely  need  we 
stay  to  allude  to  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
and  Narcissuses.  It  is  well  known  they  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  of  flowers,  and  present  when  grown  in  quantity  an 
admirable  effect  that  few  plants  can  equal. 

The  work  of  planting  in  the  spring  garden  should  be  brought 
to  a  dose  as  qmckly  as  possible.  It  not  unfrequently  happens, 
where  the  beds  are  occupied  with  the  summer  bedders,  that 
an  attempt  is  made  to  keep  them  neat  until  frost  cuts  them 
off,  and  then  the  fall  of  the  leaf  where  trees  abound  make  a 
great  amount  of  labour  for  a  time,  and  the  work  in  the  spring 
garden  is  often  unavoidably  postponed  ;  but  be  it  remembered 
that  those  plants  that  are  planted  early  and  obtain  hold  of  the 
ground  before  the  winter  sets  in  do  much  more  satisfactorily 
in  spring,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  soil  and 
suffer  by  frost.  Last  winter  was  most  severe  on  spring-flower- 
ing plants,  and  unsatisfactory  results  only  were  attained  ejjoeot 
by  those  who  had  their  plants  thoroughly  established  in  early 
autumn. 

In  carrying  out  designs  in  beds  or  borders  with  spring 
flowers  it  is  well  to  avoid  making  the  patterns  too  complicated. 
The  simpler  the  design  the  better  the  effect,  especiaUy  when 
the  lines  are  marked  out  with  Golden  Feather.  Few  can  form 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  and  the  fine  effect  produced 
by  the  combination  of  spring  flowers  when  grown  in  quantity, 
and  the  aim  of  the  flower  gardener  haa  been  to  arrange  only 
those  in  the  flower  garden  proper  that  bloom  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  no  blanks  are  made  and  noplants  looking  seedy  while 
others  are  only  in  their  beauty.  Tnoee  that  produce  flowers 
early  and  those  that  produce  them  late  are  mucn  better  adapted 
for  the  mixed  border  than  for  beds  which  should  only  contain 
plants  that  bloom  about  the  same  time,  and  last  about  the  same 
time  in  beauty,  and  are  arranged  in  harmony  to  produce  the 
desired  effect— William  Babdnbt. 


DIGGING,  TRENCHING,  AND  CROPPING. 

Ths   great  difference  in  the  management  of  farms  and 
gardens  lies  mainly  in  the  depth  to  which  the  soU  is  cultivated, 
and  until  the  farmers  are  provided  with  efficient  implements 
which  will  turn  over  the  ground  to  a  good  depth  at  a  cheap 
cost  there  is  not  much  hope  of  farming  being  made  profitable 
in  face  of  the  foreign  competition  .which  yearly  increases. 
Gardeners  will  have  the  same  competition  to  contend  with 
by-and-by.    The  only  chance  of  holding  their  own  most  lie  in 
following  intelligently  the  best  modes  of  cultivation  at  present 
adopted.    One  of  the  surest  modes  of  keeping  the  soil  in  a  high 
state  of  fertility  is  cultivating  it  to  a  good  depth  on  every 
occasion  it  may  be  required  to  torn  it  over.    Ground  that  is 
to  be  permanently  cropped  should  be  turned  up  at  least  to  the 
depth  of  30  inches,  not  necessarily  bringing  the  subsoil  to  the 
top ;  but  the  bottom  of  the  trench  can  be  dug  up  a  spit  deei^ 
and  dung  or  other  fresh  material  dug  in  with  very  great  adran- 
tage.    Tbe  same  mode  of  improving  the  general  garden  naj 
be  proceeded  with  where  it  has  bean  neglected. 

We  make  a  point  of  turning  over  every  piece  of  ground  th« 
we  can  to  the  depth  of  from  18  t)  30  inches  every  year,  and 
really  fertile  soil  has  been  much  improved.  Some  portion^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  crops,  are  trenched  eveiy  season ;  other 
poitions  remain  for  two  or  more  year^  without  being  trencheOi 
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but  prcmded  the  ground  is  in  thoronghhr  good  condition  that 
is  of  little  consequence.  In  trenching  1  find  it  of  great  im- 
portance to  break  up  all  lumps  or  dods  as  thej  are  turned  in, 
the  portion  left  on  the  sorface  of  the  freshlj  turned  ground 
being  left  rough.  I  hare  found  that  lumps  of  soil  turned  into 
trenches  remain  as  lumps  in  manj  cases  tiU  the  soil  is  trenched 
the  succeeding  year.  In  soils  sudi  as  I  have  to  do  with,  which 
require  plenty  of  manure  to  keep  them  in  a  high  state  of  fer- 
tility, I  consider  it  of  importance  to  work  the  manure  well 
through  the  whole  body  of  soil  turned  up. 

Though  our  land  requires  a  larger  quantity  of  manure  to 
keep  it  in  a  high  tone  than  those  having  soils  naturally  fertile, 
at  the  same  time  our  supply  of  manure  is  limited.  For  instance, 
a  quarter  of  the  garden  at  present  occupied  with  growing 
Broccoli  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  with  rows  of  late  Peas  at  wide 
intervals,  was  occupied  with  Winter  Spinach,  which  was  cleared 
off  and  the  other  crops  planted  without  any  preparation.  The 
Spinach  again  was  sown  after  Potatoes  and  Peas.  The  Pota- 
toes were  preceded  by  Savoys,  for  which  the  ground  was 
trenched,  so  that  the  amount  of  labour  required  when  ground 
is  in  good  heart  is  not  so  extraordinary.  These  Broccoli  and 
Brussels  Sprouts  will  be  succeeded  by  Celery  for  two  seasons 
intercropped  with  Peas,  Lettuces,  Turnips,  and  Endive.  If 
the  soil  is  considered  too  poor  to  carry  a  crop  a  surfacing  of 
decayed  manure  at  this  season  is  beneficial.  In  digging  ground 
it  is  of  importance  to  have  a  good  large  opening  to  allow  of 
the  work  being  cleauly  and  effectively  proceeded  with.  It  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  ground  well  worked  at  this  season 
is  very  beneficial  to  the  crops  during  the  heat  of  summer. — 
B.  P.  Bbothsrstok. 


PEARS  OR  PEACHES. 


The  past  season  has  shown  pretty  conclusively  the  de- 
suability  of  substituting  Pears  for  Peaches  on  tiie  walls  of 
many  gardens  even  as  far  south  as  London.  In  exceptionally 
favourable  situations  outdoor  Peaches  may  produce  good  fruit 
once  in  two  or  three  years,  but  I  doubt  whether  there  are 
many  gardens  north  of  London  where  a  really  good  crop  is 
obtained  an  nually  without  the  aid  of  g  lass.  My  own  experience 
in  Essex  is  entirely  against  outdoor  cultivation  of  Peaches. 
When  I  first  took  my  garden  in  hand  about  160  feet  of  south 
wall  was  covered  with  scraggy  old  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees, 
the  produce  of  which  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  stones  being 
the  largest  part  of  the  fruit  I  removed  the  old  trees,  renewed 
the  borders,  and  planted  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties,  and 
after  some  years*  constant  attention  covered  tiie  walls  with 
well-trained  young  trees  ;  but  it  was  an  incessant  fight  against 
green  fly,  blister,  and  mildew,  with  the  utmost  uncertainty  of 
obtaining  a  crop.  With  a  tithe  of  the  labour,  half  the  space 
under  glass  would  produce  more  than  double  the  quantity  of 
snperior  fruit,  and  tne  first  expense  of  the  glass  covering  would 
not  equal  the  cost  of  a  few  years'  labour  in  keeping  the  out- 
door trees  clean. 

Pears  on  walls  gire  the  least  possible  trouble  ;  if  properly 
trained  they  require  yery  littie  attention,  and  by  planting  the 
best  Tarieties  only,  fruit  will  be  obtained  veiy  superior  to  what 
is  generally  met  with,  and  much  better  than  ordinary  Peaches. 
The  trees  should  be  on  Quince  stocks,  and  if  space  is  limited 
may  be  planted  as  diagonal  cordons  21  inches  apart,  or  trained 
in  a  variety  of  suitable  ways  according  to  taste.  Pears  require 
special  attention  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe  enough  to  be 
gathered  ;  and  the  early  varieties  should  be  gathered  at  intervals 
of  a  week  in  order  to  prolong  the  supply,  looking  over  each 
tree  and  picking  half  of  the  most  forward  fruit,  and  a  week 
later  the  remainder. 

The  early  varieties  worth  a  place  on  the  wall  are  Beurr^  de 
rAsaomption,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Souvenir  du  Congr^ 
and  Madame  Treyve,  all  laige  fruit  of  first-rate  quality. 

For  midseason  supply  &e  great  diflSculty  is  to  make  a 
selection  from  so  many  that  are  good,  but  none  of  the  follow- 
ing could  well  be  left  out : — Beurr6  Superfin,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Duchesse  d'AngoulSme,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Thomp- 
son's, General  Todtieben,  and  Doyenn^  du  Cornice.  I  have 
left  out  Marie  Louise,  as  it  is  a  shy  bearer,  and  ripening  at  the 
same  time  as  Thompson's  is  in  on  way  equal  to  it. 

For  late  supply  from  Christmas  onwards  Winter  Nelis 
stands  first,  ana  is  followed  by  Nonvelle  Fulvie,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  and  Bergamotte  Esperen.  Olivier  de  Seires  is  also 
worth  a  place. 

This  list  may  appear  too  short  to  some  of  your  readers,  but  I 
have  purposely  named  only  such  varieties  as  may  be  generally 


xeUed  on.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  midseason,  and 
especially  late  Pears,  eveiything  depends  on  proper  keeping 
and  ripening.  They  must  he  kept  cool,  but  not  too  dry,  a  good 
wine  cellar  being  the  best  place,  and  matured  in  heat,  the 
moist  warmth  of  a  hothouse  answering  better  than  a  dry  cup- 
boflod.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  favour  us  with 
further  information  on  this  point,  as  it  is  a  most  interesting 
one.— Essex.  

HOYA   BELLA. 

This  is  commonly  and  appropriately  called  the  Honey  Plant 
or  Wax  Flower.  The  plant  is  of  a  semi-scandent,  compact,  free- 
flowering  habit,  producing  its  waxy  white  flowers  with  ro^ 
centres  from  midsummer  till  late  in  the  autumn.  Small  well- 
grown  plants  when  in  flower  are  very  suitable  for  the  dinner 
table  or  drawing-room ;  it  is  also  very  effective  when  grown  in 
wire  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  stove.  Plants  when 
large  and  properly  trained  to  small  neat  stakes  are  good  for  ex- 
hibition. Cuttings  taken  of  the  half-ripened  wood  strike  freely 
in  a  moist  gentle  bottom  heat ;  when  well  rooted  they  should 
be  potted-off  singly  int^  2^  or  3-inch  pots,  employing  a  com- 
post of  equal  parts  turfy  peat  and  loam,  a  littie  sharp  sand,  and 
sufficient  small  pieces  of  charcoal  to  keep  the  soil  open.  After 
potting  the  plants  must  be  kept  close  and  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine  for  a  few  days,  afterwards  stake  and  tie  them  into  tAia^^ 
and  gradually  inure  the  plants  to  light  airy  positions  near  the- 
glass,  syringing  them  on  fine  afternoons  while  making  theii- 
growth,  and  keeping  up  a  moist  atmosphere.  The  next 
shift  may  be  into  such  size  pots  as  may  be  deemed  necessary^ 
as  large  plants  can  be  grown  in  comparatively  small  pots. 
Care  must  be  taken  at  afl  times  not  to  give  them  too  large  a 
shift,  as  if  overpotted  they  will  turn  yellow  in  the  foliage. 
The  plants  must  not  on  any  occasion  be  allowed  to  suffer  at 
the  roots  by  want  of  water ;  supplying  them  once  or  twice 
a  week,  with  a  weak  solution  of  soot  water  will  greatiy  im-^ 
prove  their  condition. — James  Skybme. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES— PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Trenching,  border-making,  tree  planting,  &c.,  will  render 
the  next  month  an  exceedingly  busy  one  to  fruit-growers. 
Where  planting  young  trees  is  contemplated  it  is  time  to  send, 
in  orders  to  nurserymen  to  insure  an  early  delivery.  Amateurs' 
and  others  not  acquainted  with  the  numerous  varieties  now 
enumerated  in  most  catalogues  may  be  in  doubt  which  to 
select.  For  the  guidance  of  such  we  subjoin  a  short  descrip- 
tive list  of  those  we  have  proved  to  be  good  reliable  varieties 
and  adapted  for  most  soils  and  situations.  Deep  trenching 
should  precede  the  planting  of  all  fruit  trees  with  a  liberu 
admixture  of  good  maiden  loam,  top-dressing  with  well-decom- 
posed manure. 

We  will  commence  our  list  with  Apples,  taking  them  as  they 
come  into  use.    The  Keswick  Codlin  is  one  of  the  very  best  for 
culinary  purposes,  and  seldom  failn  in  producing  a  crop.    Lord  . 
Suffield  is  a  general  favourite,  and  is  deserving  a  place  in  every 
garden.     For  dessert  none  surpasses  Kerry  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  succeeds  them  in  the  order 
named  ;  they  are  first-class  in  appearance  and  quality,  and  good 
keepers.    To  these  should  be  added  Blenheim   Pippin  and 
Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  which  will  last  in  use  till  the  end  of 
February,  when  the  following  will  continue  the  supply  as  long  • 
as  Apples  can  be  kept    Cockle*s  Pippin,  Dutch  Mfgnonne, 
Conrt-Pendu-Plat,  and  Sturmer  Pippin  for  dessert.    For  cook'*' 
ing  purposes  the  Herefordshire  Peannain,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  - 
Alfnston,  and  Northern  Greening.  Among  Pears  the  folloWinf 
may  be  entirely  depended  upon : — The  best  for  early  ripening  ~ 
axe  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurr^  Qiffard,  Beurr^  d*Amanliify' 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Beuir^  Su^rfin,  Marie  Louise,  Loaise 
Bonne,  and  Beurr^  Bachelier,  which  will  cany  the  supply  up 
to  near  Christmas^  when  Bergamotte  Esperen,  Glou  Morceau, 
and  Josephine  de  Malines  are  the  onlv  r^  good  varieties  for 
late  use  known  to  us.    The  best  Peaches  are  Early  Louise  for 
the  first.  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Dr.  Hogg,  Alexandra, 
Bellegarde,  Barrington,  and  Wfdburton  Admirable.    Among 
Nectarines  Lord  Napier  is  a  most  valuable  variety,  very  early ; 
size  very  large,  of  fine  colour  and  most  exquisite  flavour. 
Stanwick  Elruge  succeeds  this,  and  of  late  varieties  Pitmaston 
Orange  and  Humboldt  are  the  best.    Among  Apricots  none 
equal  Moorpark  in  quality,  but  trees  of  this  variety  are  un- 
fortunately subject  to  die  off  branch  after  branch,  therefore  we 
recommend  the  Peach  and  Hemskirk,  both  excellent     Am 
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Tegaxds  dcaewt  Plums,  Green  Gage  stands  first,  then  come 
K&ke's,  JeffeisoD,  Coe'e  Golden  Drop,  Beine  Claude  de  Bavay, 
and  Beine  Claude  Yiolette :  and  for  cooking  purposes  Prince 
of  Wales,  Prince  Engelbert,  Victoria,  and  Pond's  Seedling. 
Ibe  best  Cherries  for  dessert  purposes  are  Black  £agle.  Early 
Black  Knight's  and  Tartarian,  and  of  white  kinds  GoTemor 
Wood,  and  Elton ;  while  for  cooking  none  surpass  the  May 
Duke  and  Morello.  Bush  fruit  not  being  so  important  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  occupying  space  to  give  a  list. 

Excepting  with  the  more  experienced  cultivators  a  practice 
on  receiving  trees  from  the  nurseries  is  to  reduce  the  tops 
considerably.  This  is  a  common  practice  with  some  growers, 
but  a  greater  mistake  could  not  possibly  be  perpetrate.  The 
more  branches  and  foliage  a  tree  is  allowed  to  carry  the  more 
roots  will  it  make,  and  the  less  chance  is  there  of  its  producing 
strong  gross  shoots ;  but  on  the  other  hand  cut  it  back,  and  its 
growth  and  strength  are  concentrated  in  a  few  bnds  that  start 
away  most  strongly  in  the  spring.  Healthy  trees  such  as  are 
generally  supplied,  if  planted  early  will  always  afiord  plenty 
of  shoots  to  choose  from  without  having  their  tops  reanced. 
We  never  shorten  under  any  circumstances  unless  it  be  the 
extreme  tips  not  quite  ripe  or  any  bruised  through  packing  or 
carriage,  but  plant  with  the  branches  almost  entire  and  properly 
laid  in  and  trained.  By  this  treatment  they  cover  asore  than 
double  the  space  the  first  year  than  they  oti^erwise  would  and 
bear  in  less  than  half  the  time,  and  we  are  sure  that  those 
who  may  feel  disposed  to  give  this  system  a  trial  will  never 
resort  to  the  old  practice  again.--J0Har  Llotd  Jones,  The 
Mount,  Congleton, 


CHATSWOBTH  IN  OCTOBER. 

Bt  whatever  route  Chatsworth  is  approached  grand  scenery 
surrounds  the  visitor.  If  we  take  the  track  by  which  thousands 
travel — the  Midland  Railway  to  Rowsley  station,  we  have  only 
to  sit  still  and  admire  an  apparently  passing  panorama  as 
diversified  as  it  is  beaatiful.  Now  high  aloft  we  look  down  on 
the  tree  tops,  and  into  deep  verdant  dales  and  glassy  streams  ; 
anon  we  are  in  a  cavernous  cutting  with  rocky  sides,  down 
which  the  water  trickles  and  Feins  luxuriate ;  and  again  we  are 
on  a  steep  declivity — looking  upwards  on  the  one  side  to  the  bold 
receding  hills,  and  downwards  on  the  other  on  far-reaching 
pastoral  plains.  Such  is  the  picturesque  railway  route  so  familiar 
to  many  travelling  from  London  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 
From  Rowsley  a  pleasant  drive  or  walk  of  four  miles  leads 
to  the  Palace  of  the  Peak.  Other  routes  with  "  grand  surround- 
ings "  are  by  coach  from  Chesterfield  or  Sheffield.  From 
the  last-named  town  there  are  two  courses,  the  longer,  about 
fourteen  miles,  by  Froggatt  edge  being  the  most  varied  in  its 
scenejy.  On  a  summer  or  fine  autumn  day  no  finer  drive  can 
be  anticipated  than  that  across  the  lofty  Derbyshire  hills.  At 
Froggatt  edge  appears  an  abrupt  and  rugged  termination  of 
the  range,  and  the  riven  weather-worn  roclu  rise  in  grotesque 
weird  forms— an  example  of  the  grand  architecture  of  Nature 
which  dwarfs  the  works  of  man  into  comparative  msignifi- 
cance.  From  the  rocky  heights  vast  boulders  have  been  hurled 
with  extraordinary  force,  and  for  ages  have  been  embedded 
in  the  hillside,  presenting  a  scene  of  grand  disorder.  The 
effect  of  the  great  disruption  is  enhanced  by  contrast  with  the 
splendid  valley  immediately  below,  where  repose  dwells  and 
tne  Derwent  pursues  its  steady  serpentine  course.  Both  the 
roads  referred  to  conduct  to  the  pleasant  village  of  Baslow,  to 
which  thousands  of  tourists  wend  their  way  daring  the  sum- 
mer, where  they  find  ample  and  excellent  accommodation  for 
long  or  short  sojourns,  and  have  ready  access  to  the  ducal 
park,  which  is  close  on  the  confines  of  the  village. 

To  all,  the  grandeur  and  surroundings  of  the  mansion  are 
highly  imposing— the  woody  heights,  the  green  valleys,  the 
water  scenes.  The  pleasure  grounds  in  many  respects  are 
onique.  The  grand  Emperor  fountain  forcing  the  water  296  feet 
high ;  and  the  lesser  satellites  enveloped  in  masses  of  silvery 
spray,  when  viewed  with  a  slanting  sunlight  and  against  a 
deep  rich  background  of  foliage,  command  general  admiration. 
The  cascades ;  the  Weeping  Willow,  a  struige  startling  toy ; 
the  arched  rockery  barred  by  a  gate  of  stone — a  solid  block  of 
many  tons,  but  so  carefully  poised  on  its  central  pivot  that  a 
child  can  turn  it — these  and  other  features  are  the  chief  points 
of  interest  to  the  mere  sightseer,  but  not  to  the  gardener. 
Chatsworth  unquestionably  is  a  grand  place,  not  so  boldly  im- 
posing as  some  other  historical  homes  of  our  old  nobility  ;  here 
the  artificial  preponderates,  and  there  is  even  something  ap- 
proaching the  incongruous  where  the  majestic  fountain  rises 


from  a  reservoir  in  miniature*  The  novel  is  certainly  blended 
with  the  beautiful,  and  the  effect  is  in  a  measure  startling. 
But  for  the  gardener  to  see  and  be  satisfied  he  must  have 
access  to  the  kitchen  garden,  to  which  the  public  are  not  ad- 
mitted except  by  special  order.  He  must  not  expect  to  see 
anything  outwardly  imposing  there,  but  he  may  expect  good 
practice,  to  see  much  work  well  done,  to  see  range  after  range 
of  glass  turned  to  the  best  account  in  producing  fruit,  fioweis, 
and  vegetables  of  the  first  quality  and  m  prodigious  quantity ; 
to  see  every  inch  of  space  devoted  to  an  useful  purpose— no 
waste,  no  guesswork,  but  to  see  order  prevail  and  a  masterly 
system  pursued ;  in  a  word  he  may  expect  to  see  fizstKslsss 
gardening,  and  he  will  not  be  disappointed. 

With  conveniences  for  every  crop,  and  special  booses  for 
every  purpose — where  the  resources  are  great  and  the  demands 
limited— no  shifting,  moving,  and  scheming — gardening  is 
comparatively  easy  ;  but  this  is  not  the  gardening  of  ClutB- 
worth.  True,  the  means  provided  are  great,  but  the  wants  of 
a  great  establishment  tax  them  to  the  utmost^  and  it  is  only 
by  much  thought  on  the  part  of  the  chief,  judicious  planning, 
a  complete  mastery  of  every  detail — an  instinctive  mode  of 
making  the  best  of  everything,  a  quick  perception  of  wants 
ahead  and  clear  prompt  action  to  meet  them,  that  the  gardens 
can  be  kept  in  their  present  thoroughly  satisfactory  state  and 
a  full  supply  of  the  best  produce  maintained  at  the  time  it  is 
wanted.  , 

We  entered  the  gardens  by  Mr.  Speed's  residence,  such  an 
one  that  not  many  gardeners  are  provided  with,  and  after 
proving  its  hospitality  had  a  rapid  ''run  round."  Adjoining 
the  house  is  a  venerable  structure,  not  imposing  certainly,  bat 
very  useful.  In  this  house  the  original  of  Rhododendron  Gib- 
son! is  planted  out,  a  large  healthy  shrub  or  tree.  Other 
Rhododendrons,  huge  .Azaleas,  and  various  other  plants  are 
similarly  established,  and  yield  in  due  season  a  plenitude  of 
valuable  cut  fiowers.  From  the  roof  depended  the  old  Fuchsia 
corallina  in  rich  elegant  masses,  from  which  armfuls  of  bright 
and  graceful  sprays  might  be  cut  if  needed.  The  old  hooae 
is  doomed,  but  it  cannot  but  be  parted  with  reluctantly,  for  it 
shelters  many  an  old  valuable  specimen,  and  is  in  many  wajs 
serviceable.  Near  it  is  the  house  devoted  to  the  Amherstia 
nobilis,  from  which  Mr.  Speed  has  established  a  young  plant 
Arranged  round  the  stem  of  the  tree  was  a  bright  group  of 
fine-foliaged  plants,  and  it  was  striking  to  observe  how  well 
such  plants  as  Crotons  had  coloured  in  the  heavy  shade :  this 
was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  heat  required  by  tiie  Amherstia. 
Some  of  the  newer  Crotons,  notably  Lord  Derby,  were  in 
splendid  condition.  Contiguous  is  the  Victoria  house  with  its 
large  circular  tank  for  the  accommodation  of  the  royal  aquatic. 
Here  we  find  the  first  instance  of  scheming.  The  family  being 
away  ornamentation  was  made  subservient  to  utility,  and 
round  the  house  were  arranged  hundreds  of  plants  in  prepara- 
tion for  winter,  such  as  Cinerarias,  PrimulsA,  Solanums,  and 
numy  others  that  it  is  not  needful  to  mention.  The  aquatics 
are  doubtless  now  removed,  the  tank  dried  and  filled  with 
Chrysanthemums.  The  plants  were  ontside  in  readiness- 
plants  not  formally  trained  but  naturally  grown  ;  large  sturdy 
Dushes  in  such  exuberant  health  that  the  question  coi:dd  not  U 
suppressed,  What  have  you  been  giving  them  ?  "  Soot,  nothing? 
but  soot,"  was  the  reply.  That  was  the  stimulant,  and  it  is 
certain  that  no  other  could  have  answered  the  purpose  better. 
Probably  at  the  present  time  few  finer  displays  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  to  be  seen  in  the  kingdom  than  in  the  Victoria  house 
at  Chatsworth. 

We  pass  on,  glancing  at  a  trio  of  houses  for  Vines  in  i)otSr 
one  house  aocommodating  during  the  summer  a  sufficient 
number,  which  when  fruiting  occupy  the  remaining  stmctores, 
these  in  the  meantime  bemg  devoted  to  other  useful  purposes  ; 
they  were  then  filled  with  pots  of  Dwiui  Kidney  Beans,  which 
would  yield  a  valuable  crop,  to  be  followed  by  Grapea  The 
Vines  had  made  msdinm  canes,  hard  as  oak,  and  with  bold 
eyes ;  in  fine  condition  for  fruiting.  We  now  reach  the  long 
ranges  ;  there  are  nine  or  ten  of  them,  not  far  short  of  100  yards 
long  each.  Li  the  first  ridge-and-furrow  house  ever  constructed 
the  old  Vines  are  in  grand  health.  They  were  waning  once, 
but,  as  has  been  told  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  lime  cured  them.  By 
years  of  manuring,  the  borders,  though  rich,  were  inert  Heavy 
applications  of  lime  liberated  the  nutritive  gases,  which  the 
Vines  appropriated,  and  resumed  their  vigour,  and  now  pro- 
duce Grapes  of  the  first  quality.  They  were  maturing  thdr 
wood  well,  the  foliage  hanging  well  and  assuming  bright 
autunmal  tints— precursors  of  future  crops.  The  early  Vines 
were  ready  for  pruning ;  starting,  for  ensuring  a  long  rest,  is 
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deferred  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  the  time  is  made  up  by 
extra  heat.  In  this  work,  early  Grape-growing,  the  ordinary 
practice  of  starting  with  a  low  temperature,  producing  a  slow 
and  sometimes  irregular  break,  is  reversed.  The  Vines  are 
started  at  once  with  a  temperature  of  80°  for  a  quick  break 
and  regular,  then  the  temperature  is  gradually  reduced  to  the 
point  required  for  ensuring  healthy  growth.  This  mode  is 
found  to  give  the  best  results,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  con- 
tinued. Other  ranges  of  Vines  in  full  bearing  presented  a  fine 
appearance,  the  crops  being  excellent  and  the  berries  fine. 
Black  Bambuigh  is  the  favourite  Grape  fA  Chatsworth,  and  is 
bad  in  use  as  early  and  as  late  as  possible.  Muscats  are  also 
extensively  and  admirably  grown.  The  garden  being  low — 
that  is,  in  a  depression  between  the  hills,  and  the  rainfall  con- 
siderable— ^the  outside  Vine  borders  are  raised  above  tiie  general 
level  of  the  garden,  and  the  condition  of  the  Vines  prove  the 
practice  sound. 

The  Peach  ranges  are  extensive,  and  the  trees  are  in  superior 
conditicm.    The  soil  appears  naturally  suited  for  Peach  trees, 
for  one  of  the  original  trees,  which  is  quite  healthy,  has  a 
stem  apparently  about  2  feet  in  circumference.    Younger  trees 
axe  being  constantly  lifted  and  replanted  to  insure  abundance 
of  fibrous  roots  necessary  for  bearing  crops  of  fine  &uit.    Figs 
are  grown  largely,  and  it  may  be  said  liberally,  for  there  is 
no  root-restriction  nor  no  pruning.    The  trees  are  planted  in 
good  soil,  and  the  house  l]«ing  very  large  they  have  space  to 
extend.    The  trellis  is  about  3  feet  from  the  glass,  and  the 
branches  are  loosely  secured  to  it,  and  fine  crops  of  very  large 
fruit  are  produced.  Melons  are  extensively  grown,  and  just  when 
the  crops  in  the  houses  are  over  Tomatoes  are  well  established 
in  large  pots  for  taking  their  places.    The  Tomatoes  are  grown 
on  single  stems  train^  obliquely  on  the  walls  and  trSlises, 
and  bear    heavily,  maintaining  a  full  supply  of  ripe  fruit 
tiiroaghout  the  winter.    A  seedling  Tomato  raised  from  Cri- 
terion, but  not  at  all  like  it,  bad  fruit  4f  inches  in  diameter 
and  very  firm  ;  it  is  bright  scarlet  in  colour  and  very  slightly 
ribbed.     Cucumbers  are  also  grown  in  houses.    At  the  back  of 
one  bouse  were  a  large  number  of  seedling  Poinsettias,  strong 
plants  for  flowering  this  season.    They  were  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  P.  pulcherrima  major  and  P.  alba,  and  some 
interest  is  being  manifested  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  will 
"  turn  out"    There  are  apparent  differences  in  the  growth  and 
foliage  of  many  of  the  seedlings.    It  is  a  little  singular  that  in 
another  nobleman^s  garden  the  same  cross  has  been  effected, 
and  the  plants  will  flower  this  year  for  the  first  time.    Some 
of  Mr.  Speed's  seedling  Dipladenlas  also  merit  notice.    Lady 
Egerton  (amabills  x  Brearleyana)  has  large,  stout,  well-formed 
flowers,  pale  peach  or  hawthorn  pink— a  delicate  and  lovely 
colour.    The  foliage  is  very  fine  and  ribbed,  and  ttie  plant  is  a 
strong  grower.     Thomas  Speed  has  flowers  of  a  deep  rose 
colour  &intly  suffused  with  purple,  the  six  petals  overlapping 
and  having  a  pale  white  border.    The  trusses  are  very  large, 
some  having  ten  expanded  flowers.     Pines  are  grown  in  pots 
plunged  in  brick  pits — a  superior  sturdy  healthy  stock.     Hun- 
dreds of  Black  Jamaica  are  grown  for  affording  fruit  through- 
out the  winter  onwards  till  June ;  that  variety  and  Queen 
being    "grown  to    eat;    Charlotte   Rothschild    and  Smooth 
Oayenne  to  look  at."    Successions  are  also  in  the  same  dwarf 
healthy  state.    Strawberries  are  forced  by  thousands,  the  pots 
small  and  crowns  large.    James  Veitch  is  a  great  favourite  of 
Mr.  Speed,  producing  fine  crops  of  large  fruit,  and  Sir  Harry 
is  also  esteemed  for  forcing  purposes.    The  soil  of  the  garden 
is  deep  and  good,  and  first-class  vegetables  are  grown  ;  but  the 
climate  is  moist  and  cold,  and  this  year  Scarlet  Runners  were 
only  commencing  bearing  in  October,  and  the  rows  had  to  be 
covered  with  woollen  netting  to  preserve  them  from  the  frost, 
which  had  already  killed  the  Vegetable  Marrows.     Of  fruits 
such  as  the  Pear  and  Apple,  crops,  owing  to  the  unpropitious 
climate,  can  never  be  relied  on. 

In  the  pleasure  grounds,  near  the  mansion,  which  is  some 
distance  from  the  kitchen  garden,  are  some  span -roofed  houses, 
plain  and  unpretentious  in  appearance,  but  nlled  with  splendid 
plants.  In  one  of  the  orchard  houses  Yandas  are  grand,  to  be 
seen  once  and  remembered  for  a  lifetime,  the  finest  plants 
probably  in  the  kingdom.  Coologynes  are  splendid  masses  ;  the 
Chatsworth  and  Trentham  varieties  with  the  well-known  species 
yielding  a  valuable  supply  of  fiowers  over  a  long  period. 
6arracenias  arc  admirably  grown,  and  especially  noticeable  is 
a  remarkable  example  of  S.  flava  maculata,  of  great  size,  and 
a  smaller  yet  one  of  the  finest  sx)ecimens  to  be  seen  of  S.  Moore- 
ana.  Dendrobes  were  in  superb  condition,  large  and  with 
excellent  growths;  and  the  pans  of  Indian  Crocuses  were 


startling  by  their  brilliancy.  The  effect  of  five  hundred 
flowers  in  a  mass  of  Pleione  lagenaria  may  be  imagined  but 
cannot  be  adequately  described  ;  many  of  the  conns  were  pro- 
ducing three  and  four  flowers,  and  a  few  even  five.  In  the  de- 
corative plant  house  the  curious  Ataccia  cristata  was  flowering 
freely,  the  plant  being  in  admirable  condition ;  but  the  Heath 
house  was  the  most  attractive,  not  with  Hea^s,  but  with  the 
grand  terrestrial  Orchid  Disa  grandiflora.  This  plant,  so 
"miffy  "  in  many  places,  is  clearly  at  home  here.  Tbe  house 
contains  a  tank,  and  round  the  sides  and  over  this  tank  the 
plants  are  grown ;  they  were  quite  gorgeous  and  were  seeding 
freely.  In  another  house  the  Amaiyllises  werc  a  "sight;" 
A.  aulica  and  hybrids  had  enormous  bulbs  and  foliage,  several 
of  the  pots  producing  half  a  dozen  heads  of  flowers.  Some  of 
Mr.  Speed's  seedling  Amaryllises  have  received  high  honours, 
and  the  race  is  evidentiy  a  valuable  one. 

A  long  corridor  contiguous  to  the  mansion  was  attractive  by 
the  fine  wall  and  climbing  plants.  Camellia  reticulata  is  a 
remarkable  specimen,  and  a  pod  of  seed  was  ripening,  the 
flower  having  been  crossed  with  a  white  variety.  On  the  same 
wall  Rhododendron  Edgworthii  has  produced  a  pink  flower, 
the  seedpod  of  which  was  swelling.  The  old  Fuchsias  in  this 
corridor  produced  a  fine  effect. 

We  cross  the  lawn  to  tbe  grand  conservatory — glancing  ^ 
poMant  at  two  royal  Oaks,  the  one  planted  by  Her  Majestfy 
some  years  ago,  the  other  recently  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
latter  tree  l^ing  a  seedling  from  the  former — and,  passing 
through  a  wilderness  of  Ferns,  reach  the  noble  building.  The 
Palms  and  other  remarkable  permanent  specimens  are  in  supe- 
rior  condition,  and  a  side  stage  contains  a  fine  collection  of  i 
Epiphyllums  and  Cactuses.  Many  seedlings  of  the  former 
plants  have  been  raised  and  were  about  to  flower,  and  many 
Cactuses  have  been  intercrossed,  so  that  something  new  may 
be  expected  by-and-by.  It  is  not  neeessary  to  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  Palms,  &c.,  in  the  borders,  nor  to  the  fine  baskstB 
of  Ferns  overhead,  nor  to  the  Mnsa  avenue,  but  an  Orchid 
demands  notice — a  fine  plant  of  Renanthera  coocinea  growing 
up  a  birch  pole,  which  has  produced  sixteen  large  spikes  ^ 
flowers,  the  rcmnants  of  which  rcmain  on  the  plant.  Last 
winter  the  temperature  of  this  great  house,  well  as  it  is  heated, 
often  fell  to  40**.  Near  the  conservatory  arc  some  handsome 
specimens  of  Fisher's  Golden  Irish  Yew  ;  and  beds  of  the  fise 
old  Lobelia  cardinaUs,  with  a  groundwork  of  Dactylis  glome- 
rata  variegata,  werc  both  brillkknt  and  chaste.  Chatsworth  is 
undoubtedly  a  grand  place,  but  the  best  featurc  of  it  is  the 
excellent  practice  of  the  skilful  gardener  Mr.  Speed. — J.  W. 

SYRIAN  GRAPE. 

I  BEND  you  a  few  berries  of  the  Syrian  Grape  which  werfe 
cut  from  a  Vine  trained  on  the  back  wall  of  one  of  our  vineries. 
Both  my  employer  (Mr.  Jardine)  and  myself  consider  this 
variety  when  well  ripened  of  better  flavour  than  Lady  Downe's 
Grape.  The  berries  sent  have  been  ripe  for  the  last  two 
months.  On  the  same  Vine  from  which  the  enclosed  berries 
were  taken  we  cut  a  bunch  which  weighed  8  lbs.  Taking  into 
consideration  this  having  been  grown  on  the  back  wall  showft 
what  may  be  done  by  giving  l^is  Grape  a  good  position  in 
front,  and  allowing  it  to  carry  only  medium-sized  bunches. 
I  have  tried  it  in  this  way,  and  have  found  it  to  improve  both 
in  flavour  and  size  of  berry,  and  all  who  have*  partaken  of 
them  grown  in  the  manner  described  have  been  highly  pleased 
with  the  flavour. — James  Dickson,  Arkleton, 

[The  Grapes  arc  very  fine ;  berries  large,  oval,  and  pale  yellow, 
with  a  firm  crackling  flesh  of  good  flavour — ^just  as  this  Giafje 
ought  to  be,  and  is  when  well  grown  and  ripened. — Eds.] 


A  TRIO  OF  BEAUTIES. 


At  page  316,  in  notice  to  correspondents,  something  is  sftid 
about  Campanula  isophylla.  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  this 
plant)  having  cultivated  it  for  many  years  as  a  hardy  border 
plant,  and  as  a  dwarf  edging  plant  for  flower  garden  and 
other  purposes.  It  is  useful  for  cultivation  in  pots  in  early 
spring  for  indoor  work,  and  again  in  autumn,  and  with  care 
a  long  succession  of  bloom  may  be  obtained.  It  is  quite 
hardy  here,  and  is  worthy  of  more  extensive  cultivation.  My 
second  beauty  is  also  a  Bellflower  (Campanula  turbinata), 
larger  in  every  respect,  but  of  dwarf  and  compact  habit,  its 
flowers  being  much  deeper  in  colour.  It  is  very  effective  as  an 
edging  border  plants  useful  for  indoor  work,  and  quite  hardy  ; 
they  are  not  particular  as  to  soil.    They  thrive  in  ordinary 
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garden  soil,  and  are  easily  increased  by  division  at  anj  time. 
My  third  beauty  is  Veronica  syriaca,  a  charming  plant,  which 
grows  only  a  few  inches  high,  but  is  very  attractive,  its  in- 
tensely blue  and  white  flowers  producing  a  charming  effect. 
Being  an  annual  it  reproduces  itself  freely  from  seed,  and  by 
snccessional  sowing  a  fine  display  may  be  kept  up.  It  is  also 
well  adapted  for  pot  culture.  It  requires  a  rich  light  soil  in  a 
moderately  dry  situation. — Speedwell. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

NOVEHBXR  18th. 

The  meeting,  on  this  occasion  was  an  extremely  interesting  one. 
The  great  features  of  the  gathering  were  the  Primulas  from  Mr. 
Gilbert  of  Barghley,  the  coliections  of  plants  from  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  BuU,  the  Abntilons  and  Primulas  from  the  Society's  garden 
at  Chiswick,  and  the  numerous  excellent  collections  of  vegetables 
staged  in  competition  for  Messrs.  Sattons'  prizes.  Several  fine 
collections  of  Grapes  were  also  sent,  especially  those  from  Mr. 
Gilbert,  Mr.  Wood,  and  Mr.  BelL  which  are  referred  to  below. 

Fruit  Committee.— Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Messrs. 
Wood  A  Ingram  of  Huntingdon  sent  a  seedling  kitchen  Apple 
of  a  bright  showy  colour  and  brisk  flavour.  It  did  not  possess 
any  special  merit  over  other  varieties  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Chester, 
The  Gardens,  Connington  Castle^  sent  a  seedling  Apple  called 
Bellamy's  Fillbasket,  a  medium-sized,  round,  ribbed,  pale  yellow 
Apple,  with  a  soft  flesh  and  mild  subacid  flavour.  It  was  not 
considered  equal  to  others  already  in  cultivation.  He  also  sent 
three  varieties  of  seedling  Pears,  but  as  the^r  were  all  mixed  when 
they  arrived  the  Committee  could  not  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  Mr.  P.  Grieve,  The  Gardens,  Culford  Hall,  sent  fine 
specimens  of  Lucy  Grieve  Pear,  but  the  flavour  was  not  equal  to 
those  exhibited  at  former  meetings  in  more  favourable  years.  He 
also  exhibited  a  seedling  Apple  which  promises  well,  but  the 
SMwon  is  so  unfavourable  to  the  flavour  of  fruit  that  the  Com- 
mittee requested  to  see  it  another  year.  Mr.  Wildsmith,  nodener 
to  Lord  Eversley,  Heckfield,  exhibited  a  fine  dish  of  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  excellent  in  texture,  but,  like  all  Pears  this  season,  rather 
deficient  in  flavour.  The  Committee  gave  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
the  exhibition.  Mr.  George  Sage,  The  Gardens,  Ashridge  Park, 
Herts,  sent  a  dish  of  Yicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury  Strawberry, 
to  which  a  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded ;  Mr.  Wood,  The  Gardens, 
Leybourne  Grange,  Kent,  eight  baskets  of  Gros  Colman  Grapes 
as  they  are  packed  for  market,  each  basket  containing  about 
9  or  10  lbs.  weight :  they  were  splendidly  coloured,  and  the  flavour 
was  excellent.  The  vines  on  which  these  were  grown  were 
grafted  on  Madresfield  Court  Vine,  and  it  was  interesting  to 
observe  the  difPerence  between  the  hmit  thus  produced  and  that 
which  was  grown  on  a  Vine  of  the  Gros  Colman  on  ito  own  roots. 
In  the  former  the  hemes  were  quite  black  and  the  flesh  firm  and 
well  flavoured  ;  in  the  latter  the  berries  were  only  partially 
coloured,  and  the  texture  of  the  flesh  more  loose  and  inferior  in 
flavour.  Mr.  Wood  exhibited  the  fruit  as  he  packs  it  for  market. 
It  is  put  into  ornamental  baskets,  and  the  bunches  are  secured 
round  the  sides  by  the  base  of  the  stalks  so  as  to  prevent  them 
moving,  and  these  ornamental  baskets  are  again  placed  in  hampers 
large  enough  to  admit  them  easily.  When  they  arrive  at  their 
destination  the  ornamental  basket  is  merely  lifted  out  and  is 
ready  for  sale. 

Mr.  Bell  of  Alnwick  exhibited  six  handsome  bunches  of  the 
Alnwick  Seedling  Grape  ;  they  had  been  ripe  for  some  time  and 
had  become  shrivelled.  The  exhibit  was  commended  with  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  exhibitor.  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  The  Gardens, 
Bnrghley.  sent  three  handsome  bunches  of  Gros  Colman  Grapes ; 
the  hemes  were  large  and  well  coloured ;  the  flesh  was  very  firm, 
and  the  flavour  very  fine.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Mundell,  The  Gardens,  Moor  Park,  Rickmansworth,  sent 
two  plants  in  fruit  of  the  **  Scotch  Bonnet"  Capsicum,  which  is 
the  best  of  all  the  Capsicums.  Mr.  S.  Ford,  gardener  to  W.  E. 
Hubbard,  Esq.,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  exhibited  fifty  dishes  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  which  were  rather  small  but  oth^wise  good  in 
quality. 

Mes^rs.  James  Carter  A  Co.  of  Holbom  sent  a  dish  of  Scotch 
Champion  Potato  which  was  cooked  and  proved  excellent  in  flavour. 

Floral  Committee.— Br.  Benny  in  the  chair.  The  chief  col- 
lections arranged  in  the  Conmiittee  room  were  the  following,  all 
of  considerable  merit.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  exhibited 
several  new  plants ;  a  first-class  certificate  being  awarded  for 
Laslia  Dn  jana  superba,  an  extremely  rich  purple  variety.  Cattleya 
fausta  Riipcrba  and  C.  Mastersouiana,  both  beautiful  hybrids,  were 
passed.  Stelia  Bmckmulleri  is  a  dwarf  species  with  spikes  of 
small  biownish  fringed  flowers.  Mr.  W.  Bull  sent  a  large  col- 
lection of  rare  plants,  comprising  many  beautiful  Orchids,  Of  cads, 
Palmp,  drc.  The  following  were  the  most  noticeable  : — ^Tricnosma 
suavis,  bearing  spikes  of  small  flowers  with  incurved  white  sepals 
and  petals,  and  small  labellums  marked  with  yellow  in  the 
centre,  and  streaked  with  deep  crimson  ,*  very  neat  and  pretty. 
Odontoglossum  Hossii  majus,  sepals  thickly  dotted  with  light 
chocolate,  petals  white  with  a  few  dots  at  the  oase,  labellum  white ; 


a  good  variety.  Sophronitis  grandiflora  had  five  good  brilliant 
coloured  flowers.  Oncidium  Rogersii  had  a  spike  of  large  flowen 
with  their  characteristic  broad  yellow  labellums.  Cymbidium 
giganteum  was  bearing  a  spike  of  five  of  its  peculiar  flowen. 
Many  other  plants,  notably  a  specimen  Davidsonia  pruriens,  were 
in  good  condition.    A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  for  the  group. 

A  very  large  collection  of  double  Primulas,  raised  by  Mr.  R. 
Gilbert  of  The  Gardens,  Burghley,  was  exhibited.  Many  of  these 
varieties  are  particularly  good,  notably  such  as  White  Lady, 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  and  A.  F.  Barron  among  the  white  and 
blush  varieties,  while  among  the  pink  forma  the  best  is  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  About  fifty  plants  were  staged.  Messrs.  Osborn 
and  Sons.  Fulham,  have  aix^uired  the  stock,  and  will  disbibnte 
these  varieties  in  the  spring  of  1880.  A  vote  of  thanks  vng 
accorded  to  Mr.  Gilbert.  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  &  Son,  KingitoD, 
exhibited  two  stands  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  new  varietiei. 
These  flowers  were  in  excellent  condition,  the  foUowing  being  the 
most  noticeable  for  colour  and  form: — La  Nymphe,  La  Cbanaeose, 
M.  Crousse,  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  and  Dr.  Andiguier.  A  rote  of 
thanks  was  accorded.  A  large  and  tasteful  group  of  plants  was 
sent  from  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick,  comprising  a  number 
of  varieties  of  Abutilons,  intermixed  with  Ferns  and  edged  wiUi 
Selaginellas.  A  collection  of  single  Primulas  was  also  contributed, 
comprising  some  striking  varieties,  efpecially  among  the  crim8oiu>. 
First-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  P.  sinensis  Chiswick  Red, 
fiower  neat  and  colour  bright  ;  and  Hubra  violacea,  a  purplish 
cnmson  flower  with  a  yellow  ere.  Messrs.  Smith  A  Larke,  florists, 
Kensington,  exhibited  several  elegant  bouquets  and  wreaths  of 
Chrysanthemums,  associated  with  Adiantums  and  Bouvardias. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  Manor  Farm 
Nursery.  Stapleford,  exhibited  two  Tea  Hose  plants  in  pots, Madame 
de  St.  Joseph  and  Alba  Rosea,  bearing  a  great  number  of  fmitit 
produced  by  artificial  fertilisation.    A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 

Mr.  J.  Roberts,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  was 
awarded  a  cultural  commendation  for  a  fine  specimen  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandrae  bearing  two  spikes  of  ten  and  twelve  flowen 
each.  The  flowers  were  large,  with  a  few  large  chocolate  spots 
on  the  sepals.  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Swanley,  received  a  vote  of  tbaob 
for  cut  flowers  of  &tlvia  Bruantii  splendens  and  S.  Bethelli  in 
fine  condition,  also  the  rich  purple  8.  Hoveyi.  Mr.  R.  Dean  of 
Ealing  sent  plants  of  the  neat  bright  Marigold  Meteor,  also  a 
bright  yellow  hose-in-hose  Primrose  named  Buttercup.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  Messrs.  Sutton  A  Sons  for  a  collection  of 
Cyclamens  of  their  improved  strain. 

MESSRS.  SUTTON  &  SONS'   PRIZES, 

The  special  prizes  offered  by  the  Messrs.  Sutton  A  Sons  brongbt 
together  an  excellent  display  of  vegetables  and  extremely  close 
competition.  For  a  collection  of  twelve  distinct  kinds,  to  mcbde 
Suttons'  King  of  the  Cauhflowers,  Suttons'  Improved  Beading 
Onions,  Suttons'  Improved  Dark  Red  Beet,  and  Buttons'  Student 
Parsnip,  there  were  nine  competitors,  all  staging  excellent  col' 
lections.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  ISeal,  gardens  to 
P.  Southby,  Esq.,  Bampton,  Oxford,  who  in  addition  to  the  stipo* 
lated  dishes  staged  go<^  Excelsior  Tomatoes,  James'  Intermediate 
Carrots,  Snowball  Turnips,  Cardoons,  Suttons'  Matchlera  Sprouts, 
International  Potatoes,  and  Ayton  Castle  Leeks.  The  secood 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Muir,  gardener  to  R.  M.  Talbot,  Esq., 
Margam  Park,  South  Wales  ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  W.  Iggnlden, 
Orsett  Hall,  Romford,  both  pressing  closely  for  the  flrst  prize, 
eash  exhibitor  being  only  one  point  ahead  of  the  other.  Mr. 
Muir's  worst  dish  was  the  Celery  ;  his  Tick's  Criterion  Tomatoes, 
Telegraph  Cucumbers,  Pomeranian  Turnips,  and  Brussels  Sprouts 
were  very  good.  Mr.  Iggulden  showed  good  Tomatoes,  Snowflake 
Potaioes,  Celery JDnions,  Ac  Mr.  Wildsmith's  collection  included 
remarkably  fine  Brussels  Sprouts. 

For  twelve  tubers  of  Suttons'  Magnum  Bonum  there  were  sixteen 
entries,  all  staging  good  specimens  of  this  popular  variety.  Mr. 
J.  Fairweather,  Halston,  Oswestry,  was  awarded  the  first  priie; 
and  Mr.  J.  Richardson,  Boston,  the  second.  Five  exbibitors  com* 
peted  in  the  class  for  Sutton's  Woodstock  Kidney  Potato.  Mr. 
Townsend,  gardener  to  P.  McKinlay,  Esq.,  Croydon,  obtained  the 
premier  award  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Harris,  gardener  to  C.  J.  ErenSem, 
Esq.,  Denne  Park,  Horsham,  the  second,  both  staging  exoelleDt 
examples. 

P.  McKinlay,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  collection  of  fifty-seren  dishes 
of  Potatoes  in  his  well-known  excellent  style.    Some  of  the  best 
were  Woodstock  Kidney,  Radstock  Beauty,  Manhattan,  King  of 
the  Earlies,  Shelboume,  International,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Porters 
Excelsior,  Blanchard.  Magnum  Bonum,  Trophy,  Ashleaf,  Snow- 
flake,  Lemon  Kidney,  and  Beckenham  Beauty.    The  latter  is  a 
seedling  of  Mr.  McKmlay's,  of  which  he  thinks  very  highJv  u 
being  in  every  respect  excellent.    Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Beading, 
sUged  a  capiUl  collection  of  Potatoes,  fifty-four  dishes  in  sU ; 
among  them  Suttons'  King,  Porter's  Excelsior,  Advancer,  Fenns 
Bountiful,  Triumph,  and  Covent  Garden  Perfection  were  veiv 
noticeable.    In  addition  to  these  they  also  staged  good  heaps  ot 
their  Magnum  Bonum,  Woodstock  Kidney,  and  Scotch  Champioo 
Potatoes.    Messrs.  Carter  d  Co.,  High  Holbom.  sUged  about  s 
hundred  dishes  of  Potatoee,  which  included  aU  the  best  vaneties 
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in  commerce.  Some  of  the  best  were  the  International,  Trophy, 
ICain  Crop,  Breadfmit,  Manhattan.  They  also  staged  very  fine 
heapB  of  Carter's  Magnum  Bonnm  Potatoes  and  Scotch  Champion, 
both  well-known  disease-resisters,  and  a  collection  of  Turnips  and 
Swedes  comprising  about  sizty-two  Tarieties,  many  of  them  ex- 
cellent examples. 

MADRESFIELD  COURT  GRAPE. 

So  much  has  been  written  lately  in  the  Journal  about  the 
imit  of  Madresfield  Court  cracking  that  I  should  like  to  give 
your  readen  my  experience  of  this  Grape.      We  hare  only 
-one  young  Vine  of  this  yariety,  this  being  its  fourth  season  of 
iraiting.    Previous  to  1878  the  fruit  had  cracked  immediately 
it  b^pan  to  colour.    In  July  of  that  year,  when  the  fruit  had 
&irly  commenced  to  colour,  the  cracking  commenced  as  usual. 
The  weather  was  veiy  fine,  and  in  consequence  no  fire  heat  was 
employed.     While  trying  to  think  of  something  that  would 
prerent  the  further  cracking  of  the  Grapes  the  idea  occurred 
to  me  that  a  higher  night  temperature,  combined  with  an 
ibdequate  amount  of  air,  might  have  the  desired  effect.    I  at 
once  lit  the  fire,  and  maintained  a  night  temperature  of  from 
«6*>  to  70«  till  the  Grapes  were  ripe,  with  the  result  that  in  the 
-eight  bunches  on  the  vine  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen 
Clacked  berries,  and  I  am  satisfied  there  would  not  have  been 
any  at  all  had  I  applied  the  fire  heat  earlier.    This  year  the 
same  treatment  has  been  attended  with  the  same  results, 
except  that  there  has  been  no  cracking  whatever,  although, 
•owing  to  the  dull  wet  season,  it  has  been  much  more  difficult 
to  keep  up  the  required  temperature.    The  Vine  in  question 
hB3  its  roots  outside.    In  the  same  house  are  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh, Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat   of  Alexandria,   Chasselas 
Muaqu^  Lady  Downe's,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Royal  Ascot, 
-and  Trentham  Black,  all  of  which  have  been  highly  benefited 
hj  the  extra  heat.    A  miscellaneous  collection  of  greenhouse 
plants  are  grown  in  the  vineiy  all  the  year  through,  yet  the 
Vines  are  clean  and  healthy.    I  think  if  growers  of  Madres- 
Jfield  Court  would  state  under  what  conditions  they  grow  it^  it 
would  be  a  great  help  in  arriving  at  the  real  cause  of  the 
'Cracking.— T.  R. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

Chrtsakthshtims  in  the  autumn  are  as  popular  as  Roses  are 
In  snmmer,  and  certainly  are  equallv  well  cultivated.  Thev  are 
.alao  being  increasingly  grown  around  London  and  several  large 
towns,  and  the  shows  now  being  held  afford  instruction  to  hun- 
^dreds  of  cultivators  and  gratification  to  thousands  of  visitors  ;  the 
•exhibitions  thevefore  merit  record,  although  so  far  as  we  have 
.aeen  the  plants  and  blooms  do  not  equal  the  high  standard  of 
excellence  of  former  years. 

WALTON-ON-THAMBS. 

Qnite  a  Chrysanthemum-growing  district  is  that  comprising 
'the  parishes  of  Walton,  Wey bridge,  Oatlands,  and  Hersham — a 
salubrious  and  pleasant  district  too,  containing  many  gentlemen's 
cesidenees  and  eherished  and  well- managed  gardens.  The  Show 
was  this  year  held  at  Walton,  the  new  Public  Hall  being  kindly 
granted  for  the  pwi^pose  prior  to  its  formal  opening,  and  probably  not 
nil  the  next  Chrysanthemum  show  will  the  structure  present  such 
a  bright  and  imposing  appearance.  The  large  room  was  crowded 
in  every  part  with  plants  and  cut  blooms^  and  several  specimens 
had  to  te  placed  in  a  smaller  room  adjoming.  The  cut  blooms 
were  arranged  en  both  sides  of  a  table  down  the  centre  of  the 
bnilding,  the  raised  central  part — the  dividing  line— being  occupied 
with  small  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  "  suitable  for  toe  dinner 
table."  Standard  plants  were  placed  down  the  sides  of  the  Kail 
with  Pompons  ia  front  of  them,  the  ends  being  staged  for  dwarf- 
trained  specimens  of  the  large-flowered  section.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate saying  that  the  general  effect  of  the  Exhibition  was  spoiled 
by  the  miserable  ^  table  plants  "  occupying  the  prominent  position. 
Sad  their  space  been  ae voted  to  really  useful  and  weU-grown 
table  plants,  sach  as  Dracaenas,  Aralias,  Palms,  Ac,  the  Hall 
'would  nave  had  a  much  better  appearance.  Having  noticed  the 
little  that  was  bad  we  will  now  refer  briefly  to  much  that  was  good. 

Plants, — The  principal  prize  offered  was  a  silver  watch — more 
^vsefnl  and  valued  there  tnan  a  cup^for  six  dwarf-trained  large- 
jfiowered  specim^is.  This  prize  was  well  won  by  Mr.  Millican,  gar- 
«dener  to  H.  Cobbett,  Esq.,  with  healthy  well-furnished  specimens 
«bout  2  feet  high  and  about  8  feet  in  diameter,  each  plant  carrying 
.-about  fifty  blooms.  The  varieties  were  Wells'  Queen,  somewhat 
zesembling  Christine  $  Chevalier  Domage,  fine ;  Mrs.  Fors jth,  Mrs. 
O.  Rundle,  Abb^  Passaglia,  and  Beethoven.  Mr.  Russell,  gardener 
-to  J.  W.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Oatlands,  was  second  with  immense  and 
*weU-traiJied  examples  6  feet  across,  each  bearing  about  a  hundred 
ismall  half-developed  flowers ;  the  plants,  not  the  blooms,  won  this 
ixwition.  Mr.  Comhill  was  third  with  plants  very  fine  in  foliage 
«nd  bloenu^  hut  the  bent  stems  were  too  visible  to  merit  higher 


approval.  Mr.  Policy,  gardener  to  H.  Rogers,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 
Reynolds,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Allen,  staged  collections  highlr  worthy 
of  commendation.  Mr.  Bums,  gardener  to  H.  A.  Rigg,  Esq.,  won 
the  premier  prize  for  the  best  single  specimen  with  a  fine  example 
of  Mrs.  Dixon  5  feet  across  with  sixty  blooms. 

Standards,  as  thev  always  are  at  Walton,  were  remarkably  fine, 
yet  not  quite  equal  to  the  best  of  last  year.  Mr.  Millican  was 
again  in  the  premier  position  with  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle, 
Gteorge  Glenny,  and  Prince  of  Wales,  having  stepas  of  8  feet  or 
more,  and  beautifully  formed  and  not  too  closely  tied  heads  about 
2^  feet  across.  Mr.  Plowman,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Wilkes,  Esq., 
Oatlands,  staged  three  splendid  plants  and  a  **  waster,"  the  last- 
named  losing  him  the  first  prize.  He  was  second,  and  Mr.  Com- 
hill third  vrith  the  finest  blooms  and  foliage  of  all,  but  the  tying 
was  too  close  and  apparent.  With  certam  little  failings  all  the 
plants  in  this  class  reflected  much  cultural  skill.  A  special  prize 
offered  by  the  President  of  the  Society  (H.  Corbett,  Esq.)  for  the 
best  two  grafted  standards,  ^*  the  colours  to  be  arranged  in  circles 
round  the  hood,"  brought  out  two  competitors,  both  of  whom 
showed  very  clever  handiwork.  Mr.  Plowman  was  first  witii 
rather  round  cone-shaped  heads,  with  well-defined  concentric 
colours  of  yellow,  white,  pink,  and  a  central  white  flower.  Mr. 
Millican  was  second  with  larger  flat  heads,  the  yellow  mar^n 
being  very  close  but  the  other  ring^  less  perfect.  These  novelties 
attracted  considerable  attention.  Pompons  were  not  nearlv  so 
good  as  last  year,  many  flowers  not  being  half  expanded.  Only 
the  specimen  plants  of  Mr.  Polley,  who  was  fint  with  Cedo  Nulh, 
and  Mr.  Millican  were  really  good. 

Cut  BhovM. — For  twenty-four  incurved  blooms  Mr.  Rejmolds 
was  an  easy  winner,  his  sUnd  containing  several  good,  but  some 
small  blooms.  Mr.  Masters,  gardener  to  P.  Day,  Esq.,  was  second 
by  one  point,  and  Mr.  Bums  third.  The  'best  stand  of  twelve 
blooms  in  the  Show  was  the  one  staged  by  Mr.  Bums,  winning 
Mr.  Rigg's  special  prize.  The  varieties  were  Golden  Beverley, 
Fin  gal,  White  Yenus,  Caractacus,  Baron  Benst,  Empress  Eugenie, 
Mrs.  Dixon,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Faust,  and  Pink  Perfection  j  they  were  not  large  but 
very  chaste.  Other  good  blooms  in  the  classes  were  Mr.  Brunlees, 
Empress  of  India,  Golden  Queen,  G^oree  Glennv,  Mr.  Corbay, 
Prince  Alfred,  Chemb,  Eve,  Mr.  Hall,  Lady  Slade,  and  Gloria 
Mundi. 

Mr.  Plowman  easily  won  the  first  position  for  twenty-four 
Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  Bums  being  second  by  one  point,  and  Mr. 
Masters  third  ;  and  for  twelve  blooms  Mr.  Refolds  secured  the 
first  position.  The  best  varieties,  and  attractive  they  were,  were 
Fulgore,  the  finest  Japanese  bloom  in  the  Show  ;  Diamond,  Elaine, 
Gloire  de  Toulouse,  Bismarck,  La  Nymphe,  a  charming  pink 
varied ;  Gamet,  Pahr  Maid  of  Guernsey,  The  Cossack,  Pulton, 
James  Salter,  Yellow  Dragon,  Bronze  Dragon,  Mr.  Biggs,  Nuit 
d'Hiver,  fine  reddish  orange ;  Peter  the  Great,  Ethel,  and  Ckmntlet. 

Charmine  stands  of  Pompons  were  exhibited.  The  conditions 
were  three  blooms  to  form  a  truss,  not  necessarily  on  one  stem — 
the  best  mode  of  exhibiting  Pompons  we  have  yet  seen,  esj^ecially 
when  elevated  about  8  inches  above  the  stand,  thus  showing  the 
foliage.  Mr.  Russell  had  the  first  prize  with  undoubtedly  the 
best  flowers, but  "squatted"  close  down  on  the  board.  Mr. 
Masters  was  second  (we  should  have  placed  him  first),  with  good 
flowers  and  fresh  foliage,  a  charming  stand ;  and  Mr.  Comhill 
third,  very  attractive.  The  best  varieties  were  Mr.  Astie,  White 
and  Rose  Trevenna,  Sparkler,  Mdlle.  Marthe,  President,  Model 
of  Perfection,  Dumflet,  Aurora,  Mrs.  Hutt,  J.  Forsyth,  Bob,  and 
Fanny.  Equally  attractive  were  the  Anemone  Pompons,  which 
the  growers  of  the  district  excel  in  producing.  Mr.  Masters  was 
deservedly  first,  closely  followed,  however,  by  Messrs.  Comhill 
and  Russell.  The  most  attractive  flowers  were  Madame  Montels, 
Marie  Stuart,  Stella,  Miss  Nightingale,  Antonius,  Aglaia,  Astrea, 
Dick  Turpin,  and  Calliope. 

Bouquets  and  floral  omaments  were  all  overcrowded,  Mr.Millican's 
exhibits  being  less  so  than  the  others,  and  he  was  hence  the  chief 
prizetaker.  The  principal  prize  in  the  ladies'  class  was  easily 
won  by  Mrs.  Cobbett  with  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  flowers  and 
Fems. 

An  extra  prize  was  granted  to  Mr.  Sloper,  gardener  to  J.  Wooder- 
spoon,  Esq.,  for  a  small  group  of  plants  of  Empress  of  India 
and  Princess  of  Wales — the  finest  blooms  in  the  Show;  and  a 
very  large  and  fine  collection  of  dried  fiowers  and  Ferns,  ad- 
mirably preserved  and  mounted  on  cards  by  W.  Power,  l!sq., 
Walton,  contributed  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Masters  continues  to  discharge  with  great  efficiency  the 
duties  of  Secretary,  the  Committee  abo  working  with  zeal  and  in 
unity;  the  excellence  of  the  Show  and  all  arrangements  connected 
therewith  were  the  gratifying  results  of  their  forethought  and 
labour. 

BBIXTON  AND  STRBATHAM. 

The  twentieth  annual  autumn  Exhibition  of  this  vigorous 
well-managed  Societv  was  held  on  the  18th  and  14th  inst.  in 
the  lecture  hall  behind  the  Congregational  Church,  Brixton 
Hill,  and  in  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  exhibits  it  proved 
very  successful,  although  there  was  a  slight  falling  off  m  the 
Chrysanthemum  entries.    The  schedule  ennmerated  thirty-eight 
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daflsee,  nearly  half  the  number  being  devoted  to  Chryaanthemanui, 
and  the  remainder  provided  for  the  exhibition  of  miaoellaneous 
plants,  fruit,  and  regetables,  all  of  which  were  well  represented, 
the  prizes  ranging  in  value  from  dO«.  down  to  2s.  6d.  Chrysanthe- 
mums formed  the  principal  feature  of  the  Show,  and  many  excel- 
lent collections  were  staged  both  of  plants  and  cut  flowers. 
Among  the  former  the  most  noteworthy  was  the  collection  of  six 
specimen  large-flowered  varieties  from  Mr.  W.  Hall,  Secretary 
to  the  Society,  and  gardener  to  W.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Tulse  Hill,  for 
which  the  premier  prize  in  the  class  was  most  deservedly  awarded. 
The  plants  were  even  in  size,  the  flowers  fine  and  well  formed ;  the 
varieties — Mrs.  Dixon,  Mr.  George  Glenny.  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  and 
Paust-rbeing  in  superb  condition.  Mr.  £.  Cnerry ,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Slee,  Leigham  Court  Boad.  was  second  in  the  class  with  very  neat 
plants,  Mrs.  George  Bundle  bearing  upwards  of  fifty  fine  blooms. 
Mr.  J.  Howes,  gsidener  to  F.  Bennett,  Esq.,  Tulse  Hill,  followed 
with  good  plants,  but  rather  small  flowers.  The  Pompon  varieties 
were  generally  rather  sparsely  flowered,  but  the  premier  collections 
of  six,  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Howes  and  Mr.  E.  Cherry  (pyramids), 
included  several  good  specimens,  the  varieties  Calliope,  White 
Cedo  Nulli,  Mdlle.  Marthe,  and  Brilliant  being  well  represented. 
These  two  exhibitors  were  also  placed  in  the  same  order  with 
three  large-flowered  specimens,  and  Mr.  W.  Hall  obtained  the 
chief  prize  for  the  best  single  specimen  of  any  variety  with  an 
extremely  well-flowered  Mdlle.  Marthe. 

The  classes  for  cut  blooms  were  mostly  well  filled,  and  the 
flowers  fine.  The  premierprize  for  twenty-four  incurved  blooms 
was  secured  by  Mr.  A.  Holmes,  gardener  to  A.  B.  Hill,  Esq., 
Olapham  Park,  his  collection  including  remarkably  even  hand- 
some flowers,  the  best  beinff  Lady  Talfourd,  Aurea  Multiflora, 
Queen  of  England,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Empress  of 
India.  Mr.  J.  Holmes,  gardener  to  G.  Storey,  Esq.,  Nightingale 
Lane,  staged  the  best  twelve  incurved  flowers.  Prince  Alfred, 
White  Venus,  Mr.  George  Glenny,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  Bronze  Jaidin  des  Plantes  being  extremely  well  formed. 
Mr.  6.  Ottaway,  gardener  to  F.  Hepburn,  Esq.,  Clapbam  Common, 
was  a  close  second.  The  last-named  exhibitor  was  first  with  six 
incurved  blooms,  a  very  creditable  collection  in  all  points,  includ- 
ing handsome  flowers  of  St.  Patrick,  Queen  of  England,  Beverley, 
Golden  Beverley,  and  Prince  Alfred.  This  was  by  far  the  best  m 
the  class.  The  competition  in  the  maiden  class  of  twelve  distinct 
incurved  varieties  was  very  good,  for  six  highly  meritorious  col- 
lections were  staged.  Mr.  A.  Holmes  obtained  the  chief  place  of 
honour  with  exceedingly  handsome  flowers.  Mr.  George  Glenny, 
Mrs.  George  Bundle,  and  Mrs.  Dixon  were  superb  ;  Mrs.  HaU- 
burton,  the  Bev.  J.  Dix,  and  Venus  were  also  very  good.  Mr.  £. 
Cherry,  and  Mr.  J.  Davy,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Drew,  Streatham, 
followed  in  the  order  named  with  well  formed  but  smaller 
flowers.  Of  Japanese  varieties  only  two  exhibitors  appeared— 
viz.,  Mr.  J.  Howes  and  Mr.  W.  Horsham,  gardener  to  J.  Dempster, 
Esq.,  Clapham  Common,  who  were  placed  second  and  third  respec- 
tively with  twelve  distinct  varieties.  Those  in  the  premier  stand 
were  very  good  ;  the  varietiea— Gloire  de  Toulouse,  James  Salter, 
Bismarck,  The  Cossaok,  (Hmet,  and  Abdul  Kadir — ^being  in  un- 
commonly fine  condition.  Mr.  J.  Howes  exhibited  some  good 
Anemone  blooms,  and  was  first  both  with  Pompon  and  large- 
flowered  varieties.  There  was  a  good  display  of  miscellaneous 
plants,  including  fine-foliage  plants.  Ferns,  Orchids,  and  Primulas. 

In  tne  classes  for  fruit  Apples  and  Pears  were  bv  far  the  most 
numerous,  about  twenty-four  dishes  of  Pears  and  thirty-six  of 
Apples  beinp;  staged,  of  fair  quality  generally  but  rather  small. 
The  chief  prizes  for  Apples  went  to  Messrs.  Holliday,  Sandv^  and 
Cooks ;  for  Pears  to  Mr.  Hall  and  the  two  last-named  exhibitors. 
Grapes  were  not  numerous,  and  the  best  were  the  premier  three 
bunches  of  Black  Grapes  (Alicante)  from  Mr.  Clarke,  gardener  to  J. 
Baines,  Esq.,  Nightin^e  Lane,  Balham,  which  were  well  finished ; 
and  a  collection  not  m  competition  from  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons, 
Boupell  Park,  including  good  bunches  of  Gros  Colman,  Gros  Guil- 
laume,  and  Alicante,  vegetables  were  extremely  well  shown  and 
some  large  collections  were  exhibited,  especially  in  the  class  for 
any  nuniber  of  kinds  not  more  than  two  varieties  of  each ;  Mr. 
J.  Swain,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  Lower  Tulse  Hill,  gaining  the 
chief  prize  with  an  enormous  collection  of  nearly  thirty  lunds, 
many  of  which  were  represented  by  two  varieties,  all  indicating 
excellent  culture  ;  Messrs.  Emery  and  Wright  following  with 
good  but  smaller  coUeotions.  For  a  collection  of  eight  varieties 
Messrs.  Holmes,  Davy,  and  Young  took  honours  in  the  order 
named  with  clean  welUgrown  specimens.  The  arrangement  of 
the  exhibits  was  all  that  oould  be  desired,  and  Mr.  W.  Hall 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the 
Sode^s  afbira  are  conducted. 

STOKE  NBWINGTON. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  this,  the  oldest  of  the 
metropolitan  Chrysanthemum  societies,  held  its  annual  exhibi- 
tions, and  the  number  and  merit  of  the  collections  at  its  last  meeting 
on  the  18th  and  14th  Inst,  prove  that  the  members  have  by  no  means 
relinquished  the  cuUure  of  their  favourite  flower.  That  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  exhibits  should  equal  those  of  more 
favourable  years  could  scarcely  be  expected,  yet  the  effects  of  the 


season  were  only  apparent  in  the  plants,  for  the  cut  blooms  were 
remarkably  good  in  all  the  classes  devoted  to  them.  Theprind|^ 
class  for  plants  was  that  in  which  a  silver  cup  value  five  gnineas 
was  offered  for  the  best  ten  specimens  (large-flowered  and  Pomposi) 
in  114-inch  pots,  the  second  prize  being  £2  10<.,  and  the  thiid 
£1  lOf.  The  cupwas  obtained  by  Mr. Monk,  gardener  to  H.  Head, 
Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  with  well-nowere4  specimens,  of  which  the 
following  were  the  best—Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Georee  Bundle, 
Golden  George  Glenny,  Mrs.  Hutt,  Lord  Derby,  MdUe.  Marthe, 
and  Venus.  Mr.  Balaam,  Pine  Nursery,  received  the  second  prize 
for  well-trained  and  fairly  flowered  plants.  The  same  exhibitor 
was  first  with  six  large-flowered  varieties ;  but  although  the  plants 
were  good  the  flowers  were  rather  small,  except  in  Lady  Talfomd 
and  Barbara,  which  were  the  best.  Mr.  G.  I^gdon,  gardener  to 
Drs.  Munro  and  Adams,  exhibited  the  *best  collection  of  four 
standards  in  this  section,  the  varieties  beine  Prince  of  Wales, 
Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Golden  George  Glenny,  and  Bifleman:  Mr.6. 
Gilbey  following  with  slightly  inferior  specimens.  The  l*ompon 
varieties  were  rather  poor  generally,  but  Mr.  Marks'  premier  col- 
lection of  six  were  good  even  plants,  including  Preaident  and 
Cedo  Kulli  in  fine  condition.  The  first-prize  collection  of  fonr 
standards  from  Mr.Wells,  gardener  to  N.  A.  Bmee,  Eso.,  Woodhoiy 
Down,  was  also  good  and  neat,  Antonins,  Cedo  Kulli,  the  lilac 
Cedo  if  ulli,  and  Fanny  being  well  represented.  The  prize  offend 
for  the  best  single  specimen  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Langdon  for  a 
well-flowered  Gi«orge  Glenny. 

The  cut  blooms  were,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  extremely 
good,  the  Incurved  varieties  being  the  most  nnmeroiu,  th» 
Anemone  and  Japanese  varieties  bein^  only  represented  by  a  few 
collections,  but  those  were  of  exceptional  merit.  In  the  local 
nurserymen's  and  gardeners'  class  for  twenty -fonr  blooms  ICr.  E. 
Hammond,  gardener  to  F.  Hunt,  Esq.,  York  Lodge,  Stamford 
Hill,  was  placed  first  with  a  stand  of  excellent  and  even  bloome, 
those  of  finest  form  being  Queen  of  England,  Prince  Alfred, 
Golden  Empress  of  India,  White  Yenua,  White  Beverley,  Qoldsa 
Beverley,  and  Barbara.  Mr.  H.  Butcher's  premier  twelve  were 
also  of  considerable  merit,  Befulgenoe  and  Prince  Alfred  being 
particularly  noticeable  for  their  substance  and  form. 

In  the  open  class  for  twenty -four  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  Vr. 
J.  Clark,  Boehampton  Lane,  was  first,  and  also  awarded  the  fire- 
guinea  silver  cup  for  the  best  twentf-four  blooms  in  the  Show. 
His  collection  was  an  extremely  hancnome  one  in  evei^  respect, 
many  of  the  blooms  being  as  near  perfection  as  possible;  the 
varieties  Novelty,  Alfred  Salter,  Venus,  White  Venus,  and  Beverley 
were  superb.    Mr.  Monk  was  a  close  and  good  seoona  in  this  cIsbs, 
and  an  excellent  first  with  twelve  and  six  blooms,  being  foUoired 
in  both  the  latter  classes  by  Mr.  Clark.    S.  J.  Godwin,  B^].,  of 
Clapton  exhibited  a  highly  meritorious  collection  of  AoemoDe  rarie- 
ties  in  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  varieties,  but  as  the  collectioik 
contained  duplicates  he  was  disqualified,  ^et  it  would  have  been 
well  had  the  Judges  recognised  the  merit  of  the  exhibit  bj  an 
extra  prize.    Only  one  collection  of  Japanese  varieties  was  staged 
—viz.,  twelve  from  Mr.  W.  Monk,  for  which  the  premier  priie  was 
awarded.    This  was  an  exceptionally  beautiful  stand,  the  blooms 
being  of  extraordinary  size,  deep  clear  colours,  and  good  substance. 
The  most  striking  were  Tarantula,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Gbirede 
Toulouse,  James  Salter,  La  Coquette,  and  Elaine.    A  few  dasNi 
were  provided  for  miscellaneous  plants,  but  the  entries  were  not 
very  numerous.    All  the  necessary  arrangements  were  well  aoa 
tastefully  carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Goldsmith,  the  Secretanr. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  the  Society  is  not  moie  libenlly 
supported. 

BICHMOin). 

The  first  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  of  the  Bichmwid  Hoiti- 
cultural  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last  m  the 
assembly  rooms  of  the  Castle  Hotel,  and  proved  extremely  mc- 
cessful  m  every  respect.    The  number  of  exhibits  was  very  itm, 
Chrysanthemums,  of  course,  forming  the  chief  feature,  but  n»"^" 
laneous  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  were  all  well  representefl. 
In  regard  to  the  Chrysanthemums  the  Pompon  ▼•net"*      • 
rather  indifferently  shown,  but  several  remarkably  good  speci- 
men incurved  varieties  were  exhibited.    Of  the  flowen  also  we 
incurved  section  was  by  far  the  best  represented,  hut  the  ^W^j 
were  shown  in  fine  condition  in  several  collections.    The  P^^Et 
class  was  that  devoted  to  collections  of  Chrysanthemomi  m  poa, 
to  be  arranged  in  a  space  not  exceeding  60  square  feet  *'^*  "• 
King,  gardener  to  E.  Few,  Esq.,  Esher,  was  placed  first  wima 
well-arranged  group,  the  quality  of  the  flowers  bemg  l^J^ 
Mr.  J.  James,  gardener  to  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Bedlees,  Islewor^ 
was  second  also  with  a  good  group :  but  the  flowers,  ^"^''fL  « 
formed,  were  rather  small ;   Mr.  J.  Barry,  g^T^^lS,  ^Jl 
Sleame,  Esq.,  Badnor  House,  Twickenham,  being  ^^^tT^ 
arranged  group.     A  bronze  medal  was  awarded  in  *55L  !I!IiT« 
Mr.  J.  D.  Kendall,  gardener  to  D.  B.  Chapman,  Eso^  f^^. 
House,  Boehampton.  for  a  good  collection,  but  «oniewWtin«BJ»r' 
and  Mr.  Bond,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Beckford,  Orford  Stmsc,  ^ 
obtained  a  similar  award.    There  were  seven  entnes  i»  "*^^' 
the  general  quality  of  the  exhibits  being  prettr  JJ^.^^^. 
class  for  six  trained  large-flowered  specimens  Mr.  w-  ^J^   ^^ 
pied  the  premier  position  with  a  good  collection,  bat  con»»"« 
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«r  two  faulty  plants.  Thebest  were  Itn.  0.  Rundle,  bearing^  oyer 
«Be  himdrai  bloona ;  and  Mr,  J.  Glenny,  of  iiearl  j  equal  excellence. 

Mr.  G.  King  exhibited  the  best  gingle  speeimen  large-flowered 
'wietf  ,  a  &Be  example  of  Mn.  Dixon  with  orer  a  hundred  well- 
fonaed  flowers.  For  six  trained  Pompons  Mr.  James  secured  the 
«hief  prize  with  neat,  well  trained,  and  well-flowered  specimens 
•of  Fanny,  St.  Michael,  and  Jane  Darley  among  others.  Mr.  W. 
Whittaker,  gardener  to  S.  WiUiams,  ilsa.,  The  Laurels,  Putney, 
was  second  with  rather  small  irregular  plants.  Cat  blooms  were 
Well  represented,  those  noted  below  being  very  good.  In  the  class 
for  eighteen  distinct  incurred  Tarieties  Mr.  J.  C.  Holmes,  gar- 
<lener  to  G.  M.  Story,  Esq.,  Nightingale  Lodge,  Balham^  was  first 
with  "rery  CTcn  and  regular  blooms,  Bererley,  Venus,  Mjts.  Dixon, 
Mis.  Cobay,  and  Barbara  being  well  represented.  Mr.  Reynolds, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Alfred,  St.  Gteorge*s  Road,  Weybridge,  was  second 
with  rather  irregular  flowers.  There  were  four  entries,  but  the 
other  collections  were  rather  poor.  The  competition  in  the  class 
for  tw^eWe  incurved  Tarieties  was  good,  for  no  less  than  nine 
collections  were  staged.  Mr.  G.  King  held  the  premier  position 
with  handsome  flowers.  Mr.  W.  R.  Strong,  gardener  to  D.  Reid, 
Esq.,  Virginia  Water,  followed,  but  many  of  bis  blooms  were  rather 
psst  their  best.  Mr.  J.  Plowman,  gardener  to  J.  S.  Wicks,  Esq., 
Swiss  Cottage,  Oatlands  Park,  was  third,  and  an  extra  prise  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  McPhersoa,  Surbiton.  Mr.  Kendall  was  fint 
with  twelve  Anemone  Tarieties,  Queen  Margaret  and  Glnck 
bein^  well  shown.  Mr.  J.  Plowman  staffed  twelTe  good  reflexed 
flowers  and  was  placed  first,  Momphe  du  Nord  being  one  of  his 
best  blooms.  In  the  Japanese  Tarieties  Mr.  W.  Btarong  was  first 
with  a  collection  of  twenty-fonv  extzemely  good  blooms,  some  of 
the  best  being  Triomphe  da  Nord,  Elaine,  &>nqnet  Fait,  IL  Ardene, 
Red  Dragon,  and  James  Salter.  Mr.  G.  King  was  an  excellent 
second,  Gioirede  Toulouse,  La  Nymph,  Bismand^  and  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey  being  good. 

In  the  class  for  misoellaneons  exhibits  Mr.  F.  R.  Kinghom, 
Sheen  Nurseries,  Richmond,  obtained  a  large  silrer  medal  for  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums,  Palms,  and  fine-foliage  plants.  Mr. 
W.  Bowell,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  W.  Parker,  Stawell  House,  Rich- 
mond, was  awarded  a  silTer  gilt  medal  for  a  similar  group  ;  and 
Mr.  Bates,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Meek,  Esq.,  Twickenham,  secured  a 
silTer  medal  for  a  lam  group.  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  4  Son,  Ham- 
mersmith, staged  a  fine  colleetion  of  nearly  a  hundred  blooms, 
including  all  Sie  best  large-flowered  Tarieties.  Messrs.  J.  Jackson 
and  Son,  Kingston,  also  sent  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemum 
flowers ;  Messrs.  Hooper  A  Co.,  CoTent  Garden,  a  collection  of 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  and  Cyclamens,  and  they  also  were 
awsraed  the  first  prize  for  six  table  plants  in  a  class  of  eighteen 
^competitors. 

SeTcral  good  fruit  collections  were  staged.  Mr.  J.  DaTonport, 
RiTerside,  Twickenham,  was  first  with  two  good  bunches  of  blbusk 
Grapes  well  finished.  Mr.  B.  Morrell,  The  Cedars,  Richmond, 
second  with  Black  Alicantes,  also  well  finished.  Apples  were 
well  shown  by  Mr.  G.  King,  Mr.  W.  Fanning,  The  Convent,  Roe- 
hampton,  and  Mr.  C.  Bona  Pears  were  also  numerous,  Mr.  J. 
Hudson,  Gunnersbnry  House,  Acton,  and  Mr.  W.  Fanning  taking 
the  chief  prizes.  For  a  collection  of  fruits  Mr.  Bates  was  first  with 
^excellent  Gros  Colman  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  a  good 
Pine  Apple,  and  Pears.  Tegetables  were  not  numerous,  but  good. 
Mr.  B.  Morrell  and  Mr.  J.  Hudson  secured  the  chief  prises. 

During  the  afternoon  of  tibe  first  day  a  large  and  fashionable 
<»>mi>any  af.sembled,  thus  giTing  the  Society  good  support  in  the 
opening  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition. 

UYBBFOOL. 

The  autumn  Show  of  the  Horticultural  SocietT  of  Lirerpool 
-was  held  in  St.  George's  Hall  on  the  18th  and  19lh  inst.  Chrys- 
anthemums were  not  so  numerous  as  on  previous  occasions ;  yet, 
considering  the  disadvantages  growers  have  had  to  contend  with, 
they  were  shown  in  good  condition.  The  first-prize  cut  blooms 
were  of  immense  size  and  very  good,  but  did  not  possess  that 
high  finish  possessed  by  those  of  iMt  year.    Some  of  tne  principal 

f  rowers  did  not  exhibit  cut  blooms.  In  the  class  for  six  large- 
owering  varieties  Mr.  G.  Hughes,  ^rdener  to  R.  G.  Nolan,  Em^., 
was  first  with  good  plants  of  Pnnce  Alfred  (very  fine),  Mrs. 
G.  Rnndle, Barbara,  Greorge  Glenny,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Yenus.  Mr. 
Hughes  was  also  first  in  the  class  for  three  plants  with  Mrs.  Dixon 
(fine),  Lord  Derby,  and  Mrs.  G.  Bundle.  For  a  single  large- 
flowering  specimen  Mr.  Whitfield,  gardener  to  Mr.  Crosfield,  was 
fint  with  a  fine  plant  of  George  Glenny.  In  the  class  for  six 
Pompons  Mr.  Whitfield  was  first  with  well-grown  specimens.  Mr. 
Finmgan  was  first  for  three  plants,  also  for  a  single  specimen  witii 
White  Cedo  Nulli.  In  the  class  for  a  standard  Chrysanthemum 
Mr.  Green  was  first,  and  Mr.  Rose,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Read,  Esq., 
second.  The  six  specimens  shown  by  Mr.  Tunnington  not  for 
competition  were  really  grand,  most  profusely  coTered  with  fine 
and  eren-sized  blooms,  and  the  foliage  good.  They  were  by  far 
the  finest  standards  in  the  Show.  The  Tarieties  were  Mrs.  George 
Rnndle,  G«orge  Glenny,  and  Mrs.  Dixon  shown  in  pairs,  and 
certainly  these  plants  reflected  much  credit  on  the  cultiTator. 

In  the  class  for  cut  blooms  twelTe  Tarieties  J.  W.  Cropper,  Esq., 
IHngle  Bank,  was  fint.  The  blooms  were  rvy  large,  and  oomprised 


Empress  of  India,  Prince  Alfred,  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Beauty, 
Novel^  (fiiie).  Queen  of  England,  Prince  of  Wales,  Alfred  Salter, 
Lady  St.  Clair,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  John  Salter.  Mr.  Wilson, 
gardener  to  J.  E.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  was  second  with  much  smaller 
blooms  but  neat ;  third  Mr.  J.  Peers,  gardener  to  R.  Raynor,  Esq. 
in  the  class  for  eighteen  out  blooms  Mr.  Cropper  was  agsin  first 
with  Tery  fine  blooms  of  Plenipo,  Novelty,  John  Salter,  Bmpresa 
of  India,  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince 
Alfred,  Queen  of  England,  Mr.  Cobay,  Grolden  Empress  of  India, 
LadT  St.  Clair,  Alfred  Salter,  Little  Pet,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  Sir 
Stafford  Carey.  Mr.  Mease,  gardener  to  C.  W.  Newman,  Esq.,  was 
second  with  fine  blooms,  yet  compact  and  of  good  deptii  of  petal, 
and  contained  that  solidity  requisite  for  good  flowers.  Miscel- 
laneous plants  and  fruit  were  also  exhibited,  the  collections  being 
Senerally  very  good  ;  but  the  pressure  on  our  columns  precludes  a 
etailed  report  of  this  section  of  a  Tery  good  Show. 

BOBOtJGH  OF  HACENBY. 

This  Society  held  its  annual  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  in  the 
Royal  Aqnarium,  Westminster,  numerous  and  good  collections 
of  both  plants  and  flowers  beinff  exhibited ;  but,  as  has  been  the 
rule  this  season,  the  general  quality  of  the  flowers  was  above  that 
of  the  plants,  although  there  weie  several  exceptionally  good 
collections  of  specimen  large-flowered  Tarieties.  Our  notes  are 
necessarily  brief,  for  tbe  awards  of  the  Judges  were  only  made  a 
few  hours  before  we  went  to  press,  but  the  prizetakers  in  some  of 
the  principal  classes  are  given  beJow.  No  less  than  ei^ht  silTer 
cups  were  offered  in  different  olsenes,  and  the  competition  was 
generally  close.  Th»  syst«m  adopted  of  afilxlng  the  awards  to 
the  winning  colleotums  was  unfortunatwiy  one  of  the  worst  we 
haTO  witnessed  this  year. 

Plants  were  not  quite  so  numeiona  as  usual,  but  of  fair  quality. 
The  silTer  cup  oftsred  by  the  Royal  Aquarium  Society  for  liie  best 
group  of  Chxysanthenmms  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Dixon  A  Co., 
Hackney,  the  group  including  good  plants  but  thickly  placed. 


Mr.  J.  Balaam,  vine ^ursery,  Clapton,  waa  placed  second  with  a 
obtained  by  Mr.  W.  Brett,  "fhe  Cnnmets,  Mitoham,  with  extremely 


rather  poor  group.    The  cup  of  sinular  Talue  for  six  standards  was 


fine  specimens,  well  trained  and  fiowered.  The  Cossack  and  Elaine 
were  exceptionally  cTen  and  beautlfnl.  Thora  were  scTcral  other 
collections,  but  owing  to  the  delay  in  aflbdng-  tb».prize  cards  we 
could  not  asoertain  the  awards. 

In  the  cut  flowers  one  of  the  prindpnl  o|ien  chisses  was  that  for 
twenty-four  incunred  blooms,  the  first  prise  being  a  sUver  cup 
Talued  at  £5.  There  were  ssTen  ooiimetitDifB.  all  staging  good 
oTcn  collections ;  Barbara,  Pnnce  of  Wales,  Wnite  BeTcrley,  and 
Mrs.  Dixon  being  well  represented  in  idL  C.  Lunderoon,  JSsq., 
Willesden,  was  nnt  with  handsome  blooms.  Mr.  G.  Fanning, 
Roehampton  Lane,  was  a  pood  second.  Of  the  six  collections  of 
twenty-four  incnrved  Taneties  the  best  was  that  from  Mr.  G. 
Langdon,  gardener  to  Drs.  Mnnro  and  Adam,  Clapton,  who  was 
placed  first  with  a  handsome  colisction  of  fiowers.  Golden  George 
Glenny,  Venus,  Barbara,  Prince  Alfred,  and  Refulgence  being 
remarkably  good.  The  second  (Mr.  C.  Ghittrell,  Hackney)  and 
third  (Mr.  J.  Williams,  Stoke  Newington)  collections  were  also  of 
more  than  ordinary  merit.  For  twelve  incurved  Tarieties  Mr.  G. 
Langdon  was  first ;  Mr.  Gilby,  gardener  to  B.  Booth,  Esq.,  Clap- 
ton, was  second ;  and  Mr.  Gatbrall  third.  All  good :  nine  entries. 
Classes  13,  14,  and  lo — for  twenty-four,  twelve,  and  six  incunred 
blooms— were  confined  to  amateurs  residing  in  the  boroughs  of 
Hackney  and  Finsbury.  The  fiowers  were  rather  small,  but  well 
formed.  The  principal  prizes  went  to  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  Clapton  ; 
Mt.  H.  Yinny,  Stoke  Newington ;  and  Mr.  J.  Broughton,  Stoke 
Newington.  In  the  class  for  tweWe  incnrTed  Tarieties  there 
were  nine  entries,  the  blooms  generally  being  well  formed.  Mr.  C. 
Gibson,  The  Gardens,  Morden  Park,  Mitcham,  being  first :  Mr.  E. 
Bury,  Roehampton,  second  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Whitely,  Southwark,  third. 

Tnere  was  only  one  entry  of  twelTC  large  Anemone  blooms 
from  Mr.  E.  Bury  ;  a  Tery  good  one,  inclu(Bng  Princess  Louise. 
Prince  of  Anemones,  and  Gluck  in  fine  form.  Four  collections  oi 
tweWe  Pompon  Anemones  appeared,  the  chief  prize  going  to  Mr. 
W.  Brett,  The  Gardens,  Cranmers,  M.itcham,  for  Tery  neat  flowers. 
SeTen  good  collections  were  staged  of  twelTC  Japanese  fiowers, 
not  less  than  six  Tarieties,  the  most  noticeable  fiowers  being 
Magnum  Bonum,  M.  Crousse,  Garnet,  Elaine,  and  La  Nymph. 
Mr.  W.  Brett  was  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Lyne, The  Grardens,  Wimbledon, 
second.  For  the  special  prize  siWer  cup  offered  by  the  Society  for 
twelve  Japanese  Tarieties  three  Tery  fair  collections  were  staged. 
Mr.  C.  Harding,  The  (hardens,  Bristol  House,  Putney,  occupied 
the  premier  position.  Messrs.  jDixon  dc  Sons  of  Hackney  offered  a 
special  prize  of  a  silver  cup  for  the  best  ooUection  of  twenty-four 
Japanese  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties  nor  more  than 
three  blooms  of  each  variety.  Four  competitors  appeared,  all 
staging  remarkably  handsome  fiowers.  Mr.  C.  Beckett,  Moore 
Place,  Esher,  Surrey,  was  awarded  the  cup ;  Mr.  J.  Lyne  reoeiving 
an  extra  prize. 

Among  miscellaneous  exhibitors  were  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of 
Upper  Holloway,  who  sent  groups  of  Palms  and  fine-foliage 
plants ;  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  &  Sons,  Kingston,  who  had  a  good 
stand  of  Japanese  blooms ;  Messrs.  Hooper  ft  Sons,  a  collection  of 
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AZALEA  HB8.  CABMICEAEL. 

This  icmukabl;  bftadsome  and  nMfnl  Asalea  u  one  of  the 

distiact  and  attracUve  varietiea  which  resnlted  from  Mr.  Car- 

tnichael'i  lacceBsful  ezperimenta  in  intercrossing  Flag  of  Trace, 

Stella,  and  amceoa.    All  the  forms  thus  obtained  have  a  vtty 


marked  character,  and  nnqneationablj  mrpMB  thrar  puenli  ift 
ilecoratiTe  value,  and  in  ibis  respect  are  well  desenisg  of 
attention.  The  inBoence  of  amcena  is  clearlj  evident  in  (be 
foliage  and  general  bsbit,  there  being,  however,  a  alight  ad- 
vance upon  the  species  in  rigour  and  freedom  of  growth ;  bat 
we  think  that  the  flowers,  allbough  possessing  certain  ammit 
characters,  approach  somewhat  more  closely  to  the  indica  yaiie. 
ties.  The  combination  of  a  compact  yet  vigoroBS  habit  wiUt 
freedom  anil  biillianc;  of  flowers  ren<^  the  planls  both  be*n> 


tjtal  and  nseful.  As  ia  well  aeea  in  the  cut,  the  flowers  are  of 
tnedinm  size  and  piodoced  in  large  compact  globular  heads,  the 
colotu  being  of  an  intense  magenta^rimsoD  tinge  not  easy  to 
describe.  The  plants  are  admirably  adapted  for  decoraUve 
pnrpoeea  throughout  winter  and  early  sprmg,  aud  if  slightly 
assisted  by  heat  may  be  hod  in  excellent  condition  from  the 
present  month  onwards.  The  neat  form  and  bright  coloor  of 
the  flowers  also  render  them  of  considerable  value  for  bouquets, 
&0.  The  merit  of  the  variety  figured  was  recognised  some 
time  since  at  one  of  the  Boyal  Bot&nic  Society's  exhibitions  by 
the  award  of  a  flist^lass  cettificale.  Mr.  B.  6.  Williams  of 
Upper  Holloway  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  annexed 


engraving;,  possesses  the  stock  of  these  Carmicbael  T*riiCieiF 
about  six  or  seven  of  which  have  been  »ent  out  and  certiCnl^ 
Another  very  fine  variety  in  this  section  is  Duke  of  Conii»i«i"t. 
for  which  Mr.  B.  8.  Williams  received  a  first-clsM  certificate  « 
the  Royal  Horticaltuial  Society's  meeting  on  March  2  7lt  of  tin 
yew.  It  IS  likely  to  become  a  great  favourite  owing  to  it>  "T 
brilliant  colour — bright  crimson  scarlet. 

TB0P,3G0LUM  SPECI08DM. 

The  beautiful   litUe  TropKolum  speciomm  t""  not  ■m^ 

Bowered  here  tbia  autumn  but  haa  ripened  ila  Med^a  pav 


I 
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imzk  bloe  beriT-  On  opening  this  berry  I  find  only  h  hard 
kernel  hiaide.  I  want  to  saw  tbe  seed,  and  vronld  like  to  know 
a  thU  kernel  IB  to  be  Bown  whole,  or  are  thereseedB  inside  it?  I 
Imtc  only  aboat  half  a  do«en  and  hare  not  broken  any  yet,  bot 
they  seem  qnile  solid  and  not  al  if  they  contained  any  feed. 
I  beliere  this  is  the  only  place  in  this  part  of  the  world  where 
this  Tiopteolam  has  flowered.  I  bare  tried  it  in  Tarious  s'pecta, 
and  tbe  only  place  it  has  abown  a  (loiver  is  againet  a  bow 
window  facing  the  east  It  flowcn  nbandantly  on  the  west 
coart  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  strange  it  has  not  hitherto  flowered 
in  a  wettem  aspect  in  Ireland.  However,  tbe  N.W.  gales  from 
tbe  Atlantic  are  ocr  greatest  enemy  here.— Amatbch,  Sligo. 


'ropieolDi 
plants  1 


nlly  succeed  in  gettio;; 

□p  from  the  roots ;  they  are  springinit  up  in  all  di 
eren  in  the  harf  gravel  walks.  I  thiuk  it  would  grow  freely 
enoDgh  from  seed  if  sown  in  some  liRht  compost  with  a  little 
bottom  heat.  Ihe  seed  is  oorered  with  a  pretty  dark  blue  skin, 
and  should  be  sown  as  it  is  gathcrei:.  This  beautiful  climber 
delighta  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  hence  tbe  reason  why  we 
ancceed  in  growing  it  sa  well  in  this  locality.  In  tbe  south  I 
wonid  recommend  growing  it  on  a  wail  with  a  noith  aspect 
or  in  aome  shady  part  ol  the  shrubbery  or  plaolatioD.  I  have 
•eeo  it  TBry  pretty  growing  up  the  limbs  of  bare  shrabt.— 
JJJIKS  DlClcaOM,  Arileitm,  N.B. 


WOOD  LILIES  (Trillium). 

Tbbsb  beautiful  hardy  plants  haye  received  their  common 
^tpellation  because  of  their  love  of  shady  places,  and  tbe  fact 
that  in  tbeir  aBtive  homes  they  reveal  a  great  preference  for 
woody  or  shady  spots,  growing  amongst  long  grass,  low  ihnibf, 
and  othel'  plarea  where  tbuy  receive  shade  and  plenty  of 
moisture.  Their  generic  name  is  also  very  signilicaut,  as  it 
meana  triple,  in  alluaion  to  the  fQliat  and  flora!  organ*, 
althongh  the  armngemeDt  of  the  latttr  is  one  of  the  primary 
distingnisbing  maikfi.  not  only  of  the  family  to  which  the 
Wood  Lilies  belong,  but  also  of  the  great  division  of  plants 
in  which  the  family  is  included."  But  in  tbe  genus  Trillium 
we  bBTe  the  true  ealj-eine  nnd  corfillioe  parts  of  tbe  Bower 
represented,  which  is  by  no  meHns  very  common  in  mooo- 
wrtjledons— j'j^.,  as  far  as  Ihe  colour  dislinguisUes  them  ;  I 
vrbile  the  three  inner  diviRioua  of  the  periautb  are  otherw 
coloured  than  green,  tbe  outer  three  arc  green.  But  we  ba 
bere  to  remark  upon  theii  merits  as  hardy  plant',  aiid  an  eucU 
Ihey  are  ciceedmgly  altmctive,  e-'pccially  T.  gmndifloram. 
They  succeed  well  if  planted  in  damp  shariy  situ^tio:la.  which 
ia  a  fact  that  should  favour  their  much-eilcnded  cultivatiou. 
Qrowing  with  Ferns,  in  association  wilb  Cyprippdinm  specta- 
bUe  and  numerous  other  plants,  they  add  anothi^r  charm  to 
that  part  of  tbe  outdoor  garden.  The  i«oil  they  best  thrive  in 
is  peat,  loam,  leaf  Boil,  and  sand ;  but  if  I'uch  is  not  to  hand 
that  need  not  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  cultivating  Ibem,  as 
they  do  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  but  do  not  like  heavy 
Boila.  They  are  very  auilablefor  growing  in  potfl.  more  espec'i- 
ally  the  one  mentiooed  above,  which  is  a  charmii^g  plaot  fur 
pot  culture  and  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  or  cool 
pcenbonse.  It  forces  well,  and  to  it  may  be  had  in  bloom 
Tery  early  in  tbe  season. 

■fiieTe  have  l>een  aliont  seTenleen  species  of  Wood  Liliea 
deecril>ed,  although  all  have  not  been  introduced.  Some  of 
thoee  which  have  beea  introduced  are  now  lost  to  cultivation 
in  this  countiy,  but  as  that  part  of  America  in  which  they  are 
found  is  now  well  explored  for  hardy  bulbous  and  other  plants 
it  is  probable  we  may  soon  have  them  again.  Those  ennme> 
lated  below  are  moct  likely  to  be  easily  Stained,  and  are  tbe 
best 

T.  atropwpvrcvtn  (T.  n-roftlm).— Widely  distributed  oxer 
North  America,  growing  about  6  or  9  inches  high.  Flowers 
deep  brownish  purple,  slightly  drooping,  expanding  in  April 
and  May.    lutroduced  1759. 

T.  erythraaarptim  {T.  piotvm). — A  beantiful  species,  also 
widely  distributed  over  North  America,  producing  white 
floweia  curiously  splashed  with  reddish  purple,  rendering  it 
at  once  distinct.    Flowers  in  May  and  June.    Introduced  181 1. 

T.  grandi^miim — This  is  tbe  most  charming  species  known 
to  us  ;  it  grows  from  9  to  18  inches  high,  producing  large  Lily- 
like white  flowers,  which  last  a  considerable  time.  Flowers  in 
June  and  July.    Introduced  1T99. 

T.  pimdvlKiit. — A  very  distinct  species,  producing  greenish 
VrhiteflowergofagoodsiceiiiAprilandMay,   Intcodnced  1806. 


T.  prtiolatv m.— This  is  a  pretty  little  species  growing  about 
9  inches  high,  producing  large  reddish  pur^e  flowers,  quite 
sessile  in  the  rather  large  conlate  leaves.  Flowers  in  April 
and  May.    Introduced  ISll.— T. 


GRAND  DUKE  PLUM. 

&INCX  this  rium  was  referred  to  on  pp.  380  and  3B2  w& 
have  received  fruits  of  it,  one  of  which  is  represented  in  th« 
annexed  engraving.  Tbe  fruit  is  oval,  with  a  short  neck  and  ' 
a  well-deflncd  sulure,  nhich  is  deep  at  the  stalk,  and  fre- 
quently BO  at  tbe  apex,  where  it  is  sometimes  higher  on  one 
side  than  the  otiier.  Skin  dark,  almost  a  blackish  purple,  but 
reddish  where  shaded,  and  covered  with  blue  bloom.  Blalk. 
1  to  I|  inch  long,  very  slender,  and  inserted  in  a  ronnd 
narrow  cavity.  Flesh  greenieb  yellow,  adhering  closely  to  thft 
stcme,  Tery  brisk,  with  a  sweet  and  rich  flavour  whenfullv  ripe, 
ytoue  with  a  very  shalloM'  snd  narrow  channel,  like  a  tkread. 
Lenves  large  and  glossy.    Young  thoots  smooth. 

To  Mr.  Rivers  of  fiawbridjje worth  we  srC  indebted  for  thla 
welcome  adUitiuu  to  our  late  I'lums.    As  has  been  previonalj 


mentioned  it  is  a  seedling  from  Autumn  Comp6Ie,  and  promise* 
to  prove  a  valuable  acquisition.  Besides  being  decidedly  late 
(the  fruit  flgiircd  was  gathered  in  November)  it  is  of  excellent 
quality,  aod  the  tree  is  one  of  the  best  giowcis  of  all  Plums. 
I'his  feature  is  Biriklngly  displayed  in  Mr.  Bunyard's  nursery 
at  Maidstone,  wheie  ail  tbe  best  vaiieties  are  cultivated  and 
excellently  giowu  ;  but  the  rows  of  Grand  Duke  are  tbe  Snest 
of  all.  In  the  Sawbridgeworth  Nursery  are  msny  handsomfr 
pyramids  in  a  bearing  state.  For  this  form  of  cnlture  it  is 
clearly  well  adapted.  It  will  make  a  fine  wall  Plum,  and  of  a 
wall  it  is  worthy,  and  will  form  excellent  cspalieia.  Grand 
Duk^  is  likely  to  prove  a  Plum  of  real  ufefulaess,  and  in  alt 
probability  it  will  be  largely  grown. 

RIVINA  HUMILIS. 
Ak  old  plant,  by  no  means  rnrc,  and  as  geikerally  seen  it  is 
not  deserving  much  attention,  but  young  dv^arf  plants  when 
well  grown  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other  berried  pUnts  aa 
an  effective  table  ornament.  Its  folii^e  is  comparatively  small, 
but  sufficient  to  set  oS  the  depending  racemes  of  brilliant 
coral  bead-like  berries  so  profusely  produced,  the  plants  ex* 
hihiting  at  tbe  same  time  racemes  of  white  flowers,  and  it  may 
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be  had  in  season  throughout  the  year  hj  having  plants  in 
different  stages  of  development. 

The  best  plants  are  obtained  from  seeds.  The  seeds  germinate 
in  a  few  days  if  sown  in  light  soil  and  placed  in  gentle  heat, 
and  when  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  pot  them  off  singly 
in  small  pots,  keeping  them  near  to  the  glass,  and  shifting  into 
larger  pots  when  necessary.  Pots  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter 
are  sufficiently  large.  It  must  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible,  so  as  to  raider  it  sturdy,  for  if  grown  at  a  distance 
rrom  the  glass  the  growth  is  weak  and  attenuated.  It  succeeds 
in  light  turfy  loam.  Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  m  April  and 
grown  on  through  the  summer  in  pits  or  frames  will  be  in 
berry  by  early  autumn,  and  if  afforded  a  light  airy  position  in 
a  cool  stove  or  intermediate  house  they  will  be  useful  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  dull  season.  It  is  injured  by  a  high 
temperature,  not  only  being  drawn,  but  the  berries  are  not  so 
«nduring.— G.  Abbey. 

FRUIT  SHOW  AT  THE  SOUTHPORT  WINTER 

GARDENS. 

The  second  annual  Fruit  Show  was  held  in  the  conservatory  on 
the  Idth  and  14th  inst.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  the  Exhi- 
bition this  year  owiog  to  the  cold  season  would  be  only  a  poor 
one,  but  it  proved  upon  the  whole  very  meritorious,  numerous 
splendid  dishes  being  exhibited.  All  classes  were  open,  hence  the 
nrm  competition. 

For  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  Pines  excluded,  Mr.  Upjohn,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  and  Mr.  Haanagan,  gardener  to  R.  C. 
Naylor,  Esq.,  were  equal  first.  The  former  oollection  contained 
£ne  examples  of  Gros  Colman  and  Black  Eambnrgh  Grapes ;  Marie 
Louise,  Doyenne  Bonssoch,  and  Doy«nne  dn  Cornice  Pears, 
splendid  in  size  and  colonr ;  Mar^ciial  de  Oour  was  also  very  fine. 
Apples  were  Fair  Maid,  Court  of  Wick,  and  Parkell  Seedling,  and 
the  collection  included  a  good  Qjoflen  Emma  Melon.  The  latter 
staged  good  dishes  of  Gros  Colman,  Black  Hambuitph,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  with  splendid  examples 
of  Beurr^  Clairgeau,  Mar^chal  de  Coor,  Beurr^  Diel,  and  Flemish 
Beauty  Pears  ;  Apples,  King  of  tihe  Pippins.  Ribston  Pippin,  and 
Gulden  Reinette,  with  a  fine  wiril-finished  nruit  of  Conqueror  of 
Europe  Melon.  In  the  coUeotion  of  six  varieties  Mr.  Hannagan 
was  again  first ;  Mr.  Hurst,  ffardener  to  B.  Bowering,  Esq.,  was 
a  close  second  ;  and  Mr.  BEatton,  gardener  to  S.  Swire,  Esq.,  third. 
In  the  class  for  six  varietaas  of  dessert  Apples  many  splendid 
dishes  were  staged.  First  honours  were  deservedly  secured  by 
Mr.  Gardener,  gardener  to  E.  Phillips  Shirley,  Esq.,  with  highly 
coloured  fruit  of  Lord  Dunoao.  Wyken  Pippin,  Feam's  Pippin, 
Adams'  Pearmain,  Mannington  Pearmatn,  and  Ribston  Pippin. 
Mr.  Lowndes,  eardener  to  S.  S.  Parker,  Esq.,  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Whitfield,  gardener  to  T.  Cross,  Esq.,  third.  In  the  class  for  three 
dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  Lowndes  was  first 
with  Ribston  Pippin,  Kmg  of  the  Pipmns,  and  Blenheim  Pippin. 
For  a  single  dish  of  ripe  fruit  Mr.  Whitfield  was  first  with  very 
good  Ribstons.  For  six  dishes  of  kitchen  Apples  there  was  very 
keen  competition.  Mr.  Hannagan  was  an  easy  first  with  fine  ex> 
amples  of  Warner's  King,  Emperor  Alexander,  Greenup's  Pippin, 
Alfriston,  Lord  Bnffield.  and  Mere  de  Manage.  Mr.  Gardener  was 
a  good  second  with  Golden  Noble,  Cox's  Pomona,  New  Haw- 
thomden,  Warner's  Kinp,  Yorkshire  Greening,  and  Winter  None- 
such ;  Mr.  Whitfield  bemg  a  close  third.  In  the  class  for  three 
dishes  Mr.  Whitfield  was  first  with  American  Mammoth,  Nelson's 
Glory,  and  Lord  Suffield.  For  the  best  single  dish  Mr.  Gardener 
was  first  with  Warner's  King. 

In  the  class  for  six  varieties  of  dessert  Pears,  Mr.  Hannagan 
won  the  premier  prize  with  wonderful  specimens  of  Beurr^  Clair- 
eeau,  Duchesse  d'AngoulSme,  Doyennd  du  Cornice,  Beurr6  Diel, 
Marie  Louise,  and  Mar^chal  de  Cour.  Mr.  Gardener  was  a  good 
second,  and  Mr.  Lowndes  third.  For  the  best  dish  of  ripe  fruit  Mr. 
John  Smith  was  first  with  Marie  Louise. 

The  Grape  classes  were  well  filled.  In  the  class  for  two  bunches 
of  Muscats  Mr.  Hatton  was  first  with  two  splendid  well-finished 
bunches,  Mr.  Hannagan  second,  and  Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to 
J.  Whittaker,  Esq.,  third.  For  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Halewood,  Hesketh  Park,  Southport ; 
aecond  to  Mr.  J.  Phythian,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bol>inson ;  and  third 
to  Mr.  Holder.  For  one  bunch  of  Muscat  Mr.  Hurst  was  first  with 
a  very  fine  well-finished  bunch  weighing  5  tt>s.  For  one  bunch  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Mr.  Holder  was  first.  In  the  class  for  one  bunch 
of  any  variety  Mr.  Upjohn  was  placed  first  with  that  very  coarse 
variety  called  Meredith's  Child  of  Hale.  In  the  class  for  one 
bunch,  any  other  Black  variety  than  Hamburgh,  first  Mr.  Upjohn 
with  a  grand  example  of  Gros  Colman ;  second  Mr.  Jamieson, 
ganlener  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  with  Black  Alicante. 

In  the  Pine  Apple  class  there  were  some  noble  examples  staged. 

The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Hatton  for  a  splendid  fruit  of  Smooth 

Cayenne ;  second  to  Mr.  Jamieson  for  the  same  variety ;  and  third 

tO^r-  Upjohn  for  a  fine  Prince  Arthur. 

xo  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Curator,  we  tender  our  congratulations  for 


the  able  manner  in  which  he  carried  out  the  Exhibition  anaagi^ 
ments,  unaided  as  he  was  by  any  Committee.  The  Judges  weie 
Mr.  Shaw  of  Bowden,  Manchester;  and  Mr.  Mackellar,  Aboej 
Hall,  Manchester. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  following  are  the  arrangements  decided  npon  for  the 
Meetings,  Shows,  &c,  of  the  Royal  Hobticultubal  Socibr 
for  the  year  1880  :-— Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  Tuasda^ 
January  13th;  February  10th;  March  9th,  23rd;  April  1^ 
27th;  May  11th,  25th;  June  8th,  22nd;  July  13th,  27th; 
August  10th,  24th ;  September  Uth  ;  October  12th  ;  Novembet 
16th  ;  December  14th  ;  Whit- Monday  Show,  May  16th ;  Great 
Summer  Show,  June  8th,  9tb,  10th,  11th  ;  Artisans'  and 
Cottagers'  Show,  August  2nd  (Bank  Holiday)  :  ConversaEione^ 
Wednesday,  May  26th  :  Evening  F(!^te,  July  2lst  The  date 
of  the  Hose  Show  and  Exhibition  of  the  Pelargonium  Socieiy 
will  be  announced  hereafter. 

The  rather  smart  visitation  of  pbost  that  oocaned 


m  the  metropolitan  district  on  the  nights  of  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  last  will  be  of  considerable  value  to  nnrseiymea 
in  accelerating  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  the  case  of  yoang  frait 
trees.  In  consequence  of  the  early  and  prolonged  frost  of  last 
winter  but  little  planting  could  be  done,  and  the  orders  for 
trees  are  correspondingly  large  this  year — orders  that  in  the 
interests  of  purchasers  it  would  hare  been  unwise  to  hare 
executed  so  long  as  the  trees  remained  green  and  the  foliage 
fre^.  The  frost  departed  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  and  the 
weather  remains  dry  and  the  temperature  mild,  and  plantiDg 
of  fruit  and  other  trees  should  now  be  prosecuted  with  eneigy. 
In  some  gardens  around  London  the  thermometer  fell  to  1^ 
during  the  frost,  and  skating  was  indulged  in  in  Battersea 
Park  and  on  Clapham  Common,  where  the  water  was  not  deep. 

Wb  are  informed  that  Sir  Francis  Tbuscott,  the 

new  Lord  Mayor,  has  offered  a  valuable  prize  to  be  competed 
for  at  the  International  Potato  Exhibition  of  1880. 

A  MEETING  was  recently  held  in  Gla^ow,  at  which 


there  was  a  large  attendance  of  nurserymen,  gardeners,  and 
amateurs,  when  it  was  decided  on  the  motion  of  Bailie  Came- 
ron to  form  a  West  of  Scotland  Pansy  Socibty,  for  pro- 
moting the  cultivation  and  exhibition  of  Pansies.  It  was  also 
agreed  that,  to  render  the  exhibition  attractive,  a  few  claases 
of  Roses,  Pinks,  &c.,  should  be  added.  A  representative  Com- 
mittee representing  about  forty  towns  and  viUages  was  formed, 
out  of  which  was  chosen  the  executive  Committee  of  Directois. 
The  Hon.  William  Collins,  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  has 
accepted  the  post  of  Hon.  President.  The  leading  nurseiymcn 
making  Pansies  a  speciality  have  intimated  their  intentions  to 
g#re  prizes,  and  the  Society  starts  into  existence  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  We  append  a  list  of  office  bearers.  The 
President  of  the  Society  is  Bailie  Goodwin,  Kirkintilloch; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  McIntoA,  Dennistown,  Glasgow ;  Secretary, 
Mr.  McCrorie,  KUbarchan  ;  Directors,  Mesrsrs.  Paul  &  Archie, 
Dunean,  Paisley  ;  Thomas  Hogg,  Cathcart ;  Storrie  k  Suther- 
land, Lenzie  ;  Cameron  &  Malcolm,  Kirkintilloch  ;  Duncan  of 
Trocchar ;  Gibson,  Kilsyth  ;  Stewart,  Lennoxtown  ;  Law, 
Springbnm ;  McMillan,  Haghill ;  and  Borrowman,  Glasgow. 

Wb  have  received  two  letters  relative  to  the  specimen 

plants  at  the  Walton  Cheysanthemum  Show.  One  ooire- 
spondent  remarks  on  the  great  superiority  of  the  first-prize  collec- 
tion of  six  dwarf  trained  specimens,  and  observes  that  the  second- 
prize  plants  though  fine,  were  "not  in  flower  at  all,  and  they 
ought  to  have  been  placed  third."  The  other  refers  to  the 
general  inferiority  of  the  first-prize  six  and  the  "  beautif nUy 
developed  blooms"  of  the  second-prize  group,  which  "ought  to 
have  been  placed  first."  So  much  for  fancy  and  divers^ 
of  opinion.  A  report  of  the  Show  will  be  found  in  another 
column.  , 

At  the  residence  of  the  Misses  Christy,  Coombe  Ban^ 

Kingston,  we  recently  saw  an  exceedingly  fine  display  « 
Chbysanthkmums  which  it  is  generally  known  Mr.  Mooimtt 
grows  remarkably  well.  The  collection  is  a  large  one,  ana 
includes  a  great  proportion  of  Japanese  varieties,  and  we  aonw 
if  finer  flowers  of  some  of  the  varieties  could  be  seen  eJ^ 
where.  Several  new  varieties  recently  sent  out  by  ^'^?"z 
are  weU  represented.  For  instanoe,  Fleur  Parfait,  whicj  »  « 
dwarf  habit  about  2  feet  high,  bearing  large,  full,  Mff^JfS 
pinkish  flowers  ;  a  grand  variety.  Bouquet  Fait  is  a  beanuw 
flower  of  a  most  delicate  tint ;  but  M.  Ardene  is  the  gianxw 
its  race,  for  the  flowers  are  nearly  9  inches  in  ^f^^^^TZ 
about  4  inches  high  in  the  centre,  of  pyramidal  form,  ana  • 
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fine  pinkisfa  hue  :  it  is  an  ImproTement  on  Sultan.  Among 
other  Japanese  in  superb  form  were  Kri  Kang,  Elaine,  Gloire 
de  Toulouse,  Garnet,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Cossack,  and  the 
profusely  flowering  La  Nymph.  The  incurved  varieties  were 
also  in  excellent  condition,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  it  was 
difficult  to  im^ine  how  the  flowers  could  be  improved,  for 
though  perfection  may  be  unattainable  they  were  certainly 
veiy  near  to  it.  Such  well-known  and  generally  appreciated 
varieties  as  Mrs.  Dizou,  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  Mrs.  George  Bundle, 
Beverley,  and  Golden  Beverley  were  bearing  numerous  hand- 
some flowers.  Mr.  Bunn  was  also  in  good  form :  this  is  an 
improvement  on  Golden  Beverley,  the  flower  being  neater  and 
rather  deeper  in  colour,  and  it  deserves  to  be  very  extensively 
cnltivated.  Many  other  varieties  are  equally  weU  grown,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  Anem<me  varieties. 

Ik  the  stove  at  Holly  Lodge,  Highgate,  the  residence 

of  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  we  noted  on  a  recent  visit  an 
extremely  fine  Pabsiflora  princbps,  which  was  trained  up 
tile  rafters  of  the  house  and  flowering  most  profusely.  This 
handsome  plant  can  scarcely  be  excelled  as  a  stove  climber, 
for  the  long  pendulous  racemes  of  bright  scarlet  flowers  are 
freely  produced  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
Mr.  WilUurd,  the  excellent  gardener,  who  has  had  charge  of 
this  garden  for  many  years,  finds  this  Passion  Flower  of  great 
service  in  affording  a  supply  of  flowers  for  cutting. 

The  collections  of  vegetables  from  Lord  Lismore's,  Shan- 
bally  Castle,  and  Mis.  Malcomson,  Minella  House,  the  first  and 
aeoond  prizewinners  at  the  Clommkl  Show,  were  very  laige. 
and  reflected  much  credit  on  the  cultural  skill  of  the  respective 
head  gardeners,  Messrs.  Wilsber  and  Crehan.  The  Chicory, 
Cardoons,  Mushrooms,  Beet,  and  garden  Turnips  of  the  former 
were  as  remarkable  as  the  handsome  variegated  garnishing 
BmaKla  Sprouts,  Cauliflower,  Grove's  Bed  Beet,  and  Prickly 
Spinach  of  the  latter.  Perhaps  of  greater  interest  to  the 
erowde  of  visitors  were  the  fruit  collections  of  Lord  Lismore, 
Mrs.  Malcomson,  and  Mrs.  Bianconi,  who  obtained  prizes  in 
the  order  named.  As  a  rule  half  a  dozen  of  each  kind  of  Pears 
and  Apples  were  shown,  while  Mr.  Wilsher  diowed  remarkably 
large  bunches  of  Lady  Downe's  Grapes.  Particularly  remark- 
able was  the  fruit  from  Lord  Lismore's,  Catillac  Pears  and 
Lord  Buffield  Apples,  while  not  less  noticeable  were  Mr. 
Crehan's  fruit.  Great  objects  of  attraction  were  the  table 
decorations  sent  by  Mrs.  B.  Bagwell  and  Dr.  Hemphill ;  so 
good  were  they  that  no  reference  here  would  do  them  justice. 
— W,  J.  M. 

The  annual  dinner  given  by  Messbs.  Sutton  ani) 

Sons  of  Beading  to  their  employ^  took  place  on  the  13th 
inat.,  when  nearly  three  hundred  sat  down  to  a  well-appointed 
repast  in  the  large  packing  room  of  the  seed  establi&ment. 
The  several  tables  were  presided  over  by  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  at  the  principal  table  were  Messrs.  M.  H.  Sutton, 
A.  Sutton,  M.  J.  Sutton,  A.  W.  Sutton,  and  Herbert  Sutton. 
Mr.  M.  H.  Sutton,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  gave  the 
guests  a  generous  welcome,  and  delivered  an  appropriate 
address.  Mr.  Alfred  Sutton  also  addressed  the  assembly. 
The  speakers  were  highly  applauded  for  the  sound  counsel  and 
important  advice  tendered  to  the  audience.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  repast  the  company,  joined  by  their  wives  and  friends, 
numbering  upwards  of  six  hundred  persons,  proceeded  to  the 
large  farm-seed  order  room,  a  part  of  which  had  been  divided 
off  into  a  concert  hall,  where  an  admirable  entertainment  was 
given  by  emplcyis  of  the  firm,  assisted  by  Mr.  James  Freeman, 
who  presided  at  the  pianoforte. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

FRUIT  H0USB8. 

rtftef.«-Clearing  off  the  foliage  from  late  Vines  will  remove 
one  of  the  great  causes  of  damp.  Bo  not,  however,  remove  the 
foliage  before  it  is  mature.  The  inside  borders  should  be  covered 
with  straw  or  mats,  which  will  prevent  the  soil  from  cracking. 
Outside  borders  should  have  been  covered  with  protective  material, 
and  shutters  or  lights  to  throw  off  the  wet.  Fires  will  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  an  equable  temperature,  50®  not  being  exceeded, 
taking  advantage  of  fine  days  to  admit  air  freely.  Look  over  the 
Grapes  frequently  for  decayed  berries,  as  when  decay  affects  a 
single  berry  it  soon  spreads  to  others  unless  promptly  removed. 
Vines  from  which  the  Grapes  have  been  cut  should  be  pruned 
without  delay,  or  if  the  foliage  be  off  and  Grapes  atill  hanging 
the  bunches  should  be  cut  with  a  good  portion  of  wood  attached, 
as  they  keep  quite  as  well  in  a  dry  room  with  the  shoots  inwrted 
in  bettles  or  water,  a  piece  of  charcoal  being  placed  in  each.  In 
pruning  cut  back  the  shoots  to  plump  rounded  eyes  upon  firm  ripe 


wood,  leaving  about  two  eyes  upon  the  spur  system,  which  will 
afford  very  serviceable  bunches,  but  if  large  bunches  are  required 
a  few  of  the  shoots  may  be  left  a  few  eyes  longer.  Those  upon 
the  extension  system  should  be  pruned  to  firm  wood  and  plump 
eyes.  If  the  top  soil  of  the  borders  has  not  been  removed  down  to 
the  roots  whilst  the  Vines  were  in  leaf  it  must  now  be  done,  taking 
the  inert  top  soil  clear  away,  and  dressing  with  good  turfy  loam 
to  which  may  be  added  a  twentieth  each  of  crushed  bones  and 
wood  ashes  or  charcoal,  not  covering  the  roots  deeper  than  3  or 
4  inches.  Beyond  removing  the  loose  bark  there  should  not  be  any 
attempt  at  peeling  and  scraping,  which  does  more  harm  than  good  i 
and  a  thorough  washing  with  tepid  water  and  a  hard  brush  will 
destroy  more  insects  than  a  pigment  of  clay  and  other  substances, 
which  neutralise  the  effect  of  an  insecticide.  If  they  are  clean  a 
dressing  is  not  needed,  for  a  Kood  washing  with  water,  or  at  most 
soapy  water  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  The  houses  if  not  re- 
quired for  plants  may  be  left  open  day  and  night,  but  the  roof 
lights  may  be  closed  when  the  nights  are  likely  to  be  frosty.  The 
houses  at  the  time  of  pruning  the  Vines  should  have  a  thorough 
cleaning,  limewashing  the  walls  and  painting  the  woodwork  if 
necessary.  Frequently  turn  over  fermenting  material  and  re- 
plenish with  fresh  from  the  stables.  Vines  in  pots  and  the  earliest 
started  Vines  will  be  showing  signs  of  vitality,  and  may  have  a 
slight  increase  of  temperature,  increasing  at  tne  same  time  the 
supply  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Veiy  little  ventilation  will  be 
necessary  for  some  time,  but  air  shoula  be  admitted  at  65^,  closing 
at  that  temperature. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — If  the  trees  in  the  earliest  house  have 
been  started  they  must  not  lack  water  in  the  inside  borders, 
and  if  there  exist  any  doubt  about  this  after  examination  water 
thoroughly  with  water  slightly  in  advance  of  the  temperature  of 
the  house,  and  if  the  trees  are  weak  employ  weak  liquid  manure. 
A  bed  of  fermenting  materials  formed  on  tne  border  will  ^ve  off 
considerably  more  invigorating  heat  than  fire  heat,  whilst  the 
moisture  will  be  more  regular  and  conducive  to  the  swelling  of 
the  buds  than  frequent  sprinkling  of  the  trees  by  the  syringe. 
Fire  heat  should  only  be  employed  at  night  to  exclude  frost,  and 
by  day  to  raise  it  to  50°,  at  and  above  which  ventilate  freely. 
Avoid  as  much  as  possible  a  close  sta^ant  vitiated  atmosphere 
after  the  buds  begm  to  swell,  and  sprinkle  the  trees  and  house 
in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon  of  bright  days  until  the 
blossoms  show  colour,  when  discontinue  the  sprinkling  overhead^ 
and  ventilate  constantly  to  guard  against  a  vitiated  atmosphere. 

FLOWSR  GARDBK. 

Where  it  is  intended  io  make  new  plantations  of  Boses  the 
plants  should  be  ordered  in  good  time  so  as  to  secure  good  healthy 
plants.     The  ground  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  their 
reception  by  trenching  as  deeply  as  the  good  soil  admits,  not 
bringinff  bad  subsoil  to  the  surmce,  but  it  should  be  loosenefL 
especially  in  shallow  soils,  and  a  good  dressing  of  manure  applied 
and  mixed  with  it.    It  is  useless  attempting  to  grow  Boses  with 
water  lodging  in  the  subsoil.    Efficient  drainage  is  as  necessary 
for  Boses  as  any  other  plants.    If  the  soil  be  light  it  may  be  per- 
manently improved  by  mixing  in  a  eood  quantity  of  clay  during 
the  process  of  trenching,  which  should  if  possible  be  obtained  in 
a  d^  state  and  thoroughly  broken  up  into  small  lumps  that  it 
may  the  more  readily  mix  with  the  soiL    Claj  buried  in  this  way 
is  very  retentive  of  moisture,  and  the  Boses  like  it,  as  is  evidenced 
by  their  roots  clinging  tenaciously  to  it  when  the  plants  are 
removed.    Where  the  soil  is  naturally  stiff  Boses  on  the  Briar 
stock  succeed  admirably,  but  where  the  soil  is  light  they  do  not 
succeed  on  the  Briar ;  the  Hanetti  stock  is  then  in  every  way 
superior  to  any  other,  the  seedling  Briar  being  no  exception.    On 
a  light  porous  soil  the  Manetti  is  very  fibrous-rooted,  on  which 
account  it  makes  the  most  of  any  manure  that  may  be  applied  in 
solid  or  liquid  form.    For  dwarf  Koses  it  has  no  equal,  but  is  not 
suitable  f^r  standards.    In  planting  Boses  that  are  on  the  Manetti 
stock  they  must  be  planted  so  that  the  union  of  stock  and  scion 
is  buried  about  8  inches  below  the  surface,  but  those  on  the  Briar 
must  only  be  planted  as  deeply  as  they  have  been  before,  or  with 
the  roots  4  to  6  inches  covered  with  soil.    After  planting  securely 
stake  the  standards  and  mulch  heavily  with  half-decayed  dung. 
Cuttings  of  Hanetti  should  at  once  be  made  and  inserted  to  supply 
stocks  for  next  season's  working.    These  should  be  made  about 
6  or  8  mches  long,  and  every  eye  except  the  top  one  cut  dean  out,, 
or  they  will  be  constantly  throwing  up  snckers,  inserting  them 
firmly  in  rows  about  8  inches  apart,  leaving  only  the  tip  of  the 
cutting  exposed.    Briars  should  be  collected  as  early  as  possible 
for  stocks,  selecting  those  with  smooth  grey  stems  tolerably  free 
from  spines,  as  they  are  generally  the  freest  growers,  and  as  such 
develope  fine  heads.    In  planting  allow  plenty  of  room  between 
the  TOWS  to  allow  of  free  access  at  budding  time.    Boses  in  beds 
that  are  not  thriving  satisfactorily  should  be  taken  up^  the  ground 
deeply  trenched  and  heavily  manured  prior  to  replanting,  cutting 
back  any  strong  roots,  but  preserving  the  fibrous  roots  as  much  as 
possible,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  operation  for  the  removal 
of  suckers.  » 

Falling  leaves  will  keep  the  broom  in  constant  use  for  some 
time  to  come,  although  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  where  deciduous 
trees  are  numerous,  that  grounds  in  their  immeaiate  vicinity  can 
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ioBt  now  be  kept  in  good  order.  Much  may,  howerer,  be  done 
bj  attention  to  sweeping  and  collecting  what  are  down  ererj 
morning  before  tbev  are  scattered  by  the  wind.  The  roller,  too, 
should  noa  Btand  idle,  as  the  walks,  boweyer  good,  are  sure  to  be 
improyed  in  appearance  bj  baring  it  frequently  passed  oyer  them. 
Lawns  as  well  as  walks  can  scarcely  be  rolled  too  much,  as  it  not 
only  improyes  the  appearance  and  texture  of  the  grass,  but  is  a 
<iuicker  way  of  remoying  wormcasts  than  sweeping.  It  may  yet 
be  necessary  to  pass  the  machine  oyer  the  lawn  once  more,  as 
the  grass  is  apt  to  grow  knotty  and  irregularly  at  this  season, 
presenting  an  untidy  appearance. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Messenger  A  Co.,  Loughborough. — Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Horti' 
jcnUural  Buildings  and  Hot-water  Apparatus. 

Harrison  A  Sons,  Leicester. — Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Orna* 
jnental  Shrubs, 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondenee  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unayoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Books  {A.  C.  C.).—Out  **  Kitchen  Garden  Manual  "  contains  mach  Infar- 
mation  in  a  concise  form  on  the  culture  of  Tefretables,  and  gives  lists  of 
reliable  yarleties.  Price  44.^  post  free,  4|4.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd's  **  Ama- 
teur's Kitchen  Qarden  "  is  a  larger  work  that  you  may  read  with  pleasure 
4uid  profit.  It  is  published  by  Groombridge  &  Sons.  We  do  not  know  the 
price,  but  it  is  within  the  amount  you  name.  *'  Bee-keeping  for  the  ICany/' 
post  free  from  this  office  price  4^^.,  will  be  useful  to  you ;  also  Pettigrew's 
twok  on  bees,  which  you  can  obtain  through  a  bookseller. 

LiFrma  and  Beplantiko  Vines  (O.  0,  C.).— In  our  issue  of  November 
4th,  page  874,  you  will  find  instructions  on  remoTing  Vines.  If  the  infor- 
mation there  given  does  not  exactly  meet  your  case  we  will  on  being  in- 
fonned  of  the  age,  varieties,  and  condition  of  your  Vines  and  border 
■endeavour  to  give  you  such  information  as  will  be  of  service  to  yon. 

PRBSERyiNO    CAIT1.1FLOWER8    FROM    FllOST   (L.   C.  £.).— Plants   jUSt 

forming  heads  if  taken  up  and  packed  closely  together  in  brick  pits,  the 
roots  of  the  plants  being  in  moist  soil,  may,  with  the  aid  of  such  covering  as 
is  needed  on  the  glass  in  severe  weather,  be  kept  for  a  considerable  thne. 
Plants  with  heads  already  formed  may  be  kept  in  a  shed  or  cellar.  If  the 
heads  are  large  enough  for  lue  they  may  be  cut  with  6  Inches  of  stem 
attached,  the  stems  being  inserted  in  moist  soil  In  a  dark  frost-proof  place, 
and  the  beads  will  remain  in  a  good  state  for  some  time.  We  have  pro- 
longed the  supply  of  Cauliflowers  by  laylng-in  the  plants  closely  togetbo*  In 
-an  out-of-the-way  place,  such  as  in  the  frame  ground,  and  placing  a  foot  in 
thickness  of  leaves  on  them  on  the  approach  of  frost.  We  have  cut  the 
heads  quite  fresh  and  white  after  they  have  been  buried  a  mouth  in  the 
manner  described.  A  few  pea  sticks  laid  on  the  leaves  prevent  them  being 
■blown  away  by  rough  winds. 

TBUrr  TRKX8  IN  TOWNS  (SubseHber).— Yon  do  not  tell  ns  the  extent  of 
-the  town  in  which  yon  say  fruit  trees  aresaid  to  bear  badly.  If  it  Isa  Iwge 
town  the  quantity  of  smoke  and  dust  will  doubtless  alZect  the  health  of  the 
traea  ;  if  it  is  a  small  open  country  town  or  village,  we  do  not  think  that 
•fruit  tarees  bear  worse  there  than  they  do  in  the  open  country,  provided  they 
liave  pknty  of  light,  air,  and  good  soiL  Some  of  the  latter  may  be  wanting 
In  the  cases  you  refer  to. 


Fruit  Mxasures  (/.  T.  5.)*— The  following  information,  extracted  from 
the  **  (Hrdeners*  Year-Book,"  may  probably  be  useful  to  you  :—Ba(f  Sieve— 
-Oontains  three  and  a  half  Imperial  galions.  It  averages  12|  inches  in 
■diameter  and  6  inches  in  depth.  jS(«w— Contains  seven  imperud  gallons. 
Diameter  IB  inches,  depth  8  inches.  A  sieve  of  Peas  is  equal  to  one  bushel : 
A  sieve  of  Currants^  twenty  quarts.  Buthel  Slepe~Ten  and  a  half  imperial 
gaUona.  Diameter  at  top  17}  inches,  at  bottom  17  inches ;  depth  11^  inchea. 
Btuhel  Basket — Ought,  when  heaped,  to  contain  an  Imperial  bushel.  Di- 
ameter at  bottom  10  Inchea,  at  top  14}  inches  ;  depth  17  inches.  Walnuts, 
Nuts,  Apples,  and  Potatoes  are  sold  by  this  measure.  A  bushel  of  the  hist- 
auaaed  cleansed  weighs  66  lbs.,  but  4  lbs.  additional  are  allowed  if  they  are 
not  washed.    Vegetable  measures  will  be  found  In  the  same  work. 

Mavaoikg  Vmxs  (Idem).— Yam  proposed  oonne  of  management  is 
generally  correct,  but  do  not  attempt  to  "assist "  the  leaves  falling.  The 
retention  of  the  foliage  is,  the  wood  being  ripe,  usually  a  sign  of  the  good 
health  of  the  Vines.  Take  especial  care  that  the  Inside  borders  are  not  too 
dry  during  the  winter.  Another  good  watering  would  probably  be  of  bendIL 

LARy^  ON  CHRTSANTHBMVX  Buds  (/.  ^.  i?.,  Bowdon^  Cheshire),— 
These  are  the  young  larvae  of  a  moth  called  the  Gothic  ^Msenia  typica). 
They  are  found  on  a  variety  of  garden  plants  both  in  autumn  and  spring, 
frequently  fSedlng  on  the  Chrysanthemum  in  October,  but  generally  con- 
fining theur  attacks  to  the  leaves. 

FRUIT  TREES  CANKERED  (F.  J.),— It  the  majority  of  the  branches  are  in 
<he  same  condition  as  those  sent  we  fear  your  trees  are  beyond  cure.  We 
iClte  the  following,  relative  to  this  disease,  from  the  **  Cottage  Gardeners' 
Dictionary  : "— "  Tnei*  injudiciously  pruned,  or  growing  upon  an  ungenial 
soil,  are  more  frequently  attacked  than  those  which  are  advancing  under 
-contrary  circumstances.  The  soil  has  a  very  consideraole  influence  in  In- 
ducing the  disease.  If  the  subsoil  be  an  irony  gravel,  or  if  it  is  not  well 
drsined,  the  canker  is  almost  certain  to  make  its  appearance  amongst  the 
trees  they  sustain,  bowevor  young  and  vigorous  they  were  when  first 
.planted.  Canker  arises  from  the  tree's  weakness,  from  a  deficiency  in  its 
vital  energy,  and  consequent  inability  to  imbibe  and  elaborate  the  nourish- 
ment necessary  to  sustain  its  frame  in  vigour,  and  much  less  to  supply  the 
liealthy  development  of  new  parts.  It  is  quite  true  chat  over-luxuriant  trees 
are  particularly  liable  to  this  disease,  but  over-luxuriance  is  really  a  demon- 
stration that  the  tree  does  not  digest  and  secrete  its  juices  healthily.  If  over- 
luxuriance  threaten  to  introduce  canker  the  best  remedy  is  to  remove  some 
Off  the  main  roots  of  the  tree,  and  to  be  particularly  careful  not  to  add  any 


manure  to  the  soil  within  their  range.  On  the  contrary  it  will  be  wen,  if  ^ 
continued  exuberant  growth  shows  the  necessity,  for  the  staple  of  the  soil  to 
be  reduced  In  fertility  by  the  admixture  of  one  leas  fertile,  or  even  of  drift 
sand.  If  there  be  an  excess  of  branches  the  saw  and  the  pruning  knife  moat 
be  gradually  applied.  Nothing  beyond  a  general  rule  for  the  pruning  can  be 
laid  down.  Keep  a  considerable  vacancy  between  evoy  branch  bom  above 
and  beneath  It,  and  especially  provide  that  not  even  two  twigs  shall  cb^ 
against  each  other.  The  greater  the  Intensity  of  light  and  the  freer  tbe 
circulation  of  air  amongst  the  foliage  of  the  tree  the  better  tbe  dunce  for 
its  healthy  vegetation.  If  the  soil  by  Its  ungenial  character  indnoes  the 
diseases,  the  obvious  and  only  remedy  is  its  amelioration ;  and,  if  the  subeoil 
is  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  the  roots  must  be  prevented  striking  into  it. 
In  all  oases  it  is  the  best  practice  to  remove  the  tap  root.    If  the  trees  sn 

5>lanted  shallow,  as  th^r  ought  to  be,  and  the  surface  kept  duly  fertile,  then 
s  not  much  danger  of  the  roots  striking  Into  the  worst  pasturage  of  the  sob- 
soil.  Scrubbing  tlie  bark  of  the  stem  and  Inranchea  with  a  mixture  of  soap- 
suds and  urine,  and,  where  any  pruning  has  taken  place,  keeping  tbe  wooods 
covered  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  cow  dung,  are  the  best  local  appUcatioDs." 

Pruning  Vines  iSuburban).—Yoa  may  prune  tbe  Vines  Immediately  the 
leaves  have  fallen.  Ton  have  been  wrongly  Informed  that  spring  is  tbe 
best  lime  for  pruning,  as  when  the  work  has  been  deferred  untO  the  sap 
commences  moving  the  bleeding  of  the  Vinos  is  almost  certain  to  follow. 
When  pruned  now  the  Vines  seldom  bleed  in  the  spring.  Cut  tbe  laterals 
to  the  bud  nearest  to  the  main  rod  that  has  had  a  leaf  to  support  it,snd 
shorten  the  leader  to  a  length  of  3  or  4  f^et. 

Little  Gbk  Rose  (N,  it.).— This  is  a  miniature  Koss  Rose,  floireiB  of 
which  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son,  of  the  Waltham  Cran 
Nurseries,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  aod 
were  greatly  admired  by  many  vlaitoiB.  It  is  a  distinct  and  charming  addi- 
tion ;  and  if  it  Is  a  good  grower,  and  we  have  nd  reason  for  doubt  in  that 
respect  it  Is  worthy  of  a  place  in  many  gurdens  besides  your  own,  and  vlll 
be  very  valuable  for  affording  flowers  for  bouquets,  button-bole^  and  vise 
decoration. 

Dwarf  Hardt  Fuchsias  {Old  Reader),— We  do  not  know  to  wbat 
Fuchsias  you  refer.  Except  in  the  mildest  district  of  the  kingdom  ill 
Fuchsias  die  down  during  the  winter,  and  usually  grow  again  from  the  roota 
in  the  spring.  Some  hardy  Fuchsias  with  small  flowers  ars  RioosrtQiii, 
coccinea,  gracilis,  and  globoea,  but  neither  these  nor  any  others  of  the 
genus  are  suitable  for  spring  bedding. 

Yew  Berries  (/.  Byron).— In  the  case  lately  reported  in  Ihe  papers  of  s 
boy  dying  in  consequence  of  eating  Tew  berriea  gathered  In  the  CVsneterj  of 
Holywell,  Oxford,  we  conclude  that  he  swallowed  tbe  seeds  or  kenda^  as  the 
pulp  is  harmless. 

Heating  a  Greenhouse  (W,  Bd»nrds),—TJD\em  the  stmctnre  Is  very 
much  exposed,  one  row  of  4-lnch  i^idng  quite  round  the  house  will  keep  ai 
the  frost ;  but  two  rows  vrould  be  very  mndi  better,  as  in  growing  idsnta 
for  market  a  good  command  of  heat  is  most  valuable,  ani  it  is  tms  economy 
to  provide  it.  At  the  point  nearest  the  boiler  we  should  enclose  the  pipei 
ia  a  brick  or  stout  wood  box  to  be  covered  with  moveable  yet  weU-flttiBg 
lights,  and  by  filling  the  endoeed  space  (first  covering  tbe  pipes  with  nibble 
or  stout  wooden  slabs),  of  the  requisite  depth  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  refoae, 
you  would  have  a  very  serviceable  propagating  case.  A  portion  of  tbe  honae 
at  least  should  be  furnished  with  a  flat  stage,  placed  about  a  foot  from  the 
glass  in  front  for  tbe  accommodation  of  smiUl  plants.  Larger  plants  would 
do  very  well  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  By  having  txessles  and  movesUe 
planks  you  could  readily  increase  or  diminish  tbe  staging  aooordfaig  to  re- 
quirements. Ton  had  better  consult  an  ironmonger  as  to  the  elbova  sad 
connections  requisite  for  affixing  the  pipes  to  the  boiler.  The  ]ripa  maj 
either  be  put  together  with  indiarubber  xhigs,  wlwn  they  are  easily  moveable, 
or  with  old  rope  yam  and  cement. 

Heating  Mushroom  House  (B,  T,  &).— We  have  had  no  experience  of 
heating  Mushroom  houses  with  paraffin  stoves,  and  should  scarcely  think 
they  would  answer  the  purpose.  The  heat  from  the  stoves  is  dry,  and  tbeve 
is  more  or  less  of  unpleasant  smell  when  paraffin  is  burnt  in  such  a  close 
place  as  a  Mushroom  house.  If  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  bouse  are  tbidc^ 
thatched,  and  the  beds  are  well  covered  with  light  dry  hay,  which  should  be 
moved  frequently  yet  carefully  to  prevent  Its  adhering  to  the  surface,  yoo 
may  succeed  in  growing  Mushrooms  without  a  stove.  A  heap  of  fermenting 
materials  in  the  house  would  be  valuable  by  affording  a  genial  heat. 

Plant  Collectors  (/^ilodmdron).— Plant  collectors  must  be  competent 
packers,  and  must  engage  assistants,  and  be  able  to  manage  them  in  tiie 
countries  which  they  visit.  Collectors  for  the  large  nurserymen  not  in- 
frequently engage  from  one  to  three  hundred  men  as  asdstauts  in  aearchlng 
for  and  gathering  plants  and  conveying  them  through  the  jungle  to  the 
coast.  A  collector  must  have  an  Intimate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  plsati 
and  their  value ;  he  must  also  possess  courage,  enterprise,  and  tact,  ss  wdl 
as  have  oonsiderable  capital  at  his  disposal  for  the  auccessfnl  prasecation  of 
his  duties. 

Drac^na  AUBTRALIS  (A  Subseriber),—The  plant  would  no  doubt  break 
again  were  it  cut  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  soil,  but  we  sboold  not 
cut  it  down  until  the  head  has  rooted,  as  it  will  by  cutting  the  stem  sboot 
half  through  a  few  Inches  below  the  lower  leaves,  covering  the  Incision  and 
the  stem  above  it  thickly  with  moss,  which  ahould  be  kept  constantly  moM; 
and  when  tbe  roots  are  emitted,  as  they  wiU  in  the  course  of  a  few  ^*«el4U 
may  be  detached  just  below  the  notch  and  potted.    Tbe  old  stem  viil  mw 
break  again,  and  when  the  shoots  are  a  few  inches  long  they  vasj  be jw* 
taohed  with  a  heel  and  inserted  singly  in  sandy  soil  in  small  pota,  placing 
them  in  brisk  moist  heat,  fn  which  they  will  soon  root.    The  plant  will  mt 
with  perfect  safety,  and  may  be  useful  for  furnishing  a  conserratoiy.  It 
does  not  require  a  stove  but  greenhouse  temperature. 

WaRK  CONSERyATORT  {A  Lodf  Gardener).— li.  temperature  of  (10°  i« 
much  too  high  for  Camellias,  and  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  bade  falling. 
Stove  plants  generally  would  succeed  In  such  a  temperature,  espsdallyp^* 
with  fine  foliage,  such  as  Palms  in  variety,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Ac^  «iu 
dwarfer  plants  for  **  under  growth,'*  Ferns  and  Lycopodiums  being  vc^ 
suitable.     The  only  way  of  supplying  moisture  is  by  evaporation  ^^^^* 
kept  full  of  water  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  damping  available  amtwo 
twice  a  day  •  but  this  will  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  down  red  spider,  ^P^ 
ing  overhead  being  necessary,  and  the  application  of  an  ii^'^^^V'l^ 
sponge  or  syringe  will  be  needed  to  keep  the  pest  in  check.   Hsaderiw 
suaveolens  will  be  suitable  for  tbe  front  uprights.    Such  a  booae  ^"^j^ 
rendered  gay  during  the  winter  with  such  plants  as  Poinsettias,  Sophflntt 
jacquinlsBflora,  Gesneras,  various  Begonias,  banthemumay  sad  other  piaata. 
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CUCUXBERS,  MXL0178,  AKD  TOMATOES    (C.  Z.),—Il  house  SQCh  aS  JOO 

describe  is  veil  suited  to  the  cnltlTstion  of  either  Cacuxnben  or  Melons. 
The  former  wotild  probably  be  the  most  profitable,  as  the  demand  for  good 
Cncambers  is  always  great  in  Lcmdon  and  other  large  towns  early  in  the 
.seasun.  We  shonldwow  the  seed  in  Janoaxy,  and  grow  the  plants  in  pots  in 
one  of  the  divisions  until  strong  enough  for  planting,  and  we  should  not 
sJlow  them  to  bear  heavily  witil  they  had  covered  a  good  portion  of  the 
trellis.  They  would  then  be  strong,  and  with  freqnent  surface  dressings  of 
rich  rough  soil  and  manure,  and  copious  waterings  with  liquid  manure 
oocasionoily,  would  bear  prodigiously  until  August  or  September,  the  fruit 
being  cut  as  fast  as  it  attains  market  size.  Immediately  the  plants  oom- 
meuce  waning,  or  the  price  of  the  fruit  decreasing,  you  might  sow  seed  of 
Tuoiatoes,  and  have  strong  sturdy  plants  ready  for  taking  the  place  of  the 
Cucumbers  when  these  were  no  longer  profitable.  The  Tomatoes  would 
speedily  commence  bearing,  and  if  needed  would,  with  good  cultivation, 
-jmiduce  rii)e  fruit  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter.  The  consumption  of 
Tomatoes  is  increasing,  and,  owing  to  the  disease  affecting  them,  their  out- 
door culture  is  decreasing.  Telegraph  is  probably  the  best  market  Cucum- 
ber, Blue  Gown  being  a  fine  dark  fruit.  Good  Tomatoes  sre  Hathaway's 
Excelsior  and  the  old  Large  Bed.  If  you  grow  a  few  Melons  Eastuor  Castle, 
Green-flesh,  and  Gilbert's  Victory  of  Bath  are  free  and  good  varieties.  It  is 
impossible  to  answer  your  question  relative  to  the  value  of  any  or  all  of  the 
above  crops,  as  so  much  depends  on  culture  and  facilities  for  marketing  the 
ihnt. 

SXHTBITINO  Chrtsanthemtjms  {B.  C).— Without  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  accompanying  it,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  a  letter  of 
the  nature  of  the  one  yon  have  sent  us  is  not  admissible  to  our  columns. 

COTONKASTER  BERRIES  {W.  P.  B.).—ThB  fmit  of  the  Cotoueaster  is  not 
poisonous. 

Bkxotikg  Trees  (DajTOardetur'y^-AB  you  have  occupied  the  garden  by 
rabing  and  growing  fmit  trees  for  sale  you  can  remove  the  trees,  as  they  are 
put  o<  your  stock  in  trade. 

Kambs  ov  Fruits  (J. &  (7.).— l, Bed  Doyennd;  9, Trout;  8,  Vicar  of 
Winkfieid ;  4,  Nouveau  Foiteau ;  ft,  8t.  Gennain.  {A,  P^  Dorset).— 6,  Chau- 
montel ;  10,  l^ouveau  Poitcau:  19,fienrr6  Sterckmans;  10,  Winter  Green- 
ing ;  17,  White  Doyenne  ;  19,  Marie  Louise ;  SI.  Moccas.  (jCiartmord  lAttnp- 
<htth).-~Apptes:  i,  Dutch  Mlgnonne;  3,  Cox's  Pomona;  4, Braddick's  Non- 
pareil ;  6,  Court  of  Wick  ;  7,  Alfriston ;  9,  Caraway  Busset ;  14,  Dutch  Mig- 
nonne.  (J.  P.,  Dm-tety.—ApnUs:  1,  Bedfordshire  Foiudling;  S,  Autumn 
Pearmaia  ;  3,  Dumelow's  Seedhng ;  4,  Bmperor  Alexander ;  6,  Not  known. 
Ptnri  Bemrr^  Boec.  {A.  Z.).— Pear  Beurrd  C^pianmont ;  1,  Paradise  Pippin ; 
2,  Peanon's  Plate.  (/*.  Taiflor),—AppU :  Manx  Codliu.  Pe(ws:  1,  Martehal 
de  Cour ;  S,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jer^y ;  8,  White  Doyenu^ ;  4,  Not  known.  We 
do  not  name  Potatoes.  (IT.  H.  &.)•— 1»  Jersey  Gratioli ;  2  and  4,  Vicar  of 
Wlnkfield;  3,  Not  known.  Apple:  Cox's  Pomona.  (//.  5.).— 1,  Nouveau 
Poitean ;  3,  Brown  Benrrd ;  3,  Beurr6  d'Aiemberg ;  4,  Benrr^  Soperfln. 
iE,  L.  jr.).— 1,  Apple  Golden  Noble ;  S,  Vicar  of  Winkfleld  :  S,  Fondants  de 
3f alines  ;  4,  Marie  Louise ;  6.  Not  known ;  6,  Uvedale's  Bt.  Germain.  iNorth 
Cbiy).— Bess  Pool.  (C.  R.  &).— 1,  White  Doyennd :  S,  Bergamotte  Cadette. 
i&mth  Devon).~Pears:  3,  Beurr^  Clairgeau  ;  3  and  7,  Beurr^  Diel ;  10,  Comte 
de  Lamy.  Applet :  1,  Emperor  Alexander ;  8  and  4,Iloyal  Russet ;  6,  Margll. 
We  cannot  name  more  than  six  varieties. 

Kaxbs  OF  Plants  (TVMediide).— Aster  Novi-Belgii.  (W.  Ji.,  anfolk).— 
fialisbuiia  adiantlfolia,  the  Maidenhair  Tree,  a  native  of  Japan.  (/L  S.),— 
It  is,  we  think.  Plumbago  Larpentae,  but  the  flowers  were  much  crushed. 
(Somena),—!,  Bolanum  nigrum ;  3,  Mercurialis  annua ;  3,  Geranium  molle. 
{A  Subteriber). —Fieris  argyreea,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  grows  well 
in  a  cool  house,  yet  not  so  well  as  in  a  stove,  where  it  makes  a  very  orna- 
mental specimen.  (£.  C). — 40,  Bhamnus  Alatemns  fol.  var. ;  41,Cupre8sus 
Lawsoniuia ;  48,  Thuja  occidentalis  ;  48,  Cotoneaster  microphylla ;  44,  Juni- 
pems  recurva ;  46,  Quercus  Gnunnntia ;  46,  Quercus  Ilex  var. 
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THE  APPLICATION  OF  CHALK  AND  LIME  TO 

LAND. 
Both  chalk  and  lime  are  highly  important  factors  in  home 
farm  management,  and  lately  have  not  commanded  the  attention 
of  farmers  to  which  they  are  jnstly  entitled.  The  present  gene- 
ration both  of  landlords  and  tenants  have,  unfortunately,  in 
many  instances  not  fairly  estimated  the  value  of  these  substances 
in  the  cnltivation  of  the  land.  Whether  we  view  it  as  a  matter 
connected  with  the  culture  of  arable  land,  or  the  management  of 
pastures  and  park  lands,  they  are  the  brodd  basis  of  successful 
agriculture ;  but  there  are  numerous  instances  which  have  come 
within  our  observation  in  which  the  application  of  chalk  or  lime 
has  been  but  little  thought  of,  and  consequently  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  many  estates.  There  are  probably  various  reasons 
which  have  induced  parties  to  ignore  or  pass  orer  the  question 
of  chalking  and  liming ;  in  some  cases  the  distance  from  chalk, 
and  the  expenses  attending  its  application,  has  had  its  influence. 
More  frequently,  we  think,  it  has  been  neglected  through  the 
want  of  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  value  to  be  derived 
from  its  use.  'It  will  therefore  be  our  endeavour  to  lay  before 
the  home  farmer,  not  only  the  result  of  our  experience  of  the 
benefit  of  chalking  and  liming  of  land,  but  the  theory  of  their 
value  as  exhibited  by  chemical  analysis  afforded  by  the  researches 
and  opinions  of  clever  and  eminent  agricultural  chemists. 


We  will  first  consider  what  is  chalk.  We  think  it  better  to 
confine  our  definition  to  the  actual  formations  of  the  different 
districts  in  England,  Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  Ireland ;  the 
most  abundant  of  which  is  that  combined  with  carbonic  acid, 
forming  a  carbonate  of  lime,  familiar  examnles  of  which  are  the 
limestone  rocks,  chalk,  shells,  corals,  dec,  all  bein^  of  the  same 
composition  with  the  exception  of  a  few  impurities.  In  the 
southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  the  most  familiar  is 
the  white  chalk,  whereas  in  the  north-west  of  England,  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  most  parts  of  Ireland  chalk  is  not  seen,  but  the 
same  subbtance  is  in  the  form  of  a  hard  limestone  rock.  For 
the  present  we  will  allude  to  the  white  chalk  formation,  extend- 
ing over  an  immense  area,  and  this  is  divided  by  geologists  into 
two — the  upper  and  lower  chalk.  The  first  is  what  we  meet 
with  in  the  east  of  England ;  is  hard  and  white,  having  numerous 
veins  of  flint  running  horizontally  through  it.  The  lower  chalk, 
which  prevails  in  the  south  of  England,  has  no  flints  in  it,  is  of 
a  softer  nature  and. not  ouite  so  white  as  the  upper,  but  much 
better  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  origin  of  the  vast 
formation  of  actual  chalk  of  the  southern  and  eastern  districts 
— which  extends  with  some  intervals  into  France,  Belgium,  and 
other  continental  States — is,  we  are  informed  by  geologists,  un- 
doubtedly a  sediment  of  an  ancient  ocean.  If  vou  look  tnrough  a 
microscope  at  these  fossil  shells  embedded  in  the  chalk  it  will  be 
perceivea  that  they  are  sea  shells,  and  made  up  of  comminuted 
shells  and  corals,  thus  proving  beyond  doubt  that  the  whole  of 
our  chalk  hills  are  nothing  more  than  an  upheaval  of  the  sedi- 
ment of  an  ancient  sea.  Chalk  is  composed,  chemically  speaking, 
of  lime  united  with  carbonic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  56  to  ^4 
—that  is,  100  tons  of  chalk  if  burnt  would  yield  56  tons  of  lime, 
the  remaining  44  tons  being  sent  off  into  the  air  as  carbonic  acid. 
Our  second  consideration  is,  What  is  lime  ?  It  is  best  defined 
SLA  an  alkaline  earth,  an  oxide  of  calcium,  next  to  silica  or  sand 
being  the  most  abundant  of  all  earths.  It  can  easily  be  procured 
by  submitting  any  limestone  or  chalk  to  a  white  heat  for  a  few 
hours  ;  by  that  means  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  them  is 
expelled,  and  a  white  caustic  alkaline  earth  is  the  result.  When, 
however,  exposed  to  the  air  it  rapidly  absorbs  moisture,  as  also  cai  - 
bonic  acid,  thus  returning  to  its  previous  composition.  Before 
referring  to  the  uses  of  lime  it  may  be  well  to  notice  some  of  its 
salts,  at  least  those  relating  to  agriculture.^  Lime  is  found  in 
some  parts  of  this  country  in  large  quantities  united  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  forming  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  which  is,  when 
ground  fine,  used  largely  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  sown 
broadcast  over  saintfoin,  often  with  astonishing  results.  One 
more  combination  may  be  mentioned,  as  it  is  the  principal  one 
of  all — that  is,  phospliate  of  lime  or  bone  earth,  composed  of  lime 
fifty-four  parts,  and  phosphoric  acid  forty-six  parts.  Phosphate 
of  lime  is,  however,  the  most  costlv  compound  of  any  we  have 
referred  to,  from  the  fact  that^  unlike  the  others,  we  have  no 
natural  deposit  of  any  extent  in  this  country.  In  Spain  and 
America  rocks  of  apatite  or  phosphate  of  lime  exist  in  consider- 
able quantities,  being,  however,  not  situated  so  as  to  bear  carriage 
to  this  country,  therefore  our  supply  of  bone  earth  must  be  looked 
for  principally  from  the  collection  of  bones  of  animals  in  this  and 
other  countries. 

We  will  now  return  to  our  subject  proper — the  use  of  lime  and 
chalk  to  agriculture.  In  the  first  place  it  is  of  use  in  a  direct 
war— that  is,  actually  as  food  for  plants  growing  on  the  soil. 
Analysis  teaches  us  that  all  plants  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
lime,  either  more  or  less,  acconiing  to  the  nature  of  the  ^lant,  and 
also  the  soil  on  which  it  gfrows.  On  the  average  a  fair  crop  of 
wheat  will  carry  with  it  per  acre  in  the  grain  and  straw  about  14  lbs 
of  lime,  a  crop  of  barley  17  lbs.,  of  clover  110  lbs.,  of  turnips  67  lbs., 
making  a  total  208  lbs.  of  lime,  equivalent  to  387  tt)s.  o!  chalk- 
say  8^  cwt.,  taken  from  an  acre  of  land  fanned  upon  the  four- 
course  rotation,  in  the  space  of  four  years— that  is,  supposing  the 
crops  were  all  carried  off  the  farm.  Of  course,  we  shall  have  to 
make  an  allowance  for  the  straw  and  hay  returned,  as  also  for 
the  turnips  fed  off  on  the  land  or  consumed  by  cattle,  Ac,  in  the 
boxes  or  sheds.  This  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  in  case  we 
go  on  continually  carrying  away  more  lime  from  the  soil  than  we 
return  we  must  eventually  exhaust  it;  therefore  for  the  actual 
food  of  plants  it  is  essential  that  occasional  dressings  of  lime  or 
chalk  should  be  applied  to  the  land.  But  lime  acts  in  various 
ways ;  for  instance,  you  sometimes  hear  the  expression,  "  That 
piece  of  land  is  sour.'*^  Very  true,  probably  it  is  sour— that  is,  it  is 
acid,  and  requires  neutralising  by  an  alkali.  Lime  is  the  very  one 
for  the  purpose,  by  forming  a  salt  of  lime.  Again,  where  forests 
have  been  grubbed,  or  fir  plantations  cut  down  and  the  land 
brought  into  cultivation  as  arable  ground,  in  both  these  cases 
there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  present  in  the 
soil,  the  natural  result  of  the  falling  leaves  in  former  years.  Such 
land  is  not  brought  to  develope  ita  full  powers  of  production  until 
after  the  addition  of  a  good  coating  of  lime— say  10  tons  per  acre, 
to  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  years.  In  this  case  quick  or 
caustic  lime  is  preferable,  as  it  assists  the  decomposition  of  vege- 
table matter  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  changes  which  take 
Elace  in  this  case  are  very  complicated,  and  are  readily  explained 
y  the  agricultural  chemists ;  but  we  prefer,  in  the  interest  of  the 
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home  fanner,  to  continne  onr  remarks  as  regards  the  practical 
application  and  usage  of  the  substances  of  which  yre  are  treating. 
In  so  doing  vre  would  obser^'e  that  the  changes  would  take  place 
exactly  the  same  if  it  were  chalk  instead  of  lime  added  to  the 
land.  When  quicklime  is  put  in  it  rapidly  absorbs  moisture,  then 
carbonic  acid,  and  very  soon  returns  to  its  natural  state,  witn  this 
difference,  however — that  if  put  on  as  chalk  it  would  be  in  lumps, 
whereas  now  it  is  in  the  most  divided  form  possible  ;  therefore 
when  chalk  is  used  instead  of  lime  it  must  be  in  much  greater 
quantities  to  produce  the  same  result.  The  question  then  naturally 
arises,  Which  is  most  advantageous  to  apply,  lime  or  chalk  ?  This 
must  depend  entirely  upon  the  locality  and  purpose  for  which  it 
is  required,  because  chalk  is  often  applied  where  it  is  intended  to 
perform  a  mechanical  action  as  well  as  chemical.  For  instance, 
in  heavy  stiff  land  the  small  knobs  serve  to  lighten  the  soil, 
thereby  causing  it  to  work  better,  and  also  to  allow  the  rain 
water  to  percolate  more  readilj  through  the  land  to  the  subsoil 
beneath,  whereas  lime  being  divided  when  slaked  into  such  fine 
particles  performs  but  a  slight  mechanical  part  during  tillage. 
Again,  when  chalk  happens  to  be  near  at  hand  and  the  carriage 
not  so  much  an  object,  more  especially  in  localities  where  the 
lower  chalk  is  available,  for  it  being  without  flints  a  few  frosts  in 
winter  will  quickly  divide  it  into  fine  particles,  and  in  such  cases 
chalk  should  be  preferred  before  lime. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  LoJbour. — Wheat-sowing  will  still  be  the  principal  work 
for  the  horses,  and  on  some  farms  it  will  continue  to  be  so  until 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  December,  and  even  later  upon  those 
light  and  dry  land  farms  where  roots  are  being  fed  off  by  sheep 
and  where  the  custom  is  to  sow  spring  or  late  wheat.  Under 
the  present  prospect  of  farming  and  prices,  however,  we  cannot 
recommend  the  home  farmer  to  sow  a  long  lain  of  wheat,  the 
work  extending  into  the  new  year.  We  should  in  preference  look 
to  barley  as  the  most  profitable  under  such  circumstances.  If  the 
land  and  climate  should  be  snitable  for  its  growth.  If  the  weather 
should  prove  dry  enough  for  the  scarifier  to  w^ork,  where  the  land 
intended  for  roots  is  foul  with  couch  or  water  grass  a  considerable 
quantity  may  be  got  together  and  cleared  off  the  land,  not  by 
burning,  but  by  carting  it  away  to  rot  in  heap  at  intervals  during 
the  late  wheat-sowing.  If  this  cannot  be  done  in  consequence  of 
adverse  weather  it  wm  be  best  to  fallow  plough  the  land  a  good 
depth  which  is  intended  for  potatoes,  maneold,  d^c,  unless  it  should 
be  very  foul,  in  which  case  it  would  be  oetter  to  rafter  plough. 
Run  the  rafters  back  early  in  the  spring,  and  by  that  means  keep 
the  couch,  &c.,  upon  the  surface,  and  deal  with  it  by  burning  or 
carting  away  during  the  first  favourable  weather.  If  the  land  is 
fairly  clean  the  fallow  ploughing  may  be  done  the  full  and  usual 
deptn,  so  that  the  land  may  benefit  by  frost,  Ac.  The  same  method 
of  applying  horse  labour  may  be  adopted  when  it  is  intended  to 
BOW  barley  after  wheat,  for  we  cannot  advise  the  home  farmer  to 
neglect  the  growth  of  a  full  lain  of  com  for  sale,  notwithstanding 
the  low  prices  of  grain ;  for  in  the  event  of  next  year's  crop  of 
cereals  being  an  abundant  one  the  acreable  result  may  be  good  at 
low  prices.  Nor  can  we  agree  with  the  idea  of  "  Stock  rtr»ut  Com  " 
as  we  have  often  noticed  as  matter  for  discassion  it  the  farmers' 
clubs,  because  it  has  not  been  shown  that  green  or  root  crops 
could  be  made  a  profitable  substitute  for  cereals.  We  have  always 
considered  that  although  by  good  management  a  profit  may  be 
made  by  the  feeding  of  stock  in  some  seasons,  yet,  as  it  is  usually 
carried  out,  it  only  proves  to  be  a  preparation  of  the  land  for  the 
growth  of  cereals,  whereby  the  profit  on  stock  will  about  cancel 
the  cost  and  charges  of  producing  the  roots,  grass,  Ac.  At  odd 
times  when  the  weather  is  open  and  mild  the  mangolds  and  other 
roots  which  may  have  been  temporarily  heaped  in  the  field  should 
now,  in  case  they  are  not  required  to  be  consumed  upon  the 
land,  be  carted  away  to  the  store  or  heap  and  covered-in  for 
winter  use. 

Hand  Labour. — ^The  feeding  of  cattle  in  the  boxes  will  still  be 
continued.  Many  are  now,  however,  ripe  for  sale.  Whether  they 
have  been  grazed  upon  the  pastures  during  the  summer  and  since 
been  well  fed  under  cover,  or  whether  they  are  two  or  three-year- 
old  animals  and  have  always  been  fed  under  cover,  they  will 
now  be  ready  and  fit  for  Christmas  beef,  and  will  probably  make 
a  good  price.  The  shepherds  have  lately  been  attending  sneep  on 
turnips  with  greater  advantage  than  at  any  time  ouring  the 
summer  in  consequence  of  the  land  being  drier.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  sheep  have  suffered  very  much  from 
lameness,  more  particularly  the  short-woolled  stock,  the  various 
breeds  of  Downs  and  crossbreds.  It  may  now  be  fairly  assumed 
that  the  lameness,  irrespective  of  actual  foot  rot,  will  occasionally 
occur  when  the  weather  and  the  land  are  wet  and  unhealthy  for  the 
animals,  in  consequence  of  the  sheep  having  been  bred  for  so  long 
a  period  from  animals  affected  constitutionally  with  the  lameness. 
We  well  remember  the  first  outbreak  in  1889,  and  the  floclu  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  never  been  entirely  free  from 
it  for  any  length  of  time  since.  We  also  well  remember  that 
from  182G  to  1839  we  were  always  troubled  more  or  less  with  foot 
rot  and  sometimes  the  louer,  which  is  an  ulceration  ot  the  skin 


just  above  the  hoof.  These  complaints  always  yielded  to  the 
remedies  which  were  applied,  and  never  affected  the  sheep  con- 
stitutionally or  their  general  health  like  the  epidemic  lamenen; 
nor  did  the  foot  rot  produce  abortion  at  landbing  time  as  the 
epidemic  has  frequently  done,  to  a  serious  extent  in  soma  seasoni, 
during  the  past  forty  years.  We.  therefore,  in  the  future  reoom- 
mend  the  home  farmer  to  make  his  calculations  accordingly,  and 
always  be  prepared  for  an  outbreak  when  the  season  is  favourable 
to  It.  In  the  management  at  the  homestead,  and  particularh 
when  straw  is  scarce,  it  is  recommended  that  as  little  straw 
as  possible  should  be  used.  There  will  always  be  a  portion 
of  straw  only  partially  soiled  or  saturated  with  urine  when  re- 
moved from  the  cart-horse  stables,  all  of  which  may  be  dailj  used 
for  littering  the  pigsties.  Thus  it  will  answer  a  double  purpoie, 
for  it  will  keep  the  dung  store  or  heap  in  better  condition,  and  be 
found  quif<e  sufficient  for  use  in  the  pig  pens  ;  besides  which,  after 
having  served  its  purpose  in  the  piggery  will  on  removal  make 
manure  of  improved  value  compared  with  its  having  been  allowed 
to  form  part  of  the  stable  dung  heap,  where  it  often  remains 
to  the  detriment  of  the  manure  by  becoming  blue-moulded  or 
fire-fanged. 

CLUB-ROOT  IN  TURNIPS— CHALKING. 

Having  felt  greatly  interested  in  reading  the  paper  bj  Mr* 
Wilson  on  the  club  root  in  turnips  in  a  September  number  of  the 
Journal,  I  gave  it  to  a  faroaer  who  formerly  had  much  trouble 
with  his  crops,  whole  acres  of  turnips  some  ;^earB  being  utterly 
destroyed  by  clubbing,  his  land  chiefly  consisting  of  a  landy 
soil.  He  mis  this  last  few  years  gone  to  great  expense  in 
giving  the  land  a  dressing  of  chalk  ;  he  advocates  aboat  40 
cubic  yards  to  the  acre.  He  says  that  it  has  ejected  a  care ; 
it  has  BO  far  arrested  Uie  disease  at  the  present  that  there  is 
but  an  occasional  plant  that  shows  any  sign  of  it  where  the 
chalk  has  had  time  to  act,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  proved 
of  great  benefit  to  the  com  crops.  In  one  of  his  fields  ne  has 
left  a  portion  without  a  dressing,  and  there  the  last  time  it  was 
turnips  they  were  badly  clubbed,  and  the  com  crop  since  was 
very  inferior  to  that  chalked.  As  the  disease  is  caused  by  a 
weevil,  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  way  chalk  acted  as  aoch 
a  powerful  preventive.  Any  further  information  on  such  an  im- 
portant subject  would,  I  believe,  be  eagerly  read  by  many.— G.  L. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  great  event  of  the  poultry  year  has  once  more  come  roond. 
The  revived  series  of  Crystal  l^alace  shows  has  completed  its 
decade.  Again  we  see  in  the  great  building  an  exhibition  at  least 
equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  last  few  dry  weeks  seem  to 
have  done  much  towards  helping  on  the  growth  of  chickens,  and, 
to  judge  from  the  exhibits,  the  year  has  been  favourable  to  the 
moulting  of  old  birds.  The  Palace  is  not  this  year,  as  last,  dirided 
into  two  sections  by  a  circus,  but  the  whole  building  is  open  to 
the  Show,  and  the  Pigeons  have  their  former  position  in  the 
central  transept ;  facing  them,  and  close  to  the  Handel  orchestra, 
are  arranged  many  ingenious  and  ornamental  poultry  contri- 
vances, prominent  among  them  being  those  of  Hesszs.  Boulton 
and  Paul.  Hard  by  are  a  goodly  array  of  baskets  competing  for 
the  prizes  offered  by  the  Poultry  Club,  of  which  we  will  apeak 
hereafter. 

Dorkings  are  of  course  in  their  old  position,  and  more  than  hold 
their  own.    The  old  cocks  struck  us  as  being  much  better  throai^h 
the  moult,  and  in  much  finer  condition  than  usual.    They  number 
seventeen  as  against  fifteen  last  year,  and  are  generally  superior. 
The  cup  (T.  C.  Burnell)  goes  to  a  huge  bird,  good  all  rooni^ 
of  medium  darkness  of  colour ;  second  (J.  A.  <lb  M.  F.  Smrth) 
a  deep-bodied  broad  bird  and  vigorous-looking,  a  little  dark  m 
feet ;  third  (Rev.  E.  Bartram)  a  short-legged  and  massire  bird 
much  to  onr  fancy,  as  is  also  the  very  highly  commended  cock. 
Hens  are  about  the  same  in  numbers  as  last  year.  The  fulio^ 
in  Dorking  hens,  both  coloured  and  Silver-Grey,  now  ia  dark- 
ness of  feet,  whicn  curiously  is  much  more  striking  in  them  than 
in  the  other  sex.    The  first  hen  (Smith)  is  verjr  large  of  the  ta^ 
type  of  Dorking,  good  in  colour  and  fairly  white  in  feet  j  aecoja 
(Taylor)  a  round-breasted  good  bird,  much  such  a  one  as  Mr. 
Parlett's,  so  often  showed  successfully  here :  third  (Taylor)  goojj 
in  size  but  apparently  very  old,  her  feet  white  but  toes  not  wcu 
put  on.    We  did  not  like  the  fourth-prize  hen  (Gladstone),  toff 
feet  are  poor  and  dark,  and  she  is  rather  decrepid.    Mr.  rsr- 
lett's  rose-combed  hen  might  well  have  been  noticed.  26  (B.  ^^^r 
a  good  rich-coloured  bird  ;  30  (Smyth),  a  fine  hen.    Cockereb 
seem  to  us  on  the  whole  far  shorter  on  the  leg,  and  better  W)^ 
kings  than  we  have  often  seen  of  late  years.    The  cwp  &^^ 


fine  deep  bird  well  worthy  of  his  place ;  his  comb  is  his  least  gwu 
point,  the  serrations  not  being  oven ;  second  a  fine  ^^^^Lj 
cockerel,  specially  good  in  comb ;  third  a  nice  ro»n°"'^5*Tnit 


short-legged  cockerel,  second  we  fancy  at  Oxford,  his  oniy  w 
some  white  in  Uil ;  fourth  a  fair  all-round  bird  with  ^hitian  Met, 
the  fifth  we  did  not  like,  his  feet  are  very  dark  and  bis  ears  »nw' 
his  legs  are  short,  and  form  good  j  SS  (Smyth)  is  we  tnmx  i^ 
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H«mel  Hempstead  winner,  looking  well  but  unnoticed  ;  61,  Tery 
highij  commended  (Roper), a  large  bird  ;  52  (6ir  A.  K.  Macdonald), 
anotber  rerj  large  bird  unnoticed ;  58  (Miss  Spedding),  very  highly 
ooounended,  short-Ieg^ed,  toes  too  dark.  In  the  pullet  claas  there 
IB  nowadays  great  uniformity  in  colour,  which  is  rich  and  good, 
bat  nn fortunately  also  uniformity  in  feet,  which  are  nearly  all 
dark.  We  went  most  carefully  over  the  class  of  thirty-one  and 
could  onlj  find  four  birds  really  white  in  feet.  The  cup  bird 
(Taylor)  is  large  and  good,  but  not  quite  so  good  in  this  fatal 
point  as  she  might  be;  second  (Smyth)  sprightly  and  rosy,  and 
good  in  feet ;  third  (Smyth)  rich  in  colour,  one  of  the  whitest  in 
feet;    fourth  (Smyth)  small   but  rery  pretty  in  colour;   fifth 

Saylor)   good  in  siie  with  full  round  breast.    9<i,  H.c.  (Smyth), 
e  colour,  form  and  size,  but  spoilt  by  the  colour  ot  her  feet. 

SilTer^Greys  are  all  good  classes.  llie  cop  cook  (Ogilvie)  is  very 
taHirerT,  but  his  feet  are  in  a  wretched  condition :  second  (Rev. 
E.  H.  Morgan)  good  in  colour,  deep-bodied,  but  witn  a  poor  comb. 
We  macb  preferred  the  third — ^the  cup  cockerel  of  last  year-*not 
^te  through  the  moult  yet.  In  hens  first  (Boissier)  is  a  small 
short  bird,  good  in  colour ;  second  (OgUvie)  a  nice  bird ;  third 
(Rnttlidge)  a  large  hen,  but  evidently  old  and  with  indifferent 
toes.  The  cockerels  make  a  large  class,  though  there  are  few 
rery  good  birds  in  iu  The  cup  goes  to  what  wq  may  now  call  Mr. 
Boiasier's  well-known  winner,  looking  well  though  his  tail  has 
not  erown  straight ;  a  silveir  pretty  bird,  but  with  a  bad  toe. 
Third  (FelJowes),  a  neat  small-framed  cockerel ;  183,  higbly  com- 
mended (Ogilvie),  one  of  the  finest  birds  in  the  class,  but  with 
some  brown  on  the  wing.  Pullets  number  twenty-three,  and  are 
the  best  class  of  Silver-Greys.  First  (Oresswell)  a  beautiful  bird 
all  round,  with  really  white  feet ;  second  (Mrs.  Wacher)  pretty 
good  but  dark  in  feet;  third  (Ogilvie)  a  fine  short-legged, but  feet 
again  too  dark.  There  is  no  class  of  poultry  which  we  consider  to 
have  improved  more  of  late  years  than  Silver-Grey  Dorkings.  The 
dingy  maty  hens  which  formerly  appeared,  and  often  won  too, 
woald  now  have  no  chance.  The  Cuckoo  class  is  well  filled,  and 
with  fine  birds,  though  many  of  them  fail  in  combs  and  feet.  First 
(Tonng)  very  perfect  in  marking,  though  the  cock  has  a  horrid 
oomb;  second  (Young)  large  birds,  too  light  in  colour;  third 
(Lady  Dartmouth)  smaller  but  pretty.  The  other  pair,  too,  shown 
by  Lady  Dartmouth  are  very  well  marked.  Whites  keep  their 
position,  but  do  not  become  more  numerous.  The  cup  for  the 
best  White  or  Cnckoo  is  properly  given  to  the  first  White  cock 
^resswell)  a  fine,  very  white,  and  symmetrical  bird.  Second 
(Pilgrim)  is  small  but  white ;  third  (Cresswell)  by  far  the  largest 
bird  in  the  class — the  cup  bird  of  last  year,  but  not  well  moulted 
in  tail.  The  first  hen  (Cresswell)  is  far  aheiEul  of  the  rest ;  second 
(MxB.  M.  A .  Havne)  a  fine  hen,  but  in  the  moult  Third  (Cresswell) 
a  Teiy  white,  large,  and  square  bird,  jonng-looking ;  192,  hishly 
commended  (Stratford),  a  good  bird  with  nice  oomb.  As  usual  the 
fiye-guinea  selling  class  contains  a  number  of  ill-matched  pairs. 
In  ^e  first-prize  pen  of  Darks  is  a  nicely  shaped  cock,  but  bad 
in  feet ;  in  the  third  a  large  white-footed  cockerel,  but  mated  with 
a  poor  pullet.  Mr.  Teebaj^  judged  the  Dorkings,  and  his  awards 
were  well  received  by  fanciers. 

Cochins. — The  Baffs  are  large  and  fine  classes.  The  admirers 
of  this  variety  seem  never  to  tire  of  it,  for  year  after  year  we 
aee  much  the  same  names  to  the  fore.  The  four  classes  col- 
lectively number  no  less  than  107  birds.  The  cup  cock  (Rigg)  is 
a  grand  bird,  beautiful  in  colour  and  fluff,  and  short-lesged  ; 
second  (Percival)  a  taller  bird,  but  good  in  colour,  a  little  too 
much  inclined  to  the  objectionable  tricolor ;  third  (Wright)  very 
large,  but  showing  white  on  the  wing,  and  much  white  in  foot 
feathering,  and  with  too  black  a  tail.  There  are  many  good  hena 
in  the  next  class.  First  (Burrell)  a  beautiful  canary-coloured 
bird,  of  such  a  hue  as  is  seldom  seen  after  the  first  moult ;  second 
(Tomlinson)  capital  in  shape,  larger  than  the  first,  and  of  a 
medium  depth  of  colour :  third  (Dixon)  very  short  on  legs,  with 
fine  fluff,  but  not  enough  foot  feather.  Beyond  the  winners  are 
many  hens  worth  notice.  287  (Swindell),  very  hiffhly  com- 
mended, pale  in  colour  but  well  shaped  ;  247  (Bnrnul)  a  good 
bird,  though  nnnotioed.  No  less  than  thirty-four  cockerels  com- 
pete; The  cup  goes  to  Mr.  Wood's  now  well-known  bird,  short- 
Te^^ged  and  shapely,  though  we  never  admire  the  white  in  his 
wmg ;  second  (Swindell)  a  good  bud  all  round,  of  lovely  nch 
colour ;  third  (Bobin)  very  deep  in  colour,  though  not  really  a 
Cinnamon.  We  do  not  like  a  mixture  of  Buff  and  Cinnamon. 
The  fourth-prize  cockerel  (Cookroft  ^  Ashby)  was  the  best  in 
the  class  ;  he  is  a  large  bird,  dark  in  colour,  deep  bodied  and 
flnffy,  but  loose  in  wing.  Space  fails  us  to  notice  many  birds  in 
this 'class  which  deserve  mention.  268  (Mrs.  Christy),  though 
■mall,  is  verjr  pretty  in  colour ;  267  (Pye)  even  in  colour,  and  a 
promising  bird  ;  268  (Clatworthy)  very  rich  in  colour,  though 
black  in  tail ;  284  (Bice)  very  highly  commended,  pale  in  colour, 
but  very  fine.  The  first  pullet  (Pearcy)  ie,  we  think,  well  ahead 
of  the  rest ;  she  is  fine  in  shape  and  even,  though  not  bright  in 
colour.  Second  (Lady  Gwydyr)  a  very  small  bird,  certainly 
loyely  in  colour,  but  we  nrefor  her  ladyship's  very  highly  com- 
mended pullet ;  third  (Mrs.  Faxon)  is  good  all  round,  even  in 
colour,  but  we  do  not  like  her  hockd  ;  fourth  (Bloodworth)  a 
pretty  pullet,  a  real  Cochin  in  shape^  but  not  large. 


The  Partridge  classes  do  not  come  up  to  the  Buffs  in  numben. 
The  cup  cook  (Pereival)  is  a  grand  bird  in  splendid  condition ;  his 
colour  )s  rich  and  his  fluff  deep  ;  his  legs  might  be  shorter.  Second 
(Wood)  an  immense  old  fellow,  deep  and  large,  he  is  hocked  and 
his  comb  not  very  good ;  third  (Percival)  is  not  through  the  moult 
in  hackle,  otherwise  he  is  in  good  condition.  The  hens  are 
another  good  class.  First  (Wood)  is  a  good  bird  with  capital 
breast  pencilling,  but  our  own  fancy  leads  us  to  prefer  the  second 
(Mrs.  Turner)  a  bird  with  beautiful  even  pencilling  all  over,  and  in 
perfect  condition,  though  she  might  have  better  foot  feathering. 
The  first  cockerel  (Sharps)  is  such  a  bird  all  round  as  is  seldom 
seen  ;  in  colour,  gloss,  and  depth  of  body  quite  perfect.  Second 
(Wood)  a  bread  hiavily-feathoed  cockerel,  not  in  trim  condition ; 
third  (Wood)  small,  but  shapely  and  fluffy.  The  pullets  were 
placed  in  one  of  tne  upper  tiers  of  pens,  where  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  judge  them  well.  First  (Wood)  struck  us  as 
bemg  only  a  fair  bird  m  both  size  and  shape ;  second  (Fowler)  a 
good  pullet  but  too  high  in  comb ;  third  (Brown)  the  best  marked 
pullet  in  the  class ;  we  liked  Mr.  Sharpe's  very  highly  commended 
pen  much. 

The  six  White  cocks  all  have  cards.  First  (Percival)  a  very 
white  bird,  and  splendid  in  foot-feathering  ;  second  (Mrs.  Holmes) 
a  broad  big  bird,  good  in  fluff,  but  failing  a  little  in  shank  feather- 
ing ;  third  (Wood)  a  fine  old  bird  not  well  through  the  moult. 
Mr.  Tomlinson's  bird  is  a  little  yellow,  or  must  have  run  the 
third-prise  bird  hard.  The  White  hens  are,  all  round,  the  finest 
class  of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The-iirst  and-cup  (Mrs. 
Turner)  is  not  very  large,  but  very  pure  in  whiteness ;  second 
(Fowler)  an  immense  bird  not  fully  moulted ;  third  (Dr.  Snell)  all 
reund,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  hen  in  the  claas,  being  fine  in  size 
and  all  that  a  Cochin  hen  should  be  m  fluffiness.  She  was  claimed, 
we  believe,  by  a  good  judge  for  ten  guineas.  The  first  White 
cockerel  (Diarby)  is  decidedly  the  best  White  Cochin  cockerel  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  almost  a  model  bird  in  every  point.  The 
second  (Ludlow)  the  famed  Oxford  winner,  which  has  changed 
hands  for  very  high  figures,  does  not  come  near  the  first,  though 
we  before  thought  him  almost  unequalled.  Third  (Cockrof t  and 
Ashby)  a  bird  of  somewhat  the  same  type,  though  not  so  white. 
We  hear  that  he  came  from  the  same  Scotch  yard,  and  that  £27 
has  lately  been  refused  for  him.  The  pullets  are  not  so  remark- 
able as  the  codcerals.  First  (Darby)  a  beautiful  bird  with  possibly 
a  little  too  much  tail ;  second,  belonging  to  the  same  exhibitor, 
very  large  and  broad,  and  to  our  fancy  decidedly  better  than  the 
other,  though  not  so  well  shown. 

The  classes  for  Blacks  are  this  year  called  "  for  Black  or  Lang- 
shan."  AH  the  winners  are  of  the  improved  type  of  Cochin,  and 
doubtless  the  lAugshan  fanciers  are  not  gratified.  For  some  time 
Black  Cochins  made  very  rapid  strides,  but  just  now  the  breed 
seems  somewhat  stationary.  In  cocks,  first  (Miss  Lightfoot)  is 
an  enormous  bird,  good  all  round  ;  second  (Mrs.  Holmes),  pretty, 
rather  small ;  third  (Darby),  a  well-known  winner  as  a  cockerel 
last  year,  good  in  shape  and  feather,  a  little  damaged  in  comb. 
The  first  nen  (Mrs.  Aspden)  is  good  in  shape  and  fairly  green,  her 
legs  are  yellow ;  second  (Darby)  glossy  and  handsome,  failing  in 
leg  feather ;  third  (Darby)  in  beautiful  blooming  condition,  good 
in  fluff  and  cushion,  but  short  of  foot  feathers.  The  first  cockerel 
(Darby)  is,  like  his  owner's  hens,  in  lovely  condition  ;  he  is  oei^ 
tainly  the  best  cockerel,  though  longer  than  we  like  in  back. 
Second  (Badger)  a  good  bird  all  round,  inclined  to  white  ears ; 
third  (Darby)  very  heavily  feathered.  The  pullets  are  more  nu- 
merous than  the  cockerels.  First  (Mrs.  Turner),  very  shapely  and 
green ;  second  (Unsworth)  large  and  glossy,  and  if  only  of  the  age 
she  is  entered  at  (five  months),  a  wonder ;  third  (Darby)  a  pallet 
which  promises  to  make  an  immense  hen. 

Cuckoos  numbers  but  five  pens,  all  belonging  to  one  exhiUtor, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Cnff.  The  first  pair  are  good  in  markmg,  the  hen  some- 
what bigger  than  her  partner,  which  does  not  look  well  in  a  pen ; 
second  poor  in  condition  but  more  Cochm-like  in  feathering ; 
third  but  an  indifferent  pair. 

The  Selling  class  is  an  immense  one.  We  are  not  fond  of  these 
selling  classes,  believing  them  to  be  mediums  through  which 
faulty  birds  are  largely  palmed  off  on  the  ignorant  and  unwary. 
There  are,  however,  many  nice  pairs  in  this  class,  from  exhibitors, 
too,  who  would  not  put  in  really  useless  birds.  First  (Fowler)  are 
Whites,  somewhat  yellow,  which  we  do  not  admire ;  second  (Mrs. 
Christy)  very  pretty  Buffs,  rich  and  brig;ht  in  colouring  ;  third 
(Buckmaster)  6uffs  again,  cheap  at  their  price.  We  were  sur- 
prised to*  see  a  capital  pair  of  Blacks,  shown  by  Mr.  Darby,  nn- 
notioed.   The  Codhin  classes  were  judged  by  Mr.  Dixon. 

jBraAmoj.— Most  of  the  birds  are  placed  in  the  upper  row  of 
pens ;  and  the  judging  must  have  been  most  difficult,  as  the  li^ht 
was  in  some  cases  very  bad,  and  in  others  the  birds  were  so  high 
up  that  they  could  not  be  easily  examined.  This  may  perhaps  be 
some  consolation  to  those  exhibitors  who  were  unsuccessful,  and 
may  also  explain  to  those  who  were  absent  the  reason  why  some 
of  their  birds  did  not  rank  as  high  in  the  prixe  list  as  was  expected 
of  them.  Old  Dark  Brahma  codes  number  twenty,  and  are  a 
good  class.  The  cup  bird  (Lingwood)  is  the  best,  but  we  did 
not  much  like  either  tiie  second  or  third^  both  having  bad  oombS) 
and  the  second-prise  bird  (C.  Taylor)  is  also  yellow.    Mr.  Hen* 
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Blutll*8  and  Mr.  Ansdell's  birds  might  lutTe  taken  the  places  of 
either  of  them,  and  pen  543  (Norris)  might  hare  been  mentioned. 
The  class  for  old  hens  muster  twenty-three  entries,  and  are  a 
fairly  good  class ;  bad  combs  are  very  proTalent  and  spoil  the 
appearance  of  many  otherwise  handsome  birds.  The  first  (Clarke) 
is  the  best  all;  round,)  but  the  second  (Norris)  we  thought  rather 
better  in  pencilling,  and  might  hare  won  if  she  had  more  foot 
feather.  The  fourth-prize  bird  (Lingwood)  we  prefer  to  the  third 
(Peake),  being  less  brown  and  a  better  comb.  There  are  strong 
classes  of  Dark  Brahma  cockerels.  The  Black-breasted  birds  num- 
ber forty-one,  but  show  very  badly,  being  placed  in  the  upper 
row  of  pens.  We  do  not  like  the  first-prize  bird  (Wood)  much,  as 
he  is  badly  hocked  and  has  a  coarse  head.  Second  (Lin^ood) 
is  much  better  in  nearly  erery  point,  and  the  same  exhibitor's 
unnoticed  bird  (602)  is  a  Tery  good  one.  The  third  (Dr.  Earle) 
is  a  pretty  cockerel,  also  the  fourth  (Norris)  which  will  improre 
with  age.  The  fifth  (Hon.  Mrs.  Hamilton)  is  a  good  bird  though 
hocked.  There  are  only  two  commendations  giyen,  and  we 
thought  more  might  deservedly  have  been  given  ;  pen  603  (Norris) 
unnoticed,  is  good.  Mottled-breasted  cockerels  number  thirteen 
and  are  a  poor  class,  the  winner  (Lingwood)  being  the  only 
noticeable  bird  amongst  them.  He  is  a  well-made  and  very 
evenly  mottled  bird,  and  doubtless  will  be  useful  for  pullet 
breeding.  Pullets  are  a  large  class  of  fifty-one  entries.  The  cup 
winner  (Percival)  is  a  very  good  one,  well  feathered  and  well 
marked,  but  not  so  good  in  ground  colour  as  some  Mr.  Percival  has 
shown  in  past  years.  Second  and  fourth  both  fall  to  Mr.  Bennett, 
and  we  rather  prefer  the  latter  of  the  two,  as  she  is  well 
marked  all  over.  Third  (Wheadon)  is  also  a  large  and  well- 
marked  bird.  The  fifth  (FuUarton)  and  sixth  (LadyG-wydyr)  we 
do  not  much  admire.  Pens  681  (Skinner),  683  (Wiggins).  649 
(Newnham  and  Manby),  and  660  (0>myns)  are  all  good  oirds 
and  worthy  of  more  notice. 

The  awards  in  old  Light  Brahma  cocks  are  most  inexplicable. 
The  first  two  (Mead  and  Buckston)  have  the  worst  hocks  we  ever 
saw  on  any  prize  birds,  and  either  third  (Kendrick)  or  fourth 
(Pritchard)  might  rerj  well  have  taken  their  places.  Pens  702 
f Mitchell)  and  704  (ftLorgan)  would  have  done  well  for  third  and 
fourth  positions.  Old  hens  are  a  grand  and  large  class.  The 
first  (Lingwood)  and  second  (Ive)  are  a  grand  pjiir,  with  very 
little  to  choose  between  them.  The  third  (Wood)  is  very  large 
and  fine,  but  rather  short  of  feather.  Fourth  (Stephens)  a  grand 
hen,  but  out  of  condition,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  either 
of  her  neighbours — 768  (Lady  Gwydyr)  or  785  (Mrs.  Holmes) — 
might  not  have  changed  places  with  her  with  advantage.  The 
cup  cockerel  (Statton)  is  beautiful  in  shape  and  colour,  but 
looked  rather  small.  Second  and  fourth  fall  deservedly  to  Mr. 
Lucas,  and  his  unnoticed  pen  is  also  good.  Third  (Haines)  is 
inferior  in  comb,  but  otherwise  very  good.  Sixth  goes  to  the 
same  exhibitor,  but  we  rather  prefer  his  commended  bird. 
Pullets  are  a  strong  class,  and  must  have  been  difficult  to  judge, 
being  in  a  bad  light.  The  cup  bird  (Wood)  is  very  good  in 
shape  and  colour,  but  rather  short  of  feather.  Second  (Breeze) 
and  third  (While)  also  very  good;  in  fact,  there  is  not  very 
much  to  chooee  between  them.  Fourth  (Hall)  and  fifth  (Dowker) 
are  rather  creamy.  798  (Haines)  and  814  (Wood),  unnoticed, 
are  much  above  the  average. 

Spamsk  cocks  are  a  smidl  class,  only  seven  being  entered.  First 
(Jones)  is  a  bird  of  fine  quality  of  face,  very  good  in  lobe  and 
comb ;  second  (Bull)  is  rather  coarse  in  face,  and  we  prefer  the 
third,  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  as  being  finer  in  face  and  of 
better  quality  than  second.  890.  highly  commended  (Fowler  and 
Go.)  is  a  good  bird.  Of  hens,  nrst  (Woods)  is  a  splendid  bird, 
very  fine  in  quality,  fine  large  comb  ;  seconc  (Le  Sueur)  is  also  a 
goda  bird,  possessing  a  face  of  very  nice  texture ;  third  (Thomas) 
IB  a  good  nen.  In  cockerels,  first  and  cup  for  best  cock  or  cockerel 
went  to  Mr.  Le  Sueur  for  a  bird  of  fine  quality ;  the  worst  fault 
we  can  find  is  that  one  lobe  is  considerably  lu^r  than  the  other. 
In  other  respects  he  is  a  good  bird ;  second  (Walker)  is  a  good- 
faced  bird,  although  the  face  appears  rather  small ;  third  (Bull)  a 
very  clean-faced,  good-combed  oird.  Of  pullets,  first  and  cup  for 
best  hen  or  pullet  went  to  Mr.  J.  Woods  for  a  veiy  good  bird,  splen- 
did in  face  and  good  in  comb,  and  of  nice  size.  It  is  (questionable 
if  second  (Walker)  should  have  occupied  any  position  in  the  prize 
list,  as  the  birds  appear  to  possess  male  characteristics.  Third 
(Bull)  is  a  very  pretty  pullet  and  has  a  good  face. 

Polish. — Of  Golden-spangled  cocks,  first  (Partington)  is  a  dark- 
coloured  bird,  and  if  you  catch  him  right  he  looks  well,  but  he  is 
too  black  on  the  breast,  and  his  tail  is  devoid  of  lacing ;  he  has  a 
fairly  good  crest.  Second  (Huish)  is  a  cockerel  and  a  ver^  sprightly 
bird,  good  in  crest,  and  extremely  so  in  colour  and  marking  j  third 
(Sewell)  is  a  cock  of  ^reat  merit,  excepting  that  he  is  not  m  nice 
feather,  a  point  in  which  most  of  the  birds  of  this  variety  are  lack- 
ing, as  almost  all  the  vear-old  birds  are  nothing  like  tlurough  the 
moult  jret.  Mr.  Burreirs  is  a  rich-coloured  bird,  very  well  laced, 
but  he  is  quite  backward  in  crest  yet.  Of  hens,  first  (Tweedale) 
18  a  good  crested  one  and  good  also  in  shape,  but  she  is  not  equally 
good  in  colour;  second  (Boothbpr)  is  a  ^oc^-crested  well-marked 
nen,  good  in  shape  ;  third  (Partington)  is  heavy  in  marking  and 
not  bright  enough  in  ground  colour,  but  she  has  certainly  a  finely 


shaped  crest  Mr.  Scott's  hen  is  a  pretty  one :  Mr.  BunelFg  is  nios 
in  crest  but  deficient  in  colour.  1517  (Tweedale)  is  a  handiome 
hen,  we  like  her  colour  and  marking  much ;  1518  (Silvester)  is 
not  so  good  in  colour  and  marking  as  m  crest,  which  is  very  large ; 
1519  (J^rvis)  is  the  best  pullet  in  the  class  and  will  make  s  veij 
good  hen  no  doubt ;  1528  (Dnsworth)  is  a  bird  which  it  leems 
strange  should  have  escaped  mention.  She  is  a  good  all-roond 
bird. 

In  Silver-spangled  cocks  Mr.  Burrell  is  easily  first  with  the  bird 
which  won  the  cup  at  the  Palace  a  3rear  ago.  The  bird  is  goodia 
all  points,  and  will  take  much  beating,  if  he  had  been  a  month 
forwarder  in  feather  he  would  most  likely  have  had  the  cop  agiin 
this  year.  Second  (Burrell)  is  also  a  bird  of  very  good  geneni 
characteristics :  if  he  were  perfect  in  shape  he  would  be  a  ipleDdid 
fellow,  althougn  his  crest  is  not  equal  to  the  first,  as  it  shows  a  little 
tendency  to  split  in  the  middle,  still  he  is  very  fine  in  front  and  is 
well  marked,  having  a  very  clear  tail.  Third  (Adkins)  is  a  long 
way  behind  in  crest;  1589  (Bloodworth)  and  1540  (Ladv  Dart- 
mouth)  are  both  good,  but  neither  are  up  in  crest  yet  Of  hens 
the  first  (Adkins),  which  wins  the  Polish  cup,  is  a  beantr,  u 
near  perfection  all  round  as  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  «ie  i» 
large  and  compact  in  crest,  and  well  laced  all  over.  She  deterres 
the  cup.  Second  (Adkins)  is  very  good  in  crest,  and  a  wen 
laced  bird  |  third  (Burrell)  is  also  very  good  in  crest,  but  ii  not 
so  perfect  in  marking,  being  a  little  inclined  to  be  mossy ;  1551 
(Silvester)  is  too  dark  and  heavy  in  marking,  but  has  a  large  and 
very  compact  crest ;  1556  (Shepherd),  unnoticed,  is  very  fine  is 
crest  and  a  good  bird,  but  perhaps  a  little  round  in  the  back.  Xr. 
Cannan's  hen  is  ratner  too  dark,  otherwise  good  ;  Mr.  Blood- 
worth's  is  a  verv  good  one  ;  and  so  also  is  Lady  DartmonthV, 
which  is  very  well  marked,  and  has  a  very  large  crest 

Through  the  liberality  of  a  leading  Silver  Poland  fancier,  who 
offers  the  prizes,  this  variety,  for  the  first  time  at  the  Palace,  is 
provided  with  classes  for  cockerels  and  pullets.  In  cockerels  fint 
(Adkins)  is  a  thoroughly  span gled-breas ted  one,  and  is  a  good  bird 
throughout,  exc«^pting  nis  shape  does  not  seem  exactly  the  thing. 
Second  (Burrell)  is  a  mere  chicken  vet,  but  he  will  some  day  be  a 
beauty,  for  he  appears  to  possess  all  the  points  of  excellence  of  the 
first-prize  cock.  He  is  a  very  promising  bi  rd.  Third  (Bloodworth^  is 
a  good-shaped  nicely  crested  bird,  very  lacey  about  the  head,  also 
well  marked  on  the  breast  and  wing ;  1545  ^Adkins)  is  another 
spangled-breasted  bird,  very  good  in  crest  ana  fine  in  shape,  will 
make  a  very  good  adult ;  1548  (Smith)  a  well-marked  bird,  tcit 
good  in  crest.  The  first  pullet  (Smith)  is,  we  think,  the  Oxford 
winner,  a  very  good  bird,  with  large  and  compact  well-marked 
crest ;  a  handsomely  marked  bird.  Second  (Smith)  is  also  a  fine 
pallet,  good  in  crest,  shape,  and  marking ;  third  (Bloodworth)  s 
good  bird  with  nice  crest,  and  good  in  other  points  ;  1562  (Adkins) 
appears  to  be  worthy  of  more  notice  than  she  has  obtained.  She  is 
a  good  bird.  1565  (Burrell),  unnoticed,  rather  youngj  but  very 
promising. 

In  Black  or  Any  other  colour  cocks  first  (Broad)  has  well  earned 
his  position  when  in  other  hands.  He  is  a  good  bird,  but  is  not 
thoroughly  up  in  plumage  yet.  Second  (Beldon)  is  a  veir  good 
Buff  Poland,  or  Padue  Chamois,  as  the  breed  is  called  in  France; 
very  good  in  crest,  and  in  nice  plumage.  Third  (Unsworth)  is  s 
Black  of  fair  merit,  but  not  quite  through  the  moult  yet  In  hens 
first  (Unsworth)  is  a  good  Black  :  second  (Beldon),  the  mate  to 
the  second-prize  cock,  both  of  Paris  repute,  a  very  handsome  and 
meritorious  bird  :  third  (North)  a  fair  bird,  though  smallish  m 
crest.  What  could  be  the  reason  that  1584  (Unsworth)  was  an- 
noticed  ?  Had  she  been  too  much  trimmed  ?  She  looked  the 
best  Black  hen  in  the  show. 

PIGEONS. 
Who  can  say  anything  new  of  a  Show  which  has  gone  on  in  the 
same  place  for  eleven  years  ?  It  is  no  longer  a  marvel  that  we 
whole  of  the  Palace  at  Sydenham  is  once  a  year  filled  with  Doaltrr 
and  Pigeons,  long  nave  and  broad  transept.  At  first  people  were 
surprised,  now  all  are  used  to  the  poultry  carnival  and  itt  gwst 
field  days.  All.  then,  this  eleventh  year  is  much  the  »»«."  °° 
former  years— long  practice  has  uiade  perfect ;  alteration  in  tw 
sense  of  improvement  is  hardly  possible  as  to  management  ii^ 

Slace  is  the  same,  the  chrysanthemums  similar,  and  quietly  in  toeir 
oral  beauty  reminding  us  that  Christmas  is  coming.  On*  wing 
is  painfully  the  same,  the  Palaoe  is  as  draughty  as  erer.  A3W 
the  devotees  of  the  poultry  and  Pigeon  world,  all  look  mucn  is 
usual.  Time  deals  gently  with  poultry  judges  and  fe?o®^  ' 
think  the  young  men  are  mopt  altered ;  I  spy  grey  haus  m  idb 
whiskers,  but  the  old  well-known  poultry  heroes  are  as  |»«*Jv/ 
made  my  first  visit  on  Monday  quite  conscious  that  prue  earn* 
cannot  possibly  be  up,  and  that  judging  must  be  gomg  on-a 
could  not  be  otherwise,  and  the  Show  is  so  large  thst  the  tost  »J 
there  must  be  for  some  hours  chairs  blocking  the  wayana"*P'"J 
separate ;  judges  frightfully  grave,  and  no  Uttle  pn«led  howw 
decide  between  rival  beauties.  A  distinguished  and  facUe  wmw 
has  lately  told  us  that  to  see  Paris  properly  is  not  to  '^jjr  iJJ 
plan,  but  carelessly  to  walk  about  and  see  and  enjoy.  Anis 
do  for  a  first  visit  to  this  great  Show.  Go  anywhere  J""^  " 
happens,  see  feathered  beauty  In  various  forms  as  it  comes  d« 
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the  eje.  This  I  do  to-day,  but  to-morrow  it  will  be  catalogue  in 
hand,  and  pen  after  pen  of  birds  in  rotation  examined.  As  to  the 
Pij^eons  there  are  fewer  than  last  year,  but  the  quality  has  im- 
piOTed  as  a  whole.  There  is,  however,  one  great  miss — ^we  no 
loBger  see  the  large  and  handsome  pens  under  the  dome,  each  con- 
taming  six  pairs  of  different  rarieties  of  Pigeons.  These  were 
most  attractive— quite  the  feature  of  the  Show,  and  non-fanciers 
gpent  more  time  in  front  of  them  than  in  front  of  any  other  birds. 
Why  are  they  gone  ?  In  their  place  a  class,  a  small  one.  for  the 
beat  pair  of  any  variety  bred  in  1879.  This  is  a  sad  falling-off, 
and  a  blotting-out  of  one  chief  beauty  of  the  Show.  I  notice  that 
the  practical  turn  of  Englishmen  is  shown  in  the  sp'eat  number  of 
homing  birds  exhibited,  birds  of  utUity  ^  and  also^  X  fear,  the  pinch 
upon  many  owing  to  the  depression  in  trade  is  shown  in  the 
immense  selling  classes  occupying  three  pages  of  this  catalogue. 
8nch  is  a  general  outline  of  this  beautiful  Show  as  to  Pigeons  as 
eeen  by  me  on  Monday. 

Tnesday,  November  18th,  a  brilliant  mild  morning,  and  I  am 
again  in  the  Palace.  First  come  the  Pouters j  and  first  among  them 
the  Black  Pieds,  which  seem  to  be  improving  as  to  slendemess ; 
lar|^  and  stout  they  have  long  been,  but  now  slendemess  is  added. 
Thia  propeity  was  to  be  noticed  particularly  in  the  second-prize 
cock  (Bullen).  A  hen  (Hairsine)  won  the  cup,  a  very  large  bird 
and  good  in  colour,  while  third>prize  (Holmes)  had  a  pretty  rose 
wing.  The  Red  and  Yellow  Pieds  one  is  always  afraid  to  come 
to,  as  their  oolour  is  usually  so  unsatisfactory,  but  less  so  this 
year,  as  the  first  Yellow  (Dye)  proved.  The  third  Red  (Tenney) 
had  colour  and  size.  The  graceful  Whites  came  next,  which  have 
achieyed  of  late  larger  crops.  In  the  cock  class  first-prize  (Fulton) 
waa  far  ahead.  The  same  owner  took  the  cup  for  White  hens,  a 
smallish  but  graceful  bird  with  admirable  well-covered  limbs. 
As  to  the  young  Pouters,  the^  showed  by  the  want  of  size  in  many 
of  them  the  very  bad  season  it  has  been  for  breeding.  The  cup 
eock  (Holmes)  an  exception.  Yellows  appear  to  be  on  the  increase. 
That  Yellow  hen  (Fulton)  a  gem,  but  too  gay  in  crop.  The  Pigmy 
Fonters  seem  to  be  becoming  more  popular,  though  some  very 
queer-coloured  birds  appeared  among  tnem.  A  most  noticeable 
bird  was  present,  but  not  for  competition ;  it  was  a  black-pied 
bird  of  exactly  the  correct  standard  colours.  This  was  bred  and  is 
owned  by  Capt.  Norman  Hill,  who  has  been  twelveyears  achieving 
thia  wonderful  feat— a  success  equal  to  Sir  John  ^bright  in  pro- 
ducing the  Bantams  called  after  his  name.  This  bird  was  the 
wonder  of  the  Show. 

The  Carriers  were  remarkably  good,  and  the  Duns  perhaps 
unequalled.  The  cup  birds  (Fulton,  Haynard,  Dye,  Stephens, 
Jones,  and  Eempton)  were  excellent  in  their  various  properties, 
bnt  perhaps  slendemess  of  neck  prevailed  unusually,  giving  won- 
derful grace. 

Ihngooni  more  numerous  than  ever,  and  beautiful  in  colour 
and  form.  The  Yellows  now  show  no  slate  colour  in  the  tail, 
would  that  the  Red  did  not.  Mr.  Bishop  is  still  pre-eminent  in 
brown-barred  Silvers.  The  old-fashioned  grizzled  Dragoon  has 
leappeared :  iodeed  in  all  classes  these  birds  showed  well. 

Almond  Tumblers  still  deficient  in  colour,  and  chiefly  head-and- 
beak  birds.  Mr.  J.  Baker  showed  a  most  exquisite  Kite,  quite 
what  a  Short-faced  Tumbler  should  be.  Barbs  were  considered 
among  the  b«t  class  of  Pigeons  shown.  The  best  (Walker  and 
Baker),  had  the  round  head,  and  yet  the  long  body  so  much 
needed  in  this  variety.  Jacobins  good  in  colour  and  in  points,  but 
very  large,  except  the  Blacks,  the  cup  Black  (Heritage)  being, 
perhaps,  the  best  Jack  shown.  The  white  class,  a  fairly  large 
one,  was  a  verr  good  one ;  while  an  *' Any  other  colour*^'  class 
hrought  Blues,  Mottleo,  Duns,  and  Strawberries  before  one's  eves 
— ^rather  peculiar  colours.  Mr.  TJre  sent  a  true  Scotch  Fantail  of 
the  olden  type,  but  English  fanciers  win  with  birds  compounded 
of  Scotch  and  English.  Cup  Saddleback  (Taylor^,  very  good,  and 
<ioloured  Fans  improving.  Nuns  few  and  all  Black  except  one, 
which  was  a  Yellow.  Trumjieters  never  better,  particularly  those 
of  that  persevering  and  truly  patient  fancier  Mi.  Hutchinson. 
English  Owls  a  strong  class.  These  birds,  once  threatened  with 
extinction,  increase  much  in  favour.  Threatened  people  sometimes 
do.  Few  Foreign  (holsj  but  an  exquisite  Blue  (Dr.  Bowes)  took 
the  cup.  Turbtts  were  most  numerous.  Sea-Swallows  or  Terns, 
very  dainty  birds  of  feather,  had  a  good  class ;  while  the  Magpies 
were  most  numerous  and  good.  Archangels  few.  Runts  fewer  but 
of  immense  size.  A  fair  lot  of  good  Flying  Tumblers,  The  great 
number  of  Antv>erps  (Homers),  and  vast  Belling  classes  I  have 
already  noticed. 

Such  was  this  beautiful  Show.  People  are  always  apt  to  scorn 
what  they  do  not  understand,  but  once  learn  to  understand  the 

Sroperties  of  fancy  Pigeons,  then  you  will  see  great  beauty  in  the 
liferent  varieties.  They  are  very  fascinating  both  as  a  study 
and  a  hobby,  and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  a  large  and  in- 
creasing number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  devotedly  fond  of 
them,  and  find  great  pleasure  in  their  culture. — ^Wiltsh  irb  Rbgtob. 

VARIETIES. 

The  Derby  Poultry,  Pigpon,  Rabbit,  and  Cage  Bird  Show 
took  place  on  the  8th  and  10th  inst.  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Derby. 


The  Exhibition,  which  comprised  nearly  a  thousand  entries,  was  the 
most  successful  one  yet  held.  There  were  several  features 
worthy  of  note  in  the  fowls  (especially  the  Game  classes),  Pigeons 
(the  first  Blue  Pouter,  and  first  and  second  Carriers)  and  local 
Rabbit  classes  ;  but  there  was  likewise  another  feature  unworthy 
of  note,  that  of  some  cinnamon  Canaries,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Nottingham,  which  were  disqualified  for  being  painted. 

A  CORRBSPONDBKT  writes  to  US  as  follows  on  the  Clonmel 

Root  Show — ^  The  Agricultural  Society  of  Clonmel  and  vicinity 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fine  exhibition  of  roots,  groin,  d^c, 
which  was  held  on  the  12th  inst.  under  their  auspices.  Some 
splendid  roots  were  shown  that  would  do  credit  to  any  soil  or 
situation  any  year ;  notably  b^  Mr.  Cheanley,  Saltcitbridge,  who 
obtained  three  first  prizes,  using  farmyard  manure  and  Lawe's 
superphosphate.  Probably  larger  specimens  in  a  collection,  for 
which  a  special  prize  was  recommended,  were  those  shown  by  Mr. 
George  Lane  for  Col.  Yilliers  Stuart,  Castletown.  It  would  take 
some  of  the  best  localities  in  England  to  produce  Suttons'  Long 
Red  mangolds  84  lbs.  each  and  finer  parsnips  (Hollowcrown  and 
Stone^,  while  beans  9  feet  high  are  something  to  see.  Little  less 
notable  were  the  root  exhibits  of  the  energetic  President  Lord 
Lismore,  and  Lord  Bessborough's,  Piltdown  ;  -while  the  first  prize 
for  a  farm  collection,  as  in  former  years,  went  to  Robert  Cooke,  D.L., 
Eettman  Castle,  Felhard.  Sir  John  B.  Gough  won  three  first 
prizes  in  the  grain  department.  Perhaps  of  even  greater  Ihterest 
to  the  farmer  representatives  present  were  Lord  Liemore's  potato 
collection  of  seventeen  of  the  best  varieties  grown,  including 
Suttons'  Magnum  Bonum  and  the,  now  deservedly  noticed  in  Ire- 
land, Scotch  Champion,  both  almost  wholly  free  nx)m  disease." 

The  Frksch  Beetroot  Crop.— -The  production  of  sugar 

in  France  from  1st  September  to  81st  October,  1879,  according  to 
official  statement,  was  only  85,000  tons,  as  compared  with  138,000 
tons  in  1878, 182,000  tons  m  1877,  and  84,000  t4>ns  in  1876. 

The  American  maize  crop  of  1879  is  said  to  be  immense. 

The  area  devoted  to  this  grain  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  is  28,000,000 
acres,  which,  on  an  estima^  yield  of  40  bushels  per  acre,  will 
produce  920,000,000  bushels. 

MODERN  BEE  MANAGEMENT.— No.  13. 
CONTROLLING  SWARMING. 

Iir  my  last  paper  I  stated  that  the  bee-keeper  whose  main 
object  is  honey  has  to  choose  between  the  non-swarming  system 
and  that  of  limited  increase.  The  former  was  considered,  as  the 
result  of  my  own  experience,  to  be  in  a  strict  sense  practically 
impossible.  I  shall  now  briefly  indicate  how  the  latter  system 
may  be  carried  out.  By  ** limited"  increase  let  us  understand 
that  stocks  are  not  to  be  multiplied  to  anything  like  the  extent 
of  200  or  800  per  cent.,  as  where  natural  swarminff  is  practised 
without  limit,  but  that  no  further  increase  than  m>m  20  to  80 
per  cent,  is  to  be  allowed.  Such  an  increase  is  desirable  even 
when  one  has  already  reached  the  maximum  number  of  stocks  he 
intends  to  keep ;  for,  owing  to  such  casualties  as  poor  honey 
seasons,  loss  of  queens  in  winter,  or  spring  dwindlmg,  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  such  an  increase  will  be  entirely  absorbed 
before  another  honey  season  comes  round. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  every  stock  in  the  apiary  should  be  in 
a  position  throughout  the  honey  season  of  adding  its  due  quota 
to  the  harvest,  and  therefore  we  endeavour  to  have  all  multipli- 
cation of  stocks  completed  before  that  season  arrives.  The  strong 
are  called  on  to  help  the  weak  in  combs,  brood,  or  bees  until  au 
are  as  nearly  of  equal  strength  as  possible,  and  generally  the 
methods  in  use  for  preventing  swarms,  as  described  in  my  last 
paper,  are  employed  up  to  the  time  when  supers  are  placed  on  all 
the  hives.  Then,  however,  if  not  before,  we  find  that  we  are 
compelled  to  yield  somewhat  to  Nfiture,  for  swarming  is  a 
natural  impulse,  whatever  be  its  immediate  cause,  and  takes  the 
form  of  a  mania  that  nothing  will  usually  allay  short  of  its  ac- 
complishment. Should  no  swarms  issue  after  all,  so  much  the 
better.  Our  honey  harvest  will  be  certain  if  honey  is  to  be  had, 
and  we  can  afford  to  wait  till  that  is  gathered  before  we  proceed 
to  multiply  our  stocks.  But  it  usually  happens  that  our  best 
stocks  will  insist  on  '*  casting  "  just  when  honey  is  most  abundant. 
Instead,  however,  of  endeavouring  to  thwart  the  instinct,  we 
judge  it  better  to  humour  it.  Our  swarm  issues  and  is  hived  in 
the  usual  manner,  except  that  at  least  two  or  three  combs  of 
brood  are  given  to  it  from  the  parent  hive,  and  empty  combs  or 
sheets  of  K)undation  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  hive.  The  swarm  is 
now  placed  in  its  old  location  to  be  still  further  strengthened  by 
the  returning  bees.  Bj  next  day  it  Will  be  seen  that  the  bees 
have  gone  to  work  with  renewed  vigour  under  the  pleasant 
delusion  that  they  have  had  it  all  their  own  way.  Then  but  not 
sooner  we  replace  the  supers  on  which  they  were  formerly  at  work, 
and  so  heartily  do  such  new  swarms  labour  that  in  a  few  days 
almost  as  much  progr^s  is  found  as  if  they  bad  never  swarmed 
at  all. 

The  parent  stock  must  now  be  attended  to  in  its  new  location. 
It,  too,  has  got  over  the  swarming  mania,  which,  however,  is  apt 
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to  be  renewed  on  the  hstehing-ont  of  the  vonng  queens ;  so,  as 
pierention  is  better  than  cnie,  we  cut  out  all  royal  oelle  but  one, 
or,  better  still,  we  cut  out  all  and  gire  it  a  laying  queen  from  a 
nucleus.  The  likelihood  is  that  we  hare  other  stocks  which  can 
well  spare  a  comb  of  brood  each  to  insert  in  the  place  of  those 
given  to  the  swarm.  If  a  laying  queen  be  at  once  ^yen  this  stock 
will  be  read^  for  supering  in  a  few  days,  but  if  left  to  rear  a  queen 
for  itself  it  is  more  profitable  to  leave  it  nnsupered ;  for,  as  the 
young  bees  daily  emerge  from  their  cradles,  there  is  abundant 
storage  room  in  the  body  of  the  hive  ;  and  as  the  larv»  are  sealed 
over  the  whole  force  of  bees  is  in  a  few  days  at  liberty  to  forage 
in  the  fields.  Such  hives  should  therefore  during  the  next  few 
weeks  be  reserved  for  the  extractor,  and  will  in  good  seasons 
yield  large  returns. 

Should  another  hive  swarm  within  a  day  or  two  it  should  be 
similarly  treated,  except  that  the  remnants  of  the  two  stocks  may 
be  united,  maldng  a  powerful  colony  fit  for  immediate  supering. 

Other  methods  of  controlling  swarming  are  common  amongst 
advanced  bee-keepers,  but  as  they  rather  belong  to  the  system  of 
artificial  swarming  I  do  not  refer  to  them  here.  I  may  only  state 
my  candid  opinion  that  no  system  of  artificial  swarming  yet 
invented  can  be  relied  on  as  a  sure  preventive  of  natural  swarm- 
ing, and  it  is  with  the  latter  we  have  supposed  ourselves  to  be 
dealing  in  this  paper.— William  Raitt. 

WINTER  PASSAGES— CHAFF  COVERS. 

The  necessity  for  winter  passages  was  constantly  referred  to 
at  the  recent  conversazione  of  the  British  Bee-keepers  Association, 
but  as  the  meaning  of  the  expression  may  not  be  perfectl^r  clear 
to  many,  while  many  more  may  not  see  why  these  holes  in  the 
hive  combs  (for  such  are  winter  passages)  should  be  made,  a  few 
woids  on  each  point  may  be  both  useful  and  interesting.  Bees 
during  cold  weatner  concentrate,  many  thrusting  themselves  into 
the  unoccupied  cells  of  the  comb  they  cover,  while  the  rest  huddle 
between  them.  The  more  intense  the  cold  becomes  the  more  they 
crowd  together,  so  as  to  expose  less  surface  to  the  effect  of  the 
surrounding  air.  The  cluster  thus  formed  should  theoretically  be 
globular,  because  the  globe  of  all  forms  has  the  smallest  amount 
of  surface  in  proportion  to  its  mass  ;  bnt  it  will  be  seen  that  if  five 
or  six  seams — i.e.,  layers  of  bees  between  combs,  be  forced  to  con- 
tract because  of  increased  cold,  the  bees,  if  their  combs  have  no 
openings,  cannot  decrease  the  number  of  the  seams  without 
passing  round  the  edges  of  their  wax  tracery.  This  the  cold 
would  prevent  them  m>m  doing,  even  if  their  instinct  would 
lead  them  to  mftke  the  attempt.  Thus  the  globular  form  is  de- 
parted from,  and  its  advantage  lost  at  the  very  time  that  it  is 
most  essential,  while  the  end  seams  containing  fewest  bees  are 
most  exposed ;  besides,  those  most  tried  have  no  opportunity  of 
changing  places  with  more  snugly-positioned  neighbours,  and  as 
a  result  frequently,  in  sharp  snaps  of  cold,  die  in  their  cells.  Ceasing 
to  be  heat-producers,  as  every  living  bee  is,  they  fail  to  afford  any 
protection  to  those  next  to  them,  and  so  frost  weakening  the  colony 
has  already  prepared  the  way  tor  its  more  leadv  conquest  as  the 
cold  spell  continaes ;  bnt  if  small  holes  have  been  cut  into  the 
combs,  the  bees  as  they  draw  nearer  together,  passing  throueh  the 
aperture,  retain  in  some  sort  the  theoretacal  form  of  the  cluster, 
while  the  outside  seams  if  weak  in  numbers  join  the  detach- 
ment next  nearer  the  centre,  making  it  strong  enough  to  defy 
the  cold. 

At  the  opening  of  last  spring  I  saw  many  hives  that  had  all 
bnt  died  out  where  winter  passages  did  not  exist.  The  far  off 
seams  of  b€«s  dead  in  the  cells  too  clearly  pointed  out  the 
necessity  for  these  openings.  Bnt  winter  passages  have  other 
advantages.  Upon  examining  a  defunct  hive  it  is  often  mistakenly 
asserted  that  it  could  not  have  died  of  starvation  since  it  contained 
abundance  of  honey.  The  honey  stored  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
comb  is  kept  oontinoally  at  a  tolerably  high  temperature  by  the 
ascending  warm  air  and  by  the  close  contiguity  of  the  heated 
cluster.  The  lower  edge  of  this  honey  during  severe  cold  is  pro- 
gressively being  consumed  and  utilised  in  heat-production.  When 
the  thermometer  rises  the  bees  bestir  themselves  and  commence 
carrying  honey  from  the  outlying  portions  of  the  hive  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  they  are  occupying ;  but  should  Jack 
Frost  make  a  lengthened  sojourn  this  carrying  of  supplies  to  the 
centre  is  prevent^,  and  when  the  store  lying  over  the  cluster  is 
gone  the  bees  must  starve,  however  much  honey  unreachable 
combs  may  contain.  But  if  winter  passages  have  been  cut  a  bodily 
progress  of  the  cluster  is  possible,  and  is  actually  made  from  the 
emptied  larders  towards  others  that  instinctive  industry  has  filled, 
and  so  not  until  all  store  is  gone  is  starvation  likely  to  occur.  These 
winter  passages — holes  the  size  of  the  end  of  the  finger — should  be 
made  with  a  penknife  or  gouge  late  in  the  year  or  they  are  likely 
to  be  built  up  again  unless,  indeed,  the  precaution  is  taken  of  in- 
serting a  curled  shaving  having  an  orifice  of  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  position  for  these  openings  most  to  be 
recommended  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  comb  from 
the  lower  edge  of  it,  and  rather  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  hive 
than  the  back.  There  made  they  will  never  stand  out  of  the  way 
of  the  duster  in  winter  quart«rB.~F.  Ohbshirb. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

NITRATB  OF  Soda  (J.  M.).—Tt  is  both  a  food  and  a  stimalant  A  food,  ia- 
asmnch  as  it  snpplies  two  ingredients— nitrogen  and  soda ;  and  a  stinraiMit 
so  far  as  tt  caiues  plants  to  extract  the  other  cMeutial  elements  froa  tbe 
■oil  reqnind  for  the  production  of  vegetation.  If  theee  other  elementi  $a» 
abteat^ttiat  is  to  ny,  if  no  yaid  or  town  mannre,  or  guano,  have  been  iwd 
for  some  yean,  there  is  no  doubt  that  niti«te  of  soda  is  calcalated  to  reduce 
the  land  to  a  still  lower  state.  It  is  in  cousequenoe  of  this  that  we  reeom- 
mend  to  t>ie  farmer  tbe  use  of  the  phosphates  in  connection  with  it.  Uodo- 
ordinary  fanning,  however,  the  land  usually  receives  a  dressing  of  dnac 
once  in  the  four  yean,  besides  the  ai^llcations  and  droMlngs  fbr  root 
coltnre,  Ac,  and  also  the  manare  left  on  the  land  by  feeding  off  roots  vltli 
hi^  and  oilier  food ;  but  all  the  experiments  by  Mr.  lAwes  and  othsn  tium 
that  the  land  mast  be  in  a  very  high  state,  and  that  it  must  contain  in  its 
composition  potash,  lime,  &c.,  and  the  soil  itself  must  be  holding  and  of  a 
good  aspect  for  nitrate  of  soda  to  answer  a  fairly  good  pnrpose  when  applied 
alontf.  Under  any  circumstances  it  acts  better  and  saAsr  when  applied  in  the 
spring  and  snmmer  in  dry  weather,  and  in  combination  with  the  phosphates 
in  some  form  or  other,  such  as  mineral  or  bone  superphospbate,  oc  guano 
containing  the  usual  solable  phosphates. 

Matinq  PoULTliT  (Brahma).— Yoa  propound  a  vexed  question,  and  one 
that  has  never  been  authontatively  answered.  As  Sir  Roger  de  Goverley 
said, "  Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question."  The  tonner  belief 
was,  you  coald  not  trust  to  any  eggs  from  a  pullet  under  the  circmnstaaces 
till  she  had  laid  out  and  become  broody.  It  is  now  believed  !f  ihe  is 
removed  and  put  with  the  cock  from  which  it  is  desired  to  breed,  the  «gK& 
may  be  depended  upon  after  a  fortnight.  From  experienoe  we  hold  vltb 
the  latter  opinion. 

Fowls  Dtino  (J/r.  Oi^-Yonr  birds  appear  to  be  suoenmbing  to  a 
virulent  attack  of  roup.  Yon  had  better  keep  them  under  shelter,  and  give 
daily  one  grain  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  each  bird,  mixed  in  oatmeal  madied 
with  ale,  giving  also  plenty  of  green  food.  Any  offeusire  discharge  from 
the  nostrUs,  should  be  washed  off  frequently  with  tepid  water. 

Colour  op  Anoalusiaitb  (7*.  5.).— The  face  of  an  Andalusian  fowl 
should  be  red.  tbe  oarlobe  white.  The  plumage  generally  is  bhie,  as  job 
suppose,  but  the  hackles  and  back  of  the  oock  should  be  of  a  glosqr  <hrk 
steel  colour. 

Foul  Brood  ik  Covb  (J.  K.  />.).— It  would  be  more  oonvesient  for  an 
examination  if  three  or  four  suspected  oells  were  sent  in  a  small  box  Instead 
of  a  large  piece  of  comb  in  paper,  as  (he  lacier  ia  nearly  oertain  aa  in  this 
case  to  get  crushed.  We  are  sorry  to  iuform  you  that  the  comb  is  very 
badly  diseased,  but  since  we  do  not  know  tbe  nature  of  the  hive  from  vhjeb 
it  came  it  is  difficult  to  advise,  but  in  any  case  at  this  late  date  doing  muck 
is  impossible.  We  greatly  dislike  suggesting  tbe  destmctlon  of  bees,  but  this 
seems  in  your  case  desirable  for  the  beneflt  of  the  othen  which,  if  tb^  snr- 
vire  till  early  spring,  will  probably  rob  tbem,  planting  foul  brood  in  some  of 
your  best  hives.  The  comb  should  be  carefully  burned  and  the  hive  dis- 
infected if  a  bar-frame ;  if  a  skep.  It  should  share  fate  with  the  oomba.  Anj 
con  tamed  honey  can  be  used  after  boiling  as  bee  food  or  otherwise  dispoaed 
of,  a':  It  will  be  then  innocuous.  This  stock  may  afaeady  have  infected  some 
othen  of  your  apiary,  so  that  we  should  strongly  reoommend  that  no  food 
be  firiven  in  the  spring  to  which  lallcylic  acid  has  not  been  added. 

ABTSSDfiAN  LOYB  Butns  {A.  H.^.'-TtM  birds  aM  imported  into  this 
country  with  their  wings  cropped.  Do  not  let  them  be  at  large  hi  a  room 
until  they  have  moulted-out  their  flight  fMithera  and  obtain  wings  fit  to  fly 
with.  Keep  them  in  a  cage  until  then.  They  belong  to  tbe  order  of  dimbcn. 
and  use  their  beaks  and  feet  pretty  fredy.  We  have  known  them  to  meet 
with  death  with  only  a  slight  fall.  We  give  our  birds  white  millet  wed, 
and  treat  them  to  a  small  piece  of  chewed  bread  and  butter  at  breakfast 
time,  of  which  they  freely  partake,  being  apparantiy  free  eaters.  The  dead 
bird  you  have  sent  has  not  had  a  safflclflnoy  of  proper  food. 
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REMARKS. 
13th.— Beautifully  bright  clear  day,  cold  wind ;  clear  starlight  evwJiv. 
ISth.— Fine,  bright,  odd  doj,  windy ;  olear  night.  ,.  . . 

14th.— Thick  white  frost  in  early  morning  ;  cold  bright  day ;  clear  rtanighC 

night. 
15th.— White  frost  in  morning ;  bright  cold  day  ;  slight  fog  In  erenfiur. 
ICth.—Qenemlly  overcast,  cold  dull  day,  not  a  glimpae  of  smisbine ;  sUi^iitiy 

wanner  in  evening. 
17tfa.— Damp  dull  day,  much  warmer ;  bright  starlight  evening  after  8  PJL 
18th.— Very  olear,  fine^  spring-like  day  ;  hot  sun.  . 

Four  days  aharp  frosty  18th  to  16th,  and  warm  days  both  before  soo 
after.  No  rain  except  a  UtUe  dampish  drizsle  after  midnight  on  18ui.— 
O.  J.  Stxohs. 

GOVBNT  OAEDBN  KABltHT.— NOTSHBEB  19. 
Thebe  is  scarcely  any  change  to  note  this  week ;  larse  supplies  of  fo^ 
Apples  reaching  us,  the  bulk  from  Canada.    Prices  remahi  wttbost  alten- 
tion.    Kent  Cobs  in  demand. 


KoTnaber  S7, 1879.  ] 
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From  obsenrations  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  yean,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  iQ^; 

and  its 

nigbt 

tempexatore  34.3°. 

FRUrr  FARMING. 

^PjS^xS^y)  INCE  agriculture  has  unfortunately  become 
/i^/^SfVr    such  an  unprofitable  pursuit  the  minds  of 

men  have  been  tumea  to  a  greater  degree 
than  usual  to  the  subject  of  fruit-culture  as  a 
commercial  enterprise.  It  must  be  admitted 
^^  that  the  general  barrenness  of  orchards  during 
the  past  three  or  four  years  is  not  encouraging, 
yet  there  is  no  more  valid  reason  for  a  cessation 
in  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  than  there  is  for 
restricting  the  cultivation  of  Turnips,  Potatoes,  and 
Wheat.  That  the  fruit  supply  of  this  country  is 
totally  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  population  is 
an  admitted  fact — a  fact,  too,  that  is  being  recognised  in  a 
wactical  manner,  seeing  that  an  increase  in  the  orchards  of 
vkiB  country  is  officially  recorded  of  nearly  6000  acres  during 
the  last  twelve  months.  Indeed  it  has  only  to  be  stated 
that  £2,000,000  per  annum  is  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
hardy  fruit  from  America  and  the  continent  oi  Europe  to 
convince  all  who  consider  the  subject  fairly  what  room 
there  is  for  the  expansion  of  the  trade  in  home-grown 
produce. 

Corn-Knowing  is  decreasing  in  England,  and  the  area  of 
pasture  land  is  increasing.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
change  is  found  to  be  profitable  to  cultivators,  and  this 
being  so  the  land  under  pasture  must  be  enhanced  in  value  ; 
but  its  value  might  be  still  further  in<^eased  if  fruit  trees 
were  judiciously  planted  in  suitable  positions.  A  reasonable 
number  of  standard  Apple  trees  planted  in  grazing  pastures 
would  not  materially  injure  the  herbf^e ;  but  they  would 
in  a  few  years,  taking  one  season  with  another,  pay  the 
xent  of  a  holding,  and  the  pasturage  would  remain  as 
profit  But  tenants  cannot  be  expected  to  invest  in  fruit 
culture  on  a  large  scale  unless  they  hold  the  land  on  very 
long  leases;  for  as  soon  as  the  trees  fairlv  commenced 
bearing  the  increased  value  of  the  land  would  be  manifest, 
and  the  rental  would  increase  as  a  matter  of  course.  For 
that  reason  yearly  tenants  will  not  plant  fruit  trees  as  a 
commercial  speculation.  But  why  do  not  landowners  plant 
ihem  ?  No  investment  in  improving  their  landed  property 
would  pay  them  better.  Instances  of  this  system  of 
increasing  the  value  of  land  were  recorded  more  than  two 
centuries  ago.  In  a  "  Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees,"  published 
about  1653.  the  author,  Ralph  Austen,  gives  the  following 
evidence  oi  ^e  increase  in  the  value  of  landed  property  by 
the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  and  quotes  from  a  still  older 
work  in  support  of  his  statements.  Alluding  to  the  orchards 
of  Heref  orashire,  Worcestershire,  and  Kent  the  old  author 
observes,  "The  common  prejudice  against  fruit  trees  in 
fields  is  that  they  spoyle  the  grasse,  but  land  not  being 
worth  more  than  10^.  tolSe.Ad,  per  acre  for  grasse,  bv  the 
planting  of  firuit  trees  upon  it,  was  afterwards  worth  dOs.  to 
40«.  or  even  hOs,  per  acre,  and  the  fruits  upon  the  trees  may 
yield  some  £3  to  £5,  or  some  to  £6  to  £8  per  acre."  lliat 
statement  does  not  bear  anv  suspicion  of  exaggeration,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  sober  ludgment^ 
and  the  facts  aj;^ear  to  have  been  asoBrtaiaad  wita  care. 
It  is  intereetmg  to  note  the  evidenee  ihw  adduced  as  tp 
ISO,  srir-Toik  xxxnL»  nm  smm. 


the  value  of  fruit  trees  in  the  olden  time  ;  but  what  is  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  same  relative  value  of  land 
under  fruit  and  under  ordinary  agricultural  tillage  is  as 
appareut'in  1879  as  it  was  in  1653.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  much  land  in  Kent  mainly  devoted  to  fruit  culture  is 
held  at  a  rental  of  £6  per  acre  and  upwards — land  that  is 
certainly  not  superior  in  staple  and  fertility  to  thousands  of 
acres  that  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  in  other  localities, 
and  let  at  from  30f .  to  £2  an  acre  :  and  there  is  much  land 
in  England  occupied  with  fruit  trees  in  bearing  that  is 
readily  let  at  more  than  double  the  price  above  quoted.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Kent  is  the  only  county  in 
England  in  which  fruit  can  be  grown  of  high  quality  and  in 
a  profitable  manner.  I  have  seen  crops  of  Apples  on  good 
soil  in  the  midland  counties  fully  equal  to  those  in  Kentish 
orchards ;  indeed  there  is  scarcely  an  agricultural  district  in 
England  where  good  farm  crops  are  grown  that  will  not 
grow  excellent  crop  of  Apples,  Plums,  and  the  various 
small  fruits  for  which  there  is  always  such  a  great  demimd 
in  all  cities  and  populous  urban  districts.  There  is  no  fear 
of  the  markets  being  overstocked  with  fruit,  for  not  oaly 
is  the  population  or  the  kingdom  rapidly  increasing,  and 
especially  in  towns,  but  the  importance  of  fruit,  not  as  a 
luxury  merely,  but  as  a  wholesome  article  of  food,  is  being^ 
increasingly  recognised.  The  planting  of  a  reasonable 
number  <S  standard  Apple  trees  on  pasture  lands  in  various 
districts  would  alike  benefit  the  landlords,  tenants,  and  the 
great  body  of  consumers  who  are  longing  for  the  fruit  that 
they  cannot  obtain.  This  mode  of  fruit-fanning  does  not 
demand  a  great  outlay  in  the  first  instance,  as  trees  can  be 
purchased  at  Is.  Qd,  each  and  less,  and  if  well  pUmted  in  sood 
soil,  made  secure  against  the  wind  by  stakmg  them  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  against  sheep  by  loosely  enveloping  their 
stems  with  fine-meshed  galvanised  wire  netting,  they  need 
no  further  care. 

But  there  is  other  land  in  hundreds  of  parishes  that  is  of 
no  real  value  in  its  present  condition  whicn,  if  placed  under 
fruit  culture,  would  unquestionably  be  turned  to  highly 
profitable  account,  and  that  is  wood  land.  In  qwnerous 
places  a  portion  of  land  now  occupied  with  forest  trees  of 
little  or  no  value,  and  scrubby  undergrowth  equally  napco- 
fitable,  could  well  be  spared  for  fruit  culture  without  either 
interfering  with  the  preservation  of  game  or  marring^  the 
appearanee  of  noblemen's  or  gentlemen's  estates.  'There 
are  many  copses  that  might  be  grubbed  up  with  great 
advantage,  and  points  and  angles  taken  off  plantations,  not 
only  without  loss,  but  with  certain  gain  ;  and  the  appearance 
of  an  estate  would  be  improved  rather  than  othenfisa  by 
the  change  suggested. 

In  forming  orchards  contiguous  to  plantations  it  isesMKitia] 
that  effective  measures  betaken  to  exclude  rabbits,  and  libis 
can  only  be  done  by  fencing  the  orchards  with  strong  galvan- 
ised wire  netting  sufficiently  siyall  in  the  mesh  to  prevent 
the  smallest  rabbit  passing  throng  ,*  ani}  the  netting  jfoet 
also  be  so  fixed  that  the  older  apimals  cannot  pass  under. 
I  have  )iad  the  best  evidence  Hbl^i  it  payjs  well  to  place  such 
netting  round  plantations  of  ypmng  (j^rcV  axxd  other  forest 
trees,  and  it  w<MUd  Qiurneationabiy  pay  equally  well  if)  place 
it  ronnd  frait  tnes.    The  be§t  d  afli  ^Mwee  of  putting  down 
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netting  that  I  am  acquainted  with  to  exclude  rabbits  is  to  bend 
6  inches  of  the  bottom  at  a  right  angle,  and  lay  this  flat  about 
2  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  facing  the  side  from 
which  the  animals  make  their  attacks.  Sinking  it  6  inches  in 
the  ground  without  bending  is  of  little  use  where  rabbits  are 
numerous.  Thej.  usually  commence  scratchtDg  about  2  inches 
from  the  object,  and  if  the  soil  is  light  they  will  go  down  a 
foot  rather  than  be  defeated  in  their  object  in  getting  below 
the  barrier ;  but  when  they  find  a  layer  of  wire  laid  flat  just 
beneath  the  surface  they  soon  desist  from  their  attacks.  This 
is  the  practice  adopted  on  an  estate  where  miles  of  wire  have 
been  employed  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  surrounding 
young  plantations,  and  by  no  other  plan  could  the  animals  be 
ezdaded  from  the  parts  enclosed. 

The  cost  of  clearing  woodland  and  preparing  the  land  for 
fruit  culture  is  no  doubt  often  rather  costly  ;  yet  if  the  work 
is  well  done  the  capital  is  soundly  invested.  It  is  only  when 
the  work  is  half  done  that  theie  is  any  danger  of  it  proving 
unprofitable.  An  instance  of  converting  nnremunerative  wood- 
land into  a  profitable  fruit  plantation  has  recently  come  under 
my  notice  on  the  estate  of  Boger  Leigh,  Esq.,  near  Maidstone, 
and  as  the  work  has  been  done  under  the  superintendence  of 
one  of  the  best  growers  of  hardy  fruit  in  the  kingdom,  Mr. 
Haycock — ^who  is  well  known  as  the  chief  prizewinner  in  the 
classes  for  Apples  and  Pears  at  all  the  important  exhibitions  at 
which  he  competes — ^it  may  be  usefully  referred  to.  This 
orchard  is  25  acres  in  extent,  a  slice  taken  from  a  wood  which 
has  probably  not  yielded  the  owner  a  pound  since  it  has  been 
in  his  possession,  for  unlike  other  portions  of  the  extensive 
woodland  of  the  estate  it  has  not  grown  Spanish  Chestnut  for 
Hop  poles,  which  is  a  profitable  mode  of  arboriculture  there  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  like  much  other  land  in  the  same  and 
other  couhties  tile  timber  and  undergrowth  were  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  quite  nnremunerative.  The  land,  however, 
now  reclaimed,  civilis^,  and  cultivated  wHl  be  of  real  value  to 
the  owner,  will  be  locally  advantageous  in  ailording  employ- 
ment to  the  labourers  of  the  district,  and  will  contribute  its 
quota  towards  supplying  the  dwellers  in  towns  with  health- 
promoting  wholesome  f (x>d.  The  portion  of  land  taken  from 
the  wood  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  whole  extent 
of  woods — a  small  speck  but  a  bright  one  in  the  landscape 
of  the  district.  If  such  action  were  generally  taken  on  large 
estates  many  a  dull  hillside  might  be  rendered  cheerful,  and 
many  acres  of  barren  land  made  fruitful. 

Than  Kentish  fruit-growers  none  know  better  how  important 
and  lucrative  it  is  to  prepare  the  land  well  for  plantmg  the 
trees.  Not  only  do  they  find  it  true  economy  to  expend  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  labour,  but  they  also  invest  liberally  in 
manure,  so  as  to  insure  what  is  termed  a  "  good  start "  for  the 
trees — a  matter  deemed,  and  we  may  be  sure  not  without  good 
reason,  of  great  moment.  Further,  the  generous  preparation 
of  the  land  enables  other  crops  both  of  bush  fruits  and  roots 
being  grown  between  the  rows  of  the  orchard  trees,  and 
these  bottom  crops  alone  give  an  excellent  return  on  the  outlay 
expended  until  the  trees  arrive  at  a  fruit-bearing  state.  Even 
then  undercropping  is  not  always,  perhaps  not  commonly,  dis- 
pensed with,  for  it  is  certain  that  if  the  land  is  well  tilled  and 
manured  crops  of  considerable  value  can  be  grown  in  fruit 
orchards  when  the  trees  are  not  unduly  crowded  and  have  tall 
stems  or  trunks.  During  last  spring  I  had  the  pleasure,  in  the 
company  of  Mr.  Barron  of  Chiswick,  of  iuspecting  a  large  fruit 
orchard  which  was  well  manured  and  tilled,  which  was  occu- 
pied with  Cabbages,  earlier  and  better  than  any  I  had  seen  at 
the  same  date  in  open  gardens.  There  were  some  acres  of  these 
Cabbages,  and  the  crop  must  have  realised  a  considerable  sum, 
as  owing  to  the  severe  and  protracted  winter  the  crops  im  open 
fields  and  gardens  were  greatly  injured,  and  in  many  cases 
destroyed.  On  inspecting  the  fine  full  crop  referred  to  Mr. 
Barron  remarked  that  without  seeing  it  numbers  of  people 
would  never  believe  that  such  a  result  could  be  achieved  under 
the  circumstances.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  under  the  trees  of 
orchards  in  the  Thames  valley  hundreds  of  pounds  worth 
of  flowers  are  grown  annually  for  cutting  for  the  London 
markets— such  as  Violets,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Poet's  Narcis- 
suses, Moss  Boses,  &c. ;  so  that  in  hardy  fruit  culture,  where  the 
land  is  tilled,  even  if  the  fruit  crop  fails  the  undercrop  is  of 
value  ;  and  if  fruit  trees  are  grown  on  pastures  there  is  still 
the  grazing  to  afEord  a  return.  The  risk,  therefore,  of  loss  in 
planting  in  suitable  soil  and  positions  well-chosen  fruit  trees 
is  practically  nil,  while  the  gain  over  an  average  of  seasons 
may  be  Telied|on  as  much  greater  than  can  be  realised  by 
ordinary  farm^^cropping.    There  is  consequently  every  induce- 


ment for  landlords  to  plant  fruit  trees  on  certain  portions  of 
their  estates  by  way  of  increasing  the  value  <xf  tiieir  property, 
improving  the  position  of  their  toiants,  and  conferring  advan' 
tages  on  Uie  general  community. 

On  Mr.  Leigh's  estate  the  wood  and  undergrowth  referred  to 
was  first  grubbed  up.  The  greater  portion  was  then  thorongbly 
worked  by  the  steam  cultivator,  and  all  the  smaller  roots 
possible  were  dragged  to  the  surface,  harrowed  out,  collected, 
and  burnt.  London  manure  (street  sweepings  and  tiie  like, 
costing  3#.  or  4#.  per  tonj)  was  then  applied  at  the  rate  of 
50  or  60  tons  per  acre,  and  worked  in,  and  the  trees  planted. 
Standard  Apples  were  planted  in  rows  about  80  feet  apart,  and 
the  same  distance  asunder  in  the  rows.  Down  the  centre,  be- 
tween each  two  rows  of  Apples,  is  a  line  of  Plums  or  Damsons ; 
and  between  the  Plums  and  Apples  are  rows  of  Gooseberries 
and  Currants,  and  in  some  cases  Baspberries.  Dwarf  Apples 
and  Plums  were  planted  in  the  rows  between  the  standards, 
and  in  the  spaces  between  the  rows  of  trees  and  bosh  froits 
Potatoes,  and  in  some  portions  Mangold  Wurtzels  were  grown. 
Owing  to  the  excellent  preparation  of  the  land,  a  free  ydlow 
loam,  the  pennanent  trees  have  made  a  capital  start,  and  tite 
crops  between  them  have  been  excellent.  The  small  fmtte 
and  dwarf  Apples  will  commence  bearing  at  once,  and  wiUi 
Potatoes  and  other  crops  will  produce  a  satisfactory  retnm  for 
the  labour  invested.  Shortly  uie  Plums  will  add  grealiy  to  fiie 
profits,  and  will  continue  profitable  until  the  standard  Apple 
trees  approach  their  full  size,  when  the  Plums,  kc^  can  be  &• 
paused  with,  and  the  ground  can  be  seeded  down  or  cropped 
as  desired.  The  ground  will  be  manured  and  well  worked 
yearly,  about  3000  tons  of  manure  being  now  in  heap  for  the 
purpose.  This  liberal  manuring  for  fruit  trees  might  frighten 
many  people,  but  it  does  not  frighten  Mr.  Haycock.  The 
trees  are  in  an  exposed  position,  the  land  being  worked  about 
a  foot  deep,  and  not  in  a  close  garden  in  rich  black  deep  soil, 
and  hence  the  practice  adopted ;  but  further,  it  is  found  profit* 
able  to  purchase  sewage  from  the  adjoining  town,  and  to  apply 
it  to  the  bush  fruits  ;  it  is  poured  to  the  roots  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  is  found  to  be  of  great  benefit 

The  standard  Apple  trees  had  their  shoots  moderately 
shortened  after  planting,  and  will  need  but  little  further  prun- 
ing. The  dwarf  bush  trees  were,  and  will  be,  judiciously  pruned 
in  late  summer  to  insure  the  maturation  of  the  wood,  healthy 
growth  and  early  bearing.  This  miniature  fruit  farm  has  been 
planted  with  the  best  varieties  of  fruits  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Bivers,  Yeitch,  Bunyard,  and  others,  and  the  land  which  for  years 
has  been  practically  worthless  will  shortly  be  the  most  profitable 

Sortion  ox  Mr.  I^igh*s  estate.    Why  cannot  landowners  in  other 
istricts  adopt,  on  a  scale  more  or  less  large,  the  same  means 
of  improving  their  property  ? — J.  Wright. 


ECHEVEBIA  PEACOCKII. 

This  is  frequently  known  as  Echeveria  De  Smetiana.  It  is  a 
much  superior  species  to  E.  secunda  or  secunda  glauca  for  all 
purposes,  especially  bedding  purposes,  and  it  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  hardy  as  the  latter.    The  form  of  the  rosette  is  much 
better;  the  leaves  are  more  erect,  thicker,  pointed,  with  a 
bright  glaucous  sur&ice ;  the  edges  and  tips  reddish ;  when 
well  coloured  the  latter  feature  is  well  mark^     It  grows 
very  rapidly,  and  when  seen  dotted  amongst  the  deep  green 
Veronica  repens  it  produces  a  pleasing  effect    It  can  be  as 
readily  propagated  as  any  species,  provided  it  is  handled  pro- 
perly.   Select  the  smallest  leaves  and  separate  them  from  the 
stem  as  close  as  possible ;  lay  them  in  a  box  or  on  a  shelf  in 
a  moderate  temperature,  and  they  will  soon  first  emit  roots  and 
afterwards  buds,  which  should  be  pricked  off  carefully  and 
thickly  in  poto  and  encouraged,  using  as  soil  loam,  sand,  and 
very  finely  broken  potsherds  in  equal  quantities ;  the  result 
wiil  be  a  fine  bateh  in  a  short  time.    E.  agavoides  is  another 
beautiful  species,  much  resembling,  as  its  specific  name  implies, 
a  miniature  Agave.    The  leaves  are  short,  very  thick  at  the 
base,  abruptly  tapering  to  the  apices,  of  a  sea-green  colour, 
slightly  glaucous,  with  the  edges  and  tips  deep  chocolate  brown ; 
the  rosettes  grow  to  a  good  size,  and  when  5  or  6  inches  across 
are  very  handsome.    This  species  can  also  be  increased  in  the 
same  way  as  the  last,  being  careful  te  select  the  small  and 
young  leaves,  as  the  larger  leaves  do  not  yield  anything  like  so 
high  a  per-centage  of  plante. — ^T. 


Beooniab  fob  Bxtttonholes.— Few  people,  I  think,  kno^ 
the  value  of  Tuberous  Begonia  flowers  for  buttonholes.    This 
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tammee  I  have  cnt  seoves  of  blooms  for  that  purpose.  Mixed 
with  Stephanotis  bloom  or  Tuberoses  they  are  veiy  beautiful. 
For  ladies'  dress  or  as  hair  bouquets,  three  blooms  of  each, 
carefully  ananged  with  a  small  &ond  of  Adiantum  gracil- 
limum  through  the  centre  of  the  bouquet,  and  a  frond  of 
Adiantum  cuneatum  for  the  background,  have  a  veiy  chaste 
appearance.  For  gentlemen's  buttonholes,  one  bloom  with  a 
bud  attached  I  find  the  best  Anyone  will  find  them  far 
pzefexable  to  scarlet  Gteraniums,  as  they  require  no  gunmiing 
and  remain  fresh  the  whole  day.  I  ha?e  found  the  fol- 
lowing yarieties  the  best : — Soeptre,  Gloire  de  Nancy,  Monarch, 
Idelia,  Madame  Oscar  Lamarche,  Marie  Lemoine,  Haphael  de 
Smet,  and  Purpurea  magnifica.  These  grown  under  cool  treat- 
ment have  flowers  of  good  substance.— B.  Hiqhoatb,  Caen 
Wood  Ibweri,  Higkgate, 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  BOSES. 

I FANGT  there  are  difficulties  looming  in  the  distance  on  this 
subject ;  and  it  will  be  well,  I  think,  for  all  Boee-groweis,  at 
least  all  Bose-ezhibitors,  to  ponder  over  and  digest  the  matter 
thoroughly  before  it  comes  before  them  in  a  practical  form. 
Hitherto  for  the  purooses  of  exhibition  we  have  been  confined 
to  two  classes — ^the  Hybrid  Perpetnals,  and  Teas  and  Noisettes. 
OocasioDally,  but  very  rarely,  a  Bourbon  has  been  introduced 
amongflt  the  former ;  but  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  is  a}x>ut 
the  only  one  that  we  find  in  company  with  them,  and  it  is  not 
very  often,  especially  in  the  Bose-showing  season,  an  exhibition 
Boee  giving  its  best  blooms  in  the  autumn.  But  during  the 
past  few  years  Cheshunt  Hybrid  has  been  very  frequently 
exhibited  amongst  the  Teas  and  Noisettes,  and  great  dissatis- 
faction has  been  expressed  thereat,  as  it  has  in  so  many 
instanoee  spoiled  the  evenness  and  symmetry  of  a  stand.  I  am 
qoite  willing  to  allow  that  it  is  a  very  good  Bose,  hardy  in 
oonstitiition,  vigorous  in  habit^  and  continuous  in  blooming. 
Bnt  a  Tea  7  No.  It  may  have,  and  probably  has,  Tea  bloMl 
in  it^  bnt  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  blood  is  so  much  stronger  that 
it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  be  placed  amongst 
Teas  or  Noisettes.  Then  we  have  other  Boses  from  both  sides 
of  the  Channel :.  Madame  Alex.  Bemaix,  Garmes,  La  Coquette, 
fas.,  from  Fntncc^  and  the  pedigree  Boses  of  Mr.  Bennett  of 
Stapleford  on  this  side  of  uie  ChanneL  In  some  lists  these 
Bosee  are  classed  amongst  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  in  others  they 
have  a  separate  class  allotted  to  them,  as  Hybrid  Teas.  Against 
this  latter  plan  I  see  very  grave  objections.  There  are  many 
other  Boses  which  have  evidently  Tea  blood  in  tiiem  of  some 
sort  or  other.  Take,  for  example,  Ia  France ;  no  one,  I  think, 
can  donbt  its  poMessing  this,  but  I  think  we  should  very  much 
donbt  Mons.  Guillot*s  statement  that  it  is  a  pure  Tea.  The 
whole  contour  of  the  fiower  is  so  difEerent  from  any  of  the 
Teas,  it  is  so  much  fuller  and  larger,  that  we  may  well  call  in 
question  this  statement  and  woncter  why  he  has,  after  so  many 
years,  transferred  it  from  the  H.P.'s  to  the  Teas.  Then,  again, 
C^pitaine  Christy  has  unquestionably  Tea  blood  in  it,  but  no 
one  has  as  yet  proposed  transf ening  that  to  Teas,  while  a  Bose 
I  flftw  exhibited  by  Lacbarme  at  Brie  was  assuredly  a  cross 
between  Sombreuil  and  a  Hybrid  PerpetuaL  Who,  titien,  is  to 
decide  as  to  which  class  these  are  to  be  shown  in  ?  Then, 
again,  there  are  Mr.  Bennett's  pedigree  Boses ;  some  of  these 
have  more  Tea  blood  in  them  thim  others,  while  some  are 
hardly  distinguishable  in  growth  and  foliage  from  many  Hybrid 
Perpetnals  which  we  already  have  in  growth.  Are  tiiese, 
then,  to  be  classed  according  to  the  statements  of  the  raiser  or 
according  to  the  appearance  of  the  flower  and  foliage  ?  One 
can  easily  see  to  wnat  endless  confusion  this  would  lead,  how 
difficult  it  would  be  to  adjudicate  stands,  and  how  many  dis- 
qualifications would  be  (»lled  for  on  account  of  erroneous 
setting-up.  I  think,  therefore,  that  before  long  the  National 
Bose  Society  will  have  to  take  the  matter  up,  for  it  is  quite  as 
important  as  that  of  '-*Too  Much-alike  Boses,"  on  which  I  have 
received  a  large  number  of  replies,  and  hope  very  soon  to  give 
the  outcome  of  the  letters  which  I  have  received. 

My  own  judgment,  which  I  humbly  submit  to  Bose-growers 
and  exhibitors  is  this:  That  there  be  as  hitherto  but  two 
classes,  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Teas.  In  the  former  class  I 
should  allow  all  Boses  to  be  exhibited  that  have  any  claim  to 
that  character  of  second  blooming,  whether  they  are  hybrids 
of  Teas,  Bourbons,  or  any  otiier  blood ;  in  fact  those  contained 
in  the  nurserymen's  catalogues  of  autumnal  Boses.  If  any  of 
the  Hybrid  Teas  are  found  worthv  of  this  company  they  will 
no  donbt  be  exhibited  amongst  them.  But  independently  of 
anything  else,  it  would  be  giving  them  a  fiilse  status  if  they 


were  to  be  exhibited  as  a  separate  class  and  only  had  to  com- 
pete with  one  another. 

With  regard  to  Teas,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  that  I 
should  rigidly  confine  this  class  to  Teas  properly  so  called. 
**What!"  some  will  exclaim,  **  exclude  Noisettes?  Shut  out 
Mar6chal  Niel  ?"  Well,  yes.  Marshal  Niel  has  so  generally 
the  post  of  honour  assigned  to  him  of  being  exhibited  by  him- 
sdf  that  he  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  hu  own  honour,  and 
there  are  very  few  of  the  other  Noisettes  ever  shown  in  a  stand 
of  Teas ;  and  does  not  a  large  bloom  of  Marshal  Niel  or  a 
cluster  of  Cdine  Forestier  destroy  the  evenness  of  a  stand  ? 
Inst^,  however,  of  shutting  them  out  altogether  I  would 
prefer  giving  them  a  place  in  my  first  division  as  autumnal 
Boses.  I  think  the  Teas  are  so  especially  lovely  for  their 
refinement  that  I  personally  dislike  anything  that  interferes 
with  this.  Many  persons  rapturously  look  forward  to  crimson 
Teas.  Let  me  confess  that  I  do  not  indulge  in  the  rapture. 
A  great  beauty  to  my  mind  in  a  Tea  is  the  delicacy  of  colouring 
^Sie  beautiful  tints  of  salmon,  peach,  apricot,  rose,  yellow, 
white,  and  copper  so  marvellously  mixed  together,  so  delicate 
and  refined,  and  this  would  be  wanting  in  a  stand  where 
crimson  was  present.  It  is  not  the  size  and  shape  of  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  that  luone  make  it  out  of  place  in  a  stand  of  Teas,  but 
its  colour  also.  The  objection  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  present 
to  many  minds ;  but  then  how  much  of  sameness  there  must 
be  I  Yes,  there  is  a  sameness,  bnt  it  is  one  of  beauty ;  but 
with  the  variation  of  form  that  there  is  in  the  class  and  the 
wonderful  mixture  of  colour  no  one,  I  think,  will  complain 
much  of  sameness  who  really  loves  a  Bose. 

Having  set  the  ball  rolling  I  hope  that  others  will  take  it  up, 
and  that  out  of  the  multitude  of  counsellers  there  may  come 
wisdom. — D.,  DeaU 


KITCHEN  GABDEN  CBOPS  FOB  1880. 

Thb  present  is  an  excellent  time  to  arrange  the  kitchen 
garden  crops  for  1880.  The  common  plan  of  treating  all 
ground  alike  and  arranging  the  crops  when  it  is  time  to  put 
them  in  in  spring  is  not  to  be  recommended.  In  gard^is 
where  the  soil  is  all  the  same  this  might  pass,  but  unfortunately 
there  are  few  gardens  with  a  uniform  good  and  deep  soil,  and 
therefore  it  is  alwavs  best  to  arrange  the  crops  to  suit  the 
quarters.  Many  sous  which  have  never  been  trenched,  but 
only  suiface-dng,  will  not  produce  good  Parsnips,  Carrots,  or 
Beetroots.  Trenching  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  or  more  wcmld 
frequently  make  a  great  difference  to  many  crops,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  piece  of  ground  which  requires  trenching  must  be 
studied.  We  once  knew  a  gardener  who  went  to  a  place  where 
the  garden  had  never  be^  trenched,  the  only  tulaee  done 
being  to  dig  plenty  of  manure  into  the  surface  to  the  depth  of 
not  more  ti^n  10  mches.  The  new  comer  had  all  the  garden 
trenched  2^  feet  deep  the  first  winter,  and  next  season  scarcely 
a  vegetable  would  grow  in  the  garden,  as  the  subsoil  which 
had  been  broueht  to  the  surface  was  so  unsuitable,  and  it  was 
some  years  before  vegetables  were  produced  in  the  same  good 
condition  as  formerly. 

Of  course  in  such  cases  trenching  will  have  its  advantages 
in  the  end,  only  it  should  be  studira  at  first,  and  to  prevent 
the  operation  from  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  supply 
only  one  piece  or  quarter  should  be  done  annually.  Another 
good  way  is  never  to  bring  bad  subsoil  to  the  surface,  but 
trench  it  down  to  the  bottom  as  before,  and  cover  it  with 
good  surface  material.  Some  parts  of  the  kitchen  garden  are 
veiy  stiff  and  sterile,  but  we  are  annually  improving  this  by 
double  digging  and  working  laige  quantities  of  old  vegetable 
refuse  to  the  l^ttom.  By  this  means  in  a  few  years  we  shaU 
have  a  deep  rich  soil  in  which  any  vegetable  will  grow  luxu- 
riantly. In  airanging  the  crops  for  next  year  Parsnips,  Car- 
rots, Beet,  and  such  roots  must  oe  in  the  deepest  soiL 

For  many  years  the  Carrots  in  our  garden  were  poor  and 
small.  Last  autumn  about  this  time  a  good  sprinkling  of  gas 
lime  was  thrown  over  a  piece  of  ground  and  dug  in.  Carrot 
seed  was  sown  on  this  piece  in  spring,  and  the  results  were 
mo^  satisfactory.  Now  we  are  making  ready  another  piece 
for  next  year.  Next  spring  Parsnips  will  be  sown  on  the 
piece  from  whence  the  Carrots  have  been  taken,  Onions  will 
zoUow  Celery.  When  the  Celery  is  cleared  the  ground  will 
only  be  dug  up  roughly.  Before  the  Onions  are  sown  a 
quantity  of  manure  will  ble  forked  in  the  surface.  After  Celeiy 
a  sprinkling  of  gas  lime  will  be  dug  in  to  kill  grubs,  &c 

Any  Idnd  of  lime  is  excellent  for  all  old  wormy  or  worn-out 
soils,  and  gas  lime  might  be  more  often  used  than  it  i^  only  it 
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must  be  tued  in  small  quantities,  and  placed  in  the  ^und  i 
some  time  before  the  crop—that  is  to  say,  dig  the  gas  lime  in 
now,  and  the  ground  will  be  in  excellent  order  for  any  crop  in 
the  spring.  At  one  time  we  dug  all  manure  into  the  ground 
in  autumn  and  winter,  and  this  was  the  easiest  plan,  but  now 
we  do  not,  as  a  rule,  turn  any  dung  under  the  soil  until  just 
before  the  crop  is  to  be  planted,  and  we  think  this  produces 
the  best  lesults.— A  Kitchish  Gabdeneb. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES.— No.  11. 

W  The  present  season  has  been  generally  against  Carnations 
and  Picotees.  From  all  quarters  we  hear  that  the  young  plants 
hare  no  roots.  I  think  that  this  rootless  condition  is  owing 
to  the  parent  plants  starting  into  active  root  growth  after  the 
layering  was  done,  the  residt  being  that  the  Layers  haye  con- 
tinued to  be  nourished  by  the  parent  plants  insteaid  of  producing 
roots.  I  find  in  many  cases  that  the  roots  of  the  parent  plants 
hare  hardly  reached  the  sides  of  tlie  pot  However,  in  high 
bleak  situations  I  see  no  better  plan  than  was  adopted  by  an 
old  grower  who  used  to  reside  on  one  of  our  high  Yorkshire  hills. 
At  a  certain  time  he  took  off  the  layers,  rooted  or  not :  those  not 
rooted  he  inserted  thickly  either  under  glass  in  a  bed  composed 
of  soil  from  the  pots  or  else  replaced  them  in  the  large  pots, 
And  standing  them  in  cold  frames.    After  this  the  lights  were 

E laced  over  them  and  allowed  to  remain  until  spring,  yenti- 
iting  frequently  by  propping  up  the  lights,  but  never  removing 
them  entirely.  I  Imve  frequently  obtained  from  him,  in  March, 
plants  with  a  short  bunch  of  roots  half  an  inch  long. 

Those  who  haye  their  plants  firmly  established  in  small  pots 
will  require  to  keep  the  lights  propped  up  night  and  day  in 
dry  weather.  As  to  the  b^  position  in  whi^  to  place  the 
frames,  this  will  greatly  depend  on  the  shelter  that  may  be 
afforded  by  trees,  hedges,  buildings,  &c.,  as  the  more  air  is 
given  to  the  plants  the  finer  they  will  be.  The  aspect  I  have 
found  the  best  is  a  south-eastern  one,  but  then  my  situation 
is  high,  cold,  and  sunless  generally  in  the  winter  months.  In 
<^lear  warm  situations  I  should  recommend  a  north,  north-east, 
or  north-west  aspect.  Remove  all  dead  or  decayed  foliage, 
water  sparingly,  and  take  care  to  prerent  the  water  from 
penetratmg  into  the  heart  of  the  plants. 

Those  who  hare  a  pit  or  cool  house  may  continue  placing  in 
litem  such  plauts  as  may  be  required  for  next  year.  Those 
who  have  not  the  conyenience  of  a  pit  or  cold  house  may 
plunge  the  pots  up  to  the  rims  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  or  ashes, 
keeping  the  lights  of  the  frame  moderately  close  so  as  to 
encourage  root-action. 

Plants  in  beds  should  be  frequently  looked  over.  Any  which 
may  be  loosened  or  thrown  out  of  the  soil  should  be  placed 
firmly  in  the  soil.  Tall-growing  yarieties  should  be  tied  up 
to  stskkes  to  prevent  them  from  being  broken  by  the  wind.  If 
the  weather  continues  fiue  examine  the  plants  closely  for  slugs. 
If  the  weather  proves  wet  and  dull  any  plants  that  may  look 
sickly  should  l^  covered  with  a  bellglass.  Empty  all  pots  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  layers  are  taken  off.  The  soil  which 
has  been  used  last  season  can  be  used  again  in  the  propor- 
tion of  half  old  soil  and  half  new.  The  reason  I  recommend 
the  pots  to  be  emptied  at  once  is,  that  in  late  cold  situations 
like  mine  the  pots  frequently  break  if  the  soil  is  allowed  to 
become  frozen  in  them.  Any  stems  which  may  haye  pods  of 
seed  unripened  on  them  should  be  cut  off  and  placed  in  water 
in  a  dry  room,  where  they  can  remain  until  the  nods  turn 
yeUow,  when  they  may  be  cut  off  and  allowed  to  ory  in  the 
ordinary  way. — GfiO.  RUDB. 


the  trees,  as  the  enemy  is  nsoally  under  the  leal,  but  stand  tod 
syringe  sideways.  Scale  on  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  on 
the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  are  usually  aooompanied  by  ants. 
This  year  I  hare  seen  neither  scale  nor  ants,  only  one  zed 
spider,  and  no  mildew." 


NAPHTHA  FOR  SCALE. 

REPLTma  to  "W.  T.  P.  H."  the  Rev.W.  P.  Raddyffe  ifrribes 
as  follows: — "  The  naphtha  used  was  liquid.  I  did  not  measure 
the  quantity,  but  simply  poured  some  into  the  watering  pots, 
and  haying  stirred  it  used  the  syringe.  The  best  remedy  for 
brown  scale,  as  suggested  to  me  by  the  late  lamented  Mr. 
Biyers,  is  methylated  spirits  laid  on  the  scale  with  a  camel- 
hair  brush.  As  to  Ferns  I  know  nothing  ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Chiysanthemums.  I  am  not  much  in  fayour  of  yiolent 
remedies ;  sometimes  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease. 
If  the  querist  has  only  a  few  plants,  perhaps  sponging  with 
cold  water  or  dipping  the  plants  into  a  tub  of  water  would 
cure  the  eyil  complained  of.  I  have  only  tried  the  naph^ 
and  water  on  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees.  I  belieye  cold  water 
would  if  constantly  applicKl  keep  down  our  enemies.  When 
trees  are  syringed  the  operator  should  not  stand  in  the  front  of 


AGAINST  HARD  PRUNING. 

"  Not  so  bad  after  all,**  was  my  sigh  of  relief  after  reading 
Mr.  William  Taylor's  long-promised  critique  on  my  article  oa 
the  summer  pruning  of  fruit  trees,  which  appemd  in  the 
number  he  has  quoted — ^namely,  of  July  3l8t.  Four  montliB  is 
a  long  time  to  wait  for  a  yerdict ;  but  being  conscious  that  I 
had  not  seriously  sinned  against  the  tenets  of  good  practice  in 
fruit  culture,  I  was  not  troubled  by  the  l£ought  that  the 
sentence  would  be  a  seyere  one,  and  it  is  eyen  more  mild  than 
I  anticipated. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  in  hand  is  so  great  and  withal 
■o  seasonable,  and  the  tone  of  your  correspondent's  letter  is 
so  excellent,  that  it  is,  I  presume,  for  those  reasons  his  com- 
munication was  accorded  the  post  of  honour  in  the  Joonal, 
rather  than  as  editorial  sanction  being  given  to  all  that  he  has 
said  in  relation  to  the  subject.  Glad  am  I  that  the  merit  of 
the  paper  has  been  thus  recognised,  for  it  is  one  that  may  be 
read  with  adyantage  by  all  controversialiBts,  not  ^cepting,  if 
1  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  some  of  our  ecclesiastical  frieida. 
While  uiere  are  sentences  in  Mr.  Taylor's  article  on  page 
399,  the  correctness  of  which  I  shall  certainly  question,  &m 
are  only  about  two  words  to  which  I  really  object  I  am  de- 
scribed as  a  *^  formidable  opponent."  Now  I  disclaim  being 
an  opponent  at  all ;  and  as  to  being  *'  formidable,"  1  cannot 
accept  a  compliment,  howeyer  hon^tly  given,  that  I  feel  ia 
not  merited.  I  had  nither  be  regarded  as  an  assistant  to  Ur. 
Taylor  than  as  an  opponent  of  him.  Oar  objects  are  identical 
— namely,  seeking  to  promote  and  improve  the  culture  of  hardj 
fruits ;  and  tiiere  is  far  less  difference  in  our  yiews  on  attain- 
ing the  desired  end  than  is  shown  (m  the  face  of  the  article 
quoted.  As  to  either  one  or  the  other  getting  the  best  of  the 
argument  that  is,  and  I  say  it  with  all  the  emphasis  possible, 
to  me  personally  a  very  seoondaiy  matter. 

Although  there  are  one  or  two  which  I  regard  as  vulnerable 
points  in  Mr.  Taylor's  "  case,"  rather  than  seising  on  them  at 
the  outset  I  prefer  first  to  controvert  hia  premisses.  As  all 
readers  of  the  Journal  must  admit,  your  correspondent's  iX9> 
ceptiye  faculties  are  the  reverse  of  doll,  yet  he  has  quite  miaaed 
the  real  point  and  scope  of  my  article  whidi  he  has  so  skilfiilly 
dissected.  I  daresay  ne  has  read  that  article  more  than  onoe, 
yet  it  is  just  possible  that  he  made  his  promise  of  ''attack" 
rather  prematurely.  I  ask  him  to  read  it  again,  and  he  wiO, 
I  think,  see  with  other  readers  that  the  real  natore  of  the 
question  propounded  is  not  an  adyocacy  of  excessive  pmning 
as  such,  nor  of  pigmy  versus  orchard  fruit  trees,  but  of  summer 
wrsus  winter  pruning  of  fruit  trees  generally,  not  even  except- 
ing, for  they  were  specially  mentioned,  of  wall  trees.  Fmtiier, 
the  mode  of  proceaure  that  I  adriaed,  and  the  soundnesB  of 
which  I  am  as  conscious  as  oyer,  as  I  am  fortified  with  leaolts 
that  haye  proved  it  sound,  was  made  under  special  ciremn- 
stances — namely  after  three,  or  in  many  places  four,  and  in 
some  five,  unfruitful  seasons,  and  during  an  abnormallj  ddl 
and  wet  summer.  ,     , 

"WiLTBHiKE  Rbctob'*  rscognised  my  point  and  olgectm 
a  reference  to  my  letter,  and  possibly,  as  I  know  some  otben 
did,  carried  out  in  such  trees  that  needed  assistance  the  praetaoe 
advocated.    In  my  communication  I  plainly  stated  that  "lam 
not  an  advocate  of  an  extreme  course  of  summer  pinching  and 
pruning  of  all  trees  under  all  circumstances."    Is  not  that  clear 
enough  ?    Then  take  the  next  lines—"  I  do  not  adopt  the  poo- 
tice  of  crippling  the  growth  of  young  trees,  and  ^^'^JJJJS 
unable  to  rejoice  with  Mr.  Peach  on  the  conspicuous  prwoc^y 
of  his  young  three-year-olds."    That  is  to  my  mind  more  con- 
demnatory than  laudatory  of  "pigmy"  trees.    I  stated w 
"  one  of  my  tenets  on  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  ia  *^'*^ 
should  be  allowed  to  attain  a  size  capable  of  maturing  thefrmi; 
without  any  great  strain  on  the  tree  s  resources  ^'^^.*^?^ 
couraged  to  produce  a  crowded  crop."    Is  that  "horticnltniai 
millinery  ?"    Whether  it  is  or  not,  InaQ  my  colours  tothemiw 
and  ask  my  friend  to  fire  away  at  them.    I  went  further,  ana 
asserted  that  "  if  a  tree  will  bear  witiiout  any  great  »»^"^ 
pruning  I  canyery  contentedly  let  it  alone."  Is  that  an  w^J^ 
of  **  hani  pruning  ?**  Tour  correspondent  quotes  my  remari  tm 
there  were  in  the  last  week  in  July  **  thousands  of  f'^'J?" 
pyramid  and  buah  fruit  trees  into  the  centres  d  wbicn  hb 
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light  can  find  no  entrance,  and  leayes  and  spurs  are  in  semi- 
djiflmeag  "—quotes  it  to  confirm  it.  He  tben  obserres  that  we 
differ  abont  the  canses.  I  snspect  he  there  makes  a  mistake ; 
and  I  amtxirtain  in  the  next  Ime  he  is  in  error  when  he  states 
his  opponent  (myself)  ''says  they  are  pruned  too  much." 
When  and  where  have  I  said  it?  What  I  said  was  this,  that 
the  absence  of  fruit  for  four  or  five  years  had  caused  many 
trees  to  grow  exuberantly,  and  the  growth  made  in  semi-dark- 
ness, as  admitted  by  Mr.  Taylor,  was  essentially  unfruitful  in 
its  nature.  He  equally  wit^  myself  admits  the  etil ;  but  there 
is  this  difference  betweei^  us,  that  I  suggest  a  remedy,  while  he 
apgears  to  prefer  to  let  the  evil  grow. 

Fmning  an  exuberant  tree,  says  your  correspondent  (who 
means  winter  pruning),  affords  oiUy  temporary  relief,  like 
cutting  one's  com  and  still  wearing  the  small  shoe  which 
caused  it.  If  the  loot  had  been  allowed  to  expand  the  com 
I»obably  would  not  have  come."  Yeiy  txoe.  The  force  of 
that  sentence  lias  in  the  "if"— a  very  awkward  little  word, 
but  sometimes  useful.  I  may  with  equal  fairness  say  that ''  if  " 
the  trees  had  been  fruitful  instead  of  banen  during  the  past 
few  years  the  evils  of  oTercrowding  and  succulent  unfruitful 
giowth  would  not  have  been  present  But  they  actually 
existed.  If  a  soldier  has  a  limb  shattered  in  action  do  tiie 
sui^geons  sit  down  and  argue  the  point  in  this  manner? — ^If 
the  man  had  stayed  at  home  this  would  not  have  happened ; 
and  if  there  had  been  no  war  the  case  would  not  have  been 
brought  before  us.  No,  the  evil  is  before  them  an  admitted 
fact,  and  instead  of  discussing  the  cause  they  promptly  apply 
the  best  remedy  in  their  power,  even  if  that  remedy  is 
ainputation. 

1  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  ^reat  evils  of  severe 
winter  pruning  when  the  object  desired  is  to  produce  healthy, 
matnxed,  fruitful  wood.  I  know  by  much  experience  that  the 
knife  improperly  employed  is  the  i)rime  cause  of  overcrowded 
fruit  trees,  and  I  have  for  a  loo^  time  ceased  to  use  it  to  any 
great  extent  on  trees  during  their  season  of  rest ;  but  thinning 
oat  the  branches  of  overcrowded  young  fruit  trees  towards  the 
end  of  summer  is  quite  another  thing.  That  practice  rightly 
performed  is  sound  practice,  and  during  a  season  like  the 
present  has  most  certainly  effected  a  great  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  many  fruit  trees.  It  is  well  if  the  trees  required 
no  such  aid ;  but  as  Mr.  Taylor  knows  very  well,  and  has 
admitted,  many  trees  were  in  a  very  dii&rent  condition  two 
or  three  months  ago,  and  he  leaves  them  by  asking,  "  Whose 
fault  is  it  ?"  Well,  never  mind  whose  fault  it  is.  The  trees 
required  assistance,  and  instead  of  seeking  to  fix  the  fault  on 
anyone — a  thankless,  and  under  the  circumstances  an  impossible 
task — I  endeavoured  to  point  out  a  remedy,  and  your  corre- 
spondent has  certainly  not  convinced  me  that  I  was  wrong  in 
doing  so  or  that  I  suggested  a  wrong  mode  of  procedure. 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  standard  Apple  tr^  on  the  Crskb 
stock.  They  are  the  most  useful  of  all  trees  for  supplying  the 
markets  with  froit,  but  I  cannot  condemn  dwarf  trees  on  free- 
growing  Paradise  stocks.  I  do  not  mean  stunted  pigmies,  but 
trees  such  as  a  short  time  ago  I  could  have  shown  to  Mr. 
Tajlor  with  two  bushels  of  frait  on  each,  while  the  orchard 
trees,  youne,  middle-aged,  and  old,  not  a  hundred  yards  from 
them  were  bairen.  I  will  not  now  incite  controversy  by  sug- 
gesting what  I  think  is  a  reason  for  the  difference,  but  simply 
state  the  fact  as  showing  that  I  at  least  have  some  reason  for 
saying  a  good  word  for  bush  Apple  trees  pruned  in  summer 
but  not  in  winter. 

Many  readers  had  not  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  finest  hardy 
fruit  show  of  the  vear  at  Hereford.  I  presume  that  fruit  from 
dwarf-grown  and  regularly  pruned  Apple  trees  was  staged 
against  fruit  from  unpruned  standards.  Whidi  won?  The 
answer  to  that  question  shall  be  my  answer  to  Mr.  Taylor's 
remark  relative  to  that  phase  of  the  subject  mentioned  in  his 
letter. 

I  should  like  to  refer  more  fully  than  I  am  able  just  now  to 
the  mode  recommended  for  planting  standard  Ap{de  trees  on 
meadow  land.  I  know  there  is  rich  alluvial  land  on  which 
the  plan  will  answer  very  well,  but  I  also  know  equally  well 
that  there  are  miles  of  country  where  the  soil  is  shallow  and 
the  rainfall  low,  where  the  prescribed  mode  of  planting  would 
not  answer  at  all.  The  result  would  be  this,  the  knife  being 
thrown  away  as  advised — ^that  many  of  the  trees  would  form 
fruit  buds  from  the  base  of  the  extremity  of  the  shoots,  the 
tenninal  bud  also  being  a  fruit  bud.  What  then  ?  Free-grow- 
ing healthy  trees  capable  of  producing  serviceable  crops — ^no, 
but  trees,  uid  I  have  seen  many  of  them,  that  can  only  be  de- 
BCKibed  as  pigmi/Qis  on  stUts. 


I  have  more  to  say  on  this  question,  which  is  an  important 
one,  but  cannot  say  it  now,  and  I  daresay  my  able  coadjutor 
will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  subject — 

A  NOBTHEBN  GABDENSR. 


A  GERMAN  ELECJTION  OF  ROSES. 

The  object  of  this  election  is  to  reduce  the  four  or  &r% 
thousand  varieties  of  Boses  at  present  grown  in  our  gardens  to 
a  limited  number  of  really  valuable  varieties,  to  publish  their 
names,  and  to  recommend  their  cultivation.  All  answers  to 
the  questions  given  below  should  be  sent  in  during  November 
and  December,  1879,  post  free  to  my  address,  and  be  accom* 
panied  by  the  distinctly  written  signature  and  full  address  of 
the  sender,  in  order  that  I  may  conununicate  the  result  to 
him.  Reports  reaching  me  after  the  end  of  December  would 
be  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  To  each  variety  should  be  added 
if  possible  the  name  of  the  raiser  and  t^  year  of  its  intro- 
duction. The  required  number  of  varieties  should  on  no 
account  be  exceeded,  and  it  is  particulaidy  requested  that 
correspondents  will  name  Roses  of  sterling  merit  only.  To 
further  this  undertaking  I  earnestly  solicit  the  horticultural 
press  to  publish  lists  of  questions  in  their,  columns,  the  honor* 
ary  secretaries  of  all  the  horticultural  associations  to  submit 
them  to  the  members,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cnUi- 
vatton  of  the  queen  of  flowers  to  assist  as  much  as  possihle. 
The  printed  result  of  this  election  of  Roses  will  be  communii* 
catea  gratis  and  post  free  to  aU  the  horticultural  papers  and 
all  coirespondents  who  have  takei),  part^  and  to  those  only,  in 
order  not  to  increase  unnecessarily  the  expenses  of  this  under- 
taking, which  are  borne  by  the  Wittstock  Horticnltaial  aD4 
Agricultuxal  Society. 

LIST  OF  QUBSnONa 

Name  and  occupation  of  the  correspondent,  a^dressi  and  date. 

L — Which  are  toe  three  best  Roses  as  regards  form,  substance^ 
habit,  and  scent  in  each  of  the  following  colours  ? — A,  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  Bourbon  Roses— a>  pure  white ;  >,  tinted  white 
(pale  flesh-colour);  0,  pale  pink  or  light  ro^;  d^  bright  pink  or 
deep  rosy ; «,  carmine ;  /,  scarlet  and  vermilion  ;  g,  purple  and 
crimson ;  A,  dark  maroon  or  brownish ;  i,  violet ;  k,  striped. 
B,  Tea-scented  Roses  and  Noisettes — t,  pure  white  or  slightly 
tinged  (three  Roses');  m^  pink  (rosy);  n,  tinted  pink;  o^  pale  and 
bright  yellow ;  p,  yellow  tinted. 

II.— Which  are  the  three  most  beautiful  Mosp  Roms  ? 

III. — ^Which  five  varieties  of  Roses  are  the  greatest  favourites 
and  the  most  generally  cultivated  in  the  dis&ct  of  the  corre- 
spondent ? 

IV.— Which  five  Roses  are  distinguished  l^— tf,  unlnteimpted 
blooming ;  d,  superior  scent ;  0,  hardiness  ? 

v.— ¥niich  five  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  the  freest  bloomeisr- 
«,  for  the  summer ;  &,  for  the  autumn  7 

y I. — Which  are  the  ten  best  Roses  for  forcing  ? 

YIL — ^Which  five  varieties  are  best  adapted  for  cultivatioB 
in  rooms? 

YIIL— Which  are  the  three  most  beautiful  pillar  Roses  f 

IX.— Which  ten  novelties  from  1878  till  1878  are  of  snob 
remarkable  beauty  that  their  cultivation  and  distribution  caoi 
be  recommended  without  the  slightest  hesitation? 

X. — ^Which  are  the  best  ten  English-raised  Roses?  I  refer 
to  such  Roses  as  have  been  raised  by  Messrs.  W.  Pauli  G.  Paul, 
Cranston,  Keynes,  Turner,  and  Bennett,  all  of  whom  have 
raised  Roses  of  the  first  qiiality,  to  which  even  French  raisers 
and  rosarians  like  Messrs.  Guillot  fils,  A.  Levet,  Jean  Bisley, 
6.  CrOchet,  GamiUe  Bemardin,  Ac.,  could  not  refuse  admiration. 
The  English  Rose-raising  is  fully  equal  to  French  and  more 
honest,  for  the  value  of  a  new  Rose  is  there  fixed  not  by  the 
raiser  but  by  the  National  Rose  Society  in  public  competition 
at  the  Rose  shows.— Friedbigh  Schkbidbb,  PreMmt  qf  the 
HortiouUwral  and  Agricultural  Society^  WUtitochy  Qermamfg^ 


PRIZE  CARDS  AT  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  horticultural  shows  for  the  past  year  are  now  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  while  we  consider  the  disadvantages 
exhibitors  have  had  to  contend  with  during  the  present  sunless 
and  cold  season,  we  may  safely  venture  to  say  uie  majority  of 
exhibitions  have  not  been  less  attractive  than  in  past  years ; 
some  have  even  considerably  improved.  The  earlier  shows  of 
the  year  were  certainly  short  of  fruit,  owing  to  the  lateness  ol 
the  season  and  the  want  of  sunshine;  the  quality,  too,  ^a^ 
not  quite  equal  to  that  of  previous  years,  yet  other  exhibits 
at  the  same  shows  were  wonderfully  attractive.    Flowering 
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giants  on  the  who]e  this  year  were  good,  and  'conld  not  well 
e  Borpassed  in  the  most  &Toarable  of  seasons.  Bat  it  is  not 
altogether  npon  the  exhibits  of  past  shows  that  we  are  writing, 
as  we  wish  to  refer  to  the  different  systems  of  placing  prize  cards 
on  the  varioos  exhibits  after  the  j  adges'  decisions.  Each  society 
appears  to  hare  its  own  system,  and  some  we  mnst  confess  are 
Teiy  imperfect  Kot  unf  reqnently  hare  we  seen  many  blunders 
occasioned  by  the  method  of  carrying  ont  snch  work  and  the 
delay  in  affixing  the  prise  cards.  In  some  cases  the  judges  are 
followed  and  tibe  cards  written  after  their  decision,  in  others 
they  are  all  written  in  the  secretary's  tent  and  then  conveyed 
to  the  exhibits.  These  systems  not  only  entail  a  large  amonnt 
of  labour  on  the  day  of  the  show,  but  cause  much  delay  and 
frequently  annoyance.  At  several  shows  we  have  attended 
this  year  we  have  seen  some  very  unsatisfactory  systems  prac- 
tised,  and  the  public  admitted  before  half  the  cards  were  up. 
This  is  not  only  disappointing  to  the  public  who  are  anxious 
to  see  who  have  been  the  successful  exhibitors,  but  it  makes 
the  reporter's  work  hard  and  annoying. 

Thm  is  abundance  of  time  now  for  societies  to  consider 
these  matters  and  make  better  arrangements  for  another  season. 
The  admirable,  system  adopted  at  South  Kensington  is  one  that 
should  commend  itself  to  every  society.  It  is  free  from  the 
disadvanta^  above  named,  aj\d  when  the  judges  have  aocom- 
pUahed  their  work  the  whole  is  done,  the  prize  cards  up,  and 
reporters  able  to  follow  and  keep  up  with  the  judges.    The 

1>nze  cards  should  be  written  or  printed  previous  to  the  show 
or  every  entry,  and  the  class  number  and  the  number  of  each 
exhibitor  shoidd  be  placed  on  the  back  for  the  guidance  of  the 
judges.  After  staffing,  tiie  card  should  be  left  the  reverse  side 
up,  so  that  the  exhibitor's  number  and  class  number  can  be 
seen  by  the  judges.  An  assistant  must  follow  each  set  of 
judges  with  small  printed  strips  of  first,  second,  and  third  prize, 
which  should  be  gummed  on  the  prize  card.  By  following  this 
iystem,  and  each  set  of  judges  having  a  copy  of  the  *'  Field 
I>imlicate  Judging  Book,"  which  requires  but  little  preparing 
and  is  very  cheap,  the  numbers  of  the  prizewinners  are  entered 
in  as  they  proceed.  As  each  dass  is  finished  the  slip  from  the 
'*Judgii^  Book"  should  be  torn  ofE  and  sent  to  the  secretary's 
tent  lor  his  books  to  be  made  up.  ThuSi  when  the  judging  is 
done  all  is  done :  no  mistake  need  be  made,  and  no  annoyance 
occasioned.— V.  BiJKDHET. 

A0ANTHACE0U8  PLANTS  FOB  WDTTEB 
FLOWBBINO.— No.  6. 

HTFOBBTES. 

Trib  genus  contains  a  great  number  of  species,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  are  not  cwserving  cultivation  by  the  amateur. 
Those  here  quoted,  however,  are  striking  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
They  are  nearly  aUied  to  Justicia  and  Eranthemum,  the  calyx- 
like bracteate  mvolucre  enveloping  the  flowers  being  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  distinguishing  features.  Culture  the  same  as 
Eranthemum. 

JBfpeutes  jtanguincieiUa, — ^This  is  a  most  desirable  species. 
The  extreme  beauty  of  its  variegation  renders  it  a  conspicuous 
object  in  tiie  plant  stove.  Being  first  distributed  under  the 
name  of  Eranthemum  sanguinolentum  it  may  probably  be 
more  familiar  to  our  readers  by  that  appellation.  Stems 
four-angled,  attaining  a  height  of  about  12  or  18  inches,  very 
sparingly  branched.  Leaves  opposite,  oblong  obtuse,  slightly 
pubescent  on  both  sides,  some  3  or  4  inches  long  and  nearly 
8  inches  wide,  deep  green,  with  a  broad  purple  band  travers- 
ing each  vein,  so  that  when  not  in  flower  it  is  extremely 
omamentaL  Panicle  terminal,  branched,  and  erect.  Corolla 
twisted  ;  tube  slender  ;  limb  soft  rosy-purple ;  throat  white, 
spotted  with  dark  purple.    Native  of  Madag^iscar. 

IT.  arutata, — ^A  handsome  species  when  in  flower.  In  habit 
it  assumes  the  proportions  of  a  dwarf  shrub,  attaining  a  height 
of  8  or  more  feet.  Stems  idmost  terete,  but  sometimes  bluntly 
four-angled.  Leaves  opposite,  ovate,  acuminate,  slightly  pu- 
bescent, some  3  inches  long,  and  dark  green.  Flowers  axillary, 
forming  crowded  spikes  on  all  the  branches.  Corolla  tube 
slender,  rosy  purple  ;  lobes  spreading  and  recurved,  deep 
purple;  the  upper  lobe  striped  and  spotted.  It  blooms  in 
January  and  February.    NataL 

ANCYLOOYNB. 

The  species  here  introduced  is,  we  believe,  the  only  member 
of  the  genus  in  cultivation,  but  this  is  perhaps  amongst  the 
very  finest  member  of  the  order  yet  introduced.  It  may  be 
kept  a  second  year  with  advantage.  Pot  in  peat  and  loam, 
with  a  litae  sand  added. 


Ancylogyne  UmffifUfra,'^A  smooth  undershrnb  of  compact 
habit  Steins  four-angled.  Leaves  ovate-oblong  in  shape,  some 
9  inches  long,  and  tapering  to  a  point,  bright  green  abofe, 
paler  beneath.  Flowers  arranged  m  a  lons^  terminal  droopiog 
oranched  panicle ;  they  are  cylindrical  and  tubular,  enJarg- 
ing  upwanls,  about  2  inches  long,  and  rich  bright  purple  in 
colour.  It  blooms  during  March  and  April.  Native  of 
Guayaquil. 

BRILIiANTAISIA. 

A  genus  containing  but  few  species,  the  one  here  quoted 
being  very  handsome,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  only 
one  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  rather  coarse-growing  plant,  and 
should  have  a  heavier  soil  than  we  have  recommenoed  for  the 
majority  of  these  plants.  It  should  be  cut  back  after  floirer- 
ing,  and  grown  a  second  year. 

BriUantaiiia  awarimuis, — ^This  is  a  robust  plant,  having 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  larjie-growing  Salvia.  Stems  foor- 
angled,  pubescent.  Leaves  ovate-^irdate,  upon  long  petioles, 
coarsely  toothed  at  the  margin,  and  deep  green.  Flowers 
arranged  in  large  terminal  panides.  Corolla  tube  short ;  limb 
lar^  and  spreuUng ;  the  lower  lobes  being  deep  violet  bine, 
whidi  renders  it  very  attractive.    Native  of  West  Africa. 

ICAOKAYA. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  this  genus  are  not  known  to  ns. 
Accordinff  to  Lindley  Mackaya  belongs  to  the  order  Losssoee, 
but  the  plant  here  introduced  to  our  readers'  notice  is  certainly 
a  member  of  the  Acanthaces,  and  has  been  dedicated  to  s 
well-known  botanist,  author  of  **  Flora  Hibemica,"  kc  It 
requires  a  moderate  heat  only,  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  both  to  the  roots  and  from  the  syringe.  Pot  in  loam, 
peat,  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  little  sand  added.  It  deserres  to 
oe  cut  back  after  flowering  and  grown  a  second  year. 

MaeJutya  beUa, — A  tall-growing  twiggy  shrub.  Leaves  oppo- 
site, oblong  ovate,  smooth,  coarsely  tooUied  at  the  margins,  some 
4  inches  long,  bright  green  above,  paler  beneath.  Bacemes 
terminal,  much  longer  than  the  leaves.  Flowers  standing  sll 
one  way,  or  secund,  tubular,  spreading  upwards  into  a  brosd, 
campantdate,  flve-lobed  limb  ;  colour  sm  pale  lilac,  beauti- 
fully netted  with  purple.  It  is  a  truly  charming  plant,  bloom- 
ing during  April  and  May.  Native  of  Natal,  by  the  Biver 
Tougat 

OOLDFUSSIA. 

This  family  contains  several  very  pretty  species  well  deserr- 
ing  a  place  in  the  stove  for  the  beauty  and  abundance  of  tfaeir 
flowers.  Being  plants  of  low  growth  we  should  prefer  yoong 
spring-strucJc  ^ants  every  year  in  preference  to  the  old  ones. 
llie  chief  characteristics  of  the  genus  are  thus  defined :— *'The 
fiowers  have  two  deciduous  bracts,  and  are  arranged  in  a 
head  or  spike,  an  unequally  five-parted  calyx,  a  funnel-shaped 
corolla  with  an  unequally  five-cleft  limb,  four  didynamons 
included  stamens  with  nodding  anthers,  and  a  subnlate  irrit- 
able stigma." 

Oold/iutia  Uophylla.—'K  dwarf,  compact,  much-branched 
shrub.  Stems  lour-angled,  somewhat  tumid  at  the  nodes. 
Leaves  opposite,  narrowly  lanceolate,  acute,  some  8  inches 
long,  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  deep  green  ahov^ 
pale  beneath.  Flowers  produced  in  small  heads  upon  the  apez 
of  every  branch,  funnel-Bhaped,  about  1^  inch  long ;  courar 
lilac.  It  blooms  in  September  and  October,  continuing  sevezal 
weeks  in  perfection.    Native  of  the  East  Indies. 

O,  Thom9oni.—Tihi%  is  a  somewhat  looser-growing  plant  than 
the  preceding,  more  sparingly  branched ;  it  is  nevertheless 
a  most  desirable  species.  Leaves  opposite,  ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  slightly  serrate  at  the  margins;  upper  leaves  s^sile,' 
lower  petiolate,  some  3  inches  long,  bright  green  above,  tinged 
with  dull  purple  beneath.  Flowers  produced  in  small  beads 
on  the  apex  of  all  the  branches,  tubular,  spreading  into  a  bige 
funnel-shaped  corolla  of  a  deep  violet  blue.    Native  of  SiUim. 

VEGETABLES  at  MESSB8.  CABTEB'S  BOOT  SHOW. 
Is  addition  to  the  numerous  classes  provided  for  roots stthe 
above  Show,  of  which  particulars  will  be  found  in  another  portion 
of  the  Journal,  four  classes  were  appropriated  to  collectoms  oi 
vegetables,  Potatoes,  and  Onions,  nt>m  gentlemen's  gardeDsn, 
farmers,  and  amateurs.  The  principal  class  was  that  for  twerre 
dishes  of  vegetables,  and  there  Mr.  Iggulden,  gardener  to  ii.  n. 
Wingfield  Baker,  Esq.,  was  awarded  the  premier  position  ^a 
remarkably  handsome  even  dishes,  including,  in  extra  ^^^ 
tion,  Carter's  Incomparable  Crimson  Celery,  Snowflake  PototoeB, 
Trophy  Tomatoes,  and  Carter's  Perfection  of  Beets.  The  sepona 
prise  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  B.  Phillips,  gardener  to  Captain  Jatf; 
son,  who  also  e]3iibited  fine  dishes,  the  f oUowing  being  of  onnsiiai 
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merits-Garter's  Perfection  Sprouts,  Garentane  Leeks,  and  Acme 
Tomatoes.  W.  S.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  oocnpied  the  third  place  with 
fair  specimens,  Carter's  St.  Osyth  Beet  and  Ayton  Castle  Leeks 
Iwing  well  shown.  For  the  best  eight  dishes  of  Potatoes,  nine 
tabars  of  each,  there  were  eleven  entries,  the  competition  being 
close  and  good.  The  chief  prize  was  obtained  bj  C.  W.  Howard, 
Esq.,  for  excellent  examples  of  Grampian,  Bnowfla^e,  Brownell's 
Beantj,  Schoolmaster,  Carter's  Main  Crop,  and  International. 
The  second  and  third  prizes  were  awarded  to  J.  Creed,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  J.  Clark,  ffardener  to  Lord  Hastings,  both  of  whom  exhibited 
highly  creditable  collections.  J.  Creed,  Esq.,  staffed  the  best  dish 
of  Carter's  Improved  Magnnm  Bonnm  Potato,Mr.  W.  Iggnlden 
-and  C.  W.  Howard,  Esq.,  closely  following  in  the  order  named. 
Tifteen  exhibitors  appeared  in  the  class  for  twelve  Onions  of  any 
variety,  and  the  premier  award  went  to  J.  Thome,  Esq.,  for  neat 
imd  even  samples,  Mr.  Phillips  staging  a  collection  but  slightly 
inferior  in  merit. 

THE  DEVON  ROSERY. 

Mbbhbh,  Cubtib,  Sakdfobd,  k  Co.  are  well  known  as  large 
vad  snooeasfnl  cnltivators  of  the  Roee.  A  November  trip  into 
Oomwall  and  South  Devon  gave  me  an  opportnnitf  of  visiting 
<fae  birthplace  of  sweet  and  beautiful  Devonienais.  The  day 
after  my  arrival  at  Torquay  I  went  round  these  nurseries  wito 
Mr.  Sandford.  His  men  were  very  busy  lifting  Roses,  orders 
teing  very  plentiful  this  season. 

I  noticed  a  fine  breadth  of  forty  thousand  standards,  not  so 
good  as  in  some  previous  years,  but  then  last  winter's  frost  was 
felt  at  Torquay  as  well  as  at  Monckton  Wyld.  The  dwarfs 
looked  clean  and  healthy,  especially  those  on  the  Cfline  stock : 
there  were  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  of  these,  including  three 
thousand  Gloire  de  Dijon.  The  demand  for  Roses  on  the  Celine 
IB  greater  than  the  supply.  Mr.  Sandford  says  he  cannot  do 
At  all  with  the  seedling  Briar,  and  from  what  I  saw  of  the 
phutts  on  this  stock  something  was  clearly  amiss,  neither  does 
he  Hke  the  Biiar  cutting — ^not  fibrous  roots  enough. 

The  soil  is  a  lightish  and  somewhat  gritty  marl— not  a  bad 
eofl ;  the  climate  everybody  knows.  No  mulching  or  protec- 
Hon  required  in  winter,  although,  as  I  said  before,  last  winter's 
sting  was  felt  The  nursery  dopes  on  either  side  down  to  a 
little  stream,  which  is  convenient  for  summer  waterings,  but 
which  would  play  havoc  among  my  Bose  trees  in  East  Worces* 
tenhire  during  any  ordinary  winter.  But  at  Torquay  the  only 
trouble  from  frost  comes  in  spring  when  everything  has  weU 
started  into  growth. 

If  all  Boees  were  as  popular  as  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  the 
nursery  men  would  have  a  busy  time  of  it.  I  saw  here  eight 
hundred  of  His  Boyal  Highness  on  Manetti  stocks  in  one  piece. 
The  grafting  of  Boses  had  commenced ;  there  were  eighteen 
thousand  stocks  all  in  pots  ready  to  be  operated  upon. 

Let  me  recommend  visitors  to  Torquay  to  have  a  good  jpeep 
at  the  Devon  Boseries,  any  time  from  middle  of  May  to  middle 
of  November,  and  they  will  be  rewarded  beyond  anticipation. 
— tJ  .  A.  W. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  AND  FRUIT  SHOWS. 

BHEFFnSLD. 

PXBHAPS  there  are  more  Chrysanthemum  shows  in  Sheffield  than 
In  any  other  town  in  the  kmgdom — private  venture  shows  in- 
-stitnted  by  enterprising  publicans,  who  take  advantage  of  the 
attractions  of  the  flowers  to  fill  their  houses  with  the  *^  fancy." 
Fanciers  of  garden  produce  are  numerous,  and  shows  of  some 
kind  are  helcTduring  almost  eveir  week  in  the  year,  the  m«ority 
of  them  on  Sundays.  On  Sunaay  last  we  were  informed  that 
-probably  as  many  as  twenty  Chrysanthemum  shows  were  held  in 
the  town  and  environs-Hstauds  of  blooms  exhibited  by  anyone 
and  from  anywhere ;  blooms  grown,  or  pnrohased,  or  begged  by 
•exhibitors,  whose  entranoe  fees  added  to  the  sumsgiven  bv  the 
landlords  of  the  *'  houses  "  constitute  the  prizes.  The  Exhibition 
imder  notice  is,  however,  of  a  veir  different  character.  It  is  the 
eecond  autumn  Show  promoted  by  the  Sheffield  and  HaUamshire 
-Gardeners'  Improvement  Society — a  Society  that  is  reoeivin^  the 
aupport  it  deserves,  for  we  are  glad  to  see  that  it  has  as  President 
the  Rev.  Canon  Blakeney,  DJ).,  Yicar  of  Sheffield,  and  such  in- 
-fluential  Yice-Presidents  as  Sir  John  Brown;  F.  T.  Mappin, 
H.  Wilson,  W.  P.  Milner,  Mark  Firth,  H.  E.  Watson,  J.  E.  Caller, 

B.  P.  Broomhead,  and  D.  Ward,  Esqrs. 

All  the  prises  were  of  an  honorar]r  character,  no  mone^r,  cups, 
nor  medals  being  given  to  local  exhibitors,  but  only  certificates 
of  merit  representative  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  in  the 
yarSous  classes ;  yet  a  silver  cup  with  otherprizes  were  provided 
in  the  open,  class  for  twenty-four  incurved  Coiysanthemums.  the 
object  being  to  have  blooms  of  a  high  standard  of  excellence  irom 
other  districts,    in  this  open  class  Mr.  Tunniuffton,  gardener  to 

C.  Mdver,  Esq.,  Calderstone,  Liverpool,  and  lur.  Faulkner,  gar- 


dener to  J.  B.  Leyland;  Esq.,Woolton  Hall.  Liverpool, competed, and 
astonished  the  g^u^eners  of  Sheffield  ana  visitors  to  the  Show  by 
the  size  and  magnificence  of  their  blooms.  Mr.  Tunnington  won 
the  cup  by  six  points  with  the  finest  stand  we  have  seen  this  year, 
the  majority  of  the  blooms  being  fine  in  size,  form,  solidity,  and 

general  finish.  Noveltv,  Prince  Alfred,  Empress  of  India,  Mr. 
[ow.  Golden  Empress,  Queen  of  EDgland,  Princess  of  Wales.  Mrs. 
Heale.  Beauty,  Cherub,  White  Yenus,  and  Isabella  Bott,  all  ni^- 
dass  olooms ;  and  the  others.  Hero  of  Stoke  Newtngton,  Sir 
Stafford  Carey,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Barham,  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  of  Teck,  Yenus,  Eve,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Mrs.  O.  Bundle,  and  Princess  Beatrice  were  in  admir- 
able condition.  Mr.  Faulkner  had  one  or  two  blooms  perhapa 
superior  to  Mr.  TunUington's,  notably  Empress  of  India  and  the 
golden  variety ;  and  espectally  good,  but  not  large,  was  Beauty, 
and  the  majority  were  of  great  merit  and  veiy  frew,  but  some  too 
small— in  fact  they  were  not  quite  at  their  best,  while  Mr. 
Tunnington's  as  a  whole  were  in  the  full  zenith  of  oeauty.  Mr. 
Walker,  gardener  to  B.  P.  Broomhead,  Esq.,  was  the  premier  local 
exhibitor,  and  secured  third  honours  in  the  open  class.  Mr. 
Marsden,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Cutier,  Esq.,  had  the  cnief  prize  in  the 
local  class  of  twenty-four  blooms  with  small  but  extremely  neat 
examples.  Mr.  Walker  second,  and  Mr.  Fogpiin  third  with  very 
small  fiowers  placed  on  very  lar^  discs  of  violet  paper.  Most  of 
the  blooms  were  shown  on  white  paper,  induding  Jir.  Tunning- 
ton's, but  not  Mr.  Faulkner's  nor  lur.  Walker's.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  minor  classes,  nor  to  the  plants,  which  were 
generally  inferior. 

Primulas  were  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Exhibition,  splendidly 
grown  plants  being  staged  by  Messrs.  Marsden.  Walker,  and 
Btimpeon,  gardener  to  J.  Crevan.  Esq.  Mr.  Woodcock,  gardener 
to  F.  W.  Mappin,  Esq.,  was  well  m  advance  of  other  competiton 
with  groups  of  plants  and  Ferns :  with  good  plants  tastefully 
arranged  Mr.  Cozens,  cardener  to  W.  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 
Walker  exhibited  well  and  successfully  in  these  classes.  For 
hardy  Ferns  Mr.  Eadon  was  first  with  a  choice  collection. 

Of  the  fruit  staged,  only  the  Grapes  and  a  few  Pears  staged  b^ 
Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to  Mark  Firth,  Bsq.,  were  superior.  The  exhi- 
bitor named  secured  the  chief  prizes  for  Grapes  with  fine  examples 
of  Black  Alicante  and  for  a  collection  of  rruit.  But  the  finest 
fruit  contribution  in  the  Show  was  the  oolleotion  of  Grapes  not 
for  competition  from  Mr.  Abbott,  gnrdener  to  C.  H.  Firth,  Esq., 
induding  splendid  bunches  of  Mrs.  Tearson.  Gk)lden  Queen,  An* 
cante,  Ifodresfield  Court,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  FrankenthaL. 
Mr.  Abbott  also  exhibited  his  fine  Pea  HaUamshire  Hero,  refexred 
to  on  page  844,  and  which  was  awarded  a  first-lass  certificate. 

Mr.  Clements,  gardener  to  H.  Wilson,  Bsq.,  exhibited  plants, 
which  were  highly  commended  for  superior  culture,  of  Nepenthes, 
Marenta  Massangeana,  and  Sonerilas  ;  and  Messrs.  Fisher,  Holmes, 
and  Sibald  B.  Crossland,  and  Mr.  TTdale,  sardener  to  H.  Watson, 
Bm).,  were  highly  commended  for  large,  well  cultivated,  and  excel- 
lently amnged  groups  of  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants  that 
contributed  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  Exhiution  was  held  in  the  Cutlers'  Hall  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  last,  and  was  well  attended ;  and  the  offidals,  incmding 
Mr.  Woodcock  the  industirious  Secretary,  worked  hard  to  render 
it  successful,  but  with  a  better  system  much  labour  might  be  saved 
and  more  satisfactory  results  produced  in  affixing  the  prize  cards 
and  conducting  the  genenl  routine  duties  of  the  Show.  The 
Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  now  the 
members  have  seen  what  can  be  done  by  hieh  oilture  in  pro- 
ducing grand  blooms  they  are  certain  to  profit  by  the  lesson :  and 
if  the  Sode^  receives  the  support  that  n  certainly  merits,  shows 
worthy  of  tne  great,  busy,  and  wealthy  town  will  be  produced  m 

the  future. 

60T7THAMPTOK. 

The  second  Exhibition  of  Chiysanthemums,  frnit,  vegetables, 
and  cage  birds  was  held  in  the  Yictoria  Skating  Bink  on  the  18th 
and  19th  inst.  The  Committee  were  most  fortunate  in  procuring 
sndi  an  admirable  structure,  for  the  building  was  large,  degant, 
and  light,  the  greater  portion  of  the  roof  being  constructed  of  glass. 

The  exhibits  of  horticultural  produce  were  arranffed  on  tables 
extending  the  whole  length  of  tne  building,  while  the  cage  birds 
occupied  the  other  portion.  A  few  miscellaneous  planta  were 
placed  around  the  sides  and  columns  of  the  hall  in  a  very  tasteful 
manner.  The  schedule  comprised  forty-one  dasses,  the  first 
sixteen  of  which  were  allotted  to  Chrysanthemums,  seven  bdng 
open  to  all ;  two  were  for  nurserymen  only,  and  we  remaining 
portion  for  gardeners  and  amateurs.  In  the  whole  of  the  dasses 
there  was  very  keen  competition,  and  among  the  frnit  and  vege- 
table collections  were  some  of  the  extremdy  good  specimens. 
Following  in  the  order  of  the  schedule,  in  Class  1  the  subscription 
challenge  prize  of  £6,  open  to  all  England,  was  offered  for  twenty- 
four  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  distmct  varieties,  for  which 
there  were  six  competitors.  The  first  prize  was  well  won  by 
Mr.  Moorman,  gardener  to  Miss  Christy,  Coombe  Bank,  Kingston- 
on-Thames,  with  a  collection  of  large  and  handsome  fiowers,  con- 
sisting of  eight  Japanese  and  sixteen  incurved  varieties.  The 
back  row  of  Mr.  Moorman's  stands  were  all  Japanese— «  very 
pleasing  arrangement.     The  best  varieties  were  M.  Azdene 
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India,  Mr.  G.  GleDnj,  White  VeniUy  and  Noyelty  fyery  fine). 
Meflsn.  Jack*o]<  &  Son  were  second  with  the  following  among^ 
ottien  ^— Fbir  l£aid  of  Guernsey,  James  Salter.  Elaine,  Bonqnet 
Fait.  Bad  Bragon,  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  G.  Glennj,  Gloire  de 
TouioQae,  and  Golden  Beyerley.  Mr.  Wills,  gardener  to  Mes. 
Pearaa,  Tito  Firs,  Baesett,  ooonpied  the  third  place :  and  Mr.  C.  I>ear, 
fit,  Aodrew's  Lodge,  Sonthsea,  the  fourth.  For  tne  most  effectiye 
group  of  Chrysaathfemums  arranged  with  Palms,  Ferns,  and  other 
foliage  plants  Mr.  Wills  was  well  to  the  front  with  a  tastefuUj 
■Ranged  group,  amongst  which  were  a  fine  Dayallia  Mooreana, 
aoma  yerj  weU-oolonred  Grotons  and  Draossnas.  Mr.  J.  Amys, 
gaxdsaer  to  the  Boo.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Yorke,  Netlej  Fort,  gained  the 
second  honeun.  In  the  class  for  the  beet  collection  of  Chzysaa- 
tfaeanma^  airaagsd  in  a  space  S  feet  by  5,  Mr.  Allen,  gardener  to 
J.  Bailey,  Esc|.,  was  deecryedl j  awaided  the  premier  prise  for  a 
gionp  dasplaymg  much  taste  in  arrangement.  Mr.  £.  Wilis  waa  a 
geod  seooad,  but  his  oolleotion  was  somewhat  crowded.  Prizes 
wvna  odEeced  for  six  Pompons,  but  these  were  poor.  Mr.  ThoraM, 
gasdensr  to  B.  B.  Scott,  Esq.,  was  awarded  the  first  prise  for  a 
asagla  specinMn  plant. 

For  twelye  out  blooms,  inenryed,  Mr.  Moorman  was  a  good  first, 
Mr.  Wills  second,  aad  Mr.  Allen  third.  There  were  seyen  ooUee- 
liena  steged.  For  twelye  Japanese  there  were  onl j  two  oolleo- 
tioBs^  Mn  Moorman  and  Mr.  Wills  being  awarded  first  and  second 
honours  respectiyelj.  The  plants  and  cut  blooms  in  the  niurserj- 
man's  dassea  weoe  yery  peoi.  For  tweWe  plants,  not  less  than 
■iz  yaiiatias,  Mr.  Thomas  was  awarded  the  first  prise  for  large, 
loose,  and  untninad  plants,  but  eschibiting  some  yerj  good  quahtr 
fiowmta  of  the  **  Bancue  "  type.  Mr.  Amys  waa  placedsecond  with 
better  traimd  pleats,  bnt  the  flowers  were  not  quite  so  good.  For 
tirenty*f our  cut  bkMNBa  in  the  gardeners'  class  there  weve  seyenal 
oollectiana  staged,  Mr.  Wilk  outdistancing  all  other  local  growers ; 
Mr.  Thomas  secured  the  second  prise ;  and  Mr.  West,  gaMener  to 
J.  B.  WIgram,  Esq.,  the  third  place. 

Table  deeoratktts  were  tastefully  azranged  by  Misa  FraMT, 
Mim.  IDiupibury,  and  Miss  Chamberlain,  who  were  fioat.  seooad, 
aad  tfand  respeotlyely.  Seresal  meritorioua  groups  of  misoel- 
laneeoB  plants,  acmnged  in  a  space  10  feet  by  7,  wens  staged 
both  by  gardeners  and  nuneryuMO.  The  best  in  the  gardenaD* 
class  came  from  Mr.  Wills,  ana  contained  fine  coloued  plaata  of 
Qeotoo  undnlatura  and  G.  majesticum.  good  Marantas,  Dracmnae, 
Boeharises,  nicely  fiowered  Oypripediums,  Palms,  Ac,  the  outer 
edging  besng  oompoeed  of  ssDall  Ferns,  Panienm,  and  IsolepiB. 
Tms  waa  a  yeiy  efifectiye  gioup.  Mr.  J.  Amys  oecnpied  the 
second  phee,  and  had  amongst  his  plants  some  good  speeunens  of 
Bcidsoetylia  ooorimnn. 

FKmr.—Thia  was,  as  we  haye  already  remarked,  extenaiyaly 
shown.  Seme  grand  examples  of  Grapes  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
Johnstems,  garaaner  to  the  Marchioness  of  Oamdea,  Bayham 
Abbey,  Kent.  Mr.  Johnstone  was  awarded  the  first  prise  for 
the  faeayiest  bunoh  of  Grapes  (Syrian),  a  larse  bunch,  and  well 
finished  He  waa  also  first  with  two  bundbes  of  black,  and 
third  with  white  Grapea.  Mr.  Crump,  gardener  to  H.  Harris, 
Esq.,  fitaveBtoB  Manor,  Micheldeyer,  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Christie, 
sardener  to  H.  Wooda^  Esq.,  were  also  yerr  successful  prixetakera 
for  Grapes.  The  last-named  obtained  tAe  first  prise  for  white 
Cfeapes  (Bowoed  Muscat)  of  a  real  amber  colour.  Apples,  Peacs, 
ivgetables,  berried  plants,  Primulsa,  ^c,  were  all  good. 

We  ooagratalate  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  8.  Fuxlge,  who,  with 
tha  hearty  co-opecation  of  Oapt.  Gibba  and  a  few  others  of  the 
ExMBitiye.  so  My  earned  out  the  arrangements  of  the  Show. 
The  "Field  Judging  Books"  were  used  with  great  adyantage 
here ;  and  the  system  adopted  throughout,  eyen  to  the  placing  of 
the  prise  cards,  is  to  be  commended,  and  is  wwthy  of  imitation  in 
other  aocieties. 

SHBEWBBURY. 


The  seeond  fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  this , 

>as  held  hi  the  Music  HaU  on  Thursday,  Noyember  20th.  The 
■how  eif  fruit  waa  an  excellent  one ;  the  competition  was  yery  dose, 
especially  among  the  Grapes.  The  ChrysanthemuBU  were  nmnaons 
and  goocL  The  Pompons,  however,  would  haya  been  bett«  in 
aaother  week  or  two. 

Specimen  Chrysaaihemams  were  well  shown.  For  nine  large- 
flowering  yaoeties  Mr.  Farrant,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Juxea,  Shrews- 
burr,  (Obtained  the  premier  award  with  yery  finephints  of  Enmrcss 
«f  India,  George  Glenny,  Golden  Beyerley,  Mn.  Dixon,  Lady 
Margaret,  4a  These  were  unauestionably  the  best  plants  in  the 
Show.  Mr.  Farrant  was  also  nrst  with  six  standard  large-flower- 
ing  pfamtB,  well  flowered  and  trained.  Mr.  Thomas,  gardener  to 
B.  Bnrd,  Esq.,  was  first  with  six  standard  Pompons,  yery  good 

esats  well  grown.  Messrs.  (Mdrojpxl  A  Son,  nurserymen,  and  Mr. 
liner  were  plaeed  equal  flnt  for  six  well-grown  Pompons. 
The  cut  bloema  were  excellent,  especially  those  shown  by  Mr. 
Warreader,  who  was  placed  first  with  twenty-four  (open  to  all 
England),  the  best  amongst  which  were  Gk^lden  Empress,  Blaine. 
Geowe  Glenny.  Alfred  Salter,  White  Beverley,  and  Mn.  Gewge 
Bundle.  Mr.  Milner  was  second  with  small  but  well  formed  blooms* 


There  was  good  competition  for  six  Primulas,  and  seme  veiy 
good  plants  were  staged.    Mr.  J.  JoneSj  Ooton  Hill  Kmsery^  vas 
first  for  six  Cyclamens.    He  also  exhibited,  not  for  compeiiiioii 
one  ball  and  two  bridal  bouquets  in  his  usual  style,  which  attiaabn 
much  attention. 

Fruit  was  particularly  well  shown.  In  the  class  far  tbne 
bunches  of  black  Grapes  open  to  all  England,  Mr.  McLean,  nr- 
dener  to  Lady  Louisa  Cotes,  Pitchford,  was  first  with  good  bvn^ 
of  Black  Alicante  ;  Mr.  Williams,  sprdener  to  Bev.  W.  C.  Kynastos, 
Hardwick,  was  a  capital  second  with  very  even  and  well-celoinad 
bunches  of  the  same  variety.  The  Judges  must  have  had  noligkt 
difficulty  in  deciding  between  these  two  rivals.  Mr.  Boddy,  gar- 
dener, to  Viscount  Boyne,  was  first  with  three  splendid  bnnchm  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Mr.  Purser,  gardener  to  J.  Watson, 
Esq.,  Berwick,  followed.  For  the  best  collection  of  Grapes,  not 
less  than  four  varieties,  Mr.  Boddy  was  again  first  wiUi  gooi 
bunches  of  Boyal  Y inevard,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Ladj  Down^, 
and  Black  Alicante ;  Mr.  Kite,  gardener  to  A.  Maw,  Jsea^  was  a 
good  second,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  gardener  to  Lord  Berwick,  third. 
Kot  less  than  140  dishes  of  good  Pears  woe  staged,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  Apples,  SCessra.  Pearson  aad  Lamhmt  tiking 
the  chief  prizes. 

ORA'VXBHND. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  held  at  the  MHton  Hall 
on  the  19th  and  20th  Inst.,  was  fully  eoual  to  that  of  last  ymr, 
and  as  usual  reflecting  much  credit  on  all  ooncemed.    Mr.  FmUiM. 
gardener  to  Captain  Jackson,  Meepham,  waa  the  most  snoossifiii 
exhibitor,  being  placed  flrst  in  nearly  all  the  plant  classes.  His 
four  dwarf-trained  specimeDS  of  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Xn. 
Bharpe,  and  Gloria  Mandi  in  the  class  for  large-flowering  varieties 
were  particulari^  Rood.    The  flowers,  although  fewer  in  niunber 
than  those  carriea  by  the  plants  which  gained  Mr.  J.  Boulton, 
gardener  to  B.  A.  Gibbons,  Esq..  Korthfleet,  the  second  prize,  were 
much  finer  and  well  developeo,  and  the  foliage  too  was  fflsdi 
auperior.   The  best  four  stanaard-trained  large-flowering  varietieB, 
staged  by  Mr.  Phillips,  consisted  of  George  Glennv,  Mrs.  Dixon, 
Venus,  and  Mrs.  G.  Bundle.    A  good  plant  ot  Mrs.  Vomyth  pioai 
the  same  exhibitor  the  first  prise  in  the  clasa  for  a  single  qwouasa : 
and  he  was  anin  first  in  the  coiTssponding  class  for  a  n^amia 
with  Golden  Christine.    Mr.  J.  Boulton  and  Mr.  B.  LunUbn,  mr- 
dener  to  J.  T.  Dismore,  Esq.,  Gravesead,  both  showed  exeeUent 
plants  in  the  foregoing  classes.    In  the  gazdaners'  class  for  tweatj- 
xoiir  cut  blooms,  incurved,  Mr.  W.  Green,  gardener  to  B.  Dimbar, 
Esq.,  Greenhitbe,  secured  the  premier  position  with  a  good  stand. 
Some  of  the  best  blooms  were  the  Empress  of  India,  Golden 
Beverley,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Golden  Queen  of  England.   The 
best  twelve  incurved  blooms  were  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Pendred,  gar- 
dener to  S.  C.  Umfreville,  Esq.,  Greenhitbe,  particulari^aotimsUe 
among  them  being  Nil  Besperandum,  Gloria  Mnndi,  Qaesa  of 
England,  and  Beauty.     Mr.  Pandied  waa. also  phtoea  fiatmlh 
twelve  out  blooma  of  Japanese  varietiesy  all  being  good;  and 
Fulgore,  Elaine,  and  The  Sultan  especially  so. 

For  a  collection  of  fruit,  not  more  than  twelve  dishei,  Kl  J- 
Kitchingham,  mrdener  to  C.  Spencer,  Esq.,  Gravesend,wa8  plsoed 
first  with  a  creditable  collection.  Apples  and  Pears  predominatUBg. 
In  the  class  for  three  bunches  of  Grapes,  any  varietf,^  Mr.  Grem 
obtained  the  premier  award  with  well-grown  Black  Ancante ;  the 
second  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Wright,  gardener  to  & 
Bryant,  Esq.,  Gravesend,  for  good  examples  of  Mrs.  Pince.  SeTeral 
good  colleetkms  of  yegetablea  were  staged  in  the  nnliciited  dan. 
The  attendance  was  good,  especially  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Show. 

BAUNQ  AND  ACTON. 

This  Society  held  their  autumn  Exhibition  of  ChrysantfasBUiiis, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Ealing,  on  Thorwi^  sad 
Friday  last  week.    The  weather  waa  most  winterly,  snow  nllisg 
heavily  on  both  days  of  the  Exhibition.  The  Show  and  the  di^y 
of  plants  and  flowers  were  most  pzaiseworthy  ^  Potatoes.  Omow, 
and  other  vegetables  .particularly  the  former,  bemg  unosuiulyshoB- 
dant  and  excellent.    Several  coUectioaa  of  fruit,  particnlarlj  those 
from  Mr.  Hudson,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Eso.,  GaansntaT 
House.  Ealing,  were  in  prime  condition.    Several  large  P^^ 
miscelkneous  plants  weie  exhibited,  and  added  materially  to  tie 
effective  arrangement  of  tiie  spacious  hall.    The  large  pIstM 
22  feet  by  9  was  completely  filled  by  a  group  of  fine-foGsgsa^ 
flowering  plants  admirably  arraagM  by  Mr.  Hart,  gwdsB^to 
T.  Nye,  Esq.,  Castle  Bar,  Eahag.    The  first  prise  was  dflserrauy 
awarded  to  this  very  meritorious  collection.    Equal  secood  pnses 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  £.  FounUin,  nidener  to  Miaa  Wood,  £a^> 
and  Joseph  Moore,  Esq..  Queen's  Walk,  Castle  Bar,  Ealing,  vbitf 
consisted  chiefly  of  well-grown  Ferns,  Chrysanthemums,  and  flse- 
foliage  plants.    Mr.  Thomas  Pestridge  sUeed  an  admimble  0DnP| 
amongst  which  were  several  well-bloomed  plants  of  that  i<^^ 
and  pure  white  Pompon  Chrysanthemum  Mdlle.  Marthe,  • '•"^ 


lection  several  plants  of  Pteris  straminfia,  a  variety  T^'^-'^l^ 

for  market  purposes,  but  otherwise  seloom  met  with  ui  Jvge 

quantities.  voahm 

CBBTSAJiTEBxmfi,— In  the  principal  class  foi  oi  «^°''^ 
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prizes  were  offered  of  £3  St.,  £2  2t.,  and  £1  It.  for  tvrent^r- 
fonr  blooms,  eight  to  be  Japanese  and  sixteen  incnrred.  For  this 
there  were  three  good  collections.  Hr.  ICoorman,  gardener  to  Miss 
ChiistT.  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  highly  meritorions  collec- 
tion I  MX.  Clarke,  Boehampton,  being  placed  second,  and  B. 
Jfje,  Xsq.,  Guildford,  third,  all  exhibiting  well.  Several  local 
growers  competed  in  the  manj  classes  set  apart  for  them,  bnt  the 
maiority  of  tke  collections  were  not  np  to  tne  standard.  Messrs. 
C  Lee  4  Son  exhibited  seyeral  boxes  of  Chrjsanthemnm  flowers, 
▼eoy  maay  of  them  being  of  great  substance. 

The  Society's  first-c&u  certificate  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Kelwar  k  Son  for  a  dwarf  tnfted  form  of  Bcolopendrinm,  almost 
4tf  finely  curled  as  good  Parsley,  named  8.  vulgare  Kelwayi,  and 
to  Mr.  B.  Dean  for  Calendula  Meteor,  a  yery  pretty  Marigold. 
The  arrangements  were  well  carried  out  oy  Mr.  B.  Dean,  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  assisted  by  his  brother  and  some  reiy  actire  members 
of  the  Committee. 

TOBQXJAT. 

This  Show  was  held  on  the  11th  NoTember.  and  proved  in  many 
geapecto  very  satisfactory.  The  prizes  for  colleotions  of  Chrysan- 
thanmma  in  pots  were  mostly  divided  between  Mr.  B.  Hannay  and 
Rev.  J.  B.  Tomlinson.  In  the  class  for  six  Pompon  Chrysanthe- 
mums, C<^.  Campbell  of  Villa  Como  secnied  the  first  prize  with 
fair  plants.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twelve  distinct  varieties 
in  pots  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandf ord  &  Co.  were  first  with  well-grown 
pbmta. 

The  cut  flowers  were  moat  excellent.  The  Judges  must  have 
liad  some  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision  in  several  cases. 
In  the  open  class  for  eighteen  distmct  large-flowezed  Chrysanthe- 
nonuuB  the  first  prize  went  to  the  Misses  Carew,  the  second  to 
Oapt.  Tucker.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve,  first  prize  Mr. 
W.  J.  Watts  ;  second  Misses  Carew.  In  this  class  some  most  ex- 
cellent blooms  were  staged.  Mr.  Watts's  were  set  np  the  best  and 
were  not  so  crowded,  the  black  velvet-covered  stage  suiting  the 
Ohrysanthemums  extremely  well.  In  the  other  classes  too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  j^raise  of  the  twelve  blooms  of  Mrs.  Duon  and 
twelve  of  Mrs.  George  Bundle  exhibited  by  the  Misses  Carew  and 
Mr.  John  Clements.  The  gardener  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
bis  snooess. 

The  fruit  competition  was  not  very  close.  The  Bev.  W.  H. 
Oretton  was  first  in  most  of  the  amateurs'  classes  for  Pears  and 
Apples,  he  staged  good  collections.  Judges  are  not  infallible,  or 
thoee  at  Torquay  would  never  have  decided  in  Class  59  as  tney 
did.  The  prize  was  for  "  six  fruit  of  any  other  sort."  Mr.  Gretton 
exhibited  very  well  indeed  the  delicious  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  bnt 
was  placed  second  to  Mr.  Betty,  who  elected  to  show  six  not  very 
large  Belle  de  Jersey.  Some  people  may  prefer  a  stewing  Pear  to 
a  iSaous  dessert  fiiit  ^^         ^  ^  » 

In  order  to  encourage  nurserymen  to  send  fruit  to  this  Show  the 
Ocmunittee  offered  two  prises,  £8  and  £2  respectively,  for  best 
eoUecticms  of  Apples  and  Pears,  all  varieties  to  be  correctly  named. 
Messrs.  Cranston  k  Co.  had  entered  for  this  class,  but  when  their 
cepresentative  found  that  a  Jersey  fruiterer  had  entered  he  with- 
diew  from  the  competition.  I  believe  the  Judges  expressed  an 
opinion  that  Jersey  and  foreign  nowers  should  not  be  allowed 
to  compete  on  the  same  terms  with  Enj^lish  growers.  Mr.  Pluck 
of  St.  jECeliers,  Jersey,  received  the  first  prize  for  a  collection 
consisting  of  thirty-four  varieties  of  Pears  and  twenty-eight  of 
Apples.  It  was  certainly  an  excellent  collection.  Messrs.  Cran- 
€ton  exhibited  their  fruit,  which  considering  the  past  season 
was  worthy  of  the  well-known  firm. 

There  were  some  good  dishes  of  vegetables  shown,  including 
eome  marvellous  Leeks.  The  attendance  at  this  Show  was  very 
hurge,  the  room  being  quite  uncomfortably  crowded. — J.  A.  W. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Ik  reference  to  the  recent  fall  of  snow  Mr.  B.  Inglis 

^mtes  M  follows  : — ^  After  six  weeks  of  beantiful  antumn 

w  other  (during  which  veiy  little  over  1  inch  of  lain  has 

tmn  registered)  the  Cackfield  district  of  Sussex  was  visited 

«t  the  end  of   last   week   with  a  very  heavy   snowstorm. 

Abont  4  inches  fell  on  Thursday  morning  the  20th,  much  of 

which  thawe«l  daring  the  day.    It  again  commenced  snowing 

at  half -past  eight  on  Friday  morning,  and  before  eleven  o'clock 

S  inches  had  fallen.    It  contiBned  to  snow  daring  the  day  and 

intil  midday  on  Satorday,  when  the  average  depth  would  be 

(boat  15  inches.    Not  less  than  20  inches  had  fallen  in  the 

%iee  dayv.**    A  correspondent  writing  from  Xdgwsre^  Middle- 

«bc,  fltates  that  on  the  16th  Inst,  the  thermometer  registered 

9e  of  frost,  and  on  the  28rd  inst  21^    We  also  hear  from 

M^ral  other  localities  of  equally  low  temperatnres. 

•^—  At  a  meeting  of  the  Szecntive  Comnuttee  of  the 
National  Rose  Socibtt,  held  on  Taesday  last,  it  was  an- 
nomced  that  the  following  special  prizes  would  be  competed 
for  vt  the  exhibition  to  be  neld  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
flattfiday,  July  Srd,  1880  :^1,  Silver  challenge  cup  (general 


competition),  given  by  Messrs.  Cranston  Ac  Co.,  Hereford. 
2,  Silver  cup,  value  ten  guineas,  given  by  John  Hollingwortli, 
Esq.,  Maidstone,  for  the  best  box  in  Class  1,  seventy-two 
varieties,  nuiys^rymen.  3,  Silver  cup,  value  six  guineas,  by 
Thomas  Hollingworth,  Esq.,  Maidstone,  for  the  best  eighteen 
Teas  (nurserymen).  4,  Silver  cup,  value  ten  guineas,  by 
B.  N.  G.  Baker,  Esq.,  Heavitree,  Exeter,  for  the  best  eighteen 
Boses  (nine  Hybrid  Perpetoals  and  nine  Teas),   amateun. 

5,  Silver  onp,  vidue  ten  guineas,  for  the  best  stand  of  Cheshunt- 
raised  Boses,  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt  6,  Piece  of 
plate,  value  three  euineas,  for  the  best  stand  in  Class  14  (sub- 
urban Boses),  by  Edward  Mawley,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  7,  Five 
pounds  for  the  best  seedling  Bose  not  yet  in  commerce,  by 

6.  P.  Hawtrey,  Esq.,  Langley,  Slough.  8,  Silver-gilt  medal, 
by  the  Droprietors  of  the  "  Journal  des  Boses,"  for  the  best 
twenty-iour  Boses,  three  of  each,  one  fuUy  expanded,  one  half 
open,  and  one  in  bud. 

Greyillea  filicifolia  is  a  much  superior  form  to 

that  usually  grown — viz.,  G.  robusta,  which  is,  oy  the  way,  a 
plant  we  cannot  do  without,  but  when  you  see  the  two  forms 
standing  side  by  side  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  give  aca 
opinion  of  their  respective  merits.  The  leaves  of  G.  fflicifolia 
are  much  more  finely  cut,  and  rather  more  giaceful  in  their 
disposition.  Plants  when  well  grown  are  very  handsome. 
Most  likely  it  is  a  selection  from  G.  robusta,  therefore  we  must 
not  expect  to  have  it  in  such  quantities  as  we  do  that  planl^ 
sinjce  seed  is  not  obtainable.  It  is,  however,  very  easily  grafted 
on  robusta  stocks,  and  greater  success  is  realised  if  the  leader 
of  the  stock  is  not  cut  off  entirely.  It  was,  we  think,  exhibited 
by  the  late  firm  of  BoUissons  at  Tooting,  but  never  tecdved 
the  attention  it  richly  merits. 

In  our  report  of  the  CHBYSAErrHEiiUH  Snow  at  the 

Boyal  Aquarium  Messrs.  Dixon  k  Co.  were  accredited  with 
having  received  the  first  prize,  a  silver  cup,  in  the  class  for  a 
group  of  Chj^santhemums ;  whereas  Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to 
W.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Tulse  Hill,  was  the  honoared  individual, 
Messrs,  Dixon  receiving  an  extra  prize.  The  mistake  was  due 
to  the  unnecessary  delay  and  inefficient  system  adopted  in 
affixing  the  prize  cards  to  the  several  exhibits.  Mr.  Hallos 
plants  were  exceptionally  good,  well  trained,  compact,  and 
well  flowered.  A  specimen  of  Faust  was  remarkable  for  the 
r^ularity  and  substance  of  the  flowers,  which  were  well  backed 
up  with  foliage.  Mrs.  DuLon,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Julie  Lagrav^ 
and  St  Michael  were  also  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  J.  Balaam, 
Vine  Nursery,  and  Mr.  J.  Bic^ett,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bowerbank, 
Stoke  Newington,  followed  in  tl^  class  with  much  inferior 
colleotions.  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Swanley,  exhibited  an  excellenJ: 
stand  of  Zonal  Pelaigonium  blooms,  which  were  highly  com- 
mended. 

The   Camellias  in  the  Victoria  Nurseries,  Upper 

HoUoway,  give  promise  of  a  grand  display  of  flowers,  for  the 
buds  are  uncommonly  numerous,  and  tne  general  health  and 
vigour  of  the  plants  sJl  that  could  be  desired. 

Ik  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew  that  lovely  Uttie  species 

lONOPsis  tTTBicuLABioiDSS  is  now  flowering.  This  most 
interesting  plant  would  scarcely  be  taken  for  an  Orchid  by  a 
casual  observer,  so  distinct  are  the  flowers  from  the  normal 
type,  resembling,  as  the  specific  nanie  denotes,  the  Utricularia, 
and  they  appear  at  a  glance  by  no  means  nnbke  the 
oommon  Lobelia  in  form.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  ase 
borne  in  a  paniculate  inflorescence;  they  have  a  flattened 
two-Lipped  appearance,  the  lower  lip  pratrnding  and  two-lobed. 
The  colour  is  white,  delicately  tingea  and  streaked  with  pale 
rosy  lilac  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Trinidad,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  this  country  about  1822,  but  is  rarely  seen  in  culti- 
vation. 

Among  many  other  plants  that  Messrs.  Cntbnsh  &  Son 

of  Highgate  and  Bamet  grow  remarkably  well  are  boubls 
WHITS  Primulas,  of  which  there  is  a  fine  batch  at  tbeii 
Highgate  Nurseries.  These  beautiful  pUmte  when  well  grown 
are  invaluable  for  decoiative  purposes  at  this  period  of  the  year* 
We  also  observed  a  semi-double  variety  with  flowers  of  a 
delicate  blush  tint ;  it  appeared  to  be  of  good  compact  faaibtt, 
and  profuse  in  flowering. 

TTAzieT.a  AND  FiLBEBTS  have  been  unosually  abundant, 

the  kernels  remarkably  large  and  well  flavoured,  a  small  fanner 
himself  gathering  2  stones  of  Hasel  nuts  and  selling  them 
afterwards  (Mid-Lincoln).  In  stone  fruit  this  year,  esDeciaUy 
Apricots,  the  kernels  were  also  very  large,  and  mncii  more 
frequentiy  double  than  in  other  years.  The  Scotch  Champson 
Potato  has  been  moat  Boccessfally  grown  in  this  neighboiir- 
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hood.  It  is  yery  Bound,  deep-eyed,  finn,  bat  deliciondj  floniy 
in  textue,  banting  np  like  a  floorball  when  steamed,  bat  not 
beuing  boiling. 

A  SPECIMEN  of  that  attractiTe  MyiBinaceons  plant 


Jaoquinia  aubaktiaca  is  bearing  nnmerons  clnstets  of  its 
dark  orange-coloured  fragiant  flowers  in  the  Palm  stove  at 
Kew.  Th&  species  is  a  native  of  the  Sandwich  Isles,  whence 
it  was  introduced  in  1796.  The  leaves  are  coriaceous  and  dark 
green,  the  flowers  being  borne  in  small  clusters  on  the  branches. 

—  Thb  Euphobbia. — Some  few  jears  since  a  survey  was 
beinff  carried  out  in  Natal  for  the  Colonial  Government,  during 
whi<m  it  was  discovered  by  one  of  the  officers  engaged  on  the 
work  that  when  certain  plants  belonging  to  tiie  natural  order 
EuphorbiaoesB  were  cut  with  the  clearing  knives  the  exudation 
from  the  plants  adhered  flrmly  to  the  blades,  and  was  very 
difficult  to  remove.  It  was,  moreover,  found  that  tbe  knives  so 
coated  did  not  rust,  and  this  led  to  further  experiments  being 
made  with  a  view  of  utilising  the  gum  as  a  preservative  mate- 
zial.  Iron  plates  were  coated  with  the  g^m  and  subjected  to 
immersion  m  the  waters  of  South  Africa,  which  are  stated  to 
be  proverbial  for  tbeir  foulness  and  for  the  rapidity  of  the 
growth  of  vegetation.  The  Euphorbia  in  Natal  grows  in  close 
oantiguity  to  the  seashore,  so  that  there  was  ample  opportantty 
for  securely  testing  its  value  as  a  protective  covering  for  iron 
against  corrosion  and  marine  growth.  The  experiments  proving 
perfectly  successful,  it  was  tiien  sought  to  put  the  discovery 
into  a  practioid  form.  To  this  end  the  gum  was  dissolved  in  a 
preparation  of  spirits,  and  this  was  foand  to  be  a  ready  means 
of  applying  it  as  a  coating  for  ships*  bottoms  and  for  ironwork 
generally  requiring  such  protection,  the  spirits  evaporating  and 
^ae  gum  being  left  on  the  surface  of  the  metal.  With  this 
preparation  experiments  were  made  a  few  years  since  Ijy  Sir 
Anarew  Clarke,  C.B.,  who  had  a  sheet  of  iron  coated  with  it 
and  placed  in  the  waters  in  Her  Majesty's  dockyard  at  Chat- 
ham, where  anything  immersed  becomes  rapidly  foaled.  At 
the  end  of  two  yean  the  sheet  of  iron  was  taken  out  and  was 
found  to  be  quite  dean,  and  free  from  fouling  and  corrosion. 
The  composition  has  also  been  successfully  tested  in  Africa 
against  the  ravages  of  tbe  white  ant.  This  success  is  attributed 
to  the  cireumstance  that  the  gum  of  the  Euphorbia,  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  fluid,  is  of  such  an  intensely  bitter  nature 
that  it  paralyses  the  efforts  of  all  insects  to  attach  themselves 
to  it,  or  to  bore  into  any  substance  coated  with  it  These 
tnocesses  have  led  to  its  adoption  in  practice  for  the  purposes 
above  indicated,  and  it  is  now  being  introduced  in  England. 
Applications  of  this  composition  eiv^  a  glossy  coating  alike 
impervious  to  air  or  moisture,  while,  according  to  results,  its 
own  pecoliar  protective  property  remains  unimpaired. 


THE  METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  session  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  I9th  instant,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineen,  Mr.  C.  Greaves,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The 
folfowing  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  s--Capt.  0.  E.  Brooke, 
Bev.  E.  Carr,  M.A.,  Capt.  B.  A.  Edwin.  B.N.,  W.  B.  Fawcett, 
C.  J.  Harland,  J.  Lucas,  F.G.a,  H.  Mellish,  G.  B.  Nichols,  The 
Earl  of  Northesk,  Dr.  J.  Bobb,  T.  H.  Walker,  and  C.  L.  Wragge, 
F.B.G.S.  The  reports  on  the  Phenological  ObservatioDS  for  1879 
were  read— the  botanical  being  by  the  Bev.  T.  A.  Preston,  M.A., 
FM.8.,  the  entomological  by  the  Bev.  0.  H.  Griffith,  BJD.,  F.M.a, 
and  the  ornithological  by  J.  Cordeaoz.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  days  m  the  earlier  puts  of  February  and  of  March  the  whole 
of  the  year  1879  has  been  characterised  by  a  temperature  almost 
hivariably  below  the  mean,  aooompanied  with  much  wet  and  little 
or  no  sun :  the  elEect  on  vegetation  has  been  consequentlv  very 
neat.  Foliage  has  as  a  rule  been  exoessivelv  luxuriant  and  dark, 
"fonning  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  year;"  but  rarely 
has  fruit  been  able  to  ripen,  and  the  second  shoots  have  frequentiy 
been  weak  and  nnhealth^r.  Flowering  hu  invariably  be«i  very 
late,  so  much  as  a  month  in  some  dismcts,  the  hay  harvest  often 
not  completed  till  nearly  the  end  of  August,  some  still  in  **  oook  " 
in  the  moorland  district  of  Staffordshire  as  late  as  September  80th ; 
and  tiie  com  harvest,  not  onlv  eztrem^y  late,  but  the  com  in 
very  poor  condition,  not  pcoperly  ripened.  With  regard  to  insects, 
the  two  most  notable  occurrences  of  this  most  dismal  season  have 
been  the  swarms  of  Pyrameis  Cardni  and  PInsia  gamma :  both 
these  species  have  been  wonderfully  numerous,  especially  the 
latter,  which  has  absolutely  swarmed.  The  great  severity  of  the 
past  winter  caused  an  almost  unprecedented  mortality  amonest 
birds,  great  nambers  of  various  spedes  suoeumbing  to  the  oold. 
This  mortality  was  perhaps  moat  apparent  amongst  the  Tuididao 
and  the  starlings.  Springy  brought  Uttile  or  no  improvement ;  birds 
nested  much  beyond  their  average  time,  and  in  a  vast  number  of 


instances  the  first  eggs  have  been  addled  and  destroyed  by  oold 
rains  and  an  abnormally  low  and  continuous  temperature.  The 
scaroity  of  young  partrioRes  is  probably  unprecedented ;  on  Moe 
manors  not  a  young  bird  is  to  be  found,  and  it  will  take  Bevaal 
good  nesting  seasons  to  bring  up  the  stock  of  their  old  numben. 

A  paper  on  the  Meteorology  of  Zanzibar,  by  Dr.  John  Bobb, 
was  also  read.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  rather  more  tbui 
61  inches,  or  only  about  doable  the  averaee  yearly  fall  in 
England,  and  the  average  number  of  rainy  days  is  120.  The 
greater  rains  fall  m  March,  April,  and  May ;  the  lesser  rains  are 
&om  mid-October  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  driest  month  is 
September,  with  an  average  rainfall  of  1*86  inches ;  no  month  it 
ramless.  The  mean  temperature  of  five  years  is  80^,  and  the 
average  yearly  range,  from  highest  maximum  to  lowest  minimnni, 
is  17#.  The  hottest  months  of  the  year  are  February  and  Kirch, 
with  a  mean  temperature  of  SS-V^  and  88*4^  respectively ;  the  cool 
months  are  July  and  August,  averaging  77-6*  and  77-7«    This 

fives  a  small  amplitude  of  the  yearly  fluctuation,  rather  leu  than 
^,  and  to  this  Umited  range  of  temperature  is  largely  dne  the 
debilitating  nature  of  the  climate  of  Zanzibar,  partionlarly  as 
affecting  the  nervous  system.  The  heat  is  constant  and  OKMBt, 
and  even  genUe  exercise  is  usually  attended  with  excenve 
perspiration.  ^^^^^ 

THE  ROSE. 

A  OOBBBSPONDBNT  0*  SOUTH  Dbvon  '*)  asks,  "  Osn  yoQ 
inform  me  wbich  is  the  oldest  known  variety  of  '  the  queen 
of  flowers  ?  *  "  In  reply  we  will  quote  from  Parkinson's 
"  Paradisus  Terrestris,"  published  in  1629,  who  declares  that 
he  names  the  varieties  chronologically.  He  places  first  the 
English  White  Bose,  and  then  follow  Carnation  Bose,  English 
Bed  Bose,  Damask  Bose,  Double  Province  Boee,  Bed  Province 
Boee,  White  Province,  York-and-Lancaster,  Crystall,  Gillo. 
flower,  Fiankford,  Hungarian,  Velvet*  Thomless,  CinnsmoB, 
TeUow  (single  and  dooble),  Musk,  Apple,  Sweet  Briar,  and 
Evergreen. 

Mr.  Biveii  mj§  of  the  Provins  or  Cabbage  Bose  (Roes 
centifolia),  "  This  Bose  has  long  and  deservedly  been  the 
favourite  ornament  of  English  gardens  ;  and  if,  as  seems  veiy 
probable,  it  was  the  Hundred-leaved  Bose  of  Pliny  and  the 
favourite  flower  of  the  Bomans,  contributing  in  no  smaH 
degree  to  the  luxurious  enjoyments  of  that  great  people,  it 
claims  attention  as  much  for  its  high  antiquity  as  for  its  m- 
trinsic  beauty.  1596  is  given  by  botanists  as  the  date  of  its 
introdnction  to  our  gardens.  That  *  prince  of  gardener^' 
Miller,  says  tiiat  it  is  the  prettiest  of  all  Boses ;  and  this  ides 
still  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
England,  where,  in  the  farm  and  cottage  gardens,  the  Cabbsge 
Bose  and  the  double  Wallflower  are  the  most  esteemed  m* 
mates,  forming  in  their  turns,  with  a  sprig  of  Bosemaiy,  the 
Sunday  bouquet  of  the  respectable  farm  servant  and  oottag^. 

"The  groves  of  Mount  Caucasus  are  said  to  be  its  native 
places  of  growth,  and  also  Languedoc  and  Provence ;  hot  the 
daims  of  these  latter  have  been  disputed.  I  lately  wrote  to  a 
very  old  Bose  amateur  in  France  for  information  on  this  point 
He  informs  me  that  the  species  with  single  flowezs  is  found  m 
a  wild  state  in  the  southern  provinces ;  it  is  therefore  very 
probable  that  it  was  called  the  Provence  Bose  fromgrown^ 
more  abundantiy  in  that  province.  The  more  comet  nsme 
is  the  Provins  Bose,  from  its  being  so  long  cultivated  shoot 
Provins  in  the  old  province  of  Brie-Comte-Bobert,  wh«e  ttft 
great  culture  of  Boses  in  France  in  still  conducted.  It  hss 
now,  however,  quite  a  different  name  in  France,  for  it  is  caUw 
the  •  Bose  k  Cent  FeuUles,'  from  the  botanical  name,  Bosa  ccatt- 
folia,  or  Hundred-leaved  Bose.  ^ 

"The  Crested  Provins,  Crested  Moss,  or  Bosa  criststs, for « 
it  known  by  these  three  names,  is  said  to  have  been  <>i«»!^  . 
growing  from  the  crevice  of  a  wall  at  Friburg  in  8^*«™i 
No  Bose  can  be  more  singular  and  beautiful:  tiiebadsbefon 
expansion  are  so  clasped  hy  its  fringed  sepals  that  they  pr^ 
a  most  nniqne  and  elegant  appearance  totally  unlike  any  ot&er 

BOM.*' 

LUCULU  GBATISSIMA. 

THIS  beantifal  ally  of  the  Cinchonas  is  well  known  in  mo' 
establishments  where  large  collections  of  plants  are  grojF^ 
and  it  is  worthUy  esteemed  for  the  globular  cymes  of  pM 
fragrant  flowen  that  are  produced  so  freely  mider  8^^ 
culture.  The  time  of  year  at  which  the  Luculia  ^o'^®?]!^^ 
autumn  and  winter,  is  also  a  recommendation  of  ^^^^1 
importance,  for  not  only  is  the  plant  highly  decorative  (J^ 
Rown  in  pots  or  plantel  out  in  prepared  borders  in  s  fo^ 
house,  bnt  its  ndne  is  inestimable  for  cutting  pnipoie8,is>*i^ 
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floweis  arc  to  contiDaoad;  and  ■bnndftiitl;  produced.  Saoh  Rqaiiea  to  be  well  pnmed  after  flowering  ii  over ;  bot  per- 
qouitiea  aa  tbose  mentioned  jiuUy  entitle  the  Luculia  to  more  hap«  it  ii  at  more  genend  valne  when  grown  in  pota  of  medinm 
poenl  notice  and  caltivatioa,  and  u  its  reqnirements  are  tew  |  riie,  mj  32'«,  and  pluits  in  tbat  siie  pota  or  a  trifle  lai^er  maf 
K^  Mnon  wbo  possenes  a  greenhouse  or  oonferTstoij  may  ,  bj  good  treatment  be  had  bearing  cJusteiB  of  doweia  fnlly  u 
■feh  TentAiro  to  obtain  a  Bpecimen.  When  pLuited  out  it  luge  as  that  repieaented  in  the  engraving. 
i^iolj  acquires  tbe  proportiooi  of  a  sbrub  or  small  tree,  and  I      With  regard  to  iti  cnltiration  we  may  lemaik  that  it  ia 


Fi(.  a.— LCOVLU  OftlTIUIIU. 


eapeoiallj  arene  to  a  (nperabandanee  ot  water  or  tbe  least  ap- 
nraach  toitaitoatioiiattheTootBor  intbeatmospheie.  Tbeie- 
forca  poroosaoilmoft  be  profided  compoaedof  loam,  peat,  leaf 
Bcdl,  nud,  andafewpieeesof  ehaKoaltnonmgfaly  inCMpofatod, 
■od  whether  the  plant  be  in  a  pot  or  a  border,  the  drainage  most 
bewdl  attended  to.  When  growing  freely,  or  about  to  Sower, 
weak  Hqnid  maanni  may  be  occasionally  mpplied  with  advan- 
tage. Fiopagation  is  easily  effected  bj  taking  enttlngs  of  tbe 
jonng  flim  wood,  with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood  attached,  and 


.    .  Had.    Tbey  shonld  be  placed »  _ _ 

pote,  tlte  latter  being  plnnged  in  good  bottom  heat  and  eoreied 
with  a  bellglaM.  When  the  cnttiDg*  are  rooted  diake  than  ont 
caicfnlly,  and  pot  tbem  singly  la  thombs  or  60's,  afterwards 
icKteating  the  root  room  as  Uw  plants  advance  in  growtii,  bat 
being  careful  not  to  ore^iot  them.  When  thoronghlj  e*ta> 
blished  they  may  be  grown  in  any  cool  or  intermediate  honse 
where  the  tempeiatnn  li  not  allowed  to  tall  mach  below  Wat 
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night  at  any  period  of  the  year.    If  planted  oat  they  sncceed  I 
well  under  similaT  treatment  to  the  Camellia  (with  which 
they  are  sometimes  associated)  in  respect  to  temperature  and 
moisture. — L.  Cabtlu. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  department  the  work  will  principally 
consist  in  protecting  the  croi»  for  the  winter's  supply,  and  in 
digging,  trenching,  and  preparing  ground  for  the  spring.  Com- 
post and  manure  heaps  should  he  formed  and  turned  over,  and 
manure  wheeled  on  to  the  ground  during  very  dry  or  frosty 
weather.  Where  early  Peas  are  required,  and  a  warm  position  in 
the  garden  can  be  allotted  to  them,  a  few  rows  of  seed  may  be 
sown.  If  the  winter  is  mild  thej  will  be  about  a  fortnight  in 
advance  of  those  sown  in  the  spring.  Dickson's  Pirst  and  Best 
or  Carter's  First  Crop  'are  among  the  hardiest  for  this  purpose. 
Celery  will  now  require  its  final  earthing  on  dry  mild  days,  but 
in  many  gardens  around  London  this  delicious  and  favourite 
Tegetable  is  in  very  bad  condition.  In  our  garden,  and  in  others 
where  we  have  seen  it  cultivated  in  a  state  of  excellence  in  other 
years,  a  good  stick  of  Celery  cannot  be  found,  the  foliage  is  com- 
plete! j[  destroyed  by  the  Celery  fly.  In  spite  of  repeated  dust- 
mgs  with  soot  and  lime  this  insect  lias  survived,  probably  o^ving  to 
excessive  wet,  so  that  directly  the  plants  were  dusted  heavy  rains 
washed  it  from  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  In  other  Quarters  we 
bear  complaints  of  the  plants  running  to  seed.  To  maxe  the  best 
of  that  which  we  have  we  must  earth-up  the  plants  well,  and 
durine  frosty  weather  protect  the  rows  with  bracken  or  litter. 

Cauliflower  and  Lettuce  plants  in  frames  or  under  handlights 
should  have  air  admitted  to  them  on  every  fine  day,  but  during 
aevere  frost  a  protection  of  blacken  or  other  covering  is  very 
essential.  Globe  Artichokes  should  have  the  leaves  of  each  stool 
gathered  up  close  together  when  dry,  and  a  band  of  hay  or  straw 
twisted  round  them  and  a  few  dry  leaves  placed  outside  to  protect 
them  through  the  winter.  So  severely  damaged  were  they  during 
the  winter  of  1878-9,  that  no  early  crowns  were  to  he  obtaineo. 
During  September  and  October  many  of  them  produced  heads 
which  have  continued  till  the  late  frost.  Jerusalem  Artichokes 
are  best  preserved  in  the  ground,  but  require  protection  from  frost. 
Out  off  the  stems  about  a  foot  rrom  the  ground  and  spread  over 
tiiem  a  thick  layer  of  dried  fern,  litter^  or  leaves,  and  dig  for  use 
as  required.  Rhubarb  and  Seakale— If  a  few  roots  of  each  of 
these  are  placed  under  the  stages  in  boxes  in  a  stove  or  other  warm 
structure  they  will  furnish  a  supply  of  produce  before  it  is  neces- 
sary to  start  the  main  crop  out  of  doors.  A  thin  layer  of  Utter  or 
leaves  placed  over  the  crowns  in  the  beds  will  not  only  pioteot 
the  roots,  but  allow  them  to  be  taken  np  at  any  time,  even 
during  frosty  weather.  Carrots  and  Beet  if  not  alreaay  lifted  must 
be  attended  to  at  once,  and  the  roots  laid  in  sand  to  keep  then 
plump  and  fresh.  The  tops  of  Beet  should  be  twisted  off  by  the 
nand.  Beet  is  in  most  places  unusually  small  this  year  from  the 
beat  having  been  insufficient  to  mature  it. 

CoKSXRVATORT. — This  structure  is  now  bright  with  Chrysan- 
themums. How  beautifully  chaste  in  appearance  are  many  of 
the  Japanese  varieties,  while  the  more  formal  symmetry  of  the 
incurved  forms  contrast  admirably  with  them.  The  Anemone 
varieties  are  also  very  beautiful  in  their  way,  while  the  beauty 
and  habit  of  the  Pompon  and  Anemone  Pompons  render  them 
very  valuable  for  formmg  the  front  rows  of  groups.  Thus  when 
flowers  are  destroyed  outside,  a  most  brilliant  display  can  be  had 
within  with  Chrysanthemums  alone.  Their  cheapness  and  sim- 
plicity of  culture  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  That  the 
past  season  has  not  been  the  most  favourable  for  bringing  them 
to  perfection  must  be  admitted,  yet  there  are  some  excellent  flowers 
to  be  seen,  and  many  a  conservatory  is  now  ^y  with  them  that 
otherwise  would  be  gloomy.  Pay  great  attention  in  giving  air  on 
all  favourable  occasions  ;  keepins  the  air  around  them  dry  is  the 
best  way  to  preserve  them.  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Deutzias, 
Spirseas,  Lilacs,  Ac,  are  among  the  best  hardy  plants  suitable  for 
forcing  and  for  producing  a  display  in  the  conservatory  when 
the  Chrysanthemums  are  past ;  Rioman  Hyacinths  and  other  bull« 
should  be  brought  gradually  forward ;  and  amon|^t  the  green- 
house plants  coming  into  flower  are  Heaths,  Epacnses,  Cytisuses, 
Coronillas,  Acacias,  Eupatoriums,  Ac,  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and 
Cinerarias  following. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCUB5  OARDBK. 

Tvnv  up  all  vacant  ground  roughly,  and  in  the  case  of  heavy 
fKnl  ridging  up  so  as  toSttcpose  as  large  a  surface  as  possible.  .The 
advantages  of  deep  coltivation  cannot  be  oTer»estimated—4t  is  the 
first  principle  in  high  colture.  Trenching  should  be  practised 
every  second  or  third  year,  seeking  by  loosening  the  lower  strata 
to  increase  the  depth  of  slmllow  soils,  and  by  bringing  up  a  little 
fresh  soil  at  each  trenching  the  soil  may  be  permanently  improved. 
Manure  buried  in  autumn  or  early  winter  is  not  nearly  so  beneficial 
as  that  which  is  spread  on  the  surface  during  frosty  weather  and 


pointed  in  at  a  later  period.  Thoroughly  decomposed  maauie  is 
very  much  better  for  affording  satisfactory  results  in  gardens  thso 
crude  material  buried  in  autumn.  The  rubbish  heap  should  hsre 
attention  betimes.  All  material  that  is  decayed  sufficiently  for 
immediate  dressing  should  be  separated  from  that  which  wuli^ 
quire  more  time  for  decomposing,  and  if  a  ton  of  lime  be  addbi  to 
every  six  of  refuse  the  decay  will  be  more  speedy  and  effectoal 

FRUIT  HOUSBB. 

Cherrv  ffoute.—The  leaves  having  fallen  the  trees  should  be 
attended  to  in  pruning,  but  if  stopping  has  been  attended  to 
during  the  period  of  growth  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  cut  hsxk 
any  shoots  not  required  for  filling  vacant  space.  Young  tzees 
in  course  of  formation  will  require  to  have  the  central  shoots 
cut  back  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  a  supply  of  regolar 
growth  for  the  allotted  space.  Except  for  the  purposes  indicated 
it  is  not  advisable  to  shorten  the  terminal  shoots,  unless  it  be 
necessary  from  the  limit  of  the  trellis  being  reached,  or  if  the 
trees  are  confined  to  pots.  The  house  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  the  trees  also.  If  the  lights  have  not  been  replaced 
it  should  be  done,  and  the  house  f uUv  ventilated,  exoept  in  very 
severe  weather.  Plum  trees  in  pots  wnich  are  to  be  advanced  bv 
forcing  should  also  be  pruned,  shortening  back  all  last  ^ears 
growth,  superfluous  shoots  being  cut  out  entirely,  avoiding  liaring 
the  shoots  too  thickly  placed,  uniformity  in  appesLrance  bemg  con- 
sidered, and  the  knife  used  accordingly. 

StratDherriet  in  Pots. — A  commencement  should  be  made  in 
forcing  by  placing  plants  of  an  early  variety  in  eentle  heat  to 
afford  ripe  fruit  in  February.  Black  Prince  m  still  the  bestveiy 
early  variety,  and  if  well  thinned  the  fruits  are  of  fair  size. 
Yicomtesse  Kericart  de  Thury^  though  not  subject  to  mildew  or 
the  production  of  deformed  fruit  as  Black  Prince,  is  not  nearly  so 
large  as  Ia  Grosse  Sucr^,  whilst  Sir  Harry  affords  fruits  botn  of 
^o^  size  and  colour.  The  drainage  in  the  pots  must  be  rectified 
if  it  be  found  defective.  The  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  lightly 
stirred,  top-dressing  with  horse  droppings,  which  will  prevent  the 
surface  from  crackmg,  and  if  a  little  bone  dust  be  given  to  esdi 
plant  it  will  be  an  advantage.  The  pots  should  be  placed  on 
shelves  near  the  glass  where  the  plants  can  have  plenty  of  air,  sod 
froqi  first  to  last  they  must  not  suffer  by  want  of  water.  The 
house,  if  one  be  available,  will  only  require  to  be  kept  closed  the 
first  fortnight,  providing  the  night  temperature  does  not  fall  below 
45^  and  the  temperature  by  day  be  50°,  above  which  air  shoold 
be  freely  admitted.  Failing  a  Strawberry  house  an  early  Peach 
house  or  vinery  will  be  suitable,  the  plants  being  assigned  posi- 
tions near  to  the  glass.  It  is  important  that  the  plants  be  not  too 
much  hurried  in  the  early  stages,  or  the  foliage  will  be  dnwn  sod 
thin  and  the  flowers  weak ;  besides,  the  season  has  been  soinnfsvoor- 
able  to  the  plants  maturing  the  growth  that  more  than  orduisiy 
careful  treatment  will  be  necessary  to  effect  a  vigoroos  early 
growth.  Autumn  and  winter-fruiting  plants  will  ne«l  to  be  care- 
Fully  watered,  keeping  those  well  advanced  for  ripening  mode> 
rately  dry,  and  admit  air  freely  whenever  an  opportunity  offeo, 
the  temperature  by  artificial  means  being  CO^  to  65^. 

Pine*. — During  the  next  two  months  the  sun  will  have  little 
effect  upon  vegetation  subjected  to  artificial  treatment.  Pines  now 
will  be  better  in  a  diminished  temperature  than  that  hitherto 
accorded  them,  particularly  young  growing  plants.  A  tempera- 
ture  of  MP  is  a  safe  minimum,  ventilating  at  the  npper  part  of  the 
house  at  68**,  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  to  6(r  or  6&*,  with  s 
liberal  supply  of  air,  and  the  temperature  at  the  roots  shonld  be 
70^  to  75°.  In  the  fruiting  departoient  the  temperature  from  fire 
beat  may  be  lowered  to  65^,  or  in  severe  weather  60^  at  n^t 
and  7QP  to  75^  by  day,  and  successions  under  ordinary  treatment 
60°  at  night,  fallmg  to  66°  on  cold  mornings,  and  65^  bv  day.  At 
the  commencement  of  next  month  the  temperature  at  tne  roots  of 
Queen  plants,  which  are  required  to  start  into  fruit  osrly  in  the 
ensuing  year  should  be  gradually  raised  to  about  90°. 

Cucumoert. — For  the  next  three  months  be  very  careful  in  the 
admission  of  air ;  and  while  a  little  should  be  given  at  ereij 
favourable  opportunity,  it  should  certainly  be  excluded  as  far  as  n 
possible  when  it  is  cold,  chilling  draughts  being  vei^  injurious  to 
the  plants.  Keep  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere in  bright  sharp  weather.  Attend  to  stopping,  thinning, 
and  tying  the  shoots,  cropping  lightly,  removing  without  delay  any 
decayed  portion  of  stem  or  leaf,  and  keep  the  glass  clean.  Kain- 
tain  a  night  temperature  of  6b^.  falling  to  60^  on  frosty  momingB, 
and  70°  to  76®  by  day  from  fire  heat. 

Fifft.— When  the  foliage  has  fallen  the  trees  should  be  pmsed. 
Shoots  which  have  attained  the  limit  of  the  trellis  shonld  be  cot 
back  to  where  the  succeeding  shoots  start,  in  order  that  ^^^l 
occupy  their  places  in  the  ensuing  season.  Cut  away  *°**'^*Ji 
elongated  spurs,  reserving,  however,  as  may  be  desirsble,  afeww 
those  which  are  short-jointed  and  fruitful.  The  trees  shonld  aW 
pruning  be  loosened  from  the  trallis,  and  after  thorougfalvcleiBing 
the  w<Kklwork  with  soap  and  water,  the  glass  with  elesr  wka 
and  the  walls  limewashed,  adding  a  little  sulphur,  the  ^'^"'^ 
be  washed  with  soapy  water  with  a  brush,  and  afterwaius  wm 
some  insecticide,  avoiding  pigments  that  leave  a  thick  ^^P^^ 
the  shoots,  and  when  this  is  completed  tie  the  trees  to  the 
not  too  tightly.    If  the  trees  have  not  been  lifted  the  border 
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l»  lightly  i»ieked  oyer,  the  loose  material  lemoved,  and  a  top-dress- 
XDgy  aboBt  8  inches  thick,  giTen  of  short  paitiallT  decayed  mannre. 
The  house  can  hardly  be  too  freely  ventilated,  only  when  frost 
pceyaHs  it  most  be  closed.  The  earliest  batch  of  trees  in  pots 
should  again  be  dressed  with  an  insecticide,  care  being  taken  not 
to  rub  off  the  yoong  fruits.  The  trees  may  be  put  in  a  mild 
bottom  heat,  the  pots  beine  placed  on  pillarB  of  loose  brickwork, 
to  that  they  will  not  settle  with  the  ^rmenting  material.  The 
heat  at  the  roots  most  not  exceed  60^  to  66^  nntil  the  trees  are 
fvrly  in  growth,  whilst  the  top  beat  may  be  60^  to  55®  at  night 
and  65**  by  day,  the  trees  and  honse  being  damped  in  the  morn- 
ing of  fine  days  early  in  the  afternoon.  A  commencement  should 
be  made  from  now  to  the  end  of  the  month  to  insure  ripe  fruit  at 
the  end  of  April  and  early  in  May.  Water  must  be  given  at  the 
roots  to  keep  the  soil  thoroughly  moist,  and  not  less  in  tempera- 
ture than  that  of  the  fermentmg  materials  about  the  pots, 

PLAST  Honsss. 

GrmnAoum. — ^lillums  should  be  examined,  and  if  not  yet  potted 
natime  should  be  lost  in  completing  the  work  before  uiey  begin 
to  push  fresh  roots.    Some  of  the  earliest-flowered  L.  auratum  and 
L.  longifiorum  will  by  this  time  be  fast  producing  their  new  fibres 
and  should  not  be  disturbed.    If  the  pots  are  large  enough  simj^ly 
ivuoTe  the  surface  soil  and  that  around  the  balbs,  dressing  with 
fresh  well-enriched  compost,  oz  if  Uie  pots  are  too  small  Biiaply 
tnmsfer  the  bulbs  to  larger  pots  without  distavbinjp^  the  ball.    The 
douaage  moat  in  the  first  case  be  examined,  and  if  defective  recti- 
fied, and  in  the  latter  be  provided  efficiently.    The  great  bane  .of 
L.  aoratam  and  L.  loagil^rum  is  dryness  at  the  roots,  they  being 
more  impatient  of  this  than  moet  varieties.    It  must  not,  however, 
be  supposed  that  water  must  be  given  unstintedlr,  as  Idle  soil  in 
that  case  would  become  sodden  and  the  roots  would  perish.    The 
pottinff  of  all  Liliums  should  always  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  the 
itesM  have  died  down,  as  although  some  portions  of  the  roots  of 
many  varieties  are  never  quite  dormant,  still  at  the  time  when  the 
tops  have  lost  their  vitality  there  is  the  least  root-action.    In  the 
ease  of  large  masses  of  bulbs  that  have  increased  until  it  is  neces- 
taiy  to  divide  them,  it  is  still  more  important  that  it  be  done  with- 
€ut  delay.    Fibrous  loam  with  a  fourth  of  well-decayed  manure 
and  leaf  soil  in  equal  proportions,  and  sand  in  propoictioa  to  the 
character  of  the  loam,  suits  Lilies.    The  bulbs  should  be  placed  as 
desp  in  the  pots  as  to  admit  of  about  3  inches  of  top-dressing,  so 
fliat  none  of  the  roots  that  are  formed  above  the  bulo  will  appear 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil.    Neglect  of  this  often  results  in 
aacioiis  injury  to  the  plants.    They  sh(mld  not  be  placed  beneath 
stages  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  drip  from  other  plants. 
Tropseolum  tricolorum,  T.  Jarratti,  Ac,  will  now  be  advancing  in 
growth,  and  should  be  kept  near  the  glass  and  regularly  trained. 
A  anall  Larch  plant  inserted  in  the  pot  with  iisbruiches  Isftupon 
it  with  th«  bark  on  forms  a  suitable  support,  training  the  thraad- 
Ifke  shoots  evenly  over  it,  attending  to  them  re^^iuaxljy  or  the 
shoots  become  so  entangled  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  making 
the  plant  at  all  presentable  afterwards.    The  bottom  of  the  tiellie 
msat  in  all  cases  be  well  covered  with  the  young  growth  before 
the  aboots  are  allowed  to  ramble  at  the  top.  or  the]:e  wUl  afterwards 
be  a  difi&culty  in  furnishing  the  base.    Avoid  overwatering,  but 
keep  the  soil  moist.    Echeveria  retusa  encouraged  with  a  pentle 
heat  will  soon  be  in  flower  and  last  for  several  weeks ;  it  and 
Sapatoriiuns  require  to  be  near  the  glass,  the  latter  not  being 
allowed  to  sufiier  from  insufficient  water ;  and  by  placing  a  few 
plants  in  a  little  extra  heat  they  will  precede  those  kept  in  an 
ordznary  greenhouse,  thereby  securing  flowers  over  a  lonp^er  period. 
Bpaerisas  may  be  placed  in  a  little  extra  heat,  whic^  wiU  qui^y 
bring  them  into  flower,  when  the^^  will  be  found  very  useful  for 
Goaservatory  decoration  or  for  cuttings  of  the  long  shoots.    Speci- 
men hardwooded  plants  should  be  cleaned  and  tied.  All  dead  foliage 
■honld  be  removed  and  the  surface  of  the  pots  cleared  from  asoas. 
In  xieplaesag  the  sticks  take  all  the  old  stomps  out  of  the  soil,  as 
they  do  much  harm  to  the  roots.    Avoid  tight  tying,  and  employ 
no  more  sticks  than  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Orehith. — The  houses  should  be  kept  comparatively  dary  during 
csU  ioggy  weather,  and  the  ventilators  dosed.  If  any  plants 
ttqpJBce  watering  Ist  it  be  done  in  the  forenoon.  The  present  is  a 
good  time  to  examine  the  whole  collection  and  give  the  plants  a 
Siorongh  cleaning.  Odontoglossums  requiring  larger  pots  may 
be  ahi&d,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  roots  more  than  is  neoae* 
iuy  in  removing  the  erodes  from  the  bottom.  These  j^nts 
anoceed  best  in  equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat  and  spha^um.  with  a 
good  sprinkling  of  sand,  and  as  they  require  a  verj  liberal  supply 
tif  water  thorough  drainage  is  indispensable.  Pleiones  that  have 
flowered  and  require  larger  pots  should  have  all  the  old  material 
nmoved  from  thur  roots ;  they  will  thrive  in  almost  any  light 
compost — equal  parts  turfy  loam  and  peat,  also  leaf  soil  and  old 
cow  dung,  or  peat  and  sphagnum.  The  pots  or  pans  in  which 
they  are  grown  should  be  well  drained  placing  some  moss  or 


:ompost  j  water  iignti^ 
the  roots  start  into  growth.  The  temperature  of  the  £Ast  Indian 
howe  should  be  60^  to  70^,  Cattleya  and  Mexican  hoasea  65^  to 
6#%  «ool  house  45^  to  56° ;  in  bright  weather  6^  more  may  be 


allowed,  and  where  the  nights  are  unusually  cold  the  tempexatnze 
nu^  be  5°  less  than  the  minimums. 

Forcina  iToiMe.— In  order  to  have  'a  pood  display  of  floweis 
during  the  winter  and  early  springy  forcing  must  be  resorted  to 
and  a  Mtdi  of  plants  be  started.  It  is  desirable  that  a  house  or  two 
be  set  apart  for  the  purpose— light  well-ventilated  structure,  and 
if  possible  having  a  bea  for  fermenting  materials  in  the  house, 
which  will  lessen  the  necessity  for  fire  heat,  and  be  useful  for 
plunging  the  pots  in,  {>articuiarly  herbaceous  plants.  To  grow 
Lily  of  the  valley  satisfactorily  early  in  the  season,  whether 
clumps  or  single  crowns  be  employed,  they  should  be  plunged  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  90°.  and  when  sufficiently  advanced  the  inverted 
pot,  whidi  is  desirable  to  oover  them  with,  should  be  withdrawn 
and  the  foliage  and  flower  exposed  to  light.  When  an  degant 
drooping  flower  is  required  for  the  decoration  of  large  vases  few 
plants  are  finer  than  the  old  Solomon's  Seal  (Convallaria  Polygo- 
natnm).    As  a  companion  plant  Dielytra  spectabilis  is  unrivalled,. 

S>od  spedmens  bein|[  very  fine  for  conservatory  decoration, 
oteia  (SpiraBa)  japomca  is  another  very  elegant  uid  raaceful 
plant,  alike  useful  for  cutting  or  decorative  purposes.  Pinks  such 
as  Lady  Blanche,  Mrs.  Hoore,  Anne  Boleyn,  Lord  Lyons,  BubenSy 
and  lus.  Pettifer  are  from  their  sweet  flowers  very  acceptable, 
but  they  must  not  have  too  much  heat ;  a  temperature  of  50^  at 
night  and  55°  by  day,  advancing  to  60^  or  65°,  is  more  suitable  for 
them.  Azalea  mollis  and  its  varieties  force  readily,  also  the 
Bnglish  and  Ghent  in  varieties,  A.  pontica  being  especially  valu- 
able for  its  firagzance.  Rhododendrons,  sdecting  early  flowering 
varieties  such  as  Barly  Gem,  Blanche  Snperbe,  caucasicum  album, 
coriaceum,  Nobleanum,  Marian.  Wellsianum,  Brou^htonianum, 
Brilliant,  ^c,  with  odoratum  lor  its  scent.  Ealmia  ^  latifolia, 
Yibumum  Opulue,  and  the  indispensable  Deutda  gracilis,  Spiraea 
Thunbergi,  and  Prunus  sinensis  alba  flore-pleno.  Staphylea  col* 
chica  will,  we  antidpate,  be  extensivdy  grown  when  it  becomes 
better  known.  Lilacs  are  iadispensable.  To  soften  the  buds  the 
plant  should  be  sprinkled  orerhead  in  the  morning  and  early  in 
the  afternoon,  but  where  fermenting  materials  are  employed  the 
necessity  for  sprinkling  will  not  be  so  great  as  in  a  temperatnze 
solely  derived  from  fire  heat.  Christmas  Roses,  though  hardy, 
flower  more  certainly  in  a  greenhouse  temperature,  the  oest  form 
being  Helleboms  niger  maximns.  Where  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Nar- 
cissus are  required  early  a  few  of  these  first  potted  should  be 
placed  in  heat,  50°  to  55°  being  ample,  placing  tnem  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible.  If  only  recently  removed  from  the  bed  of  ashee 
they  should  be  covered  with  inverted  flower  pots,  tilting  after  a 
lew  days,  and  when  the  leaves  are  quite  green  they  may  be  alto» 

g ether  removed.  Single  sweet^cented  Jonquils  are  easily  brought 
ito  flower  by  similar  means ;  and  a  few  pots  of  Scillas,  especially 
S.  sibirica,  are  useful,  as  they  do  not  require  much  heat  to  brinff 
them  into  flower.  Yiolets  in  pots  placed  in  a  temperature  of  45t 
to  50°  will  flower  findy  if  wdl-formed  crowns  are  employed,  and 
are  always  acceptable  from  their  fragvanoe.  Those  in  framsa 
ahonld  have  all  decayed  or  yellow  leaves  removed,  the  soil  lightly 
stirred  between  the  plants,  affording  air  whenever  the  external 
temperature  is  above  freezing  point.  During  frost  they  may 
remain  dosed,  and  must  be  protected  in  severe  weather.  All 
plants  intended  for  f ojicing  should  at  once  be  placed  under  cover  ; 
a  pit  where  sufficient  heat  can  be  obtained  to  exclude  frost  is  the 
most  suitable  place  for  tiiem,  from  whence  they  can  be  removed 
as  required  to  the  forcing  house.     Roses  in  pots  must  also  be 

g laced  under  cover,  and  if  they  cannot  be  accommodated  in  a 
ouse  from  which  frost  is  exdiided,  the  pots  should  be  plunged 
over  the  rims  and  the  steaos  protected  in  severe  weather. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  BECEIYED. 

K  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Maida  Vale.— A  Catahgw  qf  Fruit$, 
Jlo$e$,  €t%d  Shrubt, 

Thomas  Bunyard  it  Sens,  Ashfoid,  Maidstone.— ^ato^«e  qf 
JissM  and  Fruit  TVeea 

H.  P.  Sharpe,  Wisbech,  Cambridgeshire.— Lm<  qfPoiatoet. 

Littie  <lk  Ballantyne,  Carlisle.— C^to/ogtie  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

James  Dickson  di  Sons,  Ch^ter.— Cotofti^w  qf  Forest  TV-ew, 
Conifsrmf  4fc,  

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

V  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  dther  to  "  The  Editors  "* 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense* 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questiona  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  oa 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 
No&THAMPTOV  Show  (iTorfAamylon).— If  there  is  no  donbt  that  the 

Potatoes  wliicb  were  exhibited  were  diseased  the  dish  ought  to  have  been 
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JOURKAL  OF  HOBTICULTURE  AND  COTTAOB  GABDENEB. 


[  Norember  ft,  1879. 


iltiHinaHIM  altogether,  for  It  !■  an  Inrarlable  role  of  all  ezhlMtlng  that 
damaged  or  diseased  objects  cannot  compete  against  tlioee  that  an  pexfeotb 

DUCHE88B  D*AvoLBTSluii  PXAR  (W.  iTorrff)^— We  nerer  heard  of  this 
Pear,  it  must  be  a  misprint  for  Dachease  d'AngooMme. 

SIfTXD  RVBBLi  FOR  Lahd  (J.  E.).—Wt  haTa  bad  no  expeiieaoe  on  the 
SDbjeet  of  yoor  inquiry.  Rodka  vaiy  mnoh  in  induration,  ana  some  of  them 
do  not  readihr  yield  to  the  action  of  frost  and  rain,  and  so  become  dis- 
integrated. By  examining  the  rubble  for  yourself  that  has  been  long  ex- 
posed you  may  best  ascerudn  bow  far  it  will  be  suitable  for  applying  to  the 
land.  If  it  pulTcriaes  with  tolerable  freedom  it  might  be  in  some  degree 
benefldal,  but  we  doubt  if  it  will  hare  any  great  efEect  in  Increasing  its 
fertility. 

TRAKfiPLAimKO  SHRUBS  {J,  IT).— All  the  shmbs  yon  name  will  more 
jalely  at  the  present  time  if  the  work  is  carefully  done.  The  positions  should 
te  prepared  for  them  before  the  shrubs  are  dug  up,  and  as  much  soil  should 
he  retained  about  the  roots  as  ponible.  Any  rather  large  bruised  or  brokan 
roots  should  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife. 

IK8SCT8  OH  Applk  Trkxs  (L,  K,  1^.).— The  twigs  are  infested  with  the 
black  u>hls,  which  may  be  destroyed  with  a  solution  of  Oishurst  compound,  a 
strength  of  8  on.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  applied  with  a  syringe.  A  fluid  ounce 
d  pnaflln  well  mixed  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  similarly  applied,  squirting 
•  ^yrlageful  of  the  paraffln  water  alternately  in  the  Teasel  and  on  the  trees, 
wUl  also  destroy  the  ineects  and  not  injure  the  wood  of  the  trees.  The 
■welling  of  the  spun  of  the  Pear  tree  you  hare  sent  are  quite  natural,  bat 
the  wood  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  healthy.  Does  your  garden  require 
draining  ?  The  rusting  and  cracking  of  the  fruit  le  attributable  to  Inclement 
weather  when  the  fmlt  was  in  a  small  state.  Very  wet  clayey  soils  anil  poor 
dry  sandT  soils  also  contribute  to  the  cracking  of  fmlt,  which  does  not 
r  eoelTe  the  support  necessary  for  healthy  progressive  growth. 

Barlt  Afplb  {A  £a4r)'— The  KppXt  to  which  you  refer  as  ripening  on 
»  wall  at  the  end  of  July  was  no  doubt  the  Barly  white  JoaaetUng.    Tour 
dsscription  of  it  Is  very  good.    Be  careful  In  trying  to  get  another  tree  to 
4lik  for  the  White  Joanetting,  as  there  is  alsoa  Bed  one. 

TOMATOn  (iVovte)^— Cut  out  all  exhausted  shoots,  and  do  not  water  the 
plants  too  frequently,  but  give  a  thorough  supply  when  neoessary.  Weak 
liquid  manure  will  be  beneficial.  Pots  18  inches  in  diameter  are  oonvenient 
and  weU  adapted  to  your  requirements. 

BiPBKiRO  TBI  Wood  of  Pbachbs  Aim  KBCTARHnU  (TT.  T.  F.  J7.)<— 
If  the  wood  is  now  unripe  venr  little  can  be  done  this  season,  but  you  may 
Increase  the  heat  and  admit  all  the  air  practicable  dav  and  night  until  the 
leaves  show  indications  of  falling,  when  tiie  heat  should  be  turned  off.  If 
the  kaives  hare  already  commenced  fnUing  the  ttees  must  not  be  subjeoisd 
io  Are  heat,  but  have  free  Tentilatlon  in  laTonxahle  weather  so  as  to  indaoa 
as  complete  a  rest  as  possible. 

B08B8  nr  Pots  (iiiMKnir).— The  most  suitable  compost  for  Boees  in 
pots  is  tuxfjr  loam  rather  stiil^  with  a  fourth  of  well-decayed  manure  and  a 
nsiinUlng  of  bone  dust  equal  to  a  twentieth  of  the  loam.  The  temperature 
cic  the  house  should  not  exceed  48*  to  60^  1^  artlfldal  means  until  they  an 
fldrly  In  growth,  when  it  may  be  raised  gradually  to  88*  at  night  and  VP  to 
^tP  \j  diqr,  with  free  ventilation.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  force  them  eat|y 
tbiy  soooeed  admirably  from  Jannaiy  onwards  in  a  gieenhoussb  affiignlng 
them  light  airy  poaitiona.  After  thqr  commence  growth  liquid  manure 
idiould  be  given  at  every  alternate  watorlng,  and  when  in  full  growth  it  maj 
l)e  given  whenever  water  is  necessary,  taking  care  not  to  apply  it  too  strong. 
XTntll  required  for  placing  In  heat  the  plants  should  be  kept  In  a  cold jrft  or 
lionae  with  the  pots  plunged  over  the  rims,  and  in  seven  weather  afrard  a 
fvoteotion  of  mats  In  addition  to  the  lights* 

YiBBS  IB  Narrow  Bordbbs  ((7.  A.  &)d— You  may  grew  Gvaoes  of  good 
4|na]i<7  though  you  are  only  able  to  make  a  border  8  feet  in  width.  Ton 
will  need  to  put  in  6  inohes  of  rubble  for  drainage,  and  over  it  a  layer  of 
turves  grass  nde  downwards.  The  loam  being  of  a  tenacious  nature  add  to 
it  one^ixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  and  a  twelfth  part  of  half-inch  bones, 
Inoorponting  thoroughly.  The  compost  should  be  applied  in  a  nther  diy 
state  and  made  firm.  As  to  the  cuUc  feet  of  soil  to  aUow  to  each  Vine,  that 
depends  on  the  space  the  Vines  sre  to  occupy.  Vines  in  pots  with  8  fset  of 
«od  soocsed  in  pots  containing  less  than8  net  (cuUo)  of  eoil ;  but  we  should 
make  the  bocder  as  large  as  practicable,  allowing  at  least  IS  feet  to  ead» 
Tine,  and  as  much  more  as  you  can.  It  wUl  be  necessaiy  to  water  thflsn 
liberally  with  liquid  manure  when  growing.  They  should  be  planted  when 
they  have  commenced  growing  or  when  the  shoots  are  about  an  inch  long. 
Black  Hamburgh  is  most  suitable,  and  a  good  white  companion  is  Foster's 
Beedllng. 

CBRTSAirTBBMUicB  AFTBR  Flowbrxho  (JI«eCor)^-Th«ymay  be  winteied. 
in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  cutting  them  down  as  soon  as  the  flowen  have  faded 
The  young  shoots  should  be  taken  off  with  a  small  portion  of  root  stem,  and 
may  be  Inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  or  three  around  the  sides  of  a  8-lnch 
pot ;  and  the  pots  bemg  pfaioed  on  ashes  in  a  cold  frame  the  cuttings  will 
root  slowly  but  surely,  keeping  them  moist,  affording  slight  shade  vrhen  the 
sun  is  bright,  and  keep  tbem  nther  oloee  until  rooted.  Th^  should  be 
transfened  to  lai^er  pots  when  the  cutting  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  taking 
out  the  point  of  each  shoot  when  about  4  to  6  inches  in  length.  The  old 
plants,  if  you  wish  to  keep  them  another  year,  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
removing  all  the  old  soil,  cutting  the  roots  back,  and  repot  in  8  or  8-inoh 
pots. 

WIKTBBIKO  Fbtunub  (ul.  B.  C.)^-We  do  not  recognise  the  plant  yon 
^rare  told  was  a  Carnation.  The  Petunias  should  be  kept  near  to  the  glass  in 
a  house  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  not  giving  more  water  than  is  sofflclent 
to  prevent  the  foliage  from  flagging.  We  should  cut  the  plants  back,  each 
flihoot  to  within  a  few  inches  of  its  base,  and  when  the  plants  have  made 
fresh  growth  an  inch  or  two  in  length  shift  them  into  pots  a  couple  of  Inches 
larger  in  diameter,  and  by  tying  out  the  plants  and  supplyiDg  with  liquid 
manure  after  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  the  plants  will  grow  rapidly,  and 
if  kept  near  to  the  glass  and  the  house  well  ventilated  they  will  flower 
freely.  The  shoots  removed  may  be  put  in  as  cuttings,  and  if  kept  moist 
Hbxj  root  safely  in  a  greenhouse^  flowering  more  fredy  than  plants  from 


Ing  liberally  in  dry  weather.  Large-flowered  varieties :— Alfred  Baiter,  llii. 
O.  Bundle,  Mr.  Hsale,  Mr.  Forsyth.  Miss  Hope,  Aurea  Multtflora,  BmpiM 
of  India,  Prince  Alfred,  Prince  of  Wales,  Progne,  OoUen  Bevodey,  sod 
Princess  of  Teck.  Japanese :  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Elaine,  fioUel  Leust, 
La  Frlsure,  Fulton,  and  La  Kymphe.  Pompon  :  Calliope  CWo  SdU, 
Chdden  Oedo  Nulll,  Mrs.  Hutt,  and  Aurore  Boreale. 

HBBBACBors  Plants  for  Floweribo  nr  Autumb  ildem)^i^  ad. 
dltion  to  Phloxes  and  Michaelmas  Daisies  (Asten),  Anemone  jspndca, 
A.  japonlca  alba,  Oolchicum  antnmnale  flore-pleno,  G.  automnale  album  nd 
var.  j^enum.  Crocus  sativus,  C.  nndiflorua,  C.  Bieberi,  C.  speolosas,  Cydsnai 
hedenefoUura  and  var.  album.  Polygonum  vacdnlftdlnm,  Sdiiaoslylii  eoo> 
dnea,  Sedum  spectaMle  (Fabarinm),  Statioe  latiftdia,  Tritoma  T7viik 
glaocesoens,  8.  grandiflora.    Violets :  Victoria  Beglna  and  De  Parae^ 

Bbtardxbo  Prihclab  (/rfivn).— Th^  may  be  had  in  flower  at  the  tion 
you  wish  by  removing  the  trusees  of  bloom  as  they  appear  untfl  the  eai^ 
part  of  Februaiy.  Those  now  shifted  Into  8-inch  pots  and  grown  on  through 
the  winter  will  flower  at  the  time  wished,  removing  the  tmsssslfaivqipeer 
bsfore  the  early  part  of  FSbruary. 

Nambs  of  Plabtr  {J.  B.  J9or^.— Stapelia  buftmla,  a  native  ottheOipe 
of  Oood  Hope,  Introduced  to  this  oonntiy  in  the  beginning  of  the  pnnnt 
century*  we  should  be  glad  to  receive  a  note  on  the  shrub  to  eiikli  you 
allude.  (C  TT.  Z>.)^— Bnonymus  europsens,  the  Spindle  Tree.  (/.  W,  f, 
JPttrUN^tofi).— Chxysanthemam  fmteaoens,  a  useful  plant  for  coneerrabny 
deoontion  during  autumn  and  early  winter.  {A.  Bofle).— It  sppeni  to  be 
the  leaf  of  a  Hedychium.  (J7.  F.  C.).— We  cannot  give  the  name  of  %  iteit 
from  sndi  a  brief  deecription.  There  are  doiens  whicdi  nsemfakthe  oae 
you  mention.  The  tree  lefened  to  is  Panlownla  impecialis.  (/.  f.)— Speci- 
mens insuflldent  for  identlflcatlon. 


THE    HOME    FARM: 

POULTBT,  PIGEON,  AND  BEE  CHBONICLB. 


CHRTSABTHBHriffS   FOR  PLAKTIBQ   AOAIBBT   SOUTH  WATX  {A  Ladff 

Oardener)^— There  are  not  many  that  would  not  snooeed  in  such  a  poattion 
•8  from  tiie  warmth  afforded  by  the  wall  they  make  growth  early,  and  with 
«  dight  protection,  as  that  of  canvas,  the  blooms  oould  be  protected  against 
autumn  frosts.  The  chief  object  will  be  to  see  that  they  do  not  sufBer  from 
drought  in  summer,  mulching  over  the  roots  with  short  manure  and  water. 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  CHALK  AND  LIME  TO 

LAND. 
{Continued  from  page  414.) 

Is  almost  aU  cases  where  the  lower  chalk  can  be  obtaiiied  it 
should  decidedly  have  the  prefeience  over  the  haid  white  upper 
chalk  with  flints  in  it,  because  we  have  seen  it  Ijring  on  the 
ground  for  years  in  large  lumps,  on  which  the  frosts  have  had 
hut  little  effect  in  reducing.     This  has   been  the  esse  nion 
frequently  when  the  chalk  has  been  applied  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  for  the  sun  and  wind  will  harden  it  N 
that  it  may  be  used  in  building  walls,  eheds,  Ac     It  is  dai^ 
able  that  chalk  should  be  laid  out  in  the  winter  months,  and  it 
is  also  best  to  get  it  in  a  fine  state  for  laying  out,  otberwiw  the 
lumps  should  be  broken  by  stone-breaking  hammers  as  Cut  si 
sprcnd,  into  pieces  not  larger  than  a  hen's  egg.    In  those  localitlH 
where  only  the  hard  white  chalk  can  be  obtained  it  would  eo- 
tainly  answer  the  purpose  better  to  bum  it  into  lime  iosteid  d 
using  it  as  chalk,  as  by  that  means  it  would  not  onlj  beoooie 
more  quickly  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil,  but  the  csmsgt 
of  the  article  would  be  greatly  reduced— in  fact,  to  nesrly  one- 
half.    As  we  hare  before  observed  that  100  tons  of  good  daft 
when  burnt  should  yield  66  tons  of  lime,  but  when  it  IssTei  mm 
than  that  it  shows  that  the  chalk  has  been  imperf eotlj  bunt  by 
BtiU  retaining  a  portion  of  its  carbonic  add,  or  that  it  if  of  en 
inferior  description,  containing  many  impurities.    Then  it  is  im* 
portant  for  the  home  farmer  to  consider  which  is  che^MsMo 
cany  100  tons  of  pure  chalk  for  long  distances,  and  aftv  beiag 
laid  out  remaining  on  the  ground  for  a  long  time  in  Urge  hmpii 
from  which  the  crops  can  derive  but  little  benefit ;  or  go  to  the 
expense  of  having  it  burnt  into  lime,  thereby  reducing  the  caimp 
to  56  tons,  and  it  its  in  such  a  state  that  the  first  shower  of  ziin 
disseminates  it  all  over  the  ground.     In  toany  districts  we  hsfB 
seen  lime  kihis  attached  to  estates  some  distance  from  thecha&t 
others  near  and  attached  to  the  chalk  pits,  so  that  the  prooen 
of  burning  may  be  going  on  continually,  and  therehj  affording 
parties  who  live  at  a  distance  the  opportunity  to  use  lime  instead 
of  chalk.     In  various  parts  of  EngUuid  and  Scotland— whoe  the 
only  carbonate  of  lime  is  a  hard  rock,  composed  of  fragments  d 
corals,  Ac.— it  must  of  necessity  be  burnt,  otherwise  it  wcnld  be 
of  no  value  for  agricultural  purposes. 

It  is  found  that  the  appUcation  of  20  tons  of  chslk  per  aoe 
will  last  about  twenty  years  on  dry  friable  land  under  a  system 
of  dose  cropping,  but  under  ordinary  farming,  aay  the  four  « 
five-course  rotation,  we  have  on  our  property  found  that  i 
will  benefit  Tegetotion  for  a  period  of  twenty-flTS  yesiSi  »i»  * 
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ftrong  soils,  when  80  or  40  tons  are  applied,  for  thirty  years. 
We  hare  chalked  onr  land  twice^  and  in  letting  land  we  always, 
when  possible,  arrange  with  the  tenant  to  chalk  a  giren  nnmber 
of  acres  eveiy  year,  being  paid  by  the  next  tenant  a  proportion 
of  the  cost  extending  orer  a  period  of  six  years.    Tenants  often 
object  to  apply  chalk,  saying  they  cannot  afford  it ;  but  they 
can  afford  and  do  manure  the  land  with  purchased  manures.    We 
should  therefore  consider  chalk  as  manuie— in  fact,  it  is  more 
than  manure,  for  manure  will  not  be  effective  where  chalk  or 
lime  is  absent  from  the  soil.     Even  if  one  course  of  manuring 
was  omitted,  ;and  chalk  applied  instead,  it  would  be  in  fayour  of 
chalk  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  occupation  or  the  end  of  a  tenancy. 
The  mode  of  obtaining  chalk  is  various.    Sometimes  it  is  only 
obtained  by  drawing  it  a  distance  of  seyen  or  more  miles  ;  some- 
times on  farms  near  the  coast  it  is  obtained  by  water  carriage. 
Sther  way  it  is  reiy  expensive.  In  case,  however,  when  we  have 
strong  loams  upon  the  clay  resting  on  chalk  it  is  the  best  practice 
to  dig  wells  for  it  in  the  field  where  it  will  be  required  for  use, 
and  this  is  often  the  best  of  chalk,  being  of  the  lower  strata,  of  a 
brownish  colour,  and  generally  without  flints.    The  chalk  when 
brought  to  the  surface  is  wheeled  out  with  barrows,  the  work 
of  digging,  bringing  to  the  surface,  and  spreading  being  done 
at  so  much  per  acre,  and  it  is  certainly  the  cheapest  plan  we 
know,  and  when  done  in  this  way  the  quantity  applied  is  seldom 
less  than  40  tons  per  acre,  and  it  is  certainly  none  too  much  upon 
the  heayy  land  we  are  referring  to.    We  often  find  that  the  soil 
on  the  hill  farms  which  appears  near  the  surface,  and  is  called  white 
Umd,  is  ploughed  deeper  to  bring  up  chalk.    This  practice  on  the 
hard  or  upper  chalk  fails,  because  it  is  rubble  instead  of  chalk 
^ifaat  is,  it  has  been  robbed  of  its  virtues  by  the  roots  of  plants 
and  the  action  of  air  and  water  for  generations,  and  instead  of 
chalk  it  has  become  rubble  and  more  like  gravel  than  chalk,  and 
yrhen  brought  into  work  makes  the  land  too  loose  and  light,  and 
having  been  deprived  of  its  alkali  is  no  benefit  to  vegetation.    A 
great  mistake  tiierefore  is  often  made  by  the  farmer  who  says, 
Ky  land  does  not  want  chalk,  for  there  is  plenty  in  the  land.    In 
an  cases  we  advise  the  home  farmer  to  have  the  land  analysed,  for 
it  has  been  found  that  chalk  was  totally  absent  from  the  active 
soil,  although  chalk  had  been  found  but  a  little  below  the  surface* 
If  chalk  is  not  entirely  absent  or  worn  out  in  the  land  there  is 
often  not  suificient  for  the  wants  of  the  plants,  for  many  vege- 
table acids  frequently  require  to  be  neutralised. 

The  cTidence  of  want  of  chalk  is  a  matter  of  great  practical 
importance,  and  there  is  no  evidence  so  reliable  as  that  of  certain 
weeds  prevailing  to  the  injury  of  crops,  such  as  the  com  marigold, 
sorrel,  morgan,  also  a  small  weed  locally  called  bunting,  and  pre- 
vailing especJaUy  on  sandy  land,  the  white-rooted  conch,  the 
twitch  or  water  grass  running  on  the  surface,  especially  on  strong 
heavy  land,  and  also  the  black  bent  grass.    All  these  denote  the 
aJbeenee  of  chalk  In  the  soil  more  or  less,  and  practically  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  land  clean— in  fact,  it  is  the  decay  of  many 
of  these  weeds  which  leaves  the  injurious  vegetable  acids  in  the 
soil,  and  is  really  the  cause  of  chalk  being  required  on  heavy 
land,  and  lime  upon  the  light  soils ;  still  all  crops  require  lime, 
aa  we  have  before  stated.    In  considering  the  practical  effect  of 
chalk  and  lime,  and  believing,  as  we  do,  that  in  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion chalk  will  last  twenty  years,  and  that  10  tons  of  lime  to  be 
the  equivalent,  the  chalk  will  continue  to  operate  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  lime ;  we  therefore  propose  that  6  tons  of  lime 
shonld  be  applied  at  the  end  of  every  seven  or  eight  years  instead 
of  giving  ;the  whole  dressing  at  first.     In  the  case,  however,  of 
farmSi  being  quite  out  of  chalk,  and  which  is  the  case  in  rarions 
important  districts,  it  is  not  practicable  to  chalk  a  whole  farm  or 
estate  within  a  short  period ;  therefore  we  have  advised  that  an 
arrangement  should  be  made  with  the  tenant  in  occupation  or 
home  farmer  to  chalk  or  lime  a  given  acreage  every  year,  in  order 
that  within  a  reasonable  time  the  whole  of  the  land  requiring  it 
should  be  done,  so  that  the  letting  value  should  be  maintained  or 
increased  as  circumstances  occur.    In  the  meantime,  as  fast  as  the 

rotation  brings  the  fields  in  course  for  roots,  it  is  well  that  about 
20  or  26  bus&lB  of  screened  chalk  shoold  be  drilled  with  the  arti* 


ficial  manure,  in  the  same  way  as  ashes  are  generally  used.  This 
will  ensure  a  sound  growth  and  increased  weight  of  the  crops,  at 
least  as  far  as  turnips  and  all  the  Brassica  or  cabbage  tribes  are 
concerned,  the  exception  being  mangolds,  carrots,  parsnips,  Ac, 
which  will  produce  fair  crops  ^thout  chalk  in  the  land,  but  much 
better  crops  when  chalk  or  lime  is  present  in  the  soil.  These 
observations  bring  ns  to  the  point  where  some  difference  of  opinion 
still  exists — as  to  the  cause  of  ambury  or  clubbed  roots,  to  which 
turnips,  cabbages,  Ac,  are  subject  on  certain  soils  and  in  certain 
seasons,  the  latter  being  often  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
disease  of  the  roots  of  the  plants ;  but  this  is  not  so,  because  we 
speak  from  a  long  experience  in  the  growth  of  roots,  and  we  assert 
most  distinctlv  and  advisedly  that  ^e  absence  of  cnalk  or  lime  is 
the  cause  of  this  disease  in  the  roots  of  these  plants.  Of  course, 
during  the  decay  and  disease  of  these  plants  they  will  always  be 
found  infested  with  parasitic  insects  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
weather,  the  time  of  year,  the  stage  of  disease,  and  other  innuences. 
Now,  this  fact  of  the  presence  of  insects  has  raised  considerable 
discussions  amongst  eminent  theorists  as  to  whether  the  insects 
are  the  cause  of  tne  disease  or  were  only  located  there  in  conse- 
quence of  putridity  of  the  roots.  We  say  the  insects  do  not  cause 
the  disease,  but  are  found  there  in  consequence  of  it  We  find 
that  some  theoriste  hesitate  very  much,  and  do  not  give  a  decided 
opinion  either  way  ;  but  we,  together  with  some  of  the  most 
practical  men  of  tne  day,  assert,  as  the  result  of  our  experience, 
that  this  disease,  whether  called  ambury  or  clubbed  root,  never 
has  been  known  to  affect  the  root  crops  when  a  proper  amount 
of  chalk  or  lime  has  been  found  in  the  soil  and  ascertained  by 
analysis.  It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  the  disease  is  often 
found  upon  soils  resting  on  chalk,  or  what  is  called  chalk  soils ; 
but,  as  we  have  previously  shown,  this  is  a  mistake  or  a  delusion, 
because  land  resting  upon  chalk  or  rubble  is  frequently  found  to 
be  entirely  destitute  of  chalk  or  lime  in  the  active  or  surface  soil. 
It  is  said  b^r  the  market  gardeners  that  manure  will  prevent  the 
club  roots  in  cabbages,  «c. :  so  it  will  sometimes  if  the  town 
manure^  consisting  principaliv  of  coal  ashes,  is  applied  in  large 

Suantities,  because  this  xind  of  manure  contains  more  or  less 
ime ;  but  pure  horse,  cow,  or  pig  dung,  which  contains  but  little 
if  any  lime,  will  not  produce  the  same  effect. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Borae  Labour, — On  some  farms  where  the  land  is  dry  and  friable, 
and  the  land  sown  with  wheat  out  of  clover  ley,  it  has  been 
finished  and  in  good  order  with  no  more  than  the  usual  labour  of 
ploughing,  pressing,  harrowing,  Ac.  and  upon  such  occupations 
the  home  farmer  has  now  only  left  tne  land  where  roots  are  being 
eaten  off  to  be  sown  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  Upon  the 
strong  land,  however,  it  will  be  some  time  oefore  the  wheat  seed- 
ing can  be  completed.  Under  such  circumstances  where  the  land 
was  attempted  to  be  fallowed  in  the  summer,  or  where  fallow 
crops  have  been  fed  off  on  the  land,  the  ground  is  not  generally 
in  a  proper  state  of  cleanliness  to  be  seeded.  Therefore,  even  if 
the  lana  is  in  good  condition  as  regards  manure,  the  precaution 
should  be  taken  of  ploughing  with  skim  coulter  and  followed  by 
the  presser.  so  that  die  roots  of  grass  and  weeds  may  be  properly 
tucked  unoer  the  furrow.  The  sowing  is  also  of  extreme  import- 
ance in  such  cases,  because  we  say  that  the  wheat  should  be 
drilled  at  12  inches  between  the  rows,  so  that  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  the  land  may  be  properly  horse-hoed  in  order  to  destroy  the 
weeds  and  couch,  or  keep  them  under  so  as  not  to  compete  with 
th^  wheat  plants.  Another  effect  is  the  opening  of  the  surface 
by  the  horse  hoe,  at  the  same  time  not  only  giving  vigour  to  the 
plants,  but  destroying  weeds  started  from  seed  in  their  infancy 
ujpon  any  strong  land.  The  farmer  will  not  be  master  of  his  posi- 
tion unless  wheat  is  drilled  at  the  wide  distance.  We  also  advise 
that  at  all  intervals  when  the  weather  makes  it  possible  for  to 
effect  any  cleaning  of  the  surface  of  land  intended  for  potatoes, 
mangold,  cabbage,  carrots,  Ac.,  it  should  be  done.  We  do  not  expect, 
however^  to  be  enabled  to  bum  any  rubbish  which  may  in  rafter- 
ing, scarifying,  and  harrowing  the  land  be  got  together  on  the 
surface  by  the  chain  harrow,  horse  rake.  Ac,  at  this  late  period  of 
the  season :  it  may  be  carted  away  to  neap  and  be  valuable  for 
purposes  which  we  have  often  referred  to  in  these  columns  when 
It  becomes  decayed.  Our  system  has  been  for  many  years  to  con- 
tinue cultivation  of  this  kind  as  long  as  the  state  of  the  land 
renders  it  possible,  and  then  to  go  on  nllow-ploughing  the  land  a 
good  depth,  and  let  it  lie  the  winter  ready  to  be  cultivated  with 
the  scarifier,  whether  for  barley  after  wheat  or  root  crops,  as 
spring  ploughing  is  always  attended  with  more  or  less  uncertain^ 
of  results,  whether  the  season  proves  wet  or  dry,  the  time  of  seed-^ 
ing,  too,  being  always  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
transactions  of  early  and  spring  seeding  of  the  various  crops. 

Hand  Labour.—Th^E  is  now  tne  time  of  year  for  plantmg,  be- 
cause trees,  whether  of  the  firs  for  timber  or  underwood  for 
various  purposes,  for  wherever  the  plantations  are  of  sufficient 
age  and  |^wth  to  pay  for  cutting,  let  the  land  be  cleared  of  the 
crop  of  timber  and  planted  again ;  for  in  the  work  of  grubbing  up 
and  lifting  the  stumps  and  stools  of  the  timber  which  has  been 
cut  the  land  will  or  nearly  so  be  got  in  order  for  replanting,  or 
for  future  cnltivatios,  if  it  ia  ao  intended.    We  could  now  pomt 
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to  many  pieces  of  land  apon  grayelly  and  sandy  soils  which  were 
oomparatiTelj  worthless  for  cultivation  when  first  planted,  yet 
after  bearing  a  valuable  crop  of  Scotch  firs  cat  and  sold  for  rail- 
way sleepers,  or  in  other  cases  where  the  larch  firs  have  been 
crown  and  cut  and  sold  for  hop  poles,  or  left  to  become  of  larger 
oimensions.  The  land  has  been  made  valuable  owing  to  the 
annual  fall  of  leaves  during  growth,  by  accumulation  of  humus 
in  the  soil,  and  thus  not  only  has  the  land  been  brought  into 
cultivation  but  yielded  also  a  valuable  and  profitable  crop  of 
timber,  whilst  the  land  has  been  preparing  for  future  cultivation. 
In  fact,  this  is  almost  the  only  way  in  which  we  have  been  enabled 
on  various  estates  to  make  it  answer  for  bringing  poor  thin  soils 
into  a  condition  for  agricultural  purposes.  Thresning  com  will 
now  be  goins  on,  at  least  the  portion  of  the  crops  which  has 
been  harvested  in  fair  condition.  In  doinff  this  we  must  consider 
the  uses  for  which  the  straw  and  chaff  will  be  required,  for  with 
finch  a  deficient  crop  of  roots  as  we  have  this  year  in  most  dis- 
tricts it  will  be  of  more  than  usual  importance  to  preserve  any 
straw  requii'ed  for  feeding  cattle  in  the  best  possible  manner,  not 
only  by  j)roperlv-  stacking  and  thatching,  but  also  by  the  use  of 
some  spice  or  flavouring  materials  strewed  over  it  in  the  act  of 
stacking.  We  recommend  oat  straw  as  being  preferable  to  all 
other  for  feeding  cattle,  as  illustrated  by  analysis  of  its  feeding 
properties.  Now  the  root  crop  is  so  short  it  will  serve  to  teach 
the  nome  farmer  or  remind  him  of  the  propriety  and  advantage  of 
giving  a  very  small  allowance  of  roots  to  the  in-lamb  ewes,  it  is 
too  often  the  case  when  roots  are  plentiful  that  the  sheep  are 
given  roots  without  stint,  and  with  reference  to  the  feeding  of 
pregnant  ewes  it  has  frequently  been  the  cause  of  serious  losses 
both  of  ewes  and  lambs  at  yeaning  time.  Another  important 
point  in  feeding  the  ewes  is,  that  we  have  always  found  sweet 
straw  better  than  hay,  especially  when  the  straw  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  in  one  of  the  various  methods  adopted. 
Some  farmers  pulp  roots  to  a  small  extent  just  sufficient  to  mix 
with  and  moisten  the  straw  when  cut  into  chaff ;  others  merely 
cut  the  chaff,  damp  it,  and  add  some  spice.  Some  farmers  use 
molasses  or  rough  treacle  to  mix  with  the  chaff ;  any  of  these 
mixtures  answer  a  good  purpose  if  they  induce  the  ewes  to  con- 
sume straw  in  preference  to  hay. 

MESSRS.  CARTER'S  ROOT  SHOW. 

On  the  21st  inst.  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  held  their  annual 
Exhibition  of  Boots  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  and  not- 
withstanding the  adverse  season  growers  have  had  to  contend  with, 
the  exhibits  were  both  numerous  and  of  general  good  quality. 
Host  of  the  classes  were  well  filled,  and  in  some  the  competition 
was  particularly  close  and  good.  Nineteen  classes  were  appro* 
nriated  to  roots,  and  the  entries  in  these  classes  numberea  col- 
lectively over  six  hundred ;  the  prises  ranging  in  value  from  £10 
down  to  bs. 

The  principal  exhibitors  were  Her  ICajesty  the  Queen,  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clinton,  the  Bight  Hon. 
Lord  Haatixigs,  tne  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Warwick,  Sir  Wm.Earquhar. 
Sir  Curtis  lAmpson,  Admiral  Sir  G.  N.  B.  Middleton,  Sir  Paul 
Hunter,  Major  Allfrey,  East  Bamet  Local  Board,  Mis.  Morten 
(steward,  Mr.  Cave),  Bedford  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Professor 
Buokman,  B.  Webb,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  Hepburn  ^  Son,  Dartford. 

In  the  class  for  the  beet  twelve  roots  of  Carter's  Prizewinner 
Swede  upwards  of  120  competitors  appeared,  many  staging  col- 
lections  of  excellent  quality.  The  nxst  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mrs.  Morten  (steward,  Mr.  Cave),  for  a  coileotion  of  remarkably 
even  handsome  specimens.  In  Uie  four  classes  devoted  to  Man- 
golds, eight  roots  of  the  following  varieties :  Carter's  Warden 
yellow  (Slobe,  Mammoth  Long  Bed,  Intermediate,  and  Yellow 
Tankard-shaped,  the  premier  prize  in  each  class  fell  to  Mr.  B. 
Webb,  S.  Beamish,  Esq.  (steward,  Mr.  Beecher),  Sir  Paul  Hunter 
(steward;  Mr.  Firman),  and  B.  Webb,  all  of  whom  exhibited  roots 
of  Bupenor  qualitv.  Two  classes  were  appropriated  to  Turnips, 
twelve  roots  of  Wnite-fleshed  and  Yellow-neshed  respectively.  In 
the  White-fleshed  class  the  honorary  position  was  allott^  to  a 
collection  from  the  farm  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  f steward,  Mr. 
W.  Brigginshaw).  The  roots  were  very  symmetrical  and  of  fine 
quaUty.  W.  L.  Beale,  Esq.  (steward,  Mr.  G.  Whitfield),  was 
awarded  the  chief  prize  in  the  other  class.  Kohl  Babi  was  well 
shown  by  B.  P.  Harris,  Esq.,  who  gained  the  first  prize  in  the  class 
for  nine  roots  of  Carter's  imperial  Green.  Mr.  B.  Webb  exhibited 
the  heaviest  and  handsomest  root  of  Carter's  Improved  Mammoth 
Prize  Long  Bed  Mangold,  and  accordingly  was  awarded  the  pre- 
mier prize.  The  same  exnibitor  also  received  the  chief  prizes  in 
the  cuuwes  for  single  specimens  of  Mangolds  and  Swedes  of  Messrs. 
Citfter's  approved  varieties.  The  silver  cup  value  £5  offered  for 
six  ro^ts  of  (barter's  prize  Mangold,  any  variety,  grown  upon 
Bewase  fsrms  only,  was  awarded  to  the  Eton  Looal^oard  (steward, 
Mr.  C.  Tough),  for  an  even  and  good  collection.  The  five-guinea 
cup  offered  by  Messrs.  J.  Gibbs  <k  Co.,  16,  Mark  Lane,  for  tbe  best 
oouection  of  roots  grown  from  Messrs.  Carter's  seeds  with  Messrs. 
Gibbs'  manures,  was  obtained  by  T.  H.  Farrar,  Esq.  (steward,  Mr. 
B.  Stevenson),  with  a  fine  collection  ;  and  the  silver  cup  of  equal 
value,  offered  by  Messrs.  ObleDdorff  4  Ck>.,  16,  Leadenhall  Street 


under  similar  conditions,  was  adjudged  to  N.  Parry,  Esq.  (stewiid, 
Mr.  F.  J.  Holmes),  also  for  highlv  meritorious  roots.  Among 
Messrs.  Carter's  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  sixty-two  vuietkB 
of  Turnips  grown  in  their  trial  ground  all  good  and  true,  and 
large  heaps  of  the  Champion  and  Magnum  Bonum  Potatoes,  ths 
former  of  which  produced  in  1878  nine  to  twelve  tons  per  acze,iDd 
the  latter  six  to  eight  tons  per  acre. 

The  whole  Exhibition  proved  a  preat  success,  and  Hem. 
Carters  are  deserving  of  credit  for  their  energy  and  confidenoe  in 
holding  their  exhibition  in  such  an  unpropitious  season. 

"ANY  OTHER  VARIETY"  CLASSEa 

Wb  fear  that  poultry  fandeis  are  wont  to  be  somewhat  c1i8B» 
able  in  their  fancies.  There  are  certainly  breeds  of  undenisUs 
excellence  which  always  hold  their  own  and  probably  alwavs  will 
do  so,  but  there  are  others  of  great  beauty  and  some  nsemlBen 
which  have  their  day  and  then  are  ne^ected.  We  hare  often 
expressed  our  opinion  that  what  are  called  "paying"  classes  at 
shows  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  almost  extinction  of  boom 
varieties,  which  have  been  relegated  to  the  Any  other  Tarie^dsss 
simply  because  they  were  not  entered  in  laree  numbers,  ana  there 
often  passed  over  from  the  predilections  of  particular  jndgei  lor 
particular  sorts,  or  from  the  sheer  immensity  of  competltiGn  ban 
gone  out  of  notice  and  been  lost,  or  only  survive  in  a  degenente 
state  from  having  been  long  bred  in-and-in  by  one  or  two  faithful 
admirers.  We  must  own  to  a  considerable  improvement  of  late  in 
this  respect  Through  the  exertions  of  single  fiincien  or  of  dubs 
of  fanciers  several  kinds  now  have  their  class  at  every  modente' 
sized  show  which  a  few  years  ago  took  their  chance  in  the  geneial 
refuge  for  the  destitute.  We  can  remember  when  the  French  breeds 
emerged  from  it ;  then  Black  Hamburghs,  then  Malays,  then  Le^ 
horns,  then  Andalusians,  and  now  Saltans  are  doing  so.  In  thi 
case  of  some  of  these  breeds  the  particular  class  was  only  a  reriTsI, 
for  in  former  days  Malays  and  others  had  them  but  again  declined. 
There  are  still,  however,  many  beautiful  kinds  which  we  seldom 
see  out  of  a  variety  class.  How  often  in  a  report  of  a  sho^ 
after  elaborate  criticism  on  the  toes  of  the  winning  Dorkings  and 
on  the  pencilling  of  the  Brahmas,  do  we  read,  ^  the  Any  other 
variety  class  was  large  and  interesting,"  wi^i  little  notice  of  the 
less-known  occupants  of  its  pens? 

We  purpose  from  time  to  time  to  devote  a  few  articles  to  the 
description  of  some  of  the  breeds  which  are  only  seen  in  indi 
classes,  which  either  for  their  beauty  or  good  quahties  we  should 
like  to  see  more  cultivated.  Foremost  among  them  is  a  breed  on 
which  we  will  now  give  a  few  notes— vis.,  BnlE  Polish,  or,  as  it  k 
called  m  France,  Padoue  Chamois.  It  is  by  no  means  a  new  nc^ 
but  one  which  we  have  been  wont  to  see  now  and  then  from  oar 
childhood  in  variety  classes  at  Birmingham  and  elsewhare.  In 
the  original  "  Poultry  Book  "  bv  Messrs.  WmgfieW  and  Johnson 
was  a  very  pretty  illustration  of  these  birds  which  has  not  been 
reproduced  m  Mr.  Tegetmeier's  work.  Perhaps  it  was  somewhat 
flattering;  at  least,  we  have  never  seen  hens  so  well  marked, 
though  some  oocks  at  the  great  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  almort 
came  up  to  the  standard.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  breed 
resemble  the  rest  of  the  Polish  famil  v.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  a  cross  between  the  Golden-spangled  and  the  now 
almost  extinct  White  Polish.  The  most  perfect  type  of  plnmaw 
would  be  in  the  cock  the  golden  part,  as  in  the  Golden-spangled, 
with  white  markings  substituted  for  the  black,  though  snch  a 
bird  we  have  never  seen.  The  hen  should  be  of  a  deep  boif  coloor 
all  over  with  white  spangling,  though  the  hens  we  have  "^^^ 
further  than  the  cocks  from  at  all  approaching  this  standari  Toe 
breed  is  very  beautiful,  even  when  specimens  of  it  fall  far  short  of 
this  ideal  exoellenoe.  *  . , 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  France,  where  a  beginner  wonla 
have  a  good  chance  of  procuring  good  birds  at  what  in  England 
we  consider  moderate  prices.  There  seems  a  general  tendency  m 
it  towards  mealiness— at  least,  the  birds  now  shown  in  Bafflaaa 
are  almost  always  too  pale  in  colour ;  indeed,  some  ^'''^^ 
lately  saw,  and  which  we  believe  are  descended  from  ^^^^ 
rate  French  stock  imported  last  year,  were  so  also.  ^^^^^^ 
therefore  advise  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  ^!f^ 
spangled  in  any  attempt  to  improve  the  breed.  A  cross  witn  • 
good  Golden  strain  ought  to  improve  the  form  as  well  as  tne 
feather,  for  in  symmetry  of  crest  it  certoinly  by  no  means  ownes 
up  to  the  three  better-known  varieties.  It  certainly  has  tne 
efements  of  being  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  tufted  f owls  i» 
possess ;  and  we  believe  that  only  a  little  time  and  ^'^'^'^J: 
need^  in  a  tolerably  warm  and  d^  climate,  to  bring  it  to  s^8tt» 
of  perfection  which  could  not  fail  to  carry  all  before  it  m  A"j 
other  variety  **  classes. — C. 

BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  AND  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  managers  of  this  important  agricultural  association  aieto 
be  congratulated  on  the  support  which  has  been  accorded  to  tnem 
by  intending  exhibitors  at  the  thirty-first  annual  Show,  wBicn 
opens  on  the  29th  November.  yj^ 

The  entries  of  cattle  ase  exceedingly  Urge,  and  the  8fl«v  mdv 
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held  before  the  London  one,  they  will  no  doubt  be  all  prewntyand 
ahonld  by  aU  means  be  seen  in  their  first  bloom  after  leaving  home. 
Sheep  and  pigs  are  a  fair  show,  and  the  roots,  contrary  to  general 
expectation,  will  form  the  largest  collection  ever  seen  in  Bingley 
Hall. 

£2700  ia  the  amount  of  prizes  given  this  year  for  meritorious 
speciinens  in  almost  eveiy  branch  of  agriooltnre,  including  the  too 
mnch  neglected  poultry,  which  is  here  seen  in  perfection.  Turkey 
eoeks  are  found  weighing  doee  on  40  lbs.  each,  Gtoese  50  lbs.  the 
pair^  Ducks  over  20  lbs.  the  couple,  fowls  up  to  12  tbs.  each. 
The  breeding  of  profitable  poultry  properly  encouraged  should 
effeet  great  improvements  in  the  specimens  usually  seen  in  the 
farmyards  of  tne  kingdom. 

The  Hall  has  been  thoroughly  put  in  order  for  the  Show  ;  the 
gasfittings  are  entirely  new,  twenty-four  new  skylights  have  been 
put  in  the  poultry  bay  to  afford  additional  light,  and  to  further 
secure  this  the  new  wire  pens  will  be  used  throughout. 

The  applications  for  space  from  implement  makers  are  uninrece- 
dentedly  large,  so  mucn  so  that  many  not  exactly  legitimate 
exhibits  are  declined  altogether,  and  otners  receive  only  a  third 
of  the  amount  applied  for. 

Kost  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  railway 
oompanies  as  to  excursion  trains  from  all  parts ;  and  with  fovour- 
able  weather  we  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  iBsue  of  the 
1879  Show. 

The  judging  commences  on  Saturday  the  29th  Inst.,  when  the 
charge  for  admission  is  10#.,  except  to  life  members,  who  receive 
free  admission  to  the  whole  Show,  in  addition  to  other  iffivUeges. 

Vonday  December  let,  when  the  admission  is  hj  subscril^rB' 
tickets  or  payment  of  5«.,  is  considered  the  ladies'  day,  when  the 
9liie  of  the  midland  counties  are  present  in  large  numbers ;  for 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  (1«.  days)  numerous  excuision  trains  are 
announced ;  and  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings  the  work* 
faig  clneeoB  and  children  will  be  admitted  at  the  reduced  rate  of 
6d,  after  5  P.M. 


THE  CBYSTAL  PALACE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

iro0ci0iw.«-Cocks  of  this  breed  numbered  twenty  pens,  though 

two  or  three  were  empty.    First  (Stratford),  which  won  and  well 

deserved  the  cup,  was  a  fine  cup  bird,  stout  in  build,  very  sound 

in  feet,  niee  crest,  very  good  acd  not  exaggerated  comb,  and  very 

foed  in  colour.    Second  (Wilson)  was  a  large  thick-set  bird,  very 

nice  in  colour  but  bluish  in  leg.  scarcely  correct  in  comb,  and 

mther  small  in  crest,  which  will  improve  yet  doubtless.     Third 

lOgden)  was  good  in  comb,  middling  in  crest,  nicely  mottled,  good 

M,  laurge,  well  made.     981  (Meredith)  a  large  bird  ;  9d4  (Mrs. 

Lane)    very  broad  built,  good  in  crest,  and  poor  in  comb  ;   928 

^inton^  good  in  crest  and  comb.    Hens  (eighteen)  were  a  good 

daaa.    ^irst  (Sttratford)  was  a  very  large  hen,  beautifuUv  and 

coivecUy  mottled,  very  good  In  crest,  and  sound  in  feet ;  she  has 

■puzB.    Second,  belonging  to  the  same  exhibitor,  was  vei^  evenlr 

Bottied,  but  darker  in  plumage  than  first ;  sound  in  f<k>t,  but  mth 

blue  legs,  fine  in  crest^  and  very  large  and  good ;  in  very  fine 

plumage.    Third  (Moms)  was  a  good  heavy  hen,  sound  in  feet, 

good  in  colour,  and  fine  in  crest ;  948  (Meredith)  good  in  colour, 

stae,  and  crest,  but  with  one  bad  foot ;  950  (Thomas)  light  in 

eoloiir,  but  very  good  in  crest ;  961   (Howard)  a  very  good  hen, 

large,  good  in  colour,  splendid  crest,  and  sound  feet.    Cockerels 

numbeced  twenty-four  pens.    First  (Nicholls)  was  a  good  style 

of  bird,  good  claws,  nice  comb  and  crest,  and  fair  in  size ;  second 

(Hamlyn)  was  verr  good  in  size  and  colour,  very  good  in  feet, 

nice  creet  and  comb,  and  a  cheap  bird  ;  third  (Ogaen)  was  large, 

fine  in  ctest,  good  in  colour,  limb,  and  daw,  but  scarcely  the 

tkin^  in  comb ;  fourth  (Blair)  had  nearly  white  legs,  was  good 

la  crest  and  comb,  fairly  good  in  colour,  and  of  nice  sise ;  970  (Iauc) 

iras  white  in  crest ;  973  (Brooke)  dark,  good,  will  make  a  fine 

bird;  988  (Harrison)  good  m  size  and  fair  in  crest.   Houdan  pullets 

trere  the  largest  class  of  this  variety,  counting  up  tldrty-two  pens. 

Fisst  (Thomas)  was  a  very  good  pullet,  fine  m  leg  and  claw, 

«^endid  crest  and  beard,  and  good  colour ;  second  (Wood)  was 

large,  good  in  crest,  fiboe  in  colour,  shape,  legs,  and  feet  also  good ; 

ibud  (Stratford^  was  a  very  good  globular-crested  bird,  g£>d  in 

edoax,  of  nice  size,  good  toes,  but  rather  too  blue  in  legs  ;  fourth 

(Pearce)  good  in  shape,  also  in  legs  and  feet,  rather  small,  and 

white  in  crest ;  996   (Pattinson)  pretty  crest,  good  colour,  nice 

sliape,  and  sound  feet ;  997  (Thomas)  good,  very  pretty  crest ; 

1006  (Stiatford)  rather  dark,  good  in  size  and  claws,  nice  crest,  but 

Uiuah  leg ;  1017   (Wood)  and  1020   (HaU)   good  pullets.    The 

Houdan  dasses  contained  many  really  good  birds. 

Creve^Cattrt, — The  Oreves  were  not  so  numerous  as  the  Houdans, 
nor  yet  wer^  thev  equal  in  quality  as  a  whole.  In  cocks  (nine  in 
imiaber)  first  (Mackwell)  very  good  in  size,  shape,  and  comb ; 
good  in  ^mage,  and  a  good  broad  bird,  but  not  large  iu  crest, 
eeoond  ( Wilkins)  was  gobd  in  comb,  fair  in  crest,  and  large ;  but 
hie  appearance  in  the  show  pen  was  not  improved  by  one  spur 
giowmg  downwards.  Third  (J.  Ward)  was  large,  and  his  crest 
all  on  one  side.  We  much  preferred  1028a  (Maiden),  a  fine  large 
bud,  in  fine  condition,  and  good  in  head  characteristics.  The 
olafls,  as  a  whole,  was  rather  poor.   Hqdb  were  better,  nnmberlBg 


eighteen.  The  cup  bird  was  good  and  very  close  in  crest,  very 
glossy  in  plumage ;  a  large  and  very  good  bird,  although  she  had 
bluish  legs.  Second  ( Wa^)  was  splendid  in  crest,  large,  and  veiy 
broad ;  in  fact,  larger  than  the  winner,  and  quite  equal,  we  thought, 
in  other  respects,  excepting  not  being  so  glossy  in  plumage.  Thira 
(Ogden)  was  large,  fine  in  crest,  and  good  in  shape,  but  dullish  in 
colour ;  1029  (Jackson)  was  a  good  crested  hen ;  1081  (Calvert) 
was  rather  small,  but  fair  in  crest ;  1085  (Wood),  1087  (Wan^, 
and  1045a  were  all  good  hens,  good  in  crest  and  size.  In  cockerelB 
(fifteen)  first  was  a  clear  win,  being  splendid  in  crest,  good  in 
comb,  very,  good  in  stvle,  and  in  very  fine  condition,'  although 
rather  small.  Second  (Hall)  small  in  comb,  close-fitting  in  crest ; 
a  stout  well-built  bird.  Third  (Ward)  good  in  crest,  rather  large 
in  comb ;  a  large  and  glossy  bird.  1054  (Williams)  good  in  crest ; 
1060  (Clayton)  very  large. 

Pullets  were  a  fair  class  of  fifteen.  First  (Hall)  had  a  very 
close  globular  crest,  glossy  plumage,  and  was  a  very  gpod  large 
bird ;  second  (Chad wick)  was  large,  good  in  crest  and  in  shape ; 
third  (Calvert)  was  a  nice-shaped  blnl,  but  rather  small  in  crest ; 
1066  (Burrell),  1070  (J.  Ward),  and  1078  (Fowler  dt  Co.)  were 
all  good. 

Game. — Black  Bed  cocks  (fifteen)  were  a  good  lot  upon  the 
whole.  First  (Hon.  and  Rev,  Dutton)  was  not  yet  in  full  feather, 
but  a  very  good  bird,  beautiful  in  colour,  and  ^odd  in  head :  second 
(Pratt)  was  a  good  longheaded  bird,  bright  m  colour,  ana  of  nice 
style ;  third  (Randall)  good  in  head  and  colour,  tall,  and  reachey  : 
1242  (Pope),  1237  (Colgrove),  and  1248  (Dr.  Cameron)  were  good 
birds ;  1240  (Matthew)  good  in  colour  and  shape,  but  not  well 
through  moult  yet.  In  cockerels  (twenty-one)  first-and-cup 
(Pope)  was  the  Oxford  cupwinner,  a  splendid  bird,  verr  good  in 
head,  colour,  and  style,  and  very  leggy ;  second  (Matthew)  was 
a  very  leggy  bird,  capital  in  colour,  and  splendid  head ;  third 
(Gray  4  Stephen)  good  in  limb,  good  head,  and  nice  style ;  fourth 
(Walters)  good  in  head  excepting  eyes,  and  fine  colour;  1246 
(Bellman)  very  good  style,  1248  (Mason)  nice  colour,  1258  (Nelson) 
good  and  nice  style,  and  1259  (Pratt)  good  in  colour  and  shi^pe. 

In  hens  (fifteen)  first-and-cup  (Fope)  had  capital  legs,  very 
good  in  heaa  and  eyes,  nice  shape,  and  good  colour  j  second  (Sales) 
was  a  good-shaped  bird,  nice  colour,  a  well-made  bird,  with  a  very 
good  eye ;  third  (Staveley)  had  dark  eyes,  but  was  very  good  in 
colour,  legey,  and  of  good  shape.  The  highly  commends  hens 
and  several  others  in  this  class  were  very  good  birds.  In  pullets 
(twenty),  first  (Matthew)  was  a  g^nd-hcaded  bird,  good  sound 
colour,  and  fine  style  ;  second  (Yoisin)  was  good  thoughont,  fine 
in  colour,  and  in  head ;  tUrd  (Caton)  was  a  nice  well-mAde  pullet 
in  splendid  condition ;  fourth  (Shore)  was  good  in  colour,  nice 
style,  and  good  tail;  1290  (Lyon)  a  very  good  pullet,  fine  in 
sliape J  1800  (Pope)  good,  as  were  the  other  mentioned  birds. 

In  Brown  Red  Game  cooks  (thirteen),  first  (Gkimett)  succeeded 
in  carrying  off  the  cup  for  the  best  Game  cock  in  the  four  classes. 
He  was  good  in  colour,  though  just  a  trifie  dark  on  the  breast, 
splendid  in  head,  good  face  and  eyes,  and  good  in  shape.  Second 
(Matthew)  was  a  good  one,  very  good  in  shape,  and  a  splendid 
head,  though  his  colour  was  scarcely  to  our  taste,  being  too  dark ; 
third  (Maynard)  very  good  in  head,  gipsy  face,  and  sound  in 
colour,  though  dark  on  the  breast ;  1808  (Wolff)  was  ^ood  in 
shape  and  very  nice  in  colour ;  1805  (Martin)  very  good  m  head 
and  colour  ;  1809  (Sanders)  a  nice  laced  breasted  bird  j  1814 
(Cameron)  a  very  good  bird  with  a  splendidly  laced  breast. 

Cockerels  were  a  large  class  (twenty-five),  and  the  cupwinner 
(Fenwick)  was  in  nice  condition,  of  very  good  colour  and  with 
finely  laced  breast,  very  good  in  face  and  eye ;  second  (Matthew) 
was  darkish  in  colour  but  good  in  shape,  with  a  fine  head  and  good 
gipsy  face ;  third  (Gamett)  was  dark  in  colour,  but  very  weU 
uicea  on  the  breast,  fine  in  head,  face,  and  eye.  and  in  first-rate 
condition ;  1815  (Wolff)  a  good  bird ;  1818  (Gray  A  Stephen) 
nicely  laoed  breast ;  1820  (Mercer)  very  young,  but  good  inqualil^ 
and  very  good  face ;  1822  (Martin)  out  of  condition  but  beantip 
fully  laced  on  the  breast,  very  good  in  colour,  and  good  face  and 
head ;  1880  (Riley  it  Cooper)  and  1888  (Braithwaite)  were  good 
birds.  In  hens  of  this  variety  (eighteen),  first  Ofatthew)  good 
in  size,  beak,  and  comb,  fine  gipsy  face,  well  made  and  good  in 
colour;  second  (Voisin)  nice  in  shape  and  good  in  head,  fair 
hacklCj  a  fine  strong  made  bird ;  third  (Mather)  a  very  good  bird 
exceptmg  her  coppery  hackle,  in  very  fine  plumage ;  1358  (Cannon) 
very  highly  commended,  splendid  in  hacxle  and  very  good  head ; 
1842  and  1843  (Warner  and  Hodgson)  both  good  birds;  1856 
(Fenwick)  also  good.  In  pullets  (twenty-six),  first  (Fludvev) 
a  grand  bird,  fine  in  head,  eye,  face,  and  beak,  and  splendid  in 
hackle  ]8econd  (Matthew)  also  a  splendid  bird,  and  very  simiiar ; 
third  (Webster)  good  shape,  verr  fine  hackle,  and  good  head : 
fourth  (Gamet)_nioe  heEtd,  good  hackle,  and  very  good  eye ;  1860 
(Ward),  1876  (Taylor)  good,  and  1877  (Braithwait^  very  gaod  in 
hackle.  * 

Buckwing  cocks  were  a  small  class  (nine).  First  (Matthew)  was 
a  grand  bird,  splendid  in  colour,  fine  in  style  and  condition : 
second  (Harley)  very  good  in  colour  and  style ;  third  also  a  good 
bird ;  1885  (Martin)  a  good  bird.  In  cockerels  of  this  breed 
(thirteen  entries),  first  (Dr.  Cameron),  a  very  fine-shaped  bird, 
not  quite  perfect  in  colour  bat  a  good  bird ;  second  (Fell)  T«y 
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good  in  shape,  head,  fftyle  and  oolonr  j  third  (Garnett^  yety  good 
odloiir ;  1898  (Stavelej)  rerj  ffood  in  colour  and  nead ;  1400 
(Freek)  good.  In  hens  (eight)  Mr.  Matthews  won  very  properly 
with  a  hen  in  rery  good  hara  feather,  good  in  head,  eye,  and  oomb ; 
Heoond  (Thomas)  handsome  colour,  g^xl  in  shape,  fine  head  but 
dark  eye  :  third  (Kitson)  ooarse  in  corab,  good  in  colour,  and  good 
in  eyes  ;  1407  (Starelej)  rery  good,especiaUy  in  colour.  In  pullets 
(twelre),  first  (Sales)  very  tight  in  plumage  and  good  all  round, 
excepting  a  darkish  eye  :  second  (Matthews)  was  also  darkish  in 
eye,  but  a  well-made  bird,  good  in  colour,  and  with  a  capital  long 
head ;  1419  (HoUinrworth)  and  1421  (Harley)  good  pullets.  In 
the  four  classes  for  Game  of  any  other  variety  allare  Piles ;  and  in 
cocks  (six),  first  (Fitsherbert)  was  a  willow-legged  bird,  fair  in 
head  and  plumage ;  second  (Walker)  a  yellow-legsed  bird,  good  in 
shape  and  very  legg^  ;  third  (Gannon)  another  yellow-legged  one, 
good  in  shape  and  nice  in  plumage. 

This  was  not  a  very  good  class,  but  the  next  for  cockerels 
(ten)  was  better.  Fiist-and-cup  (Lyon)  a  splendid  yellow-legged 
bird,  long  in  head,  rery  leggy,  and  a  fine  bird  ;  second  (Golerore) 
a  fine  handsome  bird,  yellow-legged,  good  in  head,  vecy  fine  in 
colour;  third  (Colgroye)  a  yellow-legged  bird  in  very  good  plumage; 
the  other  honourably  noticed  birds  also  good.  In  hens  there  were 
only  four  entries.  First  (Walton)  was  a  good  shaped  and  good 
coloured  hen  ;  second  (Colgroye)  a  larsre  hen  of  good  colour ;  mird 
(Lyon)  dark  in  eye,  rather  pale  on  the  breast.  In  pullets  (ten) 
all  were  yellow-legged.  First  (Colgroye)  a  nice  pullet,  though  we 
thought  her  a  trifle  clumsy ;  second  (Colgroye)  a  good  bird  with 
a  nise  head ;  third  (Walker)  a  good  shaped  biro. 

In  the  flye-guinea  Selling  class,  first  (Maynard)  were  Black 
Beds ;  second  (Fenwick)  Brown  Reds ;  third  (Colgroye)  Piles. 
In  Malav  cocks  (fonrteenV  first-and-cnp  (Mercer)  was  a  good  tall, 
leggy  Black  Red  cockerel,  yery  fine,  large,  and  in  sood  plumaire ; 
second  (Waring)  large,  and  in  good  condition  ;  thud  (Michael)  a 
good  bright-coloured  cock  in  good  condition  :  1479  (Walton)  and 
1488  (Kidiolls)  were  capital  white  cocks.  In  nena  (fourteeiOi  first ; 
(Bumell)  was  a  good  U^^  lifhtish-coloured  hen  ;  second  (Mercer) 
good  leggy  bird,  darker  in  colour ;  third  (Lecher)  fine,  yery  large, 
^S»87)  ▼^  S»<xxl  head,  and  the  fashionable  colour ;  1498  (Joint), 
and  1494  (Lowe)  were  also  good. 

Legkomt, — In  Brown  coau  (fifteen)  first  (Richardson^  was  a 
good-coloured  bird,  smart,  fine  in  comb  and  ear,  and  gooa  yellow 
leg.  Second  (Fowler  &  Co.)  had  a  large  thumb  mark  on  his  comb ; 
in  other  respects  a  yery  nice  bird.  Third  (Fowler)  rather  small, 
good  ears,  and  a  yery  weU-formed  comb ;  nice  colour.  1591  (Phil- 
cox)  good.  In  hens  (also  fifteen)  first  (Gibb)  was  a  yery  good 
bird,  capital  in  comb  and  lobe,  and  good  yellow  legs ;  second 
(Dr.  Foster)  was  spod  in  colour,  nice  comb  and  ears,  nice  sise 
and  legs ;  third  (Philoox)  was  yellowish  in  lobe,  yery  good  in 
comb,  and  of  good  shape  and  colonr;  1804  (Sleigh)  and  1616 
(Philcox)  both  good.  In  White  cocks  (fourteen)  first-and-cnp 
(Mrs.  Troughton)  was  a  stylish  bird,  capital  in  comb,  and  good 
ears  and  legs  ;  second  (Bradbury)  was  neat  in  comb,  a  good 
white,  nice^haped  earlobes,  and  a  nice-shaped  bird ;  third 
^owler^  good  in  comb,  but  rather  roughish  in  ear.  In  hens 
(sixteen)  first  (Clemenson)  was  yery  good,  legs  good,  yery  pore 
white,  and  capital  comb  and  ears ;  second  (Gibb)  g|Ood  in  oomb 
and  lobe,  but  not  so  good  in  plumage  as  the  fint ;  third  (Haryer) 
good  in  comb  and  low,  bright  yellow  legs  ;  1681  (Gibb)  capital  in 
comb  and  lobe. 

AndaXunani  and  MtnorcoM  were  classed  together.  In  cocks 
(twenty-three)  first-and-cnp  (Mrs.  Wilson)  was  a  yery  fine 
Andalnsian,  well  laced,  large,  and  fine  comb  and  limb :  second 
CBlston)  was  a  Minorca,  good  in  oumb  and  earlobe ;  a  fine  bird. 
Third  (Boissier)  again  a  Minorca ;  a  good  large  bird,  but  a  trifle 
imperfect  in  comb.  1646  (Elston)  was  a  good  Minorca  ;  1647 
and  1649  (Stephens),  1661  (Mrs.  Cross),  and  1666  (Brooke}  were 
Tery  nice  Andalujians ;  1668  (Harwood)  a  yery  good  Mmoroa, 
capital  comb  and  lobe.  In  hens  (nineteen),  first  (Burton)  was  a 
Mmorca,  splendid  in  comb  and  ears ;  a  fine  large  bird.  Second 
(Bteyens)  an  Andalnsian  ;  &  Jfood  large  bird,  nice  in  colour,  and 
good  in  comb  and  earlobe.  Third  (Mn.  Wilson)  was  also  a  yezy 
good  Andalnsian.  1674  (Brewer)  and  1681  (Briggs)  were  yery 
nice  Minorcas ;  and  1684  (Mrs.  Troughton)  a  good  Andalnsian, 
rather  small  in  oomb.  In  old  Sultans  (twelye)  cup  (Atkinson) 
were  fine  in  crest,  and  a  yery  good  pair.  Secona  (Damant)  good ; 
the  hen  better  than  the  cock.  Third  (Mrs.  Christy)  cock  yeiy 
good  in  crest ;  hen  also  good,  but  smalliah  crest.  IPonrth  (Mrs. 
Gilpin)  good,  nice  crests.  In  young  birds  cup  juries)  were  a  yezy 
good  crested  and  well-featherad  pair ;  secona  (Kichoison)  good  in 
crest ;  third  (Mrs.  Christy),  the  cockerel  better  in  shape  of  crest 
than  the  pullet :  fourth  (Bey.  J.  P.  Wright)  a  nice  pair,  the  pudlet 
xather  small  ana  young. 

The  Selling  classes  contained  many  yery  cheap  birds,  and  in 
these  a  great  number  changed  owners,  we  noticed  many  birds 
that  would  haye  been  yery  cheap  at  double  the  price,  not  merely 
amongst  the  prise  birds,  but  auo  amongst  the  commended  and 
highly  commended  birds.  To  particularise  amongst  these  woold 
be  an  inyidious  task. 

Game  Bantama  were  numerous  and  good,  though  many  of  the 
best  are  unnoticed.    In  Black  Red  cociui  (thirty-fiye  in  number) 


first-and-cnp  (Walton)  was  yery  fine  and  rich  in  colour,  snait, 
fine  in  head,  and  yery  leggy  ;  second  (Hore)  was  rather  large, 
good  in  style,  and  yery  long  on  the  legs ;  third  (Brownlie)  nice  in 
colour,  good  m  head,  and  yery  smart ;  fourth  (Stretch)  wai  small 
and  good;  2178  (Anns)  yery  good  style,  2186  (Addie)  yerygmait 
and  good  in  head,  2191 '  (Duncan  &  Kennedy)  rather  huge,  2192 
(Nelson)  a  good  bird,  and  2203  (B.  Bayis)  good.  Hens  were  good, 
and  the  winners  were  all  good.  None  of  the  other  Game  Baataa 
classes  numbered  so  manr  pens  as  the  Black  Reds,  but  there  were 
first-class  birds  in  each  class.  In  Japanese  first  (Mrs.  Woodcock) 
were  small  Whites,  in  yery  fine  feather  and  oonditiott ;  seooM 
nice  Cuckoos;  third  (Heald)  good  Whites;  2846  (Heald)  also  good 
White ;  2849  (Mrs.  Brassey)  ffood  Blacks  ;  2861  (Thorpe)  lemoo, 
good.  In  Sebrights  only  eignt  pens  were  entered  ;  all  SIlTen 
excepting  one,  and  all  notic^.  first  (Bnraell)  a  splendid  pair, 
yery  clear,  and  distinct  in  lacing ;  second  (Leno)  a  capital  pair  of 
Golden  ;  third  (Stephens)  Silyers,  yery  finely  laced ;  the  other 
fiye  pens  were  all  yery  good,  and  worthy  of  their  cans.  In  the 
Variety  Bantams  (ten)  first  (Crowther)  were  handsome  little 
dean-legged  rose-combed  Whites  j  second  (Duckworth)  yerxprettv 
Cuckoos  or  Scotch-Greys ;  third  (J.  Wood)  White-booted,  good 
and  yery  clean ;  2874  (^g)  yery  good  White-booted. 

All  yarieties  of  Dueikt  were  well  represented,  the  laiger  sorti 
being  yery  good  in  sise,  and  other  pointa  also ;  the  ocnameatal 
yarieties  being  yery  beautiful. 

HAMBUBOHB. 

These  birds  held  their  poeition  well ;  the  fiye  yaneties  mustered 
oyer  160  pens.  The  first  (Bracewell)  Golden-spangled  cock  wis 
a  good  aU*ronnd  bird  witn  a  capital  honestly  shown  comb;  he 
would  stand  with  his  tail  wry  m  the  pen,  but  this  by  no  meam 
proyes  that  it  was  not  really  straight  Second  (BUkeman)  a  nice 
smart  bird  with  wonderfully  spiked  comb,  good  colour  but  tareaet 
too  much  laced.  Third  (Crosthwaite)  neat  in  comb,  like  a  pencilled 
bird,  with  a  fine  outline  of  form ;  his  tail  hardly  fully  grown  yet. 
1088  (May)  yery  highly  commended,  a  nice  bird.  Hens  (Jackson) 
first-and-cup  well  snown.and  good  all  round ;  second  (Duckworth) 
had  larger  moons  than  tke  first,  but  was  not  in  such  condition; 
third  (Bracewell)  smaller  spaneling  but  glossy,  and  ground  ooloor 
rich  andgood.  Silyer-spangled  codes  were  the  smallest  Hambnri^ 
class.  The  cup  (Beldon)  cockerel  was  a  most  perfect  bird  in  every 
point,  his  neck  hackle  perfection,  unfortunately  he  hss  lot  a 
sickle;  second  (Cannon)  a  bird  with  a  good  comb  and  nioelr 
spanffled  tail,  his  lobes  not  yeir  smooth.  The  first  (Aihton  aad 
Booth)  hen  was  the  most  eyenmmooned  bird  we  eyer  saw,  and 
her  moons  the  right  sise ;  second  (Beldon)  apparently  a  millet  with 
a  wonderful  green  gloss  on  her  i^ngling ;  third  (Beloon)  a  hco 
which  we  thought  equal  to  the  second. 

The  first  (Morris)  Golden-pencilled  cock  was  of  the  right  odbnr 
in  general  but  too  brown  in  tail,  and  his  tail  imall  and  mean ; 
second  (Duke  of  Sutherland)  a  far  better  bird  to  our  fancy  with 
the  most  beautifully  laced  tail  we  eyer  saw  ;  third  (Bell)  good  in 
carriage  and  fair  in  colour,  but  with  a  bad,  and  we  suspect  trimmed 
comb.  The  first  (Beldon)  pullet  was  yery  perfectly  pendllei 
some  would  think  her  bars  a  little  too  broad,  out  we  do  not,  ana 
she  has  that  unusual  accompaniment  of  good  pencilling  and  a 
really  clear  hackle ;  second  (Bell)  had  a  good  comb  and  black 
marking  though  it  might  be  finer ;  third  (Tickner)  yery  finely 
pencill^. 

SilTcr-pencilled  cocks  numbered  eleven,  not  remarkable  ta 
quality.  First  (Bracewell)  had  a  nice  honest  comb  (Indeed 
tbroughout  these  classes  a  great  improyement  is  taking  plaoa  in 
this  respect),  good  carriage  and  well-laoed  tail ;  second  (SDeu)  s 
fafar  bird  all  round,  comb  not  so  good  as  the  first ;  third  (Bddog 
too  yellow.  None  were  noticed  beyond  the  prize  birds.  Of  ths 
hens  first  and  second  (Beldon)  were  as  like  as  possible  and  wtf 
barxed;  thkd(KUby)  good  in  comb,  too  squat  a  bird.  BbMskoods 
made  a  yery  large  but  not  a  yery  good  class.  First  (Kelleway)> 
loyely  bird  in  carriage  and  extremely  green  in  gloss ;  1>|*J^ 
strangely  perfect ;  second  (Copeman)  nirly  green,  ▼oTJE^^J! 
lobes :  thh^  (Gi]roy)a  fair  bird  which  did  not  stand  weU.  T^ts^ 
hen  (Kelleway)  hen  a  bird  of  fine  shape  in  the  pink  of  condition ; 
second  (Gladstone)  glossy  and  good  m  shape,  not  good  isf'^^ 
third  fainter)  good  in  form,  too  blue  in  colour ;  we  mnchadBUiW 
1221  (Gamett).  and  should  haye  pnt  her  second. 

Anff  other  dutmct  osrisry.— This  was  a  fahrly  mtereitiB^  dsM ; 
it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  names  of  the  breeds  sre  notpnntedm 
the  catalogue.    First  (Swinburne)  came  La  Fltehechiokflos,  a  ms 

pair ;  second.  Miss  Hnbbarb*s  gnnd  Scotch  Grejs ;  thiid  (H(^) 


,anety.    next  to  tnem  were  another  yenrt-..       ^^ 

same  breed.  Among  others  were  shown  two  pans  Goortei  fw"J 
some  Indian  Game,  and  a  pair  of  Blue  Bredas  from  the  ysn"  <* 
Mr.  J.  C.  Fraser,  who  seems  great  in  picking  out  corioeitML 

The  basket  show  was  an  interesting  one  oonrideriog  wMfloj 
time  that  the  competition  had  been  announced ;  the  ^"'^^ 
baskets,  about  thirty,  was  yery  good.  The  Judge*  ^"J^r^ 
simplicity  of  construction  ;  we  regretted  that  one  or  two  '"^^^^ 
noyelties  did  not  take  their  fancy.    First  went  to  Mr.  0.  W.  nw 
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shall  of  Gorton,  Manchester,  for  a  round  lined  basket  with  two 
handles,  and  half  the  top  of  close  work :  its  price  9$.  6d,    Second 
to  ICr.  B.  Steyens,  basket  maker^  Bracknell,  Berks,  for  a  simple 
handleless  round  lined  basket ;  pnce  6f .  6<l.,  and  cheap  too.    Third 
to  Ifr.  W.  T.  Elmore  of  High  Street,  Leicester,  for  a  Terr  pretty 
fittle  double  basket,  price  Iw.  6J.,  and  not  at  all  dear  for  toe  work 
in  it.    Hints  might  oe  taken  from  many  of  the  other  baskets. 
We  thought  one  shown  by  Messrs.  Bonlton  &  Paul  by  far  the 
mosfe  ingenious  m  the  Show.    It  had  a  well-arranged  place  for 
feeding  birds  from  without,  and  might  with  some  modification  be 
made  useful  for  exporting  birds.    There  certainly  must  be  some- 
thing^ in  it,  for  we  saw  that  it  was  bought  by  so  practical  a  fancier 
as  Mr.  8.  Matthew.     Grood  double  baskets  with  single  fastening 
came  from  Mr.  G.  P.  Pointer  of  80,  GK>8well  Boad,  better  perhaps 
in  design  than  in  finish.    A  hint,  too,  we  took  from  one  from  Mr. 
Baiter  of  Hemel  Hempstead.    The  opening  part  of  the  lid  was 
lunged  on  a  piece  of  wood,  giving  it  much  firmness.    We  hope 
that  before  the  next  Palace  Show  basket  makers  wUl  haye  time 
to  think  oyer  the  requirements  of  exhibition  baskets,  and  pro- 
duce some  really  practical  improyements.    The  Poultry  Club  also 
piomises  for  next  year  liberal  prizes  for  the  best  coops  or  pens  for 
the  export  of  poultry. 

Bales  were  not  by  any  means  so  good  or  so  numerous  as  in  many 
yean,  still  some  are  worth  recoitlin^.  Mr.  B.  A.  Boissier's  cup 
SilTer-Giey  Dorking  cockerel  was  claimed  for  £20 ;  his  first-prize 
hen  of  the  same  breed  for  12  guineas.  Mr.  Sharpens  wonderful 
Partridge  Cochin  cockerel  for  £63.  Mr.  Turner's  cup  White 
Cochin  hen  for  £18  7«.  7d.  Dr.  Snell's  third  White  Cochin  hen  for 
10  guineas.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland's  second-prize  Golden-pen- 
cilied  Hamburgh  cock  for  10  guineas ;  and  Mr.  Howard's  cup 
Boaoi  Duck  for  £18. 

CANABIES  AND  RED  MITES. 

Is  reply  to  questions  that  haye  been  submitted,  we  may  state 
that  Guiaries  are  more  liable  to  disease  when  they  are  tor- 
mented with  red  mites.    The  yermin  troubles  voung  birds  more 
when  in  their  first  or  nestling  feathers  than  they  do  old  birds. 
We  haye  often  gently  approached  the  cages  where  young  birds 
haye  roosted,  ana  witn  the  aid  of  a  lightea  candle  seen  the  mites 
running  in  and  out  of  the  birds'  feathers  ^  like  dogs  in  a  fair,"  and 
noticed  the  poor  birds  shiyer  and  tremble  as  it  were  with  the  irri- 
tation caused  through  the  yermin  annoying  them.   Young  Canaries 
are  mostly  troubled  about  the  wings  and  along  and  betwixt  the 
butt  ends  of  the  pinion  feathers.    The  birds  will  show  traces  of 
the  Termin  along  the  webbing  of  their  fiight  feathers,  which  will 
appear  sotted  with  small  grey  specks.    Young  Canaries  much 
infested  in  their  nests  rarely  make  strong  birds,  and  many  a 
healthy  brood  of  young  birds  dwindle  away  through  the  tormen- 
tors, which  drain  the  young  birds  of  their  blood,  and  weaken  the 
hens  so  that  the^  become  restless  at  roosting  time,  and  either 
cause  their  offspring  to  die  by  being  sat  upon  too  closely,  or  other- 
wise not  being  kept  sufficiently  nurtured.    When  young  birds  in 
the  nest  become  pale  in  their  mouths  and  crops  and  bear  a  sickly 
hue,  in  most  cases  it  is  brought  about  through  yermin.   Changing 
the  old  nests  for  fresh  ones  is  the  best  remedy  to  keep  the  young 
if  yermin  are  about.     If  confident  the  birds  are  free  from  the 
enemy,  we  woiUd  prefer  the  birds  bein^  reared  in  the  nests  the 
l»rent8  had  preparod,  for  as  a  rule  the  birds  do  much  better  when 
they  are  not  mwdled  with.    Yermin  not  only  secrete  themselyes 
in  uie  cages,  but  at  times  small  clusters  may  be  found  about  the 
sides  and  more  especially  the  necks  of  the  food  fountains.    As  to 
setting  traps,  we  haye  tried  hollow  perches  and  placed  shallow 
yessels  with  water  beneath  where  the  birds  are  likely  to  roost^  in 
each  of  which  many  yermin  may  be  caught,  but  still,  like  files, 
there  are  always  many  more  to  supply  their  places.    We  once 
heard  a  fancier  remark,  *^  1  haye  the  red  mites  so  numerous,  I 
think  they  are  great-grandfathers  in  four  and  twenty  hours !"  We 
do  not  place  much  faith  in  the  aboye  ingenious  modes  of  capturing 
them,  lor  whilst  so  doing  we  are  only  prolonging  the  misery  of 
the  birds  by  allowing  the  yermin  nightly  to  weaken  them.    The 
most  effectual  way  is  to  remoye  the  birds  away  from  the  infested 
cages,  which  should  afterwards  be  effectually  cleansed  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Journal,  page  262.    The  walls  where  the  oages  hung 
must  likewise  be  looked  to.    The  mites  may  not  be  got  rid  of  at 
once,  and  perseyerance  is  neoessltfy.    It  may  be  afterwards  ascer- 
tained if  tne  birds  are  still  troublea  with  the  pests  by  throwing  a 
white  linen  cloth  oyer  the  cage  at  night  time.    If  there  are  any 
about  the  cage  it  will  be  next  to  a  certainty  that  upon  examination 
next  morning  some  of  the  yermin  will  be  found  adhering  to  the 
cloth.    Whilst  at  the  recent  Norwich  Bird  Show  we  had  a  yery 
interesting  discussion  upon  the  subject  with  a  gentleman  deeply 
interested  in  the  bird  cause.    We  came  to  one  opinion  as  to  how 
the  Canary  biig  or  red  mites  were  brought  about,  but  how  to 
prevent  them  was  another  matter  entirely.     We  informed  him 
that  we  had  in  numerous  instances  seen  young  featherless  birds 
ki  their  nests  completely  infested  with  the  yermin  in  their  ears 
and  nostrils,  but  we  were  surprised  when  he  told  us  that  in  seyeral 
cases  of  pott  mortem  examinations  of  birds  the  presence  of  red 
mites  had  been  clearly  traced  to  the  pericardium  of  the  heart. 


Tins  being  the  case  there  is  no  wonder  at  so  many  deaths  oc- 
curring and  giying  i)reyious  signs  of  infiammation.  The  subject 
is  worthy  of  further  inyestigation.— G.  J.  Babnbsbt. 


VARIETIES. 

Ws  are  glad  to  see  that  railway  companies  are  beginning  to 
see  the  benefit  which  accrues  to  them  from  poultry  and  Pigeon 
shows.  The  Midland  Company  send  round  circulars  before  great 
shows  inyiting  exhibitors  to  send  birds  by  that  line,  which  we 
belieye  can  be  recommended.  The  L.N.W.B.,  too,  is  advertising 
the  hours  at  which  special  through  yans  from  the  north  to  Bir- 
mingham will  leaye  the  greater  stations. 

An  Australian  agriculturist  writes  as  follows  on  the  rela- 

tiye  yalue  of  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  cattle,  **  Beared  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions,  and  fed  side  by  side  on  the  same  pastures, 
an  excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  for  contrasting  the  qualities 
of  the  various  breeds  of  cattle,  the  test  being  an  exceedingly  fair 
one,  as  no  hand  feeding  is  given,  unless  possibly  a  litue  hay 
thrown  on  the  pastures  for  a  few  weeks  in  spring,  and  no  animal 
ever  being  in  a  house  or  shed  till  driven  into  the  slaughter  house. 
The  two  favourite  breeds  are  the  Shorthorn  and  Hereford,  and 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  latter  is  the  most  valu- 
able. It  is  hardier  in  constitution,  and  stands  the  weather  better 
than  the  thinner-skinned  Shorthorn,  holds  the  flesh  and  internal 
fat  longer,  and  recovers  condition  quicker  in  spring,  while  beuig 
quite  as  easily  fed  and  attaining  as  heavy  weights  at  quite  as 
early  a  period  of  its  existence." 

The  Exhibition  of  cage  birds  held  in  conjunction  with  the 

chrysanthemum  Show  at  Southampton  on  the  18th  and  19th  inst. 
proved  a  great  success.  In  no  class  throughout  the  schedule  were 
there  any  blanks,  and  there  was  keen  competition,  notably  in 
several  of  the  canary  classes,  the  Belgian,  crested  Buff  Norwich, 
clear  yellow  or  buff,  ditto,  and  in  British  birds  (blackbirds, 
thrushes,  and  starling),  and  any  other  variety  of  the  same  (the 
latter  a  most  interesting  though  mixed  class^.    The  special  prize 

§  resented  by  Mr.  B.  Parker,  J.P.,  for  the  best  oird  in  the  Show  was 
eservedly  awarded  to  a  glossjr  starling  exhibited  by  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Drummond.  It  was  a  lovely  bird,  of  rare  plumage  and  perfection 
of  growth,  and  formed  a  great  attraction.  Mr.  Walter  Billett, 
High  Street,  had  the  superintendence  of  the  birds,  and  the  Show 
Committee  consisted  of  Capt.  Gibbs  (Chairman),  and  Messrs. 
G.  Billet,  E.  Chamberlain,  W.  Knight,  G.  T.  Pope,  W.  H.  Squibb, 
and  H.  Young.  The  Judge  was  Mr.  F.  W.  Wilson  of  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

We  often  have  regretfully  to  notice  the  decline  of  the 

interest  in  poultry  and  Pigeon  shows  taken  by  the  general  public 
after  they  have  become  established  institutions  for  a  few  years. 
We  have  been  sorry  to  receive  a  fresh  instance  of  this  in  the 
statistics  of  the  money  taken  at  the  door  of  the  late  Oxford  Show. 
At  the  first  Show  held  there  in  1872  the  receipts  were  about  £147, 
at  the  last  £56. 

The  Cheese  and  Butter  Factories  op  Canada.— 

From  the  official  returns  published  by  the  Dominion  Government, 
it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  cheese  exported  ft-om  the  Dominion 
rose  from  4,503,870  fes.  in  1869  to  89,371,189  lbs.  in  1878,  being  an 
increase  of  84,867,769  lbs.,  or  not  less  than  774  per  cent,  in  nine 
yeai-s.  The  value  of  the  cheese  exported  in  1869  was  549,672  dols., 
while' in  1878  it  was  4,121,301  dols.,  an  increase  of  650  percent., 
representing  an  average  ^11  of  about  14  per  cent,  in  the  price  of 
the  commodity.  In  1869  the  quantity  of  butter  exported  was 
10.858,268  lbs. ;  in  1878  it  was  18,604,117  lbs.,  being  an  increase  of 
2.050,849  lbs.,  or  24^  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  butter  exported  in 
the  earlier  year  was  2,843,270  dols.,  against  2,474,197  dols.,  an  in- 
crease of  5  j  per  cent.,  showing  that  the  average  price  of  butter  was 
about  15  per  cent,  lower.  Of  these  two  articles  of  dairy  produce 
Great  Britain  took  the  bulk.  Thus  in  1878  she  bought  11,401,165 
lbs.  of  butter  and  37,648,008  lbs.  of  cheese  from  the  Dominion. 
This  vast  increase  in  the  cheese  trade  is  due  to  the  development 
of  cheese-making  under  the  factory  system.  It  has  become  the 
practice  now  for  farmers  within  a  certain  radius  to  send  their  milk 
to  central  establishments  where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on 
wholesale.  Canadian  farmers  discovered  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  there  was  a  great  advantage  in  the  wsty  of  economising  labour 
and  manufacturing  expenses  to  be  gained  by  clubbing  together. 
It  was  no  longer  back  than  1874  tl^t  the  quantity  thus  turned 
out  began  to  exceed  20,000,000  lbs.  in  a  year,  since  which  time  the 
amount  has  been  almost  doubled.  Factories  are  now  in  operation 
in  nearly  every  section  of  the  province  of  Ontario  or  Upper 
Canada. 

Cattle  plague,  according  to  the  current  number  of  the 

*' Yeterinarian,**  is  reported  to  have  existed  during  the  month  of 
October  in  the  Governments  of  Bessarabia,  Yolhynia,  Ekateri- 
noslav,  Podolia,  Taurida,  Kherson,  and  Petrokoff,  in  Bussia.  The 
disease  is  also  reported  to  have  appeared  in  Bnssian-Poland,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lubtenitz,  on  the  Silesian  frontier  of  Ger- 
many. In  Austria  cattle  plague  has  broken  out  in  the  Govern- 
ment districts  of  Littai  and  Stangenplane,  in  Oamiola  ]  it  is  also 
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said  to  bare  eziated  in  two  or  three  TiUmges  near  Ragnsa,  in 
Dalmatia. 


NEW  HORIZONTAL  OCTAGON  HIVE. 

I  FROHISED  to  g^Te  ;|^oiir  readers  an  account  of  Mr.  PaterBon's 
snccess  with  his  new  mve.  I  would  have  done  so  sooner,  but  a 
number  of  important  engagements  came  in  the  way.  I  mentioned 
in  my  first  communication  that  the  swarm  which  he  turned  out  of 
their  comfortable  quarters  in  the  month  of  April,  while  snow  still 
lay  on  the  ground,  was  the  weakest  in  his  apiary,  and  I  predicted 
all  manner  of  eyils  in  consequence.  The  season,  the  swarm,  and 
the  noyelty  were  all  against  him :  but,  like  all  true  inyentors, 
Hr.  Paterson  was  not  to  be  daunted. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  former  article  the  bees  at  once  took  to 
their  new  abode,  and  commenced  work  with  a  will.  As  the  month 
wore  on  the  appearance  of  brood  was  most  encouraging.  The 
shape  of  the  frames  and  that  of  the  clustering  bees  coinciding 
80  exactly  greatly  fayoured  the  hatching  process,  and  before  July 
had  well  begun  several  frames  had  to  be  added.  By  the  end  of 
July  the  hiye  was  quite  a  si^ht,  and  the  merry  hum  of  the  bees  as 
they  went  cut  to  their  work  m  crowds  gaye  full  proof  of  Uie  health 
ana  pro8pOTit]p'  that  reigned  within.  It  was  soon  necessary  to 
form  an  artificial  swarm,  which  in  this  wretched  season  and  at  an 
altitude  of  600  feet  aboye  the  leyel  of  the  sea  was  a  thing  to  be 
spoken  of.  In  the  course  of  a  month  the  swarm  had  got  along- 
side the  parent  hiye,  and  if  there  had  been  a  longer  season  I  am 
not  sore  bat  that  it  would  haye  outstripped  it.  For  this,  too^  there 
was  a  reason.  The  original  size  of  the  octagon  was  13  mches 
inside  measurement  j  but  Mr.  Paterson  thought  that,  safely  and 
with  advantage,  it  nught  be  extended  to  14  inches.  This  gave  an 
immense  breeding  and  storing  surface,  every  frame  containing 
upwards  of  six  thousand  cells,  a  larger  surf  ace  than  that  contained 
in  any  frame  which  we  have  ever  seen.  The  result  has  so  far 
jubtified  this  extension  as  indicated  above,  for  breeding  on  a  large 
scale  has  unquestionably  gone  on,  the  bees  with  their  queen 
evidently  chiming  in  with  the  idea.  An  experienced  bee-keeper 
at  the  Perth  Show  urged  that  with  such  a  mass  of  comb,  brood, 
and  honey  in  each  frame,  removal  to  the  heather  would  be  im- 
poesible  owing  to  the  risk  of  a  breakdown,  but  he  overlooked  the 
additionid  support  which  the  oblique  upper  and  under  sides  of 
the  octagon  afford,  thus  counteractmg  the  supposed  danger.  But 
the  experiment  has  not  been  tried. 

In  all  the  apiaries  of  the  district  super  honey  has  been  almost,  I 
might  say  altogether,  a  failure.  I  took  a  few  pounds  from  a  rect- 
angular plaster  hive  which  was  not  allowed  to  swarm,  and  whose 
population  consequently  could  be  counted  by  myriads.  Mr.  Pater- 
son, however,  who  was  nearer  the  heather,  took  from  his  new  hive 
16  ffis.  in  boxes  and  5  lbs.  from  the  combs,  leaving  a  large  supply 
for  winter  use.  The  other  twelve  hives  were  a  complete  blanx. 
This  is  all  that  can  be  said  for  the  present.  But  he  anticipates 
another  advantage.  The  bees  are  clustering  lower  down  on  the 
comb  than  he  ever  saw  them,  and  he  fuUy  expects  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  stores  all  round  the  swarm  that  there  will  be 
no  need  for  the  bees  removing  from  comb  to  comb  all  the  winter 
through,  thus  saving  serious  risk,  as  every  bee-master  knows  to 
his  cost,  the  scarcity  of  supply  necessitating  the  removal,  and 
paralysis  from  cold  frequently  occurring  in  consequence.  iText 
spring  I  will  return  to  the  subject — ^ALaOFi. 


A  MISTAKE. 


A  GKHTUEKAii  in  Derbyshire  writes  to  me  as  follows,  relative 
to  a  lecture  on  *' Modem  Bee-keeping"  delivered  at  Belper  on 
November  4th »— "  The  lecturer  stated  you  have  recently  changed 
your  opinion  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  large  straw  skeps 
and  wooden  bar-frame  boxes,  and  that  yon  now  recommend  the 
latter.  As  this  is  so  very  different  from  the  view  expressed  in 
your  book  I  think  there  may  perhaps  have  been  a  mistake  made, 
and  therefore  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  inform  me  if  the 
fact  is  as  the  lecturer  stated.  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  3rou,  but  my 
excuse  must  be  the  importance  which  you  attach  to  using  the  best 
kind  of  hive." 

I  am  obliged  for  the  information  conveyed  in  the  above  extract, 
and  beg  leave  to  say  here  that  the  lecturer  has  made  a  mistake, 
for  my  views  on  the  relative  advantages  of  straw  hives  remain 
unchanged  and  unmodified.  I  am  increasing  the  number  of  my 
stocks,  all  made  of  straw,  because  I  prefer  them.  Some  seven 
years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  working  man  in  the  south  of 
Englano,  who  ventured  to  predict  that  I  should  be  converted  and 
believe  in  the  bar-frame  system  before  I  die. 

About  two  months  ago  a  nobleman  who  was  then  travelling 
through  England  called  to  see  me  and  asked  many  questions  about 
bees  one  of  which  was  in  these  words  :— "  After  all  that  has  been 
said  in  favour  of  bar-frame  hives  do  you  still  prefer  those  you  have 
used  aad  recommended  ?  "  ^  Yes,  most  certamly  "  was  the  answer 
given  to  this  question.  ,       ^  , 

I  shall  be  pleased  if  the  gentleman  who  lectured  at  Belper  on 
**  Modem  Bee-keeping''  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that 
while  I  notice  ana  welcome  all  improvements  In  every  school  of 


apiculture,  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  hives  X  have  lone  usri^ 
A.  Pbttigukw.         ^  ^^ 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

COYERIITO  Hirss  (y.  (7.).— Your  wood  covers— 2  feet  square  and  1  toot 
high,  shaped  like  a  dog  kennel— will  protect  jour  hives  from  rain,  and  & 
good  packing  of  soft  dry  hay  between  the  hires  and  their  coven  during  t]» 
cold  weather  of  winter  and  spring  would  help  your  bees  much  and  add  to 
their  comfort ;  bat  aoch  small  houses  made  of  thin  "»«>t4ffialH  sbonld  fa* 
painted  white  in  summer  to  reflect  the  bumiug  rays  of  the  sua.  We  hsvB 
known  combs  melt  and  fall,  and  the  bees  smothered  in  such  houses  onder  a 
hot  sun.  Any  time  next  month  or  in  January  remove  your  hives  loto  tbe 
plaoe  where  they  have  to  stand.  All  should  be  removed  at  once,  and  erof 
vestige  of  their  present  stands  obliterated.  ^ 

BBB-KEEPrao  IF  New  Zealand  (J/.).— "M."  would  like  to  know  sons 
of  the  chief  difflcnlties  she  would  have  to  contend  with  in  keeping  bev  in 
Aaekland,  New  Zealand.  She  would  feel  obliged  for  a  f ew  sogFestioiii « 
their  management  oat  there.  They  are  Mid  to  swarm  at  all  times,  or  iL 
any  time  of  the  year,  while  owing  to  the  weather  never  being  cold  eaoaS 
to  keep  them  at  home,  they  do  not  care  to  store.  la  this  really  the  can? 
We  shall  be  obliged  if  any  of  our  readers,  acquainted  with  bee-keeping  In 
that  part  of  New  Zealand  will  fiivour  us  and  our  fair  correspondent  vlth 
some  reliable  information  on  the  points  inqaired  about. 
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REMARKS. 

19th.— Damp  morning,  slight  tain,  fine  after  10  A.M.  with  intervals  of  brigkt 

sunshine ;  very  line  sunset ;  clondy  evening. 
90th.— Blight  anow  at  8.80  'A.M.,  very  heavy  9  to  noon,  slight  at  interali 

after  1  PJC,  some  bright  nm  about  0J.6  PJi.;  ground  white  vitb 

■now  all  day. 
Slst— Foggy  morning,  thickly   falling  snow  from  11  ajt.  to  OX  tJl.; 

BMtm.  snow  commenced  again. 
S9nd.-— Further  fall  of  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  of  snow  during  tbe  oigftt, 

making  a  total  of  nearly  4  inches ;  dull  txAd  momiag,  iUgbt  maw 

shower  9  AJC. ;  very  dark  in  the  forenoon ;  bright  fiem  noon  tBI 

8  VM. ;  frosty  starlight  evening. 
18rd.— Very  cold  morning,  snow  still  on  ground ;  slighffog,  bat  tkj  netrjy 

free  from  cloud  ;  fog  gradually  increased,  and  was  dense  from  6  tiff 

9J0pjr. 
i4th.->DaIl  oold  day,  partial  thaw ;  slight  rain  In  evening. 
88th.— Little  snow  still  on  tiie  grooo^  fine  with  bright  snnshiiv ;  diiniM 

in  evening. 
A  very  oold  weel^  with  an  mmsual  amount  of  snow  for  tbe  soiml— 
O.  J.  Bth  ONB. 

GOYBNT  OABDKN  MARKET.— Novsvbbr  S8. 

OlTB  Bcwrket  still  keeps  quiet,  home  and  continental  suppliei  being  ibort 
St.  Michael  Pines  now  reaching  us  have  materially  affected  tbe  nine  of 
home  fruit*  the  former  haying  the  call.    Kent  Oobs  aelling  freely. 
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Mushrooms  .... 
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EXHIBITING  ROSES. 


S^^j^gj^3i)lN  common,  donbtless,  with 
J /^5^&^  readers  I  have  received  and  c 

^^f  " 


many  of  your 
carefully  perused 
the  new  number  of  Mr.  William  Paul's 
"  Rose  Annual/'  containing,  among  other 
articles,  an  interesting  letter  from  "  Wyld 
Savage"  on  Rose  exhibiting,  its  expenses, &c. 
C^^3Ky*  Since  the  writer  says  that  the  number 
*::^^3«  referred  to  is  a  Rose  Annual,  not  a  newspaper, 
it  must  be  at  least  twelve  months  before  an 
answer  can  be  given  in  it.  I  must  ask  him  to  accept 
an  apology,  if  he  thinks  one  necessary,  for  any  com- 
ment upon  his  letter,  which  I  only  wiite  because  I 
fear  some  readers  may  be  deterred  from  Rose  exhibiting 
by  the  expenses  stated  to  be  necessary,  or  may  indulge  in 
ill-founded  expectations  as  to  their  probable  chances  of 
immediate  success,  and  may  be  induced  at  least  to  wait  a 
J  ear  before  beginning  their  preparations,  or  may  be  disap- 
pointed where  they  looked  for  success. 

First,  the  writer  starts  with  two  assumptions — that  the 
exhibitor  is  to  begin  his  career  in  nine  months  from  this 
time,  and  then  that  he  is  at  once  to  make  a  bold  dash  for 
metropolitan  and  other  central  shows,  and  this  with  pur- 
cfaasea  Roses.    Now  unless  Roses  behave  very  differently 
in  his  soil  than  they  do  in  mine,  any  attempt  to  cut  a  good 
box  from  bought  Roses  the  first  vear  will  only  end  in  failure. 
I  find  that  from  however  good  a  grower  they  may  come, 
and  however  carefully  they  may  be  tended,  the  check  by 
removal  is  so  great  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  their  summer 
blooms  to  be  up  to  the  exhibition  pitch.     By  plentiful  water- 
ing during  dry  weather  they  will  make  fairly  good  wood 
in  summer  and  will,  perhaps,  flower  well  in  autumn,  but 
their  earlier  blooms  will  have  no  chance  with  those  cut  ofiE 
established  stocks,  especially  from  those  which  have  never 
been  disturbed  since  they  were  first  budded.    Again,  how- 
ever large  and  good  the  collection  may  be,  the  chance  of 
success  at  the  central  exhibitions  will  be  small  until  the 
grower  has  learnt  (what  only  experience  will  teach  him) 
how  best  to  cut,  mount,  show,  and  carry  the  blooms. 

Acknowledging  the  writer's  experience  as  at  least  more 
varied  than  my  own,  I  should  still  wish  to  give  my  own 
ideas  of  the  expense  and  process  necessary  to  secure 
moderate  success  at  first,  and  to  give  a  reasonable  hope  of 
the  highest  honours  in  the  future. 

Assuming,  as  ^'  Wyld  Savage  "  suggests,  twelve  hundred 
Roees  in  sixty  varieties  as  the  number  which  the  amateur 
is  prepared  to  grow,  let  him  purchase  (in  1879,  say)  three 
of  each  for  budding  from,  at  a  price  for  dwarfs  of  £7,  and 
twelve  hundred  stocks  (this  allows  two  hundred  for  blanks). 
These  latter  will,  if  standards,  at  5«.  per  hundred,  the  price 
I  pay,  come  to  £3.  If  dwarfs.  Briars  or  Manettis,  they 
will,  I  presume,  be  somewhat  less.  For  my  own  part  I  buy 
and  prefer  dwarfs,  but  bud  half-standards  simply  because, 
doing  my  own  propagating,  I  find  knees  and  back  not  so 
supple  as  they  were. 

Manure  varies  in  price  according  to  locality.  I  could 
buy  good  farmyard  manure  for  half  the  price  "  Wyld 
Savage  "  pays,  but  to  make  the  comparison  fair  I  will  take 
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his  price  and  say  £20  for  manure  for  twelve  hundred 
Roses.  I,  however,  have  plenty  of  manure  made  on  my 
own  premises,  and  pay  £2  or  £3  for  soot. 

Now  in  no  case,  as  I  said  before,  would  the  rising 
exhibitor  have  any  reasonable  hope  of  success  in  1880,  and 
in  1881  he  would  nave  the  same  number  of  Roses  as  if  he 
had  bought  his  twelve  hundred  in  1879,  and  the  account 
would  etand  as  follows  : — Roses,  £7  ;  stocks,  £3  ;  manure 
1880,  £4;  manure  1881,  £20;  total,  £34,  as  against 
"  Wyld  Savage's  "  £60  or  £90,  as  the  case  may  be.  To 
this  we  must  add  what  he  omits— £8  for  boxes,  tubes,  and 
other  appliances. 

The  exhibitor's  travelling  expenses  would  not  be  much 
the  first  two  or  three  years.  He  would  confine  himself,  if 
he  is  wise,  to  local  shows ;  and  may  be  sure  of  this,  that 
till  he  can  hold  his  own  and  more  at  these  it  is  no  good 
trying  a  higher  flight.  I  myself  cannot  spare  time  and 
money  for  the  great  shows,  taking  up  three  days  in  prepa- 
ration, showing,  and  returning ;  but  can  find  half  a  dozen 
local  shows  within  an  hour  or  so  by  rail.  After  a  few  years 
he  may  try  his  luck  at  the  great  shows,  but  not  successfully, 
I  think,  with  twelve  hundred  Roses. 

Again,  the  writer  mentions  the  necessary  disbudding  as 
a  great  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting,  especially 
where  there  are  more  than  one  in  the  family  to  be  gratified, 
and  he  certainly  does  disbud  with  a  vengeance.  "The 
plant  is  only  allowed  to  grow  three  or  four  blooms."  Is 
this  necessary  or  advisable  ?  I  trow  not.  I  have  had,  as  I 
said,  some  thirty  yeara  of  Rose-growing,  and  have  tried  all 
kinds  of  experiments,  and  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to, 
that  every  shoot  we  grow,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  too 
crowded  at  first,  may  bear  a  flower  without  detriment  to 
plants  or  blooms.  The  removal  of  all  the  buds  from  any 
shoot  simply  starts  the  wood  buds  below,  and  drives  no 
strength  into  the  other  blooms.  You  secure  an  earlier  mid- 
summer shoot  and  that  is  all. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  no  such  difficulty  at  home  as 
"Wyld  Savage"  has.  This  vanishes  where  the  help- 
meet was  brought  up  as  girl  almost  next  door  to  a  veteran 
exhibitor,  and,  early  knowing  what  a  Rose  should  be,  thinks 
no  exhibition  variety  worth  looking  at  if  not  up  to  exhibition 
standard.    Besides,  I  pay  expanses  and  she  takes  the  prizes. 

In  another  point  "  Wyld  Savage's  "  practice  differs  from 
that  of  other  writers  on  the  subject.  He  "  thinks  it  a  great 
mistake  to  apply  manure  at  the  time  of  planting."  This, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  recommended  by  all  the  authors  whom 
I  have  studied,  and  their  recommendation  is  confirmed  by 
my  own  experience.  Soils  differ,  and  what  Roses  may  suit 
me  in  a  strong  clay  may  not  suit  him. — Duckwing. 

PEARS  VERSUS  PEACHES. 
I  agree  with  the  excellent  remarks  of  "  Essex  "  (p.  401) 
on  tliis  head  ;  to  only  one  point  therein  do  I  make  an 
exception,  and  that  is  his  considering  Marie  Louise  to  be 
so  unimportant  as  to  exclude  it  from  his  list.  My  opinion 
is  that  were  this  Pear  generally  excluded  from  gardens  we 
should  experience  a  serious  loss.  Indeed  out  of  a  number 
of  varieties  grown  my  employer  says  Marie  Louise  is  the 
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best ;  and  certainly  fine  ripe  fruit  of  this  Pear  is  as  good  as 
anj  gentleman  could  desire  on  his  table. 

I  have  for  some  years  had  very  fair  crops  of  Marie  Louise  on 
a  tree  trained  horizontally  on  a  wall ;  it  has  borne  well  every 
Sjeason.  This  year  the  standards  and  pyxamids  have  borne 
very  poorly.  The  cordon  mode  named  by  your  correspondent 
would  be  a  capital  plan  for  one  to  try  to  prove  the  varieties 
best  Baited  to  a  place,  though  a  f?ood  well-developed  fan  or 
horizontally  trained  tree  on  a  wall  would,  I  think,  be  the 
most  profitable  if  one  only  could  be  sure  of  what  to  plant. 

Last  winter  I  suggested  a  Pear  election,  but  the  idea  was  not 
carried  out.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  this  subject  will 
have  the  full  attention  its  merits  deserve,  as  certainly  the  Pear 
is  the  very  best  of  our  hardy  fruits.  This  year  with  me  Pears 
have  been  about  an  average  crop,  better  than  Apples.  Jar- 
gonelles produced  a  good  crop  and  of  fair  quality,  though 
this  Pear  does  not  keep  long.  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  was  fair, 
but  this  Pear  is  very  uncertain  in  quality,  though  for  appear- 
ance it  may  be  all  that  can  be  desired.  After  this  we  had  in 
use  Comte  de  Lamy  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  ;  now  we  are 
using  Marie  Louise.  Beurr^  Clairgeau  has  had  a  fair  crop  this 
season — a  fine-looking  fruit,  but  not  of  superior  quality.  Beurr^ 
d'Aremberg  always  l^rs  freely  ;  though  it  is  only  second-rate 
for  dessert,  it  is  very  good  for  stewing. 

Good  Pears  on  walls  would  prove  far  more  profitable  than 
Peaches  or  Nectarines.  However,  making  the  change,  as  your 
correspondent  suggests,  is  not  always  convenient.  Last  year 
we  cnt  down  a  number  of  well-developed  standard  Pears  of 
useless  kinds.  This  winter  I  would,  if  permission  were  given, 
remove  a  number  from  the  walls,  and  oocnpy  the  space  with 
better  varieties. — R.  M.  A.,  Chetthire, 


GLADIOLI. 

Just  at  this  season,  when  the  Gladioli  are  ceasing  to  bloom, 
the  question  arises  about  the  policy  of  lifting  them  and  storing 
them  for  the  winter.  I  recently  sent  for  Mr.  D*Ombrain's 
shilling  book  on  the  Gladioli,  and  I  find  that  he  never  once 
mentions  the  matter  ;  he  seems  to  take  it  for  granted.  There- 
fore, as  this  book  was  written  a  few  years  ago  I  presume  that 
it  is  a  modern  idea.  Mr.  Douglas,  I  think,  strongly  advises 
cultivators  to  leave  them  in  the  ground  through  the  winter ; 
but  large  growers  in  the  midland  counties  as  strongly  advise 
me  to  lift  them.  My  friend  Mr.  Boscawen,  the  great  horticul- 
turist in  Cornwall,  however,  advises  me  to  leave  them  in  the 
beds.  He  says  he  has  adopted  this  course  for  years,  and  has 
found  it  answer  extremely  well.  Now  it  may  be  a  question  of 
climate  and  deep  planting,  and  one  for  which  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  formal  rule ;  but  still  a  few  opinions  on  this  point 
wluch  are  formed  from  the  results  of  experience  would  be 
acceptable  perhaps  to  more  than  one. 

The  Gladiolus  is  such  an  exceed iDgly  handsome  flower,  there 
are  so  many  hundreds  of  fine  varieties,  so  many  shades  of  colour 
are  being  introduced,  and,  what  is  best  of  all,  the  French  varie- 
ties are  so  cheap,  that  anything  that  throws  light  upon  the 
culture  of  these  charming  flovvcrs  must  be  acceptable. — Wyld 
Savage. 

AGAINST  HARD  PRUNING.— No.  2. 

Having  in  a  previous  paper  alluded  more  particularly  to 
the  Apple,  I  shall  now  suppose  the  question  put  to  me,  "Well, 
what  about  Pears  ?  Surely  you  would  not  recommend  us  to 
throw  away  our  pet  pyramids  a»d  coidons  ?"  This  part  of  the 
subject  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  so  simple  a  manner  as  that 
which  concerns  Apples,  but  muKt  be  divided  and  subdivided 
acooirding  to  sixe  of  fruit,  suitability  of  climate  and  soil,  habit 
of  particular  varieties  as  to  growth,  fertility,  &c.  There  are 
some  varieties  quite  as  hardy  as  Apples,  and  which  seldom  fail 
as  standards  to  produce  a  crop.  I  recommend  such  to  be 
planted  with  and  treated  exactly  like  standard  Apples — i.e.^ 
left  to  grow  in  a  natural  manner.  I  should  be  badly  off  at 
the  present  moment  but  for  such  a  tree  of  the  good  old  Comte 
de  Lamy,  which  in  this  ungenial  season  has  home  four  or  five 
bushels  of  fruit,  not  large  certainly,  but  of  excellent  quality. 
This  variety  never  fails  as  a  standard,  is  almost  independent 
of  the  seasons  as  to  quality,  and,  uulike  many  of  the  more  showy 
varieties,  lasts  a  month  or  five  weeks  in  condition.  Crasanne 
is  another  of  fair  quality  which  bears  well  as  an  unpruned 
standard,  and  ripens  with  me  about  Christmas  time,  when  it  is 
often  extremely  useful,  an  a  quantity  of  one  sort  may  then  be 
required   for  a    fc^tivc    j^athciin*^.      In  addition   to   these   I 


recommend  for  the  same  treatment  Jargonelle,  which  always 
bears  best  on  the  young  wood,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  and 
Josephine  de  Malines,  although  this  Pear  never  has  a  good 
flavour  with  me,  it  being  bitter,  and  I  have  it  in  almost  erexv 
conceivable  position.  Everybody  else  says  it  is  a  good  Pear, 
and  I  must  bow  to  the  majority.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  good 
bearer.  Also  add  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  a  sure  bearer; 
Marie  Louise,  Fondante  d'Automne,  and  Suffolk  n^om,  a 
delicious  little  Pear.  Beurrt^  d'Amanlis  and  Beurr^  Hardy  are 
larger,  and  if  the  situation  is  not  too  much  exposed  to  rough 
winds  they  may  be  depended  on.  There  are  probably  otber 
varieties  suitable  for  this  purpose  which  do  not  occur  to  me  at 
this  moment,  the  principal  qualifications  for  which  are  hardi- 
ness, productiveness,  fair  quality,  and  medium-sieed  fmii 

Next  there  are  some  Pears  which,  owing  to  their  large  size, 
require  shelter  from  rough  winds,  but  are  sufliciently  hardy  to 
ripen  both  wood  and  fruit  in  an  ordinary  season  withont  the 
assistance  of  a  wall.  I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  that  a 
Pear  which  will  come  to  perfection  without  a  wall  is  best 
grown  without  it  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  but  here,  of 
course,  latitudes,  altitudes,  and  seasons  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  In  some  seasons  such  varieties  as  Doyenne  da  C<»uce, 
Thompson's,  and  Beurr<^  Superfin  are  excellent  from  pyramids, 
but  this  year  with  me  Thompson's  has  failed  to  fruit,  and  the 
otber  two  are  only  half  grown.  As  these,  then,  are  three  of 
the  best  Pears  in  existence  we  should  provide  for  a  iailtue  is 
the  open  garden  by  having  a  tree  or  two  of  each  against  a 
wall.  Finally,  there  are  some  Pears  which  absolutely  require 
a  wall  and  are  worthy  of  it ;  such  are  Bergamotte  Espereo, 
Easter  Beurr^,  GansePs  Bergamot,  Glon  Morceau,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  and  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc. 

Now  as  to  the  manner  of  pruning.     The  wall  being  a  neces- 
sity to  certain  varieties,  it  is,  of  course,  useless  to  pdant  them 
there  and  let  them  grow  wild.    Some  portion  of  the  wall  must 
be  exposed  to  the  sun's  ray^,  and  all  the  growth  must  be  so 
exposed,  or  we  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  wall  wy 
built.    l?runing,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent  is  unavoidable; 
but  let  no  one  think  pruning  is  an  unmixed  good,  no  plant  can 
be  cut  back  to  the  same  bounds  year  after  year  withont  sofier- 
ing  from  it  in  the  courpe  of  time.     I  have  met  with  trees 
which  have  been  kept  closely  spurred-in  for  a  number  of  yean 
till  they  produced  little  else  but  fmit  spurs,  and  the  fruit 
was  becoming  less  and  less  in  siee  every  year ;  notably  <rf 
Van  Mons  I^on  Leclerc  on  a  south  wall,  which  altpgetber 
refused  to  extend  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.    It  was  a 
model  of  training,  but  I  wanted  fruit    Borne  of  the  spun 
which  happened  to  have  wood  buds  at  the  end  were  nwled 
back  to  the  wall  instead  of  being  trimmed  off  in  the  nsoal 
way,  and  the  result  was  almost  like  magic— the  hideboond 
stems  burst  their  bark,  the  fruit  was  larger  even  the  fint 
season,  and  by  following  up  the  system  of  encouraging  exten- 
sion the  tree  has  always  borne  good  fruit  since,  the  presoit 
season  not  excepted.    I  hold,  then,  that  as  pruning  is  only  a 
necessary  evil,  it  should  not  be  carried  to  extremes  even  intj 
wall  trees.    Train  the  main  branches  thinly,  so  as  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  solar  heat ;  do  not  pinch  too  hard  in  summer, 
rather  remove  some  of  the  shoots  altogether ;  encourage  exten- 
si<m  at  the  extremities,  and  if  that  fails  do  not  hesitate  to 
encourage  extension  for  a  time  wherever  you  can  getit,  ftj 
without  it  fruit  of  the  best  quality  cannot  possibly  be  prodncca 
continuously.  .     , 

With  pyramids  I  fail  altogether  to  see  the  necessity  tor 
close  pruning.    A  tree  a  yard  high  with  a  dozen  fniits  on  it  is 
pretty  enough,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  is  more  beautiful  than 
a  larger  one,  and  I  am  sure  you  cannot  obtain  so  1*|^  * 
quantity  of  fruit  from  a  given  space  of  ground.    ^'Sot 
Monarch  makes  a  particulw'lv  handsome  tree  if  ™^^r^ 
thinned  withont  shortening  the  growth.    I  could  point  toUuec 
trees  of  this  rariety,  each  about  12  feet  high  and  ^\^, 
much  through,  brought  into  a  pendulous  habit  by  ^^'^^"l^ 
fruit,  which  are  pictures  of  symmetry,  and  in  which  *  f^^ 
could  scarcely  hide  itself  in  summer.    Jargonelle  also  mj* 
a  handsome  tree  treated  in  this  way,  and  it  ^^^P  rr, 
the  best  fruit  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots.  /o°J*^ 
d'Automne  grows  more  upright,  but  it,  too,  is  veryhwia»iw 
if  merely  kept  thinned.    Josephine  de  Malines  has  a  fiao"  ^     | 
its  own,  its  width  being  greater  than  its  height.   To  sum  up 
this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may  say  that  I  am  convincea  u» 
where  the  soil  is  sufliciently  holding  to  produce  P^'^^llJL 
is  long  and  strong  it  is  a  folly  to  persist  in  growing  P*^^, 
whether  it  be  by  using  dwarfing  stocks  or  by  c^^  /^ 
pulation  of  the  growth.    In  a  very  few  years  I  exp*<^^  ^^^ 
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and  Paradise  stocks  to  follow  the  road  which  I  am  now  happy 
to  see  standard  Briar  stocks  are  taking,  and  we  shall  have 
discovered  afresh  the  astounding  fact  that  a  very  good  Pear 
can  actoallj  be  grown  on  a  Pear  tree— a  fact  tolerably  well 
known  to  oar  great  grandmothers,  but  one  which  we  modern 
scientific  horticultnrists  hare  either  lost  sight  of  or  wilfuUy 
ignore. — William  Taylob. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  ROSES. 

Ths  article  of  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
C'D^  I>eal"'\  on  this  subject  calls  for,  and  will  doubtless 
receiTe,  careful  attention.  The  subject  is  one  requiring  very 
foU  discasaion,  and  the  present  is  exactly  the  time  for  begin- 
ning it.  I  will  therefore  state  shortly  my  own  ideas  on  the 
sobject,  following  the  lines  he  has  laid  down,  in  the  hope  tlutt 
others  also  will  express  their  opinions. 

I  am  aorry  to  seem  to  differ  in  any  way  from  so  high  an  autho- 
rity, but  the  National  Rose  Society  Committee  is  very  tolerant 
of  Tariety.  To  begin  with,  I  think  the  existing  two  classes  are 
more  generally  called  ''Any  kind**  and  Teas  and  Noisettes  than 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Teas  and  Noisettes.  Baron  Gonella  is 
a  good  solid  Rose,  eren  more  likely  to  offer  than  Sourenir  de 
la  M almaison  as  an  "Any  kind."  In  two  Rose  associations  I 
liave  seen  the  exclusiye  Hybrid  Perpetual  class  giren  up.  I 
protest  individoally  against  turning  Noisettes  out  of  the  Tea 
bores.  As  it  is,  it  is  hard  enough  to  stage  twelve  perfect 
blooms  in  this  class  ;  and  if  we  are  to  lose  Cheshnnt  Hybrid 
and  the  Noisettes  very  few  indeed,  except  the  largest  growers 
and  those  who  have  glass,  will  be  able  to  attempt  this.  I  sub- 
mit that  Chesbunt  Hybrid  in  the  early  bud  stage  is  a  great 
addition  to  a  stand  of  Teas,  however  fatal  it  may  be  when 
it  commenced  fading— crimson  colour  is  so  much  wanted ; 
bnt  here,  of  course,  tastes  may  be  hopelessly  at  variance.  A 
dijQSculty  now  has  most  certainly  arisen,  and  a  question  will 
have  to  be  decided.  I  confess  to  myself  inclining  towards 
aecspting  the  new  Hybrid  Tea  class  that  has  arisen,  and  I 
would  rele^te  to  it  all  Roses  with  unquestionable  Tea  or  Noi- 
sette blood— e.^.,  even  La  France,  Capitaine  Christy,  and  Boule 
deNiege. 

I  do  not  see  my  way  to  letting  in  any  of  these  amongst  the 
Tea  and  Noisette  class  for  exhibition,  and  the  "Any  kind" 
class  is  already  too  large  and  too  strong  for  some  of  these,  so 
tiiat  I  almost  incline  to  suggesting  a  class  of  their  own.  Mr. 
Bennett  has  made  such  a  grand  addition,  though  I  have  not 
yet  seen  any  of  his  Roses  in  full  force,  that  Hybrid  Teas  may 
be  expected  soon  to  demand  recognition.  Only  a  few,  perhaps, 
will  be  able  to  hold  their  own  like  La  France  in  the  **Any 
kind,"  and  yet  I  should  equally  deprecate  with  *•  D.,  iJtoZ," 
letting  them  all  into  the  Tea  and  Noisette  class.  The  poor 
Noisettes  1  I  hope  somebody  else  will  feel  for  them  as  I  do. 
Letting  alone  Marshal  Niel,  who  can  take  care  of  himself 
anywhere,  and  Celine  Forestier,  who  is  not  very  dependable, 
only  think  of  Caroline  Kuster,  the  excellent  solid  new  lemon 
yellow,  and  Uimarque,  how  fine  when  not  coarse — and  lovely 
Narcissa,  with  its  special  fragrance ;  and  that  good  clear  solid 
yellow,  again,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  all  extinguished  for  the 
fatoie  I  I  protest,  on  the  behalf  at  least  of  these,  most  em- 
phatically, and  would  rather  add  to  this  class  than  diminish  its 
numbers,  though  I  admit  the  great  difficulty  arising  now  of 
dealing  with  these  new  Hybrid  Teas.  It  is  very  unlikely  they 
would  be  seen  much  in  "Any  kind"  boxes,  and  some  have 
certainly  too  much  Hybrid  Perpetual  blood  to  be  admitted 
amongst  Teas  and  Noisettes ;  hence  the  problem  by  no  means 
too  soon  propounded  by  the  far-seeing  Secretary  of  the  National 
Rose  Society. — A.  C. 


those  of  Sheffield,  Oxford,  Liverpool  and  othters.  I  am  sure  you 
are  right  in  your  concluding  sentiments  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Bwing,  whom  I  have  always  found  most  generous  in  his  aid 
and  encouragement  of  younger  men.  As  an  instance  of  this 
please  allow  me  to  say  that  I  recentiy  asked  Mr.  Bwikig  for 
some  rare  plants ;  one  was  especially  rare  and  valuable  in  the 
trade  as  well  as  in  a  botanical  sense.  This  one  Mr.  Ewing 
could  not  spare  from  his  own  garden,  but  he  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  procuring  it  for  me  &om  a  friend.  It  now 
graces  our  collection,  and  I  never  look  at  its  progress  without 
feelings  of  gratitude  towards  its  generous  donor.  The  stoiy  is 
a  true  one.  and  the  moral  is  not  obscure. — ^A  TouNO  Cueatob. 


SHEFFIELD  BOTANICAL  GARDENS. 

Ix  your  issue  for  November  6th,  page  363,  is  a  well -written 
albeit  brief  notice  of  these  fine  old  gardens,  which  I  was 
very  glad  to  see.  I  visited  these  gardens  eight  or  nine  years 
ago  as  a  perfect  stranger,  and  was  charmed  with  them  ;  I  also 
found  the  geniality  and  courtesy  of  the  able  Director,  Mr.  Ewing, 
just  as  your  representative  has  written.  Ouvirandra  had  leaves 
16  inches  long  and  nearly  4  inches  broad,  and  "lots  on  era  "  too. 
Platycerinm  biforme  or  P.  stemmaria  (I  forget  which)  was 
very  attractive  growing  in  a  flower  pot  reversed  and  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  a  warm  plant  house.  Especially  delighted 
was  I  with  the  Ouvirandra  and  other  rare  aquatic  plants,  and 
the  rare  plants  of  particular  rather  than  general  interest  which 
find  a  proper  refuge  in  the  classical  old  botanical  gardens  like 


CONSERVATORIES  IN  WINTER. 

Wblcome  as  flowers  always  are,  they  axe  especially  so  in 
the  bareness  and  gloom  of  winter.  It  is  now  that  the  conser- 
vatory is  estimated  at  its  true  value,  and  when  well  cared  for  is 
very  attractive  to  all.  How  to  turn  it  to  best  account  becomes, 
therefore,  a  question  of  importance.  The  frequent  application 
for  a  heating  apparatus  simply  for  the  exclusion  of  frost,  apart 
from  the  question  of  economy,  shows  the  prevalence  of  much 
ignorance  about  the  necessary  temperature  of  such  a  house  in 
winter.  Simply  to  exclude  frost  is  not  enough  ;  we  require 
a  temperature  sufficientiy  high  to  render  the  air  tolerably  free 
from  moisture,  cold  moisture-laden  air  being  fatal  to  foliage  and 
flowers.  A  minimum  temperature  of  50°  will  suffice  to  eSoct 
all  we  wish,  for  in  it  plants  will  grow  slowly,  the  foliage  keep 
a  fresh  green  healthy  hue,  flowers  continue  to  expand  and 
remain  in  beauty  a  long  time. 

Common  Russian  Violets  planted  in  beds  and  borders  among 
tall-growing  plants  continue  flowering  from  September  to 
March.  Mignonette,  sown  in  early  spring  and  grown  in  pots, 
comes  in  with  the  Violets,  which  are  transplanted  in  clumps 
from  their  summer  quarters  in  the  open  air.  Palms  continue 
growing ;  not  only  the  hardy  Chamserops  Fortune!,  C.  excelsa, 
and  C.  humilis  ;  but  Phcenix  dactylifera  and  the  very  beantiful 
Phoenix  reclinata,  Latania  borbonica,  Areca  sapida,  Sabal 
Blackburniana,  Calyptrogyne  Ghiesbrechtiana,  and  others, 
all  imparting  relief  to  the  brilliant  zonal  Peiargoniuma  that 
in  such  a  temperature  continue  in  flower  throughout  the 
winter. 

Tree  Carnations  should  also  have  a  prominent  place ;  they 
do  not  give  ''  a  blaze  of  bloom  "like  the  Pelargoniums,  but  are 
nevertheless  highly  valued  for  the  beautiful  flowers  they  con- 
tinue to  unfold  for  so  long  a  time.  Raised  by  cuttings  taken 
as  early  in  the  year  as  possible,  and  groitn  on  through  the 
summer,  no  plant  can  be  more  agi'eeable  than  the  freshness 
and  vigorous  appearance  of  good  specimens  when  brought 
into  their  winter  quarters.  Miss  Joline,  King  of  the  Belgians, 
Marchioness  of  Westminster,  Princess  Christian,  Queen  of  tiie 
Belgians,  Rosy  Morn,  La  Belle,  Scarlet  Defiance,  and  White 
Nun,  are  all  good. 

Chinese  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamen  persicum,  Libonia 
floribunda,  He'terocentrum  roseum,  Camellias,  Oranges,  Erica 
hyemalis,  E.  gracilis  and  E.  gracilis  vernalis,  Epacrises,  and 
such  Fuchsias  as  Spleudens,  serratifolia  multiflora,  Dominioaa, 
Beauty  of  Trowbridge,  and  Mrs.  Burroughs,  all  combine  to 
afford  an  ample  variety  of  winter  flowers.  There  should  also 
be  a  fair  proportion  of  such  berry-bearing  plants  as  Ardisia 
crenidata,  Solanum  Capsicastrum,  Aucubas,  and  Iris  foBtidis- 
sima.  Upon  the  value  of  Chrysanthemums  during  early  winter 
I  need  not  dwell ;  but  attention  should  be  called  to  the  value 
of  tile  Scabious  for  the  conservatory  in  winter.  I  have  sone 
three  dozen  bushy  plants  just  coming  into  flower  raised  from 
seed  sown  last  March,  which  are  exceedingly  ornamental,  and 
embrace  shades  of  colour  ranging  from  rich  velvety  black, 
through  crimsons  and  pinks  to  pure  white. 

If  possible  avoid  all  staging  in  the  interior  of  a  conservatory, 
and  also  much  formal  grouping  of  plants  for  effect.  Beds  and 
borders  with  a  carpeting  of  Lycopode,  Musk,  'and  Violets  are 
always  most  liked.  A  few  good  weU-grown  plants  are  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  a  crowd  of  rubbish,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  ingenuity  and  taste  the  smallest  building  may  be 
rendered  attractive  without  formality. — Edw.  Luckhubst. 


MAGNUM  BONUM  POTATO. 

In  the  number  for  October  23rd  your  correspondent  "  An 
Old  Groweb"  states  that  it  would  be  well  if  it  could  be 
stated  to  whom  the  credit  is  due  of  having  raised  the  original 
Magnum  Bonum  Potato.     I  am  given  to  understand  that  it 
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was  raised  by  a  Mr.  James  Clarke.  I  obtain  this  information 
from  Messrs.  Carter's  farm  seed  catalogae  for  1877,  wherein 
they  state  that  they  have  obtained  their  supplies  from  Mr. 
Clarke,  whOf  I  have  since  ascertained,  resides  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Christchurch,  Hants.— Fact. 


AURICULA  CULTURE. 


Wb  of  the  older  pcneration  of  florists  are  receiving  some 
rude  shocks  to  oar  nerves  in  the  matter  of  Auricula  growing. 
We  neyer  had  woolly  aphis  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  and  damp 
was  the  chief  enemy  we  had  to  contend  with  ;  but  other  matters 
are  also  noticeable.  One  of  the  most  successful  growers  in  the 
north,  Mr.  Woodhead  of  Shobden  Head,  Halifax,  grows  all 
his  plants  now  in  highly  glazed  non-porous  pots.  This  is  a 
violation  of  all  rules  that  have  hitherto  guided  growers  of 
plants,  who  have  been  specially  warned  against  the  use  of 
such  unscientific  articles ;  and  yet  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Rudd  of 
Bradford  that  the  whole  collection  is  in  the  most  perfect  healtiii 
— ^a  testimony  I  can  readily  believe  from  some  of  the  plants 
which  I  have  seen,  which  were  admirably  grown.  Mr.  Wood- 
bead  tells  me  that  the  saring  of  time  in  watering  is  very  great, 
for  of  course  they  do  not  require  watering  so  often. 

My  friend  Mr.  Ijlewelyn,  so  well  known  as  an  enthusiastic 
horticulturist,  and  who  has  been  so  successful  as  an  Auricula 
grower,  has  broken  in  upon  the  old  established  order  of  things, 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  seedlings  and  offsets  has  adopted  a 
plan  which  I  think  will  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  those 
who  hare  a  large  number  of  plants  ;  and  having  mentioned  it 
to  me,  and  being  desirous  that  others  should  have  the  benefits 
of  bis  practice,  he  has  very  kindly  drawn  out  the  following 
paper  for  the  Journal,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  forwarding 
it,  hoping  that  it  will  commend  itself  to  others  as  it  has  done 
to  me. — D.,  DcaI, 


NovEUBEB  would  seem  to  be  a  dreary  season  to  talk  of 
spring  flowers,  and  though  it  is  the  dull  time  for  Auriculas  yet 
in  our  spare  moments  we  are  never  tired  of  thinking  of  them  ; 
and  a  proposal  in  our  little  fraternity  of  florists,  while  we  are 
revising  schedules  and  prize  lists  for  1880,  of  a  special  prize 
for  seedlings  which  our  energetic  Secretary  Mr.  Douglas  of 
Lozford  is  working  at,  leads  me  to  think  a  few  notes  on  the 
culture  of  Auriculas  may  prove  of  use  to  some  who  grow  seed- 
lings, and  perhaps  to  oUiers  who  have  little  time  to  devote  to 
or  space  for  the  supervision  of  any  beyond  a  few  of  the  best. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  culture  of  the  Auricula  in 
pots,  and  I  have  little  to  add  excepting  my  testimony  to  the 
necessity  for  cleanliness,  dry  surroundings  in  the  damp  season, 
and  above  all  thorough  drainage  to  prevent  the  pots  becoming 
waterlogged.  I  wished  to  explain  more  particularly  my  plan  of 
growing  duplicates  and  seedlings  for  which  there  is  no  room  in 
the  Auricula  house.  For  such  varieties  as  Col.  Taylor  (Leigh), 
Anna  (.Trail),  Prince  of  Greens  (Headly),  among  the  green- 
edged  ;  Alexander  Meiklejohn  (Kay),  George  Lightbody 
^Headly),  Lancashire  Hero  (Lancashire),  amoug  the  greys ; 
Smiling  Beauty  (Heap),  Glory  (Taylor),  Catharina  (Summer- 
scales),  among  the  whites ;  Lord  of  Lome  (Campbell) :  C.  J. 
Perry  (Turner),  Pizarro  (Campbell),  in  the  self-edged  class—- 
a  dozen  which  rank  in  the  front,  though  followed  very  closely 
by  many  others  well  worth  any  cultivator's  attention — pot 
•culture  is  certainly  advisable,  with  every  care  that  can  be 
bestowed.  There  are  numbers  of  varieties  to  be  found  in  every 
catalogue,  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  collection  from  their 
brilliance  and  beauty,  but  not  worth  growing  for  the  exhibition 
table  on  account  of  some  fault  that  is  inexcusable  in  a  florist's 
eye.  Here  let  me  observe  that  the  price  quoted  in  the  cata- 
logues is  governed  far  more  by  the  ease  with  which  the  par- 
ticular variety  is  divided  and  increased  than  by  its  merit.  For 
example,  Summerscnles'  Catharina  is  a  true  and  beautifully 
correct  white-edged  variety,  only  small,  yet  it  is  cheaper  than 
many  of  inferior  worth ;  and  so  will  it  ever  be,  those  com- 
manding the  highest  prices  which  most  sparingly  produce  their 
offsets,  and  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  sought  after. 

Well,  then,  if  the  good  varieties  are  few,  yet  many  of  inferior 
merit  are  worth  growing.  I  wish  to  show  how  they  may  be 
grown  with  little  trouble  yet  satisfactory  results^  and  an 
experience  of  three  or  four  years  emboldens  me  to  recommend 
the  plan.  First,  at  top-dressing  time,  which  commences  with 
the  last  days  of  January  or  the  1st  of  February,  we  find  on 
our  plants  many  offsets  by  which  the  stock  is  to  be  increased. 
Some  are  already  rooted,  and  with  these  there  is  no  difl&culty, 
for  they  can  at  once  be  treated  as  established  plants.    Others, 


however,  hare  no  roots,  and  here  I  cut  off  the  little  oflset  witli 
a  sharp  knife,  or  break  it  off  if  it  can  be  done  easily,  healing 
every  wounded  surface  with  finely  powdered  charcoal.  These 
unrooted  oftaeta  are  then  inserted  2  or  3  inches  apart  in  a 
small  unheated  propagating  frame,  in  soil  composed  of  silver 
sand  and  cocoa  fibre.  By  the  first  week  of  May  the  whole  of 
these,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  will  be  well  rooted  and 
ready  for  their  summer  quarters.  I  then  place  them  in  frames, 
each  of  which  is  9  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide,  with  a  gentle  elope 
from  back  to  front.  In  the  bottom  is  a  thorough  drainage  nf 
broken  crocks,  then  roughly  cut  turf,  with  about  one-thitd 
of  decayed  manure  and  a  small  quantity  of  silver  sand  well 
incorporated.  In  this  the  plants  are  placed  4  inches  apart,  so 
that  I  find  my  frames  hold  about  140  plants  each.  The  light 
of  the  frame  is  about  9  inches  above  the  soil  and  is  easily 
removeable  in  fine  weather,  and  I  have  found  small  oflbets 
have  grown  more  rapidly  under  this  system  of  cultnre  than 
they  would  had  they  been  brought  on  in  pots.  Once  planted 
they  are  easily  managed,  for  while  the  glass  light  protects 
them  from  storms  it  may  be  removed  to  atdmit  a  genial  rain, 
and  shading  is  easily  applied  in  scorching  sunshine.  The  saving 
of  labour  is  so  great  that  hundreds  of  plants  may  be  grown 
where  dozens  were  grown  before. 

The  Auricula,  and  indeed  most  of  the  Primula  family,  ma^ 
be  moved  when  in  full  flower  without  injury  ;  and  I  have  dog 
up  plants  in  bloom,  potted  them,  and  taken  them  direct  from 
the  protected  border  to  an  exhibition,  and  they  have  shown 
scarcely  any  signs  of  flagging  then  or  afterwards,  and  the 
flowers  have  remained  fresh  for  days  after. — J.  T.  D.  Lleweltv, 
Ynmjgerwn^  Neath, 


POND'S  SEEDLING  PLUM. 

I  FIND  this  a  most  useful  kitchen  Plum,  forming  an  cicellent 
sucoession  to  the  Victoria,  and  in  some  respects  proving  superior 
to  that  good  old  variety,  than  which  it  is  considerably  larger, 
quite  as  prolific,  but  scarcely  so  good  in  flavour.  This  season, 
howerer,  seemed  to  suit  Pond's  Seedling,  as  we  never  before 
bad  it  so  good,  and  although  not  good  enough  for  dessert  pnr- 
poses  generally,  a  few  dishes  we  ventured  to  use  of  it  at  a  large 
tenantry  dinner  were  apparently  appreciated.  The  cook  prefers 
this  variety  to  any  when  in  a  green  state  for  comp6tes,  taits, 
&c.,  on  account  of  the  richness  of  the  syrup  it  helps  to  fonn. 
We  commenced  sending  them  in  when  as  large  as  good-sized 
Walnuts,  and  continued  doing  so  at  intervals  till  those  left  com- 
menced  colouring.  These  Winnings,  too,  materially  benefit 
the  remaining  crops,  in  fact  the  operation  is  quite  necessary  if 
good  fruit  is  wanted.  The  ripe  fruit  is  very  fine  for  either 
jam  or  tprts. 

We  only  grow  standard  trees,  and  they  very  seldom  fail  to 
carry  heavy  crops.  They  are  of  very  vigorous  habit,  but  shonld 
be  well  pruned  until  a  fine  head  is  formed.  When  this  is  the 
case,  which  with  us  was  about  the  third  year  after  planting, 
the  long  strong  shoots  were  not  shortened,  only  jndicionsly 
thinned.  At  the  same  time,  ours  being  a  strong  soil,  we  thought 
it  advisable  to  root-prune,  though  only  very  lightly.  On  a 
light  soil  this  operation,  however,  is  scarcely  necessaiy.  The 
first  season  after  this  treatment  we  had  a  fair  crop,  the  next  and 
following  seasons  the  crops  were  remarkably  heavy.  Nothing 
can  be  more  ornamental  than  these  trees  when  the  fniit  is  ripe, 
the  long  and  slightly  arching  branches  throughout  being  evenly 
laden  with  fine  bright  red  fruit.  Very  little  pruning  is  now 
required  beyond  shortening  back  any  very  straggling  shoots  and 
thinning  out  where  likely  to  be  too  crowded. — W.  Igouldbn. 


DODECATHEONS  (American  Cowslips). 
CoNBiDEBiKa  that  some  of  the  members  of  this  genos  bare 
been  introduced  into  this  country  from  the  western  hemispnew 
over  a  century  it  is  rather  remarkable,  if  we  do  not  take  all 
things  into  consideration,  that  they  are  not  more  ^?^-JJ 
met  with  ;  but  if  we  remember  that  they  are  placed  m  tlje 
category  of  hardy  plants  there  is  no  place  for  surprise,  sina 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  floral  gems  have  been  despaw 
simply  because  they  did  not  require  a  glass  erection  andj 
certain  degree  of  temperature,  as  many  of  the  more  ^^^^ 
pets  of  the  general  plant-grower  do.  The  time  is  not  for  am* 
tant  when  the  value  of  many  hardy  plants  will  be  '"^v  7*^* 
nised.  But  coming  to  the  subject  of  this  short  paper,  \t «  no 
diflicult  matter  to  say  that  the  American  Cowslips  we  ^^ 
the  handsomest  of  hardy  flowers.  They  belong  to  *«^?^* 
lacese,  and  in  growing  them  it  is  most  beneficial  to  assoc 
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them  with  such  plants  as  Primulas,  Soldauellas,  and  Cyclamens. 
Where  any  one  of  these  genera  will  flourish  they  are  equally 
happy.  If  a  bed  is  set  apart  after  due  preparation  to  Primulas 
you  may  depend  upon  the  Dodecatheons  flourishing  as  well. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  position  selected  should  be  a  moist  and 
shadj  one.  We  have  seen  Primulas  planted  in  sunny  positions, 
wid  unless  constant  and  copious  supplies  of  water  are  given 
them  during  a  dry  season  they  are  literally  baked.  They 
micceed  remarkably  well  on  the  rockery,  planting  them  in 
shady  places,  readily  establishing  themselves,  and  flowering 
very  freely.  Some  of  our  growers  recommend  for  their  suc- 
cessful culture  light  peaty  soil.  With  that  treatment,  however, 
we  do  not  agree,  knowing  well  that  although  they  thrive  in 
light  p^t  soil,  at  the  same  time  the  result  of  experience  is 
greatly  in  favour  of  employing  light  loamy  soil,  leaf  soil,  and 
sharp  sand,  which  is  also  an  excellent  soQ  for  most  of  the 
Primulas.  Planted  on  the  rockery  in  a  small  portion  of  that 
soil  they  will  succeed  well  and  the  result  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  typical  forms  of  Dodecatheon  are  all  natives  of  North 
America ;  some  of  the  varietal  forms  of  D.  Meadia  may  have 
originated  in  our  gardens,  or  have  been  introduced  as  natural 
varieties,  since,  like  almost  all  the  genera  of  Primulaceae,  they 
axe  easily  worked  upon  either  by  artificial  or  insect  agency. 
They  are  all  perennials,  easily  increased  by  division  of  the 
rootstock  or  from  seed,  although  the  seed  if  sown  in  spring  is 
Creqnently  slow  in  germinating — ^in  fact  we  have  had  it  ger- 
minate after  being  in  the  pots  a  twelvemonth.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  but  if  purchased  from  a  seeds- 
man it  is  as  well  not  to  discard  it  until  all  probability  of 
its  germination  is  past.  They  produce  erect  racemose  spikes 
of  pendulous  Cyclamen-like  flowers  during  the  early  summer 
months,  with  the  segments  of  the  corolla  sharply  jeflexed. 
The  generic  name  assigned  to  these  plants  by  Linnaeus  is  very 
absurd,  as  it  literally  means  "twelve  divinities,"  and  like  a 
multitude  of  other  names  the  similarity  or  associations  of  the 
«nbjectB  in  question  with  those  represented  only  rests  in  a 
Teiy  remote  region  of  the  imagination.  Below  are  enume- 
rated the  species  and  varieties  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Dodecatheon  intrgrifolinm. — Widely  distributed  over  North 
America,  varying  to  some  extent ;  it  grows  from  9  to  12  inches 
high,  producing  numerous  spikes  of  bright  crimson  flowers 
which  last  a  considerable  time  in  beauty.  This  is  as  handsome 
iuid  durable  as  any  of  them. 

jD.  Jeffreyanvm. — This  is  a  more  recent  introduction  than 
the  last ;  it  varies  in  height  from  1  to  2  feet,  usually  growing 
sbont  18  inches  high,  producing  strong  scapes  of  bright  rosy 
purple  flowers,  which  are  also  rather  &rger  than  those  of  the 

2).  Meadia, — This  is  the  most  common  of  the  Series,  and  is 
irequently  known  as  the  "  Shooting  Star  of  the  West."  It  is 
Tcry  widely  distributed  throughout  North  America,  and  there 
18  a  large  amount  of  variation,  which  has  originated  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  varietal  forms.  The  typical  form  produces 
scapes  about  a  foot  high,  bearing  several  flowers  of  a  lilac  or 
VMj  red  colour.  It  is  a  very  valuable  species,  and  will  thrive 
w^  in  ordinary  borders  if  a  select  position  is  given  to  it  and 
a  little  attention.  For  growing  in  pots  it  is  valuable,  and  the 
•cultivator  is  well  rewarded.  Other  varieties  of  this  species 
"worth  growing  are  album,  which  is  similar  in  all  respects  to 
the  type,  but  has  white  flowers.  Elegans  is  a  charming  va- 
riety ;  the  flower  scapes  are  freely  produced,  bearing  several 
large  bright  rosy  lilac  flowers.  This  is  also  a  vigorous  grower. 
Carneum,  with  very  delicate  blush  flowers,  produced  in  very 
large  umbels.  Giganteum,  a  tall-growing  variety  18  inches  high : 
the  umbels  large,  bearing  dark  rose-coloured  flowers. — T. 


DIGGING  AMONGST  FRUIT  TREES. 

Fob  several  seasons  I  have  never  forked  or  dug  the  ground 
near  the  Raspberries,  only  spreading  the  dung  on  the  surface, 
and  the  crops  have  invariably  been  excellent.  Had  I  depended 
on  the  trees  to  which  manure  is  turned  in  annually  for  our 
supply  of  Apples  and  Pears  this  season  I  should  have  been 
quite  without  fruit,  but  on  the  trees  which  have  not  been  dis- 
turbed for  years  the  crops  were  abundant.  This  is  not  a 
chance  result,  for  I  have  observed  the  same  fact  during  previous 
years. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  if  any  of  your  readers  have 
Observed  the  same  result.  My  opinion  is  that  annual  digging 
amongst  fruit  trees  destroys  the  surface  roots  and  causes  the 
lower  roots  to  take  a  deeper  hold  of  the  soil  until  they  pene- 
trate into  an  unfavourable  subsoil,  then  follows  unfruitfulness. 


It  may  have  been  observed  that  trees  with  their  roots  deep  in 
the  soil  are  very  often  as  green  in  the  foliage  as  any  other, 
but  although  the  blossoms  are  abundant  only  a  few  set  fruits 
are  produced,  and  these  either  fall  off  while  young  or  become 
cracked  and  woody  when  old.  This  is  the  result  of  my  ex- 
perience, and  the  very  opposite  is  the  case  with  trees  which 
have  not  been  disturbed  for  years.  I  have  lifted  and  re- 
planted nearly  every  fruit  tree  and  bush  in  our  kitchen  garden 
this  autumn.  The  roots  of  all  have  been  mulched  over  with 
dung.  This  will  be  done  every  winter  when  necessary,  but  the 
manure  will  not  be  dug  in  amongst  the  roots. — A  Kitchen 
Gabdeneb. 

SCHIZOSTYLIS  COOCINEA. 

This  useful  autumn  and  winter-flowering  plant  is  of  recent 
introduction,  having  been  first  received  in  this  country  in  1864 
from  EafiEraria,  a  territory  of  South  Africa.  With  me  it  is 
quite  hardy,  but  if  unprotected  it  is  so  late  in  flowering  that 
its  beauty  is  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by  the  frosts.  To 
see  its  beautiful  crimson  flowers  in  the  best  condition  they  must 
expand  under  glass.  The  plant  requires  a  compost  of  good 
sandy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  quantities  and  thorough 
drainage ;  the  pots  should  be  plunged  in  sand  in  a  cold  pit 
through  the  summer.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  have  a  grand 
display  in  beds  may  do  so  by  growing  plants  on  during  spring 
and  early  summer  in  pots  and  plant  them  out  in  early  autumn, 
protecting  them  from  frost  when  necessary. — Ibid. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  AND  FRUIT  SHOWS. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMBB. 

More  than  usual  interest  attached  to  this  Show,  in  consequence 
of  the  competition  for  the  twenty-five  guinea  challenge  cup  pro- 
vided by  the  President  and  Yice-rresidents  of  the  Societv,  under 
the  following  conditions,  for  twenty-four  incurved  and  the  same 
number  of  Japanese  blooms — ^''  The  winner  to  hold  the  vase  till 
the  next  Exhibition,  when  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  Society. 
Should  the  same  exhibitor  win  the  vase  twice  (not  necessarily 
consecutively),  it  shall  become  his  property,  but  should  it  be  won 
by  three  different  exhibitors  in  the  first  three  years,  then  the 
competition  in  the  fourth  year  shall  be  confined  to  the  three 
winners."  All  subscribers  of  one  guinea  are  allowed  to  comnete, 
and  in  the  first  contest  Mr.  Harding,  gardener  to  T.  D.  Gilpin, 
Esq.,  Bristol  House,  Putney  Heath,  was  the  winner:  Mr.  Moor- 
man, gardener  to  Miss  Christy^  Coombe  Bank,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  being  second  ;  and  Mr.  McPherson,  eardener  to  S.  Page, 
Esq.,  St.  Leonard's  Lodge,  Surbiton,  third.  Mr.  Harding  was  very 
strong  in  the  incurved  section,  but  rather  weak  in  Japanese  :  Mr. 
Moorman  staging  the  best  stand  of  Japanese  blooms  in  the  Show, 
but  his  incurved  flowers  were  more  than  a  week  past- their  best. 
Mr.  McPherson's  blooms  were  more  regular,  but  in  neither 
section  strong  enough  to  attain  a  higher  position.  The  class  was 
a  difficult  one  to  judge,  hut  the  verdict  was  undoubtedly  correct, 
there  being  about  half  a  dozen  points  between  each  collection. 
Mr.  Harding's  Japanese  stand  contained  Fulgore,  very  pale  j  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  Criterion,  Elaine,  and  Sultan,  all  nne  j  Peter 
the  Great,  Jane  Salter,  and  Chang  (good),  The  Daimio,  Plan- 
tagenet,  James  Salter,  Red  Dragon  (good),  Comtesse  de  Beau- 
regarde  (fine),  Samia,  Nuit  d'Hiver,  Ethel,  Diamond,  Tendresse, 
and  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  all  small ;  Hero  of  Magdala,  Hiver  Fleur 
(chaste),  Fulton,  brilliant  yellow;  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Dr. 
Masters  (small).  The  incurved  varieties  were  Queen  of  England, 
John  Salter  (fine),  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington  (chaste),  Mr.  Corbay, 
Alfred  Salter,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Empress  of  India,  Lady  Har- 
dinge,  White  Venus,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  all 
gocJd  ;  Guernsey  Nugeet,  Nil  Desperandum,  White  Globe,  Pink 
Venus,  all  rather  small  but  well  finished,  the  front  row  consisting 
of  Sport,  Beethoven,  Pink  Perfection,  Mrs.  Dixon  (good),  Lord 
Stanley,  G.  Glenny  (good).  Lady  Slade,  and  White  Beverley. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  distinct  incurved  va- 
rieties there  were  six  exhibitors,  the  display  being  very  good. 
Mr.  Tunnington,  gardener  to  C.  Mclver,  Esq.,  Calderstones,  Liver- 
pool, obtained  the  premier  Hward  with  an  excellent  collection  of 
well-formed  even  blooms,  including  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties 
in  cultivation.  The  following  were  especially  noticeable  for  their 
freshness  and  symmetry : — Sir  Stafford  Carey,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle, 
Mrs.  Dixon,  Princess  Beatrice,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Barbara, 
Eve.  and  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  J,  Clarke.  The  Gardens, 
Roehampton  Lodge,  secured  tne  next  position  of  honour  with 
blooms  but  slightly  inferior  to  Mr.  Tunnington's  in  freshness  and 
form  ;  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Mr.  Corbay,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Venus  being  extremely  well  represented.  Mr.  Harding,  who  was 
placed  third  in  this  class,  stoged  a  good  collection  but  containing 
several  weak  points.  Mr.  E.  Berry  exhibited  the  best  collection 
of  twelve  incurved  blooms,  his  varieties  being  well  chosen,  the 
fiowers  distinguished  by  their  substance  and  neatness  in  outline ; 
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Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Alfred  Salter,  and  Nil  Deaperandum 
were  saperb.  A.  Duncan,  Esq.,  Ghislehnrst^  followed  with  smaller 
and  not  quite  such  eyen  blooms,  and  Mr.  J.  Masters  reoeiyed  the 
third  prize  for  a  collection  yery  close  in  point  of  merit  to  the  last 
mentioned.  The  four  other  exhibitors  in  this  class  stafj^edfair 
blooms  generally,  but  each  collection  contained  sufficient  weak 
blooms  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  honorary  positions.  Mr. 
J.  Beard,  gaTdeuer  to  J.  Shand,  Esq..  Fullbrook,Olcl  Maiden  ;  Mr. 
J.  LynOj  Wimbledon ;  and  Mr.  W.  Clark,  ^rardener  to  A.  Nagle, 
Esq.,  Kingston,  secured  the  chief  prizes  m  the  class  for  six  in- 
coryed  blooms. 

The  display  of  Japanese  yarieties  in  the  three  classes  devoted 
to  them  was  highly  attractive,  the  distinct  and  bright  colours  and 
singular  forms  of  these  varieties  considerably  relieving  the  mo- 
notonous symmetry  in  the  incurved  varieties.  Mr.  Tunnington 
was  awarded  the  chief  prize  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms 
of  distinct  varieties.  The  blooms  were  rather  smaU  but  remark- 
able for  freshness  and  brightness  of  colour,  and  as  one  of  the 
Judges  remarked,  Mr.  Tunuington  would  have  proved  a  formid- 
able antagonist  had  he  entered  for  the  challenge  cup.  Some  of 
the  fines c  blooms  in  this  collection  were  The  Cossack,  Tokio, 
Wizard,  Nuit  d'Hiver,  The  Daimio,  Golden  Dragon,  Leopard,  Mr. 
Charles  Hubert,  and  the  neat  little  white  Laciniatum.  Mr. 
Bichards,  Surbiton  Hill,  was  a  good  second,  but  his  varieties  were 
not  BO  distinct  nor  the  blooms  so  fresh  as  in  Mr.  Tunnington's 
collection.  Mr.  W.  Bowman,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Wilks,  Esq.,  Oat- 
lands  Park,  obtained  the  third  prize  with  fair  blooms  but  some- 
what deficient  in  substance,  although  the  selection  of  varieties 
was  commendable.  Messrs.  Hinnell,  King,  and  Lyne  carried  off 
the  prizes  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  all  showing  examples  of 
the  most  popular  varieties  very  close  in  merit.  The  collections  of 
six  Japanese  blooms  were  not  distinguished  by  any  special  degree 
of  excelleuce  generally,  although  Messrs.  Beard  and  Masters 
exhibited  several  good  flowers. 

In  the  one  class  devoted  to  reflexed  varieties  the  exhibits  were 
not  in  first-rate  condition  generally,  although  Christine,  Beautd 
dn  Nord,  and  Garibaldi  were  well  shown  bv  Mr.  J.  Bowman,  who 
obtained  the  first  prize.  Messrs.  Hinnell  and  Bichards  were 
awarded  the  remaining  prizes  for  blooms  of  only  medium  quality. 
Mr.  Moorman  staged  the  best  collection  of  twelve  blooms,  Ane- 
mone varieties,  Gluck  and  Queen  Margaret  being  very  neat  in 
form.  Messrs.  Bowman  and  Berry  followed  with  blooms  of 
average  merit.  For  twelve  bunches  of  Pompon  varieties  Mr.  J. 
Lyne  obtained  the  premier  award  with  fair  specimens,  the  other' 
exhibits  in  that  class  being  rather  poor. 

Plantt. — In  a  structure  so  large  as  the  Drill  Hall,  in  which  the 
Exhibition  was  held,  plants  in  considerable  numbers  are  essential 
for  furnishing  the  building  and  rendering  it  attractive.  Some 
admirable  miscellaneous  groups,  each  occupying  space  not  ex- 
ceeding 100  square  feet,  were  arranged  in  a  semicircular  manner 
at  the  end  of  the  hall.  The  prizes  in  these  groups  went  in  the 
following  order  : — First,  Mr.  Beard,  gardener  to  J.  Shand,  Esq., 
Fulbrook,  Old  Maiden  j  second,  Mr.  Attrill,  gardener  to  C.  J. 
Freake,  Esq.,  Park  Grove,  Kingston ;  and  third  to  Mr.  Hinnell, 
pardener  to  F.  A.  Davis,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Society.  Both 
in  the  quality  of  the  plants  and  their  arrangement  the  collections 
were  excellent,  Mr.  Beard's  group  finding  favour  presumably  as 
containing  more  flowering  plants  than  the  others,  notably  a  free 
sprinkling  of  Polnsettias. 

Four  prizes  were  offered  for  collections  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
poto,  space  not  exceeding  50  feet.  The  competition  was  extremely 
close.  The  premier  award  fell  to  Mr.  Moorman  for  a  close  and 
gay  arrangement,  the  blooms  being  fine,  the  varieties  numerous, 
and  colours  well  mixed.  The  plants  were  grown  in  a  nataral 
manner  on  single  stems,  and  many  of  them  appeared  unusually 
dwarf  for  this  form  of  culture.  Mr,  Luff,  gardener  to  W.  Subo- 
nadiere,  Esq.,  Delta  House,  Worcester  Park,  was  an  excellent 
second^  the  foliage  being  better  than  in  the  premier  collection ; 
Mr.  Bichards,  Surbiton  Hill,  third,  with  dwarf  and  standard- 
trained  plants  ;  and  Mr.  King,  gardener  to  B.  Few,  Esq.,  Wolsey 
Grange,  Esher,  fourth  with  vigorously  grown  plants  bearing 
fine  blooms. 

In  the  class  for  six  dwarf -trained  specimens  Mr.  King  was  far 
in  advance  of  other  competitora,  three  of  the  plants  being  upwards 
of  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  3  feet  high  in  the  centre.  These 
three  specimens  probably  contained  five  hundred  blooms.  Mr. 
Bichards  ;  Mr.  Child,  gardener  to  J.  Gray,  Eaq.,  Claygate,  Surrey  ,• 
and  Mr.  Beard  had  the  remaining  prizes  in  the  class.  For  stand- 
ards Mr.  Plowman  and  Mr.  Beard  had  the  chief  prizes,  and  the 
first-named  exhibitor  brought  a  pair  of  concen tries — that  is, 
standards  with  grafted  beehive-like  heads,  the  rings  of  colour 
being  yellow,  white,  yellow,  pink,  and  a  terminal  apex  of  white. 
Mr.  Lyne,  The  Gardens,  Belvidere  House,  Wimbledon,  was  the 
principal  exhibitor  of  Pompons. 

Table  plants  and  Ferns  for  the  dinner-table  were  arranged  down 
the  centres  of  the  tables  devoted  to  the  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  afforded  agreeable  relief  to  the  formal  masses  of 
colours.  For  table  plants  the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  Mr. 
Kin^,  Mr.  Bichards,  and  Mr.  Beard,  all  of  whom  exhibited  neat 
Bpecimens  of  Dracenas,  Crotons,  and  Palms.    The  Ferns  were 


generally  rather  too  dwarf  and  bushy  for  the  purpose  of  table 
decoration,  but  otherwise  good.  Messrs.  Hill,  Beard,  and  Bock- 
land  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  named.  Primulas  woe 
also  fairly  well  exhibited  by  Mr.  Clarke,  gardener  to  A.  Na^ 
Esq.,  Kingston  ;  Mr.  Watson,  gardener  to  Captain  Cttndy,Norbui7 
House,  Surbiton ;  and  Mr.  Attrill,  who  were  awarded  the  pmcs 
in  the  order  named. 

Of  fruit  there  was  a  moderately  good  display.  Mr.  BichaidioD 
secured  the  premier  prize  for  six  dishes  with  very  large  bunches 
of  black  ana  white  Grapes,  two  dishes  of  Apples,  and  two  of 
Pears  ;  Mr.  Luff  following  with  a  very  neat  colleotion,  the  Grapes 
being  smaller  ;  and  Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  king  won  the  first  positioa 
for  four  dishes  of  Apples,  two  dessert  and  two  culioarf,  with 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  &ing  of  the  Pippins,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and 
Beauty  of  Kent,  fine  :  and  for  f onr  dishes  of  Fears  Mr.  Attrill  mi 
first  with  Beurr^  Diel,  Haoon's  Incomparable,  Brown  Benn^,  and 
Duchesse  d'Angonldme.  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  k  Son,  Kin|;Bton, 
exhibited  Vines  in  pote  bearing  fruit,  also  excellent  Black  Ahcante 
Grapes,  good  table  plants.  Ferns,  &c.,  which  contributed  an  agree- 
able feature  to  the  Show. 

Altogether  the  Exhibition  was  a  very  good  one,  and  was  well 
macaged  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Jackson,  jun.,  the  efficient 
Secretary.  It  was  held  on  the  27th  and  28th  ult.,  having  been 
postponed  from  the  20th,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  exlubibon 
the  Show  would  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  held  on  the 
original  date,  when  both  plants  and  blooms  had  not  lost  their 
freshness. 

BIBMIKaHAM. 

The  nineteenth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Counties  Chrysanthemum,  Fruit,  and  Flower  Society  wis 
held  on  the  26th  and  27th  ult.  in  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingbaou 
In  accordance  with  the  usual  excellent  custom  the  Mayor  granted 
the  free  use  of  the  noble  Hall  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  nlled  to 
repletion  with  the  various  exhibits.  The  display  of  dwarf  and 
bush-trained  larffe-flowering,  and  Pompon  Chrysanthemanu  wafr 
unquestionably  the  finest  of  the  year.  No  standard  plants  weze 
shown  such  as  those  exhibited  so  well  at  the  Westminster  Aauk 
rium  and  Walton,  and  the  cut  blooms  were  by  no  means  equal  is 
numbers  or  quality  to  those  that  have  been  staged  in  London  and 
ite  vicinity,  yet  a  few  of  tlM  stands  were  very  good.  Primula* 
were  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Show,  no  less  than  thirteen 
classes  being  provided  for  them,  all  of  which  were  well  filled, 
while  in  some  the  competition  was  great.  Many  of  the  piants 
were  remarkably  fine,  far  excelling  those  usually  seen  at  metro- 
politan exhibitions.  Fruit  was  admirably  exhibited.  Grapes, 
Apples,  and  Pears  being  both  numerous  and  excellent ;  and  bon- 
quets  were  above  the  common  order  of  merit.  Indeed  Birming- 
ham may  justly  be  credited  with  producing  one  of  the  veiy  best 
exhibitions  of  the  present  autumn. 

In  addition  to  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  nine  plants  of 
Chrysanthemums,  a  silver  cup  was  provided  as  the  premier  pom 
of  the  Show.     This  was  nobly  won  by  Mr.  Dyer,  gardener  te 
T.  W.  Wcbley,  Esq.    All  the  specimens  in  this  collection  were 
good,  three  of  them  being  truly  srand ;  they  were  the  beantifal 
trio  Mrs.  G.  Bundle.  Mr.  George  Glenny,  and  Mrs.  Dixon.    These 
fine  examples  of  culture  were  from  6  to  7  feet  in  diameter,  some- 
what in  the  form  of  inverted  saucers,  and  about  8  feet  hieh  in  the 
centre  ;  they  were  not  so  thinly  tied  out  as  many  large  punts  are, 
nor  were  the  blooms  small ;  on  the  contrary,  the  fiowere  were 
good,  and  there  were  six  hundred  of  them  on  the  three  plants.  The 
other  varieties  in  the  gronp  were  Prinoe  of  Wales,  Baron  fieost, 
Chevalier  Domage,  Lord  Derby,  John  Salter,  and  Lady  Hardinge^ 
a  splendid  group.    The  second  prise  went  to  Mr.  Denning,  gardener 
to  J.  Jaffray,  Esq.,  for  much  smaller  yet  neat  although  orartied 
specimens,  all  the  plante  being  of  the  same  size  and  as  regnlar  as 
it  cast  in  a  mould.    The  plants  in  the  third-prize  group  of  Mr. 
Padbury,  gardener  to  B.  P.  Yates,  Esq.,  were  trained  id  a  more 
natural  and  upright  manner,  good  in  loliage,  and  some  of  them 
carrying  blooms  of  great  merit ;  but  for  one  or  two  failing  plante 
in  the  back  row  this  collection  would  have  had  the  second  positioa, 
and  was  left  very  reluctantly  by  the  Judges.    In  the  minor  claisea 
the  plants  generally  were  very  good,  notably  the  single  specim«a 
of  Mr.  Dyer,  and  the  three  plants  of  Mr.  Stacey,  gardener  to  F. 
Ostler,  Esq.,  which  obtained  the  premier  prize  in  their  class. 

PompcHis,  although  affording  signs  of  having  been  adranced  m 
heat,  were  much  the  finest  we  have  seen  this  year.  Mr.  Dyer 
exhibited  massive  but  rather  overtied  plants  upwards  of  5  feet  m 
diameter,  and  Mr.  Stacey  grand  round  naturally  trained  bushes, 
good  in  foliage  and  flowers,  and  obtained  tiie  chief  prizes  in  the 
principal  classes.  Mr.  Doughty,  Mr.  Jinks,  and  other  exhibitors 
also  staged  well  and  successfully.  The  best  cot  blooms  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Silver ;  they  were  not  large,  but  fresh  ana 
well  finished.  Messrs.  Warrender,  Shingler,  and  Hampton  alio 
had  very  creditable  stands. 

Primulas  were  remarkable  for  their  numbers  and  excellence,  tne 
size  of  the  plants  and  quality  of  the  flowers  being  such  as  are 
seldom  seen.  Hundreds  of  gi'and  plants  were  staged,  forming  a» 
exhibition,  and  an  attractive  and  mentorious  one,  in  themselves. 
The  principal  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Caldicott  and  Mr.  Tompkins, 
who  secured  many  prizes.    Messrs.  Pache,  Pope  4  Bon,  JinJtf j  ^^ 
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]>eiiiiinff  were  also  successful  in  seTeral  classes.  Mr.  Stacey  exhi- 
bited admirably  grown  Solanums,  as  also  did  Messrs.  Pope  &  Son 
a  oomoact  and  fine-berried  variety  named  Empress. 

Table  plants  were  staged  in  excellent  condition  by  Messrs. 
Stacey,  Herne,  and  Jinks,  who  secured  the  prizes  in  the  order 
named.  Mignonette  was  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Denning  and 
Hooper,  Poinsettias  by  Mr.  Blake,  Cyclamens  by  Messrs.  Pope 
and  Son,  and  Encharises  by  Mr.  Palmer  ;  rery  fine  specimen  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  by  Messrs.  Jinks,  Jones,  and  Dyer,  who 
ware  placed  in  the  order  named  ;  and  Mr.  Vertcgans  exhibited  ex- 
cellent Polnsettias,  remarkably  dwarf  and  fine  American  Tuberoses, 
Calanthes,  and  Perns.  The  prize  bouquets  of  Messrs.  Fulton  and 
Sons  and  i*ope  <&  Son  in  the  nurserymen's  class,  and  Messrs.  Jones, 
€<»rf,  and  Jinks  in  the  amateurs',  were  exceptionally  good,  the 
prizes  being  awarded  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Fruit  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Show.  For  a'  collection 
of  six  dishes  Mr.  Bannister,  gardener  to  H.  St.  Vincent  Ames,  Esq., 
Westb«ry-on-Trym,  Bristol,  was  placed  first  with  superior  Lady 
Downe's  and  Muscat  G-rapes,  an  excellent  Melon,  with  fine  Pears, 
Ujod  Apples,  and  a  dish  of  Peaches,  Mr.  J.  W.  Silver  and  Mr. 
Willis  eecvring  the  remaining  prizes.  For  four  dishes  Mr.  Denning 
was  first  with  black  and  white  Grapes,  Pears,  and  Apples,  aU 
good.  The  class  for  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  brought  out 
ten  competitors.  Mr.  Dyer  won  the  premier  position  with  Black 
Alicante,  the  bunches  about  2  tbs.  in  weight,  being  of  good  shape, 
full,  regular,  and  well  finished.  The  other  prizetakers  were  Mr. 
Stacey,  Mr.  Willis,  Mr.  Rawbone,  and  Mr.  Hooper,  gardener  to 
Sir  Joeiah  Mason,  who  all  staged  admirable  produce.  White 
Cifftpes  were  not  so  good,  the  prizes  going  to  Messrs.  Bannister. 
Cr»wf Old,  and  Sayer.  Pines  call  for  no  comment,  but  Apples  and 
Pears  were  excellent.  In  these  classes  Mr.  Grardiner,  gardener  to 
JB.  P.  Shirley,  Esq.,  Ettington  Pirk,  Stratford-on-Avon,  a  well- 
Imown  excellent  cultivator,  contributed  admirably  and  success- 
full  J.  His  first-prize  collection  of  twelve  dishes,  six  dessert  and 
six  Gubnary.  comprised  fine  dishes  of  Warner's  King,  very  large  ; 
Noithem  Greening,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Golden  Noble,  Round 
ITinter  Nonesuch,  New  Hawthomden,  Wyken  Pippin,  Ribs  ton 
"Wppin,  Adams'  Pearmain^  Feams'  Pippin,  Kissington  Pearmain, 
and  Mannington's  Pearmain.  Mr.  Bannister  was  second  in  this 
«]aas.  For  six  dishes  Mr.  Elcock  was  first  with  fine  fruit,  Dume- 
low's  Seedling  being  quite  red ;  Mr.  Gardiner  second,  and  Mr. 
Wiliis  third.  For  twelve  dishes  of  Pears  Mr.  Bannister  was  first 
with  a  collection  of  great  merit,  including  Marie  Louise,  Mardchal 
•de  Cottr,  Benrr^  Glairgean,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  fine ;  G^nsel's 
Bergamot,  excellent ;  Knight's  Monarch,  Beurr^  Sterckmans, 
Easter  Beurrd,  Duchesse  d'Angonleme,  and  Seckle.  Mr.  Gardiner 
was  second  with  fine  fruit,  and  Mr.  Willis  third.  For  six  dishes 
Hr.  Grardiner  was  in  the  foremost  place  with  fine  fruit  of  Easter 
"Benrrd,  Beurr6  Diel,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Doyenn6  du  Comice, 
Madame  Treyve,  and  Beurr6  Supei-fin.  Mr.  Elcock  was  first  for 
a  single  dish  of  kitchen  Apples  with  grand  examples  of  Dumelow's 
fieedlmg,  first  for  dessert  Apples  with  Radstock  Beauty,  and  first 
for  Pears  with  Pitmaston  Duchess — ^beautiful  fruit,  which  must 
either  hare  been  grown  under  glass  or  in  a  remarkably  fine  climate 
outdoors.  Cucumbers  were  good  &om  Mr.  Crawford,  and  Mush- 
Tooms  from  Mr.  Willis. 

Considering  that  the  nrizes  throughout  the  schedule  were  not 
by  any  means  high  much  credit  is  due  to  the  exhibitors  for  pro- 
ducing so  fine  a  Show,  and  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Redfem,  Messrs. 
Latham,  Spinks,  and  others,  for  managing  it  so  well ;  yet  the 
system  of  judging  and  afiixing  the  prize  cards  is  not  the  best,  and 
<ud  not  enable  us  to  obtain  the  names  of  all  the  prizetakers  and 
the  addresses  of  but  few  of  them. 

OHBLMSFORD. 

The  autumn  Exhibition  of  the  Chelmsford  and  Essex  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  held  on  the  26th  ult.  Amongst  nurserymen 
Messrs.  Saltmarsh  it  Son  were  the  only  representatives  in  the  first 
seyen  classes,  while  amongst  amateurs  some  of  the  classes  were 
only  contested  by  one  exhibitor,  many  others  by  only  two,  and 
yery  few  indeed  by  more  than  thi*ee.     To  Mr.  Joseph  Tunbridge, 

fardener  to  Mr.  W.  Bott,  The  Priors,  Broomfield,  the  merit  is 
ue  of  staging  the  best  plants  in  the  Show  ;  his  Mrs.  G.  Bundle, 
Jordin  des  Plantes,  Lady  Slade,  and  others  amongst  large^flower- 
ing  yarieties  measured  quite  4  feet  in  diameter,  beautifully  trained, 
and  well  flowered  ;  while  his  Pompons  were  scarcely  less,  and 
were  also  beautifully  finished.  Mr.  John  Burrell,  gardener  to  W. 
Duffleld,  Esq.,  Broomfield,  also  staged  good  plants,  well  grown  and 
trained,  and  came  in  for  a  good  share  of  the  prizes.  Mr.  W .  Smale, 
gardener  to  Robert  Woodhouse.  Ee().,  Writtle,  was,  we  believe,  the 
only  exhibitor  who  adhered  to  tne  single  stem  style  of  growing,  the 
result  being  that  his  plants  were  neither  so  large  nor  so  bushy, 
but  his  flowers  were  the  finest  exhibited.  Mr.  E.  Warner,  gardener 
to  P.  Marriage,  Esq.,  Broomfield  j  and  Mr.  J.  Lay,  gardener  to  F. 
Christy,  Esq.,  Broomfield  Road,  were  also  amongst  the  prizetakers. 
The  plants  of  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  were  not  large,  but  very  well 
Ifrown.  Mr.  F.  Kemp,  gardener  to  C.  H.  G«ay,  Esq.,  Chelmsford, 
and  Mr.  W.  Smale  had  capital  collections  of  miscellaneous  cut 
flowers,  the  prizes  goin^  in  the  order  named.  The  best  cut  blooms 
exhibited  were  Favourite,  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Hercules, 


George  Glenny,  Novelty,  White  Globe,  Pink  Perfection,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Queen  of  England,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Venus,  Jj&dj  Har- 
dinge,  and  Ossian  ;  while  Pompons  were  Golden  Cedo  Nulh,  Pink 
Cedo  NuUi,  Cedo  Nulli,  Bob,  Dragon,  White  Perfection,  and  Mauye 
Queen.  Black  Grapes  were  fairly  represented  by  Mr.  S.  Augur, 
gardener  to  W.  W.  Perry,  Esq.,  Springfield,  with  three  bunohes 
ot  Alicante ;  and  Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  F.  Chancellor,  Esq., 
with  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  E.  Hammond,  Broomfield  ;  Mr.  C. 
Pilley,  Broomfield ;  Mr.  0.  Carville,  gardener  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
St.  Albans  ;  Mr.  H.  White,  Bell  Cottage,  Chelmsford  ;  Mr.  J, 
Fulcher,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Conder,  Esq.,  Chelmsford  ;  Mr.  A.  J. 
Clark,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  A.  Petre  :  and  Mr.  J.  Clark,  Writtle. 
were  prominent  amongst  the  prizetakers  in  fruits  j  and  excellent 
baskets  of  vegetables  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Burrell,  F. 
Kemp,  E.  Hammond,  and  Josh.  Tunbridge.  A  fine  collection  of 
about  fifty  yarieties  of  Potatoes  were  staged  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Hill, 
gardener  to  A.  W.  Ruggles  Brise,  Esq.,  Witham,  and  was  deser- 
vedly awarded  an  extra  prize.  The  same  award  was  also  made  to 
Mr.  J.  Clark  for  a  superior  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  about 
forty  varieties.  The  Committee  were  present  to  carry  oat  the 
arrangements,  assisted  by  Mr.  P.  Edwards,  the  hardworking 
Secretary. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Wb  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Committee  of  the  Gae- 
DENEB8'  Royal  Bbnevolent  Institution  have  caused  to 
be  purchased  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees  the  sum  of  £300 
3  per  cent,  consols,  thus  making  the  total  amount  now  standing 
in  their  names  £12,000,  from  which  an  annual  income  will  be 
derived  of  £«60. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rose  Societt 

wtU  be  held  by  permission  in  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural 
Club,  Arundel  Street  Strand,  on  Thursday  next,  December  11th, 
at  3  P.M.  The  annual  dinner  will  take  phice  the  same  evening 
at  6.30. 

We  are  informed  that  the  peculiar  sweet  fleshy  flowers 

of  Bassia  latifolia,  which  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  some 
parts  of  India,  are  now  being  imported  into  this  country  by 
Messrs.  Christy  &  Co.,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  as  food  for 
poultry,  pigs,  &c.  This  tree  is  a  member  of  the  tropical 
order  Sapotacese,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  of  India 
Mahwah  or  Mahva.  The  corollas  when  mature  become  fleshy, 
and  contain  a  large  proportion  of  sugar  ;  they  have  a  slightly 
bitter,  but  by  no  means  disagreeable  flavour,  and  doubtlessly 
contain  a  large  amount  of  fat-forming  constituents.  In  some 
parts  of  India  a  powerfully  intoxicating  spirit  is  obtained 
from  these  flowers,  of  which  it  is  said  as  much  as  an  English 
pint  can  be  purchased  for  the  equivalent  of  a  halfpenny. 

One  of  the  most  effective  displays  of  Chbysanthk* 


MUMS  that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice  is  arranged  in  a 
large  Peach  house  in  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Torr,  Garbrand  Hall, 
Ewell.  The  house  is  a  lofty  span-roof  about  100  feet  in  length, 
with  a  path  down  the  centre.  On  both  sides  of  the  path  Mr. 
Child  has  improvised  espalier-like  fences  of  stakes  and  string 
to  which  the  plants  are  secured,  forming  hedges  of  bloom  about 
6  feet  high.  At  intervals  arches  are  carried  overhead  across 
the  path,  and  covered  with  white,  buff,  pink,  and  yellow  Chrys- 
anthemums, the  whole  arrangement  forming  a  magnificent 
promenade.  The  plants  are  on  single  stems  and  are  admirably 
gpx)wn,  many  blooms  being  very  fine,  and  yet  are  in  great 
profusion.  Also  the  entire  length  of  the  house  is  a  close  row 
of  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  the  plants  being  dwarf  and  densely  covered 
with  flowers  producing  a  charming  effect.  About  350  plfuits 
are  employed  In  the  arrangement,  and  anything  more  beautiful 
than  the  effect  produced  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 

A  SIMILAB  arrangement  is  carried  out  in  the  con- 
servatory at  EwELL  Castle,  which  Mr.  Scutt  invariably  has 
80  gay,  orderly,  and  enjoyable.  In  one  of  the  houses  in  the 
kitchen  garden — one  of  a  block  of  very  useful  plant  stmctares 
erected  by  Messrs.  Weeks  &  Co. — is  a  charming  display  of 
Calanthes,  the  spikes  of  C.  vestita  Intea  being  especially 
numerous  and  fine.  They  are  displayed,  too,  to  great  ad- 
vantage by  being  associated  with  small  plants  of  Dracsenas, 
Poinsettias,  Ferns,  &c.,  and  the  structure  is  extremely  attrac- 
tiye.  The  plants  generally  in  this  garden  are  in  admiraUe 
condition,  being  especially  healthy  and  clean,  scarcely  a 
decayed  leaf  being  yisible,  nor  an  insect  to  be  seen  throughout 
the  establishment. 

The  appearance  again  of  the  flower  spikes  of  the 


beautiful  Schizosttlis  coccinea  remind  us  of  their  yalue 
as  well  as  extreme  beauty  at  this  season  of  the  year.  IX  it  is 
grown  in  a  rather  sheltered  border  of  rich  boO,  planted  in  good- 
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sized  clumps  through  the  summer,  taken  up  and  potted  in 
48-pot8  before  the  frost  affects  it,  and  placed  in  a  frame  or 
neenhouse,  the  bright  scarlet  flowers  which  are  copiously  pro- 
duced will  not  only  be  found  ornamental  but  very  useful. 

Me.  Warren  of  Hurstboume  Park  Gardens,  desires 

us  to  state  that  he  did  not  purchase  his  "  seed  "  of  Carter's 
Magnum  Bonuu  Potato,  which  he  referred  to  disappror- 
ingly  on  page  312,  from  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. ;  but  "obtained 
it  from  a  respectable  seedsman,  with  whom  he  has  deidt 
largely  for  some  years,  and  has  never  had  any  reason  to  doubt 
his  strict  fidelity  in  all  business  transactions."  Mr.  Warren 
desires  that  this  statement  be  made,  in  order  *'  that  readers  of 
the  Journal  may  not  be  prejudicially  influenced  in  their  pur- 
chases of  Magnum  Bonum."  In  reference  to  this  question 
Messrs.  Carter  state  that  they  have  searched  the  orders  of  the 
seedsman  referred  to  in  their  books  without  tracing  any  purchase 
of  Magnum  Bonums  from  them,  and  they  further  assert  that 
their  selected  stock  is  from  the  original,  purchased  by  them 
in  1877  from  the  raiser. 

There  are  several  species  and  varieties  of  Colchicums 

now  grown  in  our  gardens,  but  none  perhaps  are  so  beautiful 
as  the  charming  C.  speciosnm,  which  comes  to  us  from  the 
Caucasus.  The  flowers  are  similar  in  colour  to  those  of 
C.  byzantium,  rich  rose,  but  very  much  larger,  while  the  foliage 
is  also  ornamental.  Any  of  the  forms  are  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  hardy  bulb  grower. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  recently  intro- 
duced Primula  gashmibiana,  which  is  only  a  variety  of 
P.  denticulata,  has  flowered  well  this  autumn,  several  flowers 
having  yet  to  expand.  The  umbels  are  of  a  good  size  and  very 
handsome.  P.  rosea,  also  a  recent  introduction,  grows  very 
freely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  is  sure  to  become 
a  general  favourite  on  account  of  the  richly  coloured  flowers. 

In  Dr.  King's  report  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, Calcutta,  for  1878-79  are  some  interesting  remarks  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  Bamboo  as  a  paper-yielding  material. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Routledge's  original  scheme  of  annually 
cutting  down  all  the  shoots  on  each  clump  does  not  prove 
successful,  and  that  the  only  feasible  plan  is  the  removal  of  a 
few  shoots  each  year.  It  is  stated  that  Ipecacuanha,  Rhea, 
the  Baobab,  and  the  Pard  rubber  (Hevea  biaziliensis)  do  not 
thrive  in  the  Calcutta  district,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  latter 
is  to  be  discontinued.  The  Ceard  rubber  (Manihot  Glaziovii) 
is,  however,  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  crop. 

Mr.  C.  Cordert,  late  of  Canford  Manor,  succeeds  Mr. 

Kicol  as  gardener  to  Sir  John  Kelk,  Tedswortb,  Marlborough, 
^r.  Marks,  late  gardener  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Christian,  Cumber- 
land Lodge,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  E.  E.  Kay,  Esq., 
Q.C.,  Thorpe  Abbott,  Scole.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  late  of  Barnfield, 
Southampton,  succeeds  Mr.  Scott  as  gardener  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  Famham  Castle  ;  and  Mr.  D.  Snelling,  Longton 
Hall,  succeeds  Mr.  Stalker  as  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lucan, 
L^eham,  Chertsey. 

"  The  Colonies  and  India  "  of  the  22nd  ult.  con^ 

tained  a  useful  supplement — viz.,  a  list  of  works  treating  on 
tropical  products  and  economic  botany.  It  is  the  joint  work 
of  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds,  and 
gives  the  names,  authors,  and  dates  of  a  very  large  number  of 
authoritative  works.  It  will  no  doubt  prove  of  considerable 
utility  to  botanists  and  gentlemen  engaged  in  tropical  agri- 
culture. 

MR.  WILLIAM  PAUL'S  ROSE  ANNUAL  FOR  1879-80. 

This  Annual  contains  four  handsome  coloured  plates  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  excellent  specimens  of  the  chromo-litho- 
graphic  art.  I  take  in  several  gardening  periodicals,  but  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  been  so  pleased  with  any  plates  as  these. 
The  artist's  name  is  not  given,  but  the  lithographer  is  F.  Dg- 
Tollenaere. 

The  best  plate  according  to  my  judgment  is  that  of  the  very 
dark  novelty  Jules  Chretien.  This  is  simply  wonderful.  The 
foliage  is  intensely  dark,  almost  the  colour  of  a  Camellia,  but 
with  a  sheen  of  sQver  and  a  fluffy  carpet  as  it  were  super-added. 
The  flower  reminds  me  of  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Xavier  Olibo, 
but  with  a  better  centre  than  we  usually  see  in  that  Hose,  unless 
we  pay  a  visit  to  Heavitree,  to  that  salutary  mount  where  even 
thin  Roses  lose  their  weakness,  and  change  their  consumptive 
tendencies  to  the  most  robust  health.  The  other  plates  are 
three  oiferiners  of  Mr.  William  Paul  to  the  Rose  gardens  of 
England.    The  first  in  the  book  is  a  noble  salmon-tinted  pink 


Rose  called  Pride  of  Waltham.  If  the  artist  has  not  flatteied 
this  Rose  we  have  here  a  grand  globular  light-coloured  Rose 
which  combines  the  attraction  of  Mdlle.  Euginie  Verdier  with 
somewhat  of  the  form  of  Clemence  Raonz.  The  next  is 
Masterpiece,  and  a  masterpiece  it  is  both  of  Rose  form  and 
of  the  artist's  skill.  We  have  here  almost  perfection  of  form, 
each  petal  being  so  beautifully  made  as  to  remind  me  of  a 
Camellia.  It  is  a  seedling  from  Beauty  of  Waltham,  bat  the 
colour  may  not  be  so  bright  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the 
parent,  but  there  is  a  shading  or  glow  of  silver  which  lines  tbe 
edge  of  the  petals  which  is  very  charming.  The  third  Bose 
honoured  with  a  plate  is  a  new  miniature  Moss  variety  called 
Little  Gem,  or  Crimson  Moss  deMeauz.  It  is  more  mossy  than 
the  old  Rose  de  Meaux,  but  in  other  respects  is  much  the  same. 

With  regard  to  the  literature  Mr.  Paul  gives  us  a  very  in- 
teresting summary  of  the  weather  of  this  extraordinary  season,, 
witii  a  short  remme  of  the  Rose  shows  of  the  year ;  also  he 
has  a  fling  at  myself  and  other  writers  who  have  ventored  to 
express  iLeir  opinions  on  the  synonyms  in  the  nomenclatnie 
of  Roses.  But  whilst  naming  the  varieties  which  have  been 
pronounced  to  be  identical  he  contents  himself  merely  with 
some  general  remarks  as  to  the  ease  with  which  he  hiniaelf 
has  attached  a  correct  name  to  each  if  fair  specimens  were 
brought  to  him.  I  must  say  that  when  reading  this  article  I 
was  in  hopes  that  so  great  an  authority  as  Mr.  W.  Paul  would 
have  gone  gravely  and  at  some  length  into  the  matter ;  that 
be  would  have  told  us  how  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  dbB^eied 
from  Exposition  de  Brie,  and  how  Maurice  Bemardin  might 
always  be  distinguished  from  both  his  stable  companions. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Paul  in  a  future  edition  will  enter  into  this 
question  and  furnish  us  with  some  reliable  facts  on  which 
to  act.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  nurseryman  who  grows  Roses 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  has  far  better  opportunities  of  doing 
this  than  an  amateur  who  buries  a  few  hundreds  in  his  church- 
yard. Mr.  Paul's  opinion  is  of  course  more  valuable  than 
any  mere  amateur's  word ;  still,  till  he  does  what  I  have  sug- 
gested I  must  venture  to  maintain  my  own  opinion  that  the 
three  Roses  referred  to  are  identical. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  observe  how  well  the  English 
nurserymen  are  maintaining  their  ground  as  compared  witii 
their  French  brethren  in  the  matter  of  introducing  novelties. 
Here  we  have  the  two — may  I  venture  to  call  them  "  apostolic 
firms  .'** — sending  out  from  four  to  five  grand  novelties  each  year. 
From  Royal  Windsor,  or  rather  Slough,  also  come  two  or  three 
fine  additions  to  our  roseries  ;  and  now  from  the  stony  soil  of 
Wilts,  from  the  farm  of  Stapleford,  we  are  told  that  nine 
novelties  are  ready  to  be  sent  out  to  all  who  will  pay  half  a 
guinea  each  for  them,  while  as  a  grand  Christmas  box  it  is 
whispered  that  a  yellow  Perpetual  is  to  be  had ;  so  that  in 
Rose-growing  as  well  as  in  all  other  horticultural  art  old 
Kngland  is  holding  her  own. — Wyld  Savaoe. 

OUTDOOR  PEACHES  IN  THE  NORTH  OF 

ENGLAND. 

Your  correspondent  "Essex"  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  here,  240  miles  north  of  London,  Peaches  on  open  walls 
have  only  twice  failed  to  ripen  during  the  last  twenty  jeai& 
Last  year  upwards  of  twelve  dozen  were  gathered  from  one 
tree  alone,  and  uearly  all  the  others  carried  a  fair  aTersge 
crop.     The  fruit  produced  by  these  trees  is  of  superior  sixe 
and  quality.    This  year  the  trees  on  a  south  wall  in  the  kitchen 
garden  have  been  seriously  injured  by  the  long-continued  east 
winds  which  prevailed  in  the  spring ;   while  two  trees  on 
another  south  wall,  which  is  well  sheltered  on  tbe  east  side  bj 
the  house,  have  not  only  escaped  injury  but  have  each  prodnced 
a  good  crop,  which,  however,  has  faUed  to  ripen.    Tbe  only 
protection  the  trees  receive  is  a  double  herring  net  from  tbe 
time  the  blossom  begins  to  open  till  the  fruit  is  set — T.  BiCHASiv 
son,  TIte  Gardens^  Jirettunby  Manor ^  Darling t&iir. 


FRUIT  TREES  IN  PERFORATED  POTS. 
Having  been  requested  to  furnish  further  particulars  of  this 
mode  of  growing  fniit  trees  as  described  on  page  380,  we  reply 
by  submitting  the  annexed  representation  of  a  tree  as  grown 
in  Mr.  Rivers'  nurseries  at  Sawbridgeworth.  The  engrsTing 
is  from  a  photograph,  and  shows  clearly  the  great  ^^.^"^'Vt 
&upix)rt  the  trees  receive  when  the  pots  are  plunged  in  gw» 
soil.  The  roots  which  issue  from  the  sides  of  the  pots  are  cot 
off  annually  when  the  leaves  of  the  trees  commence  changing » 
the  autumn,  and  the  pots  are  replunged  in  the  border,  to  wnici 
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air  during  the  summer ;  and  good  crops  of  Grapes  could  no 
doubt  be  produced  by  the  same  mode  of  culture. 


THE  HAILSTORM   RELIEF  FUND,  1879. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  damage  to  glass  and  crops  by  the 
disastrous  hailstorm  which  broke  over  the  districts  of  Rich- 
mond, Twickenham,  Ealing,  Kingston,  Surbiton,  Teddington, 
Brentiford,  Isleworth,  Kew,  Hanwell,  &c.,  early  on  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  August  3rd,  1879,  was  estimated  at  £4000;  and 
although  the  Committee  could  not  hope  to  raise  that  sum,  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  enough  to  give  substantial  relief  to 
many  in  the  form  of  assL«^tance  towards  leplacing  their  glass. 

The  applications  for  relief  from  the  fund  were  eighty-one  in 
number,  and  the  total  of  the  statements  of  damages  amounted 
to  over  £4000,  Awards  of  money  were  made  to  sixty-two 
persons  according  to  the  extent  of  their  losses  and  their  needs. 
The  parishes  affected  by  the  storm  were  arranged  into  four 
groups.  An  Investigation  Committee  was  appointed  to  each 
in  Older  to  assess  the  damages  incurred  by  applicants,  and  the 
work  was  very  carefully  and  thoroughly  done.  The  awards 
made  were  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Investigation 
Committee,  who  were  authorised  to  ascertain  all  needful  par- 
ticulars, 60  that  relief  should  be  given  only  where  deemed 
right  and  proper  to  do  so. 

The  total  subscriptions  amounted  to  £1013  15«.  7d.,  and  out 
of  this  £937  Us.  Sd.  was  distributed  in  relief.  The  time 
necessary  to  raise  the  fund  the  Committee  has  administered 
took  much  longer  than  was  at  first  anticipated,  and  it  was  neces^ 
sary  to  employ  a  somewhat  elaborate  machinery  both  for  col- 
lecting and  administering  the  same ;  thus  time  and  money  were 
•consumed  somewhat  disproportionately  to  the  aggregate  result. 

The  Committee  feel  that  they  are  enabled  to  close  their 
labours  with  satisfaction  to  themselves,  and  in  the  hope  they 
have  satisfied  the  subscribers  to  the  fund.  They  have  spared 
no  labour  nor  pains  to  do  the  fullest  justice  to  both  subscribers 
and  applicants.  The  Committee  notice  with  pleasure,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Hailstorm  Relief  Fund  of  1876,  that  not  a  few 
of  the  subscribers  and  most  active  members  of  the  Committee 
were  themselves  sufferers  to  a  considerable  extent.  Their  co- 
operation is  therefore  all  the  more  deserving  of  commendation. 

In  conclusion  the  Committee  heartily  thank  the  subscribers 
of  all  classes  who  placed  in  their  hands  the  means  whereby 
they  were  able  to  mitigate  much  of  the  distress  of  some  of 
their  suffering  brethren  ;  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  all  de- 
nominations for  their  valuable  and  practical  sympathy ;  the 
Investigation  Committees  for  much  self-denying  labour,  and 
all  who  in  any  way  assisted  to  make  the  fund  answer  the  pur- 
pose it  was  intended  to  serve. —  Henry  F.  Limpcs,  M.A., 
Vhairman  ;  W.  Penntpeatheb,  Trea^rer ;  RiCHABD  DEAN 
and  Edward  King,  Seci'etaries. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Forcing  Department. — The  season  has  been  very  unfavourable 
to  plants  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  they  require  more  time 
to  start  than  in  a  season  when  the  growths  are  earlier  matured. 
To  have  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb  fit  for  use  at  Christ- 
mas and  the  new  year  the  roots  should  be  placed  in  their  forcing 
quart;er8  at  once.  *  Asparagus  should  have  a  bottom  heat  of  7(P  to 
75°,  and  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  50°  to  66°.  The  plants 
should  be  lifted  as  carefully  as  possible,  for  the  len  tiie  roots  are 
damaged  the  stronger  will  be  the  growth,  as  the  produce  is  almost 
solely  dependant  for  support  on  the  rootlets  tlutt  proceed  from 
them.  Light  rich  soil  should  be  employed  for  oovwing  the  bed 
2  inches  thick.  About  8  inches  of  spent  tan  or  sifted  leaf  soil 
should  be  placed  over  the  crowns  after  the  plants  have  been  put  in, 
which  will  admit  of  the  easy  penetration  of  the  heads  and  blanch 
them  sufficiently.  Seakale  is  easily  accommodated  in  a  Mush- 
room house,  planting  it  in  light  rich  soil.  The  better  the  plants 
are  nourished  the  finer  will  be  the  heads  produced,  and  bottom 
heat  will  also  assist  their  growth  considerably.  It  may  be  forced  in 
a  frame  over  a  fermenting  bed,  the  linings  bemg  frequently  renewed 
so  as  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°.  Rhubarb  is  finest 
and  is  produced  more  rapidly  where  bottom  heat  is  provided,  a  fer- 
menting bed  with  a  temperature  of  70°  to  75°  answering  the  pur- 
pose well.  The  great  value  of  fermenting  materials  consists  in 
their  inducing  speedy  root-action.  Rhubarb  and  Seakale,  how- 
ever, are  readily  forced  in  a  Mushroom  house.  French  Beans 
should  be  sown  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks  to  maintain  the 
sucoeuion  unbroken.  Chicory  roots  are  readily  forced,  and  the 
growth  is  blanched  in  a  darkened  Mushroom  house.    The  Chicory 


should  have  the  tops  cut  off  not  nearer  than  an  inch  to  the  crown, 
and  the  roots  planted  in  light  rich  soil.     The  Mushroom  house 
must  be  heated  and  kept  at  a  steady  temperature  of  60°,  it  being 
useless  attempting  to  force  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  and  Chicory  with* 
out  heat,  and  many  failures  with  Mushrooms  occur  through  the 
uncertain  and  variable  temperature  of  an  unheated  structure.   If 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  scarcity  of  salads  young  plants  that  in  the 
ordinary  course  would  not  come  in  until  spring  may  be  lifted  and 
planted  in  light  rich  soil  in  the  Mushroom  house  and  they  will  make 
fresh  blanched  growth  quickly.     Dandelion  roots  may  be  lifted 
and  treated  similarly  to  .Chicory,  and  when  the  growth  is  produced 
quickly  and  well  blanched  it  is  not  despisable.    Roots  of  Mint  and 
Tarragon  should  be  potted,  or  they  may  be  planted  in  boxes  about 
4  inches  in  depth,  2  feet  in  length,  and  1  foot  wide,  employing 
strong  roots  and   light  rich  soil.     They  should  be  kept  m  a 
sheltered  place  and  protected  in  severe  weather,  removing  them 
into  heat  as  required.    Chervil  lifted  carefully  and  placed  in  boxes 
will  be  very  useful  if  kept  in  a  house  with  a  moderate  tempcratore. 
Potato  sets  should  be  placed  in  shallow  boxes  on  the  floor  of  a 
forcing  house,  laying  them  about  3  inches  apart  on  leaf  soil  2  inches 
in  depth,  and  cover  them  about  an  inch  deep  with  similar  material; 
when  the  shoots  are  about  8   inches  high  raise  the  seta  care- 
fully, preserving  the  shoots  and  all  the  roots  possible,  and  plant 
them  in  beds  or  pits  previously  prepared,  placing  them  15  inches 
apart,  and  covering  them  about  4  inches  deep.    The  soil  must  be 
light  and  rich,     where  space  is  available  in  Peach  or  Vine  houaes 
sets  prepared  as  above  may  be  placed  in  pots,  one  in  a  pot  9  inches 
in  diameter,  or  three  in  a  pot  12  inches  in  diameter^  bj  which 
means  early  dishes  may  be  obtained.    Carrots  and  Radishes  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth  require  good  ventilation,  closing  and  cover- 
ing the  ^ames  only  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  safetv  of 
the  plants.    The  surface  soil  between  the  rows  of  Radishes,  Let- 
tuces, Cauliflowers,  Parsley,  <fec.,  in    frames  should  be  stirred 
occasionally,  and  all  decayed  leaves  removed.     Slugs  must  be 
sought  for  with  a  vigilant  eye,  and  an  occasional  dusting  orer 
the  plants  with  dry  wood  ashes  will  be  serviceable.    As  Cauli- 
flower and  autumn  Broccoli  form  heads  about  the  size  of  a  tea-cap 
they  should  be  lifted  and  planted  in  moist  soil  in  pits  or  frames ; 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  tie  the  leaves  together.    Yentilate  the 
frame  freely  in  favourable  weather. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vines. — ^Those  who  desire  to  cut  fresh  rii)e  Grapes  before  the  end 
of  May  must  commence  forcing  in  earnest.  The  outside  border 
shoula  have  protection  from  cold  rains  and  snow,  and  if  possible 
a  covering  of  litter  and  leaves,  two- thirds  of  the  latter  to  one  of 
the  former,  should  be  applied.  Borders  that  were  covered  in  early 
autumn  with  litter  or  bracken  wiU  not  require  to  be  covered  with 
fermenting  materials  now.  The  house  having  been  preriously 
cleaned,  start  the  Vines  with  a  night  temperature  of  50®,  and  5* 
more  in  mild  weather,  which  must  not,  however,  be  exceeded  until 
the  buds  commence  swelline.  Syringe  occasionally  in  the  morning 
and  early  afternoon  ;  but  if  a  bed  of  sweetened  stable  litter  and 
leaves  be  formed  on  the  floor  of  the  house  or  inside  border  the 
necessity  for  syringing  will  not  be  great,  and  the  vapour  given  off 
by  the  rarmenting  material  will  be  conducive  to  a  vigorous  and 
regular  break.  Prior  to  starting,  the  inside  border  should  have  a 
thorough  watering  with  water  at  about  90**.  In  midseason  houses 
the  Vines  will  ere  this  have  been  pruned,  or  as  the  foliage  has 
ripen^  late  it  may  in  some  instances  yet  require  to  he  done,  'xm 
houses  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  frost  being  excluded. 
Houses  where  the  Grapes  have  been  pjjartially  cut,  and  which  it  is 
desirable  to  clear  out  entirely  for  painting  and  other  repairs,  as 
well  as  for  pruning,  the  bunches  may  be  cut  with  a  good  piece  of 
wood  attached  and  inserted  in  bottles  of  water,  placing  them  m 
any  dry  room  from  which  frost  can  be  excluded.  Late  vaneties, 
however,  such  as  Lady  Downe's,  should  not  be  cut  until  tiie  ne^ 
year,  and  there  will  then  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them  in  good 
condition  till  May. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Excepting  Btembergia  lutea,  which  appears  to  defy  all  weathera, 
there  is  Ktue  to  attract  notice  in  the  herbaceous  borders.  Christ- 
mas Roses  are  also  valuable  for  winter  and  early  spring,  the  flowere 
being  greatly  appreciated.  Where  handlights  are  available  tbev 
should  be  at  once  placed  over  the  plants,  as  the  flowers  come  mucn 
larger  and  are  better  in  colour  when  protected  in  this  way.  There 
is  always  great  danger  in  digging  herbaceous  borders  at  this  b»- 
son  unless  the  positions  of  all  the  plants  and  bulbs  are  clewjl 
indicated  by  stout  hard  wooden  pegs.  In  the  case  of  bulbs  and  the 
commoner  plants  this  is  generally  considered  sufficient,  althongn 
it  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  plants  to  have  them  properly 
named.  The  borders  being  cleared  of  decayed  flower  stems  *m 
withered  foliage,  a  good  dressing  of  manure  or  leaf  soil  8^®^]^ 
given  to  enriSi  the  soil  and  act  as  a  protection  against  frost. 
Pyrethrums,  Delphiniums,  and  others  subject  to  the  ravagw  oi 
slugs  should  have  the  soil  removed  from  around  the  crowns,  dust- 
ing with  quicklime,  and  instead  of  replacing  the  soil  place  asfies 
about  and  over  the  crowns.  Rats  and  mice  also  often  make  erew 
havoc  amongst  bulbs.  Ete  winter  sets  in  in  real  earnest  pWJ" 
of  doubtful  hardiness  should  have  the  necessary  P^J^^J* 
A  few  leaves  with  a  handful  of  bracken  form  a  good  protection. 
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Bamboaas,  Pampas  Grass,  New  Zealand  Flax,  Chamserops  Fortunei, 
and  similar  plants  winter  quite  safely  protected  in  this  way,  whilst 
dwarfer  plants  may  have  about  8  inches  thickness  of  ashes  placed 
axonnd  and  close  up  to  the  stems  or  crowns,  and  oyer  the  latter  if 
thfi  plants  are  decidaous.  Tender  shrubs,  Ac,  grown  against 
walls  should  have  the  borders  mulched  with  short  litter  or  partially 
decayed  leares,  and  in  addition  a  double  thickness  of  mats  in  front 
of  such  plants  as  Magnolias,  Geanothnsss,  4c.,  will  be  necessary  in 
sereze  weather.  Beds  of  dwarf  Roses  should  be  well  covered  with 
stable  litter,  or  fresh  leaves  and  bracken  will  answer.  China  and 
Tea-«cented  Roses  should  be  covered  over  the  roots  similarly, 
and  BODie  bracken  or  hay  threaded  amongst  the  branches.  The 
standards  also  shoold  have  a  good  mulching  of  litter  over  the 
roots,  as  when  those  are  well  protected  the  stems  are  generally 
safe.  Beds  or  borders  of  Belladonna  Lilies  should  be  protected 
by  strewing  some  half-decayed  leaves  over  the  crowns,  as  when 
the  clumps  become  strong  the  finest  bolbs  are  forced  to  the 
snrfiice.  They  require  good  drainage,  a  warm  situation,  and 
secaritnr  against  frost,  the  same  remarks  applying  to  Alstrbmerias. 
Oladioli  corms  should  be  lifted,  laid  in  a  shea  safe  from  frost  until 
they  are  thoroughly  dried,  and  then  stored  away  in  a  cool  dry  place. 
frost  of  course  being  excluded.  Dahlia  roots  should  be  lifted  if 
not  already  done,  and  laid  root  upwards  to  part  with  superfluous 
moisture,  and  when  dried  store  them  away  in  sand.  Cannas, 
Marvel  of  Peru,  Tuberous  Begonias,  Salvia  patens,  Ac,  may  be 
treated  similarly  to  the  Dahlias.  Examine  the  beds  of  spring- 
flowering  plants,  and  if  any  are  loosened  press  the  soil  nrmnr 
about  them,  and  if  a  mulch  be  given  between  the  plante  as  well 
as  over  beds  of  bulbs  of  shorb  manure,  partially  decayed  leaf  soil, 
or  cocoa  refuse,  it  will  be  beneficial  as  a  protection  against  frost. 

PLANT  H0U8B8. 

Stove. — All  winter-flowering  plan  to,  such  as  Euphorbia  jacquiaisB- 
flora,  Eranthemums,  Poinsettias,  Centropogons,  Thyrsaoanthuses, 
Centradenias,  Gesneras,  Ac,  should  be  placed  near  glass.  Hard- 
wooded  plants  being  now  for  the  most  part  at  rest  a  thorough 
cleaning  should  be  made  as  time  and  opportunity  offers.  Syring- 
ing is  the  most  ready  means  of  applying  an  insecticide,  but  not  by 
any  means  the  most  effectual,  as  mealy  bug  and  scale  are  so  pro- 
tected by  their  outer  coat.  A  brush,  a  sponge,  and  a  pointed  piece 
of  wood  are  necessary  to  destroy  mealy  bug  effectually.  All 
inseotioides  are  more  potent  if  applied  warm  ;  hot  water  (120®  to 
14ff^  will  destroy  as  many  insects  as  one-half  the  preparations  sold, 
which  yery  often  owe  more  to  the  mode  of  application  than  any- 
thing^ else.  The  temperature  in  this  structure  may  now  fall  to  its 
winter  minimum — viz.,  56^  in  the  mominfrin  severe  weather,  60®  to 
66^  by  day  by  artificial  means,  and  70®  to  75®  with  sun  heat. 
Yery  little  ventilation  will  be  needed,  but  a  little  should  be 
afforded  in  mild  weather,  not  to  lower  the  temperature  but  to 
admit  of  a  change  of  atmosphere.  Water  only  to  maintain  the 
lollftge  in  good  condition.  Deciduous  plants  should  be  kept  dry, 
watering  only  to  prevent  the  wood  shrivelling.  Caladiums  should 
not  be  kept  dust  dry,  but  have  the  soil  a  little  moist,  the  tempera- 
tore  being  about  60®.  Gloxinias  and  Achimenes  should  also  nave 
the  soil  a  little  moist,  or  they  shrivel  and  do  not  start  so  strongly, 
and  the  corms  of  Gloxinias  often  decay  if  they  are  kept  dust  dry. 
Both  will  winter  safely  in  10°  less  than  Caladiums  require. 

Greenhotue. — Cuttings  should  be  taken  of  Chrysanthemums, 
stoat  short  suckers  of  about  8  inches  in  length,  taking  them  off  with 
•boat  an  inch  of  root  stem,  and  inserting  them  singly  in  ft-inch 
pots  ;  turfy  loam  with  a  fourth  of  leaf  soil,  well-decayed  manure, 
and  a  sixth  of  sand  answers.  Three  cuttings  may  be  inserted  in  a 
4-Lnch  pot ;  place  the  pots  on  ashes  in  a  cold  frame,  shading  from 
bright  sun,  protecting  from  frost,  and  after  the  cuttings  begin  to 
STOW  yentiUte  the  frame  freely.  The  single  plants  will  answer 
lor  growing  in  9-inch,  and  the  trebles  for  l^-incapote. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

R.  Dean,  Ealing,  London. — Catalogue  of  Primuia*,  PanMtes,  i^c. 
Dickson  A  Robinson,  12,  Old  Miligate,  Manchester. — Catalogue 
of  Forttt  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
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All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspoadents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 
Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Books  (GUbcH). — ^Wc  do  not  know  of  any  book  of  the  kind  yon  appear  to 
reqi^re.  Deslgm  naitablc  for  Tarious  positions  may  be  found  in  back  num- 
bers of  the  Journal. 

BOOK  OH  OLIVE  CULTUBB  (A  Brothers).—'^  ^***  entitled  "Tropical 


Agrlcoltnie,"  published  by  Spon  &  Co.,  Charing  Cross,  price  iU^  contahu  the 
information  required. 

Books  on  Orchids  xkd  OREXKHorsE  Plants  (^1.  R.  ^.).— Williams' 
**  Orchid  Grower's  Manual,"  and  **  Stove  and  Oreenhouse  Planta"  would  suit 
you ;  also  Appleby's  **  Orchid  Manual,"  and  the  **  Qreenboueo  for  the  Many."^ 
The  two  latter  may  be  obtained  Jbom  this  office  post  free  for  it.  7^.  and 
104.  respectively. 

Elkm BMTA&T  BoTAxncAL  WORKS  (JZev.  /.  J.  />.).— For  a  beginner  we 
should  vecommend  Oliver^  **  Elementary  Botany,"  Lindley 's  "  School  Botany,' ' 
Smith's  "  Domratio  Botany,"  and  Batfonr's  -  Manual  of  Botany ; "  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  FxotBisor  Lindley 's  "  Vegetable  Kingdom."  and  Dr.  Hogg's  •*  Vege- 
table Kingdom,"  both  standard  works  of  an  advanced  character. 

Bulbils  on  Bboonia  Stems  (if.  Z>.).— The  occurrence  of  bolblls  on  the' 
BtemB  of  Begonias  is  a  peonliarity  that  characterises  many  spedes,  being 
most  marked  in  B.  Martiana,  B.  bolbifara,  B.  diaoolor,  and  B.  divenifoUa. 
These  bulbils  when  placed  in  suitable  soU,  &c.,  quickly  grow  into  plants— 
Indeed  that  is  a  very  ready  way  of  propagating  them. 

Aronia  grandifolia  (IT.  C.  £.).— We  are  not  acquainted  with  •*  Aronia 
graudifolia."  Probably  the  tree  to  which  you  refer  is  Crataegus  Aronia,  a 
native  of  the  Levant,  which  bears  large  yellowish  fruits. 

^lAKiNO  Mushroom  Bed  iM.J.).—A  mixture  of  short  stable  manure  and 
leaves  will  answer  admirably  for  the  lower  half  of  your  Mushroom  bed.  We 
have  had  many  floe  beds  of  Mushrooms  when  the  lower  portion  of  6  or 
7  inches  consisted  of  such  a  mixture  surfaced  with  the  same  thickness  of 
horse  droppings,  the  whole  of  the  material  having  been  properly  prepared, 
and  containing  just  sufilcient  moisture  to  induce  steady  fermentation.  Your 
other  question  will  be  aaswoed  next  week. 

Gas  Lime  (W.  W.B,).— It  is  chiefly  valmable  as  a  preventive  of  inseet 
pests.  It  should  be  applied  in  autumn  or  some  time  prior  to  planting  the 
crops,  digging  it  in;  for  which  purpose  SO  bushels  per  acre  is  a  sufficient 
quantity.  It  is  suitable  for  most  vegetable  crops,  and  after  it  has  been  some 
time  exposed  to  atmospheric  inflnence  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  lime  or 
gypsum,  and  is  valuable  as  a  dreaslng  to  grass  land,  lawns,  iui. 

Pruning  Clematis  (De  Bo»co).—li  the  plants  are  against  a  wall  or  trellis 
merely  cut  them  back  to  firm  ripe  wood,  thinning  out  where  too  crowded. 
If  iu  beds  remove  all  the  spray  and  leave  only  sufficient  firm  wood  for  fur- 
nishing flowering  growths  in  the  ensuing  season.  In  the  case  of  young 
plante  cut  well  back  to  plump  eyes  and  firm  wood  at  the  base  of  the  plants. 

Calaktub  Flowers  Falling  ( W.  M.  A.y—\t  is  due  to  the  plants  being 
kept  too  moist  at  the  roots,  the  atoaosphere  being  also  too  moist  and  the 
temperature  too  low.  Keep  them  drier  and  warmer  and  they  will  expand. 
The  house  also  is  too  moist  and  close  for  Gesneras,  and  not  light  enough. 

Hot  Water  from  Boiler  (<Aa«6«Hfte;-).—Tlie  water  from  the  boiler 
may  be  used  for  mixing  with  the  cold  to  reader  it  of  the  tempeiatnxe  required 
for  watering  with,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  that  obtained  from  a  tank  or  ds- 
tern  in  the  house.  This  is  the  best  time  to  insert  Chiysantbemum  cuttings,, 
and  the  best  way  to  treat  them  is  given  in  "  Work  for  «he  Week,"  which  see. 
Water  from  a  new  cement  cistern  is  not  injurious  to  plante. 

Mulching  Nbwlt  Planted  Roses  with  Cow  Manure  (Afiia<n«r,  Co. 
2>iiHtem).— The  manure,  which  we  presume  containsa  large  portion  of  straw- 
instead  of  beLug  too  cold  is  the  best  of  all  manures  for  Roses,  especially  where 
the  soil  is  light ;  but  if  there  is  very  little  straw  in  the  manure  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  ^»ply  it  more  than  an  inob  or  two  in  thickness  as  a  mulch^ 
which  would  to  some  extent  exclude  frost.  The  salto  would  be  washed 
down  by  the  rains  and  enrich  the  soil,  and  would  greatly  invigorate  the  plante. 

FBBPARQia  Stiff  Soil  for  Roess  (An  jHqutrer).~-lt  you  have  added 
manure  libenUly  to  the  ground  iu  the  process  of  trenching  nothing  further 
will  be  required ;  if  not,  a  good  dressing  should  be  given  and  well  mixed  with 
the  soil,  and  if  you  could  at  the  same  time  add  some  fresh  turfy  loam  it 
would  be  an  advantage.  The  burning  of  *'gault"  (clay  marl)  will  have 
improved  the  soil  by  making  it  more  open  and  pervious  to  air  and  moisture. 
The  surface  soil  may  be  kept  from  cracking  in  siunmer  by  mulching  with 
short  manure. 

Propagating  Variegated  Ivies  (A.  ff.).—The  best  mode  of  increase  is 
by  grafting  on  stocks  of  one  of  the  free^growing  green-leaved  varieties,  of 
which  cuttings  can  be  struck  in  an  open  border.  The  cuttings  may  be  in- 
serted in  early  autumn,  and  when  rooted  bo  potted,  and  if  placed  in  a  close 
warm  frame  in  early  spring  and  grafted  with  tho  choicer  varieties  good 
plants  of  the  latter  are  much  sooner  obtained  than  by  striking  them  from 
cuttings.  A  good  time  for  layering  shrubs  is  late  September.  SomeConifSrs 
are  increased  by  layers,  but  the  usual  pUn  is  to  raise  them  from  cuttings 
inserted  in  sand  and  placed  In  close  pito,  and  by  seeds. 

Dissolving  Bones  (ir. /•./•.).— The  quickest  mode  \»ith  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  by  the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  bones  should  be  broken  as- 
small  as  possible,  put  into  a  tub,  and  be  frequently  stirred  in  a  mixture  of 
sulpfaurio  add  and  water.  The  proportions  are  12  oss.  add,  IS  om.  water,, 
and  16  OSS.  bones.  Another,  but  a  slower  mode,  is  as  follows  :— Take  a  large 
watertight  hogshead,  and  cover  the  bottom  with  about  6  Inches  deep  ot  dry 
soil ;  on  this  put  a  layer  of  bones  of  the  same  depth,  and  cover  them  entirely 
with  wood  ashes  ;  on  these  another  layer  of  bones,  then  ashes,  and  so  on  till 
the  hogshead  is  fuU.  Leave  it  exposed  to  the  rains  all  summer  and  winter 
till  spring ;  then  on  removing  the  contento  of  the  hogshead  the  bones  will 
crumble  to  powder  under  a  slight  pressure,  and  form  one  of  the  most  valuable 
manures  r«ady  for  immediate  use.  For  fruit  trees  requiring  aid  the  manure 
would  be  very  beneficial. 

Auricula  Apuis  (Tf.).— This  pest  is  most  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  we 
should  adopt  strong  measures  promptly.  We  do  not  think  it  would  seriously 
injure  the  plante  to  wash  their  roote  with  paraffin  water  at  a  strength  of  a 
fluid  ounce  of  paraffin  to  a  gallon  of  water,  tho  oil  to  be  mixed  with  the 
water  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  We  grow  Auriculas,  but  fortunately  they 
are  clean  :  yet  by  way  of  experiment  we  have  watered  some  of  the  phmte 
with  paraffin  water  of  the  strength  quoted,  and  no  injury  whatever  baa 
resulted  to  thera.  We  regret  the  pest  has  been  sent  to  you,  but  with  the 
aid  of  Gishurst  and  paraffin  and  the  perfceverauce  with  which  you  intend 
applying  these  and  other  insecticides  that  may  suggest  themselves,  we  tnist 
the  aphis  and  not  you  "  will  have  to  retire  defeated."  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hare  the  resulte  of  the  contest. 

Heating  Greenhouse  from  Kitchen  Boiler  (Zemon).— Two  rows  of 
S-inch  pipes  round  the  house  would  afford  suffident  heat  for  maintaining  a 
stove  temperature.  The  boUcr  must  be  below  the  pipes,  the  flow  being  in- 
serted at  the  top  and  the  return  pipe  at  the  bottom.    The  propagating  pit 
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may  be  fonned  over  the  pipes  in  any  part  of  the  house  most  convenient.  If 
it  iB  not  convenient  to  take  the  pipes  across  the  doorway  two  rows  of  4-incb 
pipes,  a  flow  and  return,  along  one  end  and  the  front  of  the  house  under  the 
stages  would  suffice.  In  that  case  we  should  hare  the  propagating  pit  as 
near  the  boiler  as  possible.  The  flow  pipe  should  have  a  gradual  rise  from 
the  boiler  to  the  most  distant  point,  where  an  air  pipe  should  be  fixed,  the 
return  pipe  having  a  g^radual  descent  to  the  boiler.  You  might  consult  an 
intelligent  ironmonger  or  gardener  with  advantage  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 
If  you  aend  S^.  in  stamps  to  the  publisher  and  ask  him  to  send  No.  769  of 
the  Journal,  you  will  find  an  illustrated  account  of  a  vinery  heated  snooeea- 
fully  from  a  boiler  in  the  kitchen  the  perusal  of  which  .might  be  of  some 
service  to  you. 

T  Heatiko  Houses  (/JToro/fo).— Hot-water  piping  will  be  necessary  for 
heating  the  houses  efficiently.  We  do  not  approve  of  the  plan  you  suggest, 
as  we  have  seen  a  similar  system  tried,  and  it  proved  a  complete  failure. 
Heated  air  always  ascends,  and  by  the  mode  referred  to  the  house  would  be 
much  too  hot  at  the  back  and  too  cold  in  front.  Either  a  saddle  or  tubular 
teller  will  heat  the  houses  satisfactorily.  When  boilers  are  set  in  brickwork 
there  is  a  conservation  of  heat,  but  we  know  of  portable  boilers  which  give 
great  satisfaction  to  thcee  who  employ  them.  Select  the  boiler  which 
appears  beet  adapted  to  the  position.  The  system  of  glaidng  you  mention 
-vrill  answer  for  the  hothouse. 

Failubb  of  Asparagus  (A  Lady).— The  low  temperature  and  excessive 
"wet  of  last  summer  is  the  cause  of  the  newly-planted  Aspwragus  decaying. 
Healthy  plants  planted  in  the  same  soil  wlU  doubtlessly  succeed  if  next 
^ummei^rove  favourable. 

Christmas  Rose  (/<i/m).— The  Christmas  Rose  is  Helleboms  niger.  It  is 
A  native  of  Austria*  introduced  to  this  country  some  three  hundred  years 
ago.  Spring  is  the  proper  time  for  transplanting  them,  but  it  may  be  done 
now  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  extra  care.  The  Lobelia  plants  taken  from 
the  beds  and  potted  will  come  into  flower  in  your  greenhouse  in  spring. 

Obapb  VDrBS  Unfruitful  (A  Cunttant  Sut>$eriber). —The  garden  soil, 
turf,  and  wood  ashes  with  which  yon  have  replaced  the  old  soil  of  your  Vine 
<border  is  good.  Thorou)?hIy  mix  the  top-dressing  of  decayed  stable  manure 
with  it  immediately.  When  new  roots  have  become  abundant  in  the  new 
border  then  you  may  apply  the  top-dressings  of  manure  with  advantage. 
The  canes  or  rods  should  be  at  least  S  feet  apart ;  if  they  are  closer  together 
remove  some  of  them.  New  canes  should  also  be  trained  up  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  a  year.  This  is  done  by  cutting  off  the  old  canes  dose 
to  the  bottom  spur,  and  with  your  rich  new  border  new  canes  laden  with  a 
full  crop  should  be  had  in  two  years.  Take  especial  care  to  crop  lightly  for 
-a  season  or  two,  in  order  to  afford  your  exhausted  Vines  the  full  advantage  of 
rest  and  fresh  soil.  When  early  forcing  is  practised  a  flue  only  15  inches 
<rom  the  stems  would  prove  injurious  to  them.  Twist  baybands  closely 
4ironnd  the  stems  and  they  will  sustain  no  hann.  We  have  twice  seen  Vines 
killed  through  neglecting  this  simple  precaution. 

CHRYSAKTHEXUifS  SPORTING  (C.  C.).— Chrysanthemums  occasionally 
produce  sports,  or  two  colours  on  the  same  plant,  and  especially  the  Cedo 
Nnlli  varieties,  but  such  an  occurrence  ai  you  quote  is  not  very  common. 

POMEGRANATE  NOT  FLOWERING  (C.  /.  /».).— The  specimen  should  be 
induced  to  make  short-jointed  wood  in  a  very  light  greenhouse,  and  in 
summer  place  the  plant  in  a  hot  sunny  position  out  of  doors,  shading  the 
pot,  so  that  the  growth  becomes  matured,  and  it  must  not  be  pruned  in  the 
winter.    Old  plants  usually  flower  more  freely  than  young  ones. 

The  Celine  Stock  for  Roses  (Iffnoramus).— The  Celine  stock  is  a 
Tery  robust,  strong-growing.  Hybrid  Bourbon  stunmer  Rose  of  a  pretty  pink 
colour.  In  no  way  related  to  the  sub-evergreen  Tea  Noisette  C6Iine  Forestier. 
The  Celine  was  first  introduced  as  a  stock  by  Mr.  Curtis,  now  of  Torquay, 
some  forty  years  since,  and  is  much  used  now  as  a  rootstock  on  which  to 
work  the  strong-growing  Teas  and  Noisettes  not  congenial  to  the  ManettL 

HOT-WATER  Apparatus  (ii  Young  Beginner).— '^e  have  had  no  experi- 
<ence  of  the  apparatus  you  mention. 

Abortitb  Acorns  (TF.  H.  »K.).— The  objects  you  sent  are  the  "cups" 
«f  abortive  acorns  of  the  Turkey  Oak. 

Names  op  Fruits  {E.  Bonner),— \,  Marie  Louise ;  3,  Marshal  de  Cour ; 

3,  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc ;  4,  Doyenne  du  Comice.  (0/d  SubKnber).—!^ 
Beurr6  Diel ;  S,  not  known ;  3,  Swan's  Egg ;  4,  Norfolk  Beefing.  {S.  M.  ^  A.). 
—1,  London  Pippin ;  3.  Golden  Russet.    {E.  H.  ^.)*— 1  a&d  4,  Trumplngton  ; 

4,  Carlisle  Codlin  ;  7,  Hollandbury ;  9,  Nelson  Codlin  ;  11,  Cellini ;  18.  White 
Doyenne.  (/.  /Virrotr).— 1,  Ducheese  d'Angoul^me  ;  S,  Beurrd  Diel ;  S,  Vicar 
■ot  Winkfleld.  (£.  ^.).— Probably  a  smaU  specimen  of  Vicar  of  Winkfleld. 
(8ubKriber).—l,  Kentish  Codlin  ;  S,  Golden  Noble;  S,  Braddlck's  NonpareU. 
The  others  not  known. 

NAMES  OF  Plants  (A.  R.  /*.).— The  plant  with  narrow  leaves  is  Panicum 
Tvriegatum,  the  other  is  Selaginella  Martensii  variegata.  (C.  /.  P.).—l  is 
Begonia  Froebeli,  the  other  is  probably  Metroeideroe  augustlfolius,  a  native 
•of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  requires  a  greenhouse  temporatun^  and  a 
soil  composed  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand. 


THE    HOME    FARM: 

POULTRY,   PIGEON,  AND  BEE   CHRONICLE. 


THE  FATTENING  OF  CATTLE  OF  FULL  AGE. 

On  the  14th  and  21  at  of  August  last  we  gave  the  subject  of 
rammer  grazing  of  cattle  full  consideration  in  these  columns.  It 
is  now  oar  intention  to  describe  the  best  method  of  feeding  and 
fattening  cattle  of  full  age — that  is  to  say,  of  four  years  and 
"Upwards.  Although  the  practice  of  feeding  cattle  fat  for  the 
butcher  at  from  two  to  three  years  old  is  now  much  in  fashion, 
jet  there  is  still  a  desire  to  follow  the  old  practice  of  fatten- 
ine  bullocks  of  full  age.  This  is  particularly  the  case  upon  the 
home  farms  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  take 


great  interest  and  pleasure  in  breeding  the  choicest  animais  of 
the  sort  best  adapted  for  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  district  in 
which  their  estates  may  be  located — ^not  only  for  profit,  hnt 
some  are  desirous  of  fattening  cattle  for  exhibition  at  the  metro- 
politan and  Birmingham  Christmas  shows,  as  well  as  at  the 
various  local  meetings  in  difEerent  parts  of  the  kingdom  at  Other 
times  of  the  year.  Now,  many  young  men  are  continually  coining 
forward  as  home  farm  managers,  and  are  wishing  to  emulate  others 
in  their  calling ;  we  therefore  propose  to  lay  before  them  for  their 
benefit  the  best  practice  and  methods  of  feeding  cattle— not  only 
in  the  past,  but  referring  to  all  the  latest  improvements  in  the 
art  of  fattening  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  selecting  our  breed  of  cattle  for  profitable  feeding  there  ti 
no  better  plan  than  to  select  the  best-shaped  animals  of  the 
blood  peculiar  to  the  county  or  district  in  which  the  home  &nn 
is  situated,  at  the  same  time  taking  into  consideration  the  re- 
quirements of  trade  and  the  markets  where  the  cattle  will  he 
most  likely  sold.     When  the  object  is  to  feed  animals  for  prize 
competition  regard  must  be  had  to  the  class  or  breed  of  stock  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  compete,  and  this  applies  to  the  con- 
ditions of  most  of  the  large  exhibitions,  but  not  to  the  local 
shows  wherein  various  breeds  compete  together.     In  the  latter 
case  it  is  important  to  select  stock  of  the  highest  quality  of 
moderate  size,  such  as  the  Devons  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
the  Aberdeens  in  the  north  or  in  Scotland,  for  these  breeds  when 
exhibited  in  competition  with  the  larger  animals,  like  the  Short- 
horns or  Herefords,  will  usually  stand  before  them  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  judges,  supposing  they  are  of  equal  quality  in 
flesh  and  fatness.     In  selecting  stock  for  profitable  feeding  on 
the  home  farm  the  animals  should  be  well  bred  and  in  good  con- 
dition, and  it  is  also  a  good  plan  in  pnrchasing  ten  or  more 
bullocks  from  a  drove  in  the  fair  or  market  to  select  the  beet 
animals,  for  the  best  bullocks  will  generally  become  fat  the 
quickest.    After  selecting  them  as  carefully  as  we  may,  some  of 
the  animals  will  not  make  such  good  progress  as  could  he  de- 
sired, and  may  be  probably  not  exactly  healthy  in  some  respecte. 
These,  as  soon  as  noticed,  should  be  rejected  and  sold  for  what 
they  will  fetch,  as  it  does  not  answer  to  continue  feeding  animals 
at  full  head  if  they  do  not  credit  their  keep.    The  best  way  ire 
have  found  to  obtain  profitable  feeding  stock  is  to  select  them 
in  the  month  of  October,  when  the  markets  are  often  over-snp- 
plied  with  animals   just  beneath  the  quality  required  by  the 
butchers.     Under  such  circumstances  they  are  sure  to  be  pur- 
chased at  a  moderate  price,  and  being  forwaird  in  condition  will 
pay  for  fattening  much  better  than  commencing  with  animak 
in  poor  condition.     Worked  oxen  generally  pay  well,  particu- 
larly if  they  are  of  the  Devon  or  Sussex  breed,  these  being  the 
principal  stock  which  are  now  used  for  working  on  the  land ;  if, 
however,  they  happen  ^  be  in  rather  low  condition  they  most 
be  fed  very  moderately  at  first  with  the  superior  food,  such  at 
oilcake  and  meal,  and  be  gradually  advanced  by  a  steady  in- 
crease of  the  allowance  of  food  as  time  goes  on,  and  when  half 
fat  they  may  then  be  fed  with  the  full  allowance,  which  we  will 
presently  describe,  until  they  are  sold. 

Having  selected  the  cattle  for  feeding,  whether  for  the  ordinaiy 
markets  or  for  competition  at  exhibitions,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im* 
portanoe  that  the  accommodation  for  the  bullocks  should  be  of 
the  best  character,  but  unfortunately  in  too  many  instances  this 
consists  of  only  yards  and  sheds  or  stalls  ,*  but  neither  of  these  are 
equal  in  advantage  to  boxes  where  the  animals  can  be  always 
comfortable  with  plenty  of  room  to  move  about  and  lie  at  ease  in 
any  position  when  taking  their  rest.  The  question  of  manoie 
also  requires  consideration,  as  it  is  an  important  factor  in 
considering  the  advantages  of  cattle  feeding,  because  in  some 
counties  the  feeders  are  satisfied  if  they  do  not  lose  by  feeding 
the  stock,  and  can  only  obtain  a  quantity  of  valuable  dung.  We, 
however,  say  to  the  home  farmer,  Yoi  must  not,  and  you  ought  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  result,  seeing  that  the  practices  and 
experiments  which  are  numerous  exhibit  a  good  profit  upon  feed* 
ing,  as  well  as  leaving  a  valuable  heap  of  dung  in  addition.  In  o^ 
^  practice  we  have  for  the  past  twenty^five  years  used  all  our  old 
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com  barns  for  feeding  cattle  in,  the  accommodation  being  boxes 
about  10  feet  or  12  feet  square,  with  the  dung  accumulating  under 
the  animals,  and  the  fittings  of  the  boxes  being  only  divided  by 
larch  fir  poles  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  removable.  In  some  cases  we 
fitUl  fill  the  bams  with  corn  at  harvest  time,  and  thrash  the  crop 
soon  after,  and  in  time  to  put  in  the  cattle  for  winter  and  spring 
fattening. 

"We  \^ill  first  consider  the  method  of  feeding  for  profit  on  the 
home  farm,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  well  to  select  some  of  the 
larger  breeds  like  the  Shorthorns  and  Herefords,  or  their  crosses, 
for  the  crosses  often  prove  more  growthy  and  make  heavier  weights 
for  age  than  the  pure-bred  stock.    On  first  commencing  to  feed 
the  animals  in  the  boxes  with  roots  and  artificial  food,  it  is  impor- 
tant not  to  give  more  food,  especially  of  cake  or  meal,  than  the 
animal  can  assimilate  and  convert  into  profitable  beef.    At  this 
time  it  is  b^t  to  feed  the  bullocks  three  times  a  day  with  roots, 
cake,  and  meal,  the  first  bait  at  7  a.m.,  next  at  midday,  and  last 
at  5  P.M.,  and  the  quantity  of  Swedes  not  to  exceed  7u  tbs.,  or  of 
mangold  60  tbs.  per  day,  mixed  with  4  tbs.  of  oilcake  and  2  tbs.  of 
meal,  the  roots  being  cut  with  a  Gardener's  cutter,  the  meal  strewed 
over  and  mixed  in  the  skep  before  placing  in  the  cattle  trough,  at 
the  same  time  having  always  access  to  rock  salt.    We  prefer  that 
the  cattle  should  receive  their  fodder  of  sweet  .wheat  or  oat  straw 
in  the  rack  ad  libitum,  the  residue  to  be  used  as  litter  for  the  boxes. 
In  the  event,  however,  of  straw  being  a  scarce  article  on  the  home 
farm,  as  it  often  is  where  pasture  land  prevails,  the  straw  may  be 
cot  into  chaff,  the  roots  pul])ed,  the  meal  and  all  being  mixed 
together  as  pudding.    Our  object  in  using  straw  in  preference  to 
haj  is  because  it  is  cheaper,  and  supplies  enough  nutriment  in 
conjunction  with  the  liberal  allowance  of  the  superior  food,  and 
OOP  experience  justifies  this  practice.    The  analysis  of  straw  by 
Dr.  Yoelcker  also  shows  that  straw  is  when  cut  early  almost  as 
nntritious  as  ordinary  pasture  hay.    As  a  matter  of  economy  there 
can  be  no  question  about  it,  for  a  bullock  properly  fed  as  above 
stated  will  give  a  weekly  improved  value  of  lOs.  on  the  average. 
In  case  hay  is  used  instead  of  straw  it  will  make  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  improved  value,  in  consequence  of  hay  being 
dearer  than  straw,  and  leave  only  a  diminished  result  of  a  week's 
feeding,  besides  which  the  animals  will  digest  their  food  better 
and  will  not  be  subject  to  the  drawback  of  ill  health,  which  is  sure 
to  delay  the  progress  of  fattening.    When  the  animals  are  within 
-six  weeks  or  two  months  of  the  time  when  they  are  intended  to 
be  sold  we  find  it  "better  to  feed  with  nearly  the  same  total  quantity 
of  food  as  above  stated,  but  only  twice  a  dav  instead  of  three 
times,  because  it  gives  them  more  time  to  take  tneir  rest  and  sleep, 
which  when  they  are  nearly  ready  for  sale  very  much  facilitates 
the  finishing  process  of  fattening. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  question  of  feeding  cattle  for  exhibi- 
tion. Where  cattle  are  purchased  for  the  purpose  it  is  well  to 
aelect  animals  as  nearly  ready  for  the  butcher  as  possible,  and 
particularly  to  select  those  which  have  laid  their  flesh  on  evenly, 
nave  a  firmness  of  fiesh  with  a  soft  mellow  touch  of  the  skin,  and 
then  to  feed  them  carefully  for  ten  or  twelve  months  afterwards, 
and  to  use  a  little  of  Bewick's  flavouring  spice  to  assist  digestion, 
and  as  the  time  goes  on  to  reduce  the  food  a  little  as  regards  roots 
or  green  fodder,  continuing  the  artificial  food'  with  regularity. 
Even  after  proper  feeding  and  careful  housing  it  is  time  only  that 
will  contribute  to  success  on  the  day  of  exhibition.  There  is  yet 
another  plan  which  in  some  respects  is  better  than  that  which  we 
have  stated — viz.,  to  breed  the  stock  on  the  home  farm,  and  let  the 
calf  be  fat,  then  a  fat  yearling,  and  fatter  still  at  two  years  old. 
This  plan  will  give  you  the  best  and  heaviest  animal  that  can  be 
produced  at  any  given  age,  the  only  difference  being,  that  we 
never  can  tell  whether  the  animal  will  lay  on  the  meat  evenly 
nntil  after  it  is  two  years  old,  whereas  in  purchasing  for  fattening 
the  bullock  shows  its  character  and  capabilities  by  its  handling 
and  outline. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  Labour. — There  is  a  considerable  acreage  yet  to  be  sown 
with  wheat  whenever  the  weather  proves  open  and  favourable, 
and  even  upon  the  driest  soils  the  seed  time  has  been  very  much 
delayed.  At  the  usual  period  of  wheat-sowing  the  fodder  crops 
such  as  trifolium,  vetches,  rye,  Ac,  had  not  been  done  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  harvest  j  therefore  the  delay  has  been  so  great 
that,  except  under  the  continual  action  of  ploughing,  Ac,  by 
steam,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  get  the  wheat  drilled  at 
the  usual  period.  There  is  not  only  the  portion  of  wheat  to  be 
sown  after  roots  fed  off  or  stored  away,  but  also  a  portion  of  the 
fallow  break,  as  well  as  some  of  the  clover  ley  land  still  to  be 
sown.  The  snow  and  frost  latelv  has  still  further  interfered  with 
the  work  of  the  home  farm.  There  are,  however,  so  many  kinds 
of  work  in  arrear  that  at  every  interval  when  wheat-sowing  can- 
not proceed  other  work  must  be  pushed  forward  before  winter  sets 
in.  Fallow-plough  where  the  land  is  tolerably  free  from  couch, 
but  where  it  prevails  to  a  great  extent  it  is  better  to  rafter-plough 
the  land,  and  in  the  first  open  weather  in  the  spring  to  ran  the 
rafters  back,  or  what  is  called  backstetch  the  land.  By  this  plan 
the  conch,  instead  of  being  buried  deep  by  fallow  ploughing,  is 
kept  near  the  surface  and  the  more  easily  dealt  with  when  the 


I  first  dry  weather  occurs  in  the  spring.  There  is,  however,  always 
work  for  the  odd  horse  or  horses  at  this  period  of  the  year ;  for 
not  only  is  it  requisite  to  employ  them  upon  certain  work  neces- 
sary for  keeping  the  farm  premises  in  order,  but  the  roadside 
earth,  ditch  cleanings,  Ac,  should  be  carted  to  heaps  in  readi- 
ness for  use  at  a  future  time.  After  it  becomes  mellow  and 
decayed  in  heap  it  serves  for  various  purposes,  such  as  the  bottom- 
ing of  cattle  boxes,  pigsties,  and  w^here  there  is  a  farmyard  it 
should  be  laid  for  the  dung  to  be  made  upon  it.  In  the  same 
manner  cattle  sheds  and  yards  should  have  earth  placed  at  bottom 
to  absorb  the  liquid  manure  and  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  compost, 
for  the  earth  does  not  rob  the  dung  but  takes  up  and  utilises  that 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost.  Some  faimers  object  to  using 
earth  in  this  way,  saying  that  it  distributes  the  seeds  of  weeds ; 
but  this  argument  will  not  hold  good  if  the  compost  is  applied  to 
pasture  or  park  land,  as  the  seeds  of  weeds  will  not  grow  there 
like  they  do  upon  the  arable  land.  Strictly  speaking  we  have 
never  found  that  earth  used  in  this  way  does  distribute  weeds, 
because  in  the  act  of  usage  and  the  heating  of  the  dung  in  heap 
their  power  of  vegetating  has  been  destroyed. 

Hand  Labour. — During  the  late  snow  and  frost  this  has  been 
restricted  to  indoor  work,  such  as  winnowing  corn,. Ac,  preparing 
roots  for  the  cutter  for  the  shepherd  and  cattle  man.  In  all  cases 
where  any  considerable  number  of  cattle  are  kept  a  small  engine  of 
four-horse  power  will  be  found  useful  for  cutting  the  roots,  crush- 
ing or  grinaing  com,  and  cutting  chaff  either  of  hay  or  straw.  Where 
a  lesser  number  of  animals  have  to  be  fed  upon  the  home  farm 
horse  gear  will  be  found  a  good  substitute  on  a  small  scale.  Either 
one  or  the  other  is  almost  imperative,  particularly  as  in  many 
districts  v/omen  or  boys  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  light  labour 
upon  which  we  used  to  employ  them.  The  crop  of  vrheat  is  so 
bad  in  many  instances  that  it  will  scarcely  pay  for  threshing, 
winnowing,  Ac;  in  this  case  the  crop  as  harvested  may  be  cut  into 
chaff  and  used  for  feeding  cattle,  Ac,  in  conjunction  with  roots, 
and  thus  save  some  expenditure  in  cake.  In  various  instances  we 
find  the  corn  not  only  so  thin  and  light  after  threshing  but  also 
in  such  bad  condition  that  it  cannot  be  ground  into  meal,  but 
it  is  equally  available  when  crushed  by  Taylor's  and  other  crush- 
ing machines  for  feeding  in  conjunction  with  cake  and  roots 
pulped.  The  barley,  too,  in  various  cases  is  but  little  l;>etter  than 
the  wheat  for  mealing  purposes,  and  when  threshed  and  screened 
and  looking  like  a  fair  malting  sample,  is  often  rejected  by  the 
maltster,  as  we  find  that  from  25  to  45  per  cent,  will  not  vegetate 
in  the  malting  process.  In  consequence  maltsters  are  buying  barley 
from  France  and  other  continental  States,  which  they  say 
answers  their  purpose  much  better  than  the  English  growth. 
The  short  crop  of  roots  this  year,  especially  of  mangolos,  will 
necessitate  severe  economy,  which  may  prove  a  useful  lesson  to 
the  home  farmer,  because  too  many  roots  are  often  given  to  preg- 
nant ewes,  or  even  dairy  cows.  Every  endeavour  must  now  be 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  eking  out  a  seriously  deficient  crop 
of  roots,  and  the  use  of  our  inferior  corn  ought  certainly  to  be 
made  an  important  factor  in  the  process  of  feeding  all  the  stock 
of  the  farm  which  usually  consume  a  portion  of  the  cereal  or  pulse 
crops.  The  lambing  folds  for  the  Dorset  down  ewes  should  now 
be  made,  and  a  spot  upon  rather  sloping  ground  should  be  selected 
for  it  in  a  sheltered  position  facing  south  or  south-west. 


POULTRY  IN  FROST  AND  SNOW. 

Winter  is  again  upon  us.  It  is  but  little  more  than  six  months 
since  we  were  writing  about  the  management  of  chickens  in  frost 
and  snow,  and  again  we  have  a  cold  and  white  world.  We  will 
g^ve  »  few  hints  how  to  keep  the  adult  birds  comfortable  at  this 
season.  Fowls  do  not  dislike  dry  frost ;  indeed,  when  the  air  is 
clear  they  seem  to  enjoy  it.  We  have  often  observed  that  birds 
of  the  year  which  have  caught  cold  and  seemed  to  stand  still  at 
the  damp  fall  of  the  leaf,  as  soon  as  frost  sets  in  become  bright 
and  hard  in  feather,  grow  again,  and  shake  off  their  maladies. 
Some  of  our  own  cockerels  which  roost  in  trees  seem  particularly 
lively,  and  crow  at  intervals  through  moonlit  nights.  Frost,  fog, 
and  snow  are  however  most  detrimental  to  all  poultry.  The 
chief  points  for  a  poultry  keeper  now  to  look  to  are  good  shelter 
and  good  food. 

Under  the  heading  of  shelter  various  points  require  consideration. 
To  begin,  birds  must  not  be  in  draughts  at  roost.  We  are  great  ad- 
vocates of  ventilation — indeed,  we  often  let  birds  of  our  own  roost 
in  trees  all  the  winter,  or  in  sheds  entirely  open  on  one  side,  but 
then  they  are  out  of  cold  currents  of  air  whistling  through  cracks. 
Perches  should  be  low,  and  the  ventilation  arranged  well  above 
the  heads  of  the  birds.  Then  in  their  yards  they  much  enjoy  a 
sunny  corner.  A  very  little  paling,  or  even  a  high  turf  bank,  will 
give  them  a  place  where  they  can  enjoy  hours  of  sunshine  at  a 
time  of  year  when  in  an  exposed  wind-swept  run  thev  would  only 
be  moping  with  ruffled  plumes.  A  low  perch,  too,  of  fir  wood,  sucn 
as  they  can  grasp,  is  a  great  loxury  in  a  yard  ;  it  enables  the  birds 
to  escape  from  the  chill  of  frost-bound  ground.  We  have  often 
observed  poultry  taking  refuge  on  low  boughs  of  laurels  in  winter 
time,  and  where  natural  perches  are  absent  substitutes  can  easily 
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be  supplied  thus  : — As  soon  as  snow  has  fallen  a  waj  should  be 
■wept  Trom  the  house  to  the  most  sheltered  comer  of  the  run,  and 
here  the  birds  should  be  fed.  Snow  brin^  on  violent  djsenterj  if 
eaten,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  throw  the  food  among  it, 
and  to  supplj  plenty  of  water.  Iron  troughs  are  the  best  drink- 
ing vessels  in  winter,  being  less  liable  to  crack,  but  whatever 
vessels  are  used  thej  should  all  be  emptied  at  sunset  and  refilled 
in  the  morning. 

Food  must  be  liberal  and  nourishing.  When  the  ground  is  hard 
the  usual  animal  food  of  poultry  is  not  procurable,  thej  must 
therefore  have  some  substitute  for  it.  A  little  minced  liver  daily 
does  them  much  good,  and,  averse  though  we  usually  are  to  stimu- 
lating foods,  we  now  mix  some  Spratt's  food  in  the  first  meal.  It 
is  not  a  bad  plan  to  pour  some  boiling  water  overnight  on  a  pan 
of  this  food,  leaving  it  in  soak  all  night,  and  then  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  to  mix  in  barlev  meal  with  it  till  it  is  of  the 
proper  consistency  to  make  crumbly  balls,  such  as  wc  have  often 
described.  The  last  evening  feed  should  be  of  wheat  or  maize ; 
gram  long  continues  to  give  warmth  to  the  system. — C. 

BIRMINGHAM   POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  thirty-first  Birmingham  Show  opened  on  Monday  last. 
The  judging  took  place  on  Saturday,  to  which  life  members  are 
admitted,  and  others  who  are  willing  to  pav  lOs.  The  attendance 
on  that  day  is  naturally  scanty,  but  all  the  more  opportunity  is 
given  to  fanciers  to  enjoy  the  Exhibition  quietly,  and  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  its  special  features.  The  Show  of  1879  will  be 
memorable  for  some  great  improvements  in  airangement.  The 
poultry  annex  has  been  quite  transformed  ;  much  glass  has  been 
introduced  into  the  formerly  dark  roof,  and  in  lieu  of  the  wooden 
tiers  of  pens  which  so  obscured  thft  light  the  ordinair  light  wire 
pens  are  used  throughout.  As  we  have  never  shrunk  from  plainly 
expressing  our  opinion  of  the  ill  arrangement  of  some  details  of 
this  Show,  specially  the  lig:hting  and  ventilation,  we  are  glad  to 
hail  this  large  instalment  of  improvement. 

Brahmas  as  of  late  years  at  Birmingham  usurp  the  first  place 
once  held  by  Dorkings.  Darks  come  first  and  number  157  in 
the  four  classes.  These  are  on  the  whole  well  represented,  there 
being  twenty-six  cocks,  forty-seven  cockerels,  twenty-six  hens, and 
fiftv -eight  pullets.  A  comparison  of  the  awards  here  and  at  the 
Palace  will  illustrate  the  glorious  uncertainty  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  sound  judgment  as  far  as  this  breed  is  concerned.  We 
have  noted  below  in  many  instances  how  the  birds  here  shown 
stood  at  the  Palace,  but  a  few  general  examples  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  The  cup  cock  at  the  Palace  had  here  to  pat  up  with 
very  highly  commended,  three  birds  which  he  had  beaten  ten  days 
ago  being  put  over  his  head.  The  cup  cockerel  at  the  Palace  is 
here  quite  unnoticed  ;  the  second  Palace  hen  is  also  entirely  passed 
by,  while  the  second  and  fourth  Palace  pullets  have  only  highly 
commended  and  commended  opposite  tneir  respective  numbers. 
The  £10  cup  is  here  awarded  to  a  cockerel  that  in  the  opinion  of 
most  fanciers  should  not  have  been  noticed.  There  are  many 
better  birds  in  hln  own  class,  while  the  winners  in  the  three  other 
classes  are  also  superior  to  him.  It  will  probably  be  his  turn  to 
be  unnoticed  next  week  at  Hull,  unless  indeed  the  award  be 
"endorsed"  there  by  the  Judge.  We  would  suggest  that  at  the 
great  shows  next  year  some  practical  fancier  be  invited  to  make 
the  awards  in  Dark  Brahmas.  This  plan  has  worked  well  in  other 
varieties,  why  not  let  Brahma  men  have  a  chance?  Cocks. — 
Cup  (Joyce)  a  good  all-rouud  bird  in  fine  condition.  His  faults 
are  that  he  U  hocked,  has  a  few  white  splashes  at  side  of  breast, 
and  has  a  comb  which,  though  small,  points  upwards  at  the  back. 
He  was  closely  pressed  by  third  (Ansdell),  a  massive  bird  with  fine 
head  and  ample  leg  feather,  but  not  quite  deep  enough  in  marking 
and  somewhat  out  of  condition.  This  latter  point  probably  turned 
the  scale  against  him.  Second  (Kendrick)  though  good  in  general 
shape  and  colour,  has  a  round  back  and  a  comb  that  should  in  our 
judgment  have  excluded  him  from  the  prize  list ;  he  was  unnoticed 
at  the  Palace.  Fourth  (J.  Wood),  the  cup  Palace  cockerel  of  1878, 
small  and  so  yellow  in  back  that  the  award  is  to  us  unintelligible, 
after  first  and  third  we  liked  22  (Lingwood),  the  winner  at  the 
Palace ;  he  is  here  in  better  condition  generally,  but  seems  to  have 
lost  leg  feather  a  little.  11  (Corayns)  highly  commended,  good  in 
shape  and  colour  but  heavily  hocked;  U  (Norris)  small  but  of 
fine  quality,  and  24  (Newnham  &,  Manby)  very  highly  commended, 
rather  dark  and  not  quite  out  yet,  but  otherwise  a  good  bird,  struck 
us  as  being  the  pick  of  the  rest.  Cockerels.— £10  section  cup 
(Ansdell)  an  awkward-looking  bird  in  bad  condition,  with  both 
wings  out,  ugly  hocks,  legs  too  close  together,  hackle  slightly 
twisted,  and  has  a  tendency  to  brown  on  shoulders  and  back  ;  his 
only  good  points  were  his  fine  head  and  comb  and  his  large  size. 
Second  (Lingwood)  a  nearly  perfect  bird  with  a  somewhat  mossy 
saddle  and  perhaps  too  short  in  back  ;  he  should  have  won  easily, 
while  we  should  have  placed  same  owner's  third-prize  bird  second. 
This  is,  we  think,  the  second  Palace  cockerel  j  his  comb  seems  to 
be  going  rather  coarse,  and  his  saddle  also  is  mossv,  but  he  is 
otherwise  a  grand  bird.  Fourth  (Hall)  a  narrow  bird  of  no  sub- 
stance ;  fifth  (J.  Wood)  a  hocked  bird  with  white  in  tail  and  mossy 
saddle,  but  of  fine  carriage.    We  should  have  placed  45  (Shuter), 


good  shape  and  colour  and  fine  comb,  third  ;  while  amongst  the 
others  we  noted  30  (Holland),  very  highly  commended,  a  shtpely 
bird  of  the  short-legged  type,  and  60  (Ashworth),  very  highly 
coDimended,  a  large  and  well-formed  cockerel.    In  both  cocks  and 
cockerels  coarse  combs  were  far  too  prevalent,  while  amongst  the 
noticed  cockerels  we  saw  with  surprise  several  with  distinctly  red 
or  brown  shoulders.    Hens.—Cup  (Clarke)  a  medium-sized  hen  of 
good  clear  type  of  pencilliug,  not  quite  moulted  out  yet,  which 
may  account  for  some  little  irregularity  of  marking  at  top  of 
breast  and  on  wing.    Second  (Lingwood)  a  ^andly-nuide  large 
hen,  even  in  colour  and  marking,  but  not  quite  so  clear  as  the 
winner ;  we  should  have  placed  her  first  as  being  of  the  true  type 
to  breed  from  for  both  sexes.    Another  of  similar  pattern  was 
(same  owners),  96  highly  commended,  fourth  at  Palace.    Third 
(J.  Wood)  a  well-marked  bird  of  the  pure  grey  type,  inclining  to 
smallness,  and  just  a  trifle  deficient  at  top  of  breast    Fourth 
(Peake)  beautifully  clear  on  breast,  but  showing  a  very  objection- 
able dark  brown  tmgc  on  the  back  and  wings.    76  (Norris)  second 
Palace,  here  unnoticed,  excellent  in  marking,  though  not  quite 
satisfactory  in  shape.    94  (Ansdell)  worth  a  very  highly  com- 
mended.   This  was  an  extremely  good  class,  many  of  the  merely 
commended    birds    being    of    first-rctc    quality.      Pullets.— Cnp 
f Percival)  the  Palace  winner,  again  in  her  right  place.    She  is  of 
nne  size  and  shape  and  good  pencilling,  a  very  different  bm\  to 
her  yard  mates,  fourth  and  fifth,  which  were  both  of  the  mealv 
type  which  Mr.  Teebay  seems  so  much  to  admire.    The  fourth 
particularly  was  quite  unworthy  of  her  position.  Second  (Wheadon) 
was  the  third  Palace  pullet ;  she  is  of  good  shape  and  well  marked 
in  a  way  now  somewhat  out  of  fashion,  but  sound  none  the  less. 
Third  (Peake)  a  large  awkward-looking^pullet  of  the  black  and 
white  pattern,  failing  at  top  of  breast.    We  thought  100  (Percival), 
105  (ifewnham  db  Manby)  second  at   Dairy  Show,  110  (Fryer 
Bennett)  commended,   fourth  at   Palace,  112  (Kendrick)  highly 
commended,  121   (Comyns)  commended,  128  (Wood)  very  highly 
commended.  128  (Percival)  highly  commended,   and  140  (Fryer 
Bennett)   highly  commended,  second  at  Palace,  all  better  than 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth.    The  pullets  were  a  very  good  class,  hut 
did  not  appear  to  advantage  owing  to  the  variations  in  the  Ught. 
Lights  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  Darks,  but  all  the  classes  arc 
good.    The  cup  cock  (R.  P.  Percival)  is  a  small  and  very  short- 
legged  bird,  almost  dumpy;   his  shape  is  good,  his  foot  feather- 
ing very  fine,  but,  of  course,  accompanied  by  nocks.    We  much 
admired  the  second  cock  (A.  Ogden),  a  large  upstanding  bird;  a 
thorough  Brahma,  with  good  bead,  well-marked  hackle,  and  soft 
full  leg  feathering.    The  third  (G.  B.  C.  Breeze)  cock  is  not  unlike 
the  first  in  shape,  with  darker  hackle  marking,  and  fine  shape  of 
back.    Fourth  (H.  Tomlinson)  a  big  bird,  with  good  leg  *«^- 
ing,  but  deficient  in   cushion  and  rather  yellow.     Mr.  Ward» 
commended  bird  struck  us  as  being  good,  though  out  of  condition. 
The  cup  cockered  (P.  Haines)  is  a  pretty  bird  with  neat  head  wd 
comb,  and  good  ground  colour  and  hackle  marking.     Second  (P. 
Haines)  a  taller  type  of  bird  and  well  grown  ;  he  might  be  whita. 
Third  (Mrs.  J.  T.  Holmes)  apparently  very  young ;  good  all  round. 
Fourth  (S.  Lucas)  good  in  colour  and  marking,  but  far  too  namic 
in  body.    Fifth  (Rev.  G.  S.  Davies)  a  pretty  bird  in  head,  and  fine 
in  foot  feathering.    199  (Williams)  a  good  bird,  which  we  should 
have  put  in  the  list.    In  hens  the  cup  (Mitchell)  goes  to  a  splendid 
bird  all  round  ;    not  very  large,  but  good  in  every  point,  with 
specially  fine  cushion  and  foot  feathering.     Strange  to  say,  we 
hear  she  was  unnoticed  at  the  Palace.     Second  (While)  another 
very  nice  hen ;  good  all  round.     Third  (Onionsj  pure  »^/*r*" 
ness,  with  well-striped   hackle,  not  much  foot  feather.    Fourtn 
(Ive)  as  large  as  any  ;  very  fine  in  fluff.    The  hen  class  was  a 
large  and  generally  good  one  ;  many  nice  birds  in  it  had  to  oe 
content  with  admiration  and  no  cards.    The  cup  pullet  \^^^l 
is  a  lovely  shapely  bird,  more  hocked  than  we  like.    °J^*^ 
(Breeze)  attractive  in  colour,  and  good  in  size ;  she  held  ner 
wings  quite  loose  when  we  saw  her.     We  did  not  much  like  tne 
third   (Tomlinson).     She  is  good  in  back  and  hackle,  but  mucn 
hocked,  and  not  fluffy  enough.    Fourth  (Tedd)  not  a  striking  wni 
in  any  point,  but  fair  aU  round.    Fifth  (While)  promises  toDc  a 
very  fine  hen.    At  present  she  looks  a  little  long  in  back,   iwre 
are  many  other  fine  birds  in  the  class,  among  them  Mr.  Ix.  a. 
Wood's  Palace  cup  bird,  here  unnoticed.     We  seldom  look  mncn       . 
at  Selling  classes,  but  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  great  sue 
of  Mr.  Christopher  Morris's  Light  male  bird  in  this  class,    we  »*        \ 
him  before  the  Judge  went  round,  and  subsequently  obserrwi 
that  he  had  obtained  first  prize.    Mr.  Horsf all's  second  Light  Dira, 
too,  in  the  same  cla.<i8  is  a  handsome  cock 


SpdnUh. — Cocks 


class  of 


:  Cup  (E.  Jones)  an  easy  win  in  a  V^f^^^-^^ 
four.     His  face  and  carlobe  are  long,  broad,  and  of  good  Q°*JJ  •/ 
Second  (Bull)  rather  full  and  rough,  round  eyes,  and  "o^^^*^J.f? 
his  moult  yet.     Cockerels.— First   (J.  Walker)  a  fine  ^'"^^jj 
good  long  earlobe,  perhaps  a  little  rough  in  quality.     J^P; 
(Alsopp)   shows  red  over  eyes,  and  for  that  reason  shouW  na 
given  place  to   1221    (Walker).      The  class  had  only  thirw^ 
entries,  and,  except  the  birds  noted,  was   of  no   great  m 
Hens.— First   (J.  Woods)   a  fairly  good  bird,  as  also  was  seconu 
(Winfiold  A  Davies),  but  there  were  only  five  entries  ^^^^Ir^l 
and  two  were  absentees.    Pullets  (five  entries).— Cup  (J-  wooo*/ 
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looked  wafihed'Ont  in  face,  pale  in  comb,  and  rustj  in  plumage  ; 
BhoaM,  we  think,  have  given  way  to  second  (Walker),  which  was 
a  fine-sized  bird  in  the  pink  of  condition,  with  a  beautiful  quality 
of  earlobe. 

Dorkings. — Mr.  Bumell's  grand  Dark  cock  appeared  here  again, 
and  again,  as  at  the  Palace^  took  the  cup  ;  after  him  the  class  of 
old  I^k  Dorking  cocks  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  the 
Palace.  Second  (Leno)  is  rather  too  dark  a  bird  in  colour,  but 
he  has  a  good  comb  and  white  feet.  Mr.  Drewry's  very  highly 
commended  cock  is  a  large  bird  and  good,  barring  his  lopping 
comb.  Mr.  Butler  Smith's,  too,  is  a  good  bird,  his  weak  point 
being  feet.  Cockerels  are  hardly  equal  to  the  Palace.  First  (Miss 
J.  Milward)  a  fine  and  good  bird  in  comb  and  colour,  but  his  feet 
might  well  be  much  whiter.  Second  (Mrs.  Trough  ton),  pretty 
shovt>legged  bird  that  has  so  often  won.  Third  (White)  a  very 
dark  bird  with  good  comb  and  feet.  Fourth  (R.  Gladstone), 
a  large  bird  with  poor  comb  and  horrid  dark  feet.  Messrs.  Smyth 
show  a  large  spnghtly  cockerel  with  good  feet,  but  spoilt  by  a 
lopping  comb.  Mr.  Butler  Smith's  an  immense  bird,  but  with 
a  gouty  toe.  The  cup  Dark  hen  (R.  Gladstone),  is  a  grand 
bird  with  short  legs  and  cice  white  feet.  Second  (B.  Smith) 
another  good  hen,  the  cup  bird  of  last  ]rear,  we  believe.  Third 
(White)  rich  in  colour,  and  little  behind  the  other  winners. 
Pallets  have  the  prevailing  fault  of  dark  feet.  First  (Bell)  a  very 
lai^  bird,  but  too  long  on  the  legs.  Second  (Drewry)  lar^e  again  but 
very  dark  in  feet.  Third  (Mrs.  Troughton)  a  pretty  pullet,  though 
not  good  in  comb.  We  like  Messrs.  Smyth's  highly  commended 
pullet,  we  think  one  of  the  Palace  winners,  and  Mrs.  Hind's  highly 
commended  bird  has  white  feet.  The  Silver  cocks  make  a  small 
class,  and  we  cannot  agree  with  the  awards.  First  (Cranston)  is  a 
short-legged  well-shaped  bird,  but  the  whole  of  his  neck  hackle  is 
ticked  in  a  peculiar  way  like  a  Silver-spangled  Hamburgh.  Second 
(Deaison)  is  about  the  worst  bird  Iq  the  class ;  he  has  a  horrid 
comb  and  a  grizzled  breast.  Cockerels  make  a  large  class,  but  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  far  too  heavily  striped  in  neck  hackle. 
First  (Cranston)  is  all  round  the  finest  cockerel,  but  he  has  much 
white  on  breast,  and  his  fifth  toes  are  swollen.  Second  (Lady 
Bagot)  we  consider  a  great  mistake ;  the  cockerel  has  a  very  dark 
hackle  and  a  broken  fifth  toe.  Third  (Cresswell),  not  very 
larg^  but  short  on  the  leg,  and  for  colour  the  best  bird  in  the  class. 
The  two  winning  hens  (Bnrnell  and  Cranston)  are  good  in  size  and 
form  and  white  m  feet,  but  both  have  bumble  feet.  Pullets  are  a 
pretty  good  class.  First  (Smalley)  a  fine  bird,  but  dark  in  feet, 
oeoond  (Bumell)  a  large  pullet,  which  might  be  better  in  colour. 
Third  (Cresswem  the  very-white-footed  pullet  which  was  first 
at  the  Palace  Snow;  482,  very  highly  commended  (Cresswell), 
also  a  handsome  bird.  Cuckoos  though  few  are  better  than 
usual,  but  the  cup  bird  (Howe)  is  a  wonderful  specimen.  How 
such  a  judge  as  Mr.  Dixon  could  give  a  cup  to  such  a  creature 
over  the  heads  of  such  good  Whites  we  cannot  conceive.  He  is 
an  evident  mongrel,  long-legged  and  breastless,  with  Cochin  head, 
tail,  and  voice,  single  comb,  bad  marking,  and  small  feathers  down 
his  legs.  We  ^ncy  one  of  his  parents  must  have  been  a  Plymouth 
Rock.  Such  mistakes  are  very  disheartening  to  breeders  of  honest 
Dorkings.  Nearly  all  the  fanciers  of  the  breed  were  indignant, 
and  some  of  them  wished  to  make  a  protest  on  the  ground  that 
the  bird  is  not  a  Dorking  at  all,  but  were  informed  that  it  was  not 
open  to  them  to  do  so.  The  second  (Playfoot)  Cuckoo  cock  is  a 
handsome  short-legged  bird,  and  both  the  winning  hens  (Countess 
of  Dartmouth^  are  very  good.  The  four  White  cocks  are  four  as 
fine  birds  of  tne  kind  as  we  have  ever  seen  together.  First  (Logan) 
very  large  and  f^ood.  but  too  yellow.  Second  (CJresswell)  the  short- 
legged  very  white  Palace  cup  bird.  The  other  two  (Pilgrim  and 
Countess  of  Dartmouth)  both  deserved  their  high  commendations. 
The  first  (Logan)  cockerel  is  the  Oxford  cup  bird,  short-legged 
and  set.  Second  (Pilgrim)  a  very  pretty  bird,  with  a  beautiful 
comb.  In  hens  the  first  Palace  bird  (Cresswell)  again  wins,  look- 
ing well  and  large.  Second  (Cresswell)  a  square  good  young 
hen.  There  is  but  one  first-class  bird  (Logan)  among  the  four 
pullets,  which  wins  j  second  (Pilgrim)  is  very  fair. 

Cochins  always  hold  their  own  at  Birmingham.  Together  with 
their  Langshan  cousins  they  number  close  on  five  hundred  pens. 
Mr.  Hewitt's  powers  seemed  sorely  taxed  to  get  through  the  task 
of  judging  them ;  he  considered  the  light  insufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  so  had  the  majonty  of  the  birds  carried  by  assistants 
from  their  pens.  We  watched  the  men  carrying  the  birds  about 
roughly  and  awkwardly,  and  saw  their  frightened  looks  on  being 
thrust  hurriedly  into  fresh  pens,  and  much  doubt  whether  the 
best  birds  will  in  all  cases  have  been  thus  discerned.  The  £10 
cup  for  the  best  Cochin  in  the  Show  goes  to  the  wonderful  Palace 
Partridge  cockerel,  Capt.  Heaton's  purchase  at  £68.  In  Buff 
cocks,  first  (Rigg),  is  the  grand  Palace  winner,  which  we  need  not 
describe  again.  The  second  Buff  cock  (Procter)  is  of  a  very  even 
bright  yellow  colour :  he  has  a  black  tail,  and  is  not  well  through 
the  moult.  Third  (Procter),  a  very  pale  bird,  mealy  on  the  wing, 
very  good,  however,  in  foot-feathering.  We  preferred  598  (Per- 
cival),  a  thorough  Cochin,  second,  we  believe  at  the  Palace  ]  also 
another  grand  bird  of  Mr.  Percival's,  611.  Cockerels  make  a  very 
large  class.  It  struck  us  that  a  great  many  of  them  have  veiy 
small  and  mean  combs,  which  we  look  upon  as  a  defect,  taking  off 


from  the  look  of  dignity  which  a  Cochin  should  have.  The  cup 
cockerel  (Swindell)  is  good  in  shape  and  feather  and  brilliant  in 
colour.  We  do  not  at  all  like  the  second  (Stainton) ;  he  has  ugly 
reddish-brown  wings,  though  his  shape  is  undoubtedly^  good. 
Third  (Oockroft  and  Ashby),  a  deep-coloured  bird,  good  m  comb 
and  shape ;  bis  wings  not  light  enough.  Fourth  (Pye)  of  a  lovely 
bright  yellow  colour.  Another  pretty  bright«coloured  bird  is  fifth 
(Tomlinson) ;  we  do  not  like  the  black  and  white  in  his  tail.  The 
class  of  hens  is  indeed  a  wonderful  one  ;  the  cup  bird  (Procter)  ia 
not  very  large,  but  a  marvel  of  shape  and  feathering.  Second 
(Blood worth),  a  larger  bird,  but  not  in  such  condition  as  the  first, 
and  not  so  fine  in  foot-feather.  Third  (Procter),  a  nice  canary- 
coloured  bird.  Fourth  (Percival),  an  immense  hen.  We  like  667 
(Chatworthj),  claimed  at  twelve  guineas  ;  indeed  half  the  hens  in 
the  class  are  worthy  of  prizes.  The  cup  pullet  (Procter)  is  a  rich, 
deep,  even  Buff.  Second  (Darby),  is  a  very  pretty  pullet,  good  all 
round,  a  shade  lighter  and  brighter  than  the  first.  Third  (Lady 
GwydyrV,  a  young-looking  bird,  canary -coloured,  shapely  smd 
fluffy.  Fourth  (Tomlinson),  a  large  bird,  promising  to  make  a 
fine  hen.  Fifth  (Procter),  good  in  shape  and  feathering  but  not 
large.  Partridges  quite  hold  their  own,  though  in  numbers 'they 
do  not  come  up  to  the  Buffs.  First  (Heaton),  a  fine  cock  all  round, 
though  we  have  seen  better.  Second  (Heaton),  a  very  grand  old 
bird  but  looking  tired.  Third  (Wood),  remarkable  for  fine  foot 
feathers.  The  cup  cockerel  (Heaton)  is  the  wonderful  Palace  bird 
which  we  need  not  describe  again ;  the  only  part  of  him  which 
we  do  not  think  perfection  is  his  head.  Second  (Tndman),  a  good 
bird  in  colour  and  oomb,  far  below  the  first  in  fluffiness.  Third 
(Sharpe)  is  short  in  neck  hackle  at  present,  but  we  liked  his  lower 
parts  better  than  the  second.  .  Fourth  (Macrae)  too  much  hocked, 
but  fine  rich  black  in  fluff.  Captain  Heaton  has  a  well-shaped 
cockerel  in  pen  788.  In  the  hen  class  we  observed  an  empty  pen 
(Mrs.  Forsyth  Grant's),  and  a  ticket  to  the  effect  that  the  bird 
intended  for  it  had  been  rejected  for  being  sent  contrary  to  a 
regulation  in  a  divided  basket ;  we  wish  tMs  rule  were  altered. 
The  cup  Partridge  (Wood)  hen  is  a  large  bird,  lovely  in  pencilling, 
but  not  well  feathered  on  legs  and  feet.  Second  (Sharpe)  a  fine 
bird  in  form  and  size,  inclined  to  be  grousy  in  colour.  Third 
(Wood)  small,  good  in  shape  and  pencilling.  7^  (Wiggins)  a 
massive  reddish  hen.  There  are  several  other  hens  m  tne  class 
splendid  in  form  though  not  sufficiently  clearly  pencilled  to  win. 

The  first  (Wood)  pullet  is  a  thorough  Cochin  m  shape  and  good 
in  breast-pencilling.  Second  (Tomlinson)  beautifulljy  bright  in 
colour  and  clear  in  pencilling,  but  loose  in  wings.  Third  (lucrae) 
struck  us  as  a  narrow  bird.  Fourth  (Heaton)  very  large,  with  small 
clear  pencilling ;  she  should  make  a  splendid  hen,  thou|rh  at 
present  a  little  too  long  on  the  leg.  The  first  (Perdval)  White 
cock  is  a  fine  bird  in  condition  and  shape,  but  hajs  regularly  Buff 
wings,  which  we  consider  a  fatal  blemish.  We  much  prefer  the 
second  (Chase),  magnificent  in  breadth  and  depth  of  fluff.  He 
is  not  in  bright  condition.  853  (Darby)  a  veiy  fine  bird.  In 
cockerels  the  position  of  the  first  and  second  Palace  birds  is  re* 
versed.  The  winner  (Ludlow)  is  the  bird  we  much  admired  at 
Oxford,  and  which  has  changed  hands  at  high  figures ;  but  we 
certainly  should  not  have  put  him  before  the  Palace  winner 
(Darby),  which  is  far  larger,  and  in  every  point  his  equal.  The 
White  hens  are  a  capital  class.  The  winners  (Tomlinson)  are  both 
grand  hens,  with  bttle  to  choose  between  tnem.  Many  others 
would  in  ordinary  years  have  been  in  the  prize  list.  We  thought 
the  pullets  better  than  at  the  Palace.  First  (Darby)  is  the  second 
Palace  bird,  which  we  there  preferred  to  her  sister,  here  unnoticed, 
though  there  first.  In  Blacks  Mr.  Lightfoot's  cock  is  an  easy  first 
in  his  class.  Second  (Aspden)  we  do  not  much  like,  and  prefer 
Mr.  Darby's  very  highly  commended  bird  ;  a  winner,  we  fanc^,  at 
the  Palace.  The  Blacks  were,  we  believe^  judged  by  gaslight, 
which  may  account  for  some  change  of  position  from  other  shows ; 
but  considering  this  fact,  and  that  some  of  the  classes  were  parti- 
ally in  dark  lower  pens  and  partially  in  light  apper  ones,  we  think 
the  awards  were  on  the  whole  well  made.  The  first  (Darby) 
cockerel  is  an  easy  first,  and  very  handsome.  He  was,  we  thini^ 
third  at  the  Palace.  Second  (Storer)  a  pretty  but  small  bird.  The 
first  (Cook)  hen  has  a  fine  green  gloss,  but  an  ugly  oomb ;  second 
(Darby)  in  nice  condition.  The  first  (Turner)  pullet  is  a  beauty, 
and  wins  easily.  Among  the  highly  commendeds  are  some  very 
fine  pullets,  which  will  make  finer  hens  than  are  often  seen  in  the 
Black  classes.  In  the  Cochin  Selling  class  we  observed  a  pair  of 
Cuckoo  hens,  one  of  them  verf  good  tor  her  colour. 

Langshans  have  two  large  classes,  and  seem  to  have  been  judged 
in  a  way  which  should  please  their  admirers. 

Andabisians, — The  first  (Jones)  pair  are  fine  in  form  ;  the  pullet 
well  laced,  but  the  cockerel  is  too  red  in  lobes.  Second  (Stevens) 
a  large  pullet,  with  a  neat  and  pretty  cockerel.  Third  (Trough- 
ton)  both  good  birds. 

Hamburghs. — The  cup  Golden-pencilled  cockerel  (Whitaker) 
has  good  comb  and  colour,  but  poor  tail  j  his  lobes  are  too  larse 
for  our  taste.  Second  (GUroy)  a  good  bird,  rather  high  in  comb. 
Third  (Rawnsley)  good  in  comb,  but  too  much  contrast  between 
the  shades  of  his  neck  hackle  and  his  saddle.  The  Duke  of 
Sutherland's  highly  commended  bird  has  a  splendidly  laced  tail. 
The  first  (Driver)  Gulden-pencilled  pullet  is  a  gem,  most  beauti- 
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fnlly  marked  on  the  tail.  Second  (Bell)  lias  a  pretty  oomb  and 
rich  ground  colour.  The  class  is  an  even  one.  llie  winning 
Silver-pencilled  cocks  are  both  nice  birds.  The  first  (Beldonl 
good  in  comb  and  figure ;  the  second  (Snell)  has  the  best-lacea 
tail.  The  BilTer-pencilled  pullets  are  nearly  all  yerj  fair,  with- 
out any  one  bird  being  very  striking.  The  first  (Beldon)  is  well 
barred  up  the  tail. 

Any  other  Fart«ry.— First  Mr.  Beldon's  beautiful  Buff  Polish,  in 
splendid  condition  and  trim.  Second  (Gabb)  a  curious  large  dark 
pair  of  Asiatics,  called  "  Mandarins."  The  cock  has  points  of 
resemblance  to  a  Dark  Brahma.  The  hen  reminds  us  of  the 
illustrations  of  the  early  imported  Cochins  presented  to  the  Queen. 
Third  (Bradbury)  Pljrmouth  Rocks.  Two  pairs  of  £ne  large  red 
birds,  called  Tankervilles,  are  shown.  Mrs.  Troughton  shows  a 
nice  pair  of  Conrtes-pattes,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Howe  some  Cuckoo 
Dumpies. 

The  first  (Hedges)  prize  pair  of  Aylesbury  Ducks  weighed 
18  lbs.  11  OM.  ;  the  first  (Wakefield)  Rouens  20  tbs.  ;  the  first 
fNichoUs)  Pekins  only  13  lbs.  2  ozs.  ;  the  first  (Rawson)  White 
Geese  44  lbs.  14  ozs. ;  the  first  (Rawson)  Grey  38  Bbs.  6  ozs. ;  the 
first  (Gladstone)  old  Turkey  cock  37  lbs.  3  ozs. :  the  first  fWykes) 
young  bird  26  tbs.  4oz8. ;  the  first  (Kendrick)  old  hen  24  lbs.  j  and 
the  first  (Lythall)  young  bird  17  lbs.  8  ozs. 

Polish. — These  beautiful  fowls  numbered  ninety-one  pens  in  the 
twelve  classes,  and  as  a  whole  are  of  very  fine  quality.  Black 
cocks  numbered  six.  First  (Shaw)  is  a  splendid  bird  in  fine 
plumage,  with  a  very  fine  large  well-formed  crest,  very  free  from 
black.  Second  (Lecher)  a  good  bird,  slightly  yellow  in  crest,  which 
was,  however,  very  good  in  shape,  and  the  bird  in  fine  condition. 
1277  (Broad)  commended,  is  the  Crystal  Palace  winner,  a  very 

Stod  bird,  but  looking  rather  down  in  condition.  1278  (Shaw) 
ghly  commended,  a  capital  bird  with  a  good  white  crest.  In 
cockerels  (seven),  first  (Lecher)  was  a  splendid  bird,  grand  in  crest, 
large  and  well  shaped.  Second  (Rawnsley)  has  a  good,  large, 
well-formed  crest  fine  in  shape  and  in  good  condition.  1283 
(Partington)  a  well-srested  bird,  rather  small ;  1284  (Shaw)  good, 
but  the  crest  a  little  too  much  down  in  front ;  1288  (North)  a  very 
good  bird  but  out  of  health ;  1286  (Lady  Dartmouth)  empty.  In 
hens  (six)  first  (Broad)  the  well-known  hen,  PaLtie,  looking  well 
in  spite  of  age ;  in  size  and  shape  of  crest  a  grand  bird,  though 
the  crest  shows  a  little  too  much  black  in  front.  Second  (Shaw) 
very  good  in  crest  and  a  fine  hen,  though  perhaps  scarcely  so  good 
as  1290,  belonging  to  the  eame  exhibitor  ;  this  hen  had  a  particu- 
larly finely  shaped  crest  1294  (North)  a  very  fine  crested  hen. 
In  pnllets  (four)  first  (Partington)  is  a  very  handsome  bird,  very 
good  in  crest.  Second  (Partington)  a  pretty  bird,  very  globular  in 
crest  1298  (Shaw)  rather  loose  in  crest;  1297  (North)  empty. 
Golden  cocks  formed  a  class  of  seven  pens.  First  (Silvester)  is 
a  bird  of  nice  crest,  good  rich  colour,  beautifully  laced  wings  but 
too  dark  on  the  breast  Second  (Partington)  is  a  splendid  crested 
bird,  though  rather  fiat  yet ;  very  good  in  colour  and  well  laced 
on  the  breast  and  wing,  will  be  the  best  bird  of  the  two  in  time. 
1806  (Burrell)  a  good  coloured  bird.  In  cockerels  (nine)  a  splendid 
class.  First  (Silvester)  is  a  richly  coloured  bird,  very  good  in  crest 
and  well  laced  on  the  breast  and  wings  ;  he  was  first  at  Oakham 
last  week.  Second  (Partington)  is  fine  in  crest  and  rich  in 
colour,  also  well  laced,  but  a  little  round  in  the  back.  1310 
(Partington)  a  well  marked  and  good  coloured  bird ;  1311  (Daw- 
son) a  fine  crested  and  well  marked  bird  ;  1312  (Huish)  was,  we 
beheve.  the  Crystal  Palace  second ;  if  so,  he  has  not  improved 
since  then.  1318  (RawnsleyWery  good  in  crest  and  shape,  but 
rather  dark  in  colour ;  1314  (Hodson)  very  good,  capital  in  crest. 
In  Grolden  hens  (nine)  another  fine  class.  First  (Millner)  is  a 
splendid  crested  hen,  but  not  good  in  either  colour  or  marking. 
Second  (Boothby)  is  a  good  crested  hen,  exceedingly  rich  in 
ground  colour,  well  marked  and  quite  clear  in  tail,  a  very  hand- 
some bird;  1317  (Hopwood)  a  good  hen;  1318  (Silvester)  too 
spangled  in  marking  but  good  in  crest ;  1320  (Boothby)  a  well- 
laced  hen,  good  in  crest  and  with  scarcely  any  white  in  it ;  the 
Crystal  Palace  second.  1319  (Partington)  a  fine  hen,  very  well 
laced  ;  1328  (Partington)  a  fine  crested  hen,  rather  light  ground 
colour.  The  Crystal  Palace  third,  1322  (Burrell)  the  winner  two 
years  ago  ;  a  very  eood  hen.  In  pullets  (seven)  first  (Jarvii*)  is  a 
rich-coloured  well -laced  bird  with  a  good  well-formed  crest,  & 
handsome  bird.  Second  (Silvester)  is  the  Oxford  cup  pullet, 
splendid  in  crest,  but  too  dark  in  colour.  1330  (Rawnsley)  verv 
fine  in  crest,  dark  in  colour  and  marking.  1325  (Burrell) 'a  good 
pullet  with  a  pretty  crest ;  1829  (Dawson)  good  in  crest  but  round 
in  back.  In  Silver  cocks  (eight)  first  (Burrell)  is  the  Crystal 
Palace  winner,  a  splendid  bird,  with  a  crest  grand  in  size  and 
shape.  Second  (Burrell)  is  the  second  Palace  bird,  a  very  good 
bird  in  every  point,  excepting  a  little  imperfection  in  the  back.  1 332 
(Adkins)  splendid  in  crest,  well  marked,  and  a  very  good  bird ; 
1333  (Lady  Dartmouth)  and  1386  (Adkins)  are  good  birds  ;  138G 
(Bloodworth)  a  very  fine  bird ;  1338  (Smith)  a  very  fine  bird, 
splendid  in  crest,  and  well  marked  on  the  wing  and  breast.  In 
cockerels  (ten)  first  (Adkins)  was  very  good  in  crest,  clear  in 
colour,  finely  spangled  on  breast,  and  laced  on  the  wing.  Second 
(Bloodworth)  is  splendid  in  crest,  beautifully  laced ;  a  verv  fine 
bilrd.    1343  (Adkins)   good;   1344   (Smith)   good  in  crest  and  a 


well-marked  bird.  1348  (Burrell)  good  but  young ;  1349  (Adkins) 
good,  excepting  a  small  comb ;  1847  (Smith)  empty.  In  hens 
^ix)  first  (Adluns)  which  won  the  cup  for  the  beet  Polish 
fowl  in  the  Show  is  the  Crystal  Palace  cup  bird  :  a  beautifully 
laced  very  handsome  hen,  splendid  in  crest  Second  (Burrell)  also 
a  very  good  hen,  is,  we  think,  the  Palace  third  :  a  fine  crested  well 
marked  bird.  1352  (Lady  Dartmouth)  a  splendid  hen,  immense  in 
crest ;  1853  (Adkins)  another  very  good  hen  with  a  capital  crest ; 
1854  (Bloodworth^  a  very  good  hen  ;  1355  (Adkins)  a  good  well* 
laced  hen,  very  fine  crest  If  we  recollect  aright  this  was  second 
at  the  Palace.  In  pullets  (twelve)  first  (Adkins)  is  a  splendid 
crested  bird  ;  good  in  shape,  rather  heavy  in  marking. .  Second 
(Smith)  is  a  very  good  one,  very  well  and  evenly  laced  and  with 
a  capital  crest.  1356  (Smith)  a  very  handsome  pullet,  beautifully 
laced;  1361  (Huish)  nicely  laced;  1363  (Smith)  good  in  crest  and 
prettily  marked ;  1365  (Burrell)  a  good  crested  bird,  very  well 
marked  ;  1366  (Bloodworth)  a  good  well-laced  pullet 

Suitans  (six)  are  a  fair  class.  The  first  (Beldon)  much  the  best; 
both  birds  being  splendid  in  crest.  Second  (Shaw)  are  a  nice  pair. 
Third  a  very  good  pair,  but  the  cock  is  not  yet  through  the  monlt. 
1370  (Wright)  a  very  good  hen  ;  1378  (Jenkins)  empty. 

Malavt  numbered  forty-seven  in  four  classes.  In  cocks  (four- 
teen) first-and-cup  (Lecher)  for  the  best  Malay  cock  is  very 
good  indeed,  splendid  size,  good  in  head,  and  in  fine  trim ;  a  good 
dark  bird.  Second  (Lowe)  is  a  verv  large,  strong-made,  blade- 
breasted  red  bird,  good  in  head,  and  of  capital  shape.  Third  is 
a  very  fine  streaky-breasted  bird,  large  and  of  good  shape.  107O 
(Nicholls)  and  1080  (Brooke)  are  good  Whites  ;  1073  (Oopp) 
and  1075  (Pearce)  are  good  birds  ;  1071  (Burnell)  a  good  dark 
Red  ;  1076  (Michael)  a  good  tall  well-shown  bird.  In  cockerels 
(ten)  we  think  the  winner  must  have  run  the  adult  bird  hard  for 
the  cup.  He  is  a  very  fine,  tall,  reachv  bird,  large  and  fine  in 
shape ;  fine  also  in  limb,  and  of  rich  dark  colour.  Second 
(Fairlie)  is  a  very  good  rich-coloured  bird,  fine  in  colour,  size, 
and  make.  Third  (Struenell)  a  very  good,  large,  coloured  bud ; 
1087  (Venables)  a  good  bird;  1086  (Ridley)  was  empty.  In  hens 
first  (Brooke),  which  won  the  cup  for  best  Malay  hen  or  pullet, 
is  a  very  good,  large,  dark  brown  bird,  a  little  marked  on  Uie 
breast,  &c.  Second  (Lowe)  is  also  a  good  large  hen,  darkish  in 
colour.  Third  (Burnell)  is  liffhter  in  colour  ;  a  good,  large, 
well-made  hen.  1192  (Fairlie)  and  1193  (Burnell)  are  gcMd 
lightish-coloured  hens;  1194  (Ridley)  a  good,  large,  well-shaped 
bird,  darkish  colour ;  1101  (Strup^nell)  a  large  hen;  1104  (Burnell) 
light  in  colour ;  a  (rood  large  bird.  In  pullets  (ten)  first  is  vetj 
good  in  shape,  fine  in  size,  and  a  good  dark  brown  ;  second  large, 
good  in  shape,  and  dark  in  colour ;  third  a  very  good  pallet  of 
lighter  colour :  fine  shape.  1109  (Ridley)  good  ;  1110  (Lecher)  a 
large  bird  ;  1111  (Yenables)  dark  and  good. 


VARIETIES. 


Mr.  CRE88WELL  requests  us  to  announce  to  the  members  of 
the  Poultry  Club  that  his  address  henceforth  will  be  Momey 
Cross,  Hereford. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  is  the  owner  of  property 

near  Kenmare,  county  Kerry,  has  sent  175  tons  of  Champion  setn 
potatoes  to  be  distributed  aniong  his  poorer  tenantry  for  planting 
for  the  next  crop. 

The  Smithfield  Club  Cattle   Show.— -The  geneal 

arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  cattle  Show,  which  opens  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall  on  Monday  next,  are  completed,  and  aocom- 
modatiou  has  to  be  provided  for  fifty  head  of  cattle  more  than 
last  jear.  There  is  also  a  considerable  augmentation  in  the  entries 
in  the  sheep  and  pig  classes.  This  increase  in  the  cattle  is  doe  to 
the  relaxation  by  the  Smithfield  Club  of  a  rule  which  probibited 
the  exhibition  of  any  animal  at  the  Metropolitan  Show  which  had 
been  exhibited  at  any  provincial  show  within  a  period  of  one 
month  previous.  This  entirely  excluded  the  exhibition  of  any  of 
the  stock  of  the  Birmingham  and  other  shows,  which  will  now 
have  an  opportunity  of  competing  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Show. 
The  prize  list  of  this  year  has  been  considerably  increased.  The 
Queen  will,  it  is  understood,  be  found  as  a  competitor  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Devon  and  Shorthorn  classes  of  cattle, 
but  not  with  the  same  animals  sent  to  the  Birmingham  Show,  and 
also  in  the  pig  classes  ;  and  the  Prince  sends  some  South  Devon 
and  other  bheep  from  Sandringham  in  competition  with  the  Duke 
of  Richmond.  Earl  Walsingham,  and  other  Southdown  and 
Leicester  breeders.  The  increase  in  the  demands  for  space  for 
implements  is  to  great  that  much  difficulty  has  been  found  m 
affording  accommodation. 

Wk  have  received  from  Messrs.  Christy  *  Co.,  Fenchuich 

Street,  a  manual  on  **  Hydro-Incubation,"  by  Thomas  Christy, 
F.L.S.;  which  appears  to  treat  the  subject  both  accuratelyand 
exhaustively.  It  is  well  illustrated,  and  forms,  as  is  ^^J'^."^ 
the  title  page,  *'  a  guide  to  commercial  poultry  farming."  This 
work  will  no  doubt  prove  of  considerable  utility  to  many  persons 
who  are  interested  in  artificial  incubation. 

Thb  Birmingham  cattle  and  poultrv  Show,  held  at  Bingle^ 

Hall   and  which  closes  this  day   (Thursday)  has  prored  one  oi 
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the  most  snocessful  on  record.     The  following  extra  prizes  were 

^waided  in  the  cattle  and  sheep  classes  : — Silver  cup,  ralue  £25, 

given  by  Earl  Howe,  for  the  best  animal  in  the  cattle  classes  bred 

and  fed  by  exhibitor. — J.  Merson,  Craigwillie,  Aberdeenshire.    The 

£U:ington  challenge  cup,  ralue  one  hundred  guineas,  for  the 

best  animal,  to  be  won  two  years  successively. — H.  D.  Adamsoa, 

Bolquham,  Aberdeen.     £1(M)  for  the  best  Hereford. — Mrs.  Ed- 

traras,  Wintercott,  Leominster.    £100  for  the  best  Shorthorn. — 

£.  D.  Adamson.      Fifty  guineas  for  the  best  Devon. — ^Thomas 

Dyer,  Lytchett,  Minster,  Dorset.     Twenty  guineas  for  the  best 

Longhom. — Major-Greneral  Sir  F.  Fitywymm,  Havant,  Hants. 

£50  for  the  best  Scot.— W.  McCombie,  Tillyfour,  Aberdeen.    £50 

for  the  best  animal  in  classes  20  to  25  inclusive. — Mrs.  McWilliam, 

Bucham,  Grartly,  Aberdeenshire. 

At  the  same  Show   Messrs.  Webb  &    Sons,  Wordsley, 

Stourbridge,  notwithstanding  the  very  unfavourable  season,  have 
a  splendid  display  of  roots.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  exhibits 
is  a  very  fine  collection  of  roots  grown  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Webbe*  Imperial  Swede  is  largelv  and  well  exhibited.  Turnips 
are  excellent,  particularly  Webbs'  Purple  Top  Mammoth  and 
Green  Globe.  Mangolds  Webbs'  Colonel  North,  Yellow  Globe, 
Mammoth  Long  Red,  Yellow  Litermediate,  Webbs'  New  Kinver 
Yellow  Globe,  and  Yellow-fleshed  Tankard  are  all  of  fine  qua- 
lity, considering  the  season.  Very  fine  specimens  of  Webbs' 
Green  Kohl  Rabi  command  notice.  A  remarkable  collection  of 
specimens  of  natural  Grasses,  with  Webbs'  Challenge  White, 
Square  Head,  and  Golden  Drop  Wheat,  Webbs'  Kinver  Chevalier 
Barley,  and  Challenge  White  Oats,  also  a  fine  collection  of 
Potatoes,  Onions,  Carrots,  and  other  vegetables  assist  in  making 
this  stand  complete. 

PIGEONS  AT  THE  LATE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 

I  COULD  not  but  observe  when  at  this  Show  the  decrease  in 
number  of  the  Pigeon  classes,  and  notably  the  loss  of  the  four  pair 
classes  which  in  their  large  handsome  'pens  used  to  attract  so 
many  eyes,  and,  indeed,  were  the  gems  of  the  whole  Exhibition. 
I  was  not,  however,  prepared  for  the  greai  falhng-off  which  a 
minnte  comparison  of  the  catalogues  of  1878  and  1879  reveals. 
In  the  former  year  there  were  1677  pens  of  Pigeons ;  in  the  present 
year  1497  pens  onlv,  being  a  falling-off  of  160  pens.  Nor  was  this 
all.  The  selling  class  of  1878  was  only  98  in  number,  this  year  it 
has  risen  to  142  ;  showing,  in  fact,  that  there  are  a  much  greater 
number  of  persons  who  want  to  dispose  of  their  birds  this  year 
than  last.  I  invite  attention  to  the  following  table,  showing 
exactly  how  matters  stand,  asking  my  readers  to  bear  in  mind 
that  not  only  is  there  a  diminution  m  almost  every  class,  but 
that  the  forty-four  additional  pens  for  sale  are  reckoned  in  the 
full  number,  so  that  the  real  diminution  reached  to  upwards  of  two 
hundred  pens — a  significant  difference  indeed  I  Is  the  fancy  quite 
as  hi^h-class  as  formerly?  Are  there  no  low  tricks  connected 
with  It  from  which  high-minded  fanciers  shrink  ?  Whatever  the 
reasons  are,  the  foot  of  the  deterioration  of  the  Show  in  numbers 
and  quality  remains.  I  invite  a  careful  study  of  the  following 
table,  which  I  believe  is  an  accurate  one. 


Class. 


PofoteiB  

Pigmies 

Carriers 

l>rasoons   

Almond  Tumblers  

Balds  and  Beards 

Other  Short-faced  Tumblers    

Barbs  

Jacobins    

Fantails 

Nans    

TrumpeteFS  

Trumpeters  (young)  

£ngrli8h  Owla 

Foreign  Owla    

Turbiteens 

TurMtB  

Magpies 

8wallows    

Arcbangels    

Runts 

Flying  Tumblers 

Short-taced  Antwerps 

Homing  Antwerps 

Any  other  variety  

Seat  collection  of  four  pairs,  exclud- 
ing Carriers  and  Pouters 

Best  pairbrodin  1878  or  1879 

Flying  Class  of  Homing  Antwerpe. . 


Number. 
1878. 


108 

10 
362 
354 

48 

20 

33 

49 
108 

61 

17 
9 
no  class. 

98 

18 

6 

114 

43 
no  claw. 

16 

30 

SO 

16 
133 

16 

81 
16 
65 


Number. 
1879. 


151 

16 
173 
313 

33 

31 

31 

48 
105 

49 

13 
6 

11 

73 

16 
none. 

91 

84 

14 

12 

13 

14 

11 
139 

23 

none. 
IS 
60 


Increase. 


43 
6 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
14 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
6 

0 
0 
0 


Decrease. 


0 

0 

90 

43 

36 

0 

3 

1 

3 

12 
4 
3 
0 
20 
3 
6 
33 
9 
0 
4 
8 
« 
6 
0 
0 

31 
3 
6 


rejoice  to  see  them  greatly  advance.  The  decrease  of  Carriers 
and  Dragoons  is  surprising;  that  in  Almond  Tumblers  by  no 
means  so,  as  honest  minds  and  kind  hearts  resent  and  shrink  from 
shaping  poor  birds'  heads  with  a  wooden  machine.  If  judges 
would  but  make  colour  the  point,  and  head  and  beak  very  inferior 
points,  then  true  beauty  would  be  cultivated  and  cruelty  receive  a 
check.  In  almost  all  the  classes  it  will  be  seen  there  is  a  decrease. 
Swallows  and  young  Trumpeters  must  not  count,  as  they  had  no 
class  in  1878  ;  neither  can  a  slight  increase  in  Homing  Antwerps 
reckon  much,  as  they  are  not  so  much  birds  of  fancy,  or  true  fancy 
Pigeons,  as  birds  of  anefulness.  What  are  we  to  say  to  this  great 
falling-off  in  the  first  Pigeon  show  in  the  kingdom  V  The  answer 
M  difficult.  Are  we  never  again  to  see  such  shows  in  the  Palace 
M  in  former  years  ? — Wiltshire  Rbotor. 


By  the  above  it  will  be  noticed  that  only  one  class  has  greatly 
increased — viz.,  that  of  Pouters — those  fine  birds  which  had  been 
too  much  neglected  by  English  fanciers,  and  which  are  perhaps 
the  very  highest  type  of  Pigeon  j  and  everyone,  therefore,  must 


Mr.  J.  J.  Mbghi  of  Tiptree  Hall,  Kelvedon,  Essex,  informs 
us  that  he  will,  for  the  puolic  good,  send  (on  application  accom- 
panied by  a  postage  stamp),  instruction  for  the  construction  of  the 
•'  Parson's  "  or  "  Front-fire  Grate."  The  tested  gain  by  the  use  of 
this  grate  is  an  increase  of  16°  of  temperature  with  a  saving  of 
one-third  in  fuel.  Mr.  Mechi  believes  that  there  are  several 
millions  of  g^^tes  on  the  wrong  principl.e,  hurrying  the  heat  up 
{  the  chimney  instead  of  into  the  room,  and  thus  causing  an  in- 
draught of  cold  air — this  is  especially  the  case  with  strong-draw- 
ing registers.  No  part  of  a  grate  should  be  of  iron,  except  the 
thm  front  bars,  for  iron  is  a  conductor  away  of  heat,  but  fire- 
bricks are  not  so. 

SOME  RECENTLY  OBSERVED  FACTS  REGARDING 

QUEENS. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  queens  frequently  became  useless  from  the  loss  of  a  leg 
or  a  part  of  one,  or  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  an  otherwise 
perfect  limb.  Since  then  my  first  impulse  on  inspecting  a  hive  is 
to  observe  whether  her  majesty  has  the  regulation  number  of 
these  locomotive  appendages.  The  result  is  a  positive  conviction 
that  in  almost  every  case  of  the  failure  or  loss  of  the  queen  there 
may  be  found  this  deformity.  I  cannot  account  for  it,  but  there 
is  the  fact,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  every  bee-keeper 
as  of  great  importance.  By  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  the  disabled 
queens  may  be  discovered  and  superseded  before  the  stock  has 
seriously  suffered.  Occasionally  the  deformity  is  but  slight,  only 
the  claws  of  one  foot  being  wanting,  in  which  case  the  queen  may 
be  still  able  to  balance  herself  as  in  the  act  of  laying  eggs  ;  but 
more  frequently  so  much  of  the  limb  is  gone  that  she  cannot  do 
this,  though  quite  able  to  walk  about,  and  in  the  worst  cases 
she  cannot  even  hold  her  place  on  the  combs,  but  wanders  about 
the  floorboard,  generally  ending  by  crawling  out  as  if  resolved  to 
rid  the  stock  of  her  useless  presence.  The  deformity  is  not  con- 
fined to  queens  of  any  particular  age,  as  I  have  in  some  cases  had 
to  destrojr  virgin  queens  for  the  same  reason.  Neither  is  it  more 
common  in  bar-frame  hives,  as  if  it  might  have  resulted  from 
accidental  pinching.  It  is  common  enough  even  among  imported 
queens  just  arrived.  In  some  cases  the  portion  of  the  leg  left 
turns  black  and  rigid,  while  in  others  it  moves  in  a  natural  way. 

I  can  easily  fancy  queens  caged  amongst  hostile  bees  having 
their  legs  or  wings  torn  through  the  meshes  of  the  cage,  and 
indeed  have  observed  this  more  than  once,  bnt  the  most  of  the 
cases  I  have  observed  were  entirely  apart  from  such  a  cause.  I 
have  also  frequently  discovered  bees  encasing  their  own  queen 
and  hunting  her  in  a  hostile  manner  about  the  combs ;  but  in  such 
cases  I  generally  discover  her  dead  body  thrown  out  within  a  day 
or  two,  generally,  however,  maimed.  Whether  the  result  of  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  bees  or  of  a  hitherto  unlmown  disease,  the 
facts  are  as  I  have  indicated ;  and,  as  I  have  never  observed  any 
reference  to  them  by  any  other  writer,  I  would  express  a  hope 
that  bee-keepers  wiU  give  attention  to  the  matter  and  lay  the 
result  of  their  observations  before  us. 

It  has  hitherto  been  generally  supposed  that  if,  by  stimulative 
feeding  or  otherwise,  we  can  coax  a  queen  into  laying  eggs,  we 
can  depend  on  getting  brood  reared.  Much  to  my  chagrin  tlUs 
fallacy  is  now  exploded.  During  the  late  autumn,  as  a  result  of 
my  experiments  in  pollen  feeding,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as 
both  larvse  and  adult  bees  required  nitrogenous  food,  no  brood  could 
be  reared  without  pollen,  and  I  think  my  experiments  have  fully 
demonstrated  that.  But  it  rather  took  me  by  surprise  to  discover 
that  in  some  of  my  hives  that  reared  no  brood  for  many  weeks, 
the  queens  were  steadily  laying  all  the  time.  I  had  been  feeding 
some  stocks  on  flour,  candy,  and  syrup,  and  others  on  syrup  alone. 
The  former  had  several  cards  of  brood  even  into  November,  while 
the  latter,  though  plenty  of  eggs  were  always  found  in  the  combs, 
never  reared  any.  Day  after  day  for  weeks  the  eggs  were  seen, 
frequently  two  or  three  in  one  cell,  but  never  a  grub.  The  stocks 
were  fairly  good  and  c^uite  able  to  maintain  a  hatching  temperature. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  the  eggs  hatched  out  and  the  larvse 
died  from  want  of  pollen  food,  fresh  eggs  were  laid  in  the  same  cells, 
and  thus  my  poor  queens  had  been  kept  laying  every  three  days 
as  many  eggs  as  others  were  doing  with  so  much  better  results  in 
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three  weeks.  Regarding  it  m  certain  that  such  treatment  would 
ineyitablj  '^  plaj  out"  the  beetqneen  long  before  her  natural  term, 
I  secretly  resolved  to  abandon  mere  syrup  feeding  for  the  future, 
unless  at  a  time  when  natural  pollen  is  bemg  gathered.  But  here 
some  will  object  that  there  might  be  plenty  of  stored  pollen  in  the 
hive,  in  which  case  the  syrup  would  oe  sufficient.  It  might  for  a 
-very  short  time— that  is,  so  long  as  the  syrup  came  in  very  slowly 
indeed  ;  but  as  soon  as  syrup  or  honey  is  stored  in  any  quantity, 
l^e  stored  pollen  is  entirely  covered  up,  the  bees  themselves  not 
knowing  in  which  cells  to  seek  it.  This  is  even  more  likely  to  be 
the  case  in  autumn  than  at  any  other  season,  owing  to  the  instinct 
of  the  bee  leading  it  to  store  its  supplies  right  in  the  brood  nest, 
where  the  pollen  is  generally  found.  In  such  a  case  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  no  amount  of  mere  sugar  feeding  will 
cause  brood  to  be  reared  unless  natural  pollen  is  being  gathered 
at  the  time.  Thus  in  fact  are  our  valuable  queens  being  over- 
taxed for  nought.  Yet  how  naturally  the  bees  will,  without  any 
such  stimulant,  start  brood-rearing  even  in  midwinter  t  Why  ? 
Because  by  that  time  they  have  consumed  so  much  of  their  honey 
that  the  buried  pollen  is  once  more  discovered,  to  be  applied  in 
the  most  natural  way  to  the  rearing  of  their  young. 

As  the  result,  then,  of  the  past  season's  experience  I  would  pro- 
pose the  following  rule  as  to  feeding — vi2.,  when  brood-rearing 
18  no  object  feed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  otherwise  feed  very  slowlv, 
and  make  sure  either  that  there  is  considerable  stored  pollen  m 
an  unsealed  state,  or  that  it  is  being  gathered  at  the  time,  or 
supplied  in  an  artificial  form. — William  Baitt. 


CHAFF  COVERS. 


Frost  has  now  given  us  a  decided  grip,  and  but  little  supple- 
mentary work  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  defending  bees  from  its 
rigour.  If  winter  passages  have  not  been  made  our  stocks  must 
tue  their  chance  without  them.  If  our  hives  have  not  been  con- 
tracted the  noor  bees  must  fight  as  best  they  can  against  the 
excessively  chilling  effect  of  an  unnecessarily  large  number  of 
combs  and  extent  of  hive  wall,  until  some  considerable  rise  in 
temperature  makes  it  possible  to  remove  the  excess,  putting  in  a 
dnmmy  or  false  hive  side  and  filling-in  the  spaces  made  with  chaff, 
hay,  fine  shavings,  sawdust,  rags  from  the  ragbag,  cotton  waste. 
cork  dust,  or  some  such  non-conductor  of  heat.  Of  all  these  I 
prefer  the  first  as  most  bandy  and  economical,  while  for  wintering 
even  strong  stocks  would  recommend  not  more  than  seven  Wood- 
bury frames  or  their  equivalent.  I  have  several  lots  far  from  weak 
to  which  only  five  frames  are  given.  These,  of  course,  need  to  be 
well  stored  with  honey  while  the  bees — filling  fairly  the  whole 
space  allowed  them,  and  clustering  safely  even  against  the  well- 
defended  hive  side — are  snu^  and  dry  in  every  part.  No  combs 
are  mildewed,  and  when  spring  with  its  strengthening  sun  again 
smiles  upon  us  the  removed  combs  can  by  degrees  l^  added,  to 
the  immense  advantage  of  the  then  strengthening  colony. 

But  one  method  of  increasing  the  protection  of  our  stocks  in 
trams  hives  the  present  cold  will  not  prevent  us  from  adopting.  I 
allude  to  chaff  covers.  Thte  greater  number  of  bee-keepers  are 
now  using  quilts  over  the  tops  of  the  frames  ;  but  if  instead  of  the 
divided  crown  board,  or  even  the  now  almost  obsolete  single  crown 
board  be  retained,  the  chaff  cover  will  be  found  equally  valuable. 
It  consists  simply  of  a  frame  of  thin  wood  nailed  together  like  the 
four  sides  of  a  shallow  box,  about  8  inches  deep  and  of  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  hive  or  portion  of  the  hive  containing  the  bees. 
To  the  edges  of  this  wood,  so  as  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  box,  is 
fixed  with  tacks  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth  sacking  or  felt  (I  usually 
use  the  scrum  which  has  through  service  become  untrustworthy  for 
confining  swarms),  and  then  the  cover  is  placed  over  the  quilt  or 
crown  board  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  now  filled  up  with  chaff, 
when,  without  impeding  ventilation,  it  protects  in  a  most  effective 
manner  from  cold.  The  quilt  in  such  weather  as  we  are  now 
experiencing  will  always  feel  very  chilly  to  the  hand ;  but  if  a 
chaff  cover  be  used  and  it  be  lifted  the  quilt  beneath  will  appear 
warm  to  the  touch,  a  proof  at  once  of  the  conserving  power  of  the 
chaff.  We  shall  appreciate  the  value  of  the  chaff  cover  if  we 
remember  that  it  is  above  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  hive  that 
protection  is  of  most  service — a  fact  forgotten  apparently  by  some, 
since  prize- winning  hives  in  a  few  cases  have  here  been  the  thin- 
nest. Where  it  is  adopted  the  bees  will  be  found  less  impoverished 
in  stores,  stronger  in  numbers,  and  individually  more  vigorous  in 
tie  spring  than  where  excessive  leaking  away  of  temperature  has 
been  allowed.— F.  Cheshire. 


New  Horizontal  Octagon  Hive. — Would  "  Alrofi  "  please 
to  give  the  particulars  he  promised  in  his  article,  r2th  of  June, 
about  Mr.  Paterson's  hive  ?  Is  it  square  or  octagonal  ?  If  the 
latter,  how  does  he  get  across  to  the  frames  ?  Does  he  use  wax 
sheets  ?  Is  it  14  inches  in  length  and  breadth  ?  How  does  he 
Biper  it  ?— Prbstwick. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Fowls  Dtikg  (F.  A.  5.).— Your  fowls  are  dying  of  liver  disease.  It 
arises  probably  from  feeding— for  instance,  the  potato  as  the  principal 


articlfl  of  food  almost  always  canses  it.  Haiae  given  in  undoe  qiuDitttIn  vfl] 
produce  it.  AH  the  deviations  from  natural  food  have  a  tendoaoy  to  wtny 
disease.  In  poultry  it  ia  almost  always  the  liver  that  is  attacked.  Feed 
them  morning  and  evening  on  barle3rmeal  or  ground  oats  slaked  withwata 
Give  them  at  mid-day  some  maize  or  kitchen  scraps.  If  they  liave  no  nam 
to  grern  or  green  food  supply  them  with  sods  of  grass  or  lettuce  or  other 
green  food ;  cabbage  is  the  least  csef nl  of  all  vegetables  for  this  parpoee 
In  such  cases  as  yours  the  diet  of  the  birds  should  be  mentioned  when  itdat- 
matlon  is  requested. 

Cock's  Covb  PbCKBD  (M.  B,).—So  long  as  the  bird  is  alloived  to  nrntin 
with  the  hens  they  will  i^ck  his  comb,  even  until  they  jdck  a  hole  throash 
it.  They  are  tempted  by  the  raw  and  bleeding  wound,  and  the  oock  sabmitiw 
Remove  him,  dress  the  wound  with  citron  ointment ;  it  will  soon  heal.  He 
mast  not  be  put  with  the  hens  till  it  is  quite  healed.  While  tbeeevere 
weather  htsts  he  should  be  somewhat  protected  from  it  in  a  loose  box,  ban 
or  some  such  place.  ' 

Marking  Poultry  (y.  JP.).— Much  depends  on  whether  you  wish  to 
mark  fowls  in  a  manner  known  only  to  yourself,  or  so  plainly  ss  to  wW 
them  distinguished  easily  when  ranning  in  a  yard  for  kitcfaeu  purposes.  If 
the  latter,  there  is  no  better  plan  than  a  ring  of  wire  roimd  the  ley ;  sod  is 
it  is  no  inconvenience  to  the  wearer,  different  broods  may  be  narked  witb 
one,  two,  and  three  rings.  Another  mode  is  by  sewing  cloth  or  list  round 
the  le^.  Different  colours  denote  different  broods,  ^vate  mirks  m^y  be 
made  m  the  web  of  the  wing ;  others  cut  out  small  notches  in  the  beak  and 
sometimes  in  the  eyelid. 

Profitable  Poultrt  (Inquirer),— ^e  shall  shortly  pobliah  nota  on 
this  subject,  which  you  may  read  with  advantage. 

Egos  Small  {F.  D.  5.).— The  eggs  that  you  regard  as  small  sre  probiMy 
Uie  result  of  the  **  mixture  of  breeds,"  especially  as  two  out  of  three  varieti« 
of  fowls  you  name  do  not  lay  eggs  that  are  considered  large.  I^nnish  ubisQj 
produce  One  ^gs.  The  food  yon  give  ia  right ;  give  as  much  as  tbe  birds  est 
freely,  but  not  more. 

Combs  Falling  (/ZA3<i«r).— Hives  without  oioss  sticks  are  easily  iujoied 
in  moving  them,  and  very  often  the  combs  fall  and  smother  tbe  bees.  Ko 
one  without  seeing  the  skep  can  advise  yon  what  course  to  pursue.  If  tte 
breakage  is  nut  serious  it  will  perhaps  not  be  advisable  to  do  more  tbu 
remove  any  shattered  fragments ;  if  the  injtnry  is  great  we  fear  joa  can  do 
but  little  to  rectify  it.  You  must  rely  on  your  crva  judgment  and  ingenuity 
in  finding  the  beat  remedy  under  the  circumstanoes. 


METBOBOLOGICAL  OBSEBVATIONS. 
CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
Lat.  61°  l%*  40"  N. ;  Long.  0^  8'  0*  W. ;  Altitude.  Ill  feet. 
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— 

Mo.    1 

29.701 

27.0 
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8S.4 

24.6 

48.5 

»».S 

— 

Tu.    2 

29.946 

25.0 

25.0 
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85.8 
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17.7 

52.9 

lU 

22.8 
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Means. 

29.977 

80.9 

29.3 

86.7 

86.6 

97  JJ 

}Wl2 

— 

BEMABK0. 

36th.— Blight  snow  all  the  morning,  melting  asit  flell ;  dull  afternoon ;  alight 

snow  again  in  evening ;  moonlight  night. 
27th.— Very  clear  bright  frosty  morning,  sunshine  until  S  Pjr.;  fair  bot 

overcast  afternoon  ;  fine  evening. 
28th.— Fine  bright  day,  clear  moonlight  evening. 
29th.— Cold,  rather  dull  day,  but  fair  throughout. 
30th.— Keen  frost,  but  very  fine  bright  day ;  brilliant  evening. 
December  Ist.— Very  cold  but  not  so  bright;  little  snow  aboat  noon.ind 
also  at  9  P.M.,  but  not  a  measumble  quantity ;  nearly  clondlen  after- 
wards. 
3nd.— Keen  frost,  but  calm  bright  day ;  very  cold  evening  with  sUgbt  fog. 
Severe  frost  throughout  the  week.^O.  J.  SrvoNB. 


COVEKT  OABDBN  MAEKBT.— DECEMBER  3. 
Trade  genially  remains  quiet,  and  there  is  no  material  altentian  is 
prices  from  last  week's  quotations,  yet  some  vegetables  are  a  tride  dearer. 


TXGBTABLE8. 


Artichokes dozen 

AsparuguR bundle 

lieau8.  Kidney  . .  4  sieve 

»eet,  Red dozeu 

HroccoU   bundle 

liru^Rels  Sprouts  i  sieve 

Cabbage  doaen 

Carrots bunch 

Capsicums ^100 

Caul '  flowers  ....  dozen 

Cciery   bundle 

Cole  worts.,  doz.  bunches 

encumbers each 

Endive dozen 

Fennel bunch 

aarllc   ^Vb. 

tierbis bnnoh 

Lccts bunch 


8.  d.  s.  d. 
9  0to4  0 
0     0 


0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
8 
6 
9 
2 


0 
9 

1 
8 
9 

0 

9 
6 
9 
4 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Mushrooms  ....  pottle  l 
Mustard  &  Cress  punnet  0 
Onions bushe]  2 

pickling quart  0 

Parsley....  doz.bunche>  S 

Parsnips dozen  0 

Peas  quart  0 

Potatoes boiibel  3 

Kidney bufthel  4 

Radishes.,  doz.bnnehes  0 

Rhubarb bundle  0 

Salsafy bundle  0 

SccTBonera bundle  l 

Seakale   basket  S 

Shallots rtt  2 

^inach  buiUieJ  2 

Turnipa   bunch  0 

Vegetable  Marrows  each  0 


8.d.   R.d. 
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4 
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« 

0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
S 
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4  « 
0  0 
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•  0 
0  0 
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0  < 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

'jy 

^r' 

Average 

Clock 
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DBCBMBBR  11—17, 1879, 

Temperature  near 
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Sun 

Moon 
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London. 
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Rises. 
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Age. 

Sun. 

Tear. 

Day. 

Klffht 
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h.   m. 

h.  m. 

h.   m. 

h.   m. 
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11 

TH 

Boyal  Socfety  8.30  p.m. 

46.5 

3S.6 
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7    68 

3    49 

6    36 

1    48 

27 

6    38 

345 

13 

P 

Qnekett  Clnb  at  8  PJf . 

48.0 

37.0 

42.6 

7    69 

3    49 

7      8 

S    34 

26 

6    10 

346 

13 

S 

Koyal  Botanic  Society  at  8.4f  PJI. 

47.6 

St.5 

42.0 

8      0 

3    49 

8    16 

3    37 

# 

6    42 

347 

14 

SUN 

3  SUXDAT  IN  ABYBNT. 

46.9 

34.3 

40.6 

8      1 

3    49 

9    13 

4    63 

1 

5    13 

348 

10 

M 

47.0 

33.6 

40.3 

8      2 

3    49 

9    54 

6     19 

2 

4    44 

349 

M 

To  • 

Royal  Horfcicnltaral  Sooiety—Frolt  and  Floral  Com- 

46.5 

3S.9 

39.7 

8      3 

3    49 

10    24 

7    44 

8 

4     16 

350 

IT 

W 

Society  of  Arts,  8  pjc.                  (mittees  at  11  am. 

45.9 

34.0 

39.9 

8      4 

3    49 

10    46 

9      6 

4 

3    46 

361 

From  obserrfttioni  teken  near  London  during  fortj-tlnee  years,  the  ftvemge  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  46.9^ ; 

and   its 

night 

tempemtnre  34.4°. 

WOODLAND  RIDES. 


g^C^T^^  REALLY  must  write  sc 
Sf/^l^^^  Journal/'  I  said  one  mornii 
^J^'^S^'/if   of  my  Borrows  :  "  but  wha1 


something  'for  tbe 
morning  to  the  partner 
my  sorrows  :  "  out  what  to  write  about  I 
do  not  know."  "  Oh,  there  is  plenty  to  write 
about.  Set  to  work."  "What?"  I  asked. 
"Well,  there  is  the  Rose."  "Every  con- 
vv^^Ky^  ceivable  subj^t  bearing  upon  the  Rose  has 
V4>C^  ^  •  been  written  upon  usqiie  ad  nauseam — exhausted, 
in  fact."  "  Well,  there  is  the  Gladioli.  You  have 
grown  some  beauties ;  even  now  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber they  are  grand."  "But  I  have  already  written 
all  I  know  about  them."  "  Oh,  then  (with  triumphant 
voice),  there  are  the  woods !  write  about  your  improvements 
in  the  woods.''  So  I  am  fain  to  ask  yoo,  Messrs.  Editors, 
to  accept  the  following  as  an  apology  for  an  article,  and  if 
you  blame  me — ^well ;  perhaps  you,  too,  are  married.  I  say 
1^0  more. 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  there  are  so  few  flowers,  and 
those  that  still  remain  with  us  are  so  dull  and  uninteresting ; 
when  the  leaves  81*6  fulling  all  over  the  lawn,  when  all 
around  are  signs  of  decay  and  death,  when  "chill  and 
dim  falls  on  the  moor  the  brief  November  day  ;" — at  such 
a  season  as  this  it  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to  have  a  walk 
along  the  well-kept  rides  of  a  wood. 

I  have  for  the  last  two  years  been  making  improvements 
in  a  very  large  wood  near  here,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
owner  been  making  new  rides,  and  I  have  derived  more 
pleasure  from  doing  this  than  spending  money  on  Hoses 
that  will  not  grow,  or  fighting  with  the  miserably  poor  soil 
that  abounds  in  this  neighbourhood.  "  A  congenial  and  an 
appropriate  occupation,"  some  of  your  readers  may  say ;  "  for 
where  better  can  a  Wyld  Savage  be  than  among  his  native 
wilds  ?"  This  may  be  so,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  think  that  men  who  are  not  savages 
may  derive  a  great  deal  of  gratification  from  walks  and 
rambles  in  large  woods  even  in  the  winter  time.  Winter 
has  its  advantages  here,  too,  as  elsewhere.  There  are  no 
snakes,  and  those  venomous  reptiles,  adders  or  vipers, 
which  abound  here  have  retired  into  winter  quarters.  It  is 
dangerous  to  allow  young  children  to  walk  in  the  spring 
and  summer  in  the  woods  or  scramble  up  the  banks  where 
those  adders  are. 

Here  in  this  hilly  country  the  vistas  and  views  to  be  seen 
in  the  woods  are  so  numerous  and  so  diversified  that  lovers 
of  Nature  are  delighted  to  see  them ;  and  I  only  wish  I 
had  the  privilege  of  showing  some  artist  a  few  of  the  views. 
The  great  drawback  to  a  ramble  in  the  woods  is  the  wet. 
Most  woods  hereabout  are  full  of  springs,  and  as  no  land- 
lord thinks  it  worth  while  draining  them,  the  rides  are 
jiothing  but  swamps.  The  sportsmen,  on  the  solitary  occa- 
sion during  the  year  that  they  visit  the  woods,  are  prepared 
for  any  amount  of  swamps,  and  dress  accordingly  ;  but  for 
ladies  or  children,  or  even  for  men  to  walk  therein,  it  is 
exceedingly  unpleasant.  The  first  thing,  then,  is  to  drain 
them.  At  first  I  tried  what  might  be  called  spot  draining 
— that  is,  making  a  short  spur  from  the  spring  to  the  other 
side  of  the  bank,  but  I  found  that  after  every  storm  the 
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water  from  the  higher  ground  used  to  filter  through  on  to 
my  rides,  and  so  I  was  compelled  to  change  my  tactics. 
I  now  make  a  long  open  drain  the  whole  length  of  the 
ride  the  side  nearest  the  bank,  and  the  water  which  before 
was  a  great  nuisance  now  becomes  an  object  of  beauty. 
For,  as  in  some  fertile  soils,  we  are  told  that  you  need  only 
tickle  the  earth  with  a  rake  ere  it  laughs  and  sings — that  is, 
bears  corn,  so  here  wherever  you  dig  out  a  trench  or  a 
drain  up  there  springs  almost  by  magic  every  kind  of  Moss 
and  Fern  and  Lichen,  so  that  as  you  walk  along  the  rides 
you  see  the  water  dancing  in  the  fitful  sunlight,  and  the 
Ferns  gleaming  with  the  dewdrops.  To  keep  a  ride  in 
good  order  it  is  necessary  for  the  sun  and  the  wind  to  be 
able  to  enter  in  •n  one  side  :  and  here  there  is  a  difficulty, 
for  most  rides  are  lined  with  Holly,  Firs,  and  Birch,  and 
the  majority  of  landowners  have  an  insuperable  objection 
to  any  of  these  trees  being  cut  or  pruned,  so  that  the  sun  can 
only  struggle  in  a  few  places,  ana  the  surface  of  the  ride  is 
always  more  or  less  wet  except  in  the  very  driest  weather. 

The  perfection  of  a  ride  is  one  where  the  foliage  is  dense 
on  the  north  or  east  side,  but  open  to  the  sun  on  the  south 
or  west.  You  then  look  down,  when  the  wood  is  hilly,  upon 
the  trees  lying  at  your  feet  and  on  those  at  the  other  side. 
Our  wood  is  in  the  form  of  an  immense  horseshoe,  the  outer 
rings  of  the  shoe  all  being  on  high  ground.  The  rides  are 
on  each  side  of  the  rings  and  one  through  the  middle,  which 
is  the  worst  to  drain.  But  when  the  water  is  taken  off  the 
rides  it  soaks  away  in  the  porous  soil  and  is  no  more  seen 
for  a  time ;  but  like  the  subterranean  Nile,  as  soon  as  we 
cut  a  new  ride  we  find  water  bubbling  up  from  the  ground, 
and  we  know  that  the  water  of  our  rides  has  found  an 
outlet  at  last.  The  water  then  gradually  reaches  the  bottom 
of  the  wood,  where,  it  forms  a  small  stream,  which  is  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  river  that  runs  into  the  sea  at  Charmouth. 
And  here  the  lover  of  woodland  walks  can  make  a  very 
pretty  use  of  it ;  for  with  a  very  little  trouble  and  expense 
he  can  make  a  small  pond  or  miniature  lake,  in  which  he 
may  grow  Water  Lilies,  vV  ater  Hawthorns,  and  other  aquatics. 
I  am  told  that  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  has  devoted  u  large  wood 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  favourite  flower  the  Lily.  1  wonder 
if  his  neighbours  think  him  as  mad  as  my  parishioners 
think  me — all,  that  is,  except  the  man  who  is  employed 
therein.  I  can  sympathise  very  warmly  with  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  hope  he  will  do  the  same  for  one  is  always  glad  of 
a  sympathising  friend.  But  I  doubt  where  in  a  modern 
garden  more  lovely  spots  can  be  pointed  out  than  in  some 
woods.  I  could  show  you  a  place  here  where  there  is  a 
sort  of  ravine  for  about  30  or  40  yards  amid  which  all  sorts 
of  Ferns  are  luxuriating,  and  this  ravine  is  hemmed  in  by 
Hollies  and  other  bushy  trees,  forming  the  most  sheltered 
spot  imaginable.  Then,  again,  a  wood  like  ours,  at  least 
is  such  a  sheltered  spot,  you  may  go  out  on  a  cold  day 
with  the  north  wind  almost  blowing  your  ears  off,  and  as 
soon  as  you  get  into  the  wood  you  do  not  feel  it ;  you 
appear  to  be  in  another  climate.  As  my  old  woodman 
says,  "  It  seems  somehow  to  blow  over  the  wood  and  not 
reach  you."  Then  there  are  the  glorious  tints  at  all  times 
of  the  year  to  delight  the  eye,  which  I  fancy  I  hear  some 
one  say  as  they  read  this,  "  At  all  times  of  the  year !    Are 
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THE  ROOT-PRUNING  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

Op  all  operations  connected  with  fruit  culture  that  of  root- 
pruning  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  althoujrli  there  are  few 
places  where  it  receives  anything  like  the  attention  or  skill 
that  is  generally  brought  to  bear  on  other  branches  of  garden- 
ing. This  work  should  be  scientifically  and  carefully  con- 
ducted, but  instead  of  that  it  is  frequently  entrusted  to  rough 
inexperienced  hands,  whose  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  the 
different  kinds  of  roots  and  the  functions  they  Kcrve  arc  of  the 
most  imperfect  character.     Such  men  as  these  cut  aw/iy  wilh 


there  any  tints  in  winter  ?"  "  Yes,"  I  reply,  "  most  decidedly.' ' 
the  Birch  trees  have  a  tint  or  shade  oc  colour  in  their  bark 
and  in  their  branches  which  quite  gives  a  silvery  gleam  to 
the  landscape  in  the  winter.  Then  there  are  the  common 
Hollies  with  their  very  dark  green  foliage,  and  with  their 
charming  scarlet  berries  ;  and  the  Hazels,  which  have  a  tint 
quite  peculiar  to  themselves ;  and  the  Oaks  with  their  stal- 
wart limbs  encased  in  Ivy.  There  are  many  and  varied  tints 
even  in  winter.  And  then  how  delightful  to  walk  in  the 
woods  and  to  notice  the  first,  the  very  earliest,  signs  of  the 
awakening  of  Nature  from  her  long  winter  slumber  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  woods  ! 

Long  before  the  garden  shows  signs  of  spring  the  woods  do  ; 
not  perhaps  apparent  to  every  careless  eye,  but  the  earnest 
lover  of  Nature  notices  signs  that  tell  him  the  tide  has  turned, 
the  long  lane  is  nearly  ended  now,  and  soon  we  shall  have 
spring.    Then  the  lover  of  natural  history  will  find  the  woods 
an  endless  source  of  delight    How  Thomas  Edwards,  the  great 
naturalist  and  shoemaker  of  Banff,  would  rejoice  in  such  a 
wood  as  ours  1    Stay  here  a  moment  behind  this  tree  as  the 
evening  is  drawing  nigh,  and  the  rabbits  will  one  by  one  steal 
out  of  their  thick  cover  and  begin  to  play  with  one  another 
like  a  lot  of  children  over  the  nursery  fire,  while  overhead  the 
wood  pigeons  will  coo  away  for  a  time  one  of  the  softest  and 
most  musical  songs  that  I  ever  heard.    But,  alas  it  should  be 
80  I    After  a  time  two  will  begin  to  fight,  and  don't  they  just 
go  it  when  they  begin !  and  whilst  you  move  to  look  at  them 
tiie  yery  least  sound  made  will  set  the  whole  flock  of  these 
extremely  shy  birds  in  motion,  and  with  loud  flapping  of  wings 
and  with  a  noise  like  a  whirlwind  they  will  scurry  away  to  a 
distant  part.    Then  as  you  walk  on  you  hear  the  strange  sad 
cry  of  a  labbit  in  pain.    You  go  quickly  and  quietly  on,  and 
there  you  see  a  poor  bunny  in  frenzied  agony  running  round 
in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  get  away  from  a  skunk  or  a  weasel. 
Then  overhead,  jumping  lightly  from  tree  to  tree  as  cleverly 
and  lightly  as  a  flyfisher  whips  a  stream,  comes  a  nimble 
squirrel  with  its  chestnut  brush  and  bright  eyes  looking  for 
acorns  or  nuts.    It  is  a  most  interesting  sight  to  watch  how 
cleverly  he  moves  along  the  branches.    He  will  bear  his  weight 
to  the  very  last  inch  l^fore  he  makes  his  spring.    There  is  a 
tradition  here  that  about  fifty  years  ago  a  squirrel  could  go 
from  here  to  Chard,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  without  touching 
the  ground. 

Next  it  IS  so  easy  to  improve  the  rides  at  very  slight  expense 
by  planting  at  the  margins  robust  or  free-growmg  plants. 
There  are  numbers  of  herbaceous  plants  that  grow  and  spread 
so  rapidly  that  they  soon  take  up  far  more  room  than  we  can 
afford  to  give  them.  Herbaceous  Asters  or  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
for  instance,  soon  spread  over  much  ground,  and  Potentillas 
when  once  established  spread  exactly  like  Strawberry  plants. 
Fuchsias  here,  too,  grow  into  huge  bushes — almost,  indeed,  attain 
to  the  proportions  of  trees :  what  is  easier,  then,  than  to  trans- 
plant some  of  these  to  the  woodland  rides  ?  Old  and  exhausted 
bulbs,  too,  may  be  planted  here,  although  the  field  mice  make 
great  havoc  among  such  as  the  Crocus  and  Scilla ;  and  above 
all  other  plants  or  trees  the  Rhododendron,  the  most  charming 
shrub,  may  well  find  a  home  in  our  woods.  In  fact  it  is  more 
suitable  for  woods  than  any  other  place.  It  makes  a  beautiful 
cover  for  game ;  usually  rabbits  will  not  attack  it,  and  the 
flowers  in  spring  and  early  summer  make  the  most  delightful 
prospect. 

Then  if  expense  need  not  be  considered,  or  a  certain  sum  is 
devoted  yearly  to  the  improvement  of  the  woodland  rides, 
what  a  splendid  pinetum  could  be  formed  in  some  open  space  ! 
I  hope  in  future  years,  if  I  stay  here,  to  make  what  I  shall 
call  a  Cedar  ride — for  of  course  all  the  rides  are  named — which 
shall  consist  of  a  ride  bordered  by  all  the  best  Pines  and 
Conifers.  When  that  is  done  and  a  few  years  liave  elapsed 
I  fancy  my  successor,  or  cveu  perhaps  the  noble  owner,  will 
bless  the  name  of— Wyld  Savage. 


spade  right  and  left  all  that  comes  in  the  way,  and  at  equal 
lengths  big  or  little  feeders ;  therefore  it  is  not  turprisiDg 
that  results  have  been  anything  but  satisfactory  to  those  who 
have  had  the  work  carried  out  in  the  manner  described. 

After  close  observation  we  have  found  that  where  a  coazae 
strong  shoot  is  produced  in  a  tree  there  will  be  found  a  groeB 
fibreless  kind  of  root,  either  as  a  tap  going  straight  down, 
drawing  the  supply  of  sap  from  cold  wet  soil  or  other  sooice 
where  the  conditions  are  not  favourable  ;  therefore,  if  we  wish 
to  restore  an  equilibrium  of  growth  and  bring  about  jteitilitj 
the  right  way  is  to  assail  all  such  roots  wherever  they  may  be 
situated  and  shorten  them  back  considerably,  in  order  to  force 
them  to  throw  out  a  network  of  small  fibres  to  feed  nearer  the 
surface.  In  wet  stiff  land  even  a  disturbance  of  the  soQ  often 
effects  much  good,  especially  if  a  few  barrowloads  are  tiJcen 
out  and  replaced  with  some  fresh  turfy  loam  and  road  scrap- 
ings ;  indeed,  in  all  cases  of  root-pruning  this  is  advisable,  as 
it  is  astonishing  what  a  little  assistance  given  in  this  way  woiks 
in  bringing  them  round  to  more  fruitful  habits. 

The  difficulty,  however,  with  some  growers  is  not  bow  to 
check  these  trees  from  making  coarse  strong  shoots,  bnt,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  to  get  sufficient  growth  and  strength  to 
enable  the  trees  to  carry  good  crops  of  fruit,  and  particnlarly 
so  is  this  the  case  with  Pears  on  the  Quince  stock  trained  as 
pyramids,  which  in  light  dry  soils  nearly  always  present  a 
starved  appearance,  and  seldom  ripen  fruit  fit  for  eating. 
Although  tne  Quince  is  a  moisture-loving  tree  we  not  nnfre- 
quently  see  Pears  worked  on  it  planted  on  raised  mounds, 
which,  unless  on  very  heavy  retentive  lands,  is  the  worrt 
practice  possible.  Better  far,  instead  of  doing  this,  is  to  allow 
the  coUiuv  of  the  trees  to  be  even  slightly  lower  than  the 
general  ground  level,  that  water  or  sewage  can  be  easily  ad- 
minister^ during  dry  weather  without  loss. 

On  light  dry  liuids  the  Pears  are  often  checked  from  want  of 
moisture  just  at  the  time  they  ought  to  be  swelling  freely,  and 
the  skin  in  consequence  becomes  contracted,  and  the  flesh  hard 
and  gritty,  so  when  rain  comes  the  greater  portion  of  the  fmits 
crack  and  are  of  no  further  use  ;   a  few  of  ours  used  to  be 
in  this  unsatisfactory  condition,  but  since  we  have  added « 
quantity  of  clay  to  the  soil  they  bear  abundantly,  and  are  in 
quality  everything  we  can  desire.    Those,  therefore,  who  are 
troubled  in  the  same  way  cannot  do  better  if  they  have  light 
land  to  deal  with  than  to  set  to  work  and  improve  it  in  the 
same  manner  ,*  although  it  entails  considerable  labour,  it  amply 
repays  it  in  a  few  years.     The  way  we  managed  so  as  to 
raise  the  general  level  was  to  wheel  out  as  work  progressed 
about  8  or  10  inches  of  the  sandy  subsoil,  and  in  trenching  the 
same  quantity  of  clay  was  brought  back  to  replace  it,  and 
trenched  in  2  feet  from  the  surface,  where  the  principal  roots 
are  buried  ;  in  this  way  it  parts  with  its  moisture  slowly,  and 
always  contains  a  good  supply  for  the  tree  to  feed  on.    In 
trenching  the  trees  were  not  unduly  disturbed,  but  allowed  to 
stand  on  a  solid  base  of  earth  about  a  yard  through,  thus  prevent- 
ing them  from  receiving  a  severe  check. — John  Lloid  Jones. 


ISOLEPIS  GRACILIS. 

I  WISH  to  make  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  this  well-known 
decorative  plant.  When  I  first  made  its  acquaintance  it  was 
as  a  stove  plant,  but  some  years  ago  I  tried  it  in  the  conserva- 
tory with  good  results.  After  coming  here  I  raised  a  stock  of 
plants  from  seed,  and  now  employ  it  regularly  as  an  edging  to 
the  other  plants  on  the  side  stages  of  the  conservatory.  The 
plants  are  grown  in  3-inch  pots  in  good  rich  soil,  and  supph'ed 
constantly  with  liquid  manure.  This  is  necessary  in  older  to 
keep  the  plants  growing  freely  and  the  foliage  of  a  health} 
green  colour.  Sometimes  we  place  the  pots  in  small  sancen 
full  of  water.  This  is  particularly  necessary  when  the  plants 
are  used  for  furnishing  tables  in  rooms,  as  they  become  dried 
up  very  quickly  in  such  positions,  a  certain  result  being  yeUow 
foliage  in  a  few  days.  In  spring  the  stock  is  divided  into  small 
pieces  and  potted.  Placed  in  a  vinery  for  a  few  weeks  they 
soon  become  established.  They  are  then  repotted  in  3-inch 
pots  as  at  first  mentioned,  and  when  of  a  size  to  be  of  value  m 
a  decorative  sense  are  placed  round  the  stages  of  the  conserva- 
tory. When  well  grown  the  Isolepis  is  equal  to  any  other 
green-foliaged  plant  in  cultivation. 

In  making  the  arrangements  for  the  planting  of  the  flower 
garden  last  year  it  was  placed  in  a  prominent  position  as  a 
dividing  line.  What  may  be  of  interest  to  many  is  that  these 
plants  arc  still  alive,  notwithstanding  the  continued  frosts  we 
liavc  cxpcrieuceU.    InPaxton's  "  Botanical  Dictionary"  there 
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is  an  Isolepis  nodosa  from  New  Holland  with  "  gracilis  "  as  a 
synonjm,  also  an  I.  gracilis  without  references.  Which  is  the 
one  ander  discussion,  and  where  was  the  latter  imported  from  ? 
— R.  P.  Broth ERSTON. 


PEACHES  ON  OPEN  WALLS. 

Pbobably  some  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  cultivation  of 
Peaches  on  open  walls  would  feel  somewhat  discouraged  on 
leading  the  remarks  of  "  Essex  "  on  page  401  of  the  Journal. 
Your  correspondent  infers  that  further  north  than  London 
securing  crops  of  Peaches  on  walls  is  a  matter  of  chance ;  and 
that  the  expense  incnrred  by  keeping  the  trees  clean  would 
go  far  towards  covering  them  with  glass,  when  it  is  presumed 
they  would  not  afterwards  be  infested  with  aphides  or  other 
pests.  It  has  been  my  experience  to  note  that  plants  subject 
to  aphides  and  other  insects  are  much  more  infested  when 
coddled  under  glass  than  in  the  open  air. 

Although  I  have  to  contend  with  the  cold  climate  of  Rox- 
burghshire, as  far  north  as  the  Tweed,  yet  I  have  had  good 
crops  of  Peaches  on  walls  during  the  last  ten  seasons,  and  the  trees 
now  promise  well  for  future  bearing.  My  wall  is  14  feet  high, 
130  feet  of  the  southern  aspect  being  covered  with  Peach  trees, 
the  other  portion  being  devoted  to  Apricots ;  and  although  I 
lost  many  valuable  shrubs  and  ornamental  trees  last  winter, 
only  a  few  small  dead  branches  here  and  there  on  the  Peach 
trees  indicated  the  severe  frost  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
The  Royal  George  and  Noblesse  are  the  two  varieties  which 
socoeed  best  witJi  me.  In  spring,  after  being  pruned  they  are 
syringed  several  times  with  black  soap  and  flowers  of  sulphur 
£loted  in  hot  water.  This  destroys  uie  eggs  of  green  fly,  kc^ 
located  in  the  bark,  and  especially  in  the  nail  holes  and  crevices 
of  the  wall.  A  dressing  at  this  period  tends  to  keep  the  trees 
dean  all  the  season ;  it  is  of  little  use  syringing  when  the  leaves 
tie  all  curled  up  and  unsightly.  This  must  he  prevented,  and 
success  will  be  the  result. 

Eventnally  the  critical  time  arrives  when  the  blossoms  must 

be  protected,  to  save  which  many  methods  have  been  devised. 

Some  approve  of  permanent  glass  copings,  which,  I  think, 

often  keep  the  soil  too  dry  at  the  base  of  the  wall  where  many 

of  the  roots  are ;  others  approve  of  spruce  branches  stuck  in. 

The  latter  method  of  protection  I  have  practised,  likewise 

hexagon  netting ;   both,  however,  with    indifferent  success. 

About  ten  years  ago  I  gave  Frigi  Domo  a  trial,  and  found 

it  proof  against  all  spring  frosts,  and  shall  continue  using  it 

until  a  better  canvas  be  product.     I  fasteq  it  to  a  round 

piece  of  wood  along  the  face  of  the  coping,  and  keep  it  free 

from  the  trees  by  means  of  stakes  placed  3  feet  apart,  the 

upper  ends  beneath  and  pressing  firmly  against  the  coping, 

while  the  under  ends  are  let  into  the  ground.    This  screen  is 

drawn  np  every  morning,  except  when  stormy,  and  dnwn 

down  every  night,  and  fastened  at  the  bottom  by  means  of 

V^gs  pushed  into  the  ground.    This  secures  me  a  crop  with 

certainty  every  season. — ^Boxbubohshibb  Gabdbneb. 


WINTER  FLOWERS. 


We  0eem  to  have  plunged  suddenly  into  the  very  depth  of 
a  bitterly  cold  winter.  The  cold  to-day  is  quite  equal  to  any- 
thing we  had  last  winter,  and  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of 
December.  It  is  bleak  and  dreary  outside  in  the  garden,  but 
within  the  vinery  so  bright  and  cheery  and  warm  that  it  is 
like  stepping  suddenly  from  winter  into  summer ;  a  delicious 
foigrance,  too,  fills  the  air,  for  there  is  a  row  of  Roman  Hya- 
cinths in  full  flower.  Those  plants  which  give  us  flowers  in 
November  and  December  are  especially  precious.  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  our  chief  resource,  and  I  have  been  more  than  ever 
pleased  this  year  with  some  noble  specimens  of  Elaijie,  James 
Salter,  and  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey ;  but  to  make  a  house  of 
any  size  look  gay  you  must  have  small  as  well  as  large  plants, 
and  except  under  very  careful  treatment  Chrysanthemums  are 
apt  to  become  "  leggy." 

I  know  of  no  plant  so  pure  and  sweet  as  the  Roman 
Hyacinth,  unless  it  be  another  bulb,  the  Paper  White  Narcissus. 
But  this  latter  is  not  nearly  so  free-flowering  as  the  Hyacinth. 
Out  of  a  hundred  of  the  Roman  Hyacinths  I  have  only  one 
which  is  doubtful  about  not  flowering,  and  nearly  all  send  up 
two  spikes  ;  but  out  of  a  dozen  of  the  Narcissus  more  than 
half  will  fail.  This  is  provoking.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  others  experience  the  same  thing.  I  cannot  think 
that  it  is  the  treatment,  as  they  have  been  brought  on  care- 


fully— first  of  all  in  a  warm  dark  cellar,  and  then,  when  the 
pots  were  full  of  roots,  in  a  greenhouse,  where  the  forcing  was 
very  gentle.  I  have  given  them  saucers  since  they  have  come 
to  the  upper  air,  but  all  is  no  good,  and  my  experience  this 
year  only  confirms  what  I  have  had  to  put  up  with  in  former 
years ;  so  much  so  that  I  have  sometimes  said  to  myself,  '*  I 
will  buy  no  more  Narcissus,"  but  the  thought  of  the  exquisite 
scent  and  the  long  duration  of  the  fiower  has  after  all  induced 
me  to  change  my  mind.  The  double  Roman  Narcissus  has 
behaved  unusually  well  with  me  this  year  in  the  matter  of 
flowering.  Nearly  every  bulb  is  throwing  up  a  spike.  It  has 
had  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  the  Paper  White,  but  is 
some  weeks  in  advance  of  it.  The  fragrance  is  delicious,  but  the 
flower  itself,  like  a  great  many  other  double  flowers,  is  wanting 
in  grace  and  beauty.  If  you  wish  to  secure  an  abundance  of 
sweet  white  flowers  in  November  and  December  obtain  the 
Roman  Hyacinth.  If  you  have  a  good  temper  and  can  stand 
disappointment  for  the  sake  of  an  exquisite  fragrance  which 
vrill  last  a  long  time  have  the  Double  Roman,  or  the  Paper 
White  Narcissus. 

I  have  never  succeedetl  so  well  with  the  Richardia  as  this 
year.  I  attribute  it  partly  to  the  wet  summer,  for  one  of  the 
difficulties  I  meet  with  in  the  factotum  who  manages  my 
garden  is  to  get  him  to  water  it  enough  in  the  summer.  The 
plants  of  Richardia  were  planted  out  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
and  then  produced  so  many  of  their  large  white  spathes  that 
I  half  sighed  as  I  gathered  them  to  think  that  in  the  winter 
they  would  be  exhausted,  and  we  should  have  no  more ;  but  it 
has  not  been  so.  They  have  been  ranged  in  large  pots  on  a 
back  shelf  in  the  vinery,  and  there  they  have  continued  pro- 
ducing their  spathes,  and  I  feel  confident  I  shall  have  plenty 
for  Cl^istmas  church  decoration.  In  the  controversy,  therefore, 
about  what  is  the  best  to  do  with  your  Richardias  in  summer, 
I  decidedly  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  the  planting-out,  but  I 
fancy  in  most  seasons  a  trench  would  be  of  great  service  in 
keeping  sufficient  water  about  the  roots ;  moreover,  I  do  not 
think  diat  the  situation  should  be  a  warm  one,  but  only  half 
exposed  to  the  sun.  One  very  great  advantage  of  the  Rich- 
aroia  is  that  the  spathes  last  so  long  in  the  room.  In  these 
days  of  room  decoration,  when  large  stately  growing  plants 
are  so  useful  for  that  purpose,  few  are  more  welcome  than  the 
Richardia.  At  this  time  of  the  year  to  have  the  dark  glossy 
leaves  and  tongue-shaped  spathes  ornamenting  some  bright 
comer  in  the  drawing-room  is  indeed  gratifying. 

Double  Primulas  are  also  early  winter  flowers  almost  in- 
valuable. The  double  fringed  are  nearly  as  pretty  as  single 
fiowers,  with  the  great  advantage  of  standing  so  well  after 
being  cut.  The  old  Double  White  seems  to  be  more  floriferous 
than  the  large  and  beautifully  fringed  specimens  of  more  recent 
days.  But  the  latter  make  up  for  quantity  by  the  richness 
and  fulness  of  a  single  truss.  I  find  that  they  like  deep 
potting,  and  that  they  are  less  likely  to  damp-off  when  so 
treated  than  when  the  rootstock  is  above  ground,  and  the 
plant  consequently  unsteady.  With  a  very  little  care  thev  can 
be  made  to  flower  during  the  whole  winter.  Two  words,  I  should 
say,  give  the  chief  requisites  for  successful  cultivation — viz., 
warmth  and  air.  Cyclamens  require  much  less  of  the  latter ; 
in  fact,  I  never  succeeded  so  well  with  any  as  with  some  which 
I  shut  up  in  a  cold  frame  in  early  spring  and  kept  close 
during  the  hottest  days  of  April.  They  came  on  quickly 
and  flowered,  as  Cyclamens  will  flower  wh<»n  well  treated,  tiU 
they  became  a  mass  of  starry  blossoms.  But  they  are  sulky, 
and  the  special  aversion  of  my  factotum,  who  declares  he  can 
make  nothing  of  them.  He  begged  me  to  buy  a  packet  of 
seed  a  few  years  ago,  because  he  thought  he  could  do  better 
with  younger  corms.  But  it  was  only  the  same  thing  again. 
I  have  taken  them  in  hand  myself  now,  and  I  hope  to  have 
Cyclamens  again  this  winter.  I  am  sure  that  one  great  secret 
is  to  give  them  proper  treatment  in  summer,  and  I  believe  that 
treatment  is  to  plant  them  out  in  a  sunny  position  and  to  give 
abundance  of  water. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  as  a  first-rate  plant  for  this 
season  Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige.  It  flowers  freely,  is  easily 
grown,  and  has  good  foliage.  The  only  quality  about  it  at  all 
objectionable  is  that  it  does  not  seem  to  like  a  visit  to  the 
drawing-room.  It  is  essentially  a  conservatory  plant.  Perhaps 
some  would  find  fault  with  it  for  not  having  any  scent ;  but 
the  globe-shaped  bells  are  lovely  enough  to  do  without  that. 
Give  this  Abutilon  plenty  of  water  and  good  heat  and  you  will 
have  abundance  of  flowers.  A  few  days  ago  the  border  between 
the  white  cloth  outside  and  the  satin  centre  of  a  laiige  dinner 
table  was  composed  of  flowers  of  Lucnlia  gratissima.  This  made 
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a  lovely  border,  and  the  scent  was  quite  delicious.  It  is  an  old- 
fashioned  plant,  but  that  onlj  makes  it  the  more  valuable. — 
A  Gloucbstershibb  Parson. 


SLUGS  AND  SNAILS— HOW  TO  DESTROY  THEM. 

A  PEW  months  ago  I  started  the  above  inquiry,  and  havino: 
tried  all  the  various  means  recommended  in  your  Journal,  I 
have  come  to  the  coaclusiou  that  common  salt  properly  applied 
is  not  only  the  cheapest  but  most  efficacious  remedy  against 
the  slugs  and  snails,  and  at  the  same  time  beneficial  to  the 
crops.  I  pay  1*.  G/i.  per  cwt.  including  delivery  f(»r  dirty  com- 
mon salt ;  it  can  be  bought  for  £1  per  ton  for  a  railway  truckload. 
I  had  it  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  my  garden  like  a  shower 
of  hail.  The  result  was  that  next  morning  hundreds,  or  rather 
thousands,  of  snails  and  slugs  were  lying  dead.  The  dressing 
was  repeated  the  first  moist  day  about  a  fortnight  after,  and 
again  after  an  interval  as  soon  as  the  enemy  showed  in  force. 
I  have  also  had  my  manure  heaps  dressed  liberally  with  the  salt, 
for,  as  my  man-of -all-work  says,  "  the  slugs  can't  get  through 
it  as  they  did  that  nitrate,"  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  big 
white  and  also  black  slugs  on  being  dusted  with  nitrate  ap- 
peared to  throw  off  a  slimy  overcoat  and  to  glide  away  un- 
hxirt  if  a  second  dusting  of  nitrate  was  not  promptly  ad- 
ministered ;  whereas  the  common  salt  appears  to  adhere  and 
ultimately  to  kill  them — as  my  man  says,  "they  cannot  get 
through  it.  Of  course  the  salt,  like  many  other  good  thiugs, 
must  be  used,  not  abused,  or  damage  will  be  done  to  tender 
plants.— G.  0.  S. 

OUR  CHRIOTMAS  VEGETABLES. 

CONSIDEUIXG  the  severe  winter  we  had  last  year,  followed 
by  the  backward  spring,  ungenial  summer,  and  early  and  severe 
winter  of  this  year,  I  fear  that  with  many  an  abundance  of  su- 
perior vegetables  will  not  be  easily  secured.  Outside  vegetables 
are  far  from  being  so  hardy  or  well  developed  as  they  were  last 
seasoft  at  this  time,  and  should  the  weather  continue  as  frosty 
and  cold  as  it  is  at  present  vegetables  will  be  far  more  scarce  in 
the  spring  of  18S0  than  they  were  in  1879.  Does  someone 
say,  "  Well,  this  must  be  the  fault  of  our  gardener  ? "  Decidedly 
not ;  weather  influences,  especially  on  outside  crops,  cannot  be 
effectually  avoided.  The  supply  of  vegetables  in  winter  or 
Spring  can,  however,  be  incrcasecl  by  forcing.  In  some  gardens 
with  abuudance  of  heated  glass  houses,  pits,  and  frames  many 
vegetables  mnybn  had,  certainly  not  without  expense,  but  with 
little  trouble  or  skill. 

In  the  first  ])laoe  no  garden  of  any  pretensions  should  be 
without  a  good  supply  of  stored  Carrots,  Boet,  Parsnips, 
Salsafy,  Onions,  Turnips,  and  other  roots  for  winter  use.  Those 
all  may  be  and  should  be  grown  in  summer  and  autumn  and 
Stored  away  ready  f(>r  use,  and  thoir  supply  should  cause  no 
gardener  anxiety  at  Christmas.  We  next  come  to  the  green 
crops.  ,Iu  the  open  air  Brussels  Sprouts  must  always  be  re- 
garded a.s  one  of  our  most  valuable  vegc^tables  at  Christmas. 
It  bears  severe  weather  better  than  any  other,  and  the  sprouts 
can  always  be  used  whether  they  are  lar^'c  or  small. 

Broccoli  cannot  be  so  favourably  spoken  of,  as  it  is  so  much 
influenced  by  the  weather.  Plants  which  might  give  promise 
in  October  of  being  ready  for  use  at  Christmas  may  not  come 
in  until  February.  No  variety  that  I  am  acquainted  with  will 
make  much  progress  during  severe  frost  or  snow,  and  those 
which  may  be  forming  heads,  say  about  the  beginning  of 
December,  may  be  injured  before  Christmas  unless  they  are 
carefully  i)rotected.  It  is  in  this  respect  they  differ  so  much 
from  Brussels  S[)rout3.  Our  Broccoli  for  use  this  year  at 
Christmas  consists  only  of  one  variety— viz.,  Veitch's  Autumn 
Protecting.  Many  of  the  plants  were  forming  heads  rapidly 
during  the  latter  part  of  November;  some  of  these  have  had 
all  the*  loaves  tied  over  them,  others  are  cut  and  stored,  so  that 
altogether  we  are  fairly  well  off  for  Broccoli. 

Savoys  arc  plentiful,  and  so  are  Cabbage  sprouts  and  Cole- 
worts.  Curled  greens  will  not  be  touched  until  the  weather 
has  destroyed  all  Qi<c,  and  well-blanched  Leeks  may  be  used 
occasionally  to  save  other  vegetables.  Last  Christmas  w^e  had 
abundance  of  well-blanched  Celery,  but  owing  to  its  being  so 
highly  earthed  up  much  of  it  decayed  shortly  after  that  time. 
Now  we  have  plenty  of  it,  but  not  so  much' earthed,  and  we 
hope  to  find  the  benefit  of  this  in  spring.  Lettuces  arc  best 
under  frames.  Radishes  are  sown  in  boxes  j>laoed  in  vineries  ; 
Mustard  and  Cress  is  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Tomatoes  were  not  a  profitable  crop  out  of  doors  this  season  : 


we  did  not  gather  a  ripe  fruit  from  one  of  our  outside  plaats. 
Our  Christmas  Tomatoes  are  those  gathered  green  from  plants 
out  of  doors  and  hung  up  in  bunches  in  a  Piae  house  to  ripen. 
They  would  ripen  equally  well  in  a  room  ;  and  those  with  no 
glass  houses,  but  who  like  Tomatoes,  might  grow  their  plants 
and  green  fruit  against  any  open  wall  in  summer,  and  have 
them  ripe  in  their  rooms  by  Christmas.  Unless  with  those 
persons  very  advantageoasly  situated  French  Beans  cannot  be 
had  in  large  quantities  at  Chi'istmas.  We  generally  gather  a 
few  until  that  time  from  plants  in  pots  or  boxes.  Damp  and 
a  low  temperature  are  v&rj  injurious  to  them  when  they  are 
in  bloom. 

Asparagus  is  one  of  our  favourite  Christmas  vegetables,  and 
this  season  we  have  it  both  green  and  white.  For  flavour  the 
first  must  be  given  the  preference,  but  for  tenderness  the  latter 
is  liked  most.  The  green  is  being  cut  from  a  bed  in  a  Cacomber 
pit  where  a  bottom  heat  of  from  40°  by  night  to  60^  by  day 
18  maintained.  The  white  or  blanched  form  is  growing  in  the 
Mushroom  house  where  the  atmospheric  temperature  is  always 
about  G5°,  and  bottom  heat  is  supplied  from  a  mixture  of  dang 
and  leaves.  In  this  way  I  am  sure  Asparagus  might  be  had 
anywhere  by  Christmas  in  a  cellar.  Roots  from  four  to  twelve 
years  old  are  not  difficult  to  start  into  growth.  In  the  same 
house  Mushrooms  are  pushing  up  thickly  from  beds  composed 
chiefly  of  leaves,  and  tnose  who  think  they  cannot  have  Mush- 
rooms at  Christmas  without  horse  droppings  might  try  a  bed 
made  up  about  the  end  of  next  October  with  any  kind  of  leaves, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  littery  horse  or  cow  dung  to  raise  a  heat 

Seakale  and  Rhubarb  treated  the  same  as  the  white  Asparagus 
are  soft  and  tender,  and  both  are  most  useful  when  either  fruit 
or  vegetables  are  scarce.  Herbs  dried  and  forced,  besides 
Parsley,  which  is  always  in  demand,  are  easily  secured,  and  the 
supply  from  the  kitchen  garden  at  Christmas  cannot  be  com- 
plete without  them. — A  Kitchen  Gardenek. 


GRAPES  RIPENED  WITHOUT  FIRE  HEAT 

A  FBIEKT)  of  mine,  a  retired  brother  of  the  craft,  has  built 
three  vineries  in  Devonshire  to  keep  himself  engaged,  and  also 
hoping  they  would  turn  out  to  be  profitable.  The  first  house 
was  built  three  years  ago  this  autumn,  the  Vines  planted  at 
once  ;  since  then  they  have  done  well.  The  varieties  planted 
were  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  Gros  Golman, 
Lady  Downe's,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Waltham  Cross.  The 
Black  Hamburghs  bore  twelve  bunches  each,  well  coloured, 
and  about  four  on  each  Vine  weighed  3  Ihs.  each,  the  others 
from  1  to  2J  1^.  The  Gros  Colman  averaged  ten  bunches 
each,  the  largest  weighing  3J  lbs.,  the  others  in  proportion,  the 
berries  being  good  and  well  coloured.  The  Lady  Downe's  Tine 
bore  eighteen  bunches  averaging  1  tb.  each,  well  coloured, 
berries  very  fine.  Madresfield  Court,  fine  large  bunches,  well 
coloured,  but  every  berry  cracked.  Waltham  Cross  did  not 
set  a  single  beiTy.  was  therefore  of  no  use.  The  Black  Alicante 
did  not  set  well,  but  the  bunches  were  large  and  well  coloured. 
Commenced  to  cut  the  Hamburghs  the  1st  of  September,  finisbtti 
cutting  the  Gros  Colman  the  first  week  in  November.  This 
house  has  had  no  heat  since  it  was  erected,  nor  is  there  pro- 
vision made  for  any.  The  other  two  houses  are  just  finished. 
they  are  span-roofs,  the  other  a  wide  lean-to. — Ebomiegnas. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Seeing  so  many  "  cautions  "  in  the  papers  about  seed  of 
the  Magnum  Bonum  and  Champion  Potatoes  I  beg,  for  the 
good  of  that  section  of  the  public  who  have  not  had  experience 
on  the  subject,  to  ofEera  "  few  "  suggestions.    Bach  yearnow  it 
is  quietly  suggested  by  a  caution  that  the  public  are  only  safe 
in  obtaining  their  seed  of  some  particular  merchant  in  the 
trade,  who  each  year  gives  out  that  he  and  his  firm  bought  the 
whole  of  the  crop  of  Mr.  So-and-so's  Potato.    The  unthinking 
public  swallow  this,  to  my  mind,  very  tasteless  bait,  forgetting 
that  if  a  good  Potato  is  really  well  and  honestly  proved  to  be 
a  resistor  against  the  disease  in  one  season  it  will  have  become 
the  property  of  a  very  large  number  of  the  community,  and 
that  the  seed  can  be  had  quite  true,  pure,  and  good  from  any 
one  of  the  growers  who  annually  sell  in  their  districts.   If  * 
man  is  ignorant  of  the  varieties  of  Potatoes  and  has  not  we 
chances  I  name  near  home  he  must  go.  of  course,  to  one  of  the 
respcf'table  large  firm«*.   I  maintain  the  prices  given  last  yesr, 
for  IMagnum  Bonum  Potatoes  were  needlessly  high  froni  the 
large  quantity  that  were  in  England  ;  and  though  they  *^^ 
Champion  are  now  so  plentifully  grown  and  have  succeeded 
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80  well  in  most  places,  it  is  evidently  songbt  to  make  it  be 
believed  that  seed  of  these  two  varieties  will  be  both  scarce 
and  dear.  I  purchased  some  seed  of  Magnum  Bonum  last  year 
from  two  of  the  great  firms,  also  some  from  a  third  party.  To 
prove  my  assertion  1  will  place  six  Potatoes  from  each  lot, 
and  challenge  the  most  experienced  of  the  three  vendors  they 
came  from  to  pick  out  their  respective  lots.  All  were  grown 
on  the  same  g^and,  all  perfectly  free  from  disease — ^not  one 
bad  tnber  in  an  immense  crop.  I  am  a  buyer  again  this  year  to 
send  to  my  tenants  in  Ireland,  bat  I  know  numbers  of  people 
in  England  and  Scotland  who  can  produce  quite  as  true  and 
good  seed  as  need  be  planted. 

I  take  it  in  this  particular  case  it  is  the  duty  of  all  persons 
to  tiy  and  scatter  widely  in  thcise  depressed  times  a  Potato 
that  has  proved  to  be  disease-resisting,  not  to  try  and  l^eep  up 
ite  price  and  prevent  those  from  obtaining  it  who  cannot  afford 
fancy  prices.  In  this  particular  season,  and  after  such  a  bad 
time  for  agriculturists  and  horticulturists,  I  say  the  man  who 
will  sell  any  good  seed  at  a  fair  price  ought  to  be  dealt  with. 
I  write  this  partly  hoping  it  will  induce  persons  having  more 
aeed  of  Magnum  Bonum,  Champion,  and  Alpha  Potatoes  than 
l^ej  require  to  advertise  them.  They  need  not  fear  but  they 
will  get  a  ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices,  and  lend  a  hand 
to  assist  the  small  holders  of  land,  cottagers,  small  Irish  and 
Scotch  tenant  farmers,  and  labourers  who  require  a  change  of 
Potato  seed  more  than  most  large  occupiers  of  any  rank. 
These  are  exceptionable  times  and  have  been  very  bad  during 
the  last  two  years,  and  I  think  all  should  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  prevent  further  distress  to  thousands  of  straggling  culti- 
Tatois. — ^A  LAxaB  Potato  Grower  sinob  1846. 

[We  learn  ^at  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons  of  Reading,  and 
Messrs.  Carter  k  Co.  of  High  Holborn,  London,  have  granted, 
free  of  chaige,  to  tbe  *^  Irish  Farmers'  ffanfttetmA  "  Potatoes 
of  tiie  Scotch  Champion  and  Magnum  B(ttum  varieties,  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  upwards  of  siz  tons,  for  free  distri- 
bution. These  firms  are  also  supplying  those  varieties  at 
reduced  rates  when  purchased  in  large  quantities  by  landlords 
for  sending  to  their  tenants  in  Ireland. — Eds.] 

THE  DUNMORE  PEAR. 

Some  time  since  I  bought  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  a 
gardener,  now  deceased  but  once  well  known  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, had  planted  a  Daumore  Pear  tree.  It  is  now  a  lofty 
large-grown  standard,  and  every  year  produces  a  crop  of  dark 
brown  full-sized  fruits.  This  year  the  crop  has  not  only  been 
large  in  quantity  but  also  excellent  in  quality  ;  so  excellent, 
indeed,  that  out  of  a  large  selection  my  household  unhesi- 
tatingly give  the  palm  to  Dunmore.  Some,  indeed,  of  my  friends 
declare  that  they  have  never  tasted  Pears  equally  good. 

My  friend  Mr.  Tranter,  the  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Granville  D. 
Ryder,  at  Westbrook  Hey,  near  Hemel  Hempstead,  who  culti- 
vates more  than  fifty  varieties,  endorses  my  opinion  of  this 
Pear,  and  tells  me  that  it  used  to  be  a  great  favourite  in  Scot- 
land. Tbe  Pear,  perhaps,  is  named  from  a  village  on  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  olose  to  which  is  Dunmore  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Dunmore.  In  spite  of  its  excellencies  the  tree  is  evidently 
not  much  known.  I  cannot  find  its  name  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
catalogue,  though  almost  every  new  variety  of  Pear  is  mentioned 
there.  In  Messrs.  Lane*s  list  it  is  described  as  a  good  bearer 
as  a  standard,  fine,  melting,  a  table  Pear,  first-rate  in  quality 
and  size.  With  me  it  usually  ripens  in  October  and  November. 
— "K,  Bartrum,  Berkhampstead^  Herts, 

[The  Duumoie  Pear  was  one  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight's  seedlings, 
and  was  named  after  Dunmore  in  Stirlingshire. — Eds.] 

HEATING  BY  PARAFFIN  STOVES. 

1  AH  of  Opinion  that  parafiin  stoves,  if  rightly  made  and 
properly  managed,  are  capable  of  preserving  bedding  plants 
jbom  frost.  When  these  stoves  are  employed  it  is  not  because 
they  are  selected  as  the  best  of  heating  mediums,  but  rather 
as  the  only  stoves  that  can  be  obtained  by  small  owners  yet 
great  lovers  of  plants.  Such  possessors  of  miniature  green- 
houses are  in  this  position — without  some  artificial  heat  their 
plants  wUl  inevitably  be  killed,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  stoves 
a  portion  may  be  kept  alive.  The  stoves,  then,  are  not  selected 
because  of  their  intrinsic  superiority  as  generatoi-s  of  healthy 
heat,  but  are  rather  adopted  on  the  principle  that  when  two 
evils  exist  it  is  prudent  to  choose  the  least. 

I  have  stated  that  paraffin  stoves  arc  capable  of  excluding 
frofft  from  structures  containing  bedding  plants,  this  being  the 


object  that  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  those  who  employ  them  have 
in  view.  The  most  important  of  bedding  plants  are  Geraniums, 
and  these  probably  constitute  90  per  cent,  of  the  plants  that 
amateurs  desire  to  preserve.  Creraniums,  then,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate saying,  may  be  kept  alive  and  in  a  fair  degree  healthy  by 
the  aid  of  the  stoves  in  question.  My  authority  for  saying  this 
is  that  I  have  during  previous  winters  successfully  preserved 
my  little  stock  of  those  plants  by  the  aid  of  a  paraffin  stove. 

If  I  am  asked  for  the  very  best  mode  of  managing  bedding 
Geraniums  in  the  winter  my  reply  is — Hare  strong  etnrdy 
plants  in  single  pots,  thinly  placed  in  a  light  position,  and 
kept  in  a  steady  growing  state  in  a  temperature  of  from  40°  to 
46°.  That,  however,  is  a  practice  that  can  only  be  indulged  in 
by  the  few  who  have  houses  or  pits  of  the  most  approved 
construction  heated  by  hot  water. 

In  the  case  of  the  many  whose  only  means  of  excluding  fiest 
from  their  Geraniums  is  by  the  aid  <k  paraffin  stoves,  a  totally 
different  system  of  practice  than  that  alluded  to  must  be 
adopted.  Instead  of  any  attempt  being  made  to  produce  a 
temperature  sufficiently  warm  to  keep  the  plants  growing,  the 
plants  must  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  a  state  of  rest,  and 
should  not  be  awakened  from  that  re^  by  artificial  heat.  It 
is  only  by  acting  strictly  on  that  principle  that  success  can  be 
expected.  I  cannot,  perhaps,  more  usefully  convey  information 
on  the  subject  in  question  than  by  describing  the  condition  of 
my  own  plants  and  my  mode  of  procedure  in  preserving  theai. 
Some  of  the  plants  are  old,  having  been  taken  up  from  the 
beds  and  potted  ;  others  are  young,  the  evittings  having  been 
struck  in  September.  Some  of  t^e  plants  had  been  cut  down 
three  weeks  previously  to  being  taken  up,  and  were  potted 
just  as  they  were  making  fresh  growth.  These  are  very  dwarf, 
and  will  make  useful  bushy  "  stuff "  fey  next  May.  Others 
were  not  cut  down,  but  were  potted  with  their  growths  intact, 
except  the  removal  of  an  occasional  straggling  shoot  for  sym- 
metry's sake.  But,  although  the  plante  were  not  pruned,  all 
the  leaves  were  removed  at  the  time  of  potting  except  a  few 
at  the  tips — small  leaves  not  much  lai^ger  than  a  shilling. 
Evaporation  of  the  juices  of  the  plants  was  thus  arrested^  by 
the  removal  of  the  evaporating  surfaces,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  stems  were  exposed  to  light  and  air  and  became  firm  and 
solidified.  Until  October  the  soil  was  kept  moist  to  incite  a 
little  root-action,  but  on  the  approach  of  damp  and  cold  weather 
the  water  supply  was  gradually  diminished.  The  same  general 
treatment  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  cuttings,  now  young 
plants  ;  and  the  whole  stock  is  hardy  and  healthy,  but— and 
this  is  important — at  rest. 

In  this  state  the  plants  will  endure  two  or  three  degrees  of 
frost  without  being  injured,  but  if  they  had  been  kept  growing 
half  that  amount  of  frost  would  ruin  them.  All  that  my 
plants  require  is  to  have  the  temperature  a  few  degrees  above 
the  freeeing  point.  I  never  light  the  lamp  until  the  thermo- 
meter in  my  greenhouse  stands  at  35°,  and  then  not  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  mercury  but  to  prevent  it  falling  below 
the  point  named.  Were  I  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  house 
10*  I  should  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  plants,  besides 
wasting  paraf&i.  That  is  where  mistakes  are  made  in  stove- 
heating— firing  to  raise  the  heat  instead  of  just  to  keep  out 
frost.  Last  winter  I  preserved  three  hundred  plants.  I  have 
other  plants  in  my  greenhouse  besides  Geraniums — Ferns  and 
Heaths,  the  latter  in  flower ;  Echeveria  retusa,  also  in  flower  ; 
Palms  and  green  Dracssnas,  and  none  of  them  have  received 
any  injury  during  the  severe  frost. 

A  word  about  the  stove  itself.  It  is  one  of  Rippingille*«, 
and  has  a  large  free  burner,  the  flame  being  protected  by  a 
large  open  shield.  This  is  important,  and  equally  so  that 
the  perforated  plate  below  the  burner  be  kept  clean,  because 
then  the  requisite  supply  of  oxygen  is  provided  to  secure  a 
clear  flame  devoid  of  smell.  With  a  contracted  shield  the 
flame,  unless  put  "full  on,"  which  is  seldom  necespary  for  long 
together,  is  dull,  and  the  effluvium  therefrom  is  unpleasant  and 
injurious.  In  a  word,  the  lamp  is  used,  not  abused,  and  it 
answers  its  purpose  well.  Where  injury  results  in  heating  by 
paraffin  it  is  either  the  effect  of  attempting  too  much,  or  of  bad 
paraffin.    I  only  use  the  best. — S.  W. 

Thui^bebgia  Harbisii.— Is  not  this  thfe  queen  of  stove 
climbers  in  winter,  with  its  bold  pendant  clusters  of  pale  blue 
Gloxinia-like  flowers,  which  come  in  such  abundance  as  to 
form  "  a  cloud  of  bloom  ?"  The  foliage,  too— long,  el^ant, 
and  ox  a  dark  green  hue — serves  admirably  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers.    Turned  out  of  a  pot  in  spring  into  a 
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couple  of  bushels  of  soil  the  plant  grows  with  much  rapidity 
the  long  rampant  shoots  quickly  covering  a  large  area  of  roof 
space,  so  that  it  becomes  a  prominent  feature  in  a  single 
season.  Once  established  it  omy  requires  an  occasional  prun- 
ing to  thin  and  remove  old  growth,  as  well  as  to  keep  it  within 
bounds. — E.  L.  O. 

HIGHLANDS,  TICEHURST, 

THB   BBSIDSNOB   07   DB.  NEWINOTOK. 

Whbn  one  goes  from  place  to  place  where  horticulture  is 
supposed  to  flourish,  whether  it  be  Lord  A,  Sir  John  B,  or 
simply  Squire  C,  we  are  too  apt  to  find  ourselves  falling  into 
the  same  groove.  There  are  grand  parterres  with  flaming 
colours  of  bedding-out  plants,  rows  of  graperies  and  vineries, 
pits  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers — all,  it  may  be,  arranged  on  the 
most  orthodox  system,  but  with  the  orthodoxy  very  evident ; 
no  striking  out  into  pastures  fresh  and  fair,  and  all  under  the 
care  of  an  experienced  gardener,  the  master  knowing  nothing 
or  next  to  nothing  of  his  garden ;  like  one  with  whom  I  went 
round  his  elaborate  range  of  houses,  the  gardener  wanting  my 
opinion  on  an  Orchid  as  to  whether  it  was  correctly  named 
tigrinum  or  not,  struck  in  with,  *'  Is  it  any  relation  of  the  Tiger 
LUy  ? "  But  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  places  where  Genius 
has  made  her  mark,  and  of  these  Highlanos  is  one.  I  spent  a 
few  pleasant  hours  there  with  its  accomplished  owner  a  little 
while  ago,  and  wish  I  could  convey  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  any  correct  idea  of  it ;  but  I  rather  felt  like  the  young 
American  lady  immortalised  by  Mr.  Punch,  who,  declining  one 
of  the  last  dishes  at  an  elaborate  table  d'hdte,  said  she  felt 
"very  considerably  crowded."  My  mental  digestion  was  as 
much  suffering  from  repletion  as  that  of  a  City  alderman's 
bodily  one  would  be  after  a  Lord  Mayor's  feast,  but,  withal,  X 
shall  try  to  g^ve  some  idea  of  some  of  the  things  I  saw. 

Highlands  is  situated  about  four  miles  from  the  Ticehnrst 
Road  and  Wadhurst  station  of  the  South-Eastem  line  from 
Tunbridge  Wells  to  Hastings,  in  the  midst  of  that  beautifully 
wooded  part  of  Sussex  stretching  down  towards  Hailsham  and 
Eastbourne.  It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  on  high  ground  in  the 
midst  of  a  property  of  some  three  hundred  acres,  and  giving 
&cilities  by  the  character  of  the  ground  for  all  sorts  of  effects 
in  landscape  gardening.  Here,  for  instance,  we  come  upon  a 
valley  which  reminds  one  of  a  Freaeh  plaisaneet  with  its  sheet 
of  water,  rustic  bridges,  islands,  rockery,  and  fountains,  while 
all  around  Conifers  and  shrubs  flourish  in  the  rich  strong  loam 
which  abounds  here.  I  saw  Conifers,  such  as  Abies  Douglasii, 
only  eleven  years  planted,  whose  growth  was  something  aston- 
ishing ;  and  while  mentioning  these  let  me  say  tiiat  Dr.  New- 
ington's  method  of  moving  trees,  even  large  ones,  is  a  most 
ingenious  and  successful  one.  Three  large  and  very  strong 
three-pBonged  forks  are  driven  into  the  ground  round  the  tree 
that  has  to  be  moved,  a  strong  leverage  is  then  applied,  and 
the  trees  are  lifted  bodily  out  of  the  ground  with  their  roots 
and  root  fibres  unhurt,  are  placed  in  a  trolly  or  cart  and  taken 
to  their  destination,  and  are  then  placed  in  the  hole  which  has 
been  prepared  for  them.  They  feel  the  removal  so  little  that 
a  death  rarely  takes  place,  and  I  saw  some  Conifers  which  had 
been  removed  last  year  which  had  made  longer  shoots  than 
those  which  had  remained  in  the  nursery. 

The  method  of  growing  Grapes  adopted  by  Dr.  Newington 
has  also  in  it  much  that  would  interest  and  perhaps  surprise 
many  Grape-growers.  He  adopts  the  rod  system,  but  instead 
of  cutting  the  shoot  close  back  to  the  rod,  and  so  leaving  the 
one  eye  to  break  on  which  youne:  shoot  the  bunch  is  to  be 
produced,  he  leaves  the  shoots  of  the  present  year  about  4  feet 
long  and  then  fruits  these.  They  will  be  cut  away  next  year, 
and  others  will  take  their  place.  Thus  he  is  enabled  to  choose 
the  plumpest  and  best  bua  and  the  heaviest  bunch,  whereas 
on  the  ordinary  system  one  must  be  content  with  the  bud  pro- 
duced. Then  I  saw  the  Vine  on  which  he  had  conducted  those 
curious  experiments  of  altering  the  character  of  the  berries. 
He  had  inarched  a  Madresfield  Court  with  a  Black  Hamburgh, 
and  had  changed  the  berries  to  round  instead  of  oblong  ;  and 
by  again  inarching  it  with  another  variety,  I  believe  Glendin- 
ning's  Seedling,  had  brought  it  back  to  the  oblong  shape. 
Then  there  was  the  air-tight  vinery,  of  which  something  has 
already  been  said  in  the  Journal,  and  on  which  I  can  testify 
the  canes  were  both  large,  ripe,  and  promising  with  their  fruit 
buds.  The  Peaches  here  are  grown  in  houses  with  a  very  high 
angle,  which  retains  all  the  heat,  and  in  which  they  ripen 
admirably.  I  had  not  time  to  see  one  at  a  little  distance  130  feet 
long,  which,  however,  I  hope  at  some  future  time  to  do. 


IHas  anyone  ever  seen  a  terrace  greenhouse  7  I  never  had 
bsfore,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  one  which  the  inge- 
nuity of  Dr.  Newington  has  contrived.  It  is  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  ridge  and  running  down  each  side.  There  are  three 
or  four  terraces  planted  out  with  greenhouse  plants  of  varions 
kinds  ;  creepers  run  up  over  the  roof,  even  Vines  are  trained 
on  it.  It  has  a  very  singular  appearance  from  the  outside  to 
see  a  greenhouse  running  up  and  down  a  hill,  but  the  effect 
from  the  inside  is  very  original  and  pleasing.  There  are  few 
places  where  it  could  be  attempted,  and  it  would  have  entered 
into  few  minds. 

Dr.  Newington  has  been  recently  building  a  villa  on  a  part 
of  the  estate,  and  has  obtained  the  stone  of  which  it  is  built 
close  to  the  house.  The  quarry  he  is  about  to  convert  into  i 
rock  garden,  and,  knowing  his  ingenuity  and  taste,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  some  of  these  days  be  a  sight  worth  seeing. 
There  is  a  lai^ge  bold  mass  of  rock  in  the  centre,  which  would 
be  admirably  adapted  for  making  an  alpine  height  such  as  all 
visitors  to  York  will  remember  in  Mr.  Backhouse's  nnrseiy. 
A  stream  of  water  will  be  brought  down  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  ground  to  form  a  rivulet  through  it,  along  which  aquatic 
plants  would  flourish.  The  entrances  to  it  will  be  caiefnliy 
concealed  by  Firs  suitable  to  the  locality,  reminding  the  visitor 
of  alpine  scenes  ;  while  receptacles  will  be  made  all  around  of 
various  sizes  and  forms,  in  which  alpine  plants  will  be  placed, 
to  form,  I  have  no  doubt,  by-and-by  a  very  attractive  feature. 
In  another  part  of  the  ground  there  was  a  sunken  femeiy 
where  a  large  number  both  of  species  and  varieties  were  eri- 
dently  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

I  should  like  to  have  been  able  to  say  more  of  this  very 
remarkable  place,  but  the  time  of  year  was  unfavourable ;  and 
as  on  the  morning  I  was  there  there  were  18°  of  frost  it  was 
not  a  very  propitious  time  for  making  observations.  It  has, 
however,  wnetted  my  appetite,  and  through  the  courteous  kind- 
ness  of  its  accomplished  owner  I  hope  at  a  more  favoaraUe 
season  to  spend  a  longer  time  there,  and  to  give  the  readen  of 
our  Journal  a  fuller  account  of  its  contents. — D.,  JDedl, 


THE  EFFECT  of  FROST  on  HARDY  FRUIT  TREEa 

Fbost  having  come  in  with  such  a  lion-like  grip,  we  aze 
next  season  promised  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  effects 
on  fruit  buds  when  in  their  dormant  state.    It  is  never  a  desir- 
able occupation  advancing  any  unfashionable  theory,  and  the 
conclusion  of  gardeners  generally  as  to  the  cause  of  the  partial 
loss  of  last  year*s  fruit  crop  proves  that  my  arguments  early 
last  season  were  not  fashionable,  at  any  rate  not  conTincing. 
My  prediction  was  that  we  should  have  no  Pears  north  of  York. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  stipulated  that  I  meant  from  trees  in 
the  open  :  and,  further,  it  would  have  been  advisable  to  hsTe 
given  the  names  of  the  varieties  judged  by.    The  result  quite 
convinced  me  that,  with  this  omitted  proviso  stipulated,  my 
judgment  was  nearly  correct,  as  out  of  about  forty  varieties, 
nearly  all  of  which  bloomed,  I  only  had  one  variety  that  canied 
a  crop  and  two  or  three  others  vnih  straggling  fruits.  In  plant- 
ing I  had  made  the  far  too  common  mistake  of  omitting  well- 
tried  local  varieties,  such  as  the  Hessel  and  others,  and  had 
substituted  those  of   higher  standing.      Of  the  old  varieties 
grown  in  the  locality  the  crops  have  been  enormoos,  bnt  of 
course  the  Pears  failed  to  swell  to  their  natural  size  in  soch 
a  sunless  season :  and  whether  they  would  have  swollen  satis- 
factorily had  the  season  been  a  dry  hot  one  is  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

For  the  loss  of  the  crop  of,  perhaps,  eight-tenths  of  the  varie- 
ties grown  we  are  told  to  blame  the  wet  during  the  blooming 
period.    The  wet  I  concede  may  have  had  a  detrimental  effect, 
but  if  to  the  wet  solely  we  are  to  attribute  failure,  then  I  con- 
tend the  wet  would  have  affected  the  bloom  of  all  varieties 
much  alike.    This  it  certainly  did  not  da    Now,  habitaallj,  I 
make  it  a  duty  to  prove  to  my  own  satisfaction  if  possible  any- 
thing with  which  I  am  connected  wherein  I  have  doubts.   In 
my  vinery,  and  after  I  had  discovered  that  the  pith  of  all  tte 
wood  of  the  fruit  spurs  was  blackened,  I  bloomed  over  170 
trees  ;  and  of  the  Pears,  excepting  one  or  two  very  small  tree 
of  Beurr6  de  I'Assomption  that  were  entirely  covered  with 
snow,  only  Marie   Louise  d'Uccle  bore   a  satisfactory  crop. 
With  one  of  the  former  miniature  trees  that,  to  begin  with, 
possessed  only  two  fruit  buds,  I  afterwards  took  first  priie  at 
Newcastle,  the  tree — only  21  inches  high— having  two  veiy 
fine  fruit.    Of  the  latter,  possessing  a  large  quantity  of  two 
and  three-year-old  trees,  and  having  great  faith  m  their  su- 
perior hardiness,  after  the  frost  was  gone  I  carefully  liftea 
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and  potted  a  fi^reat  manji  all  of  which  cairied  a  crop ;  and 
with  one  at  Byhope,  cariTing  nine  frnits,  I  took  first  prize, 
there  heing  seyen  competitors,  including  two  pot  Vines  in  the 
competition.  This  to  my  satisfaction  farther  proved  the  supe- 
rior hardiness  of  the  Marie  Louise  d'Ucde  Pear;  and  my 
other  little  pet  Pear  being  protected  by  the  snow,  proved  that 
but  for  the  frost  all  my  other  very  fine  collection  would  also 
have  set  their  fruit.  To  furtiier  confirm  my  opinion,  and  also 
strengthen  my  position  at  the  exhibition  table,  I  ordered  six 
Souvenir  du  Congr^  Pears  and  six  Pine-apple  Nectarine  trees 
from  Mr.  Bivers,  and,  except  one  Pear  which  died,  the  rest  set 
almost  every  fruit.  I  thinned  the  Pears  to  two  and  three,  and 
the  Nectarines  to  six  and  eight  on  each  tree,  and  the  Pears 
were  so  very  fine  that  one  of  the  Judges  at  the  Durham  Show 
on  being  questioned  as  to  why  Witherspoon  had  not  taken  a 
prize  in  the  collection  of  fruit,  remarked,  "  You  see  he  had  got 
those  Pears  from  some  nursery ! "  Such  are  of  the  difficulties 
of  us  amateurs  when  exhibiting  in  our  own  district ;  yet  in 
my  case,  when  the  Pears  were  growing  they  were  admired  by 
hundreds  of  visitors. 

When  by  frost  a  shrub  or  tree  is  killed  right  out  it  is  at  once 
removed  and  the  cause  admitted ;  but  if  not  quite  dead,  but 
stall  so  injured  that  during  Isummer  or  autumn  the  sap  is 
prevented  flowing,  then  the  cause  of  injury  is  perhaps  attri- 
buted to  various  circumstances.  My  opinion  is,  had  we  had  a 
hot  Kay  and  June  then  many  trees  that  survived  would  have 
died,  and  I  was  strengthened  in  this  opinion  by  both  Pears 
and  Apples  dying  daring  some  hot  days  in  August ;  and  I  am 
also  of  opinion  that  the  wet  more  aided  than  retarded  the  sap 
flowing  through  the  injured  wood,  and  also  that  it  prevented 
many  fruits  falling  in  their  half -grown  state  that  otherwise 
would  have  done  so.  One  certainty,  the  season  has  proved 
which  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  suit  best  our  northern 
locality,  and  this  is  valuable  information.  lam  quite  prepared 
to  return  to  the  subject  if  necessary. — Joseph  Withebspoon. 


DISEASED  TOMATOES. 


I  HAVE  been  troubled  with  a  kind  of  disease  on  my  Toma- 
toes the  same  as  '*D..  Deal^^  mentions  in  the  Journal  of 
October  30th.  I  have  been  much  annoyed  by  seeing  splendid 
fmits  of  Hathaway^s  Excelsior  (a  very  fine  smooth  variety)  so 
much  diseased  as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  the  table  or  preserving 
purposes.  I  find  that  the  disease  affects  this  variety  in  par- 
tLcnlar,  Orangefield  Dwarf  being  nearly  free  from  its  attacks. 
These  two  varieties,  the  latter  predominating,  were  planted  in 
well-nianured  trenches  and  trained  to  a  south  wall,  and  I  con- 
aider  that  it  was  owing  to  the  warm  aspect  that  I  had  so  many 
handsome  fruits  free  from  disease.  Most  of  the  plants  of  the 
iSzoelsior  variety  were  trained  to  a  wire  trellis  which  divided  a 
long  flower  border  &om  another  portion  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
and  here  the  disease  was  most  destructive  to  the  fruit,  although 
the  plants  appeared  comparatively  healthy.  They  grew 
strongly  till  the  fruit  commenced  colouring,  when  the  disease 
appefu^d,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  was  totally  useless. 
I  had  not  been  troubled  with  such  a  failure  by  disease  till  the 
j^ear  1877,  and  then  only  in  this  variety.  In  looking  over  my 
garden  memoranda  I  find  off  the  same  number  of  plants  of 
each  variety  1  only  sent  into  the  house  388  fruits  of  Hathaway^s 
Bzcelsior  against  1287  of  Orangefield  Dwarf.~F.  H.  Fboud. 


THE  FBOST. 


Accotnrrs  of  the  frost  received  by  us  from  various  districts 
shew  how  general  it  has  been;  and  in  some  instances  its 
severity  is  remarkable.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
thermometers  vary  exceedingly,  and  probably  in  several  in- 
stances the  records  are  not  strictly  accurate  ;  still,  as  they  are 
as  likely  to  be  a  few  degrees  too  high  as  too  low  the  returns 
may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct,  and  making  due  allow- 
ances for  the  variations  referred  to  the  frost  has  been  unques- 
tionably severe. 

As  very  few  correspondents  have  given  the  readings  of  the 
thermometer  (the  correct  mode),  the  majority  having  quoted 
the  *'  degrees  of  frost "  in  the  manner  popular  amongst  gar- 
deners, it  will  be  convenient  therefore  and  intelligible  to  all 
if  we  give  the  number  of  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  to 
which  the  mercury  or  spirit  in  the  thermometers  has  fallen  in 
various  districts. 

In  the  metropolitan  district  but  little  snow  has  fallen,  yet 
the  intensity  of  the  frost  is  apparent  by  the  strength  of  the  ice 
sm  the  lakes  in  the  various  parks^  on  which  thousands  of 


persons  have  disported  during  the  past  week  ;  the  Thames,  too, 
has  occasionally  been  covered  with  thick  floating  ice  brought 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  In  Messrs.  Yeitch's  nursery 
at  Chelsea  we  are  informed  that  the  mercury  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th  inst.  was  at  20°  below  the  freezing  point,  the  lowest 
during  the  frost  At  Chiswick  the  weather  has  been  severe.  On 
November  16th  the  mercury  fell  to  16°  below  freezing  point. 
Several  Vines  in  the  large  conservatory  were  strangely  affected ; 
in  some  instances  every  leaf  on  a  single  rod  being  crumpled, 
while  those  on  other  rods  proceeding  £rom  the  same  stem  were 
uninjured.  On  December  2nd  the  mercury  fell  16°  bsdow 
freezing  point.  On  the  6th  a  similar  temperature  was  regis- 
tered. Tnis  also  singularly  affected  some  Vines  in  the  con- 
servatory, although  the  temperature  in  the  house  ranged  be- 
tween 40°  and  46°.  On  the  6th  inst.  19°  were  registered,  but  on 
the  following  day  the  lowest  reading  was  observed — viz.,  22° 
below  freezing  point.  The  barometrical  readings  have  been 
high— viz.,  from  80*6  inches  to  30*6  inches.  Euonymuses 
appear  to  be  much  injured,  and  mudi  further  change  is 
expected. 

6UBBET. — ^The  temperature  has  been  very  low  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kingston-on-Thames  during  the  last  ten  days,  there  having 
been  frost  and  slight  falls  of  snow  on  almost  every  day  in 
December,  the  temperature  reaching  the  lowest  on  Sunday 
morning  last — ^viz.,  22^  below  the  freezing  point.  V^etation 
has  suffered  severely. 

Kent. — ^At  Barham  Court  near  Maidstone  the  night  tempe- 
ratures during  the  frost  were  as  follows — December  1st,  26** ; 
2nd,  20° ;  3rd,  12°  ;  4th,  14° ;  6th,  10° ;  6th,  30° ;  and  on  the 
7th  12°  below  the  freezing  i>oint.  Much  snow  has  fallen 
during  the  week. 

Essex. — Snow  fell  at  Orsett  on  November  21st,  and  much  of 
it  lay  to  Dec.  6th,  when  it  was  joined  by  more,  in  all  amounting 
to  about  3  inches  in  depth.  On  the  night  of  December  1st  the 
mercury  of  the  thermometer  8  feet  ^m  the  ground  fell  to 
23°  below  the  freezing  point,  on  the  2nd  to  16**,  and  on  the 
7th  to  22°.  We  hear  tmit  it  has  been  more  severe  at  other 
places  in  the  country,  but  have  no  reliable  data.  It  is  too  early 
to  speak  of  the  effects  of  the  frost,  but  Veitch's  Autumn  and 
Snow's  Broccoli  are  much  damaged  both  in  private  and  market 
gardens  ;  and  Celery  in  the  fielcU,  being  almost  leafiess  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attacks  of  the  larvae  of  the  Celery  fly,  must  be 
severely  injured. 

Bedfordshibb. — The  frost  during  the  past  week  has  been 
very  severe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Biggleswade,  the  mercury 
falling  on  Saturday  night  the  6th  inst.  to  28°  below  the  freezing 
point.  But  for  the  3  inches  of  snow  which  fell  on  the  previous 
night  vegetation  must  have  suffered  very  much.  Ice  on  the 
lakes  is  6  inches  thick.  Nearly  all  outdoor  work  is  stopped. 
The  frost  is  the  most  severe  that  has  been  experienced  for 
many  years. 

Sussex. — In  mid-Sussex  the  winter  has  set  in  with  unusual 
earliness  and  severity.  November  14th  brought  the  first  sharp 
frost ;  snow  fell  on  &e  20th  and  subsequently.  Slight  snow 
showers  have  been  frequent,  but  it  has  not  been  deeper  than  3  to 
4  inches.  The  frost  continues  unbroken.  On  the  2nd  inst.  the 
mercury  reached  19°  below  the  freezing  point.  It  was  equally 
cold  on  the  6th.  In  a  garden  on  the  lower  slope  of  a  valley  by  a 
tributary  of  the  Ouse  the  temperature  registered  is  on  an  average 
10^  lower,  and  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  importance 
of  selecting  high  yet  sheltered  positions  for  gardens.  Curious 
variations  of  temperature  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Uckfield  when  the  cold  weather  first  set  in.  On  November  16th 
at  7  A.M.  the  mercury  stood  at  21°  Fahr.,  on  the  17th  42°,  and 
on  the  18th  62°,  frost  and  snow  following  on  the  20th.  Similar 
instances  of  unusual  warmth  in  November  occurring  in  this 
locality  in  1846,  1847,  1852,  and  1857  are  recorded  in  Prince's 
"Climate  of  Uckfield." 

Herefordshire. — The  weather  is  very  severe,  and  as  yet 
no  snow  has  fallen  to  protect  vegetation.  On  the  2nd,  3rd, 
and  6th  inst.  the  mercury  fell  to  17°,  on  the  4th  to  13*,  and  on 
the  7th  to  19°  below  the  freezing  point  with  no  signs  of  a  thaw. 
Mach  outdoor  work  stopped. 

Warwickshire.— On  Saturdav  night  in  a  garden  at  War- 
wick the  thermometer  stood  at  4  ,  and  in  another  garden  just 
below  it  was  at  zero.  Our  correspondent  says,  "  No  plants  hurt 
indoors,  but  plenty  of  coals  burnt.  Fires  made  up  three  times 
last  night.  I  cannot  make  my  man  understand  the  art  of 
stoking,  and  it  is  an  art." 

Nottinghamshire. — Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe  writes  to  the  Timei, 
from  Highfield  House  Observatory,  near  Nottingham,  Decem- 
ber 7th :— The  temperature  fell  this  morning  to  2-3  below  zero 
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4  feet  abore  ground,  to  3*1  below  zero  at  2  feet  above  ground, 
to  4*4  below  zero  oa  the  grass,  and  to  5-3  below  zero  on  the 
•now.  Since  1840  we  have  only  twice  had  a  lower  tempe- 
rature—viz.,  1854,  on  January  2nd,  and  in  1860  on  24th-25th. 

NOBTHAVPTONBHIBE.— Mr.  Charles  M.  Caldecott  writes 
from  Holbrook  Grange,  near  Rugby — "  December  8th,  Saturday 
night.  December  '6th-7th  was  the  coldest  in  my  memory.  I 
registered  3°  below  zero,  and  at  10  A.M.  on  the  7th  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  4^  Last  Christmas  my  thermometer  regis- 
tered 4^    This  house  is  about  330  feet  above  the  sea." 

LnfCOLKSHIBB. — The  mercury  near  Lincoln  fell  on  the  2nd 
inst.  to  27«^,  on  the  3rd  to  23°,  on  the  4th  and  5th  to  25°  on  the 
6th  to  23^  below  tlie  freezing  point ;  on  Uie  7th  it  fell  to  zero, 
and  the  frost  continues,  but  not  so  intensely. 

Debbtshibe. — The  following  is  the  record  of  the  minimum 
night  temperature  near  Burton-on-Trent  on  the  following 
dates :— December  Ist,  11*;  2nd,  24**;  3rd,  14°;  4th,  8**;  5th, 
16 ;  6th,  8° ;  7th,  30^ ;  and  8th,  10°  below  the  freezing  point. 
Snow  fell  on  the  Isl^  5th,  and  6th,  but  the  ground  is  not 
thickly  covered. 

CirfeaHiBE. — The  weather  here  is  very  severe.  Near  Congle- 
ton  ttKQch  damage  is  anticipated  amongst  shrubs,  &c.,  injury 
being  perceptible  already.  "  We  have  had,"  writes  a  correspon- 
dent, "  an  aggregate  of  26*  of  frost  more  this  season  up  to  the 
{oesent  date  (December  8th),  then  we  had  up  to  the  corre- 
sponding date  last  year.  On  Friday  the  5th  we  had  a  heavy 
snowstorm.  Saturday  the  6th  was  the  most  severe,  the  mercury 
falling  to  28°  below  the  freezing  point." 

Lancashibe. — At  Norris  Green  Gardens,  near  Liverpool, 
the  mercury  fell  on  the  Ist  to  11°,  the  2nd  to  7° ;  8rd,  12° ;  4th, 
17^ ;  5th,  14** ;  6th,  11° ;  and  the  7th  to  14°  below  the  freezing 
point.  About  6  inches  of  snow  fell  on  the  4th,  and  the  ground 
IB  still  covered  with  Nature's  protector.  The  lowest  register 
at  Worriey  Hall,  Manchester,  was  8°  Fahr.,  or  24°  below 
freezing  point.    Six  inches  of  snow. 

ToBKSHiBE. — In  the  East  Riding,  near  Sheffield,  we  learn 
that  the  frost  has  been  very  intense  during  the  past  week,  more 
so  than  during  the  whole  of  last  winter.  In  the  low-lying 
valleys  near  the  river  Porter  the  mercury  has  fallen  to  27' 
below  freezing  point.  The  river  Don  is  frozen  over,  and  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  thousands  were  on  it  skating.  On 
Monday  the  barometer  was  high  and  the  wind  north-east.  In 
the  North  Riding  Mr.  G.  Abbey  states  that  winter  set  in  in 
earnest  on  the  afternoon  of  November  29th,  snow  falling  in 
showers  with  a  keen  north  wind,  but  up  to  December  2nd  the 
readings  of  the  thermometer  were  not  low,  varying  only  a  few 
degrees  below  freezing  point.  On  December  2nd  to  the  8th 
inclusive  the  mercury  fell  on  the  seven  consecutive  nights  to 
16°,  20°,  25°,  26°,  24°,  15^  and  7°  below  the  freezing  point. 
The  thermometer  is  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  situation 
541  feet  above  the  sea.  Snow  fell  at  intervals  during  the 
week,  the  total  depth  being  about  10  inches. 

Oumbeblavd. — Frost  set  in  near  Carlisle  ten  days  ago.  On 
the  night  of  November  29th  the  mercury  fell  to  IS*",  on  the 
30th  to  14°  ;  on  December  Ist  to  12°,  2nd  to  25°,  3rd  to  15°, 
4th  to  10°,  5th  to  lOP,  and  6th  to  8°  below  the  Ireering  point. 
Only  about  an  inch  of  suow  has  fallen  in  this  immediate  dis- 
trict. A  few  miles  south  and  east  of  Brayton,  however,  Mr. 
Hammond  informs  us  that  snow  is  lying  much  deeper,  and  the 
ice  on  the  lakes  in  the  county  is  in  grand  condition  for 
ikating. 

DxiBHAH. — Mr.  Witherspoon  informs  us  that  at  Chester-le- 
Street  at  10  p.m.  on  the  3rd  inst.  the  thermometer  registered 
zero,  and  by  4  A.M.  6**  below  zero  ;  on  the  following  morning 
it  was  a  degree  less.  These  are  correct  readings  from  ther- 
mometers belonging  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  and  D.  H.  God- 
derts,  Ssq. 

Nobthumbebland. — At  Alnwick  Castle  the  mercury  was 
only  1°  above  zero  on  Friday  last,  at  Hexham  it  fell  to  7°  be- 
low zero,  while  at  Belford  we  are  informed  the  extremely  low 
reading  of  16°(?)  below  zero  was  registered,  and  that  at  several 
places  the  mercury  ranged  from  5°  to  9°  below  that  .point. 

Scotland. — On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  inst.  frost  in  the 
east  of  Scotland  was  most  intense ;  in  some  districts,  as  at 
Galashiels,  being  3°  to  5°  below  zero.  The  frost  held  during 
the  day,  and  in  East  Lothian  we  hear  of  3^°  to  5°  below  zero 
being  registered  ;  at  Clovenfords  9^  below  zero ;  and  in  the 
Merse,  in  Berwjckshire,  from  8°  to  2.3°  (?)  below  zero.  Although 
a  large  margin  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  most  thermometers 
in  common  use,  yet  protected  thermometers  of  the  Scottish 
Meteorological  Society  have  registered  below  zero. 
A  correspondent  states  that  at  Kelso  December  4th  will  long 


be  remembered,  as  44°  and  46°  of  frost  were  registered  by  two 
gentlemen,  and  three  perscAs  were  frozen  to  death  Ib  Berwiek- 
shire.  At  Tynninghame  in  Haddingtonshire  the  macvirj  fell 
on  the  3id  to  witiiin  1°  of  zero,  and  on  the  day  foUowing  to 
3-5°  below.  Boses,  Aucubaa,  and  Laurustinusei  aie  slretdy 
showing  signs  of  injury. 

Ibeland. — Our  Glonmel  correspondent  writes  that  "it  was 
not  until  the  morning  of  the  1st  inst.  that  the  mercoiy  fdl 
below  the  freezing  point — standing  at  26°,  while  the  following 
morning  before  sunrise  it  fell  to  22%  and  17°  Fahr.  at  Cottage, 
Cappoquin,  the  residence  of  the  Bev.  P.  Power.  Since  then, 
for  the  last  four  days  the  temperature  has  oscillated  between 
the  freezing  point  and  21°  Fahr.  I  have  been  tasting  •  look 
throng  my  flower  garden,  and  find  early  Anemones  that  were 
bursting  into  bloom  will  receive  a  severe  check  and  an  macb 
injured,  while  half -matured  growth  of  Loniceras,  Jasminmni^ 
Escallonias,  &c.,  are  quite  blackened.  Up  to  this  host  I  had 
blooms  of  outdoor  Boses,  Scabious,  Uelichrysnms,  Stocls, 
Pansies,  Wallflowers,  and  Lobelias.  All  are  now  gone  oat* 
doors." 

The  lowest  temperatures  recorded  in  DuUin  this  winter 
were  17°  below  freezing  point  on  the  night  of  Dec  Ist;  oa 
Dec.  7th,  8th,  and  9th  respectively  12°  below  that  point.  l%ia 
will  seem  to  be  but  a  very  slight  visitation,  but  we  are  within 
rifle  shot  of  the  sea,  and  the  garden  is  also  much  sheltered  by 
walls  and  trees.  At  other  places  only  a  short  distance  further 
inland  frost  has  been  much  more  severely  felt. 

There  was  no  frost  in  London  on  Wednesday  morning,  and 
the  barometer  was  falling  steadily. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

"B.  P.  B."  writes,  ''If  the  comparative  failure  of  Knae 
of  the  principal  seed  crops  this  year  lead  to  THimiBB  BOWnrft 
it  will  prove  anything  but  an  unmixed  evil.  It  is  not  so  vaA 
the  waste  involved  tiiat  is  to  be  deprecated,  for  individuallj 
that  is  not  extensive,  as  it  is  of  injuring  the  plants  in  a  young- 
state  by  overcrowding.  All  our  seeds  are  sown  thinner  than 
is  generally  the  case,  but  even  in  our  caae  it  will  he  possible 
to  sow  thinner  still  without  impairing  the  value  of  the  crops. 

An  excellent  cultivator  observes  that  *•  it  is  wonderftal 

what  a  quantity  of  water  inside  Vine  bobdebs  require  through- 
out the  dull  months  of  winter,  when  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
pipes  slightly  heated.  The  borders  of  the  late  vineries  here 
were  watered  at  the  beginning  of  October,  again  in  the  middle 
of  November,  and  about  the  beginning  of  January  another 
application  of  water  will  be  necessary.  At  that  time  the 
Grapes  vrtll  be  cut  and  bottled,  and  the  Vines  placed  in 
order  for  another  season.  We  have  had  an  old  stracto* 
rebuilt  this  autumn,  and  prepared  for  producing  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  for  winter  and  spring  consumption.  The  bolder 
will  be  entirely  inside.  By  a  simple  arrangement  the  vineiy 
will  be  admissible  for  growing  a  large  quantity  of  plants,  and 
by  having  the  Grapes  ripe  by  the  beginning  of  September  we 
expect  to  have  good  Muscats  till  the  succeeding  April.*' 

The  members  of  the  Wimbledon  Gabdenbes'  So- 
ciety held  one  of  their  meetings  on  Monday  night  last  in  the 
youDg  men's  rooms  attached  to  the  gardens  at  Wimbledon 
House.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Moorman,  gardener  to  Miss  Christy, 
Coombe  Bank,  Kingston,  read  a  brief  but  practical  and  instruc- 
tive paper  on  the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  in  which  he 
detailed  the  system  that  he  has  adopted  with  success.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  Messrs.  Lyne  and  Jordan  took  a 
very  prominent  part,  generally  corroborating  Mr.  Moorman'i 
practifce  from  their  own  experience  as  growers  of  the  Chiys- 
anthemum. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Edward  Webb  k  SonSr 

Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  a  box  of  Pbimula  plowebs  in  six. 
varieties — namely,  white,  large,  well-formed,  and  fine;  ro^ 
purple,  large,  and  good  in  colour ;  bright  salmon  pink,  of  good 
form ;  dark  salmon  pink,  broad  segments,  rich,  and  fi^u- 
double ;  white  and  reddish  pink,  very  attractive— all  good 
flowers  in  clear  and  well-defined  colours. 

A  FLOBAL  decorator  states  that  CHINESE  PBWBOfflfr 

of  the  various  shades  of  red,  crimson,  rose,  and  eannine,  rsna 
at  this  season  of  the  year  among  our  best  flowers  for  dinnff^ 
table  decoration.  The  soft  yet  rich  tints  are  much  enbaa«d 
in  beauty  when  seen  by  lamplight,  for  they  possess  in  a  higa 
degree  that  property  of  "lighting-up  well,"  of  which  ex- 
perienced decorators  so  well  understand  the  value. 

"  The  unrivalled  Mrs.  Bosanqubt,"  as  it  was  tcnned 
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by  the  late  Mr.  Rivers,  is  one  of  the  best  continuous-blooming 
Boses  we  have.  From  early  summer  till  late  in  autumn  it 
keeps  up  a  regular  succession  of  buds  and  flowers.  We  cut 
oar  last  bouquet  of  it  on  November  13th  from  a  plant  that 
has  climbed  some  15  feet  high  on  the  side  of  a  building,  and 
it  then  had  a  quantity  of  unopened  buds,  which  in  a  mild 
winter  would  have  continued  affording  an  occasional  flower 
till  Christmas.  It  is  not  an  exhibition  Rose,  but  its  half- 
-opened  buds  are  so  lovely,  that  whenever  space  can  be  had 
there  should  be  a  plant  or  two  under  glass  as  well  as  on  open 
walls,  so  as  to  prolong  the  season  of  so  useful  a  variety. 

The    value   of  walls  for   delicate    Pears   has, 

writes  Mr.  Luckhnrst,  been  well  shown  this  year.  Excellent 
fruit  of  Doyenn6  du  Cornice  are  just  now  ripe  from  a  tree 
on  a  west  wall — a  month  later  than  usual ;  but  the  fruit  on  a 
couple  of  fine  pyramids  was  not  half  grown  and  quite  worth- 
less. It  was  tbe  same  with  certain  other  varieties,  and  it  is 
also  noteworthy  that  wall  trees  both  on  east  and  west  aspects 
had  full  crops  of  useful  fruit,  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  barren 
■condition  of  most  of  the  pyramids. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting   of  the  Meteorological 

SociETT,  to  be  held  by  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers  at  25,  Great  George  Street,  West- 
minster, on  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst.,  at  7  p.m.,  the  following 
papers  will  be  read  : — "  On  a  Sand  Storm  at  Aden,  July  16th, 
1878,"  by  Lieut.  Herbert  H.  Russell,  8th  Regt. ;  "  On  a  New 
Form  of  Hygrometer,"  by  George  Dines,  F.M.S. ;  "On  Diurnal 
Bange  of  Atmospheric  Pressure,"  by  Richard  Strachan,  F.M.S. ; 
^*  Note  on  a  Curious  Fracture  of  a  Solar  Radiation  Thermome- 
ter," by  G.  M.  Whipple,  B.Sc,  F.M.S.,  F.R.A.S. ;  ;"  New  Sun- 
shine Recorder,"  by  Robert  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.M.S. 

Dracjena  Elizabeths,  one  of  Mr.  Bause's  hybrids 

oot  long  since  sent  out  by  Mr.  Wills,  is  valuable  for  decorative 
purposes,  forming  in  48-pots  very  handsome  plantn.  It  is  com- 
pact in  habit,  with  rather  broad  and  short  leaves,  beautifully 
arched,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour,  with  marginal  bands  of 
rosy-red  and  creamy  white,  which,  in  contrast  to  the  deep  green, 
render  it  very  striking  and  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 

Among  the  numerous  plants  popularly  denominated 

«tove  climbers,  there  are  few  that  flower  at  this  dull  season 
which  surpass  in  elegance  Manettia  cordifolia.  This  plant 
when  trained  up  a  pillar  or  rafter  and  bearing  its  pendulous 
orange-scarlet  tubular  flowers  in  profusion,  is  very  attractive, 
Md  affords  a  most  agreeable  relief  to  the  somewhat  dull  ap- 
pearance of  a  stove  in  December.  It  is  a  native  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1831,  and  is  occasionally 
seen  under  the  name  of  M.  glabra. 

In  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew  there  is  now  an  excellent 

^lisplaj  of  that  useful  Orchid  Cypripedium  inbigne.  The 
plants  are  arranged  across  the  stage  at  one  end  of  the  house, 
and  are  flowering  very  freely,  the  plants  being  vigorous  and 
healthy.  This  fine  old  species  is  of  great  value  as  a  winter- 
flowering  plant,  and  being  of  easy  culture  it  should  be  largely 
grown  in  all  gardens  where  choice  cut  flowers  are  cherished. 
and  where  means  are  provided  for  producing  them.  The 
flowers  remain  fresh  for  six  weeks  when  cut  and  placed  in 
water. 

In  the  aquatic  house  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's 


■ The  Committee  of  the  Kingston  and    Surbiton 

Chrysanthemum  Society,  recognising  probably  tbe  faded 
condition  of  several  of  the  plants  and  blooms  at  their  late  yet 
excellent  Show  held  on  tbe  27th  and  28th  ult.,  have  already 
determined  that  their  next  exhibition  will  be  held  on  Novem- 
ber 18th  and  19th,  1880.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will 
occur  to  cause  a  postponement  of  the  fixture,  as  was  tbe  case 
this  year,  and  which  did  not  prove  an  advantage  to  the  majority 
of  exhibitors. 

A  recent  telegi-am  relative  to  the  Phylloxera  in 


Spain  narrates  that  vineyards  in  Malaga,  covering  anr  area  of 
29,660  hectares,  have  been  attacked  by  the  Phylloxera  vas- 
tatrix.  The  pest  is  incre'asing  in  the  provinces  of  Gerona  and 
Catalonia. 

Plumbago  rosea  in  the  stove  and  other  houses  at 

Norris  Green  is  now  producing  a  fine  effect,  their  light  sprays 
of  flower  appearing  above  other  plants  of  a  more  formal  nature 
add  a  charm  and  gay  appearance  to  the  whole.  Some  of  the 
plants  in  5  and  6-inch  pots  from  cuttings  propagated  in  the 
spring  have  as  many  as  nine  or  ten  shoots.  The  more  heat 
that  can  be  given  them  when  unfolding  their  blooms  the  better 
they  develope.  ^ 

Professor  Morren  of  Liege  has  issued  his  annual 

extremely  elaborate  List  of  Botanists  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilised  world.  It  also  includes  the  chief  scientific  horticul- 
turists and  the  Editors  of  botanical  and  horticultural  periodicals, 
the  Directors  and  Curators  of  the  most  important  Botanic 
Gardens,  the  full  addresses  being  given  in  every  case.  This 
work  will  prove  of  great  value  to  many  whose  correspondence 
is  extensive  in  connection  both  with  botany  and  horticulture. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  record  in  our  columns  the 

death  of  Mr.  \V.  Farnell  Watson  of  Redlees,  Isleworth, 
which  occurred  on  tbe  30th  ult.  at  tho  age  of  52.  Mr.  Watson 
was  a  patron  of  horticulture  and  an  important  contributor  to 
the  London  shows,  inasmuch  as  he  afforded  the  means  for  the 
cultivation  of  such  plants  as  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Cine- 
rarias, Cyclamens,  &c..  which  Mr.  James  has  grown  so  well 
and  exhibited  so  successfully  for  a  number  of  years. 

We  regret  to  anuounce  the  death  of  MR.  Thomas 

Kettles  on  the  2nd  inst.,  at  Archerfield  Gardens,  which  he 
has  managed  since  1868,  when  Mr.  David  Thomson  left  there 
for  Drumlanrig.  Mr.  Kettles  had  been  ailing  for  many  months, 
as  we  understand  from  a  disease  of  the  heart.  Archerfield  and 
Dirleton  Gardens  were  kept  by  Mr.  Kettles  in  high  or«Ier,  and 
although  of  a  very  quiet  and  retiring  disposition,  specimens  of 
Archerfield  culture  occasionally  were  to  be  seen  honoured  at 
exhibitions.  As  a  neighbour  Mr.  Kettles  was  most  obliging, 
and  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the  gardeners  in  the  county  of 
East  Lothian. 

The  death  also  is  announced  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 


^rden,  Regent's  Park,  that  queen  of  tropical  aquatics  the 
YlCTORLA  REGiA  Still  continues  to  expand  its  large  and  beauti- 
ful flowers  under  the  careful  treatment  it  receives  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Coomber.  On  a  recent  visit  we  were  informed 
that  the  flower  then  expanding  was  the  twenty-ninth  that  the 
plant  has  borne  this  season.  Probably  the  flowers  will  con- 
tinue opening  for  several  weeks  yet. 

Another  very  beautiful  aquatic — ^viz.,  Pontbdbria 

AZUBEA,  is  also  flowering  in  the  same  tank  as  the  Victoria. 
Specimens  of  the  plant  received  several  months  ago  were  placed 
in  the  tank  and  very  rapidly  spread,  closely  contesting  with 
the  Victoria  for  space.  The  plants  now  occupy  a  large  portion 
of  the  tank,  and  are  bearing  numerous  spikes  of  bright  purplish 
blue  flowers.  Specimens  were  taken  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Coomber, 
■and  these  have  flowered  also.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

.  At  Mount  Edgcumbe  we  learn  there  are  fine  seedling 

plaats,  now  in  pots,  of  Thamnocalamus  Falconbri,  the 
Bamboo  that  flowered  everywhere  a  few  years  ago  and  after- 
wards died.  Nowhere  does  the  Belladonna  Lily  make  a  finer 
show  than  there.  It  is  a  favoured  spot.  Desfontainea  spinosa 
makes  a  fino  shrub  nearly  6  feet  high,  and  the  Camphor  Tree 
grows  cut  of  doors. 


land,  who  devoted  so  much  of  his  wealth  to  the  improvement 
of  his  estate  at  Welbeck,  where  gardening  has  long  been  con- 
ducted on  an  extensive  scale  under  the  late  Mr.  Tillery,  and 
subsequently  by  the  present  competent  gardener,  Mr.  Carr. 
Welbeck  has  become  famous  far  beyond  its  own  district  and 
county  by  the  magnitude  and  original  character  of  the  works 
instituted  by  its  late  owner,  who  expired  on  the  6th  inst.,  in 
the  eighty -first  year  of  his  age. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  McKenzib,  landscape  gardener, 

1  and  2,  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  London,  and  late 
of  the  Alexandra  Palace,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Loijdon  to  be  the  Superintendent  of  Bpping  Forest. 
There  were  two  hundred  candidates  for  the  appointment. 

The  demands  on  some  gardens  are  at  nil  limes  heavy, 


sometimes  exceptionally  so.  This  was  the  case  at  Melton 
Constable,  the  seat  of  Lord  Hastings,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
late  visit  op  H.R.H.  the  Prince  op  Wales.  During  the  * 
course  of  the  festivities,  including  a  county  ball,  Mr.  Clarke, 
his  lordship's  able  gardener,  used  about  four  hundred  plants 
for  decorative  purposes,  large  quantities  of  cut  flowers,  and 
made  121  bouquets.  From  thirty  to  forty  bunches  of  Grapes 
were  dished  up  daily,  and  other  fruits  in  proportion.  Tnere 
was  also  a  great  demand  for  the  choicer  kinds  of  vegetables. 


PRIZE  CARDS  AT  EXHIBITIONS. 

Mr.  Bardney  has,  on  page  423,  directed  attention  to  an  im- 
portant subject,  and  one  which  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  managers  of  all  shows  who  have  not  yet  adopted  the  mode 
of  aflixing  the  prize  cards  which  he  there  describes.     What 
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ia  commonly  termed  tbe  blind  system,  or  juilgin^;  nnde' 
□ambers,  is  fast  becoming  obeolcte ;  BtiU  tbe  plim  i»  sdhered  to 
by  the  maaagers  of  one  or  two  importaDt  provincial  eibibi- 
tions,  and  U  continued  at  BCTersl  smaller  bIiowi  in  varions 
parts  of  the  conntry.  At  a  recent  iaige  sbow  that  I  visited  it 
was  almost  painful  to  witneas  the  rushing  of  officials  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  and  from  tbe  classes  to  the  secretary's 
departm  eut  to  obtain  the  nBines  corresponding  to  the  num- 
bers to  which  prizes  were  awarded,  and  placing  the  prize 
cards  on  the  ngbt  collections.  The  work  was  eridentt; 
arduoni,  aod  cansed  great  anxiety  lest  mistakes  should  be 
made  ;  indeed,  notwithetanding  tbe  care  eietiiised  sonie  were 
made,  and  were  witb  more  or  less  difficulty  rectifieii.  On 
the  advantages  of  the  system  described  b;  Mr.  Bardney 
being  mentioned  to  the  secretary  he  replied  with  a  shake  of 
tbe  head,  "  Ah  I  the  plan  is  na  doubt  good,  bat  then  we  do  not 
want  tbe  judges  to  know  whose  collections  they  are  judging." 
My  reply  was, "  Of  coarse  yon  do  not,  neither  do  the  judges  want 
to  know,  nor  indeed  are  they  more  likely  to  kQOw  aader  what 
may  be  termed  the  Sooth  Kensington  plan  than  nnder  the 
intricate  and  labour-entailing  mode  of  exhibiting  under  number 
and  filling  in  the  names  of  exhibitors  afterwards,  when  such 
work  is  sddom  properly  done  or  completed  before  tbe  iniolb 
of  spectators," 

The  plan  described  by  Mr.  Bardney  is  not  a  tentative  one, 
but  its  practical  worth  is  thoroughly  eatebliahed.  It  is  safer, 
simpler,  and  more  generally  efficient  than  any  other  mode  that 
I  have  seen,  and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  either  as  judge  or 
journalist  of  attending  as  many  shows  during  tbe  past  few 
yeara  as  probably  anyone  in  the  kingdom.  I  can  only  re- 
member one  or  two  shows  where  tbe  blind  or  numbering 
Eystcm  has  been  adopted  tliat  mistakes  have  not  been  made, 
and  in  none  where  delay  has  not  occurred  in  affliing  tbe  priie 
cards  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  errors  have  been  comtnoD, 
and  in  some  instances  very  annoying  to  exhibitors.  At  tbe 
Hoyal  Horticultural  Society's  Provincial  Eibibition  at  Preston, 
where  Mr.  Barron  hod  no  share  in  tbe  depart[nent  In  question, 
there  was  nothing  bat  confusion  in  affixing  tbe  price  cards, 
and  mistakes  were  deplorably  frequent ;  indeed  had  not  many 
of  them  been  prompuy  pointed  out  by  tbe  representatives  of 
the  Press,  or  had  the  reporters  merely  copied  &e  awards  In  a 
nerfonctory  manner,  the  accoanls  of  the  show  published  in  the 
horticultural  papers  would  have  been  start  ling  ty.  in  ace  nrate. 

And  now  comes  the  question,  How  did  tbe  reporters  recogniH 
the  errors  ?  The  answer  to  that  very  natural  qaestion  proves 
the  uselessness  ef  numbers  for  the  purpose  for  wbich  tbey  are 
employed.  It  is  the  tact  that  tbe  representatives  of  the  hortical- 
tnral  press  and  all  tbe  best  and  most  experienced  judges  know 
the  plants  and  collections  (if  ihey  take  tbe  trouble  to  examine 
tbe  exhibits  for  that  purpose)  of  all  the  chief  and  moat  freqnent 
exhibitors  as  well  as  tbey  know  tbe  exhibitors  themselves. 
But,  as  I  have  previously  observed,  the  judges  do  not  wish  to 
know  whose  collections  they  are  judging ;  and,  further,  I  do 
not  hesitate  saying  that  if  tbey  did  know  their  verdict  would 
not  be  infinenced  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  judges  wbo 
tunally  officiate  at  the  principal  horticultural  shows  are  men 
of  honour,  and  would  no  more  tbink  of  not  doing  what  tbey 
conceive  to  he  strict  jnstice  than  would  Eer  Majesty's  Judges 
learned  in  tbe  law  in  the  cases  brongbt  before  them. 

The  idea  which  appears  to  yet  linger  in  tbe  minds  of  some 
show  managers,  tiiat  judges  of  reputation  would  turn  up  a  card 
to  see  an  exhibitor's  name  when  discharging  tbeir  duties  and 
so  be  infinenced,  is  ntterly  and  nnqucstionably  fallacious.  I  can 
tmthfully  say  that  I  have  seen  thoasandi  of  coUectioni  judged, 
and  not  in  one  instance  have  I  seen  a  jadfre  turn  up  a  priie 
card,  indeedthatis  the  very  last  thing  be  wonld  think  of  domg  ; 
and,  farther,  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  a  single  case 
of  dissatisfaction  io  reference  to  the  mode  of  judging  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Bard^iey,  while  mistakes  are  extremely  rare,  and  the 
priiea  are  affixed  as  the  judging  is  done  witb  the  greatest  cele- 
ri^,  sind  the  entire  system  won;*  smoothly  and  satisfactorily. 

Besides,  when  a  card  containing  tbe  name  and  address  of 
tbe  exhibitois,  witb  tbe  class,  deaeriplion,  and  number  is  placed 
before  eveiy  collection,  tiie  exhibitor  hat  the  recognition  to 
wbich  he  is  justly  entitled.  Many  collections  only  &il  by  a 
point  or  two  to  obtain  prices  and  yet  are  highly  meritorious, 
and  why  should  a  competitor  who  t«ally  stages  in  a  commend- 
able and  praiseworthy  manner  not  be  credited  with  his  work 
if  be  chooses  r  An  exhibition,  too,  is  far  mote  interesting  to 
■pectatora  when  they  can  see  tbe  names  of  the  competito: 
tlie  varions  classes,  whether  they  have  received  prises  or  n< 
When  nombers  only  are  placed  on  the  exhibits,  the  m 


of  tbe  competitors  being  thus  pointedly  hidden  [mm  those  who 
adjudicate,  it  is  a  silent  but  none  the  less  emphatic  mode  of  in- 
forming men  who  are  as  honourable  as  the  officials  themaelres 
that  they  cannot  be  trusted.  On  all  grounds,  therefore,  it  i>  to  be 
hoped  that  the  blind  system  founded  on  mistrust  will  boou  be 
abolished.  In  some  small  local  shows,  jcdged  by  local  men, 
some  masking  of  tbe  eihibite  and  competitors  may  be  dc«r- 
able,  but  as  a  rule  tbe  emptoymcnt  of  local  judges  is  a  miitike. 
It  is  invariably  better  to  secure  judges  of  public  repute,  ind 
to  trust  them,  and  tbey  are  sure  to  discharge  their  dnties  with 
strict  justice  and  impartiality. — J.  Wbiobt. 

GELASINE  AZUREA. 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent,  "  J.  B.,"  who  desires  a  descrip- 
tion  of  the  above  plant,  bulbs  of  wbich  he  baa  received  bom 
Belgium,  we  cite  the  following  from  a  previous  ime  of  the 
Jonm^  : — The  Oelasine  azurea  was  first  introduced  into 
'  in  the  living  state  in  1837,  having  been  sent  fioiii 
.,  to  tbe  collection  of  the  Dean  ot  ManchMtet  st 


Spoffortb,  where  it  flowered  and  ripened  its  seed.  It  u  ■ 
native  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  and  tbe  province  ot  Kio  Oiuat, 
where  it  occurs  in  stony  places.  It  is  sufficiently  hiriv  Io 
bear  exposure  in  this  climate,  especially  if  covered  with  s  tew 
dry  fern  leaves,  and,  like  some  of  the  Irises,  retains  a  putof 
its  foliage  through  the  winter.  It  is  readily  raised  from  tted, 
and  young  plants  will  prodoce  flowers  the  second  seaKsi ;  "> 
that  it  will,  we  hope,  soon  be  classed  amongst  the  conuaona* 
ot  our  hardy  bulbs.  The  seeds  germinate  most  freely  when 
sown  as  soon  a»  ripe,  on  a  gentle  beat,  and  ibe  seedlings  ibasld 
be  kept  growing  through  tbe  winter.  The  plant  also  prodMW 
ofEsets,  by  wfaleb  it  mav  be  increased. 

It  growB  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  Uie  flower  itdk  beuig 
furnished  with  four  bracts  placed  at  regular  distances,  the  nppo- 
one  being  leaf -like.  The  leaves  are  from  I  to  2  feet  in  length 
and  about  1  inch  in  breadth,  pointed  at  their  eitremitits,  w* 
Waited,  as  in  tbe  case  of  the  Tiger-flower  (TigridU  P»nB»). 
The  flowers  are  produoed  from  a  spathe,  wbich  ii  shorter  IMn 
their  footstalks.  The  funnel-shaped  limb  of  the  blowim  u 
divided  into  six  regnlar  segments,  allemately  smaller,  ivmtj 
are  united  at  the  base  into  a  tube ;  each  segment  ii  —'*" 
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irith  white  at  iti  base,  on  which  are  ievenJ  block  epote,  the 
le^meDts  tbemselTes  being  of  a  deep  blue  tint.  The  tiiree 
filamenU  are  united  into  a  short  tube,  in  other  words  moQ- 
adelphous,  the  anthers  tapering  upwojds,  and  opening  hy  their 
sidea,  Stjle  simple,  divided  into  a  tbree-lobed  stigma.  Capsule 
e^-shaped.  opening  when  ripe  at  the  tcp  by  three  Talvea. 
Seeds  angular,  flat  at  top,  tapering  downwards.  One  of  the 
diTiaions  of  the  Bower,  and  also  the  monadelphous  Glamenta, 
Me  ibown  aeparatelj  in  the  engiaTiiig. 

BEDFORDSHIRE  TWIN  APPLE. 

HrTHXBTO  the  onl;  Tariet7  of  Apple  that  hai  produced  frolt 

of  a  twin  character  has  been  the  Cluster  Golden  Pippin,  bat 


TninApple  was  bronghttooor  notice  in  1877  bj  Mr.  George  B. 
Clarke,  chemist,  of  Wohnro,  Bedforddiire,  who  sent  some  speci- 
mens which  did  not  convey  the  whole  of  the  characteriBtica  of 
this  variety.  This  year  Mr.  Clarke  has  again  sent  db  Bome 
better  examples,  showing  the  fruit  in  its  two  characters  oC 
single  and  double.  The  history  of  the  tree  is  thus  supplied 
by  Mr.  Clarke  :— 

"I  have  been  over  to  Mr.  F.  Bowler,  butcher,  of  Huabome 
Crawley,  about  a  mile  or  so  from  here,  where  the  eaid  twin 
Apple  tree  is  growing,  and  have  selected  a  few  fresh  specimens 
of  the  fruit  and  have  sent  the  same  off  by  fast  train  this  even- 
ing. The  fruit  is  smaller  this  year  than  it  generally  is,  and 
has  been  gathered  now  about  a  fortnight.  Mr.  Bowler  informs 
me  that  it  will  keep  sound  in  ordinary  seasons  until  the  follow* 
ing  July. 

"  With  regud  to  the  history  of  it,  he  informs  me  that  he  had 
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tlie  giAftl  aboat  twenty  y«an  tgo  tttm  tn  onole  of  his  (who 
wu  a  gardener),  from  the  garden  oi  orchard  of  a  Mr.  George, 
who  lived  at  a  place  called  Bythome,  near  Huntingdon.  It  i* 
very  Iste  in  coming  into  btoom,  and  generally  hai  a  cro^  of 
Apples  on  one  side  or  the  other  every  year.  Thiii  year  it  f  rnited 
on  the  side  of  the  tree  facing  the  north-east ;  last  year  the  aonth- 
weat  side.  I  believe  a  ouneryman  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Q. 
Handacomb,  at  Wobnni  Sands,  near  the  railway  station,  had 
some  grafts  last  season,  and  baa  about  thirty  or  so  of  them 
taken,  so  that  anyone  deeiroDs  of  having  the  Apple  will  be  able 
to  get  one,  nnleN  the  demand  exceed*  ^t  qnantitj.  The  tree 
of  Ht.  Bowler's  was  grafted  near  the  root,  and  has  an  apright 
stem  or  trunk  tOr  abont  fi  or  7  feet  and  then  tomncbes  out  on 
all  sidea.  I  may  ny  it  blooms  In  veir  close  clniten  and  a 
very  white  bloom,  which  make*  it  loc&  Jtij  conipknoni  at 
that  season." 

The  fruit  i*  generally  about  one-third  larger  than  i*  repre- 
sented in  the  Ggnre.  The  single  specimens  are  ronndiah-oblate, 
obtnselyribbed.eipeciaUyronndthecrown.  The  skin  is  bright 
red,  mottled  with  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour,  and  this 
extends  almoet  over  the  whole  sorface,  except  in  such  place* 
as  are  shaded,  and  there  it  is  greenuh  yellow  with  faint  broken 
streaks  of  red.  The  eye  is  closed,  with  convergent  segments, 
and  set  in  a  shallow  plaited  depreasion ;  sometimes  it  is  aeaily 
level  with  the  surface.    The  tabe  i*  ahort,  fonnel-ahaped,  and 


the  stamens  median  Btalk  very  short  and  deeply  tet  in  s 
wide,  shallow  aaucer  like  hollow  Flesh  vety  firm  and  solid, 
not  very  ]uicy  briskly  flavoared  cells  closed  The  twin 
fmitt  vary  considerably  in  the  degree  of  the  twin  development. 
In  some  Apples  there  is  the  mere  suspicion  of  a  swelling  snr- 
moonled  with  a  small  "eye  ;"  other*  have  a  small  twin  thesiEe 
of  a  iatel  nut  attached  to  one  four  times  iU  size,  and  so  on  in 
progressive  development  till  the  pair  are  uniform  in  size,  a* 
they  are  represented  in  our  engraving.  It  is  an  excellent 
cooking  Apple. 

PBOTECTING  PLANTS  IN  COLD  FRAMES  AND 

PITS. 
Bmow  being  a  good  protection  for  plants  against  froat,  we 
are  snrprised  that  some  gardeners  are  so  studious  about  its 
removal  from  the  lights  of  cold  frames  and  pita  wherein  aie 
wintered  half-hardy  plants.  ?laciog  protecting  material  on 
tiamee  at  niffht  and  taking  it  oS  by  day  is  an  altt^tber  need- 
less prooeedmg,  and  with  a  good  thickness  of  snow  over  the 
lights  we  hare  a  protective  substance  equal  to  any  other  of 
the  same  thickness ;  by  banking-up  snow  against  the  side*  and 
ends  of  the  frames  or  pita  the  plants  will  be  safer  than  under 
the  process  of  alternately  protecting  and  uncovering.  Provided 
no  artificial  heat  ij  employed  aU  plants,  no  matter  whether 
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they  be  Calceolarias,  Pansies,  CamatioDS,  &c.,  Cauliflowers, 
Lettocefl,  &c.,  are  jast  as  well  in  darkness  from  the  time  of 
frost  and  snow  setting  in  to  that  of  a  general  thaw,  whether 
the  frost's  duration  be  prolonged  from  days  or  weeks  into 
months.  The  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  keep  them  from 
air  and  light  until  they  are  thoroughly  thawed.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  uncover  the  frames  upon  every  appearance  of  a  thaw,  which 
only  tends  to  injure  the  plants. — G.  A. 

THE  OLD  I^LiRKET    GARDENS   AND  NURSERIES 

OF  LONDON.— No.  28. 

In  the  early  articles  of  this  series  some  account  was  given  of 
various  interesting  localities  to  the  north  of  the  metropolis, 
and  we  would  now  add  to  our  previous  notes  a  few  gleanings 
that  have  been  gained  subsequently.  During  the  compara- 
tively short  period  since  we  commenced  to  write  upon  this 
subject  the  builders  have  been  actively  bringing  about  changes 
which  may  be  advantageous  to  ground  landlords,  but  which, 
as  a  correspondent  of  a  popular  magazine  has  regretfully 
observed,  substitute  for  fields  and  gardens  "  a  wilderness  of 
bricks  and  mortar,"  less  pleasing  to  the  aesthetic  eye.  Clearing 
the  ground,  too.  is  now  often  root-and-branch  work,  whereas 
some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  when  nurseries  or  small  parks 
were  devoted  to  building  purposes,  many  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  were  left,  so  that  in  squares  and  gardens  formed  about 
that  time  may  be  seen  exotics  of  a  hardy  kind,  which  are 
descended  from  some  of  the  first  specimens  received  by  Lon- 
don nurserymen  who  had  land  on  the  northern  heights  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  At  present  the  house  speculator  is 
apt  to  be  merciless,  and  if  remonstrated  with  when  preparing 
to  cut  down  some  venerable  or  handsome  tree,  is  quite  likely 
to  reply  in  the  words  used  by  one  to  whom  Tennyson,  our 
Laureate,  addressed  himself  at  Hampstead,  in  a  protest  against 
such  destruction,  "  Trees  is  ornaments,  what  we  wants  is 
utility." 

Hoxton,  a  district  that  to  us  seems  almost  a  part  of  London 
proper  and  not  suburban,  certainly  not  rural,  is  referred  to  by 
Oibson  in  his  "  Survey  of  the  Loudon  Gardens,"  mode  during 
the  reign  of  William  III.  Long  after  his  time  Hogsdon  (for 
such  was  the  original  name),  was  still  so  much  of  a  village 
that  we  find  an  author  wondering  whether  the  City  would 
€ver  reach  it  and  swallow  it.  This  the  City  has  done  without 
satisfying  its  appetite.  Here  once  were  the  grounds  of  Ricketts, 
Pearson,  and  Darby.  Of  the  three  men  Gibson  appears  to 
give  precedence  to  Darby,  who  was  celebrated  as  a  cultivator 
and  importer  of  evergreens,  a  demand  for  which  was  increas- 
ing towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  tells  us 
that  Darby  raised  striped  Hollies  by  inoculation,  and  like  a 
sensible  man,  he  kept  a  book  of  dried  specimens,  or  probably 
several,  as  a  record  of  plants  reared  in  his  establishment 
Later  in  horticultural  history  we  have  Thomas  Fairchild  a 
resident  here,  though  we  cannot  say  whether  he  was  a  suc- 
cessor to  one  of  the  three  nurserymen  mentioned  by  Gibson. 
He  had  not  only  a  nursery  but  also  a  vinevard,  and  is  re- 
membered as  the  author  of  "  The  City  GardeVier."  The  Royal 
Society  honoured  him  by  hearing  a  paper  of  his  on  the  motion 
of  sap  in  plants.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he,  dying  in  1729, 
bequeathed  an  annual  guinea  for  a  botaniccd  sermon,  a  sum 
which  was  raised  to  three  by  subscription  as  being  insufficient. 
Bassington  had  a  small  nursery  at  Kingsland  in  Gibson's  time, 
and  near  the  road  to  that  place  were  the  "  City  Gardens," 
which  have  been  referred  to  as  being  an  early  instance  of 
allotment  gardening,  for  in  the  period  of  the  Tudors,  or  before, 
the  citizens  had  plots  here  to  cultivate  culinary  plants  and 
herbs.  A  map  of  1810  exhibits  the  space  occupied  by  the 
**  City  Gardens  "  still  undisturbed,  and  near  them  is  Hemlock 
Bam,  perhaps  significant  of  the  growth  of  weeds  on  some  of 
the  waste  ground  there.  Eastward,  towards  Hackney,  is  shown 
a  wide  extent  of  garden  land  intersected  by  a  winding  lane. 
But  in  the  peaceful  years  following  Waterloo  building  and 
road-making  went  on  rai)idly,  and  the  market  gardeners 
moved  farther  to  the  north  and  cast.  Those  who  commenced, 
little  dreaming  how  streets  would  multiply,  in  more  instances 
than  one  named  their  new  rows  of  houses  "  Pleasant  Place," 
or  "  Prospect  Terrace,"  soon  ludicrously  inappropriate. 

Several  very  old  residents  in  London  remember  well  two 
farms  that  were  formerly  close  to  the  bustling  thoroughfare, 
Oxford  Street,  on.  its  north  side.  Some  of  the  land  was  used 
for  growing  vegetables,  and  part  was  grass.  In  177()  the  open 
ground  reached  nearly  to  Tottenham  Court  Road,  now  it  is  all 
built  upon  except  the  portion  which  appears  by  the  maps  to 


be  included  in  the  Regent's  Park.  Messrs.  Alsop  and  Whelar 
held  these  farms  during  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  saying,  however,  that  this  land  is  covered  by 
buildings,  we,  of  course,  except  the  space  given  to  those 
squares,  which  are  a  marked  feature  of  north  London.  In  a 
few  instances  these  have  been  occupied  by  nurserymen,  as  was 
Euston  Square  until  recently.  This  had  received  the  name  of 
the  "  Bedford  Nursery."  and  announced  itself  as  "  established 
in  1801,"  but  a  map  of  Marylebone  dated  1778  shows  a  nur: 
sery  on  the  same  spot.  Ampthill  Square,  at  first  "Russell 
Crescent,"  was  probably  formed  into  a  nursery  about  1808,  not 
earlier,  and  this  ceased  to  be  a  nursery  in  1878,  when  there 
was  a  sale  of  Palms,  Yuccas,  Dracaenas,  Araucarias,  &c.,  the  last 
proprietor  being  Mr.  Robert  Green. 

Concerning  Islington  and  its  vicinity  we  would  note  further 
that  its  nurseries  from  the  local  history  appear  to  have  been 
most  flourishing  about  seventy  years  ago.  The  name  of 
Bassington  is  recorded  as  the  holder  of  some  twenty  acres  of 
market-garden  and  nursery  ground  there,  no  doubt  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Bassington  whom  Gibson  visited  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Mr.  Townsend  in  1806  took  for  nureery  pur- 
poses five  acres  of  land  which  had  been  the  practice  ground  of 
the  Islington  Volunteers,  and  he  had  also  land  at  "Frog 
Lane."  His  nursery  we  presume  to  be  identical  with  the  one 
now  occupied  by  Mj.  Solomon,  situate  between  Upp3r  Street 
and  Park  Street.  Amongst  the  nurserymen  of  that  period  we 
find  Messrs.  Barr,  Parker,  and  Watson,  but  their  names  have 
not  connected  themselves  with  any  specialities.  In  one  of  the 
curious  adrertisements  in  the  **  Connoisseur "  (If arch  4th, 
1750),  we  read  that  Mr.  William  Redmond  of  Islington,  has 
produced  a  fine  Auricula  called  the  "  Triumph,"  offered  plants 
at  half  a  guinea  each,  so  we  may  conjecture  he  had  then  what 
our  ancestors  styled  a  "sale  garden."  An  old  tavern  at 
Canonbury  with  the  sign  of  the  '*  Rosemary  Branch  "  is,  as  in 
several  other  places  near  London,  a  reminiscence  of  some 
herbary  or  physic  garden  that  has  long  vaoished.  Loddiges' 
nursery  at  Hackney  has  been  already  mentioned ;  a  few  more 
particulars  may  be  given  concerning  a  place  to  which  visitors 
from  afar  resorted  as  to  one  of  the  principal  sights  of  London. 
It  was  so  contrived  that  the  buildings  enclosed  three  sides  of 
an  open  space.  Entering  a  series  of  hothouses  the  visiton 
passed  to  the  grand  Palm  house,  thence  to  the  "  dry  stoves  for 
bulbs,"  beyond  was  the  double  Camellia  house,  and  green- 
houses  for  various  plants.  Within  the  area  were  arranged 
frames,  numerous  American  and  herbaceous  plants  not  under 
glass,  and  collections  in  pots  ready  for  sale.  On  the  nortii 
side  were  propagating  pits  and  plantations.  The  arboretum 
was  considered  to  be  very  curious  ;  it  was  composed  of  a  number 
of  winding  paths  with  bhort  connecting  paths  at  intervals,  and 
the  termination  of  the  walk  brought  the  visitor  into  another 
circle  laid  out  with  grass  paths  and  flower  beds.  In  this 
arboretum  on  one  side  of  the  walk  were  trees  and  shrubs,  on 
the  other  Roses  and  mixed  herbaceous  plants.  The  trees  were 
arranged  according  to  genera  and  species,  with  varieties  also, 
and  behind  the  named  examples  were  placed  stools  and  stocks, 
or  young  specimens  for  disposal.  All  the  names  were  painted 
on  bricks  half  sunk  in  the  earth.  Perhaps  the  mantle  of  the 
once  famous  Messrs.  Loddiges  in  north  London  may  be  said  to 
have  fallen  on  Mr.  B.  8.  Williams  of  HoUoway,  whose  Victoria 
and  Paradise  Nurseries,  though  only  about  three  acres  in  extent, 
are  nearly  all  covered  with  glass,  and  the  specialities  are 
numerous  and  varied,  including  Orchids,  Ferns,  Palms,  asd 
many  stove  or  greenhouse  plants.  These  nurseries  have  been 
in  existence  about  twenty -four  years. 

*  Inspecting  the  Stepney  of  the  present  time,  as  (xie  obtsiiu 
a  view  of  it  from  the  railway  that  passes  over  it^  it  is  not  euf 
to  picture  it  to  oneself  as  a  beautiful  bit  of  woodland  beloog- 
ing  to  the  Bishop,  into  which  the  Londoners  strolled  during  the 
summer  to  hear  the  birds  sing  and  to  gather  wild  flowers. 
When  cleared  of  its  trees  most  of  it  b^^ame  pasture  land. 
Lyons  notes  in  1794,  that  of  its  1600  acres  not  more  than 
130  were  brought  under  cultivation,  and  of  this  land  that  had 
been  ploughed  up  the  market  gartleners  held  about  60  acres. 
Houses  and  factories,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  growfli 
of  Loudon,  gradually  reduced  the  garden  ground  during  this 
century.  At  Bethnal  Green,  a  hamlet  of  Stepney,  there  were 
also  market  gardens,  and  seme  of  these  remained  until  1847  or 
1848,  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge  Boad. 
To  horticulturists  this  locality  is  memorable  as  having  the 
alx)de  of  Sir  Hugh  Piatt,  a  place  called  Kirby  Castle,  and  in 
his  garden  attached  thereto  be  experimented  in  r^^T^^nfif  Boses 
and  in  grafting  Carnations  and  Gilliflowers.     At  Mile  £nd 
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beyoftd  Wbitechapel  there  "was  formerly  a  nursery  frequently 
referred  to  by  writers  upon  exotics  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiy.  It  was  founded  by  one  Gordon  about  the  middle  of  that 
century,  who  made  it  over  to  his  sons  James  and  William  in 
1776.  Next  it  was  the  property  of  James  Gordon  and  two 
others,  Denner  and  Thompson.  Subsequently  Thompson  became 
tiie  sole  owner.  When  Loudon  visited  it  in  1836  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  original  ground  was  left  untouched,  but  he  saw 
what  was  believed  to  be  the  oldest  Salisburia  in  England,  also 
aged  Magnolias,  an  old  Ailantus,  Cork,  and  other  Oaks,  and 
large  Tea,  plants  growing  and  thriving  in  the  open  air.  Gibson 
has  an  allusion  (1691)  to  a  Clements  of  Mile  End,  about  whom 
we  only  know  that  he  had  many  curious  "  greens,"  and  made 
White  Muscadine  and  Frontignan  wine  from  Grapes  of  his 
own  producing.  We  have,  by  the  way,  even  yet  a  Vine 
Nursery  not  far  from  Mile  End,  in  the  Hackney  Downs  Road, 
but  the  atmosphere  of  the  district  does  not  seem  promising  for 
Vine  culture  at  present.  There  are  yet  various  market  gaiSens 
to  the  east  of  London  ;  their  date  is  comparatively  modem,  and 
tiieir  history  not  remarkable.  We  might,  however,  add  here, 
as  an  ascertained  fact  ere  we  conclude,  that  down  to  the  year 
1860  at  least  those  horrible  inventions  known  as  mantraps 
were  occasionally  set  in  London  orchards  or  market  gardens. 
These  were  of  two  kinds ;  the  humane  (?)  trap  simply  broke  the 
leg  of  the  person  caught,  the  other  iort  not  only  did  that  but 
also  crushed  the  bone  1— C. 


XOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

V«RT  Mttle  can  now  be  done  out  of  doors  ;  all  planting,  trench- 
mg,  and  such  work  have  to  be  suspended  for  the  present.  Wheel- 

j"****"®  on  the  ground  bct^-een  Raspberries  and  other  fruit  trees, 
flttd  on  vacant  spaces  of  ground  ready  for  digging-in,  is  one  of  the 
bert  Employments  during  such  aevere  weather  as  we  are  now  ex- 
petiencing.  It  is  warm  emplovment  for  the  men,  and  the  manure 
18  carried  so  much  lighter  and  cleaner  than  during  wet  weather. 
In  gardens  where  many  trees  abound  leaves  may  yet  have  to  be 
collected,  for  they  have  clong  very  pertinaciously  to  the  trees 
this  year.  Place  the  leaves  in  a  heap  in  a  frame  yard,  and  when 
thoroaghly  mixed  with  some  long  stable  manure  the  mixture 
will  soon  form  suitable  material  for  making  hotbeds  for  Cucum- 
bers, Potatoes,  Radishes,  Carrots,  and  other  vegetables  that  are 
required  to  be  supplied  early  in  the  year.  In  many  gardens  com- 
plaints, especially  m  small  villa  gardens,  are  sure  to  be  raised  this 
winter  over  the  scarcity  of  vegetable  crops,  for  in  the  majority 
Of  anch  places  there  is  rarelv  sufficient  area  of  kitchen  garden  to 
9Vpplf  the  demands  of  the  familj^  during  a  severe  and  protracted 
^•^'^ter.  Crops  planted  or  sown  in  accordance  with  the  method 
apd  directions  in  ordinary  seasons  are  this  year  fully  a  month  or 
«tx  weeks  later  than  usual,  so  late  that  in  many  cases  vegetables 
ttiat  would  otherwise  have  proved  useful  are  now  completely  de- 
stroyed. Veitch's  Autumn  Broccoli  are  only  just  commencing  to 
form  their  heads  ,•  Celery  is  small,  and  severely  infested  with  the 
Celery  fly ;  Turnips,  unless  sown  very  early,  have  not  reached 
aaize  suitable  for  drawing ;  Beet  is  generally  small,  and  Brussels 
Sprouts  very  late,  so  vegetables  generally  must  be  scarce  ;  it  will 
therefore  become  the  duty  of  everyone  to  make  whatever  amends 
ia  possible  by  forcing,  and  much  disappointment  may  be  averted 
by  timely  consideration  and  action. 

Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb  are  the  easiest  of  vegetables 
to  procure  by  artificial  means  if  Ptrong  and  sound  roots  be  selected. 
The  first  of  these  is  possibly  the  most  important  vegetable  of  the 
three,  and  does  not  require  a  strong  heat  to  cause  it  to  push  quickly 
—in  fact,  the  more  gently  it  is  forced  the  stronger  and  better 
flavoured  will  be  the  shoots.  A  good  plan  is  to  make  up  a  hotbed 
principally  of  leaves,  over  which  an  ordinary  garden  frame  is 
placed,  and  the  roots  are  planted  thickly  together,  covering 
them  with  some  light  soil.  Many  cultivators  sow  Radish  seed 
over  the  surface,  young  and  sweet  roots  being  thus  obtained. 
Wood's  Early  Frame  Radish  is  a  good  variety  for  this  purpose. 
Seakale  is  forwarded  in  several  ways.  The  two  simplest  are  the 
Bfting  of  some  strong  roots,  placing  them  in  boxes  under  the 
atages  of  a  stove,  and  covering  them  over  to  exclude  light ;  and 
by  placing  an  inverted  pot  over  the  crowns  on  the  ground  as  they 
are  growing,  and  covering  the  pots  with  a  mixture  of  manure  and 
leaves,  the  gentle  warmth  from  which  will  excite  growth.  The 
latter  plan  is  to  be  preferred  when  large  supplies  are  required. 
Those  who  have  the  advantage  of  a  Mushroom  house  have  only 
to  lift  sufficient  roots  and  place  them  therein  to  procure  fine 
blanched  crowns.  Rhubarb  is  forced  in  a  similar  way,  and  is 
most  appreciated  when  of  a  bright  pink  colour.  A  temperature 
of  60®  to  60®  is  sufficient  to  procure  well -flavoured  produce,  and 
the  temperature  should  never  rise  above  the  last-named  degree. 

Greek HorsB  and  Conservatory.— Sufficient  fire  heat  must 
be  maintained  in  these  structures  to  exclude  frost,  but  by  no 
means  allow  an  excessively  dry  heat,  or  many  plants  will  become 
dry.    Any  water  required  should  be  given  early  in  the  morning, 


so  that  there  is  some  chance  of  the  soil  drying  before  the  evening. 
Chrysanthemums,  which  have  kept  these  structures  so  gay  during 
the  past  six  weeks,  are  now  fading  fast,  and  as  they  go  out  of 
flower  should  be  cut  down  and  removed,  reserving  the  roots  for  a 
supply  of  cuttings  for  next  year,  cuttings  of  which  may  be  inserted 
in  small  pots  in  light  soil  any  time  from  now  till  March.    Many 

food  growers  take  the  earliest  cuttings  obtainable.  Rhododen- 
rons.  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  and  several  other  easily  forced  shmba 
must  be  forwarded  to  take  the  place  of  the  Chrysanthemums. 
Bulbs  will  also  be  coming  into  flower,  which  by  the  new  year  will 
make  the  conservatory  gay. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

V 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  ordinary  routine  of  operations  in  this  department  being 
interrupted  by  snow  and  frost,  it  becomes  necessary  to  turn  atten- 
tion to  matters  which  can  under  such  circumstances  be  executed. 
Amongst  these  may  be  enumerated  the  preparation  of  Pea  sticks,. 
stakes  in  suitable  sizes  for  all  purposes,  pegs  for  layering,  Ao.,. 
and  twigs  for  laying-in  the  summer  growths  of  such  wall  trees  as 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Morello  Cherries.  The  ^clippings  of 
Privet  hedges  will  be  found  most  suitable  when  tied  in  bundles  to 
straighten,  and  placed  in  a  shed  where  they  will  become  some- 
what  hardened.  Potatoes  intended  for  planting  in  the  ensuing 
season  should  be  placed  in  single  layers  and  kept  cool,  frost 
being  excluded,  so  as  to  prevent  early  growth.  The  emptyixig  of 
pits  and  the  turning  and  mixing  of  compost  heaps  will  afford 
plenty  of  employment. 

HARDY  FRUIT  6ARDEH. 

In  favourable  weather  push  forward  the  operation  of  pruning,. 
naUing,  or  tying-in  wall  trees.    In  pruning  old  trees,  especially 
Apricots,  Pears,  and  Plums,  overgrown,  old,  and  barren  spun 
should  be  gradually  cut  back  so  as  to  keep  ihe  fruitful  buds  as 
close  to  the  stem  as  possible.    Some  gardeners  object  to  the 
pruning  of  Apricots  until  the  buds  are  beginning  to  swell  in 
spring,  as  when  pruned  in  early  winter  the  extremities  of  the 
shoots  are  liable  to  die  should  the  winter  prove  severe.    Such, 
however,  is  not  our  experience,  for  beyond  the  shortening  of  pro- 
jecting spurs  the  removal  altogether  of  worn-out  spurs  and  shoots, 
and  thinning  where  they  are  too  crowded,  there  will  not  be  much 
to  do  in  autumn  if  summer  pruning  has  had  proper  attention.    If 
the  trees  are  not  unfastened  from  the  wall  they  must  be  closely 
examined  for  ties  or  shreds  that  are  too  tight.    The  damage  in- 
flicted by  tight  ties,  a  nail  injuring  the  bark,  and  not  over-careful 
use  of  the  hammer,  is  often  serious,  especially  to  Apricots,  Cherries, 
Plums,  and  the  Peach  and  Nectarine.    Peaches  and  Nectarines 
may  now  have  the  bearing  wood  of  the  past  season  removed,  and 
any  old  branches  which  can  readily  be  replaced  by  younger  and 
more  fruitful  growths.    Beyond  this  and  cutting  back  growths 
to  originate  shoots  at  the  required  places  for  regularly  filling  up- 
the  wall  space  no  further  pruning  is  needful ;  for,  as  a  rule,  the 
more  fruit  trees  are  cut  in  winter  the  more  they  will  grow  the 
following  season  and   be   correspondingly  unfruitful.     Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  whether  grown  as  espaliers,  bushes,  or 
pyramids,  may  now  be  pruned  with  advantage,  staking  and  tying 
as  may  be  necessary.    To  make  handsome  and  fruitful  trees,  pyra- 
mids and  bushes  should  be  moderately  well  thinned,  as  where 
hard  stopping  is  practised  during  summer  they  are  apt  to  be- 
come crowded,  especially  in  the  centre,  and  for  want  of  air  and 
light  not  infrequently  die  or  become  so  weakened  as  to  seriously 
affect  the  prospect  of  a  crop  of  fruit  or  its  maturation.    If  there 
be  any  scale  on  Pear  or  Apple  trees  they  mav  be  dressed  with 
parafSn,  applying  it  with  a  brush,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  run 
down  to  the  roots.    There  is  some  danger  of  applying  paraffin 
where  the  wood  is  unripe.    A  solution  of  soft  soap  1  ub.  to  a  gallon 
of  water,  adding  a  wine^laesful  each  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
methylated  spirits,  applying  with  a  rather  stiff  brush,  will  destroy 
scale.    Moss  or  lichen  may  be  destroyed  by  sprinkling  them 
with  quicklime  whilst  wet.    The  Raspberry  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  hardy  fruits  and  is  variously  treated,  but  all  growers 
agree  in  its  requiring  deeply  trenched  highly  manured  ground,, 
planting  in  lines  from  4  to  6  feet  apart,  and  8  to  4  feet  from  plant 
to  plant,  the  larger  distance  in  each  case  being  preferable.    Some 
secure  tne  canes  to  stout  stakes  4^  to  5  feet  above  ground,  and 
cut  the  canes  back  to  the  height  of  the  stakes,  whilst  others  dis- 
pense with  the  stakes,  merely  tying  the  canes  together.    Othera 
tie  the  end  of  one  set  of  canes  to  the  one  next  to  it  in  the  line,  so 
that  each  two  plants  form  an  arch  of  bearing  canes.    Others  train 
the  canes  to  light  rails  or  strained  wire  similar  to  espaliers  ;  and 
some  merely  thin-out  and  shorten  the  selected  canes,  employing 
no  support  except  it  be  a  light  rail  or  strong  tarred  string  to 
support  the  outside  canes.    The  various  systems  each  have  ad- 
vantages.   We  have  seen  good  crops  produced  by  all.    The  canes 
should  be  thinned-out  from  four  to  six  to  each  stool,  selecting  the 
ttrongest  and  best  placed.    A  good  dressing  of  manure  should  be 
given  and  be  dug  or  forked-in,  merely  pointing  it  in  near  the 
stools,  but  between  the  rows  and  plants  it  may  be  placed  lower 
down,  but  the  less  the  roots  are  disturbed  the  better.    The  prun- 
ing of  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  should  also  be  proceeded 
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with,  though  where  bnUfinches  abound  many  peraons  haye  so 
great  a  dread  of  their  rarages  as  to  defer  the  pruning  until  epring. 
jji  pruning,  the  bushes  should  be  kept  open  in  the  centre,  and  the 
shoots  on  the  main  branches  cut  back  to  within  an  inch  or  rather 
less  of  their  base,  having  the  branc^^  from  9  to  12  inches  apart, 
shortening  the  terminals  as  may  be  necessary  to  form  symmetrical 
bushes,  whilst  those  that  are  as  large  as  desired  may  be  closely 
«Durrea-in.  Black  Currants  should  not  be  spurred,  but  hare  the 
Old  wood  well  thinned  out  and  any  old  elongated  growths 
shortened.  After  the  pruning  is  completed  a  goiod  dressing  of 
manure  should  be  applied  and  be  dug  or  f  orked-in. 

FKVIT  HOUSKS. 

Cucumberi. — In  the  present  severe  weather  the  progress  of 
Cucumbers  is  very  slow.  A  regular  temperature  may  oe  set  down 
as  of  first  importance.  The  night  temperature  may  oe  65°,  and  if 
it  fall  5°  during  the  night  in  severe  weather  it  will  be  better  than 
a  higher  temperature,  70°  to  75°  by  day  will  be  suitable,  the 
bottom  heat  being  steadily  maintained  at  80°.  The  water  applied 
to  the  roots  must  oe  warm.  Continue  to  remove  old  foliage  and 
exhausted  growths  from  the  autumn-fruiting  plants,  but  do  not 
-stop  the  growing  points  too  much  for  the  next  two  months. 
Avoid  overcrowduig  and  overcroppine,  giving  a  liberal  encourage- 
ment to  the  roots  by  applying  nresn  compost  as  they  protrude 
tiiirongh  from  time  to  time,  and  an  occasional  watering  with  weak 
liquid  manure.  Remove  aU  tendrils  and  staminate  flowers  from 
the  winter-fruiting  plants. 

Peachet  and  Nectarines. — ^Fire  heat  may  now  be  applied  to  the 
earliest  house  if  it  has  been  duly  closed  and  preparea  for  forcing ; 
but  the  night  temperature  must  not  exceed  50°,  and  should  be 
kept  at  40*"  to  45°,  55°  not  being  exceeded  by  day  by  artificial 
means  and  65°  from  sun  beat,  50°  from  fire  heat  being  sufBlciently 
high  by  day  in  dull  weather,  as  the  best  results  are  obtained  by 
gentle  excitement  of  the  trees  in  the  early  stages  of  development. 
Admit  air  when  the  temperature  inside  is  50°,  and  increase  the 
ventilation  with  the  temperature.  Syringe  the  trees,  walls,  Ac, 
with  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house  on  fine  momings, 
-and  again  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon.  Carefully  avoid 
-sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  a  stagnant  vitiated  atmosphere 
lifter  the  buds  have  started  growing.  Proceed  with  pruning, 
washing,  and  tying-in  the  trees  in  succession  and  late  houses, 
keeping  the  houses  cool  and  well  ventilated.  Some  take  the  very 
-early  fruit  from  trees  in  pots,  and  where  trees  have  been  potted 
And  grown  in  heat  the  previous  season  so  as  to  acquire  an  early 
habit  for  forcing  they  answer  fairly  well.  The  pots  may  be 
plunged  in  slight  bottom  heat  if  there  be  a  pit,  or  a  fermenting 
bed  can  be  made  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  the  temperature  at  the 
roots  not  exceeding  65°.  Hales'  Early  is  far  the  best  early  Peach, 
but  Early  Beatrice  is  several  days  earlier.  Early  Alned  ana 
A  Bee  are  good  early  kinds,  and  to  succeed  them  Royal  Georg« 
(the  best  of  all  for  forcing),  and  Orosse  Mignonne,  Noblesse  being 
excellent.  Lord  Napier,  Hunt's  Tawny,  Rivers'  Orange,  and  Rivers' 
White  are  suitable  Nectarines. 

Figs, — ^There  must  not  be  any  further  delay  in  starting  the  trees 
in  pots  that  are  to  afford  ripe  Figs  early  in  May.  The  culture  of 
trees  in  pots  for  early  forcing  is  to  be  recommended  as  preferable 
to  starting  trees  which  are  permanently  planted  out  at  this  early 
season.  Moderate  heat  at  tne  roots  is  highly  beneficial  provided 
it  be  regular  and  does  not  exceed  70^  in  the  early  part  of  the 
forcing  process,  as  a  higher  temperature  has  a  tendency  to  encou- 
rage ^owth  too  rapidly  ;  therefore  avoid  bringing  up  the  materials 
too  high  if  the  pots  are  stood  on  pillars  of  brickwork  as  previously 
advised,  or  do  not  plunge  the  pots  deeply  into  the  bed  if  the  heat 
exceed  70^.  See  that  the  balls  are  tnoroughly  moist  before  the 
pots  are  plnnsed,  and  if  the  soil  is  very  dry  immerse  the  pots  in 
water.  Let  tne  night  temperature  be  50^,  and  55°  by  day  from 
fire  heat,  advancing  to  60°  or  65°  from  sun  heat.  Keep  the  atmo- 
-sphere  moist  by  sprinkling  the  usual  surfaces,  and  s^rringe  the 
trees  twice  a  day,  and  above  all  give  the  trees  a  position  where 
they  will  have  the  advantage  of  every  ray  of  lignt  practicable. 
Tentilate  early  Fig  houses  intended  to  be  started  next  month, 
merely  excluding  frost,  proceeding  with  the  cleaning  and  tying  of 
trees  m  later  houses. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Contervatorv. — Summer-flowering  climbers,  such  as  Passifloras, 
should  be  well  cut  back  and  have  the  growth  thinned  out  so  as  to 
admit  as  much  light  as  possible  to  the  plants.  Any  plants,  as  Palms, 
^c,  infested  with  white  scale  should  be  cleaned  as  opportunity 
offers.  The  readiest  means  is  to  apply  methjrlated  spirit  with  a 
brush,  and  it  may  also  be  destroyed  by  nicotine  soap  8  ozs.  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  applying  the  solution  with  a  brush,  which  will 
destroy  and  remove  the  pests,  the  plants  being  afterwards  syringed 
or  sponged  with  clear  water.  To  have  a  good  display  of  flowers  in 
this  structure  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  rather  higher  tempera- 
ture than  is  usually  accorded  greenhouse  plants  at  this  season. 
This  is  more  particularly  needful  with  plants  which  during  their 
growth  require  a  stove  temperature,  but  which  are  employed  when 
in  bloom  for  the  decoration  of  this  house.  A  temperature  of  50° 
by  day  and  45°  at  night  will  be  suitable  by  artiflcial  means,  and  5° 
less  on  cold  mornings  may  be  allowed^without  injury  to  plants  that 


are  brought  from  warmer  quarters  providing  they  have  been  grown 
in  plenty  of  light.  Of  greenhouse  plants  now  flowering  the  follow- 
ing are  the  bwt : — Acacia  plat^ptera,  A.  oleifolia  elegans  and  A. 
Riceana,  Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige,  A.  Darwini,  Aponogeton  dista- 
chyon  (aquatic),  Coronilla  glauca.  Cyclamen  persicum  vars.,  Cytisna 
raoemosus,  Correa  Brilliant,  u.  cardinalis,  and  C.  magnifies; 
Echeveria  retusa,  Enpatorium  riparium.  Erica  colorans,  B.  gradlis 
autumnalis,  E.  g^ndmosa,  E.  hyemalis,  E.  Lambertiana,  E.  melan- 
thera,  E.  scabriuscnla  and  E.  caffra;  Epacris  ardentissima, 
E.  Devoniana,  "     ^^•----     -"     ^  ■>-         ■«    i        --^i.---- 

E.  Vesuvius, 

and  E. 

bridge,  F.  splendens,  F.  serratifolia  multifloraj  Libonia  loribunda, 

Luculia  gratissima,  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  variety,  Vesuvius  being 

far  the  l^t  scarlet,  and  White  Clipper  the  best  white ;  Bogiera 

Sattissima,  Monochastum  ensiferum.  Primula  sinensis  in  varietj, 
Ivia  splendens,  Statioe  prof usa,  Veronica  Andersoni  vanegata, 
which  with  Chrysanthemums  and  early  Camellias  will  afforu  no 
insigniflcant  display,  aided  by  Lapagenas,  Habrothamnoses,  Tao- 
sonia  Van-Volxemi  as  climbers^  ahd  hardy  plants,  such  as  Schizo- 
stylis  ooccinea.  Anemone  japonica  alba,  Helleborus  nigermaximiu, 
H!.  orientalis,  Violet  Victoria  Reg^a,  V.  De  Parme,  and  V.  Vaiis 
Louise ;  the  Roman  Hyacinth,  and  Paper  White  Narcissus 
being  also  invaluable.  At  this  season  Mignonette  (Miles'  Bpintl 
is  far  the  best)  is  also  indispensable.  Then  we  add  to  the  pie* 
ceding  plants  those  that  require  to  be  advanced  in  a  tempera- 
ture mtermediate  between  a  stove  and  pp!«enhouse,  such  as  Boa- 
yardias.  Carnations,  Epiphyllnms,  Heliotropes,  and  Eichardias, 
with  forced  Azalea  indica,and  plants  from  the  stove,  such  as  Poin- 
eettias.  Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora,  Oesnera  zebrina  splendens, 
G.  exoniensis,  Centropogon  Lucvanus,  Mussasnda  frondosa, 
Dalechampia  Roezliana  rosea,  Scutellaria  Mocciniana,  Plumbs^ 
coccinea,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  Aphelandra  aurantiaoa  Boeilii, 
Toxicophlcea  spectabilis,  Burchellia  capensis,  Eranthemums.  Be- 
gonia insignia,  B.  Saundersi,  B.  parviflora,  B.  manicata,  B.  hyorida 
multiflora,  B.  nitida  odorata,  B.  fuchsioides,  oc.,  besides 
plants  such  as  Tydseas,  which  by  not  being  started  until  June 
flower  finely  at  this  season ;  in  fact,  we  kept  back  some  Achimenai 
until  August,  and  they  are  now  very  bright,  and  where  plants 
of  Oardenia,  Eucharis,  Pancratium,  Imantopnyllnm,  Franoisoet 
calycina  major,  and  Amaryllis  have  been  prepared  by  an  early 
growth,  and  given  a  auitable  rest,  there  is  no  cufficulty  in  having 
them  in  bloom  at  this  season  by  placing  them  about  six  weeks 
previously  in  a  moist  heat  of  70°  to  75®.  Cinerarias  are  also 
very  bright,  and  are  easily  obtained  by  sowing  the  seed  early, 
the  blue  ana  red  varieties  being  very  useful  for  cutting.  Ben]r- 
producing  plants,  such  as  Solanums,  Ardisias,  Rivinas,  and  Gapn> 
cums,  are  aiso  of  considerable  utility. 

Forcing  House. — Pot  Musk  and  place  the  pots  in  this  stroe- 
ture.  Sweet  Briar  should  also  be  grown,  introducing  a  few  plants 
from  time  to  time  so  as  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  sprays  for  ontting. 
Introduce  a  few  Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  Tulij^,  Jonquils,  and 
Scillas  to  meet  the  probable  demand  and  maintain  the  succession, 
assigning  them  positions  near  to  the  glass.  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Solomon's  Seal,  Spiraeas,  and  Dielytras  should  also  be  introduced  at 
reffular  intervals,  and  the  same  with  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons, 
Lilacs,  Deutzias.  Ac,  which  should  be  forwarded  gently  to  allow 
of  the  i^radual  aevelopment  of  the  buds. 

Orchids. — The  most  inactive  period  being  reached,  be  careful  not 
to  employ  more  fire  heat  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  tempera- 
lure  of  the  East  India  house  about  65°  by  day,  and  57°  or  68*  by 
night,  Mexican  house  51°  to  60°  by  day,  and  50°  bv  night,  theoool 
house  50^  by  day^nd  45°  at  nig'ht,  allowing  a  few  degrees  me 
from  sun  heat.  Very  little  air  is  requisite  now,  and  wh^  giroi 
must  be  by  the  bottom  ventilators,  or  so  as  not  to  subject  the 
plants  t6  cold  draughts.  Attention  will  be  necessary  in  damping 
the  benches  and  paths  every  morning.  The  sphagnum  and  tbe 
roots  outside  the  pots  and  baskets  will  require  frequent  damping, 
especially  Aerides,  PhalsBuopsis,  Saccolabiums,  and  Yandas. 
Cattleyas  and  Lselias  though  rooting  freely  require  very  little 
water,  the  peat  in  which  they  are  potted  being  of  a  kind  ^t  wU 
admit  of  the  water  passing  freely  away.  Odonto^lossums  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  as  they  delight  in  a  cool  danj 
atmosphere.  A  light  sprinkling  overhead  on  fine  mornings  will  be 
very  beneficial  to  them,  taking  care  that  drip  does  not  get  into  the 
young  shoots  ;  and  as  plenty  of  light  is  essential,  wipe  otct  the 
inside  of  the  glass  once  a  week  with  a  sponge.  If  it  be  desirable 
to  retard  the  flowering  of  Dendrobiums  the^  should  be  placed  m  a 
greenhouse  temperature  and  have  very  little  water  until  they 
begin  to  grow,  when  they  must  be  removed  to  a  warm  house,  ** 
any  check  will  be  followed  by  a  stunted  and  frequently  abortiTe 
growth.  Cypripediums  and  Cymbidiums  require  a  good  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Ewlng  <fe  Co.,  Eaton,  Norwich. — Lists  of  Specialities. 
V.  Lemoine.  Rue  de  L'Etang,  Nancy,  Meurthe-efc-Moeelle.- 
Catalogues  of  Bulhs  and  Miscellaneous  Plants. 
Keynes  k  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Salisbury.— L«t  ofNem  Jkhhu. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  AU  cozrespondenoe  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "  The  Pnblisher."  Letters  addieseed  to  ICr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  nnavoidab] j.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  priyatel;^  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  nerer  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Addrbss  (d)fi</Wti).— Write  to  YnmoriD,  Andrteux,  et  Cfe.,  Qasi  de  la 
ICegiflterie,  Paris*  France.  (iT.  (7.).— rA  letter  posted  to  yon  to  the  addiess 
yon  soppUed  vat  with  has  been  retomed  to  as  $7  the  postal  authoritiea. 

PRUKXKG  CLraCATlSXS  (/>.  T.  J.).—Tt  the  plants  an  grown  in  beds  for 
producing  low  close  masMS  of  flowen  they  may  be  ent  down  pretty  cloeely 
annnallj,  giTing  the  beda  at  the  same  time  a  liberal  drearing  of  manure  and 
Tresli  wtAl ;  bat  If  frown  on  walla  or  trellises  it  is  not  adTliable  to  cat  the 
plants  down,  bat  they  shoold  be  shortened  to  the  bold  buds  .that  may  be 
seen  on  the  growths. 

WiiMT  Fkbvb  (Idem).— Bach  species  as  Todea  snperba,  Trlchomanes  radl- 
eans.  Hymenophylltmi  Wlboni,  and  H.  tanbxidgense  would  possibly  survive 
Tpoiinjarod  the  low  temperatare  you  mention,  bat  it  would  be  fatal  to  the 
majority  of  species,  we  know  sereral  instances  where  Todeas  were  re- 
tained in  unheated  honsea  throughoat  last  winter,  and  the  plants  are  now 
in  an  extremely  Tigorous  condition,  thus  proving  that  a  higher  temperature 
is  not  essential  to  their  welfare.  We  bhoidd,  however,  advise  you  to  protect 
your  plants  from  frost  if  possible. 

KrLDEW  OH  Chrtbakthsmums  (A  Xodlr).— The  plants  are  frequently 
affected  with  mildew,  when  they  become  partially  exhausted  with  blooming 
and  by  being  crowded  together  in  conservatories  and  other  stmetures.  As 
you  deem  sulphur  unsifrhtly  you  might  try  Swing's  mildew  composition, 
which  has  been  found  efficacious  by  many  gardeners. 

ASALBA.  LBAYI8  Falloto  (Mr§.  M.y^—lt  Is  the  habit  of  Asaleas  to 
cast  a  number  of  their  leaves  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  still  it  is  very 
undesirable  that  the  plants  become  seriously  defoliated.  Sodden  soil  on 
the  one  hand  and  excessive  dryness  of  the  roots  on  the  other,  contribute 
materially  to  the  undue  loes  of  foliage.  80  long  as  the  soil  feels  pasty  to 
the  touch  the  plants  do  not  need  water,  but  immediately  it  cmmbles  when 
preiaed  with  the  fingers  water  should  be  applied  so  thoronghly  as  to  pane- 
irate  erery  portion  of  tiie  s<^.  A  temperature  of  4fP  by  night  and  46^  by 
day  without  sun  is  quite  suffldent  with  otherwise  good  attention  for  keeping 
the  plants  in  good  health. 

HORTICULTTTRAL  STDDKNTB  (J.  R,  /.). — Several  noblemen's  and  gentie- 
men's  gardeners  take  pupils,  but  we  doubt  if  your  friends,  **  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  city  badness,"  would  be  oomcidered  eligible  candidates ;  and 
further,  private  gardens  are  not  saitable  for  preparing  yonng  men  for 
engaging  in  commercial  horticulture.  A  nursery  training  would  be  far 
more  serviceable,  and,  indeed,  is  essential  to  mining  a  knowledge  of  plant 
col  tore  for  the  trade  and  pnbUc  markets.  lour  yonng  friends,  without 
practical  experience  of  plants  and  the  plant  trade,  would  run  great  risk  by 
embarking  their  capital  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  the  only  mode  that  we 
can  suggest  is  for  you  to  apply  to  the  leading  norserymen  in  reference  to 
■obtaining  appointments  for  them  on  payment  of  a  premium.  Lectures  on 
sdentiflc  botany  are  regularly  dellTered  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months  in  the  Royal  Otudens.  Kew,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
attended  by  others  than  the  students  and  onployte  of  the  establishment ; 
you  might  ascertain  by  writing  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  curator.  Such  lectures  are 
not,  we  think,  dellTered  at  any  other  Institution  in  or  near  London. 

Arovia  (IT.  C.  B.).—Trom  your  describing  the  tree  "as  somewhat  like 
a  Hawthorn  "  ire  think  It  must  be  Crategus  Aronia,  which  may  be  obtained 
under  that  name  firom  nurserymen  who  deal  largely  in  hardy  shnibs  and 
trees.  Ton  say  you  cannot  find  it  in  nurserymen's  catalogues,  but  if  you 
examine  Yeitch's,  Osbom's,  Wm.  Paul's,  Hogg  &  Robertson's,  and  Lee's 
lists  yon  will  find  it  in  them  all.  There  is  also  a  Pyras  grandifolia,  which  is 
probably  the  tree  referred  to  at  Longleat  as  Aronia,  but  the  latter  name  was 
rejected  many  years  ago.  The  Pyrns  is  not  so  common  in  cultivation  as 
the  Oratngus,  but  the  name  appears  in  the  catalogue  Issued  by  Messrs. 
Osbom  ft  Sons,  Fnlham,  from  whom  no  doubt  yon  might  procure  it. 

MakIHO  SuperphospHATB  of  LIXB  (Countrf  Gardener).— The  following 
extract  from  the  <*  Gardeners'  Year  Book  for  1880,"  which  Is  now  being 
distributed,  will  afford  you  the  information  you  require :— Place  6  cwt.  (or 
19  boshels)  of  bones,  on  an  earthen  floor,  surrounded  by  a  rim  of  ashes ;  pour 
on  as  much  water  as  the  bones  will  suck  up,  and  then  pour  on  8  cwt.  of 
sulphuric  acid  ;  it  will  boll  somewhat  Tiolentiy  for  a  while  ;  when  this  has 
subsided  it  will  get  tolerably  solid,  and  the  ashes  and  all  may  be  shovelled 
up  together,  and  will  be  fit  for  drilling  in  a  day  or  two. 

BO8K8  IROX  FRAKCB  (A.  /.).— Yon  cannot  do  better  than  unpack  them 
as  yoa  proixMe  and  lay  their  roots  in  soil  in  a  cellar  if  the  seTero  frost 
continues,  but  the  soil  must  be  fairly  moist,  and  the  roots  must  be  well  and 
fizmly  covered,  and  the  cellar  must  be  a  cool  one.  Immediately  the  frost 
departs  lay  them  carefully  In  a  sheltered  border  outdoors  for  a  time,  and 
if  severe  weather  recurs  cover  the  stems  and  heads  with  straw.  We  should 
not  plant  them  for  at  least  two  montlis,  as  if  they  arc  well  laid  in  they 
will  be  safer  than  if  planted  where  they  cannot  be  protected. 

Hkatino  GREENHOrSK  AND  P»T  (A  Nev  Subtertiter) .—The  greenhouse 
will  be  satisfactorily  heated  by  two  rows— <.#.,  a  flow  and  return,  of  4-inch 
pipes  along  the  front  just  clear  of  the  Tine  border.  The  pit  will  require  two 
rows  of  4-inch  pipes  for  top  heat  and  two  for  bottom  heat  beneath  the  bed, 
which  we  should  have  on  the  side  facing  west,  and  4  feet  lu  >^idth,  leaving  a 
pathway  2  feet  in  width  at  the  back.  The  boiler  will  need  to  be  fixed  in  the 
shed  at  the  east  end,  the  hot-water  pipes  being  taken  across  the  end  of  the 
greenhouse  into  the  pit,  along  this  at  the  back,  across  the  south  end.  th?n 
along  the  front  above  the  bed,  returning  twice  through  the  bed.  being  taken 
across  the  pathway  below  the  floor  at  the  door  end  and  thence  to  the  boiler. 
The  greenhouse  flow  and  return  pipes  may  be  taken  as  branches  from  those 
of  the  pit,  having  valves  so  fixed  In  the  greenhouse  and  pit  pipes  that  they 
ntay  be  heated  separately  or  together.    One  of  the  Improved  saddle  boilers  I 


would  be  most  suitable  for  your  purpose.  We  cannot  give  an  estimate  of 
the  cost.  The  best  phm  is  to  send  a  sketch  of  the  proposed  mode  of  heating 
to  a  horUcnltural  builder  and  ask  for  an  estimate. 

PLAKT8  TO  Marx  the  Lihm  of  Lawk  Tskvib  (/.  C.).— The  plants 
most  likely  to  succeed  are  Antennarla  tomentosa,  Cerastium  tomentoeym, 
Poa  trivialis  argentea  elegans,  Dactylis  glomerate  variegata,  all  having  white 
or  yari^ated  foliage,  and  stand  as  much  cutting  ss  grass.  The  bands  or  lines 
should  be  rather  wide,  and  be  trimmed  occasionaUy  to  preserve  their  uni- 
formity. 

RSMOYIKO  Moss  FROX  A  LAWK  iff.  D.  A.).— In  the  first  place  see  that 
the  ground  is  well  drained  ;  if  not,  drains  should  be  made  6  or  7  yards  apart, 
having  proper  falls  and  outlets,  and  should  be  S  feet  deep.  It  would  be 
useless  killing  moss  8  inches  thick.  It  must  be  removed  ;  and  as  you  are 
contemplating  altering  the  level  of  the  lawn  and  doing  away  with  some 
fiower  beds,  we  should  have  the  ground  deeply  dug,  burying  the  moss,  and 
afterwards  apply  a  good  dressing  of  manure.  Having  made  the  surface 
even  sow  a  mixture  of  lawn  grass  seed  during  moist  weather  in  April,  and 
after  raking  lightly  roll  well.  The  first  mowing  should  be  done  with  a 
scythe,  and  afterwards  use  the  machine,  rolling  frequently. 

Bbpottiho  Btphorria  JAOQUiKiJBFLORA  (TT.  Hall).--  It  should  bodons 
in  spring  after  the  plants  have  flowered  and  been  cut  back,  and  when  they 
have  mi^e  fresh  growths  an  inch  or  so  In  length  remove  most  of  the  old 
soil  and  repot  the  plants  In  fresh  compost  in  the  same  or  a  slightiy  larger 
pot.  Hemiaria  glabra,  Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltarica,  and  Altemanthera 
amoena  cannot  be  raised  from  seed  fit  for  planting  in  June  ;  Indeed  they  are 
not  increased  in  that  way  but  by  cuttings. 

LiiffR  FOR  ViKS  BORBER  (if.  y.)^— Two  bushels  would  be  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fresh  slacked  lime  to  apply  to  a  border  30  feet  by  16  feet.  It  is 
necessary  to  apply  it  to  both  the  inside  and  outside  borders. 

HKATIKG  Propaqatiko  PIT  AKD  Grkekhouse  (JfttW*).— There  is  no 
necessity  for  side  ventilation,  the  sides  lights  necessarily  being  more  expen- 
sive than  brick  walls.  The  top  ventilation  is  sufRcient,  having  a  light  2  feet 
wide  to  open  the  whole  length  of  the  house.  Yon  will  need  the  piping  shown 
in  the  sketch— vis.,  two  pipes  in  each  bed  for  bottom  heat  and  four  for  top 
heat,  presuming  you  to  require  the  pit  for  growing  Cucumbers  in  winter  or 
early  in  the  season,  otherwise  those  at  the  sides  are  sufllcient  for  the  top 
hnt  necessary  for  propagating  bedding  plants,  and  for  Cucumbers  and 
Melons  afterwards ;  in  that  case  you  may  dispense  with  the  pipes  on  the 
bed  walls.  The  ventilation  should  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  house ;  and  a 
division  would  be  an  advantage,  so  to  have  one  part  in  use  for  propagating, 
and  the  other  could  be  used  to  encourage  the  speedy  establishment  of  the 
plants  after  potting  them  off.  A  compartment  9  feet  In  length  would  be  snffi- 
clentiy  large  to  propagate  a  great  number  of  plants,  and  you  may  have  the 
four  pipes  for  top  heat  in  tibat  compartment,  and  the  side  ones  In  the  other 
will  be  all  that  are  necessary  for  top  heat,  along  with  those  in  the  beds  for 
bottom  heat,  which  will  be  necessary  only  for  the  Cucumbers  and  Melons* 
unless  you  wish  to  use  the  beds  for  propagating  purposes.  The  greenhouse 
will  be  satisfactorily  heated  by  two  rows  of  4-inch  pipes— <.*.,  a  flow  and 
return  taken  along  the  front  and  (me  end.  The  pipes  for  the  pit  should  be 
4  inches  in  diameter. 

Protkctikg  Roses  {J.  2J.).— Wrap  haybands— if  not  too  late— round  the 
stems  of  the  standards,  partiy  uneoiUng  the  top  of  the  bands  and  twisting 
them  loosely  round  the  heads  of  the  Roses  and  amongst  the  branches ;  further, 
wisps  of  hay,  fern,  or  other  loose  light  material  placed  in  and  around  the 
lower  part  of  each  head  and  secured  will  be  of  great  benefit.  That  portion 
of  the  Rose  nearest  its  junction  with  the  Briar  is  the  most  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  Briar  stems  are  also  often 
injured  during  extreme  frost.  Dwarfs  may  be  protected  with  the  same 
material,  in  addition  to  the  ground  being  well  covered  with  manure ;  but  if 
you  have  snow  In  your  g^arden  and  heap  It  on  the  beds  and  around  the  Roses 
it  will  proTo  the  best  protection  that  you  can  apply.  We  are  unable  to 
answer  your  question  relative  to  the  National  Rose  Society.  If  you  write  to 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  Westwdl  Vicarage,  Ashford,  Kent,  you  will 
obtain  the  particulars  yon  require.  Your  question  about  the  Briars  shall 
have  our  attention. 

Names  of  fruits  (iV.  C.  H.  0.).— You  have  put  no  numbers  or  other 
distincllTe  marks  on  your  Apples,  and  It  la  therefore  impossible  for  us  to 
refer  to  tiiem. 

Names  of  Plaitts  {F.  (7.).— l,  Widdringtonia  cupreaaoides ;  S,  Retino- 
spora  fillcoides ;  8,  R.  obtnsa  aurea ;  4,  Ealmia  rubra. 


THE    HOME    FARM: 

POULTRY,  PIGEON,  AND  BBE   GHRONICLB. 


HOUSE  AND  SHED  FEEDING  OF  SHEEP. 

At  varions  times  Tvhen  the  management  and  feeding  of  diffe- 
rent breeds  of  sheep  have  been  under  consideration  in  this  Jonmal* 
we  have  on  several  occasions  hinted  our  intention  of  treating  the 
honse  feeding  of  sheep  in  a  separate  article,  and  we  now  propose 
to  make  good  our  intention.  We  think  we  have  chosen  a  time  of 
year  for  that  purpose  well  suited  for  the  consideration  of  the 
subject,  because  house  feeding  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  winter 
season,  and  in  faot  il  cannot  be  justified  as  a  method  of  manage- 
ment for  sheep  stock  during  the  summer  months.  There  are 
various  reasons  which  will  justify  the  home  farmer  in  the  honse 
feeding  of  sheep,  more  especially  where  pasture  and  park  lands 
prevail  with  but  a  small  portion  of  arable  land  attached ;  and 
whenever  the  arable  land  is  found  of  a  heavy  and  tenacious 
character  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  animals  should 
have  a  dry  comfortable  lair  and  protection  from  the  frost  and 
storms  of  the  winter  months.    We  feel  assured  that  this  mode  of 
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manftg^ment  of  the  Bheep  stock  of  the  home  farm  will  commend 
itself  to  the  nohlemen  and  gentlemen  as  proprietors  of  valuahle 
domains  in  yarions  districts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  system  will 
in  nowise  interfere  with  summer  feeding  of  sheep  on  the  park  and 
pastore  lands,  where  they  are  held  to  be  by  many  quite  orna- 
mental as  well  as  profitable  for  consuming  the  grass  produce.  We 
find  many  gentlemen  whose  pride  and  pleasure  it  is  to  possess  a 
well-bred  flock  of  a  class  of  stock  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate 
whereon  they  are  kept.  It  frequently  happens,  too^  that  proprie- 
tors of  estates  have  a  fancy  for  certain  breeds  of  stock,  it  may  be 
Downs,  Cotswolds,  Leicesters,  or  homed  Dorsets.  In  either  case 
it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  home  fanner  to  carefully  rear  and  feed  the 
animals  which  may  best  suit  the  estate,  to  be  fed  for  profit? 
or  used  for  furnishing  meat  for  the  establishment.  It  may  also 
be  required  of  him  to  rear  and  care  for  a  breed  of  animals  in- 
tended for  exhibition  at  the  metropolitan  and  other  stock  exhibi- 
tions ;  and  with  these  and  other  objects  in  view  it  will  be  our  task 
and  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  means  whereby  these 
advantages  can  be  obtained.  We  shall  not  only  give  our  own 
opinions  based  upon  a  long  experience,  during  which  we  have 
obtained  prizes  for  sheep  and  lambs,  and  the  opportunities  we 
have  had  for  many  years  of  visiting  the  best  managed  estates 
where  house  feeding,  &c.,  of  sheep  has  been  carried  out  with  great 
care  and  with  varied  success,  but  under  widely  different  circum- 
stances of  soil  and  climate,  in  sheda,  houses,  and  apartments  of 
widely  different  and  vatying  construction  as  accommodation  for 
the  animals,  as  well  as  the  saving  of  manure  in  the  most  economical 
form,  having  also  due  regard  to  the  health  and  profitable  feeding 
of  the  stock. 

Having  prefaced  our  subject  with  the  foregoing  observations 
we  proceed  to  give  illustrations  of  the  methods  adopted  for  house 
and  shed  feeding  by  those  gentlemen  and  farmers  who  have  taken 
great  interest  in  carrying  out  experiments  which  were  not  only 
interesting  to  themselves,  but  when  properly  considered  must  be 
accepted  as  exceedingly  useful  in  connection  with  the  science  and 
practice  of  agriculture.    We  will  first  make  some  allusion  to  the 
plan  of  producing  house  lambs,  which  has  always  been  considered 
as   one    of   the  greatest  delicacies   and    luxuries   available   at 
Christmas.    We  would  remark  that  although  the  taste  for  early 
lamb  is  now  as  prevalent  as  ever  amongst  epicures,  yet  the  demand 
for  this  meat  at  that  particular  period  has  decreased,  and  the 
system  of  house  feeding  has  nearly  fallen  into  disuse  as  formerly 
carried  out  ^  nevertheless    a   short  description  of   it  may  not 
be  without  some  point  in  connection  with  house  feeding  of  stock- 
It  was  usual  for  some  farmers  forty  and  fifty  years  ago  living  in 
the  counties  bordering  on  the  metropolis  to  purchase  the  homed 
Dorset  or  Somerset  ewes  which  were  the  earliest  to  lamb — viz.,  at 
the  end  of  September  and  the  early  half  of  October.    The  ewes 
selected  were  required  to  be  of  the  purest  breed,  of  the  largest 
size  and  milking  capacity,  and  also  with  white  noses,  for  animals 
showing  any  black  either  on  the  nose  or  eyelids  were  rejected 
The  colour  of  the  flesh  of  house  lambs  when  butchered  is  a  matter 
which  in  a  great  measure  governs  their  value,  and  those  which  can 
be  warranted  to  die  fair  in  colour  always  obtain  the  highest  price^ 
and  in  particular  seasons  about  Christmas  time  the  best  house, 
suckled  lambs  have  been  known  to  realise  from  £3  to  £5  each, 
although  not  weighing  more  than  8  tbs.  per  quarter.    These  lambs 
were  never  allowed  to  run  with  the  dam  in  the  usual  way,  but  were 
kept  in  a  house,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  the  dark,  the  object 
being  to  induce  sleep.    The  ewes  were  allowed  to  feed  in  a  piece 
of  land  near  to  the  homestead  of  dry  pasture  and  were  fed  with  the 
best  roots  which  were  in  season,  but  nothing  being  better  than  cab- 
bage, together  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  oilcake,  pollard,  ground 
oats,  in  fact  anything  which  will  produce  milk  of  the  beat  quality, 
the  quantity  being  insured  by  the  homed  ewes,  the  most  milky  of 
any  breed  we  have  ever  met  with.    The  lambs  were  kept  in  well- 
littered  pens,  and  the  ewes  driven  into  the  house  to  suckle  them 
three  times  a  day,  and  to  lie  with  them  during  the  night.    This  pro- 
cess entailed  considerable  labour  and  nicety  of  management,  but 
the  prices  at  which  the  lambs  were  sold  proved  profitable  to  those 
who  understood  the  business.    The  public  taste  has  since  altered 


very  much,  and  but  few  now  attempt  the  suckling  of  house  lambs 
seeing  that  capital  lambs  can  now  be  had  at  Christmas  time  in  the 
open  air,  we  having  often  told  ten  or  twenty  lambs  at  Christmas, 
the  ewes  having  lived  principally  upon  Italian  rye  gnas  and  oil. 
cake,  which  realised  prices  varying  Tix>m  40<.  to  dOt.  each.  There 
is,  however,  a  plan  of  shed  fee^g  which  is  still  kept  up  whereby 
the  ewes  and  lambs  are  fed  and  accommodated  in  sheds  and  yavds, 
and  the  lambs  allowed  to  run  througfh  a  lamb  gate  and  feed  sep- 
rately  and  apart  from  the  ewes.  These  lambs  are  often  so  quickly 
made  and  prove  so  fat  and  delicate  that  they  are  almost  equal  to 
lambs  reared  by  the  old  style  of  suckling.  It  answers  well  wltii 
Down  lambs,  for  tfaev  are  by  this  means  enabled  to  appear  in  the 
markets  at  Easter,  heavier  and  of  better  quality  than  can  be 
made  in  the  ojpen  fields,  even  upon  the  driest  soils,  when  they  are 
properlv  provided  for  in  the  sheds.  In  proof  of  this  we  have  taken 
partioular  notice  during  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  and  obserred 
at  the  different  exhibitions  of  fat  lambs  for  prizes  in  the  southern 
counties,  that  the  shed-fed  lambs  have  always  obtained  die  prize 
over  those  fed  in  the  field,  and  in  consequence  for  many  years  they 
have  been  excluded  from  the  comp)etition  with  stock  fed  Iq  the 
open  air,  and  when  shown  it  has  been  in  a  class  set  apart  for  that 
purpose. 

The  construction  of  sheds  or  pens  best  adapted  for  feeding 
sheep  in  will  be  the  next  matter  for  consideration.  This  is  <^ 
the  greatest  consequence  for  various  reasons,  but  more  particn- 
larly  now  that  the  animals  are  prone  to  suffer  from  the  epidemic 
lameness  and  foot  rot.  We  frequently  hear  the  home  farmer  say, 
Why  should  sheep  be  housed,  as  they  have  generally  grown  fat 
whilst  in  the  fields  if  carefully  fed  ?  We  concede  this  without 
hesitation ;  but  our  point  is  that  they  eat  less  food— a  matter  of 
no  small  importance  when  roots,  Ac,  the  produce  of  the  farsL 
are  scarce,  as  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  warmth,  oomCort,  ana 
quietude  are  large  equivaloits  for  food.  As  we  do  not  allow  our 
fatting  bullocks  to  lie  out  in  the  pastures  day  and  night  eating 
roots,  cake,  Ac,  in  winterly  weather,  a  reasonable  question  to  ask 
is.  Why  should  we  not  feed  oar  sheep  In  the  house  as  well  as  our 
cattle  ?  The  only  answer  is,  Because  it  is  not  customary  to  do 
so.  Which  will  return  most  profit  ?  is  not  a  question  so  easUv 
answered,  and  the  matter  of  fatting  ^'  bullocks  versut  sheep^' 
under  the  like  conditions  will  furnish  us  with  an  important  sub- 
ject in  these  columns  at  a  future  time.  Upon  the  home  farm  we 
may  not  be  willing  to  houiSe  all  the  sheep,  therefore  those  which 
are  required  as  store  animals  may  be  fed  in  the  open  field,  and  half 
or  one-third  of  the  root  crop  pulled  and  used  under  cover  for  both 
beast  and  sheep  ;  the  rest  of  the  roots  being  fed  upon  the  land 
with  oilcake,  &c.,  in  addition,  will  always  insure  a  full  crop  of 
straw  or  haulm  in  the  succeeding  crops,  whether  it  be  grain  or 
pulse,  and  the  land  will  be  left  in  good  condition,  whilst  the  por- 
tion used  in  house  feeding  will  have  served  its  puroose  for  feeding 
fatting  animals,  and  have  left  behind,  under  judicions  manage- 
ment, a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  manure  of  the  farm.  Althoogh 
this  question  may  be  worth  consideration  by  the  tenant  farmer,  it 
has  a  special  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  home  farmer,  because 
sheep  will  be  constantly  required  of  good  quality  for  killing  and  use 
at  the  est<ibli8hment  or  the  proprietors  of  estates,  independently  of 
those  which  may  be  kept  and  sold  for  profit. 

(To  be  coutinued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Hoi'se  Labour. — Horses  can  now  only  be  employed  npoo  Ae 
land  in  consequence  of  the  changeable  weather  and  frost ;  still  the 
wheat  sowing,  of  which  there  is  mote  than  the  usual  qnantityat 
this  period,  must  be  done  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  and 
especially  is  it  desirable  that  the  land  should  be  sown  or  drilled  as 
fast  as  it  is  ploughed.    If  the  land  is  left  over  for  a  day  or  two 
with  the  view  of  sowmg  a  whole  field  at  onoe,  rain  or  frost  will 
interfere  with  the  work,  and  it  may  be  months  before  a  fair  seed 
time  can  be  obtained.    We  have  occasionally  cautioned  the  home 
farmer  against  sowing  wheat  the  produce  of  the  last  harrest  as 
being  bad  policy,  in  consequence  of  the  grain  not  having  ripened 
in  a  natural  way  by  the  influence  of  the  sun.    The  com,  during 
progress  towards  maturity,  was  killed  by  adverse  weather ;  and  we 
considered  that  the  grain,  being  so  thin  and  defective,  would  not 
in  many  cases  vegetate  at  all,  and  if  it  did  it  must  prove  ^y^ 
weakly  plant  and  quite  unable  in  some  soils  to  maintain  itself 
during  the  alternations  of  winter  weather.    We  now  find  that  our 
caution  is  justified,  because  we  know  cases  in  which  the  corn  was 
early  sown  ;  and,  although  some  of  the  seed  did  ve{retate,yetitha6 
died  in  the  land  in  some  instances,  for,  although  it  had  power  to 
vegetate,  the  mother  grain  could  not  nourish  the  young  plant  well 
enough  to  enable  it  to  obtain  a  roothold  upon  the  soil.    It  is  thae- 
fore  a  serious  consideration  for  the  home  farmer  as  to  providingeeea 
for  the  land  not  yet  sown.    We  therefore  recommend  the  seeding 
with  some  of  the  beautiful  samples  of  foreign  wheat  which  are 
now  selling  in  all  the  markets,  or  otherwise  to  obtain  wheat  of  the 
previous  year's  home  growth  if  the  sort  required  can  be  fonno. 
We  have  acted  upon  what  we  have  recommended,  and  sown  only 
wheat  the  produce  of  the  harvest  of  1878.    There  is  also  a  great 
complaining  amongst  farmers  that  the  rye  and  vetches  hare  not 
vegetated  m  many  instances  ;  this,  too,  is  no  doubt  in  conseqaence 
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of  the  com  not  having  ripened  and  matured  at  harvest  time.  This 
will  be  a  serious  matter  upon  some  hill  farms  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  in  a  season  like  the  present,  when  there  is  not  half  a  crop  of 
roots  upon  many  farms,  and  especially  on  farms  without  irrigated 
meadows.  The  crops  of  Italian  rye  grass  will  in  such  a  case  be 
of  more  than  usual  value,  and  the  ground  should  receive  2  cwt. 
per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  open,  in  order 
to  forward  the  crop  for  feeding  at  the  earliest  period. 

Band  Labour. — This  will  now  be  required  in  a  variety  of  work, 
such  as  making  out  water  furrows  on  the  newly  sown  wheat  land, 
filling  dung  carts,  and  spreading  upon  the  clovers  or  meadow  land 
after  being  laid  out ;  also  the  same  work  connected  with  chalking 
the  land,  and  also  breaking  the  lumps  of  chalk,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  reduced  by  the  action  of  frost  and  the  more  quickly  be- 
come incorporated  with  the  soil.  Earth  which  has  been  carted  on 
to  the  soft  meadow  land  should  be  .«?pread  so  that  the  first  rains 
which  occur  may  wash  it  into  the  turf.  The  shepherd  will  now  be 
busy,  as  all  his  stock  will  for  the  most  part,  particularly  the  ewes, 
be  cared  for  in  the  lambing  yard  and  sheds.  The  fatting  sheep  in 
the  field  with  ordinary  attention  will  do  well  during  dry  frostv 
weather,  but  should  receive  a  smaller  quantity  of  root  food,  with 
a  larger  quantity  of  hay  and  cake  or  corn,  the  latter  given  as  meal 
or  crushed  fine  and  mixed  with  cut  roots.  The  young  cattle  in 
the  ^ards  and  sheds  will  require  something  besides  straw  and  roots, 
for  in  many  cases  the  roots  cannot  be  spared  for  them,  being  so 
mnch  required  for  fatting  cattle  and  sheep,  and  even  these  should 
hare  a  diminished  quantity,  roots  being  so  scarce  this  year.  The 
straw  in  many  cases  this  year  does  not  possess  much  feeding 
quality.  If,  however,  it  has  been  harvested  fairly  well  and  is  not 
mouldy  we  may  expect  it  to  be  nutritious,  because  the  straw  did 
not  ripen  as  usual,  but  was  killed  as  it  were  in  the  green  state, 
and  the  analysis  of  straw  cut  early  and  in  an  unripe  state  stands 
high  for  nutrition,  so  that  we  may  expect  the  straw  of  this  year's 
growth  to  be  of  fair  feeding  value,  although  often  found  of  a  dark 
<X)lour.  ^  Straw  should  always  be  spiced  at  slaking  or  when  chaff- 
ing, as  it  makes  it  more  attractive  to  the  animals.  In  the  dairy 
it  is  important  in  the  vrinter  months  to  keep  up  the  colour  and 
quality  of  the  butter,  and  when  the  cows  are  eating  vegetable  food 
it  should  be  cabbage  or  kohl  rabi  in  preference,  with  sweet  hay 
and  bran  or  maize  meal  mixed  with  them,  and  thin  wheat  of 
the  present  year's  growth  will  answer  with  cotton  cake  in  admix- 
ture. Apart  from  feeding  it  is  a  good  plan  to  purchase  a  well- 
bred  Guernsey  cow  just  calved  ;  her  milk  being  so  rich  and  high 
coloured  will  improve  the  butter  considerably,  for  it  is  no  use  to 
expect  butter  of  the  best  colour  from  root-feeding  in  winter  un- 
less the  cows  are  all  of  the  Channel  Island  breed.  The  feeding  of 
horses  for  work  on  the  farm  is  now  of  some  consequence,  for  we 
cannot  expect  them  to  do  so  well  when  fed  only  on  dry  food  ;  they 
should  therefore  have  about  6  or  8  lbs.  daily  of  carrots  or  Swedes 
grated  and  mixed  with  their  chaff.  The  feedincr  of  pigs  at  this 
time  of  jear  is  usually  with  milk  and  meal ;  but  we  have  often 
when  milk  has  not  been  available,  for  the  weaning  calves  some- 
times require  it,  used  carrots  or  mangold  pulped,  the  meal  bein^ij 
mixed  with  it,  and  the  meal  gradually  increased  until  the  month 
before  slaughter,  then  we  use  all  meal  mixed  as  usual. 

South  African  Guano  Caves.— Several  deposits  of  valuable 
guano  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  the  best-known 
being  those  in  the  Bird  Island,  in  Algoa  Bay,  and  on  the  mainland 
adjoining  Saldanha  Bay.  These  are  chiefly  noted  for  their  large 
per-centage  of  phosphates.  A  new  store  of  guano  of  very  different 
characteristics  has  lately  been  discovered  in  a  series  of  caves  near 
Montagu,  Robertson  Division,  about  100  miles  east  of  Cape  Town, 
where  it  is  estimated  that  about  400  tons  are  available  for  imme- 
diate working.  The  guano  is  described  as  being  a  light  brown 
powdery  mass,  in  which  a  number  of  solid  nodules  occur.  It  is 
perfectly  odourless,  giving  out  no  trace  of  ammonia.  The  latter 
substance,  however,  is  evolved  at  once  if  a  small  quantity  of  the 
guano  be  heated  with  burnt  lime.  The  solid  nodules  contained  in 
the  guano  are  of  different  size,  varying  from  one- tenth  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  consist  chiefly  of  ammonia-salts 
and  of  soluble  phosphates.  An  analysis  of  the  guano  shows  that 
it  contains  68  per  cent,  of  ammonia  compounds,  16  per  cent,  of 
phosphates,  and  2  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  In  the  same  caves  are 
considerable  quantities  of  salts,  forming  a  crystalline  mass,  con- 
taining 33  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  11  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid,  15  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid,  11>  per  cent,  of  potash,  and  7  per 
cent,  of  ammonia.  This  salt,  though  too  acid  for  use  as  manure 
alone,  is  of  great  value  as  a  material  for  making  artificial  manure, 
and,  if  mixed  with  a  proper  proportion  of  potash  or  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  would  make  a  most  valuable  fertilising  agent.  The 
land  containing  these  caves  was  lately  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Cape  Government. — {Colonies  and  India.) 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  VARIETY  OF  FOWL? 

**  What  fowl  would  you  advise  me  to  keep  ?  I  am  thinking  I 
should  like  to  keep  some,  and  you  know  better  than  I  do  what 
are  best."    Such  is  by  no  means  an  infrequent  query  propounded 


to  the  writer.  an«l  judging  by  answers  to  correspondents  almost 
a  standing  aish  to  the  editor  of  a  poultry  chronicle.  I  always 
answer  my  queries  with  another, "  What  do  you  want  the  fowls 
for  ?  and  afterwards,  what  sort  of  places  have  you  to  keep  them 
in  ?"  "  Oh,"  says  my  friend,  "  I  have  a  good  yard,  and  there  is  the 
croft  they  can  run  in,  and  I  can  easily  knock  up  a  house  for  them 
in  one  corner,  and  I  should  like  a  few  nice  fowls."  "  Well,  do  you 
want  them  to  show,  or  for  market,  or  for  ornament,  or  what  ? 
Because  if  the  former  you  must  fix  upon  some  pure  breed.  You 
need  not  at  first  attempt  to  buy  prizetakers,  but  procure  feome  fair 
stock,  and  when  you  are  well  accustomed  to  them  you  can  begin 
in  earnest  with  something  better ;  and  you  have  always  one  advan- 
tage in  breeding  pure  stock  when  of  sterling  merit — a  certain 
proportion  of  your  birds  will  realise  what  may  be  called  fancy 
prices  as  prizetakers  or  stock  birds.  Your  early  pullets  you  can 
always  dispose  of  in  the  autumn  at  satisfactory  rates,  and  your 
worst  are  worth  as  much  for  market  as  mongrels  to  say  the  very 
least." 

"  Oh  no  "  shaking  his  head,  "  I  don't  want  to  bother  with  prize 
birds  ;  I  should  never  get  a  prize  if  I  showed,  and  nobody  would 
give  me  more  than  killing  price  for  them.  I  merely  want  some 
good  fowls.  I  want  some  good  layers,  not  those  that  are  always 
sitting,  but  yet  I  should  like  to  rear  a  hatch  or  two  of  chickens  in 
the  year ;  and  I  should  like  some  good  early  chickens  for  the 
table,  but  not  to  have  a  great  amount  of  trouble  over  rearing 
them,  and  the  hens  must  not  be  flying  over  everywhere  because 
of  the  neighbours'  gardens  ;  and  I  don't  want  your  poor  little 
things,  but  some  good-sized,  hardy,  useful  fowls,  that  will  lay 
plentjr  of  eggs  when  they  are  scarce  and  dear ;  and  I  don't  want 
them  if  we  nave  any  to  kill  to  be  long-legged  birds  without  any 
meat  on  their  breasts.    Now  what  had  I  better  have  ?" 

Our  friend  wants  something  not  far  removed  from  perfection, 
but  this  is  not  yet  attained  by  any  pure  breed  that  I  am  acquainted 
with.  We  must  have  a  cross  to  get  all  these  good  qualities,  and 
of  all  the  cross-breeds  I  know,  none  please  me  so  well  as  the  Dork- 
ing-Brahma or  Dorking-Cochin.  To  breed  these  rightly  obtain,  if 
possible,  an  old-fashioned,  short-legged,  heavy-bodied  dark  Dork- 
ing cockerel  (not  the  stilted  cockerel  of  our  show  pens),  and  from 
three  to  six  good-sized  broad  young  Brahmas  or  Partridge  Cochins. 
Their  early-hatched  pullets  will  lay  in  the  autumn,  and  with  care 
through  the  winter ;  they  are  good  sitters  and  careful  mothers, 
while  for  table  unequalled,  having  the  grand  breast  and  white 
flesh  of  the  Dorking,  with  a  richness,  especially  in  the  Brahma 
cross,  that  in  my  opinion  the  pure  Dorking  is  deficient  in.  The 
chickens  are  very  hardy,  and  are  ready  for  table  in  a  very  short 
time  ;  they  are  easily  kept  within  bounds,  and  are  an  ornament  to 
any  poultry  yard.  I  have  several  by  no  means  full-feathered  from 
13  lbs.  to  15  lbs.  per  couple  cockerel  and  pullet.  I  supplied  a 
friend  of  mine  with  birds  such  as  I  describe  about  two  years  ago, 
Dorking  cock  and  Partridge  Cochin  hens.  Some  of  his  pullets  of 
last  year  began  to  lay  last  autumn,  and  have  continued  almost 
without  intermission  up  to  the  end  of  last  month,  even  during 
the  gi-eater  portion  of  their  moult.  One  who  had  a  hatch  of 
chickens  in  June  began  to  lay  about  nine  days  after  hatching, 
and  continued  all  the  time  her  chickens  were  with  her,  and  up  to 
the  time  I  state. 

The  advantage  of  thus  pairing  two  pure  breeds  is  incalculably 
greater  than  merely  turning  a  pure  cock  among  a  lot  of  mongrels. 
The  plan  is,  keep  the  pure  breeds  and  rear  from  them  alone  ;  kill 
the  young  cocks  as  soon  as  ready  or  convenient ;  sell  off  in  early 
autumn  the  year-old  hens,  having  plenty  of  early  hatched  pullets 
to  take  their  place  ;  or  some  of  the  year-olds  may  be  kept  another 
season,  though  time  is  sure  to  be  lost  during  moult,  but  on  no 
account  be  tempted  to  breed  from  them  ;  or  if  you  do,  kill  the  pro- 
geny off  for  the  pot,  and  do  not  encumber  your  yard  with  them. 
Do  not  be  tempted  to  buy  cross-bred  fowls  or  e^gs  without  you 
know  they  have  been  raised  according  to  my  mstinictions.  A 
great  portion  of  the  so-called  cross-breeds  are  worthless  and  sure 
to  disappoint,  but  with  the  cross  I  describe  satisfactory  results 
may  be  anticipated. 

The  cross  between  the  Black  Spanish  and  Black  Cochin  makes 
a  very  useful  fowl  only  second  to  the  above  ;  indeed  with  a  little 
selection  I  consider,  though  I  hardly  dare  say  it,  that  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Langshan.  Either  of  these 
crosses  are  really  first-rate,  and  combine  in  themselves  almost 
every  valuable  property  of  the  poultry  yard. 

Some  persons,  however,  desirous  of  keeping  fowls,  have  no  grass 
run,  only  a  small  pen  or  yard.  For  their  benefit  I  will  narrate 
the  following  experience  of  successful  poultry  keeping  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  and  for  the  truth  of  which  I  vouch. 

I  sold  a  friend  of  mine  six  or  seven  Brahma  hens  and  a  cock ; 
he  placed  them  in  a  corner  of  his  garden  wired  in,  the  space  being 
about  4  yards  by  6  ;  with  a  few  old  boxes  a  roosting  place  was 
made,  and  also  some  nesting  places.  They  laid  well,  reared 
chickens,  and  he  kept  adding  to  his  stock  till  he  had  altogether 
ten  or  twelve  hens.  He  changed  his  Brahma  cock  for  a  Dorking, 
sold  the  eggs  from  the  cross  in  the  neighbourhood  with  the  best 
results,  reared  some  of  the  chickens  himself,  kept  a  cross-bred 
hen  or  two,  and  at  last  quite  six  years  after  he  commenced  keep- 
ing fowls  he  sold  the  whole  of  his  stock  including  the  hens  he  first 
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pturchased,  having  lost  only  one  bird  bj  death  or  otherwiae  during 
the  whole  of  the  time.  The  birds  were  never  let  out,  but  the 
ground  was  sloped  so  as  to  drain  naturally,  and  fine  ashes  every 
few  days  were  thrown  over  it ;  the  bird  were  well  supplied  with 
water,  had  all  the  kitchen  scraps,  an  abundance  of  green  vege- 
tables, and  a  minimum  allowance  of  com. — North  Shropshire. 


BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

{Continued  from  page  454.) 

Bantamt. — Sebrighta  mustered  eleven  pens.  Mr.  Serjeantson 
was  again  first,  this  year  with  a  nice  pair  of  Silvers,  good  in 
ground  colour  and  small ;  second  a  very  good  pair  of  Gulden  ;  in 
lacing  we  almost  preferred  them  to  the  first  pair,  but  they  are  far 
larger.  White  Rose>combed  were  better  than  we  have  seen  them 
for  some  years ;  we  have  before  noticed  the  cup  pair,  they  are 
little  eems.  Second  very  good  in  combs,  a  little  red  in  lobes. 
Black  Iloee-combed  numbered  eleven  pens.  First  the  little  pair 
which  won  at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  in  the  second  pen  a  pretty  very 
young  cockereL  The  Any  other  variety  Bantam  class  was  very 
small.  Single-combed  Cuckoos  were  first,  and  White  Japanese 
second.  In  the  Selling  class  were  a  pair  of  Cuckoos  with  rose 
oombs,  too  cloudy,  but  otherwise  pretty,  entered  as  *^  Old  English 
Cuckoo." 

[We  regret  that  the  portion  of  the  report  referring  to  the  Gams 
classes  was  lost  in  transit  through  the  post] 

PIGEONS. 
These  were  a  grand  collection — indeed,  we  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  them  so  fine  at  Bingley  Hall.  The  quality  of 
the  Carriers  was  such  as  has  never  before  been  seen  at  the  great 
midland  counties  Show,  and  the  adult  classes  were  undoubtedly 
very  well  judged  indeed.  In  the  young  classes  very  neat  birds 
were  shown,  but  the  awards  were 'not  well  selected,  the  Judge 
evidently  going  in  for  small  neat  birds  and  leaving  out  those 
that  most  undoubtedly  will  make  fine  specimens  in  time.  Of 
Pouters  a  large  collection  was  shown.  Some  of  the  awards  very 
much  surpris^  many  fanciers  who  know  this  class  well ;  but 
taking  the  judging  tlixough  there  was  not  so  very  much  cause  for 
oomplaint,  every  one  of  the  winning  birds  being  of  remarkably 
good  quality,  in  Tumblers  a  splendid  lot  far  outstrips  all  previous 
years  at  Bingley  Hall.  Four  of  the  Almonds  must  have  puzzled 
the  Judge  as  to  which  to  select.  The  variety  Short-faces  were 
equally  as  good  of  their  kind  as  the  Almonds,  the  awards  being 
particularly  good.  Balds  and  Beards,  Short-faced,  also  show  great 
improvement  in  quality,  and  a  matter  of  choice  amongst  the  three 
winners  as  to  which  was  the  best ;  but  we  are  glad  to  state  as  our 
opinion  that  there  was  no  cause  for  grumbling  in  the  actual 
awards.  Muffed  Tumblers  were  a  magnificent  class  and  also  well 
iudged,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  many  good  birds  must  have 
been  passed  over  in  consequence  of  their  owners  attempting  arti- 
ficial improvement,  thereby  causing  their  birds  to  lose  the  chance 
they  otherwise  would  have  had.  Barbs  as  a  class  were  only  poor  ; 
the  cup  bird,  however,  was  remarkably  good.  The  young  class 
also  poor,  and  several  showed  unmistakeable  signs  of  too  old- 
fashioned  an  appearance.  The  Fantails  were  a  good  class,  and 
the  awards  exceedingly  well  considered.  We  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  congratulate  the  Judge  on  having  selected  the  three 
best  out  of  so  many  good  ones.  The  Trumpeters  were  the  best 
we  have  ever  seen  at  Birmingham.  We  are  glad  to  see  this,  as 
this  is  one  of  the  handsomest  varieties  of  Toys  of  which  we  are 
possessed.  Jacobins  were  good  classes  ;  the  cupwinner,  a  Yellow, 
as  near  perfection  as  we  could  wish  to  see.  The  awards  in  both 
classes  were  very  good.  Turbits  were  very  good,  but  we  could 
scarcely  agree  with  all  the  awards.  We  could  not  understand 
how  a  Blue,  being  chequered  in  body  and  having  Kite  bars,  should 
with  these  defects  win  a  first  prize.  Although  no  great  lover  of 
the  An  twerps,  we  could  not  but  admire  so  grand  a  display  as  was 
here  brought  out.    We  were  sorry  to  see  them  placed  in  such  a 

Sosition  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  judge  to  give  correct 
ecisions,  the  birds  being  placed  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  floor. 
It  was  hard  work  for  even  visitors  to  inspect  the  birds.  The 
Dragoon  classes  were  also  splendid,  but  placed  in  a  bad  light 
for  the  Judges  to  discover  their  points.  Exhibitors  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  their  birds  are  placed  in  proper  positions  in  justice 
to  themselves,  their  exhibits,  and  also  the  Judges.  The  Short- 
faced  frilled  varieties,  also  An^  other  variety,  contained  many 
beautiful  specimens ;  indeed,  it  was  a  mere  lottery  in  these 
classes  as  to  which  would  win,  there  being  so  many  good  birds 
shown  in  them. 


WATFORD  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thb  annual  Exhibition  of  poultry  in  connection  with  the  West 
Herts  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  iu 
the  large  Ag[ricultural  Hall.  The  DorJcings  and  Twrkeyt  were  the 
best  classes  in  the  Show,  but  the  Brahmaa  included  several  noted 
winners,  and  the  Dark  birds  were  very  good.  The  Light  Brahmas 
were  also  good,  but  we  thought  the  cup  should  have  gone  to  the 
second-prize  pen  (Mr.  Breeze's)  rather  than  the  first.    The  Dtickt 


were  fair,  the  Geete  good.     Among  the  Bantam*  we  preferred 

Mr.  Leno*8  Sebrighta  to  the  Japanese  that  won  the  first  honourB. 

The  pen  of  Dorkings,  belonging  to  the  Rev.  E.  Bartrum,  that  won 

the  Dorking  cup  and  the  champion  cup  for  the  best  pen  were 

acknowledged  to  deserve  their  position,  but  the  second-prize  birds 

were  also  good,  and  the  Silver-Grey  class  also  contained  a  very 

fine  pen.     There  was  an  excelleni  collection  of  Pigeam,  which, 

placed  in  a  good  light,  excited  much  interest.    Mr.  W.  J.  Nichol 

was  Judge,  and  seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

POULTRY.— DORKiyG«.—C'otoMfrrf.—l,  Cup.  and  Champion  Cup,  Rev.  K. 
Bartrnm.  8.  M.  Leno.  jun.  S,  Rev.  H.  R.  Peel.  Ac,  Vl»oount  Orlm«ton,  M. 
Leno.Jun.  >f7i</«*  or  .Sfieir.— I.  C.  Snewing.  S.  MIim  A.  Peel.  Ac  W.  J.  Loydt 
Minn  A.  Peel,  T.  l»«rt.  B.  W.  Thoma*.  CoCHnsf^—Purlfidife  or  B^ff.—\.  G.  IS. 
C.  Breeze.  S,  O.  H.  Wood.  S,  H.  Sear.  BRA.HMA  POOTRA.— Z>or*.-l,  Q.  H.  C. 
Breeze.  2  and  8,  J.  C.  Langton.  lAght,—\,  A.  J.  Thurlow.  2  and  3,  0.  R.  C. 
Breexe.  he,  W.  A.  Toovev.  QKM^—Blaek-breaHed  Red^-l,  W.  Rots.  %J.  W. 
Flitt.  S.  O.  Bentley.  Ac,  Vlwount  UrImBton.  Any  othfr  mric/y^l,!,  and  s» 
J.  W.  Flltt.  Ac.  M.  Leno,  Jan.,  W.  Roirn.  HAUUV fWHS.— 3pamfUil.-l  and  i, 
A.  Bentley.  2,  H.  Leno,  inn.  Peneilied.—l,  Q.  V.  Volnter.  2,  J.  C.  Lantrton. 
BANTA.MS.— (TaiiM^l  and  2,  W.  T.  Rons.  S  and  Ac,  J.  W.  Flltt.  Any  otJier 
vayi^/v.— 1.  W.  J.  Loyd.  2.  Lord  Cheaham.  8.  M.  Leno,  Jun.  Ac,  W.  J.  Lord, 
MiM  Quickenden.  CREVB-COSURS  AKD  Uoudans.— 1  and  S.'A.  U.  Longman. 
2.  Rev.  U.  R.  Peel.  ANT  OTUBR  Varibtt.— 1  and  Ac.  J.  C.  Langtoo.  2,0.  P. 
Pointer.  S,  C.  H.  Huliih.  l)VCKi.—AwUiburY,—l  and  Cop,  Lord  Checbam. 
2.  M.  Leno,  jnn.  a,  T.  Hill.  Ac,  Col.  Sim.  /toitcn.-!  and  2,  W.  T.  Eley.  8,CJ. 
Thomnon.  Any  other  DUtinet  Breed.  - 1,  Mr*.  O.  Webvter.  2,  H.  Bontcher.  fl, 
Lord  Ebnry  (Bant  Indian).  Ac,  M.  Lero,  Jan.,  Hra.  G.  WeMter,  P.  Clntttt^ 
back  ( White  Call  Ducks).  GEBSK^l  and  Cnjp,  Charlea  Dorham.  2,  H.  How. 
S,  J.  H.  Reynvaan.  TVKKin^.— Norfolk  and  Oambridffe,—!,  M.  Leno,  Jon.  t, 
A.  H.  Lonirman.  8,  C.  Durham.  Anv  other  variety^  1,  Cup,  and  2,  W.  J.  Loyd. 
8,  C.  Darham.  Ac,  R.  Blackwell.  SELLING  CLASfilca.— ^cfu  qf  omr  £r^. 
Price  not  to  exceed  XI  10*.  per  pen.—l.  C.  Snewing.  S,  W.  Boaa.  A&  vlicoant 
Grlmoton.  Single  Cock  of  any  Breed,  Price  not  to  exceed  XI  l^i.— 1, 0.  Bentley. 
2.  H.  How.  8.  E.  T.  Dexter.  Ac,  Vlnoonnt  Qrlmtiton  (2).  Pair  ot  bucks  o/aiqr 
^rrfd, /Vice  noMocjemf  £110*.  ocrjMtt.r--l,iL  Leno,  jnn.  2,  J.  Sharp.  8»llni. 
O.  H.  Peel.  Drake  of  anx  Breed,  Price  not  to  exceed  £1  1«.— 1,  A.  Bentley.  2, 
Mra.  0.  M.  Peel.  8.C.F.  Hollingpworth.  Ac,  H.  How.  Young  Barndoor  Cock 
and  Tteo  Hena^PHxee  ojfered  fry  Rev,  B.  Bartrutn^l,  A.  H.  Longman.  2,lirp. 
U.M.PeeL 


VARIETIES. 


It  is  now  high  time  for  those  who  wish  to  have  early  chickens 
to  put  up  their  breeding  pens.  We  hope  in  an  early  number  to 
give  some  hints  on  judicious  mating.  It  often  happens  that 
expensive  pens  are  bought  at  shows  and  put  together  indiscrimi« 
nately,  the  result  being  failure,  when  the  expenditure  of  far  less 
money  judiciously  laid  out  might  command  success. 

—  In  our  first  article  on  the  *'  Any  other  variety  class  "  we 
dealt  with  BufE  Polish.  Curiously  enough,  within  a  week  we 
observed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pain  of  the  breed  we  had  erer 
seen  taking  first  prize  at  Birmingham  in  the  said  class.  There 
were  others  far  less  meritorious,  but  by  no  means  despicable 
specimens  of  the  breed  in  the  class,  at  a  moderate  price,  so  would- 
be  fanciers  of  it  might  now  have  a  chance  of  a  pen  to  begin  with. 

—  Polish  are  an  exceedingly  long-lived  breed,  and  seem  to 
feather  well  to  the  end  of  their  days.  The  famous  white-crested 
hen  which  Mr.  Darby  so  long  and  so  often  showed  successfully 
must  have  been  at  least  ten  years  old  the  last  time  she  was  at  the 
Palace,  and,  if  we  mistook  not,  the  first-prize  hen  last  week  at 
Birmingham  was  none  other  than  "  Patty,"  which  for  many  years 
won  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Korwood. 

Balbs  at  Birmingham  were  by  no  means  behind  former 

years,  in  spite  of  the  bad  tfmes.  In  Dorkings  Mr.  Bumell's  Dark 
cock  went  for  £18  7«.  6d. ;  Mrs.  Lagan's  White  cockerel  for  £10, 
the  same  lady's  White  pullet  for  £5,  and  Miss  Milward's  Dark 
cockerel  for  iS.  In  Brahmas  Mr.  Kendrick's  Dark  cock  (second) 
fetched  £20,  Mr.  Ansdell's  cup  cockerel  fifty  guineas,  Mr.  Perd- 
val's  Light  Brahma  cock  £21,  Mr.  Morris's  Light  cock  fifteen 
guineas.  In  Cochins  Mr.  Swindell's  cup  Buff  cockerel  realised 
£20.  Mr.  Clatworthy's  Buff  hen  twelve  guineas,  Mr.  Perdral'i 
White  cock  £12  10«.,  Mr.  Chase's  ditto  £25^  and  the  same  ex- 
hibitor's unnoticed  cockerel  ten  guineas.  In  Hamburghs,  too, 
some  high  figures  were  reached,  a  Silver-spangled  oockerel|  we 
believe,  being  sold  for  £21. 

Wk  understand  that  the  Committee  of  the  Poultry  Club 

have  decided  to  give  aid  to  shows  which  adopt  the  rules  of  the 
Club.  At  present  it  is  to  be  in  the  form  of  tne  guaranteeingof 
prizes  for  classes  which  might  otherwise  fall  through.  The 
Committee  of  the  forthcoming  Wolverhampton  and  Shrewsboiv 
Shows  have  applied  for  this  aid,  and  in  each  case  the  Glnb 
guarantees  the  prizes  of  six  classes  to  the  amount  of  £8  lOi.  in 
each  class.  Of  course,  should  the  entries  be  large  little  or  nothing 
will  remain  for  tiie  Club  to  pav ;  should  they  be  small  the  pro- 
moters of  the  shows  will  not  suffer. 

^—  We  wish  the  rule  against  divided  baskets  could  be 
relaxed  at  Birmingham.  Surely  it  would  cause  little  trouble  if 
birds  of  the  same  breed  might  be  sent  in  the  same  basket  pro- 
perly partitioned.  We  saw  with  much  regret  that  all  Mrs.  For- 
syth G-rant's  birds  had  in  accordance  with  this  stringent  mle 
l>een  refused  admission,  and  could  not  fail  to  sympathise  with  the 
vexation  of  having  sent  a  number  of  pens  from  Montrose  to 
Birmingham  and  back  for  nothing. — C. 

A  oOKRBSPOirDjSKT  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  writes  at 

follows  relative  to  rooks  and  newly  sown  crops — Let  me  strongly 
recoommend  the  following  plan  which  I  have  practised  for  the 
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last  fire  years.  €ret  a  sentry-box  sort  of  stracfcuTe  made,  costing 
ftrom  7«.  to  9«.  As  soon  as  your  com  is  sown,  place  it  in  the 
middle  of  your  field  and  then  leave  it.  No  crows  will  venture 
near  it,  at  all  events  for  some  time — probably  not  at  all.  If,  how- 
ever, some,  more  adventnrons  than  others,  should  after  a  while 
begin  to  attack  yonr  crop,  place  yourself  in  the  box,  and  on  their 
alighting  fire  a  gun  out  of  the  box,  but  without  showing  yourself. 
They  will  never  trouble  you  again  so  long  as  your  croj)  10  in  any 
danger.  When  done  witn  for  the  wheat  crop  remove  it  to  your 
Swraee  (if  you  do  not  pie  them),  to  which  very  serious  damage  is 
often  done ;  it  is  equallv  efficacioufl  there.  It  eats  nothing,  it  does 
not  come  at  pay  night  for  wages,  and  will  efficiently  protect  from 
d5  to  46  acres,  if  they  are  fairly  level.  Though  living  near  several 
immense  rookeries  I  have  not  spent  U.  in  com  tenting,  and  have 
not  had  the  least  injury  done  to  crops  or  Swedes  since  adopting 
^e — Sentry-box. 

Thb  total  harvests  of  Europe  are  computed  by  the  Bulletin 

de$  HaUet  at  934  million  bushels  in  lieu  of  1177  millions,  the 
average  yield,  so  that  248  million  bushels  will  be  required,  of  which 
America  can  furnish  165  millions. 

The  New  York  Sun  says,  a  larger  number  of  tubs  or 

packages  of  butter  changed  hands  in  that  market  the  second  week 
m  September  than  ever  before.  The  exact  number  of  packages 
sold  is  not  known,  but  in  round  numbers  it  is  not  less  than  175,000. 
A  prominent  firm  in  Warren  Street  sold  10,000  packages  in  one 
transaction,  and  the  amount  of  money  involved  was  $65,000.  The 
money  paid  to  American  shippers  of  butter  in  the  course  of  the 
wedc's  business  cannot  fall  snort  of  $500,000.  This  butter  is 
bought  by  agents  for  dealers  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 

— —  The  fifth  annual  sale  is  announced  of  poultry  from  the 
celebrated  yard  of  Lady  Gwydyr.  The  sale  takes  place  on  the 
17th  inst.,  when  three  hundred  birds  of  the  different  varieties  of 
Brahmas  and  Black  and  White  Cochins  will  be  disposed  of  at  the 
widely  famed  establishment  of  Stoke  Park. 

^—  The  gentleman  who  reported  upon  the  Dark  Brahmas  for 
Ds  at  Birmingham  asks  us  to  mention  that  Mr.  Lingwood's  third- 
prize  cockerel  there  was  not,  as  he  at  first  thought,  the  second- 
prize  Palace  cockerel,  but  the  unnoticed  Palace  cockerel  of  the 
same  owner. 

We  leam  that  splendid  collections  of  roots  are  exhibited 

at  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Show  by  Messrs.  Sutton  A  Sons,  Carter 
and  Co.,  Webb  A  Sons,  and  other  contributors,  including  a  fine 
collection  grown  by  the  aid  of  Amies'  manure ;  but  as  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Show  failed  to  send  us  tickets  we  are  unable  to  refer 
more  fully  to  these  and  other  exhibits. 

"^ Iir  any  future  war  in  Europe  not  only  the  heliograph  and 

the  electric  wire  will  be  brought  more  fuUv  than  ever  into  play, 
but  Carrier  Pigeons,  no  doubt,  will  also  be  very  largely  used, 
especially  when  cities  are  besieged.  It  is  therefore  unsatisfactory 
to' leam  that  a  dispute  is  actually  going  on  among  judges  of  these 
birds  as  to  whether  a  contemplated  show  had  better  take  place  at 
Paris  or  Rheims.  If  the  birds  were  properly  trained  there  ought 
surely  to  be  no  difficulty  on  this  head ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  the 
Belgian  Pigeons  are  generally  taught  only  to  fly  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  go  due  south — as  from 
Rheims  to  Marseilles — ^the  sooner  such  a  system  of  instruction  is 
abandoned  the  better.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  well  if  English 
owners  were  to  adopt  a  plan  of  teaching  which  would  render  it  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  them  whether  the  Pigeons  were  needed 
to  fly  to  the  north  or  the  east.  If  Carriers  are  to  be  of  any  value 
they  must  be  able  to  go  in  any  given  line,  or  it  will  not  be  difficult 
for,  say,  the  besiegers  of  a  town  to  take  good  care  that  no  birds 
ever  leave  the  place  invested, — {Daily  Telegraph.) 


HOW  LONG  DO  BEES  LIVE? 

Working  bees  are  meant  for  queens,  and  drones  are  different 
creatures,  and  both  are  treated  differently  in  their  cells,  and  in 
life,  and  at  death.  Working  bees  live  nine  months.  Bees  bom  in 
August  and  fairly  treated  live  till  May.  Of  this  fact  we  have  had 
ample  evidence  in  hives  that  bred  no  bees  between  these  months, 
and  in  hives  that  had  drone-breeding  queens.  Given  a  good  hatch 
of  brood  in  a  good  hive  in  the  month  of  Anpfust  or  September  it 
yfere  easy  to  tell  bow  long  that  hive  would  live  if  no  more  brood 
were  hatched  in  it.  It  would  gradually  dwindle  and  become 
weaker  in  numben  till  the  last  hatch  of  brood  reached  the  allotted 
span  of  life—viz.,  nine  months,  and  then  "  go  out."  During  the 
last  few  years  statements  have  been  made  by  various  writers  and 
teachers  touching  the  length  of  the  life  of  bees,  which  are  mislead- 
ing. Many  statements  could  be  quoted,  let  one  suffice.  "  I  must 
remind  you  that  it  has  been  ascertained  that  no  worker  bee  lives 
longer  than  five  months  at  any  period  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
height  of  the  busy  season  their  existence  is  much  shorter."  This 
quotation  is  made' from  a  recent  lecture  pretty  full  of  good  common 
sense  and  practical  teachinp.  If  working  bees  live  no  longer  than 
five  months  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  British  and  American 
bee-masters  to  keep  their  stocks  ahve  during  the  shortest  of  winters. 


For  the  comfort  and  encouragement  of  all  it  should  be  well  known 
that  working  bees  live  nine  months. 

During  the  spring  of  the  prcbent  year,  in  April,  I  found  that 
one  of  my  best  nives  had  a  drone-breeding  queen  all  winter,  and 
guessing  that  the  youngest  working  bees  in  it  were  about  eight 
months  old  I  gave  it  a  fertile  queen  and  fed  it  well.  The  result 
was  that  three  patches  of  brood  (working  bees)  were  hatched 
before  the  old  bees  died.  Thus  the  hive  was  saved  and  did  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  my  hives.  It  is  well  known  that  the  loss  of  bee  life 
in  summer  is  very  great,  but  who  can  tell  whether  the  loss  is 
caused  by  natural  death  or  by  accident  ?  If  men  or  bees  expose 
themselves  to  risk  of  life  and  are  cut  down  it  cannot  trulv  be  said 
that  they  reached  the  span  of  life  and  died  natural  deaths.  The 
instincts  of  bees,  their  care  for  their  youn^  and  their  industrial 
habits,  prompt  them  to  leave  home  often  during  unsettled  weather. 
On  their  way  to  and  from  distant  pasturage  they  are  often  caught 
and  destroyed  by  storms.  They  perish  on  the  altar  of  their  own 
industry  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  But  is  this 
natural  death  ?  On  high  authority  it  is  said  that  some  *^  men  shall 
not  live  out  half  their  days,"  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
many  and  most  bees  are  lost  before  they  have  spent  half  their 
days.  In  ^pod  seasons  and  in  favourable  weather  the  effective 
forces  of  hives  are  not  lost  rapidly — nay,  rather  they  multiply 
rapidly  and  swarm  frequently.  Some  seasons  hives  are  brought 
home  from  the  moors  having  lost  eight- tenths  of  their  bees  in 
three  weeks^nd  some  seasons  hives  are  brought  home  well  filled 
with  bees.  We  have  known  8  and  10  lbs.  of  b^  taken  from  hives 
after  seasons  of  hard  work  on  the  moors,  and  in  other  years  we 
have  known  hives  of  equal  size  and  strength  return  with  less  than 
2  lbs.  of  bees  in  each  hive.  In  one  season  the  bees  were  killed  or 
lost  by  weather  or  accident;  in  the  other  they  were  not  so 
destroyed. 

Are  the  bees  whose  lives  are  cut  short  in  summer,  killed  by  hard 
work  or  by  accident  ?  This  is  the  question — the  point  of  con- 
sideration which  we  wish  to  leave  open  for  the  opinion  of  others. 
If  asked  for  mv  own  opinion  I  would  say, "  deatii  by  misadven- 
ture." Of  all  bees  queens  are  the  hardest  workers  and  do  the 
hardest  work,  but  they  are  never  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  out- 
door labour  or  the  accidents  of  weather.  Queens  come  to  their 
end  by  natural  decay,  generally  speaking,  at  the  age  of  four  years. 
Working  bees,  let  me  say  once  more,  come  to  their  end  and  die 
natural  deaths  at  the  age  of  nine  months  or  thereabouts.  Drones 
are  not  allowed  to  live  out  half  their  days.  Some  are  killed  in 
infancv,  and  some  are  permitted  to  arrive  at  manhood  before  they 
meet  their  fate.— A.  Pbttigrbw. 


COTTAGE  BEE-KEEPING.— No.  1. 

It  is  now  many  vears  since  a  course  of  direct  instruction  to 
cottage  bee-keepers  has  found  a  place  in  this  Journal.  Since  then 
so  great  a  stride  has  taken  place  in  our  knowledge  of  bees,  and 
such  great  improvement  in  their  management,  that  it  seems  only 
fair  and  reasonable  that  our  humbler  neighbours  should  have  the 
benefit  of  them.  I  purpose,  therefore,  during  the  winter  months 
to  write  a  series  of  papers  with  the  above  heading,  in  the  hope  of 
re-awakening  an  interest  in  this  branch  of  domestic  economy  (as 
it  may  fairly  be  called),  and  helping  our  cottage  Mends  to  make 
bee-keeping  a  success. 

The  last  year  has  been  so  fatal  to  bees  everywhere,  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England,  that  a  general  discourage- 
ment prevails  amouff  cottage  bee-keepers.  Many  have  lost  everr 
hive  they  possessed,  and  not  a  few,  looking  back  upon  the  ill 
luck  that  nas  attended  their  management  of  bees  for  several 
vears  back,  seem  m  despair,  and  feel  inclined  to  relinquish  bee- 
keeping. What  if  our  farmers  generally,  who  have  had  too  much 
reason  to  complain  of  the  bad  times,  were  to  resolve  to  act  in  like 
fashion  ?  We  should  soon  be  m  difficulties  for  the  saving  of  dear  life, 
famine  would  next  winter  be  at  our  doors.  But  I  cannot  see 
that  my  farmer  neighbours  are  taking  less  pains  with  their  ffrain- 
Rowing  or  dairy  management  than  in  former  years  for  all  the 
heavy  losses  they  have  sustained.  They  are  taking  care  to  supply 
their  lands  witn  manure,  and  their  flocks  and  herds  with  good 
roots  and  hay,  in  faith  and  hope  of  better  times.  Why  should  the 
bee-keeper  be  less  hopeful,  or  allow  himself  to  give  less  attention 
to  his  bees  ?  If  indeed  ill  luck  has  visited  nim  and  nothing 
worse  he  has  only  himself  to  blame.  Ill  luck  is  usually  but 
another  word  for  utter  nefflect  and  carelessness.  Why  did  his 
bees  die  ?  Why  did  he  let  the  summer  and  autumn  pass,  and  take 
no  pains  to  help  his  bees  by  feeding  them  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  and  as  he  red  his  other  live  stock  ? 

I  begin,  then,  with  this  piece  of  advice  to  all  intending  bee- 
keepers. Resolve  from  the  first  that  you  will  not  keep  bees  at 
hapnazard,  and  do  not  expect  them  to  pay  if  you  take  no  trouble 
about  them.  Make  up  your  mind  to  fail  sooner  or  later  if  you 
will  not  help  them  with  sufficient  food  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter  and  early  spring  after  a  bad  season  such  as  that  we  have 
just  passed  through.  A  very  little  trouble  and  a  trifling  deduc- 
tion from  the  profits  of  a  successful  season  will  be  sufficient  to 
save  your  bees  from  destruction,  and  to  guarantee  you  a  super- 
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abundant  harvest  of  honej  at  no  distant  time,  more  than  sufflcient 
to  recoup  tou  a  hundred  per  cent,  on  yonr  ontlay.  Just  Imagine 
the  yexation  of  many  a  bee-keeper  next  summer,  when,  as  is 
probable,  if  it  should  turn  out  a  propitious  season,  he  sees  his 
more  careful  neighbours'  bees  yielding  hundredweights  of  golden 
honey,  himself  being  out  in  the  cold,  and  havinc^  nothing  to  show 
but  a  beggarly  array  of  empty  and  decaying  hires.  "  Feed  me 
well,"  then,  is  a  fundamental  rule  in  keeping  bees.  Not  less  im- 
portant and  essential  to  success  is  the  other  half  of  the  rerse, 
"  Keep  me  clean."  How  to  feed  I  do  not  stop  now  to  show.  That 
will  come  presently,  as  also  how  to  keep  bees  clean.  I  will  only 
say  here  with  regard  to  the  latter,  that  the  intending  bee-keeper 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  attend  to  this  as  a  matter  of  quite 
equal  necessity.  Hundreds  of  hives  perish  erery  winter  for  want 
of  a  little  regard  to  their  healthy  preservation.  Damp,  mildew, 
imperfect  renlilation,  poisonous  exhalations  arising  from  external 
or  internal  decay  or  death,  are  fruitful  causes  of  instantaneous 
outbreaks  of  disease  Inside  a  multitude  of  stocks  every  winter. 
Accumulations  of  dead  bees  on  the  floor-boards,  and  entrances 
choked  up  by  these  or  other  things,  are  the  direct  causes  of  dysen- 
tery and  ruin,  and  most  likely  of  foul  brood,  within  a  hive.  There- 
fore, whoever  purposes  to  commence  or  recommence  bee-keeping 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  give  attention  to  these  things.  Let  a 
new  era  begin,  and  all  the  old  carelessness  be  for  ever  done  away. 
Then  there  is  some  hope  of  success,  and  a  golden  time  will  come 
to  the  cottager  as  well  as  to  the  wealthier  bee-keeper. 

These  two  points  on  which  I  lay  such  stress  at  the  very  outset 
of  my  papers  imply,  of  course,  that  the  cottage  bee-keeper  intends 
to  taice  as  much  care  of  his  bees  as  of  his  potatoes  or  of  his  cab- 
bages. Talk  of  potatoes  indeed  in  comparison  of  bee-keeping, 
which  in  these  days  has  on  the  whole  proved  the  most  profitable  ? 
Numbers  of  cottagers  this  year  have  taken  up  actually  a  less 
quantity  of  potatoes  than  they  put  into  the  ground  in  the  seed 
time.  Estimate  the  cost  of  labour,  and  the  rent  of  the  ground, 
and  the  original  value  of  the  seed  itself,  and  balance  this  with 
the  losses  of  any  bee-keeper  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  of 
the  two  has  reason  to  cry  most  over  his  disappointment  ?  I  will 
take  my  own  case.  I  have  eleven  hives  which  have  given  me 
no  honey  this  year.  They  have  cost  me  two  hundredweight  of 
sugar  valued  at  £2  10«.  The  eleven  stocks  I  consider  are  now 
worth  at  least  SOs.  a-piece,  taking  no  account  of  the  hives  them- 
selves. They  will  probably  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
spring.  This  time  last  year  they  were  worth  10».  a-piece  less.  So 
tnat  I  have  actually  gained  £3  on  the  value  of  tne  stock  after 
deducting  for  the  cost  of  food.  What  jwtato  grower  can  show 
a  proportionate  increase  in  the  profits  of  his  root  ventures  this 
year  ?  But  if  I  had  let  my  bees  die  out  for  want  of  that  £2  10s. 
worth  of  sugar  I  should  have  found  mySelf  £18  poorer  than  I 
am  now :  and  if  I  chose  to  carry  on  bee-keeping  on  the  same 
scale  I  snould.have  to  pay  as  much  again  for  them  next  year,  not 
to  speak  of  the  honey  profits  I  may  not  unreasonably  expect  to 
get  in  the  good  time  coming.  A  greater  goose  than  the  **  penny 
wise  "  starver  of  his  bees  could  hardly  be  found. 

When  will  our  cottagers  opt^n  their  eyes,  and  see  what  possi- 
bilities of  Improving  their  small  incomes  lie  at  hand  and  within 
their  grasp  ?  I  and  others  have  lectured,  and  written,  and  expe- 
rimented before  cottagere  in  various  parts  of  England,  but  I  can 
scarcely  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  where  a  permanent  success 
has  followed  the  lessons  given.  There  has  been  plenty  of  tem- 
porary interest  shown  in  the  subject,  and  not  a  few  have  been 
mduced  to  keep  bees  for  a  time,  but  v,ith  very  rare  exceptions 
failure  has  been  the  result,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  the  want 
of  continued  attention  and  sufficient  care  of  the  new  property 
they  have  acquired.  Not  in  any  case  that  I  can  recollect  has 
the  profit  been  anything  like  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  It 
has  now  come  to  this  point  with  myself,  that  I  have  ceased  to  go 
out  of  my  way  to  induce  any  of  my  poorer  neighbours  to  keep 
bees,  simply  because  I  am  afraid  they  will  only  lose  the  outlay 
which  is  necessary  for  them  to  make,  and  consider  me  as  the 
cause  of  their  disappointment  and  loss  of  money. 

For  all  that  cottagers  will  continue  here  and  there  to  keep  bees. 
In  some  parts  of  England  they  are  more  intelligent  than  in  others. 
It  is  for  such  I  write  these  remarks,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
make  a  note  of  them  and  begin  in  earnest  to  mend  their  ways. — 
B.4W. 


about  a  pound  into  each.  In  ten  minutes  or  more  It  may  be  lifted  oat  ad 
the  paper  taken  off.  The  cake  is  then  slipped  under  the  quilt  of  a  fnune 
hive,  or  laid  over  the  feed  hole  of  a  skep,  and  vrarmly  covered  ap.  Ur.  Baitt 
has  lately  discovered  that  the  bees  will  to  some  extent  store  the  flour  ba  ther 
do  pollen,  bat  generally  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  all  used  Mt  onoe  bj^ 
bees  for  their  own  nourishment  or  that  of  their  young.  Should  anyone  fcdl 
to  get  a  good  hard  cake  at  first,  it  can  be  re-melted  and  boiled  a  littte  longer. 
The  flour  now  In  it  will,  however,  cause  it  to  boil  over  very  readily. 

Queen  Expelled  prom  Hive  (Sussex). —Id  all  probability  your  stock 
lost  its  old  queen  late  in  the  autumn.  The  bees  ralaeJ  another  from  the 
brood,  but  all  the  drones  having  by  that  time  been  destroyed,  she  remained 
unfertilisod,  and  has  been  cast  out  by  her  subjects.  If  ttils  is  the  solution 
of  your  oaae»  the  bive  must  perish  before  next  spring. 

Moving  a  hive  (0.  ^.).— You  cannot  at  any  time  move  your  bees  a  dls- 
tAnoe  of  60  feet  at  onoe  without  subjecting  them  to  mncta  lo«  and  injurr. 
Wait  untU  the  spring,  when  the  bees  are  vigorously  on  the  wing,  and  thsn 
shift  the  hive  gradually  a  short  distance  at  a  time,  allowing  between  mch 
removal  a  clear  day  of  good  working  weather  to  elapse.  On  the  first  occaoon 
of  taking  the  hive  out  of  the  bee-house,  stand  it  exactly  in  front  of  Its  pre- 
vious  entrance,  so  that  the  bees  may  beoome  accastomed  to  its  appauanoe 
out  of  the  shed ;  after  which,  shift  to  the  right  or  left,  and  a  litUebackwaida 
or  forwards  as  the  case  may  roqnire.  By  these  precautions  you  will  lose 
few  if  any  bees,  but  by  attempting  to  move  the  entire  distance  at  onoe  the 
loss  of  bee-life  will  be  very  groat. 
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Srd.— Bitterly  cold,  but  very  fine  morning ;  overcoat  in  afternoon ;  clear  lin 
•     evening.    Lunar  halo  11.30  p.m.  till  midnight. 

4th.— Keen  frost,  bitterly  cold  N.E.  wind,  only  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  in 
forenoon. 

5th.— Light  snow  In  early  morning,  bright,  clear,  and  very  odd ;  mm 
showers  during  the  day ;  sligbUy  warm  in  evening. 

8th. — C!old,  bright,  and  fine  throoghout ;  sun  quite  warm  In  forenoon;  lat- 
terly cold  evening. 

7th.— Intensely  sharp  frost  early  with  ranch  rime ;  slight  fog  in  farenooD^ 
but  sun  shining  through  it ;  wanner  towards  evening. 

8th.— Slight  snow  in  early  morning,  fine  day,  partial  thaw ;  fine  sky  atsm- 
set;  cloudy  evening. 

9th.— Dark  cloudy  morning,  fine  day,  sunshine  at  intervals;  slight  foff 
4  P.M. ;  a  few  flakes  of  snow  about  9  p  Ji. 
Very  sharp  frost,  but  not  of  very  exceptional  severity,  the  ffiiafmnm  befn? 

1610  against 67^  in  1860 and  1867.-0.  J.  Symons. 


COVHNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— DECEMBER  10. 

Our  market  has  been  so  quiet  !n  conseqnenee  of  the  late  frost  that  tbae 
is  scarcely  anything  to  remark  upon,  the  principal  feature  being  the  alMnoe 
of  v^^tables  and  the  temporary  rise  in  their  value. 
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OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Candy  Cakes  for  Bees  (Sy/ranwi).— The  following  is  Mr.  Raitt's  recipe 
for  making  the  cates  you  require  :— Boil  in  a  common  pot  as  much  sugar  as 
may  be  required,  with  a<«  little  water  as  will  melt  it — say  half  a  teacupful  to 
each  pound  of  sugar.  Keep  stirring  briskly  for  ten  minutes  or  so ;  then  try 
p.  few  drops  on  a  opoon,  hol'iin»r  it  in  cold  water.  If  it  gets  stiff  enough  to 
draw  into  a  thread  take  the  pan  off  the  Arc.  The  mass  if  now  poured  out 
would  give  a  very  thick  syrup  or  clear  barleysugar ;  but  if  stirred  briskly  in 
the  pan  for  a  few  niinuie.^  before  pouring  out  it  will  begin  to  thicken  and 
granulate,  and  if  now  poured  out  and  cooled  will  furnish  a  hard  white  cake 
in  which  there  still  remains  so  much  water  thoroughly  incorporated  that, 
though  it  will  not  melt  an'i  run  down  as  barleysngar  does,  it  is  very  ea'^ilv 
dissolved  by  the  bees.  The  flour— common  wheat  flour— is  stirred  in  just 
before  pouring  out,  a  handful  to  each  pound  of  sugar.  The  best  form  of 
cake  is  had  by  spreading  a  sheet  of  thin  paper  over  a  soup  plAte  and  pouring 


TB6BTABLB8. 


Artichokes dozen 

Asparagus bundle 

lieans,  K  Idney  . .  F  100 

Beet,  Red dozen 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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From  obserrationff  taken  near  London  during   forty-three  years,  the   average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  44.B" ; 

and   its 

night 

temperature  32.7<^. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

HAT  the  Chrysanthemum  is  a  favourite  flower 
at  this  season  is  admitted  by  all — indeed  it 
may  safely  be  described  as  the  queen  of  au- 
tumn flowers.  My  acquaintance  with  Chrye- 
anthemuins  is  of  long  standing,  and  I  well 
remember  having  had  the  part  care  of  a 
lady's  garden  many  years  ago  in  which  they 
were  grown  largely  in  the  open  border  fully 
exposed  and  without  any  protection  whatever  ; 
there  they  bloomed  profusely,  and  the  borders  were 
gay  with  them,  but  the  climate  was  more  genial  than 
this.  It  was  at  Teignmouth  in  sunny  Devon,  where 
the  warm  sea  tempered  the  cold  winds,  and  where  the 
doil  on  the  red  sandstone  clifEs  is  warm  and  rich,  there 
almost  without  any  special  treatment  they  grew  in  huge 
brilliant  clumps.  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  been  an 
admirer  and  cultivator  of  Chrysanthemums  ;  and  I  have 
always  endeavoured  to  grow  them  well,  for  when  imperfectly 
grown  they  are  very  disappointing. 

The  culture  of  Chrj^santhemums  is  simple,  and  success 
greatly  depends  on  attention  to  the  plants  during  the  growing 
season,  and  maturation  of  the  wood  previous  to  the  period  of 
flowering.  Our  friends  in  South  Devon,  I  am  told,  can  still 
grow  and  flower  them  under  the  protection  of  a  warm  wall, 
but  to  obtain  Chrysanthemums  m  their  fullest  beauty  we 
have  to  grow  them  in  pots  and  flower  them  under  glass.  If, 
however,  we  can  command  sufiBcient  artificial  heat  to  ex- 
clude frost  we  are  repaid  by  a  supply  of  gay  flowers  from 
the  end  of  October  until  the  middle  of  December,  and  a  few 
Japanese  flowers  may  even  be  had  later  than  this.  The 
popularity  which  this  flower  has  attained  within  the  last 
few  years  is  surprising  ;  this  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  rapid 
increase  of  exhibitions  all  over  England  during  November. 
Cuttings  are  taken  o£E  as  early  as  possible  ;  but  though  I 
prefer  the  earliest,  say  about  the  present  time,  I  do  not 
object  to  cuttings  taken  during  January  and  February. 
These  are  inserted  in  small  pots,  generally  three  or  four 
cuttings  in  a  60-size  pot.  The  soil  employed  is  light,  and  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  silver  sand.  The  pots  are  then 
placed  in  a  cold  trame,  protection  from  frost  being  afforded. 
If  cuttings  are  taken  late  moderate  heat  will  help  to  forward 
them,  but  cuttings  struck  in  a  cold  frame  are  sturdier  and 
hardier  than  those  that  have  been  nourished  in  warmth.  As 
soon  as  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted,  which  if  inserted  early 
will  be  about  the  end  of  February,  they  are  potted  singly 
and  returned  to  the  cold  frame.  The  frame  is  ventilated 
on  all  favourable  occasions  ;  in  fact,  on  mild  days  the  lights 
are  drawn  entirely  off.  About  April  the  plants  will  be 
benefited  by  a  second  shift,  this  time  into  32-size  pots, 
using  a  compost  with  more  loam  than  at  the  first  potting, 
and  a  small  stick  is  placed  to  each  plant,  which  assists  the 
stem  to  grow  straight  and  erect.  Return  them  to  a  cold 
frame  until  all  fear  of  frost  is  past,  when  they  may  be 
placed  out  on  any  open  space.  Opinions  differ  slightly  as 
to  the  exact  time  for  their  final  potting.  About  the  last 
week  in  June  is  as  near  a  fixed  period  as  I  can  name, 
for  very  often  a  gardener  has  to  be  guided  by  circum^ 
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stances,  and  frequently  about  this  time  there  is  much  other 
work  requiring  to  be  done.  For  this  shift  employ  a  com- 
post of  two  parts  of  good  yellow  loam,  one  part  of  well- 
decomposed  manure,  and  sufiicient  sharp  sand  to  make  the 
whole  porous.  The  pots  should  be  efficiently  drained,  placing 
a  layer  of  the  roughest  portion  of  the  compost  over  the 
crocks  before  fiUing-in  the  soil.  Pot  firmly.  My  collection  this- 
year  was  not  finally  potted  until  the  12th  of  July,  which  I 
consider  fully  a  fortnight  too  late,  and  I  well  remember  a 
friend  on  passing  by  them  as  they  stood  in  their  small  pots 
pleasantly  remarking,  "  There  is  no  prize  cup  to  be  obtained 
by  those  plants  this  year,  Moorman  \"  Within  two  days  the 
whole  collection  was  potted,  and  produced  plants  and  flowers 
which  exceeded  my  expectations  as  well  as  those  of  my 
friend,  whose  kind  rebuff  at  the  potting  time  I  have  so 
often  thought  of.  At  the  time  the  plants  received  their 
final  potting  they  were  placed  along  the  side  of  a  garden 
path  open  to  the  full  midday  sun,  in  which  position  they 
the  more  readily  matured  their  growths.  It  is  better,  especi- 
ally for  some  time  after  potting,  to  err  on  the  side  of  not 
giving  sufficient  water  than  to  saturate  the  soil,  especially 
if  it  is  slightly  tenacious. 

For  untrained  plants  which  are  grown  to  supply  flowers 
for  cutting  and  exhibition,  8  or  D-inch  pots  are  large 
enough.  Careful  watering  and  placing  strong  tall  supports 
to  the  plants  are  all  they  require  until  about  the  2l8t  of 
August,  when  daily  attention  is  requisite,  for  good  flowers 
cannot  be  obtained  without  disbudding.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  not  wise  to  take  the  first  bud  that  appears 
prior  to  this  date,  especially  in  strong  plants.  A  second 
growth  is  made,  and  this  should  supply  the  flowers  unless 
in  very  weak  plants  and  some  varieties.  Until  the  middle 
of  August  the  plants  when  grown  in  a  natural  manner 
without  stopping  have  only  one  long  straight  shoot.  At  the 
extreme  point  of  this  growth  a  flower  bud  will  appear.  It 
is  not  this  bud  that  it  is  advisable  to  retain,  but  the  flower- 
buds  which  will  be  found  at  the  points  of  the  three  or  four 
breaks  that  are  soon  made  if  the  plants  are  in  a  good 
healthy  condition.  There  are  a  few  varieties  which  will 
throw  fine  flowers  from  the  first  buds,  but  in  most  cases 
they  come  coarse  and  rough.  If  the  plants  are  allowed  to 
break  into  growth  a  second  time  every  shoot  multiplies 
into  three  or  four  more  shoots,  and  the  flowers  are  generally 
small  and  worthless,  so  it  is  necessary  to  disbud  freely  from 
the  three  shoots  made  about  the  20th  of  August,  reserving 
the  central  bud  which  generally  i)roduces  the  largest  and 
best-formed  flower.  By  this  time  the  pots  will  have  become 
full  of  healthy  roots,  and  the  plants  will  bo  benefited  by  the 
application  of  stimulants.  But  what  to  give  them  becomes- 
the  question.  Amies',  Clay's,  and  Standen's  patent  manures, 
guano,  s'jlphate  of  ammonia,  &c.,  are  all  good,  but  they 
must  be  given  cautiously.  I  find  no  better  liquid  manure 
for  Chrysanthemums  than  the  diluted  drainingsof  thefarm- 
vard  and  soot  water,  supplying  it  frequently  and  weak,  and 
if  at  any  time  the  surface  of  tlie  soil  appears  coated  over 
stir  it  with  a  stick.  This  will  allow  both  water  and  air  to 
penetrate  it  freely.  About  the  first  week  in  October  the 
plants  .should  be  placed  in  a  light  airy  glass  structure  ;  there 
they  will  advance  rapidly  into  bloom,   and   will  require 
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copious  sapplies  of  water.  I  continue  supplying  weak  liquid 
manure  all  through  this  period.  Many  of  the  yaiieties  with 
long  petals,  or  more  correctly  florets,  such  as  the  Empress  of 
India  and  ^e  Queen,  fill-up  better  in  the  centre  by  being  tied 
face  downwards. 

The  difference  between  some  large  flowers  when  seen  growing 
on  the  plants  and  when  arranged  on  an  exhibition  table  is  Tery 
remarkable.  In  the  hands  of  a  good  "  dresser  "  a  flower  which 
is  large  but  coarse  while  growing  is  so  manipulated  that  when 
set  up  on  an  exhibition  lK)ard  it  appears  neat,  full,  and  solid. 
I  will  not  now  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong  to  alter  the  appearance  of  these  flowers  by  "  dressing  ;"  it 
is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  state  that  unless  coarse 
flowers  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  manipulation  it  is  useless 
to  enter  them  in  competition  against  "  dressed  "  flowers  of  an 
almost  equal  size.  Why  Chrysanthemum  flowers  are  not  ex- 
hibited with  foliage  as  grown,  in  the  same  way  as  we  exhibit 
Roses,  I  do  not  know,  except  that  we  in  a  measure  bow  to 
the  dictate  of  fashion,  which  is  to  set  them  up  pinioned  in 
wooden  cups,  on  painted  boards,  all  neat  and  trim.  Nearly 
aU  societies  allow  flowers  to  be  "  dressed."  This  "  dressing  " 
is  simply  drawing  out  all  short,  curled,  and  irregular  florets 
from  tne  centre  of  the  flower,  which  in  most  flowers  are  shorter 
than  the  outside  florets ;  the  remaining  florets  are  regulated 
and  the  blooms  placed  in  hollow  cups,  which  draw  the  outer 
or  long  florets  oyer  the  hollow  centre.  A  neat  flower  is  then 
produced.  Many  flowers,  Auch  as  those  of  the  Mrs.  G.  Rundle 
type,  cannot  be  improved  by  dressing ;  these  and  a  few  others 
come  by  high  cultiyation  so  near  perfection  that  the  gardener's 
art  cannot  assist  them  further.  These  remarks  apply  prin- 
cipally to  the  large  incurved  varieties. 

Japanese. — The  rising  popularity  of  this  section  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  evinced  by  the  numbers  now  in  cultivation 
and  the  interest  with  which  the  general  public  linger  around 
the  collections  staged  at  the  various  exhibitions.  For  years  they 
have  been  looked  upon  by  growers  and  florists  as  curiosities, 
but  they  are  now  becoming  appreciated  for  their  decorative 
value.  They  were  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune  from  Japan 
in  1860.  1  have  grown  almost  every  procurable  variety,  and 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  had  the  late  Mr.  John  Salter 
lived  to  experiment  on  this  section  a  few  years  longer  we 
should  have  witnessed  some  grand  results.  We  seldom  see  fine 
specimen  plants  of  this  section  ;  the  best  yet  produced  were 
some  excellent  standi ards  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brett  at  the  West- 
minster Aquarium  this  antunm,  which  were  very  striking. 

With  respect  to  raising  new  varieties  the  credit  is  due  to  our 
continental  friends,  especially  to  M.  Lemoine,  for  varieties  sup- 
plied to  nurserymen  that  have  proved  such  acquisitions  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years.  Some  of  the  oldest  varieties  are  still 
not  surpassed  in  size  and  colour  ;  there  are  others  that  are  much 
too  small  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  are  only  worth  growing 
to  form  a  complete  collection.  For  the  future  it  will  be  a 
complete  fallacy  to  say  that  they  are  so  much  later  in  coming 
into  bloom  than  the  other  sections,  for  James  Salter,  Bouquet 
Fait,  Elaine,  La  Frisure,  Madame  Lemoine,  and  Gloire  de 
Toulouse  are  amongst  the  first  to  expand  of  all  the  sections. 
These  are  quickly  followed  by  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Fulgore, 
Red  Dragon,  Flcur  Parfait,  Cry  Kang,  Hiver  Fleur,  M.  Ardene. 
Nuit  d'Hiver,  J.  Delaux,  Bronze  Dragon,  Peter  the  Greatj 
leaving  Bismarck,  Criterion,  Plantagenet,  Yellow  Dragon,  Ma- 
dame Bertie  Rendatler,  Fulton,  Mdlle.  Moulise,  The  Mikado, 
Meg  Merrilees,  and  Grandiflora,  &c.,  to  bring  up  the  rear. 
This  list  by  no  means  exhausts  the  good  varieties  worth  grow- 
ing, but  every  variety  named  I  can  highly  recommend  for  size, 
quality,  and  distinctness,  as  well  as  being  all  free  and  good 
growers,  with  the  exception  of  The  Mikado,  which  is  a  late- 
blooming  variety.  To  those  who  are  about  forming  a  collection 
of  fifty  varieties  the  following  may  be  added  in  addition  to 
those  already  named,  very  many  of  them  being  of  equal  merit 
to  those  above  mentioned — viz.,  Arlequin  (Lemoine),  Garnet, 
Abd-el-Kadir,  Saroia,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Mad.  Godillot, 
Baronne  de  Prailly,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Apollo,  Ethel,  Jane  Salter, 
La  Nymphe,  Tendresse,  Erecta  Superba,  Magnum  Bonum,  The 
Cossack,  Dr.  Masters,  M.  Crousse,  Leopard,  Red  Indian,  The 
Daimio,  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  Tokio. 

Many  other  varieties  I  could  name,  but  the  above  are  all 
tried  and  well  known,  and  without  an  exception  can  be  grown 
to  a  size  suitable  for  exhibition.  In  order  to  cut  twenty-four 
distinct  bluoms  on  a  given  day  it  is  requisite  that  many  more 
varieties  be  grown  than  the  number  required,  for  it  is  impos- 
Fible  to  cut  twenty-four  blooms  distinct  from  only  that  number 
of  varieties :  some  will  have  passed  their  best,  while  others 


may  not  be  sufficiently  expanded.  The  diversity  of  fonng  in 
these  Japanese  flowers  baffles  the  dresser's  skill,  except  it  be 
Elaine,  which  can  be  scarcely  termed  a  real  Japanese  flover. 
Its  size  and  chaste  purity  place  it  as  one  of  the  finest  of 
flowers,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  displaced  from  this 
section  ;  likewise  Peter  the  Great,  a  very  pleasing  yellow,  hot 
almost  bearing  the  characteristic  of  a  badly  incurved  flower. 
Many  other  varieties  have  departed  from  the  original  gio- 
tesqueness  so  peculiar  to  the  older  varieties,  and  appear  to 
display  markings  of  a  mixture  of  Chinese  blood.  But  con- 
sidering how  closely  placed  the  two  countries  are,  and  the 
sportive  character  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  is  it  not  probable 
that  seedlings  raised  may  vary  in  type  without  any  particuUr 
attention  being  paid  to  hybridising  ?  One  very  old  and  tried 
favourite  of  mine,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  has  been  for  some  jean 
admitted  in  the  same  exhibitions  as  a  Japanese  and  as  a  le. 
flexed  flower.  I  suggested  to  the  Committee  of  the  Kingston 
Chrysanthemum  Society  that  it  should  be  admitted  amongst 
the  Japanese  and  not  amongst  the  reflexed,  in  which  views  the 
Committee  concurred.  This  fact  has  given  rise  to  some  discus- 
sion on  the  classification  of  several  varieties.  It  is  a  very  good 
variety  and  does  not  disgrace  a  Japanese  collection,  while 
many  newer  varieties  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  ihs  old 
Triomphe  du  Nord. 

For  a  list  of  the  best  incurved  varieties  see  page  31  of  the 
Journal  of  Horticultttre  of  January  9th  of  the  present  year, 
and  refer  also  to  the  reports  of  exhibitions.  Other  sections  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  varieties  suitable  for  decorative  purposes 
will  be  referred  to  on  a  future  occasion.— J.  W.  Moobhas. 


AGAINST  HARD  PRUNING.— No.  3. 

Vert  elaborate  directions  are  given  in  the  standard  worb 
on  gardening  for  training  Peach  trees  in  the  fan  shape,  and 
beautiful  pictures  are  presented  to  us  showing  how  they  ought 
to  be  done.    First,  beginning  with  a  maiden  plant,  it  has  to  be 
cut  down  and  so  manipulated  that  it  w  ill  produce  two  shoots 
of  equal  strength,  which  are  to  be  em  ploy  3d  as  a  basis  for 
forming  the  two  wings  necessary  to  this  mode  of  training. 
The  second  year  these  two  shoots  have  to  be  cut  back  and  Im 
succeeded  by  four  shoots — i^„,  two  on  each  side.    The  third 
year  brings  us  to  another  decapitation  ;  and  then  after  the  sub- 
sequent growth  is  made,  when  the  fourth  year  will  be  dawning 
upon  us,  we  shall  be  supposed  to  have  six  or  eight  regulariy 
disposed  equal  shoots,  and  we  shall  call  it  a  dwarf-train^  tree. 
Such  a  one  we  can  procure  from  a  nursery  for  6*.  or  7*.  6rf, 
and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  envy  the  nurseryman  either  the  trouble 
of  or  the  reward  for  producing  such  a  tree.    It  is  true  there 
is  not  much  to  see  for  our  money,  but  if  any  one  ofyonr 
readers  has  an  idea  that  the  charge  is  excessive  let  bim  try  his 
'prentice  hand  at  the  art,  and  starting  by  working  a  dozen 
stocks  next  year,  if  he  succeeds  at  the  end  of  1884  in  produciog 
three  well-ripened  evenly  balanced  trees  he  will  be  tolerably 
successful.    It  is  true  the  nurseryman  sometimes  gains  a  year 
by  inserting  twin  buds  or  even  two  buds  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  stock,  and  sometimes  by  encouraging  three  shoots  on  each 
side  of  a  two-year-old  cut-back.    But  I  suspect  all  the  gains 
in  this  direction  will  not  compensate  for  the  various  losses  ; 
and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  value  of  his 
land,  his  enormous  taxation,  the  handsome  salary  of  really 
skilful  and  trusty  propagators  and  managers,  with  the  many 
bad  seasons,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  his  productions  are 
a  marvel  of  cheapness. 

We  will  suppose  that  few  will  care  to  wait  four  years  before 
they  possess  the  framework  of  their  future  tree,  but  knowing 
the  object  of  their  desire  is  already  in  existence  and  can  be 
had  for  a  reasonable  sum,  will  prefer  to  dip  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  and  start  at  a  point  which,  although  requiring  con- 
siderable skill,  is  not  so  difficult  as  the  work  already  accom- 
plished.    Starting,  then,  with  a  dwarf-trained  tree,  it  i«  gene- 
rally recommended  to  cut  it  back  hard  for  a  year  or  two  m 
order  to  enlarge  the  framework  to  get  it  into  form  for  filling 
from  15  to  20  lineal  feet  of  wall.    Now,  supposing  we  always 
had  good  seasons  and  the  trees  met  with  no  accident  we  might 
in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  years  have  one  or  two  trees  o^^ 
of  a  score  which  would  fill  their  allotted  space  and  approach 
pretty  nearly  the  symmetrical  picture  in  our  instruction  books. 
Indeed,  with  all  the  drawbacks  of  our  climate  I  bare  seen  one 
or  two  beautiful  trees  in  my  time,  but  what  about  their  com- 
panion trees  ?    I  expect  most  of  your  readers  know  too  well. 
Even  those  trees  which  did  approach  to  sometb ing  iJke  the 
ideal  picture  did  not  long  retain  their  symmetry,  and  all  who 
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baTe  studied  the  sabject  even  saperficially  most  have  come  to 
the_  oonclosion  that  we  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  results 
which  when  attained  are  fax  from  satisfactory. 

Well,  then,  as  perfect  fan-shaped  trees  are  almost  ont  of  the 
ruige  of  possibility  why  aU  this  catting  and  waiting  7    If  yon 
will  boy  £ui-trained  trees  do  not  cat  them  a  bit  more  than  is 
necessary  for  balancing  them  and  removing  anripe  wood. 
The  sooner  they  cover  your  wall  with  good  moderate-sized 
growth  the  more  fruit  you  will  obtain ;  while  the  more  you 
apply  the  knife  the  sooner  will  that  decay  commence  which 
no  amount  of  skill  at  present  has  been  able  altogether  to  pre- 
Tent    But  I  do  not  consider  either  the  Peach  or  the  Apricot 
suitable  for  fan-training  at  aU.    They  both  abhor  the  knife  ; 
and  if  a  tree  when  brought  from  the  skilful  treatment  it  re- 
ceives in  a  nursery  is  ever  so  well  balanced  the  knife  has 
already  done  its  work  ;  and  I  very  much  question  that  if  all 
the  fan- trained  young  Peaches  and  Apricots  in  the  kingdom 
were  dissected  and  cut  into  pieces  an  inch  long,  there  would 
be  found  one  which  had  not  a  portion,  however  small,  of  its 
framework  so  much  Injured  that  it  had  commenced  to  decay. 
We  know  that  the  bark  will  grow  over  small  portions  of  dead 
wood,  and  branches  which  contain  such  will  even  bear  fruit  for 
^ears  if  no  severe  check  comes  upon  them  ;  but  under  adverse 
influences  they  will  succumb,  and  in  pruning  we  often  find 
traces  of  dead  wood  where  it  was  not  suspected. 

Whether  for  indoors  or  out  I  prefer  commencing  with  selected 
maiden  trees,  not  overstrong,  but  well  ripened,  and  which 
have  never  had  a  knife  appll^  to  them.  The  maiden  stem  is 
retained  its  full  length,  and  as  many  of  its  laterals  are  laid  in 
on  both  sides  as  there  is  room  for  without  crowding.  The 
trees  are  placed  about  5  feet  apart  and  upright.  The  laterals, 
which  are  to  form  the  future  main  branches,  are  trained  with 
their  points  a  little  the  highest,  and  the  usual  disbudding  and 
stopping  is  strictly  attended  to.  There  will  be  some  blanks 
among  the  branches  at  the  first  training,  but  they  will  gene- 
rally be  sufficiently  filled  up  by  midsummer  from  a  selection 
of  the  wood  buds  which  start  in  great  cumbers  from  the  main 
stem.  The  rest  of  the  training  will,  I  think,  suggest  itself  to 
those  who  understand  the  mode  of  bearing  of  &e  Peach  or 
Apricot.  The  stem  and  starting  point  of  the  main  branches 
are  similar  to  those  of  a  horizontally  trained  Pear,  but  instead 
of  being  horizontal  we  aim  to  give  the  branches  an  angle  of 
about  35°.  Many  trees  so  treated  will  bear  a  few  fruits  the 
second  season  after  planting,  and  the  third  season  they  will 
cover  a  moderately  high  waJl.  This  mode  of  training  is  the 
simplest  I  know  of.  It  fills  a  wall  very  quickly,  and  the  plants 
will  be  likely  to  last  longer  than  cordons  ;  for  if  we  have  a 
succession  of  fin^aeasons  in  store  for  us  every  other  tree  can 
be  removed,  and  those  remaining  will  extend  without  changing 
our  mode  of  training.  Fan-training  can  only  be  learned  by 
actual  experience.  Most  labourers  and  boys  are  very  slow  to 
understand  it.  It  requires  ten  or  twelve  years  to  fill  a  wall, 
and  that,  I  believe,  is  more  than  the  average  life  of  a  Peach 
tree  in  our  climate. 

The  three  best  successional  Peaches  are  Hales*  Early,  Belle - 
garde,  and  Barrington.  Among  Nectarines  the  place  of  honour 
must,  I  suppose,  be  given  to  Lord  Napier ;  out  Pitmaston 
Orange  is  difficult  to  surpass  for  outdoor  culture,  and  in  dull 
seasons  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  yellow-fleshed  varieties  retain 
their  flavour  better  than  the  others.  Yiolette  H4tive  is  one  of 
the  best  for  forcing. — Wm.  Taylor. 


THE   CULTIVATION  OF  THE  AURICULA.— No.  1. 

At  page  442  *'D.,  Deal^'^  mentions  that  Mr.  Woodhead 
grows  his  Auriculas  in  glazed  pots.  He  does  not,  however,  state 
their  size.  For  the  information  of  those  desirous  of  trying 
them,  I  may  state  that  the  pots  he  uses  in  no  case  exceed 
5  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  by  about  the  same  in  depth.  A 
.  large  proportion  of  this  space  is  occupied  with  crocks  with 
fibre  on  the  top,  so  that  the  amount  of  compost  in  which  the 
plants  are  grown  does  not  exceed  2  inches  in  thickness,  and 
frequently  not  more  than  1^  inch.  In  my  experience  of  the 
Auricula,  which  extends  over  some  thirty  years,  I  have  never 
seen  plante  do  better  than  when  grown  in  this  manner.  In  no 
case  do  the  plants  appear  to  suffer  from  having  so  small  an 
amount  of  compost  to  grow  in,  as  after  they  have  made  their 
spring  growth  the  plants  are  simply  immense,  more  like  Cab- 
bages than  Auriculas.  These  notes  are  not  made  from  one 
year's  observation  but  from  a  number,  so  that  it  is  no  new 
fact.  The  pote  Mr.  Woodhead  uses  are  made  at  a  pottery 
near  his  place ;  they  are  glazed  on  the  outside,  and  to  a  depth 


of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  rim  of  the  pot  Inside. 
This  answers  two  purposes  :  the  first  is,  the  plants  do  not 
require  watering  so  frequently  as  when  grown  in  the  common 
pots ;  the  result  is  that  the  manurial  salts  are  not  so  soon  washed 
away  by  the  surplus  water.  I  believe  it  would  be  simply  im- 
possible to  grow  some  varieties  in  common  pots  of  the  same 
size,  as  they  would  be  continually  suffering  from  want  of  water 
in  hot  dry  weather.  The  only  fault  I  can  see  in  the  pots  is  the 
glaze  itself  (the  common  brownware  glaze),  which  in  my 
opinion  is  too  dark,  and  will  be  liable  to  ^>sorb  a  great  amount 
of  heat  if  the  sun  happens  to  shine  on  the  poto,  more  parti- 
cularly the  front  row  if  the  plants  occupy  a  southern  aspect. 
This,  however,  can  be  easily  remedied  by  having  a  paler  glaze, 
say  a  drab  or  buff,  which  can  be  obtained  without  increasing 
the  cost. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Llewelyn's  plan  with  offsets  and  seed- 
lings, it  is  not  new  to  me,  as  I  used  to  plant  all  my  offsets  in 
beds  the  first  year.  It  has,  however,  one  great  objection,  and 
that  is  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  clean  the  plants  from  aphides, 
as  ih&  leaves  lie  so  close  to  the  top  of  the  soil ;  it  is  only  by 
hand-picking  that  the  plants  can  be  kept  clean.  Where  the 
collection  of  seedlings  and  offsets  consists  of  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand plants,  as  wiU  be  the  case  with  Mr.  Woodhead  in  the  coming 
season,  this  would  be  simply  impossible.  The  plan  he  adopt^ 
and  in  my  opinion  it  is  far  the  best,  is  to  grow  his  plants  in 
shallow  boxes  24  inches  long  and  8  inches  wide  by  3  inches 
deep,  filling  the  boxes  half  full  of  crocks.  A  box  of  this  size 
holds  twenty-four  plants.  Boxes  of  this  size  are  easy  to  move 
about,  and  can  be  placed  anywhere  conveniently.  Mr.  Wood- 
head  has  both  frames  and  houses  built  to  accommodate  these 
boxes,  and  where  the  plan  is  uniform,  as  it  is  with  him,  it  is  an 
agreeable  sight. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  Shobden  Head  is  one  of  the 
latest  places  in  Yorkshire,  being  1000  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
the  highest  part  in  Yorkshire  where  florists'  flowers  are  grown, 
—Geo.  Rudd. 

PROTECTION  FOR  FRAMES  AND  PITS. 

DUBIXG  the  last  few  years  I  have  tried  various  protecting- 
materials  for  frames  or  pits,  and  observed  the  practice  of  others 
in  this  respect;  and  though  the  present  period  of  frost  has 
passed  away,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  winter  has  ended. 
It  thus  becomes  of  primary  importance  to  consider  the  best  and 
cheapest  protecting  material.  Mats  are  a  protection  against 
only  a  few  degrees  of  frost.  I  have  tried  ola  woollen  rugs,  and 
on  account  of  their  texture  and  non-conducting  properties  they 
are  much  better.  Snow  I  have  allowed  to  remain  on  the  frames 
containing  Pansies,  Auriculas,  Carnations,  Campanulas,  &c.. 
With  about  18  inches  of  Oak  leaves  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
frames  that  give  but  a  degree  or  two  of  extra  heat,  and  with 
dry  hay — as  fine  as  can  be  procured — placed  over  and  around 
pits  or  frames,  I  have  the  following  plants  in  good  health  at 
present,  though  my  thermometer  outside  registered  14°  of  frost 
on  two  mornings  during  the  past  fortnight.  Nothing  is  cleaner, 
more  easily  removed,  and  generally  within  the  reach  of  all 
than  hay.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  it  is  not  to  be 
removed  until  the  frost  goes.  Quite  uninjured  are  Cinerarias,. 
Primulas,  Calceolarias,  Petunias,  Heliotropes,  and  Cape  and 
other  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Myrtles,  Cytisuses,  Coronillas, 
Daphne,  Nerium  Oleander,  Passiflora  caerulea,  and  Hoteisr 
japonica.  Although  I  generally  find  Justicias  set  down  as 
stove  plants  they  are  among  the  healthiest-looking  of  those 
already  mentioned.  Acacias,  Epiphyllums,  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  Tuberous  Begonias  I  removed  to  warmer  quarters 
before  the  frost,  but  believe  they  would  have  been  equally 
secure.  In  such  pite  I  start  all  my  bulbs,  and  very  healthy 
and  forward  they  now  look.  Cyclamens  axe  now  fiowering 
freely. — ^W.  J.  M.,  Cionmel, 


The  Weather  in  South  WALE8.--During  the  last  ten 
days  the  weather  has  been  very  severe  for  this  part,  from  12** 
to  18°  of  frost  occurring  nightly.  The  greater  part  of  October 
and  most  of  November  were  characterised  by  finer  weather 
than  we  experienced  all  summer,  and  we  expected  one  of  the 
old  mild  winters,  but  at  present  there  is  every  indication  of 
the  weather  being  as  severe  as  last  eeason.  We  have  not  had 
any  snow,  but  white  frosts  and  cutting  east  winds  have  already 
done  much  injury  to  such  tender  vegetables  as  Cabbages, 
Broccoli,  Spinach,  ice,  which  are  about  half  the  size  they  were 
a  fortnight  ago.  All  the  fine  heads  of  the  Hydrangeas  have 
perished,  but  of  course  as  yet  nothing  can  be  said  as  to  what 
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damage  may  be  done  araoiijrbt  the  more  tender  shrubs,  only  I 
fear  they  are  not  in  such  gotxi  couditiou  for  withstanding  frost 
as  they  were  at  this  time  last  year. — J.  Ml'IB,  Margaia  Park. 


STORING    GLADIOLI   BULBS. 

In  answer  to  *•  Wyld  Savage"  at  paj^o  440  of  your  last 
issue  as  to  the  practice  of  lifting  the  Gladioli  in  autumn  I 
should  like  to  add  my  experience.  When  appointed  to  the 
management  of  these  gardens  my  prcdecesc>or,  a  thorough  prac- 
tical man,  left  the  bulbs  in  the  ground  with  a  covering  of 
ashes  over  each  cluster,  naturally  thinking  they  would  be  safe, 
but  when  the  borders  were  dug  over  scfucely  a  trace  of  the 
bulbs  was  to  be  seen  ;  they  had  all  decaj'ed  in  the  ground.  In 
consequence  I  had  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply,  which  were  bloom- 
ing profusely  till  the  iirst  sharp  frost  cut  them  off.  I  had 
them  lifted  and  laid  in  a  cool  house  in  leaf  mould,  and  have 
now  picked  them  over  and  stored  them  away  in  a  box  of  sand  till 
spring.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes  I  do  not  think  it  a  safe 
plan  to  leave  them  in  the  ground  during  winter,  and  shall 
never  adopt  it.  Ours  is  a  wet  stiff  soil,  about  18  inches  deep, 
on  a  bed  of  clay. — Thos.  Pitts,  Cu^tlecro/t,  \\  olnr/uimptan. 


THE  NATIONAL   ROSE   SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at 
the  Horticultural  Club,  Arundel  Street,  Stjaud,  on  Thursday, 
December  llth.  In  the  unavoidable  alDsencc  of  Dr.  Hogg  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Fuller  was  voted  to  the  chair.  Among.*;t  the  members 
present  we  noticed  Messrs.  H.  Appleby,  Dorking  ;  J.  Brown,  Man- 
chester ;  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester ;  Capt.  Christy,  Westerham ; 
J.  Cranston,  Hereford  ;  J.  Ontbnsh,  Highgate  ;  C.  Davis,  Ban- 
bury ;  Rev.  F.  H.  Gall,  Hitchin  ;  J.  Laing.  Forest  Hill ;  J.  Mayo, 
Oxford  ;  J.  W.  Moorman,  Kingston-on-Thames ;  G.  W.  Piper, 
Uckfield  ;  G.  Paul,  Cheshunt ;  G.  Prince,  Oxford  ;  W.  Rumsey  ; 
T.  F.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth ;  W.  G.  Sharpe,  Horsham  ;  J.  T. 
Strange,  Aldermaston  ;  and  the  two  Hon.  Secretaries,  Rev.  H.  H. 
D'Ombrain  and  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  A  letter  expressing  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  objects  of  the  Society  was  read  from  Mr.  James 
Mcintosh  of  Duneevan,  who  regretted  that  his  delicate  health 
prevented  him  attending  the  meeting.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
Committee  meeting  were  next  read,  which  related  the  fixtures  and 
places  nominated  for  holding  the  Society's  exhibitions  for  1880, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  meeting. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain  said,  with  respect  to  the  fixture  of 
July  3rd,  for  holding  their  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  he  had 
seen  the  Deputy  Manager,  and  made  aiTangements  so  that  the 
members  of  the  Rose  Society  should  be  admitted  to  a  private 
view  half  an  hour  before  the  general  public  were  admitted,  on 
condition  that  he  undertook  that  the  tickets  were  for  members 
only,  and  not  transferable. 

Several  members  asked  if  the  ladies  that  subscribed  would  be 
allowed  the  same  privilege.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  they 
Would,  and  thought  it  might  bo  an  inducement  for  many  more  to 
join  the  Society. 

Two  places  had  been  suggested  by  the  executive  for  holding 
the  provincial  exhibition  for  the  ensuing  year,  Liverpool  and 
Cheltenham  being  the  places  named.  Mr.  D'()n\brain  said  that  he 
had  put  himself  in  correspondence  with  the  above-named  places, 
and  that  Liverpool  had  replied  with  many  thii)iks,but  were  unable 
to  entertain  them.  He  believed  that  the  rules  of  the  Society  not 
sanctioning  two-day  Rose  exhibitions  proved  the  greatest  bar  to 
Liverpool  not  accepting  them.  From  Cheltenham  he  had  received 
a  point-blank  denial,  and  failing  both  of  these  places  he  wrote  to 
Manchester  on  the  same  terms  as  before,  and  mentioned  the  17th 
July  as  the  date  of  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  Findlay  accepted,  but 
thought  it  too  late,  and  named  the  10th. 

Mr.  CiiAJJSTON.— Then  am  I  to  understand  that  the  idea  of  a 
moveable  Society  is  abandoned  for  this  year  ? 

Th15  Secretary. — We  have  arranged  for  Manchester  subject  to 
your  approval.  The  feeling  of  the  last  meeting  was  that  it  should 
he  moved. 

Mr.  G.  Paul.— I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  desirable  to 
remove  it  to  some  other  place  if  possible.  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  a  year  in  advance  with  a  place,  and  ought  now  to  be  making 
suggestions  and  preparations  for  1881. 

l^e  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain  thought  that  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable if  the  members  would  use  their  influence  privately  in 
securing  a  suitable  place  for  another  year. 

The  question  of  Manchester  for  1880  was  then  put  to  the  meet- 
ing and  carried  unanimously.  A  discussion  next  arose  respecting 
the  date  for  holdmg  the  Exhibition  at  Manchester.  Mr.  Brown, 
speaking  as  a  Manchester  man,  said  that  the  IDth  df  July  this 
year  was  found  to  be  too  early  for  Roses  in  that  neighbourhood, 
he,  therefore  thought  that  the  lOih  of  July  would  be  too  soon 
in  ordinary  years,  he  would  have  much  pleasure  in  proposing 
the  17th.  Mr.  Paul  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
Bnan'inonslv. 


The  following  report  and  financial  statement  "w^as  read  lad 
adopted,  which  shows  a  balance  in  liand  of  £5(>   lOs.   Id.  z — 

The  soa<ion  of  1879  will  be  long  remembered  by  Roae-grower^,  &»  -»-1m^ 
all  interested  in  gardening:,  on  account  of  the  dLgappoLBtnieiiTA  ca&s9ii  &f  ^ 
abnormal  character ;  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  sati«fa<-tloa_to  ji 
Committee  that  they  are  nevertheless  enabled  to  congratalate  tLe 
on  the  proifpcrous  conclition  of  the  Society. 

Financial  statement.— In  the  last  Report  it  was  intizn&Sfcd  XtM, 
although  there  was  an  apparent  balance  in  Iiand  of  £25.  yet,  tSttl  aj  y> 
wanls  of  €60  continued  still  owing  to  five  nf  the  princijia]  exixi^stor*  dt  VS1, 
there  ronlly  existed  a  somewhat  large  detidt.  The  Coxmniciefc  %jat  vi^ 
however,  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  not  only  has  this  debt,  on  acoosst  il 
the  St.  James's  Hall  Exliibitiou,  been  entirely  cleared  off,  bat  that  st  tie 
present  time  there  remains  a  clear  balance  in  the  Treasnter's  haadi  m 
£96  lOi.  \d. 

PBIKE  Medals.— Our  prize  medals  have  been  mocb  apfneciated  ^  tki 
various  societies  whidi  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  «€  oMaais 
them.  A  liit  of  tliesc  Societies,  together  with  the  names  of  the  winnas  a 
the  National  Rose  Society's  medals,  will  be  foimd  appended  to  tb*  B<-pcrt. 

Special  Piukes.— An  anumal  nmnber  of  special  inizaa  has  tfaja; 
oflrere<l  for  competition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the    Cooaim 
especially  to  thank  those  Members  who  have  thus  shown  Masx 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

MEMUBR8'  Privileges.— By  the  arrangements  mnde  for  1W6 
sabecribing  £1  ^ill  be  entitled  to  one  Member's  ticket   (noi  ^ 

and  four  transferable  tickets ;  and  those  subscribing  lOtf.  to  oc«  Mes^bo^ 
ticket  (not  transferuble)  and  two  transferable  tickets.  All  tb?se  ticieU 
ore  available  for  either  of  the  Society's  Exhibitions  ;  bat  the  Membw^ 
which  is  a  new  fleatore,  oonfecs  the  special  pdvilege  of  «dnutt<nir  ^  * 
vate  view  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  half  an  hour  before  it  »< 
to  the  general  public.  Exhibitors  at  the  Cry.stal  Palace  will  each 
as  last  year,  a  non-transferable  pass,  enabling  them  to  Icnre  and  retsm  v 
the  Palace  during  the  day. 

More  gratifying  perhaps  than  even  its  financial  suooeas  aind  the  extcBtrf 
its  operations  has  been  the  recognition  of  the  Society  a»  the  authority  oa  si 
matters  connected  with  the  Rose,  its  culture  and  exhibition.  The  rn]e£  fer 
jndging  have  heen  largely  used,  while  the  concise  series  of  hint?  on  Bsm- 
growing  recently  issued  have  also  been  much  appreciated.  Seven!  B«se 
nurserymeu,  we  notice,  have  introduced  the  latter  into  their  catak^nes  fa 
the  pa>N?ut  year.  The  Committee  agiun  look  forward  hopefnlly,  fediag 
assured  that  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  queen  of  flowers  will  be  faesiti^ 
cncoiiraged  by  the  Members ;  and,  in  conclnsion,  desire  to  thank  the  YaaA 
SecrotorieA  for  the  able  and  zealous  assistance  they  have  girea  ia  waiJag 
the  Society  more  known  and  valued. 

balakoe  Sheet  for  the  Year  Endiko  Nov.  sotb,  ISTS. 

ReceipU.  £    s.    d. 

Balance  in  hand  and  at  Bankers,  30th  Nov.,  1878     t^\%  \% 

Subscriptions  received       SIC  14    i 

Donations— To  Society       .£600 

„  „  Medal  Fund     20    5    0 

»,  „  Special  Prixes 8    30 

34    8   « 

Affiliation  Fees  from  Local  Hose  Societies 8$d 

Kntzancc  Fees      •OO 

From  Crystal  Palace  Company       Ifl*    0   • 

From  Royal  Botanical  Society,  Manchester       100    0  § 

£49»    7    4 


Exjtruditure.  £    s.  4. 

Printing,  Stationery,  and  Advertising 3$    l« 

Posta^'c.  Telegrams,  Messeuj^ers,  and  Sundry  Expenses 17  IS  M 

Railway,  Hotel,  and  otlvcr  Expenses,  Crystal  Palace  ExhiMtSon  , .  7  13   I 

„           „                        M              Manchester  Exhibition        ..  •    •  • 

Medals  and  Die li  13  U 

Accountant  fur  Keeping  Books,  Preparing  Balance  Sheets,  and  )  gas 
other  Services  rendered  for  the  years  1878  and  1879. .      J 

Prizes— Crystal  Palace  Exhibition 1*1  11   0 

„       Manchester  Exhibition      US  U  9 

„       St.  James's  Hall  Exhibition,  1877  (arrears) K  Iti  0 

Balance  at  Bankers £89  18  10 

Cash  in  hand 17     0    3 


K  1>    I 

£A»    7    4 


Examined  and  found  correct. 


A.  0RRI6TY,  \  A«*fc,^ 

GEORGE  P.  HAWTRBY,  y  «^»«*^ 

WILLIAM  SCOTT.  Hon. 


George  Baker,  Esq.,  Reigate.  was  added  as  Vice-President, 
the  following  being  the  revised  list  of  officers  and  committee  for 
1880  : — President :  the  Rev.  Canon  Hole  ;  Vice-Presidents,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  James  Mclntoeh,  £m]..  Georce 
Baker,  Esq.  Committee :  H.  J.  Adams,  J.  Appleby,  J.  H.  Art 
wright,  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  H.  Bensted,  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron,  T.  F. 
Bumaby-Atkins,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  B.  R.  Cant,  R.  B.  (^ter, 
Rev.  A.  Cheales,  Capt.  Christy,  R.  Cordell,  J.  Cranston,  J.  L.  Curtis, 
H.  Curtis,  J.  Cutbush,  C.  Davies,  J.  W.  Finlinson,  J.  FoiETth, 
Rev.  J.  M.  Fuller,  Rev..  F.  H.  0*11,  T.  Graveley,  G.  P.  Hawtrer, 
Dr.  R.  Hogg,  J.  Hollingsworth,  T.  Jowitt,  L.  A.  Killick,  J.  P. 
Kitchen,  Rev.  H.  W.  Kynnersley,  J.  Laing,  J.  Lakin,  Dr.  K.  X. 
Masters,  J.  Mayo,  H.  K.  Mayor,  J.  Mitchell,  W.  Mount,  W.  Kevall, 
G.  Paul,  W.  Paul,  J.  D.  Pawle,  Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin,  G.  Rince, 
T.  F.  Rivers,  S.  M.  Robins,  W.  Robinson,  A.  G.  Soames.  J.  T. 
Stranpe,  J.  Tinsley,  C.  Turner.  H.  J.  Veitch.  Hon.  Becretaries: 
The  Ilev.  H.  Honywood  D'Ombrain  and  Edward  Mawley.  HoL 
Treasurer :  William  Scott. 
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Mr.  G.  Paul. — I  don't  know  whether  it  strikes  any  of  you  if  there 
is  anything  condacive  to  the  interest  of  this  Society  that  thi^ 
meeting  should  discuns  ? 

Ber.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain. — I  think  we  ought  to  point  ont  autho- 
ritatiTelv  whether  Hybrid  Tea9  ought  to  he  exhibited  among  the 
Teas  and  Noisettes.  ^  My  own  opinion  is  that  they  should  not. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  they  should  not  be 
admitted,  but  at  present  there  appear^  considerable  diffionity  in 
settling  the  matter,  so  the  subject  was  allowed  to  drop. 

Mr.  Cranston  said  that  the  best  judges  on  the  Rose  should  be 

delected  to  adjudicate  the  class  for  the  fifty-guinea  cup,  given 

hy  himself,  which  is  to  be  finally  won  this  next  year.    He  should 

like  if  possible  for  that  meeting  to  nominate  two  nurserymen 

BoBe>gTowez8  and  two  amatenis,  with  the  option  of  their  calling 

in  a  fifth  if  needed.    After  some  little  discussion  on  this  matter, 

.which  tl)e  meeting  felt  was  important,  it  was  ultimately  agreed 

that  the  number  of  judges  should  be  appointed,  and  as  soon  as 

they  had  awarded  the  cup  prizes  they  were  to  return  to  the  other 

classes  allotted  to  them. 

The  schedules  of  prizes  for  both  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the 
Boyal  Botanic,  Manchester,  were  revised.  *The  most  important 
alterations  were  that  in  class  1,  seventy-two,  distinct,  nurserymen. 

Mr.  John  Hollingworth  offered  a  ten-guinea  cup  ;  this  is  to  be 
npplemented  with  a  £6  prize  also.  Mr.  Thomas  Hollingworth 
omns  a  six-guinea  cup  which  we  underatood  was  to  be  given  for 
eighteen  Teas.  .  Mr.  E.  H,  G,  Baker  gives  a  ten^guinea  cup  to 
amateurs,  apd  Mr.  G.  Paul  a  cup  of  the  same  value  to  amateur 
growers  for  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties  of  Cheshunt-raised 
Bases.  The  "  Journal  des  Roses  "  offers  a  silver  gilt  medal,  which 
this  meeting  decided  should  be  awarded  for  twenty-four  flowers 
in  eight  trebles,  one  flower  of  each  to  be  in  its  f uU  beauty,  the 
other  as  an  opening  bud,  and  the  third  a  mere  bud. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  schedule  of  prizes  for  Mkn- 
Chester  was  the  making  of  an  extra  class  for  nurserymen  residing 
within  thirty  miles  of  Manchester,  which  is  inteniiLed  to  include 
Liverpool. 

Cordial  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  l^e  two  Secretaries, 
Rev.  H.  H  D'Ombrain  and  Edward  Mawley,  Esq.  ;  to  W.  Scott, 
Esq.,  the  Treasurec ;  to  Captain  Christy,  and&.  P.  Hawtrey,  Esqrs., 
who  had  acted  so  ably  as  Auditors  ;  and  finally  to  the  Chairman, 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Fuller,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  con- 
ducted the  business  of  the  evening. 

PEBSBNTATION  TO  24R.  D'OMBBAIX. 

The  Chairman  then  said,  as  there  were  some  then  present  who 
poesibly  wanted  to  leave  town,  he  had  very  greatpleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  their  Hon.  Secretary,  the  Rev.  H.  B^  D'Ombrain,  a 
testimonial  as  a  slight  recognition  of  the  services  Mr.  D'Ombrain 
had  rendered  to  that  Society  and  to  floriculture  in  general,  and 
hoped  that  he  might  be  spared  to  write  a  great  many  prize  lists 
yet.  The  testimbnial  consisted  of  a  most  Deautiful  and  chante 
silver  inkstand  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — "  Presented 
to  the  Rev.  H.  Honywood  B'Ombrain,  December  llth,  1879, 
with  the  affectionate  regard  of  many  friends,  and  in  grateful 
zecofCnition  of  the  aervioes  rendered  to  floriculture  by  his  writings 
«iMi  practical  support,  more  especially  to  the  Rose,  by  establishing 
the  iilatv>nal  Rose  Society."  There  were  two  silver  candlesticks 
to  match  and  a  pune  of  gold,  the  whole  placed  in  an  elaborate 
inlaid  case.  The  list  of  subscribers  to  the  testimonial  contained 
amongst  others  the  names  of  most  of  the,  leading  rosarians,  ama- 
teur andjprefessional,  in  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  lyOMBRAiN,  after  thanking  all  very  kindly,  said  if  there 
was  any  word  he  took  objection  to  it  was  the  word  "  establishing." 
He  suggested  the  Rose  Society,  but  did  not  establish  it.  The 
members  subsequently  dined  together,  and  a  most  harmonious 
evening  was  spent.  Captain  Christy  talcing  the  chair.  Notwith- 
atfuiding  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  the  distance  many  of  the 
miBmberS'  have  to  travel  the  meeting  was  well  attended,  as  many 
as  ten  different  counties  bein^  represented ;  this  speaks  well  of 
the  love  for  the  Rose,  even  in  the  midst  of  intense  frost  and 
snow. — M.  

SCHIZOSTYLIS  COCCIXEA. 

In  the  conservatories  at  Oakholme,  Sheffield,  there  is  now  a 
very  fine  display  of  this  valuable  winter-flowering  plant.  Mr. 
Hannah,  the  able  gardener,  has  for  a  number  of  years  past 
grown  this  plant  remarkably  well,  and  he  expresses  surprise 
that  it  is  not  more  generally  grown  and  appreciated  by  gar- 
deners for  the  embellishment  of  the  conservatory  in  November 
and  December. 

These  plants,  which  are  grown  in  10-inch  pots,  have  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  spikes  of  flowers,  thrown  well  up  above  a 
mass  of  bright  green  and  healthy  foliage,  and  much  resembling 
spikes  of  miniature  Gladioli.  Grouped  amongst  Chrysanthe- 
mtims  they  are  most  effective.  The  mode  of  culture  is  to  repot 
them  in  a  good  compost  soon  after  they  have  done  blooming, 
and  to  keep  them  in  the  pots  all  the  summer,  standing  them 
out  in  a  sunny  place,  and  supplying  them  liberally  with  liquid 


manure.  He  tried  planting  them  out  and  lifting  them  again 
in  the  autumn  a  few  years  since,  but  lonnd  that  plan  would 
not  answer  in  this,  northern  district;  he  obtained,  healthy 
growths  but  few  flowers. — ^W.  K.  W. 


GOSSIP  ABOUT  CALOCHORTI. 

Habdt  herhaceons  plants  are  at  the  present  time  very 
nnmerous,  and  when  we  hear  the  term  '*  herbaceons "  used 
we  are  reminded  at  once  of  its  great  elasticity.  It  includes 
weedy  as  well  as  good  and  showy  species  ;  and  when  you 
speak  to  some  horticulturists  about  such  plants  your  entiia- 
eiasm  often  receives  a  rebuff,  and  they  say  "  weeds,"  forget- 
ting most  likely  that  many  most  attractive  plants  are  in- 
cluded in  that  class.  Now,  we  do  not  advocate  the  general 
cultivation  of  all  known  hardy  plants,  but  if  a  care^l  and 
good  selection  is  made  we  arc  bound  to  say  that  they  will 
give  as  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  as  any  plants,  and 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  are  the  subjects  of  this  paper. 

In  the  Calochorti  we  include  the  species  of  the  genera  Calo- 
chortos  and  Cyclobothra,  regarding,  as  is  now  the  system, 
the  latter  as  at  the  most  only  a  sub-genus  of  the  former,  since 
the  structural  variation  is  so  limited  that  it  does  not  deserve 
generic  rank.  The  chief  differentiations  in  the  genus  Cyclo- 
bothra from  Calochortus  are  in  the  outer  or  sepaline  divisions 
•of  the  perianth  being  bearded,  by  all  the  perianth  divisions 
being  furnished  with  a  honey  pit  in  the  centre,  which  forms 
a  gibbosity  on  the  outside,  and  by  the  stems  producing  vivir 
parous  buds  in  the  leaf  axils.  All  the  known  species  are  found 
in  Mexico,  Calitornia,  and  parts  of  North- West  America,  grow- 
ing usually  in  very  arid  situations,  occurring  both  in  valleys 
and  on  the  sides  of  small  hills  and  mountains,  but  always  in 
dry  places  where  the  soil  is  exceedingly  light  and  sandy,  a  fact 
which  furnishes  the  cultivator  with  a  good  hint  as  to  the  best 
kind  of  soil  to  plant  or  gro^  them  in.  We  know  of  no  flowers 
more  exquisitcjy  and  peculiarly  coloured.  It  is  diflScult  in 
some  instances  to  describe  the  coloration  of  the  flower.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  lovely  C.  venustus.  They  expand  their  flowere 
from  May  to  September  if  a  good  selection  of  species  is  made. 
They  are  not  of  coarse  and  large  growth,  but  in  any  portion  of 
their  existence  above  the  ground  they  are  handsome.  Linnaeus 
considered  their  beauty  in  every  respect  when  he  designated 
them  by  the  name  of  Calochortiis,  which  means  "  Handsome 
Grass." 

As  to  their  cultivation  it  is  easily  described.  They  requiw 
such  treatment  as  most  bulbous  plants  require.  The  s3tl  which 
suits  them  best  is  an  equal  mixture  of  good  fibrous  loam,  peat, 
and  sharp  sand,  planting  them  about  4  or  6  inches  deep  in  a 
dry  sunny  position,  and  allow  them  to  remain  \vithout  being 
disturbed  every  season.  It  is  much  to  their  advantage  to  give 
them  a  good  depth  of  soil  with  a  perfect  drainage,  and  then 
you  may  safely  let  them  remain  year  after  year,  and  without 
any  protection  they  will  always  produce  good  flowers.  Below 
we  have  given  a  list  of  the  best  kinds  in  cultivation,  and  if 
they  are  secured,  and  the  bulbs  good,  the  result  will  be  satis* 
factory  to  the  cultivator. 

Calochortiui  albtof  (Cyclobothra  alba). — A  lovely  species, 
growing  about  1  foot  high,  with  copiously  branched  stems 
bearing  numerous  pure  white  finely  fimbriated  flowere,  which 
last  a  long  time  in  perfection. 

C.  oitrinus. — A  recently  introduced  and  grand  species,  taller 
than  the  last.  The  flowers  are  very  large.  The  one  we  refer 
to  measured  about  4  inches  across,  erect,  of  a  bright  golden 
yellow  ground  colour,  thickly  dotted  with  small  deep  crimson 
spots,  also  covered  with  golden  woolly  hairs,  and  the  edges  of 
the  perianth  divisions  beautifully  fringed.  This  is  truly  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  genus,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  large 
amount  of  variation,  some  of  the  flowers  being  margined  in 
varying  proportions  with  purple  and  crimson. 

O.  elegamt. — This  is  a  charming  little  species,  growing  from 
6  to  9  inches  high,  with  much-branched  stems  bearing  several 
flowers,  sometimes  as  many  as  eight  or  ten.  The  flowers  are 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  last,  of  a  bluish  purple  colour, 
deepening  towards  the  centre  into  a  deep  velvety  purple,  and 
the  whole  of  the  internal  surface  is  covered  in  hairs,  which- 
gives  it  a  peculiar  appearance.  This  species  sometimes  flowers 
as  early  as  May,  and  lasts  a  long  time  in  bloom. 

C.  lilaointts. — This  species  also  grows  about  6  inches  high, 
with  the  flowers  umbellately  arranged.  The  flowers  are  rather 
larger  than  the  last,  say  about  1  inch  across,  of  a  dullish  blue 
colour,  and  spwingly  bearded. 

C.  hiteus, — A  very  handsome  kind  of  stronger  and  taller 
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growth,  freely  producing  its  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  vary 
considerably ;  some  with  blotches  of  a  purple  colour,  others 
without,  while  some  arc  sparingly  hairy.  It  is  a  very  hardy 
and  beautiful  species. 

C,  pvlch/'Uus  (Cyclobothra  pulchella). — ^A  lovely  species, 
growing  about  1  foot  high,  with  copiously  branched  stems, 
liearing  several  pendulous  flowers  of  a  bright  golden  yellow 
colour,  freely  bearded.  This  is  one  of  the  most  floriferous  of 
the  set,  and  very  charming.  It  commences  to  flower  in  May, 
and  lasts  till  July  very  frequently.     Plant  it  freely. 

C,  macrocarjjus. — A  very  fine  ppecies,  but  as  yet  very  scarce. 
It  grows  sometimes  as  high  as  2  feet.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich 
rosy  purple  colour,  lighter  towards  the  base,  and  copiously 
bearded  with  yellow  hairs. 

C.  tplendc-ns. — This  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best.  It  grows  from  18  to 
24  inches  high,  bearing  several  flowers,  which  when  expanded 
are  quite  3  inches  across,  of  a  rich  rosy  purple  colour,  with 
crimson  blotches  at  the  base  of  each  perianth  division,  and 
slightly  hairy  above  the  blotches. 

C.  xenvstvs. — We  think  this  was  introduced  about  four  years 
after  the  last  (183C),  and  it  is  the  showiest  in  the  genus.  It 
grows  about  18  inches  high,  producing  several  flowers  (from 
six  to  ten),  which,  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  are  difficult 
to  describe  ;  they  are  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  petals  white,  yellowish  towards  the  base, 
terminated  with  a  wedge-shaped  heavy  crimson  blotch,  also 
thickly  dotted  with  crimton,  and  bearded ;  altogether  the 
flower  assumes  a  most  peculiar  and  handsome  appearance. 
There  are  several  other  species  and  varieties  known,  and  are 
culti?ated  in  limited  quantities,  such  as  Gunnisonii,  flava, 
flexuosus,  Leichtlini,  &c.,  but  thoee  above  described  are  the 
best— T. 

BOTHWELL  CASTLE. 

Sevebal  months  since  I  paid  an  agreeable  visit  to  this 

Elace,  which  is  situated  on  toe  north  banks  of  the  Clyde  in 
anarkf^hire,  about  eight  miles  from  Glasgow,  three  from 
Hamilton,  and  not  far  from  Bothwell  Bridge,  which  was  i3ie 
scene  of  an  engagement  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1679,  between 
the  Covenanters  and  the  King's  army,  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  assisted  by  Claverhouse  and  Dalzell. 
For  many  generations  the  place  has  belonged  to  the  Douglas 
family,  and  lately  has  by  legal  descent  and  heirship  come  into 
the  possession  of  Lord  Dunglass.  The  present  gardener,  Mr. 
Andrew  Turnbull,  has  been  head  gardener  here  for  fifty -one 
years,  and  during  this  long  term  of  service  Bothwell  Castle 
Gardens  have  borne  a  good  character,  amd  been  considered  one 
of  the  many  well-managed  places  in  Scotland.  The  character 
of  the  place  has  drawn  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  Mr. 
Turnbull  for  trained  men  to  manage  their  gardens,  and  many 
of  the  men  recommended  by  Mr.  TumbiUl  have  been  good 
servants  and  great  ornaments  to  their  occupation  or  profession. 
Both  the  Thomsons  (William  and  David)  were  "  slips  "  from 
Bothwell. 

The  old  Castle  of  Bothwell  is  a  very  ancient  and  striking 
structure,  probably  the  most  magnificent  pile  of  ruins  that  can 
be  found  or  seen  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time.  Some 
of  the  walls  are  15  feet  thick,  and  some  60  feet  high,  and  some 
are  well  mantled  with  Ivy,  Clematis,  Aristolochia,  and  wild 
plants  clambering  up  and  growing  out  of  the  walls.  This 
grand  old  pile  of  ruins  stands  high  and  on  a  charming  spot 
overlooking  the  Clyde,  which  runs  past  it  in  a  deep  valley  of 
great  beauty,  the  banks  of  which  are  finely  wooded.  Right 
opposite  the  old  castle,  on  the  Blantyre  side  of  the  river,  may 
be  seen  the  remains  of  an  old  priory  built  on  the  edge  of  a  per- 
pendicular rock,  natural  masonry  rising  right  out  of  the  river, 
and  more  than  half  hidden  by  the  foliage  and  branches  of  trees. 
This  old  castle,  giving  grace  to  everything  around  it,  looks  on 
a  scene  of  picturesque  beauty  and  grandeur.  What  is  worth 
mentioning  here  is  the  fact  that  Bothwell  gardens  and  grounds 
are  open  twice  a  week  (Tuesdays  and  Fridays)  to  the  public. 
Those  that  go  in  by  the  principal  entrance  have  to  write  their 
names  in  a  book,  and  this  is  all  that  is  required  for  admission. 
The  whole  place — including  farm,  gardens,  orchards,  pleasure 
grounds,  and  woods— contains  about  700  acres,  and  is  enclosed 
by  a  good  wall  about  8  or  9  feet  high,  save  on  the  south  side, 
which  is  bounded  and  well  protected  by  the  Clyde  river. 
Considering  that  the  gardens  at  Bothwell  are  extensive  and 
looked  on  as  "a  show  place,"  it  is  remarkable  that  in  them 
there  is  a  comparative  deficiency  of  glass  structures.    Both  the 


kitchen  and  flower  gardens  are  protected  by  walls  15  feet  high, 
and  the  walls  in  the  vegetable  department  are  covered  with 
fruit  trees  well  trained  and  nailed,  eveiy  branch,  from  its  base 
to  its  point,  running  out  about  as  straight  as  a  gun  barrel.  In 
the  kitchen  garden  there  are  two  Pine  houses  and  a  Peach 
house,  and  underneath  the  Peach  trees,  which  were  canying  a 
good  crop  of  fruit,  stood  a  fine  lot  of  well-grown  Azaleas. 
In  the  flower  garden  there  are  two  houses  well  filled  with 
Camellias.  This  flower  garden,  containing  probably  from 
H  to  2  acres  of  land,  is  edged  out  in  Box,  and  requires  manj 
plants  to  cover  the  large  borders  and  beds.  Dwarf  Dahlias 
were  largely  used  for  filling  the  centres  of  the  large  beds.  They 
were  planted  thickly,  more  than  one  hundred  in  the  centre  of 
a  bed,  with  ribbons  around  them  of  Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 
Perilla,  Feverfew,  Tropseolnms,  Lobelia,  and  Violas.  Gene- 
rally speaking  a  ribbon  of  two  or  three  colours  only  comes 
between  the  Dahlias  and  Box  edging.  The  broad  herder, 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  garden,  was  well  filled  with 
large  old  Geraniums  of  various  colours,  and  the  15  feet  wall 
behind  the  border  was  covered,  or  being  coTered,  with  climbing 
plants  to  the  top,  chiefly  with  strong-growing  scarlet  Tropso- 
tums.  In  this  way  Mr.  Turnbull  contrives  to  make  his  flower 
garden  in  its  season  an  unbroken  mass  of  dazzling  flowers. 
Being  without  much  glass  he  has  to  resort  to  shifts  of  various 
kinds  to  get  plants  enough  to  cover  the  ground.  Dahlias, 
which  are  largely  used,  can  be  wintered,  like  Potatoes,  m  sheds 
and  cellars.  His  yellow  Calceolarias  are  raised  annually  from 
seed,  and  thus  from  a  pan  or  two  of  seed  he  can  and  does  raise 
thousands  of  plants. 

Outside  and  behind  the  walled  gardens  I  saw  two  homes 
filled  with  Zonal  Geraniums,  but  I  did  not  go  into  them.  I 
was  more  anxious  to  see  the  Heath  house  at  Bothwell,  which 
stands  alone  about  half  a  mile  from  the  gardens.  For  more 
than  forty  yean  the  Heaths  of  Bothwell  gardens  have  been 
objects  of  interest  and  admiration  to  gardeners  and  othen 
visiting  the  place.  Since  I  was  last  there  the  old  Heath  house 
has  been  removed  and  an  elegant  new  one  erected  in  its  plaoe. 
The  Rose  garden  near  to  the  Heath  house  has  been  remodelled 
and  greatly  improved  in  appearance.  The  plants  in  the  Heath 
house — numbering  probabfy  about  two  hundred,  and  some  of 
them  3  feet  in  diameter — ^we  found  in  the  heyday  of  their  sum- 
mer blossom  and  beauty.  Many  oi  the  plants  are  seedliogs 
Mr.  Tumbidl  obtained  by  crossing  well-known  named  varieties, 
and  seemed  to  us  to  be  improvements  on  the  parent  plants. 
All  the  plants  were  healthful,  ana  the  flowers  covering  them 
were  chmmingly  large,  clean,  and  wax-like.  The  Heath  house 
is  the  gem  of  the  ganlens. 

Another  object  of  interest  to  me  in  these  gardens  was  the  old 
bordei  ot  herbaceous  hardy  flowering  plants,  containing  ahoTe 
seven  hundred  different  kinds,  all  named  and  numbered  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young  gardeners  who  serve  at  Bothwell,  and 
lor  their  comfort  and  advantage  there  is  a  bothy  for  six  men. 
On  taking  leave  of  Bothwell  gardens,  and  on  taking  a  retro- 
spect of  all  we  saw  in  them,  we  could  hardly  tell  whether  the 
venerable  old  castle  or  the  venerable  old  gardener  had  made 
the  deepest  impression  on  our  minds.     There  we  found  Ifr. 
TumbuU — after   fifty-one   years   of   active  faithful  service, 
aged  76 — full  of  gardening  instincts  and  youthful-like  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  though  by  a  great  misfortune — ^viz.,  his  con- 
nection wi&  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank — ^he  has  lost  ereiy 
farthing  of  his  savings  for  half  a  century,  everything  but 
his  clothes  having  been  taken  from  him  and  sold,  we  were 
charmed  with  his  pleasant  smiles  and  conversation,  his  buoyant 
and  hopeful  spirit.    In  this  one  situation  he  has  served  seTersl 
honourable  and  noble  employers  with  credit  and  satisfaction, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Turnbull  himself,  if  not  in  blood, 
yet  in  heart  and  life,  is  a  true  nobleman. — ^A.  Pbttiobew. 

SEVERE  FROST  AT  CHIRNSIDE,  N.B. 

The  unprecedented  lowness  of  the  temperature  on  the  morn- 
ing of  December  the  4th  is  worth  recording.  As  to  the 
accuracy  of  that  registered  at  Blackadder  I  was  myself  incre- 
dulous at  the  time.  I  have,  however,  seen  the  land  steward 
since,  who  assures  me  that  the  register  thermometer  has  been 
tested  besides  others  and  found  to  be  accurate.  The  situation 
of  the  garden  near  the  river  Blackadder  and  the  nature  oftte 
soil  render  it  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  from  severe  frost. 
Indeed,  Dahlias  and  other  tender  plants  are  usually  kill^ 
there  a  month  earlier  than  at  other  places.  I  have  no  donot 
that  the  temp^ature  recorded,  23°  below  zero,  was  accurate ;  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  on  higher  ground  at  AllanbanK 
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the  thermometer  indicated  13°  below  zero ;  at  Ninewells,  not 
more  than  a  mile  distant,  8°  below  zero  ;  at  Chirnside  Bridge 
^  below  zero.  We  have  had  no  froet  compared  to  this  since 
1860,  when  5^  below  zero  was  recorded  at  Chirnside  Bridge. 
There  were  three  deaths  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  from 
exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  one  week,  and 
namerons  cases  of  severe  frostbite  haye  occurred.  I  sent  the 
temperatures  at  the  time  to  the  Scotsman  newspaper,  and  as  I 
peroeiye  that  jou  have  noticed  them  in  the  Journal  with  a  note 
of  interrogation  following  the  lowest  I  consider  it  right  to  give 
jou  further  information  on  the  subject. — C.  Stuart,  M.D. 

DODECATHEONS. 

I  NOTICE  in  the  Journal,  on  page  442,  an  article  on  Dode- 
catheons  bj  "T.,"  who  under  D.  Meadia  mentions  some 
yarieties.  A  few  years  back  in  Prestwich  near  Manchester  a 
Mr.  Barlow  resided,  who  raised  a  yariety  apparently  between 
D.  Meadia  and  its  variety  elegans,  which  seemed  to  be  quite 
intermediate  between  both  plaints,  and  was  sold  out  and  grown 
in  many  gardens.  Later  on  the  same  gentleman  raised  a 
splendid  yigorous-growing  white  variety  quite  equal  to  elegans, 
but  whether  these  two  varieties  are  in  existence  now  I  am 
unable  to  say.  I  mention  these,  as  I  think  your  correspondent 
"  T."  has  not  seen  them.  I  may  also  observe  that  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  raised  Delphinium  Barlowi,  that  good  old 
herbaceous  plant  which  has  stood  its  ground  for  at  least  forty 
years,  and  is  still  one  of  the  best  border  plants  in  cultivation* — 
James  Pebciyal. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Bboember  16th. 

Thb  last  meeting  of  the  Society  in  the  year  1879  was  uncom- 
monly bright  and  interesting  for  such  an  unfavourable  season. 
Although  the  exhibits  were  not  very  namerous,  they  compensated 
for  that  defect  in  their  general  excellence.  Messrs.  Cannell,  Miles, 
Bean,  and  Ollerhead's  contributions  formed  the  bulk  of  the  floral 
displar,  Grapes  being  extremely  well  represented  by  collections 
from  Messrs.  Atkins,  Wallis,  and  Roberts. 

Fbuit  Committbe.— Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  On  this 
occasion  some  excellent  Grapes  were  exhibited;  the  immense 
bunches  of  Gros  Guillanme  from  Mr.  J.  Roberts  attracted  especial 
attention.  The  Muscats  from  Mr.  Goodacre  were  noticeable  for 
their  good  form  and  high  finisb.  Mr.  J.  Wallis,  gardener  to  the 
Rev.  W.  Sneyd,  Keele  Hall,  Stafford,  sent  a  fine  collection  of 
Grapes,  comprising  eighteen  bunches  of  six  varieties.  Lady 
Downe  s  wer0  well  ripened  ;  Black  Alicante,  very  good :  Golden 
Queen,  of  medium  quality ;  Gros  Guillanme,  handsome  bunches, 
good  colour  and  bloom  ;  Gros  Colman  and  BlackMorocco  were  also 
well  represented.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded,  and  the 
Committee  recommended  the  award  of  a  silver  medal.  Mr.  J. 
Roberts,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of  CharleviUe,  Charleville 
Forest,  Tullamore,  exhibited  two  enormous  bunches  of  Gros 
GuHlaume  Grape,  which  had  been  borne  on  one  rod,  and  weighed 
collectively  42  lbs.  A  card  affixed  to  the  stand  stated  the  same 
Tariety  had  in  four  years  produced  seven  bunches,  which  in  the 
aggregate  weighed  over  126  lbs.  The  Committee  awarded  a 
cultural  commendation,  and  recommended  a  bronze  medaL  Mr. 
J.  H.  Goodacre,  The  Gardens,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  sent 
two  well-grown  Bmooth  Cayenne  Pine  Apples  ;  Mr.  J.  Coombes, 
gardener  to  J.  Rolls,  Esq.,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth,  also  sent  two 
similar  Pine  Apples,  and  each  exhibitor  was  awarded  a  cultural 
commendation.  Mr.  J.  Atkins,  gardener  to  Col.  Lloyd  Lindsay, 
Lockinge  Park,  Wantage,  sent  twelve  remarkably  handsome 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  exoellentlj  finished,  and  fine 
in  berry.  The  same  exhibitor  also  staged  nme  dishes  of  Apples 
and  two  of  Pears  in  good  condition,  for  the  Grapes  a  cultural 
commendation  was  accorded,  and  a  silver  medal  recommended ; 
and  for  the  Apples  a  letter  of  thanks  was  sent.  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Co.  of  Hlgn  Holbom  staged  two  larse  heaps  of  Potatoes, 
Haffnnm  Bonum  and  Scotch  Champion ;  tne  latter  variety  was 
cooked,  and  the  Committee  expressed  their  opinion  that  it  is 
remarkable  for  resisting  disease,  and  that  it  is  a  Potato  of  good 
quality.  Mr.  W.  Hinds,  The  Gardens,  Canford  Manor,  Wimbome, 
obtained  a  cultural  commendation  for  a  dish  of  excellent  Toma- 
toes. On  the  conclusion  of  their  duties  Mr.  John  Lee  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Floral  Comm  ittbb. — Dr.  Dennjr  in  the  chair.  Few  plants  were 
exhibited  for  certificates,  the  collections  principally  being  composed 
of  Pelargoniums,  Poinsettias,  Cyclamens,  and  cut  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums.  Mr.H.  Cannell,  Swanley.  Kent,  was  accorded  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  a  large  collection  of  Zonal  Pelargonium  blooms 
in  excellent  condition  and  extremely  bright  and  well  formed.  He 
also  sent  six  well-flowered  plants  of  White  Vesuvius  and  cut 
flowers  of  Dahlia  imperialis.  Mr.  C.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  G. 
Maoleay,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  exhioited  a  plant  of  the 


distinct  and  pretty  tufted  Saxifraga  valoensis,  and  cut  flowers  of 
Dahlia  Maximiliana,  a  species  similar  in  habit  to  D.  imperialis, 
with  pale  purple  florets.    A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.    Mr.  G. 
Wiggins,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Hillingdon  Place,  Uxbridge, 
received  a  similar  recognition  for  a  collection  of  incurved,  re- 
flexed,  and  Pompone  Cluysanthemum  flowers,  which  were  distin- 
guished by  their  neat  forms  and  good  colours  for  such  a  late 
period.    Mr.  J.  Moorman,  gardener  to  the  Misses  Christy,  Coombe 
Bank,  Kingston,  was  also  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  collec- 
tion of  twenty-four  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  several  of 
which  were  in  good  form.  The  best  were  Fulton,  Madame  Godillot, 
The  Mikado,  Princess  Teck,  and  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington.    Mr. 
J.  Osbom,  eardener  to  H.  J.  Buchan,  Esq.,  Southampton,  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  a  pretty  Orchid,  Oncidium 
Edwardi,  which  was  bearing  a  panicle  of  small  flowers  with 
recurved  sepals  and  petals  of  a  purple  tinge.    Mr.  W.  Miles, 
West  Brighton  Nursery,  Cliftonville,  very  worthily  obtained  a 
cultural  commendation  for  a  collection  of  plants  of  the  Zonal 
Pelargonium  West  Brighton  Gem,  very  dwarf,  compact,  and  pro- 
fusely flowered.    Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Ealing  Dean  Nurseiy,  Ealmg. 
staged  a  very  lar^  collection  of  Cyclamens  comprising  about  170 
plants,  all  in  48-8ize  pots,  vigorous,  dwarf,  even,  and  remarkably 
well  flowered.    The  collection  included  many  good  varieties,  and 
a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts, 
of  which  the  flowers  were  pure  white,  large,  of  great  substance ; 
the  peduncles  stouL  and  foliage  prettily  marbled.    Mr.  Ollerhead, 
gardener  to  Sir  H.  Peek,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Wimbledon  House,  was 
accorded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  hurge  group  of  Poinsettias.  includ- 
ing a  variety  named  rosea  that  was  exnibited  with  plants  of 
P.  pulcherrima  to  show  its  distinct  character.    The  bracts  appear 
smoother  in  outline  and  of  a  rosy  scarlet  tinge,  which  at  a  distance 
has,  however,  a  somewhat  dull  appearance.    Messrs.  T.  Jackson 
and  Son,  Kingston-on-Thames,  sent  a  collection  of  new  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum  flowers  not  in  first-rate  condition  generally.    A 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  M.  Lemoine,  a  flower  of 
somewhat  reflexed  character,  the  outer  florets  yellow  and  the  inner 
orange  red.    Mr.  C.  Noble,  Bagshot,  sent  a  flower  spike  of  Lilium 
gi^anteum  of  extraordinary  mmensions ;  it  measured  18  feet  in 
height  and  11  inches  in  circumference  at  the  lower  portion,  and 
had  borne  twenty-two  flowers. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Respecting  scale  on  fbuit  trees,  "  A  Kitchen  Gab- 
DBNEB  "  writes,  "  As  this  is  the  time  of  year  when  an  attempt  is 
generally  made  to  clean  fruit  trees  of  scale  and  other  insects, 
let  me  ask  those  who  have  trees  infested  with  these  destructive 
pests  to  try  the  remedy  of  syringing  the  trees  thoroughly  with 
water  heated  to  140^.  Mr.  D.  Thomson  recommends  this  in  his 
fruit  book,  and  it  is  a  remedy  as  effectual  as  it  is  simple. 
Some  kind  of  engine  is  the  most  convenient  to  apply  it  with, 
as  the  water  is  too  hot  to  do  it  with  a  hand  syringe." 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hobticultubal 

Socibtt  held  on  Tuesday  last,  Colonel  R.  Trevor  Clarke  in 
the  chair,  the  following  candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of 
of  the  Society — ^viz.,  J.  Hume  Burnley,  Mrs.  Grigg,  E.  J. 
Jerram,  Mrs.  Linklater,  Vernon  Lushington,  Major  James 
D.  Mackenzie  (of  Findon),  Charles  Wm.  Moriss,  Henley 
Oliver  Smith. 

One  who  has  to  prune  and  nail  in  the  cold  weather 

advises  all  who  have  to  stand  on  the  cold  ground  during  the 
winter  to  wear  cobk  soiiES  in  their  boote,  as  they  not  only 
effectually  keep  the  damp  from  the  feet,  but  they  are  warm 
and  a  great  comfort  to  the  wearer. 

We  learn  that,  from  trees  on  a  south  wall  in  Grinkle 

Park  Gardens  Fbuit  equal  in  quality  to  what  it  usually  is 
there  in  September  was  gathered  on  November  11th,  of 
Barrington,  Malta,  and  Noblesse  Peaches.  From  an  east  wall 
Coe*s  Golden  Drop  was  gathered  in  good  order  on  the  2Sih.  of 
November,  and  at  the  same  date  Pond's  Seedling  Plums 
were  also  excellent. 


That  excellent  late  preserving  and  culinary  haidy 

Plum  Wyedale,  which  closely  resembles  Winesour,  and  is 
much  grown  in  North  Yorkshire,  has  not  in  the  hill  districts 
ripened  perfectly,  but  in  a  semi-ripened  state  it  makes  good 
preserve,  and  in  that  state  it  has  been  much  used  this  season. 

»'I  HAVE,"  writes  "R.  P.  B.,"  "  Chbysanthemum  La 

Nymphe  this  year  for  the  first  time,  and  think  very  highly  of 
it  as  a  producer  of  flowers  for  cutting.  Its  colour  is  soft  and 
pleasing,  and  the  flowers  are  very  freely  produced  and  not  over- 
large.  Mrs.  Dixon  is  another  valuable  variety  for  the  same 
purpose.  Jn.  addition  to  the  above,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Mr.  G. 
Glenny,  Elaine,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Julie  Lagrav^  and 
Venus,  all  produce  large  quantities  of  fine  flowers  for  furnishing 
vases,  &c." 
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«  A  Young  Packer  "    desires  information  through 

the  medium  of  the  Journal  as  to  "  the  best  mode  of  packing 
Grapes,  whether  in  boxes  or  baskets,  and  about  how  many  in 
oich  ?**  We  will  readily  publish  notes  from  those  who  can  state 
their  experience  on  the  subject. 

>»-«•  Mb.  Laxton  writes  as  follows  on  the  weather  at 
Bedford  : — *'  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  inst,  at  8  a.m.  the 
thermometer  here  at  4  feet  from  the  ground  registered  26^  of 
frost ;  on  the  following  night  the  lowest  was  24°  of  frost,  and 
during  the  night  of  Saturday  last,  the  6th  inst.,  zero  was 
registered.  About  4  inches  of  snow  fell  on  the  5th.  Autumn 
Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  appear  quite  destroyed,  and  Tea 
Boses  where  unprotected  are  injured,  but  at  the  Experimental 
Garden  the  protection  afforded  by  Pea  haulm  has  saved  a  good 
many.    The  ground  is,  however,  frozen  hard." 

That  fine  ally  of  the  Dracaenas,  Coedyline  indivisa? 

U  an  old  greenhouse  favourite  of  very  easy  culture,  so  that 
everybody  having  such  a  house  should  grow  one  or  two  plants 
of  it.  That  this  is  not  done  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  of 
itB  only  being  seen  at  flower  shows  under  the  guise  of  large 
fipecimeus  requiring  more  space  than  could  be  spared  in  the 
Qonservatories  of  small  gardens.  It  is  readily  obtained  from 
I0ed,  the  seedlings  becoming  large  enough  for  decorative  pur- 
poses «in  a  year.  We  have  not  a  more  elegant  plant  for  the 
dinner  table,  and  with  due  attention  to  watering  and  sponging, 
small  plants  continue  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time. 

At  theendof  November  m&aj  trees  of  the  Common  Oak 

in  Sussex  had,  writes  a  correspondent,  hardly  shed  a  leaf  and 
nuDch  of  the  foliage  was  still  green.  Frost,  snow,  and  wind 
have  at  length  laid  bare  the  branches.  The  fact  of  this  tardy 
defoliation  is  worthy  of  record,  forming  as  it  does  another  of  a 
series  of  the  extraordinary  peculiarities  of  a  gloomy  dripping 
summer  and  autumn. 

-  OAEEVUI4  attention  is  requisite  to  preserve  fine- 
foliage  Plants  in  good  condition  at  this  seasou.  Frequent 
sponging  is  of  great  importance,  and  as  this  requires  much 
time  advantage  should  be  taken  of  any  cessation  of  work  in 
the  open  air  during  rain  or  snow  to  do  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 
Woodlice,  slugs,  and  snails  are  also  sad  pests  among  foliage 
plants,  and  as  they  are  invariably  busiest  at  night  it  is  an 
excellent  custom  to  walk  through  the  houses  as  late  as  possible 
to  catch  and  destroy  every  one  of  the  marauders  that  can  be 
found. 

We  are  informed  that  during  the  summer  of  1880  a 

student's  garden  will  be  opened  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  where,  under  special  regulations,  students  will  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  obtaining  specimens  for  botanical  investigation. 

-  Mr.  Cowan  informs  us  that  much  damage  has  been 
done  by  the  frost  in  the  north.  Laurels  (Common  and 
Portugal)  and  Aucuba  japonica  appear  much  injured.  It  is 
stated  that  for  a  century  the  thermometer  has  not  registered 
80  low  a  temperature  as  15°  and  16°  below  zero,  which  it  has 
done  in  several  places  near  to  Newcastle. 

The  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society  of  Durham* 

Northumberland,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  held  their  annual 
MEETING  on  the  12th  inst.,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society 
(Councillor  Gray)  presiding.  The  Secretary  (Mr.  GillCvSpic) 
read  his  report,  which  was  very  satisfactory,  the  total  receipts 
amounting  to  £2096  IIjt.  10^..  including  subscriptions  amount- 
ing to  £1188  13*.  The  election  of  officers  took  place,  Mr. 
Cteorge  Anthony  Fen  wick,  Moor  Lodge,  Newcastle,  being 
elected  President.  The  Vice-Presidents  were  all  elected  again, 
with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Lindsey  Wood.  Mr.  Councillor  J. 
Gray  was  re-elected  to  the  post  of  Treasurer,  which  position  he 
has  filled  for  some  years  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  Society. 

From  several  districts,  including  the  North  and  West 

Hidings  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Dumfriesshire,  and  Derby- 
shire, we  learn  there  is  a  general  abatement  of  frost,  and 
the  snow  has  nearly  or  quite  disappeared.  It  is  too  early  to 
perceive  the  full  effects  of  the  severe  weather,  but  we  find  that 
Aucubas  have  been  killed  in  many  places,  and  Portugal 
Laurels  much  injured.  The  thermometer  at  Croydon  yesterday 
(W«inesday)  morning  registered  16°,  or  17**  below  the  freezing 
point,  a  dense  and  chilling  fog  prevailing. 

That    indispensable     Christmas    ornament    well- 

BERRIED  Holly  is  abundant,  but  in  common  with  other  fruits 
the  berries  were  much  later  than  usual  in  coming  to  perfection. 
Frost  set  in  before  the  colour  was  fully  developed,  and  while 
the  skin  was  tender  caused  quite  two-thirds  of  them  to  turn 
black  on  many  trees. 


On  account  of   the  cold  wet  season  our  Vettch's 

Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  were  very  late.  On  November 
6th  we  carefuUy  lifted  the  whole  batch  and  planted  them 
closely  together  in  a  Peach  case  where  frost  ia  only  excluded^ 
and  they  have  amply  repaid  our  trouble,  for  they  have  givea 
us  a  good  suocession  of  fine  heads,  and  I  have  reason  to  bdieie 
we  shall  have  plenty  to  last  into  February.  I  shall  plant  an 
extra  quantiiy  another  season  and  dispense  with  early  Broccoli^ 
as  they  are  so  much  influenced  by  the  weather. — J.  L.  Jones. 

SOLANUM  CAPSICASTRUM,  SO  generally  grown  in  pots^ 

should  not  be  limited  to  that  system  of  culture.  This  season,, 
owing  to  a  sunless  summer,  the  plants  are  late  and  frequently 
bear  but  few  berries,  some  only  of  which  are  coloured.  We 
have  fortunately  a  few  planted  out  in  odd  comers  of  a  green- 
house, and  along  the  pathway  under  the  stage.  These  are 
profusely  covered  with  hemes  of  high  colour,  and  are  a  great 
ornament  to  the  house,  hiding  as  well  tubs  and  soil.  They 
have  been  of  the  utmost  value  for  cutting  from,  and  we  recom- 
mend a  place  where  this  plant  can  grow  freely  year  after  year 
without  renewal.    It  grows  well  against  a  wall. 

That  magnificent  Orchid  L^blia  ble&ans  Turkbbi 

is  now  flowering  finely  in  the  collection  of  H.  Wilson,  Esq.*. 
Westbrook,  SheflBeW.  This  variety  is  yet  veiy  rare,  and  Mr. 
Clements,  the  able  gardener  at  Westbipok,  considers  it  one  of 
the  finest  Oichidj9  in  cultivation. 

The  conservatory  at  NoRRiB  Green  is  looking  wcnder* 

fully  gay  for  the  time  of  year.  The  side  stages  are  "  a  blaze  of 
bloom ; "  and  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  variety,  which  have  been 
blooming  so  profusely  for  some  time  past,  are  still  remarkably 
fine  and  produce  an  effect  such  as  few  winter-flowering  plants 
can  equal.  These  associated  with  early -forced  Azaleas,  Boman 
Hyacinths,  Primulas  in  variety,  late  Chrysanthemums,  Celo- 
sias,  and  many  other  plants,  not  forgetting  that  most  useful  of 
Orchids  Cypripedium  insigne,  and  Euphorbia  jacquiniseflors^ 
which  gives  to  the  whole  a  light  appearance. 

Some  of  the  gayest  flowers  of  Bromeliacese  are  to  be 

found  among  the  Billberoias.  B.  vittata  macrantha  is  un- 
questionably the  finest  of  its  genus ;  its  zebra-striped  leaves 
are  arranged  in  long  tubes  with  a  spreading  orifice,  from  which 
depends  a  drooping  inflorescence  composed  of  numerous  slender 
flowers  with  a  light  pink  calyx  and  a  tubular  dark  blue  corolla 
with  three  recurved  petals.  The  beauty  of  these  is  further 
enhanced  by  their  orange  anthers,  light  blue  stigmas,  and  the 
showy  rosy  crimson  bracts  at  their  bases.  It  is  a  native  of 
BrazU,  and  at  present  flowering  in  the  Kew  collection. 

It  was  decided  at  a  meeting  held  at  South  Kensington 

on  Tuesday  last,  that  the  Exhibition  of  the  Nationai* 
Auricula  Society  be  held  on  April  20th,  and  that  of  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  on  July  27th, 
both  Shows  to  be  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens  at  South  Kensington.  The  Hon.  Secretaries,  Mr. 
£.  S.  Dodwell  and  Mr.  James  Douglas,  submitted  particulais  of 
the  financial  afbiirs  of  the  Society,  which  were  extremely  satis* 
factory.  The  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  has  a  balance  in 
hand  of  £21  8<.  10^.,  and  the  Auricula  Society  holds  a  balance 
of  £12  4«.  7d,  Special  prizes  will  be  offered  for  seedlings  in 
all  the  classes,  and  also  for  species  of  Primulas. 

Anyone  provided  with  a  moderately  dry  house  with 

the  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  might  grow  CRAflSULA 
LACTEA.  In  summer  it  flourishes  well  in  the  open  air,  aod  in 
winter  when  housed  produces  its  snowy  panicles  of  minute 
starry  flowers  in  profusion.  Its  habit  is  also  interesting  ;  its 
stout  orbicular  leaves  being  arranged  in  glossy  green  rosette^ 
so  dense  as  to  form  a  compact  cushion.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
South  African  region  where  succulents  abound. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Societt  held  oa 


Saturday,   Col.   Piatt  presiding,  the  Secretary  reported  the 
extremes  of  cold  during  the  month.    Skating  in  the  Gardens 
80  early  in  the  winter  has  not  been  known  for  many  year^^ 
Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  reminded  the  Fellows  that  there  had 
not  been  a  warm  month  for  two  years,  and  that  eveiy  month 
since  August  1878  had  been  colder  than  the  average.    BesidM 
being  so  cold  the  period  had  been  characterised  until  the  end 
of  September  1879,  by  a  most  unusual  deficiency  of  suDshine 
and  excess  of  rain.    The  mean  temperature  of  December,  1878^ 
and  January,  1879,  were  remarkably  low,  and  yet  the  winter 
of  18  79-80  has  begun  with  lower  temperature  than  its  P^^^h 
The  actual  minimum  temperatures  in  the  neighbourhood  <« 
London  had  been  surpassed  in  intensity  on  some  pienou* 
occasions — for  instance  on  Christmas  day,  1860,  and  again  on 
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January,  4th,  1867,  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  Camden 
Square  fell  to  6-7°,  and  the  Christmas  day,  1870,  to  14*0^,  while 
this  year  the  lowest  point  was  16*1°  on  the  morhiug  of  Decem- 
ber 7th.  The  greatest  severity  of  the  late  frost  was,  however, 
felt  further  north  than  London,  and  temperature  below  zero — 
t^.,  more  than  32°  below  freezing,  had  been  reported  from 
accurate  instruments  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Symons  said  that-  most  of  the  Fellows  were  probably  aware 
liow  Bevere  the  weather  had  been  on  the  continent.  He  read  a 
letter  which  he  had  just  received  from  a  Fellow  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Society  sojourning  at  San  Remo  in  the  Mediterranean, 
who  said : — "  It  may  interest  you  to  hear  that  the  usually 
favoured  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  have  not  escaped  their 
«hare  of  the  recent  severe  cold.  A  heavy  snowstorm  on  Decem- 
ber 1st  has  been  followed  by  a  succession  of  frosts  of  a  severity 
unprecedented  in  this  district.  On  December  2nd  a  thermo- 
meter by  Casella  registered  25°  in  a  very  sheltered  part  of 
Hentone,  the  snow  both  there  and  at  Bordighera  lying  for  two 
two  days  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sea.  The  gardens  all  along 
the  coast  are  terribly  disfigured,  and  the  Olives  and  Lemons, 
both  of  which  promised  an  exceptionally  heavy  crop,  are  sadly 
cut  up.  In  the  Mentone  Valley  the  Lemon  trees  seem  all  but 
killed,  and  various  estimates  pnt  the  loss  of  Olives  round  here 
at  half  to  three-quarters  of  the  crop." 

Mb.  J.  H.  Stbwakd,  of  406,  Strand,  writea— "  It  is  a 

Teiy  interesting  fact  that  the  barometer,  which  had  been  gradu- 
ally rising  for  the  past  three  days,  reached  at  noon  to-day 
-(Saturday)  the  remarkable  height  of  30-79  inches,  after  being 
leduced  to  mean  sea  level  and  32°  Fahr.  This  is  the  highest 
reading  since  February  18th,  1873,  when  the  recording  baro- 
meter showed  a  maximum  during  the  day  of  30*82,  and  on  the 
following  morning  at  8  A.M.  of  30-74  inches  corrected  reading, 
which  was  the  highest  for  fourteen  years  previously.  The 
temperature  to-day  is  13^  warmer  than  at  the  same  hour  this 
•day  week  (Saturday,  6th  inst.)  '* 


BRITISH  FERNS.— No.  1. 

Febns  are  general  favourites,  especially  our'^ative  species 
and  varieties,  many  of  which  are  equal  in  elegance  to  tropical 
forms,  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  writer  in  the  following  notes 
to  point  out  s\iich  as  are  the  most  entitled  to  popular  favour. 

Adiantums. — The  species  A.  Capillus-Veneris,  or  Maidenhair, 
is  a  well-known  and  generally  admired  Fern.  The  varieties 
are  not  numerous,  the  two  most  distinct  an^  beautiful  being 
fnagnificum  and  A.  aphnites. 

Allosorus  cri^pus,  or  Mountain  Parsley  Fern. — This  is  pretty, 
and  in  great  request  among  the  lovers  of  Ferns  who  visit  its 
native  habitat  It  is  very  plentiful  in  the  Lake  district,  and  is 
■easily  distinguished  by  its  lovely  green  colour.  The  only 
Tariety  is  a  crested  one,  said  to  be  very  good,  which  was  found 
at  Lethwaite  by  Mr.  Nixon  in  1874. 

Aspleniuins, — There  are  nine  species — A.  Adiantum  nigrum, 
or  Black  Maidenhair  (of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  but 
the  only  one  I  have  seen  worth  remarking  is  grandiceps,  a 
beautiful  crested  plant)  ;  A.  fontanum,  or  Smooth  Rock  Spleen- 
wort  ;  A.  germanicum,  or  Alternate-leaved  Spleenwort ;  A.  lan- 
«eolatum  ;  A.  microdon  is  said  to  be  a  variety  of  the  last,  but 
is  very  distinct ;  A.  marinum,  or  Sea  Spleenwort.  I  have  seen 
-several  good  and  distinct  varieties  of  this  plant,  but  by  far  the 
best  is  the  beautiful  cristatnm,  raised  I  believe  by  Mr.  Appleby 
of  Doncaster,  where  I  first  saw  it  about  ten  years  ago.  It  was 
:a  fine  plant,  and  I  was  informed  that  fifteen  guineas  had  been 
fefusea  for  it,  though  good  plants  may  be  now  obtained  for  a 
few  shillings.  A.  Ruta-muraria,  or  Wall  Spleenwort — of  this 
plant  but  few  varieties  have  as  yet  been  round ;  one  or  two 
•crested  plants  have  been  collected.  A.  septentrionale,  or 
Forked  Spleenwort,  not  much  in  request  except  by  the  curious. 
Asplenium  Trichomanes,  or  common  Maidenhair  Spleenwort, 
is  a  pretty  little  plant,  and  its  varieties  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  are  very  good.  Cristatom  and  incisum,  with  others 
equally  handsome  and  distinct^  are  well  worthy  the  notice  of 
amateur  Fern-growers.  A.  viride,  or  Green  Spleenwort,  is  a 
lieat  little  plant  but  rather  difficult  to  keep  in  health  for  any 
length  of  time ;  multifidnm  is  the  only  good  variety  that  I  have 
«een. 

Athyrium  FiXw-foemina,  or  Lady  Fern. — Of  this  the  varie- 
ties are  so  nnmerous  that  we  cannot  say  what  the  nnmber  is, 
but  we  may  safely  say  it  is  not  far  short  of  five  hundred ;  there- 
fore we  can  only  refer  to  a  very  limited  number  of  the  best. 
A.  F.-f.  acrocladon  is  very  beautiful.  £,  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  writing 


of  this  plant,  the  origmal  in  Mr.  Clapham's  collection  at 
Scarborough,  says  "  that  no  word  picture  could  do  justice  to 
it."  He  declared  it  to  be  a  mass  of  the  most  exquisite  foliage 
in  the  whole  range  of  British  botany.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  plant  at  Mr.  Clapham's  last  year,  but  it  was  much 
reduced  by  being  divided,  as  it  is  a  barren  plant  and  can  only 
be  increased  by  division.  There  are  but  few  plants  in  culti- 
vation. A.  F.-f.  var.  Craigii — we  believe  that  we  are  correct 
in  stating  that  this  plant  was  first  collected  by  Mr.  Barnes  of 
Levens,  in  the  Lake  district,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Craig, 
whose  name  it  bears,  he  being  the  first  to  raise  it  from  spores 
and  send  it  out  to  the  public.  It  is  a  beautiful,  distinct,  and 
well-crested  variety,  and  a  free  grower — an  ornament  to  any 
collection.  A.  F.-f.  var.  crispum  is  a  general  favourite.  It 
was  collected  many  years  ago  in  Ireland,  and  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  any  collection  of  British  Ferns.  A.  F.-f.  vars.  Fieldia) 
and  Frizellias,  too,  are  distinct  and  attractive  varieties,  and  being 
of  a  slender  and  drooping  habit  are  well  suited  for  suspending 
in  baskets.  A.  F.-f.  var.  multifidum,  with  many  others  of  its 
kindred  varieties,  are  finely  crested  and  numerously  represented. 
A.  F.-f.  plumosum  (we  refer  to  the  Yorkshire  plant)  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  non-crested  varieties  ever  collected. 
Mr^  Stansfield  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  collected  it  and 
also  sent  it  out  into  the  trade.  It  is  almost  membranous  in 
texture,  exquisitely  divided,  and — as  its  name  implies — feather- 
like in  appearance.  There  is  also  another  variety  called  the 
Axminster  plumosum.  This  is  also  a  grand  plant,  and  as  it 
becomes  more  generally  known  must  command  a  first-class 
place  in  any  collection  of  British  Ferns.  A.  F.-f.  Pritchardii, 
another  plant  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Stansfield,  is  very  pretty. 

A.  F.-f.  pulchcrrimum  is  also  a  beautiful  variety,  and  well  worth 
growing.  A.  F.-f.  Simpsonii  is  a  fine  plant.  It  has  a  very 
dense  and  crispy  appearance,  and  was  gathered  at  Hapten  in 
Lancashire.  We  will  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  class  with 
that  beautiful  plant  A.  F.-f.  Victoria.  This  Fern  has  been  in 
cultivation  about  sixteen  years.  It  was  gathered  in  Scotland, 
and  we  are  not'  aware  that  a  second  specimen  has  ever  been 
found.  It  is  generally  admired,  and  will  always  rank  as  a  first- 
class  plant. 

Blechnuvi  Sphant^  or  common  Hard  Fern.— Of  this  species 
there  are  not  less  than  fifty  distinct  varieties,  some  very  beauti- 
ful and  commercially  of  great  value,  so  much  so  that  a  plant 
found  in  the  Lake  district  was  sold  or  exchanged  for  the  value 
of  £5,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Barnes  of  Levens. 
It  has  been  named  by  Captain  Jones,  paradoxum.  It  has  three 
rows  of  pinnae  instead  of  two.  Mr.  Barnes  has  a  fine  collection 
of  specialities.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  his  choice  and 
select  stock  twelve  months  ago,  and  I  saw  one  form  called 

B.  trinervum  coronans,  plants  of  which  be  was  selling  at  a 
guinea  each.  The  following  are  a  few  others  worthy  of  notice : 
— B.  S.  Aitkinianum,  a  charming  variety ;  B.  S.  Maunderii  is 
exquisitely  beautiful,  and  duly  just  being  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Stansfield  &  Son ;  B.  S.  cristatum,  concinnum,  imbricatum, 
robustum,  and  others  are  very  good  and  deserving  of  notice. 

Botryekium  Lunaria,  or  common  Moonwort,  is  of  no  special 
importance  to  Fern-growers. 

Geterach  offieiTiarumj  or  common  Scaly  Spleenwort,  is  a 
little  gem  among  Ferns,  but  one  that  is  hard  to  succeed  with 
in  growing. 

Oystqpteris. — Fragilis,  montana,  and  regia  are  the  three 
species  of  this  genus,  but  montana  is  by  far  the  best.  There 
are  also  ^several  good  varieties.  C.  Dickieana  is  a  charming 
little  plant  and  a  free  grower. 

Gymttogramma  leptophylla, — This  is  a  bmall  Fern,  extremely 
pretty,  and  is  the  only  annual  species  we  have.  It  may  be 
freely  raised  from  spores. 

ITi/menophyllums. — The  species  tunbridgense  and  unilaterale, 
or  Wilson's  Filmy  Fern,  are  both  attractive  little  Moss-like 
plants  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  fernery,  but  must  be 
grown  in  a  close  and  humid  atmosphere  if  the  grower  wishes 
to  see  thein  in  perfection. — J.  EadoK,  Sheffield, 

WEEKS*S  PEACH  HOUSE. 

Annexed  is  a  section  and  interior  view  of  a  Peach  house 
which  has  recently  been  erected  by  Meprs.  J.  Weeks  k.  Co.  of 
Chelsea,  in  the  gardens  of  Moor  Park,  Ludlow,  the  seat  of 
Major  Foster.  The  house  is  constructed  on  cast  iron  and  slate 
foundations.  The  slate  panels  between  the  standards  ar« 
about  I  inch  thick,  thus  saving  the  greater  part  of  the  space 
usually  occupied  by  the  brick  waU.  The  panels  are  also 
moveable,  thus  greatly  facilitating  the  renewi^  of  the  bordei^ 
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The  lights  And  taahea  are  fitted  with  Weelcs'a  improTed  Tenti- 
latin;;  apparatna,  and  the  nuumer  in  which  the  honw  is  con- 
rtrncted  and  planted  ie,  we  think,  well  worthy  of  notice.  The 
mfterg  are  placed  rather  further  apart  than  is  usual ;  and  nnder 
each  rafter,  as  may  be  seen  iij  the  view,  is  a  Peach  trellis,  which 
runeacross  the  house  and  fonae  sn  arch  aver  the  pathway. 

The  adTantage  of  this  method  in,  that  it  utilises  the  space 
and  admits  of  a  much  larger  number  of  trees  being  planted 
than  Ib  possible  under  the  otdinaiy  method  of  foimmg  the 


trelliae*.  Another  advai)t«ge  is,  that  the  b«ck  wall  a  not 
unduly  shaded,  and  can  therefore  be  wired  and  coTend  with 
trees,  which  will  have  a  fair  share  of  sunahme.  A  narrow 
shelf  rttnE  the  whole  lesgth  of  the  house  on  the  lerel  o(  the 
gutter,and  close  to  the  glass,  for  early  Miswbemos  The  bonier 
between  the  Peach  trellis  is  utilised  by  growing  early  salads 
on  it.  Although  the  hoare  has  not  been  long  finished,  and 
the  Peach  trees  bnt  recently  planted,  tJiey  have  grown  well 
'-'  are  in  a  most  satisfactory  couditiou      Messia  Weeks  and 
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■,  the  Peach  and  Plnm  trees  both  on  the  crosg-trellis 
and  the  back  wall  were  bearing  good  crops,  and  the  gardener 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  structure  under  his  charge. 
Peach  houses  of  this  description  combined  ntilit^  with  orna- 
ment in  a  very  marked  manner, 

GOOD  PEABS. 

Raskino,  as  it  does,  as  the  most  important  of  hardy  dessert 

fctuts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  saeh  great  interest  is  manifested 


in  the  Pear.  During  the  year  now  approaching  its  dcse  wa 
have  received  communications  &om  nearly  every  district  m 
Q  eat  Britain  relative  to  the  selection  of  varieties  sud  tlieir 
adaptability  to  various  soils,  localities,  and  modes  of  culture; 
and  reci^isiDg  the  great  number  of  Pears  now  in  commMce, 
apwards  of  two  hundred  of  which  are  in  certain  positioM 
well  deaervlng  of  culture,  it  is  only  natural  thst  a  som^'^^ 
widespread  desire  found  expression  for  a  "  Pear  election,"  A 
formal  election,  however,  would  inevitably  have  placed  msnj 
valuable  Peaia  in  false  positions.  . 

There  is  a  fundamental  difierenoe  betvjeen  an  electionw 
Kosea  and  one  of  Fears,    The  majority  of  those  who  take  part 
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■5J?°**  election  grow  all,  or  newly  all,  the  varietieB  o(  ad-  |  curaon  of  the  meritB  and  demeritB  of  PeaiB  ol  admitted  repute 
nutted  excellence  ;  bnt  it  is  Tery  different  witb  Pear  culti-  !  in  different  districtB  and  nndw  coQiiitions  that  can  be  named. 
wtotB.  Ont  of  the  aggr^ate  nnmber  who  woald  have  sent  in  [  In  order  to  elicit  information  of  practical  value  we  propose 
retHiiu  only  a  comparatiTe  few  conld  hayo  made  their  choice  I  from  time  to  time  to  wbmit  engravings  of  good  Peara  with 
from  a  ccmpleta  collection.  Pears,  fnrtber,  are  greatly  infla-  1  the  object  of  concentrating  attention  on  them,  and  of  otheiB 
meed  ^y  "Mia  and  ntnaUong,  and  a  formal  election  would  ripening  at  or  abont  the  same  period,  Tbe  figures  to  be  gixen 
nave  aaord^  no  means  of  disBeminating  intonoation  on  these  are  of  ancb  frnita  liiat  we  conld  obtain  during  the  present  un- 
«ild  kmdred  matters  of  great  moment  affecting  the  sereraJ  fliTonrable  season,  They  will  be  r«>nresented  as  tbey  were 
TWietiea.    Of  more  real  Dsefolnesg  will  be  a  full  and  free  di«-  |  gathered  from  the  trees,  and  will  be  truthful  portTaits  of  the 
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rarietiei  prodnced  nndei  orctinaij  cultivation  rather  than 
SB  ahowy  tpecimena  selected  from  diehes  on  the  exhibition 
table. 

Assuming  that  tbe  vaiiety  figured,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
known  of  M  Pears,  ripens  about  tbe  end  of  August  dnriug  line 
seasons  in  the  soatbem  counties  (for  it  varies  according  to 
seasons  and  localities),  it  will  be  well  to  consider  which  ore  tbe 
most  useful  Pears  that  precede  it ;  and  also  in  what  soils  and 
localities  and  under  what  conditions  Williams'  Bon  Chrgtien 
fails  to  produce  satiafactoiy  fmit,  and  where  and  bow  it  suc- 
ceeds best. 

Of  the  July  Pears  three  maybe  named — the  Amirfi  Joannet, 
or  Harvest  Pear ;  tbe  Petit  Muscat,  or  Small  Cluster  Pear ;  and 
the  Doyenn^  d'Eti,  or  Summer  Doyenn*  Pear,  As  in  the 
majoritj  of  collections  only  one  of  the  three  wilt  be  required, 


the  question  followa,  Which  is  tlie  meet  naef a1 1  U  more  than 
one  are  wanted  place  the  three  in  order  of  merit,  naming  the 
forms  and  conditions  under  which  they  give  tbe  best  resnlls. 

August  Pears  are  more  numerous.  Some  of  tlie  best  and 
most  useful  are  the  Jai^uncUe,  Cition  dea  Carmes,  Bloodgood, 
D£sir6  Comelis,  Summer  Rose,  Beurr6  QlSard,  Bcurr^  Pr^oce, 
Souvenir  do  Congrts,  and  BeurrS  de  I'Assoinption.  Informa- 
tion rslatiie  to  these  varieties,  gained  from  experience  of  them 
in  different  districts,  would  be  of  service  to  many. 

There  are  many  growers  of  Fcare  who  are  able  to  contribiite 
a  small,  but  it  may  be  a  very  useful,  mite  of  information  on 
the  varieties,  or  some  of  them,  we  have  named,  who  are  not 
prepared  to  submit  a  selection  of  Pears  from  a  large  and  com- 
plete collection  ;  or  they  may  possibly  be  able  to  name  as 
worthy  of  culture  other  varieties  in  what  ve  may  call  this 
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August  list,  although  in  some  localities  the  Taricties  named 
may  not  ripen  until  September. 

Of  the  old  favourite  figured  we  may  observe  that  it  vras 
raised  upwards  of  a  century  ago  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  a  school- 
master at  Aldermaston  in  Berkshire,  and  was  named  by  Mr. 
Williams,  a  nurseryman  at  Turnham  Green,  who  distributed  it. 
Our  experience  of  this  popular  Pear  is  that  in  light  soils  in  the 
southern  counties,  and  in  warm  localities  generally,  it  is  an 
excellent  variety  tor  the  north  aspect  of  a  wall.  If  grown  in 
tiie  full  sun  it  ripens  on  the  tree,  its  full  flavour  is  not  de- 
veloped, and  it  is  over  in  a  few  days.  In  stronger  soils  and 
cooler  positions  over  a  great  extent  of  the  country  it  succeeds 
as  espaliers,  pyramids,  and  standards.  In  more  northerly  and 
cold  districts  the  shelter  of  a  wall  becomes  of  advantage,  yet 
it  is  a  very  hardy  and  good  grower,  and  if  not  a  prodigious 
bearer  it  is  fairly  productive,  and  is  altogether  a  very  valuable 
Pear.    What  do  others  say  about  it  ? 

Fruit  of  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  is  sold  annually  by  tons  in 
the  streets  of  London  under  the  name  of  "William  Pears,"  a 
ziame  that  is  familiar  to  almost  every  schoolboy  in  the  metropolis. 

In  communicating  experience  on  Pears  it  will  be  addition- 
ally valuable  if  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  are  stated  ; 
on  what  stocks  the  trees  are  grown  or  succeed  best ;  the  dis- 
trict, and  its  approximate  height  above  sea  level,  with  the 
average  rainfall ;  if  on  walls,  state  the  aspect ;  if  in  the  open, 
whether  sheltered  by  adjacent  walls  or  distant  hills  or  woods. 
Local  conditions,  which  by  long  familiarity  may  appear  trivial 
to  the  casual  observer,  exert  much  influence  on  Pears,  there- 
fore circumstances  of  the  nature  indicated  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  those  contributing  information  on  this  important 
subject. 

Letters  to  insure  insertion  next  week  should  arrive  at  this 
office  on  Saturday. 


COST  OF  EXHIBITING  ROSES. 

I  WOULD  advise  all  aspirants  to  Rose-exhibiting  to  first 
weigh  well  the  cost,  and  not  to  decide  to  enter  on  the  campaign 
without  serious  reflection  and  much  thought.  I  do  not  wish  to 
•dissuade  anyone  from  exhibiting  ;  my  wish,  on  the  contrary,  is 
that  many  more  would  join  us,  and  that  each  year  should  see 
the  number  of  exhibitors  increased,  but  I  wish  to  save  amateurs 
irom  disappointment,  and,  I  may  add,  serious  pecuniary  loss. 
It  is,  then,  in  the  most  unsdfish  spirit  that  I  give  this  advice. 
A  man,  then,  who  would  be  a  successful  exhibitor  must  be  one 
who  can  afford  to  spend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  hobby. 

If  I  am  asked  to  name  a  sum  which  a  rosarian  should  be 
prepared  to  spend  on  this  pursuit,  I  hesitate  not  unnaturally 
trom  doing  so,  as  I  know  full  well  the  amotmt  of  dissent  and 
discussion  that  such  a  statement  would  create,  yet  I  will 
venture  to  name  a  sum.  I  do  not,  then,  think  that  any  person 
who  wishes  to  show  thirty-six  distinct  varieties,  to  say  nothing 
of  forty-eight,  can  hope  to  do  so  unless  he  is  prepared  to  spend 
£100  on  Roses,  and  the  expenses  incidental  to  their  culture 
and  exhibition.  And  this  I  maintain  is  a  reasonable  estimate, 
and  I  will  try  to  prove  that  it  is  so. 

(1.)  A  man  who  wishes  to  show  thirty-six  distinct  varieties 
of  Roses  should  at  least  grow  sixty  sorts.  Why  ?  Because  on 
no  given  day  could  he  depend  upon  having  a  good  bloom  fit 
for  exhibition  of  thirty-six  Roses  if  he  confined  himself  to  this 
number.  Some  Roses  bloom  much  earlier  than  others.  Monsieur 
Noman  will  be  grand  for  the  early  Crystal  Palace  Show,  but 
will  be  quite  over  for  Hereford  or  Manchester.  Teas,  again, 
are  rarely  of  use  for  the  July  shows,  but  are  the  greatest  help 
in  June.  Marie  Rady  is  glorious  in  July,  but  rarely  in  bloom 
about  midsummer.  He  must,  then,  have  at  least  sixty  sorts, 
and  (2ndly)  he  must  possess  twenty  plants  of  each  sort.  No 
less  number  will  suffice  ;  and  when  I  say  that  some  of  the 
great  amateur  exhibitors  possess  from  two  to  three  hundred  of 
the  leading  sorts,  I  think  it  will  be  granted  that  twenty  is  a 
very  small  number  indeed.  This  will  give  him  1200  plants, 
the  cost  of  which  may  be  put  down  at  (including  Teas)  £60  if 
they  are  on  the  Manetti  or  seedling  Briar,  or  £90  if  they  are 
standards. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  if  standards  are  purchased,  £100 
■would  be  quite  inadequate  for  his  purpose.  But  supposing 
dwarfs  are  purchased,  and  most  exhibitors  rely  on  them  for 
their  best  blooms  (I  do  not  wish  to  mention  names,  or  I  could 
cite  two  of  the  leading  amateurs  who  have  not  a  standard  in 
their  possession),  £40  would  be  left.  Of  this  £20  must  be 
spent  on  manure.    Of  course  the  cost  of  manure  depends  in  a 


great  measure  upon  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the  exiiibitor 
lives,  but  here  I  have  to  give'£l  for  every  load  of  manure — i^^ 
lOs.  for  the  manure,  and  10s.  for  the  handling ;  and  on  my 
small  churchyard  alone  I  have  this  year  spent  £24  in  manure. 
There  is  not  only  to  be  considered  the  manure  required  to  dress 
the  land  in  autumn,  but  also  the  spring  surface  dressing  and 
the  liquid  manure  in  the  summer. 

£20  is,  if  anything,  too  small  a  sum  to  be  spent  on  1200 
Roses,  but  I  wish  to  put  everything  as  low  as  possible.  There 
remains,  then,  only  £20  for  all  the  expenses  of  exhibiting  the 
blooms.  This  may  appear  ample  at  a  first  glance,  but  is  it  too 
much  ?  By  no  means.  Let  the  exhibitor  remember  that  he  has 
to  take  his  blooms  by  rail  and  road  to  such  a  place  as  the  Crystal 
Palace  ;  that  if  he  has  a  large  collection  be  must  take  his 
gardener  with  him  ;  that  he  has  expenses  at  all  the  junctions 
where  he  has  to  change,  or  if  he  is  on  a  main  line  he  has 
expenses  at  both  ends.  Then  there  is  his  own  expenses  and 
his  man's,  and  when  he  arrives  in  London  be  must  either  take 
a  conveyance  direct  to  the  Palace,  which  will  cost  him  about 
30«.,  including  the  driver,  or  he  musf  take  a  cab  to  one  of  the 
railway  stations,  and  go  by  train,  and  undergo  the  same  expense 
again.  I  never  showed  Roses  at  the  Crystal  Palace  at  a  less 
expense  than  £5,  and  I  travel  second  and  my  man  third  clsss. 
Supposing,  then,  he  shows  at  the  Crystal  and  Alexandra  Palaces, 
and  Hereford  and  South  Kensington,  he  will  find  that  these 
four  shows  cost  him  £20.  Against  this  there  is  the  chance  of 
prizes,  but  it  is  better  not  to  reckon  too  much  on  them. 

Next,  exhibiting  is  somewhat  selfish,  and,  imless  the  exhibitor 
is  a  bachelor,  the  cause  of  much  bickering  and  heartburning. 
The  plants  have  to  be  kept  entirely  reserved  for  the  shows. 
No  one  must  pluck  a  bloom,  however  near  and  dear  she  may  be. 
Most  extensive  disbudding  takes  place.  The  plant  is  onlv 
allowed  to  grow  three  or  four  blooms,  so  that  all  the  strengtn 
of  the  plant  is  thrown  into  those  blooms.  As  often  as  possible 
the  plants  have  to  be  drenched  with  the  strongest  liquid  manure, 
and  the  smell  from  this  stuff  is  quite  frightful  to  delicate 
nostrils.  Plants  must  be  shaded  in  scorching  weather,  and  the 
shades  removed  at  night.  The  labour  daring  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  early  in  July  must  be  most  assiduous,  and  the 
care  and  anxiety  expended  on  the  plants  almost  overwhelming. 

There  is  always  the  danger  of  overdoing  the  stimulants ;  the 
guano  may  be  put  on  too  heavily  by  the  man  you  put  so  mnch 
trust  in,  and  the  plants  are  burnt  up  and  destroyed ;  or  the 
foliage  may  be  syringed  on  a  June  evening,  when  a  sharp  frost 
ensues,  and  cuts  the  foliage  as  if  a  hot  iron  had  been  over  it 

.  All  these  and  many  other  things  should  be  considered  by  the 
would-be  exhibitor,  and  if,  after  well  weighing  them,  he  finds 
that  he  is  still  eager  to  try  his  hand  at  exhibiting,  by  all  means 
let  him  go  in  and  win. 

The  above  is  the  article  cited  from  Mr.  William  Paul's  "Boee 
Annual "  that  a  correspondent,  "  Duckwinq  "  (page  439)  has 
thought  fit  to  criticise,  and  in  courteous  language  to  condemn. 
I  have  delayed  answering  the  stricture  referred  to  until  my 
article  appeared  in  the  Journal. 

The  case  stands  thus  :  A  correspondent  perfectly  unknown 
to  me  has  caused  to  appear  in  what  is  often  called  the  Bose 
Journal,  a  letter  which  contradicts  all  that  I,  who  have  been 
before  the  Rose  public  for  many  years,  have  written  upon  the 
subject,  with  which  I  am  better  acquainted  than  any  other. 
All  I  >vritc  on  the  subject  of  Roses  is  the  result  of  long  ex- 
perience, and  I  never  make  any  statement  which  I  have  not 
proved  to  be  true. 

"  Ddckwino,"  however,  simply  contents  himself  with  deny- 
ing all  I  state.  He  gives  no  reasons,  adduces  no  aiguments, 
simply  g^ves  his  ipse  dixit^  as  if  that  was  quite  enongh. 
Looking  through  his  article  I  find  that  he  gives  advice  so  dia- 
metricfUly  opposite  to  my  own  that  I  really  do  not  knoir 
where  to  begm  my  refutation.  Perhaps  I  had  better  diflcuas 
his  statements  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear. 

First,  '*  DucKWiNO  "  assumes  that  I  advise  people  to  hegin 
showing  in  nine  months  from  this  time  at  the  great  metropolitan 
shows.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  make  mention  of  the  show* 
which  the  would-be  exhibitor  would  frequent,  but  l8aynothiiJ| 
as  to  when  he  should  begin.  Your  correspondent  says  that 
unless  Roses  behave  very  differently  in  his  soil  than  they  do  m 
mine  any  attempt  to  cut  a  good  box  from  Roses  bought  the 
first  year  will  only  prove  a  failure.  Now  my  experience  w 
totally  opposed  to  his.  All  the  prizes  that  I  have  won  have 
been  gained  by  Roses  purchased  tiie  autuum  before  the  show& 
He  also  says  that  it  would  be  absurd  for  an  exhibitor  ^^\ 
pete  the  first  year  at  the  great  London  and  provincial  Bfl^s : 
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that  he  must  for  a  few  years  be  content  to  show  at  small 
country  exhlbitiohs  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  Must  he? 
Well,  I  do  not  want  to  boast — I  have  never  done  so ;  but  in 
jnstioe  to  myself  I  am  bound  to  add  that  the  first  year  I  showed 
Bones  I  went  to  the  great  eaihibitions ;  that  T  was  only  defeated 
by  Mr.  Baker  at  Exeter,  and  that  the  next  year  I  showed  in  two 
daeses  only  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (36  and  24),  where  the  compe- 
tition  was  onnsually  great,  and  was  first  in  both.  So  much 
for  "  DuoKwmG  "  on  these  two  great  points.  Mr.  Jowitt  was 
equally  successful ;  he  jumped  to  the  first  rank  durine:  the 
year  ^f  his  rf^W^. 

"DucKWiNe  "  also  calls  in  question  all  I  say  on  the  culture 
of  the  Rose.  He  disputes  my  figures,  ridicules  my  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  manuie,  and  disputes  every  statement  I  make.  It 
would  be  too  wearisome  to  your  readers  were  I  to  go  in  to  the 
question  of  the  cost  of  R<»es,  for  I  write  from  an  entirely 
different  standpoint  from  "  Duckwinq."  He  speaks  of  bud- 
ding one's  own  Roses,  and  waiting  a  twelvemonth  before  a 
man  shows  a  Rose.  I  advise  cutbacks,  and  showing  the  next 
year.  The  cost  is,  of  course,  more ;  but  it  is  far  more  gratifying 
to  amateurs  to  have  Roses  at  once  than  to  have  to  wait  for 
twelve  months  looking  at  stocks,  to  find  that  after  all  his 
labour  and  care  25  per  cent,  have  not  struck,  25  per  cent,  have 
been  blown  out,  and  the  rest  are  poor  miseiable.  ^^ducklingSi" 
which  reqtiire  the  greatest  care  before  they  cast  him  a  good 
feather. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  state  that  my  article  was  not  written 
for  the  Journal,  and  was  not  by  me  deemed  suitable  for  the 
Journal's  columns.  The  Journal  may  be  taken  to  be  inter  alia 
the  ofificial  paper  of  the  exhibitor  of  Roses.  A  paper,  there- 
fore, written  with  the  express  object  of  warning  young  Rose- 
glowers  who  may  be  intending  to  become  exhibitors  that  they 
had  better  reckon  the  cost  before  they  begin  would,  I  thought^ 
not  be  the  kind  of  paper  to  suit  the  Rose  Journal.  With  Mr. 
^^lliam  Paul  it  is  quite  another  Ihing.  He  represents  the 
greatest  non-exhibiting  Rose-gi'owing  firm  with  which  I  ain 
toquainted  ;  and  a  paper  written  with  the  above-named  object 
was  most  gratifying  to  him.  He  particularly  requested  me  to 
write  for  him  ;  I  did  so  entirely  as  a  friend,  and  I  never  con- 
templated for  one  moment  that  anyone  would  discuss  my  letter 
in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture. — Wyld  Savage. 


Surely  "Duckwing's"  reduced  estimate  of  the  expense 
of  Rose-exhibiting  is  too  high,  and  as  I  fancy  some  woiud-be 
exhibitors  may  be  deterred  by  fear  of  expense  I  venture  to 
send  you  my  experience  of  the  subject.  For  some  years  I  have 
exhibited  with  fair  success,  though  my  maximum  number  of 
Roees  has  never  exceeded  five  hundred.  I  bud  yearly  one 
hundred  or  thereabouts,  and  discard  all  old  plants  that  are  not 
doing  well ;  but  then  I  never  attempt  more  than  a  twelve,  or, 
if  there  should  be  such  a  class,  six  trebles.  This  requires  three, 
or  at  the  most  four  12-boxes,  which  cost  about  12*.  M.  each  ; 
tabes,  2«.  M.  a  dozen.  1  never  manure  at  planting  time,  but 
mulch  with  pig  manure  in  the  early  spring.  Last  year  I  put 
on  thirteen  cartloads  at  6*.  per  load,  and  this  afforded  a  mulch 
some  5  or  6  inches  in  dej)th  to  about  five  hundred  plants. 
How  "DUCKWING"  or  any  other  man  can  dispose  of  £20 
worth  of  manure  on  1200  Roses  exceeds  my  comprehension. 

As  to  Roses  planted  in  the  autumn,  my  experience  is  quite 
contrary  to  that  of  "  Duckwing."  Roses  planted  last  autumn 
afforded  me  many  prize  blooms,  including  the  premier  bloom 
at  one  good  local  show  and  the  second  best  bloom  at  another. 
From  Roses  planted  in  the  spring  I  also  cut  a  good  box  of 
twelve  of  one  variety  (Marie  Baumann)  with  a  little  assist- 
ance from  Briar  maidens.  In  all,  last  year  I  was  indebted  for 
help  in.  fourteen  prizes  to  Roses  planted  in  the  autumn  and 
a>ring.  Certainly  last  year  was  favourable  to  newly  planted 
Boses  ^but  it  has  been  my  practice  for  years  to  transplant  Roses 
buddecTon  the  driar  while  still  dormant,  and  this  year  I  have 
adopted  a  similar  coarse  with  those  buddefl  on  the  Manetti. 
I  have  never  tried  this  before,  so  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
attempt  is  yet  to  be  proved.  I  quite  agree  with  "  Duckwing  " 
in  one  respect — viz.,  that  nothing  but  experience  will  teach 
the  perhaps  most  necessary  point  of  all — 2.^.,  the  stage  of 
growth  in  which  to  cut  different  varieties  for  exhibition,  how 
to  carry  them  to  the  show,  and  bow  to  set  them  up. — Kektish 
Curate. 


5th  of  June  1°.  We  escaped  frost  in  July,  but  on  the  morning 
of  the  26th  of  August  the  mercury  was  3°  below  the  freezing 
point)  when  French  Beans  and  many  tender  bedding  plante 
were  blackened.  On  the  21st  of  September  and  7th  of  October 
it  fell  to  5°.  On  the  21st  of  November  we  hftd  4  inches  of 
snow,  and  on  the  24th,  29th,  and  30th  of  the  sazne  month  the 
mercury  registered  11"  below  the  freezing  point.  On  Decem- 
ber Ist,  W  ;  2nd,  21° ;  3id,  20° ;  4th,  28° ;  6th,  26°  :  6th,  20^ ; 
7th,  11°;  8th,  18<^ ;  9th,  10^  ;  10th,  9° ;  11th,  18°.  As  will  be 
seen  ^m  the  above,  July  is  the  only  month  that  we  have 
escaped  frost  during  1879.  Strawberry  plants  seem  to  have 
suffere^l  very  much  from  the  late  cold  frosty  winds.  The 
hardest  frost  we  had  here  in  1878  was  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th  December,  when  the  thei^mometer  indicated  2°  below 
zero.  At  present  we  have  every  appearance  of  having  a  hard 
winter,  and  I  am  afraid  that  vegetation  will  not  stand  it  so  well 
this  season  as  last.  Owing  to  the  vf  et  summer,  trees,  shrubs,. 
Jtc.,  are  not  so  well  ripened. — James  Dickson,  Arkleton, 


The  Season  in  Dumfriesshire,— We  had  our  share  of 
the  hard  winter  of  1878-79,  and  occasionally  frosty  nights 
imtil  ttie  27th  of  May,  when  we  had  3°  of  frost,  and  on  the 


BRYNKINALT, 

THE  SEAT  OP  LORD  HILL  TREVOR. 

Bbtkkinalt  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  Cbirk  station 
and  about  twenty  miles  from  Chester,  and  is  reached  by  rail 
from  that  city.  The  estate  is  an  extensive  one  and  the  gardens 
are  large.  The  park  is  of  great  magnitude.  The  surroundinga 
of  the  mansion  are  piotqreaque,  being  undulated  and  well 
wooded.  Especially  noteworthy  are  the  trees  in  the  park,, 
which  have  been  eitiier  thinly  planted  or  timely  thinned,  and 
have  developed  into  grand  specimens. 

The  mansion  is  reached  by  a  winding  drive  leading  through 
the  park  from  the  village  of  Chirk,  and  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length  ;  it  is  -also  approached  by  another  main  drive 
from  BrynwiUan  near  SL  Martin's,  which  is  about  two  miles 
in  length.  This  we  believe  to  bfe  the  most  picturesque,  leading 
as  it  does  through  a  hilly  district  and  avenues  of  fine  Oaks. 
The  mansion  stands  on  an  elevated  site,  and  covers  an  acre  of 
ground.  It  is  a  noble  and  imposing  structure,  and  has  been 
built  at  different  times.  The  oldest  portion  was  erected  in 
1609.  Fine  additions  have  been  made  of  more  recent  dat& 
imtU  it  attained  its  present  size,  Close  in  the  vaUey  below  is 
a  small  rippling  stream  winding  its  course  with  much  beauty,, 
and  adds  materially  to  the  view  from  the  mansion. 

The  pleasure  grounds  are  elaborate,  varied,  and  comprise 
about  twenty  acres.    There  are  three  flower  gardens  in  different 
parte  of  the  grounds  and  of  entirely  different  designs.    The 
one  on  the  west  of  the  mansion  was  laid  out  by  Charlotte 
Viscountess  Dunganon  in  the  year  1808,  as  well  as  the  sur* 
rounding  grounds.    This  is  employed  for  subtropical  beddings 
which  this  year  has  proved  anything  but  satisfactory  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extremely  inclement  season.    The  principal 
flower  garden  is  some  distance  from  the  Hall.    The  design  of 
the  garden  is  a  scroll  pattern  on  each  side  of  the  walk,  with 
large  circular  beds  in  the  centre,  with  beds  of  the  Shamrock 
pattern  round  theqi'    The  bedding,  when  we  visited  the  garden 
in  late  summer,  was  very  creditable,  there  being  an  even 
balance  of  beds  of  flowering  plants  and  others  devoted  to  carpet 
bedding.    A  very  fine  border  of  Boses  with  a  Peach  wall  at 
the  back  attracted  notice.     The  Peach  trees  were  good  and 
well  trained,  carrying  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  ripening  much  better 
than  we  could  have  anticipated.    This  border  contained  a  fine 
row  of  Tritoma  Uvaria  grandiflora,  producing  thousands  of 
brilliant  spikes,  which  were  very  strixing.    We  next  passed 
between  two  large  ribbon  borders,  the  front  portion  of  which 
was  planted  with  the  usual  flowering  plants,  and  one  row  of 
Deirs  dark-leaved  Beet  on  each  side,  which  contrasted  admir- 
ably.   The  two  most  striking  rows  were  at  the  back,  One  being- 
composed  of  Hollyhocks  of  different  shades  free  from  disease,, 
and    Sunflowers  planted  alternately.     The  other   row  was 
composed  of  Phloxes  of  different  varieties  alternately  planted 
with  Dahlias,  the  effect  being  gorgeous.    These  borders  lead 
direct  to  the  main  range  of  houses.    The  number  of  bedding- 
plante  required  is  ninety  thousand,  and  the  accommodation  to 
grow  them  is  most  limited. 

The  glass  structures  are  not  extensive  :  they  are  nine  in 
number  and  mostly  heated  with  flues,  with  the  exception  of 
the  greenhouse.  There  are  three  vineries,  in  all  about  104  feet 
long  and  14  feet  wide.  Some  of  the  Vines  are  old,  while  others 
are  young,  none  of  which  are  in  the  most  vigorous  condition 
owing  to  the  heavy  crops  they  have  previously  produced.  The 
fernery  conteined  clean  well-grown  plants.  The  Cucumber 
house  was  planted  for  winter  work,  and  the  stove  was  well 
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iilled  with  plants  of  a  suitable  size  for  tabic  and  other  decora- 
tive purposes,  no  attempt  being  made  to  prow  specimens  ;  the 
plants  were  clean,  healthy,  and  in  capital  order.  The  green- 
house is  devoted  to  growing  flowering  plants  for  cutting,  and 
to  furnish  the  verandah,  which  is  situated  at  the  front  door  of 
the  mansion,  and  is  kept  gay  with  seasonable  flowering  plants. 
The  conservatory  also  joins  the  mansion  and  is  principally 
planted  with  Camellias. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  a  walled  enclosure  7  acres  in  extent. 
It  is  divided  in  the  centre  where  the  houses  are  situated.  The 
garden  is  square,  having  a  walk  all  round,  and  borders  next  to 
the  wall  16  feet  wide.  It  is  divided  into  a  number  of  squares 
by  cross  walks  ;  the  walls  are  covered  with  well-trained  trees 
in  good  bearing  condition.  The  ground  was  clean  and  well 
cropped,  containing  large  breadths  of  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  Broccoli  of  sorts — thousands  of  such  varieties  as  Snow's 
Winter  White,  Veitch's  Self-protecting,  and  Autumn  Giant. 
Buttons'  I^te  Queen  Broccoli  was  worthy  of  special  note  on 
account  of  its  compact  and  dwarf  nature ;  other  late  kinds 
and  winter  vegetables  generally  were  also  planted  in  quantity. 

The  Rose  garden  merits  brief  notice.  It  is  on  the  north 
of  the  mansion,  and  is  sunk  some  2 J  feet  below  the  surround- 
ing ground  level,  the  design  being  a  scroll  pattern  and  Sham- 
rock-shaped beds  planted  with  standard  Roses,  the  vacant 
places  and  groundwork  being  filled  with  Mignonette  and  other 
similar  plants.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  circular  trellis  and 
Roses  trained  upon  it.  This,  and  the  surrounding  grounds 
were  laid  out  by  the  present  owner.  The  gardens  in  all  depart- 
ments were  in  admirable  condition.  They  were  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  W.  Cook,  who,  we  regret  to 
hear,  has  since  resigned  his  position,  but  we  trust  he  will  soon 
meet  with  a  charge  equal  to  his  abilities.— B.  N.  G.,  a  Visitor, 

THE  EFFECT  of  FROST  on  HARDY  FRUIT  TREES. 

Mb.  Witherspoon,  on  page  462,  attributes  the  general 
failure  of  the  hardy  fruit  crops  this  year  to  the  severe  weather 
of  last  winter,  and  appears  as  if  he  rather  desired  someone  to 
differ  from  him  in  bis  theory.  I  will  try  and  oblige  your  cor- 
resDondent,  but  on  the  express  understanding  that  my  remarks 
will  apply  to  fruit  trees  generally,  and  not  to  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon's  exclusively.  If  the  pith  of  the  fruit  trees  referred  to 
was  blackened  by  the  frost,  that  is  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  their  barrenness,  for  when  the  wood  of  the  spurs  is  in  that 
state  I  take  it  to  be  impossible  that  they  can  support  the  fruit 
that  may  even  apparently  set  after  the  flowering  period.  An 
exposed  and  northerly  position  has  unfortunately  more  than 
once  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  results  of 
trees  frozen  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  I  never  knew  fruit  to 
follow  injury  so  extreme.  So  far  I  agree  with  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon ;  but  when  he  suggests  that  the  loss  of  the  crops  gene- 
nJly  is  attributable  to  frost  in  winter  I  am  bound  to  differ 
bom  him.  But  before  I  state  my  reasons  for  so  doing,  I  may 
observe  that  your  correspondent  omitted  to  state  that  the  wood 
of  the  trees  of  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  that  produced  fruit  was 
not  injured  like  the  others.  No  doubt  it  escaped  be'ng 
blackened  at  the  core,  but  it  would  have  been  well  had  the 
fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  been  stated. 

I  will  now  refer  to  another  kind  of  blackening  that  is  equally 

fatal  to  the  fruit  crops,  and  much  more  common — ^namely,  the 

blackexung  of  the  core  of  the  blossoms  by  spring  frosts.     If  on 

examining  the  ovary  of  the  blossoms  after  a  severe  spring  frost 

a  small  black  speck  is  found,  no  fruit  can  follow.    I  examined 

the  wood  of  hundreds  of  spurs  of  fruit  trees  last  April  and 

May  which  were  certainly  not  black  at  the    pith,  yet  not  one 

fruit  followed  on  many  of  the  trees.    It  was  not  the  winter's 

fpost  that  rendered  the  trees  fruitless.     If  Mr.  Witherspoon's 

theory  is  correct,  and  applying  it  generally,  there  ought  to 

have  been  plenty  of  fruit  in  the  south  of  England  this  year, 

where  the  frost  of  last  winter  was  not  sufficient  to  freeze  the 

pith  and  blacken  it,  and  yet  if  what  we  read  is  correct,  the 

Apple  and  Pear  crops  have  been  about  as  scant  in  Kent  as  in 

Yorkshire  and  Durham.    But,  further,  Mr.  Witherspoon  must 

remember  that  the  winters  of  1877  and  1876  were  not  severe, 

yet  in  the  summers  following  fruit  was  about  as  scaree  as  it  has 

been   this  year.    In  the  years  mentioned,  spring  not  winter 

frosts  destroyed  the  crops  ;  but  the  loss  of  the  crops  this  year 

was  primarily  caused  by  excessive  wet  during  the  flowering 

period.    So  continuous  was  the  rain  that  pollen  never  formed 

on  many  trees  that  I  watched  very  closely,  and  fertilisation 

became  an  impossibility  ;  the  showers  of  hail  and  rain  were  so 

heavy,  too,  that  the  blossoms  were  dashed  from  the  trees  even 


before  expansion,  and  the  ground  was  quite  white  with  muti- 
lated petals.  Your  correspondent  thinks  the  rain  "  may  "  have 
been  detrimental,  but  I  assert  that  it  was  positively  destructive. 
Neither  does  it  follow  that  the  injury  by  excessive  wet  and 
frost  in  spring  should  affect  all  trees  alike,  any  more  than 
frost  in  winter  has  the  same  effects  on  all  trees.  Varieties  vaiy 
much  in  the  hardiness  of  their  blossoms,  and  further,  all  do  not 
expand  exactly  at  the  same  time,  and  hence  the  diffeie&t 
results.  Many  good  cultivators  have  also  attributed  the  dearth 
of  fruit  in  a  great  measure  to  immature  wood,  and  I  have 
observed  more  than  once  that  when  young  and  luxnrianfly 
growing  trees  blossom  freely  fruit  does  not  follow  with  the  same 
certainty  that  it  does  on  trees  which  have  produced  shelter 
growth  that  has  been  harder  and  better  ripened.  Various 
causes  conspire  to  render  fruit  trees  barren,  and  extreme  £ro6t 
in  winter  as  described  on  the  page  quoted  is  one  of  them ;  bst 
it  has  neither  been  the  sole  nor  the  chief  cause  of  the  general 
absence  of  fruit  during  the  past  four  years,  simply  becanse 
there  has  been  no  such  severe  frost  except  in  certain  very  oold 
districts,  and  during  two  of  the  years  the  winters  were  mild  as 
the  Americans  say,  "  all  along  the  line.'*  Applied  generally, 
therefore,  over  a  wide  district,  and  over  a  period  including 
mild  winters  when  little  or  no  fruit  followed,  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon's theory  fail8.->-A  Nobthebn  Gabdeneb. 


NOTES  FROM  IRELAND. 

WiKTEB  is  now  upon  us,  and  great  vigilance  is  required  in 
tending  plants  under  glass.  We  have  experienced  twelve  days' 
frost  of  great  severity.  The  following  number  of  degrees  beloir 
the  freezing  point  were  registered  : — November  30th,  14° ;  De- 
cember 1st,  17°;  2nd,  24°;  3rd,  8°;  4th,  2r ;  5th,  33°;  6th, 
3*;  7th,  19°;  8th,  16**;  9th,  15**;  10th,  19°;  11th,  16^; 
12th,  6^  On  the  2nd  of  this  month  we  had  a  fall  of  aboat 
6  inches  of  snow  ;  at  the  time  of  writing  about  2  inches  remain 
on  the  ground.  A  thaw  took  place  on  the  10th,  and  we  were 
in  hopes  of  less  severe  weather,  but  that  eTening  the  mercury 
fell  16°.  We  commented  in  a  previous  letter  on  the  unsstis- 
^tory  state  of  the  bog  turf  used  in  this  locality  as  the  chi^ 
fuel,  and  although  we  experienced  six  weeks  of  dehghtfol 
autumn  weather  the  want  of  drying  winds  left  it  in  much  the 
same  condition,  so  that  stoking  with  turf  has  been  no  easy 
matter.  Those  having  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  may  weU 
feel  that  their  lots  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  Previously  to 
the  29th  of  November  we  had  but  little  frost.  A  large  number 
of  Chrysanthemums  planted  out  of  doors,  which  want  of  ac- 
commodation deterred  us  from  potting,  expanded  a  consider* 
able  number  of  good  blooms.  The  best  were  Fingal,  Hermione, 
Empress  of  India,  Princess  of  Teck,  and  Aurea  Multiflora.  As 
we  anticipated,  Apples  and  Pears  as  regards  keeping  and 
flavour  have  been  quite  a  failure.  It  may  l^  of  interest  to  add 
that  on  the  farm  here  several  acres  of  the  Scotch  Champion 
Potato  grown  this  season  have  given  much  satisfaction ;  baring 
been  entirely  free  from  disease  they  contrasted  with  other 
varieties  which  have  sufiEered  terribly.  The  year  1879  will  not 
be  readily  forgotten  in  this  country  either  by  the  gardening  or 
the  farming  Eternity. — R.  Blackstock,  King's  Ckmnty. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDBK. 

Forcing  Department. — The  chief  dij£culty  in  this  department  in 
severe  weather  is  to  prevent  Radishes^  Carrots,  Ac,  from  becom- 
ing tall  and  weakly,  owing  to  their  bemg  kept  close  and  corered 
up  to  exclude  frost,  the  neat  from  the  bed  and  linings  causing 
rapid  growth.    This  should  be  guarded  against  as  much  as  possible 
by  employing  no  more  protective  material  than  is  absolntely 
necessary  to  exclude  frost,  and  withdraw  the  covering  as  soon  as 
possible,  ventilating  the  frame  when  the  weather  is  faTomble. 
Potatoes  also  should  have  all  the  light  and  air  possible,  lining  tiie 
beds  as  may  be  necessary,  and  protecting  with  mats  or  ot^ 
material  so  as  to*  exclude  frost.     Continue  to  prepare  well-fe^ 
meuted  materials,  to  be  employed  in  making  up  b^  for  snoces- 
sional  Potatoes,  Radishes,  Carrots,  Lettuces,  and  Cauliflowen. 
Continue  to  introduce  roots  of  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  and  Chicory  to 
the  Mushroom  house,  maintaining  the  heat  of  Asparagus  ^^J^ 
additional  linings.    A  sucoessional  bed  will  require  to  be  maae, 
and  when  ready  fresh  roots  should  be  planted  to  keep  up  tne 
supply.    Continue  to  sow  seeds  of  Mustard,  Cress,  Ac,  for  small 
salad,  which  is  generally  in  request  at  this  season.     Pl*<»  ^  • 
vinery  in  pots  or  boxes  a  few  more  roots  of  Mint  and  Tarrago'J' 
Water  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  and  Chicory  liberally  with  warm  w»J 
liquid  manure  after  they  commence  g^^owth.    Where  ^^'J,   ^ 
not  been  sown  in  autumn  preparation  should  now  be  made  tor 
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sowing  them  under  glass,  either  in  cold  pits,  a  late  Peach  house, 
or  orchard  house.  The  old-fashioned  horseshoe  draining  tiles, 
3  inches  in  diameter,  answer,  or  troughs  of  wood  may  he  used  ; 
but  where  turf  can  be  obtained  and  cut  into  strips  about  4  inches 
wide  and  3  inches  thick,  it  forms  the  best  material.  The  strips 
should  have  a  groove  cut  down  the  centre  half  the  depth  of  the 
turf,  the  seed  being  sown  and  covered  at  out  IJ  inch  deep.  When 
the  Peas  are  4  inches  high  the  turves  majr  be  carried  out  and 
placed  in  drills  prepared  to  receive  them  on  a  warm  border,  mild 
•weather  being  chosen. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Cherry  Howe. — To  insure  a  supply  of  ripe  Cherries  from  the 
middle  of  April  and  onwards  houses  which  are  to  be  advanced 
by  forcing  for  this  purpose  should  now  be  closed.  Be  sparing  of 
fire  heat  at  the  commencement,  not  employing  it  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  maintain  the  tem^rature  at  from  85°  to  40^  at 
night,  and  40°  to  45°  by  day,  ventilating  when  the  temperature  is 
about  50^  or  55°.  Close  the  house  at  50°.  Syringe  the  trees  and 
available  surfaces  early  on  fine  afternoons,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
buds  becoming  dry  before  nightfall.  Plum  trees  in  pots  in  this 
structure  require  similar  treatment  to  Cherries. 

Vine^. — Attention  should  be  given  to  the  fermenting  material  in 
pits  containing  early  Vines  in  pots,  and  if  the  pots  are  placed  on 
pillars  frequent  additions  of  material  may  be  made  as  the  heat 
declines.  The  temperature  should  have  been  raised  gradually 
after  the  buds  commenced  swelling  from  55°,  so  as  to  have  it 
about  60^  or  65°  by  the  time  they  are  coming  into  leaf,  allowing 
an  advance  of  5°  to  10°  by  day,  carefully  admitting  a  little  air  at 
70°.  Disbud  as  soon  as  the  bunches  can  be  detected,  reserving 
the  most  promising.  Stop  the  laterals  about  two  joints  beyond 
the  bunches.  Where  fermenting  materials  are  employed  the 
oeceesity  for  the  application  of  moisture  will  not  be  so  great  as 
where  tne  heat  is  obtained  solely  from  hot- water  pipes.  Evapora- 
tion troughs  should  be  filled  with  liquid  manure  composed  of  1  th. 
guano  to  twenty  gallons  of  water,  which  may  also  be  employed 
for  damping  the  floors,  £c.,  early  in  the  afternoon  after  closing 
the  house.  The  buds  of  the  Vines  in  the  early  house  now  show 
signs  of  swelling,  and  another  good  watering  should  be  given  the 
inside  border  at  a  temperature  of  85°  to  90^,  and  in  the  case  of  old 
Vines  liquid  manure  should  be  freely  appli^.  From  the  time  the 
buds  commence  swelling  the  temperature  should  be  raised  2°  or  8° 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  not  exceeding  60°  to  66°  by  artificial 
means  until  the  Vines  have  produced  their  leaves.  In  quick 
forcing,  and  where  the  Vines  are  thoroughly  established  and  have 
had  a  long  rest,  growth  may  be  induced  by  a  brisk  moist  heat  of 
70^^  to  75°,  continuing  it  until  the  eyes  have  fairly  started  growing, 
when  the  temperature  should  be  allowed  to  fall  to  65°  or  60°, 
with  5°  or  10°  rise  in  the  daytime,  it  being  important  whilst  the 
foliage  is  being  made  that  a  moderate  temperature  be  employed, 
in  oraer  to  secure  short-jointed  wood  and  well-developed  leathery 
foliage.  Young  Vines  that  have  not  been  forced  early  will  need 
to  be  brought  down  to  a  horizontal  position  to  ensure  their  break- 
ing regularly.  Some  well-fermented  short  stable  manure  and 
leaves  placed  in  ridges  on  the  inside  borders  will  afford  a  genial 
moisture  and  warmth,  and  lessen  the  necessity  for  frequent 
syringing.  See  that  the  fermenting  materials  on  outside  borders 
are  not  cooled  by  snow  melting  on  them,  and  lose  no  opportunity 
of  turning  and  adding  fresh  material  as  may  be  required.  Push 
forward  uie  pruning,  dressing,  and  cleaning  of  Vines  in  succession 
houses,  a  complete  and  long  rest  being  cocduciye  to  a  regular  and 
strong  break  when  the  time  arrives  for  starting.  Late  Vines  that 
have  the  foliage  all  off  will  only  require  sufficient  fire  heat  to  ex- 
clude frost ;  even  a  temperature  of  50°  in  shup  weather  dries  the 
atmosphere  too  much  to  preserve  thin-skinned  Grapes,  such  as 
Muscats  and  Black  Hamburgh ;  40°  to  45°  is  sufficient,  keeping 
the  house  closed  in  damp  weather,  and  seeking  to  ensure  a  dry, 
cool,  and  equable  atmospnere. 

Orchard  nouae, — The  trees  in  the  house  should  before  this  have 
been  placed  close  together  and  the  roots  protected  by  a  covering 
of  dry  litter  or  fern,  or  if  they  have  become  frosted  before  this 
were  done  it  should  still  be  performed,  so  that  they  may  be  gradu- 
ally thawed.  The  trees  outside  plunged  in  ashes  and  protected 
with  cocoa  refuse  will  be  quite  safe.  The  house  should  have  a 
thorough  cleaning  when  the  weather  is  suitable  in  readiness  for 
bringing  the  trees  in  early  in  the  new  year,  or  if  the  house  can  be 
prepared  sooner  they  may  be  housed  at  once,  protecting  the  roots 
of  the  trees  with  dry  material.  In  bright  and  mild  weather  the 
bouse  should  be  freely  ventilated. 

Strawberrieg  in  Pots. — ^When  the  crowns  commence  swelling  and 
the  trusses  appear  the  temperature  may  be  advanced  a  few 
degrees  by  da^.  A  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  is  sufficiently  high 
at  night.  Synnging  the  pl&nts  gently  in  the  early  part  of  orignt 
afternoons  will  be  advantageous.  Examine  the  plants  daily,  and 
supply  water  to  all  those  that  require  it.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out 
for  aphides,  and  if  any  appear  fumigate  the  nouse  on  two  con- 
secutive evenings.  Another  batch  of  plants  should  be  placed  in 
a  house  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  the  decayed  leaves  being 
removed,  and  the  surface  soil  loosened  and  top-dressed  with  horse 
droppings  rubbed  through  the  hands.  The  dramage  should  be 
attended  to  and  if  necessaiy  rectified  and  the  pots  washed  clean. 


The  plants  may  be  introduced  during  the  next  three  weeks  to  a 
Peach  house  or  to  a  Strawberry  house  if  such  be  available,  follow- 
ing the  instructions  given  in  a  former  calendar.  Sir  Harry,  La 
Grosse  Sucrde,  and  President,  with  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
are  suitable  varieties.  Plants  for  introducing  later  on  will  be 
quite  safe  in  their  quarters  outdoors  plunged  in  ashes  to  the  rim, 
and  a  light  covering  may  be  given  of  dry  fern  or  litter,  removing 
It  in  dry  weather. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Bedding  Plants. — Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  others  will  require  to 
be  examined  frequently  for  the  removal  of  bad  leaves  and  decayed 
shoots,  watering  them  early  in  the  day  should  any  of  the  plants 
require  it.  Over-watering,  however,  should  be  as  much  avoided  as 
over-dryness,  and  they  should  have  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45°. 
Bronze,  Gold,  and  Silver  variegated,  with  tricolor  varieties,  re- 
quire a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  to  maintain  them  in  (rood  con- 
dition. Petunias,  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  <S:c.,  should  be  sparingly 
watered,  the  foliage,  however,  being  kept  fresh,  and  a  temperature 
of  40°  to  45°  being  suitable,  ventilating  freely  whenever  the  weather 
is  favourable.  Coleuses,  Iresines,  and  Altemantheras  should  be 
placed  near  the  glass  and  have  a  temperature  of  55°  to  G5°.  Suc- 
culent plants  should  be  kept  dry.  Plants  in  cold  frames  and  pits, 
such  as  Calceolarias,  must  be  well  protected  with  a  good  thickness 
of  straw  or  fern  in  addition  to  the  mats.  Compost  for  spring 
propagating  and  potting  should  be  placed  under  cover  without 
delay,  so  as  to  have  it  in  suitable  condition  for  the  purpose  when 
the  busy  time  arrives.  Turfy  loam  with  the  turf  reduced  will  be 
needed  in  greatest  quantity,  and  after  that  well-i educed  leaf  soil 
or  decomposed  manure.  Potsherds  may  also  be  prepared ;  it  is 
also  indispensable  to  have  on  hand  a  good  supply  of  crystal 
sand,  in  many  respects  preferable  to  silver  sand  for  propagating 
purposes,  though  for  fine  seeds  a  stock  of  silver  sand  must  be 
kept. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stotft. — Many  growers  of  stove  plants  adhere  to  the  practice  of 
plunging  the  pots  in  some  fermenting  material  such  as  tan  or 
leaves,  or  where  hot-water  pipes  are  employed  to  funiish  bottom 
heat  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  is  generally  used  for  plunging  the  pots 
in.  Except  for  a  few  species  after  potting,  bottom  heat  is  not 
necessary  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  stove  plants.  The  chief 
objection  to  plunging  is  that  the  plants  must  necessarily  be  at  a 
distance  from  Uie  glass,  resulting  in  the  growth  made  being  always 
more  or  less  weak,  and  the  plants  are  so  much  more  tender  when 
grown  in  bottom  heat  than  when  placed  so  that  their  tops  almost 
touch  the  glass.  Whether  the  plants  are  required  for  exhibition, 
conservatory  decoration  in  summer,  or  for  the  production  of 
flowers  for  cutting,  they  are  not  in  the  former  case  nearly  so 
valuable.  Although  bottom  heat  is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable, 
yet  a  good  bed  of  fermenting  material  some  4  feet  thick  is  of  the 
greatest  service  in  producing  a  genial  temperature  and  moisture, 
and  a  bed  of  this  kind  will  maintain  a  heat  of  90°  or  more  for  two 
or  three  months,  besides  being  conducive  to  a  free  healthy  growth. 
Tan  is  unquestionably  the  best  material,  but  where  that  is  difficult 
to  obtain  clean  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  form  good  substitutes.  Plants 
that  shed  all  or  a  portion  o£  their  leaves,  such  as  Clerodendron 
Balfourianum,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  &c.,  should  now  for  some 
weeks  only  receive  as  much  water  as  will  keep  the  remaining 
leaves  from  shrivelling.  In  order  to  induce  as  complete  a  rest  as 
possible  a  temperature  of  55°  should  only  be  accorded  them. 
Evergreen  plants  should  have  sufficient  water  to  maintain  the 
foliage  in  good  condition,  but  water  at  this  season  should  be 
sparingly  supplied. 
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Walter  Charles  Slocock,  Woking.-^  Catalogue  qf  Contfercs,  Rotes, 
and  Fruit  Trees, 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

%♦  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors* 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."    Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.    We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjecU, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  eannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
oommunications. 

Books  ( IF.  C.).— We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  work  such  as  yon  appear 
to  veqnize.    (Z>.  i^.).— Yon  will  find  the  native  coontiies  of  the  plants  enu- 
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veratttl  in  the  **  Cottage  Gftrdoner-*'  Dictionarj','*  and  t?ie  dates  of  tlicir 
introduction  to  this  country.  The  price  of  the  book  U  (if.  6J. ;  post  free 
from  this  office,  7s.  2d. 

SCBNTLESS  BOSSa  (.Sa^4£r).— You  will  find  a  list  of  Roses  that  have  littlo 
or  no  perfume  on  pagfe  198  of  our  Issue  of  September  4th  of  the  pre*«ent  year. 
If  you  do  not  possess  that  number  you  can  obtain  it  by  Bending  S^/f.  in  stamps 
to  the  publisher,  requesting  him  to  send  you  No.  963.  Pears  or  Plums,  or 
lx>th,  would  succeed-  well  on  the  wall  wheire  Fe^ch  trees  are  not  satisfactory. 

Perforated  Pots  (J.  OiMirist).— The  perforated  pots  figured  on  page  447 
can  be  made  by  any  potter ;  the  holes  should  bf  ordered  before  the  pots  are 
hardened.  Mr.  Iliyers,  we  tlunk,  obtains  his  pots  from  Mr.  Lewis  John 
Walker,  Wood  Green,  Waltham  Abbey. 

Vallotas  Decay INO  (S.  /*.).— The  bulb  was  completely  crushed  In 
transit  through  the  post.  If  you  send  us  another  in  a  Kniall  lx)x  it  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  gardener  whose  instnictioDs  you  have  followed.  We  do 
not,  however,  think  the  spider  you  name  has  caused  the  decay. 

Storing  Potatoes  (/.  5.).— Tlie  mode  you  supgcjft  will  answer  provided 
Hie  tubers  are  sufficiently  covered  to  exclude  frost ;  but  they  should  not  re- 
main in  the  bags  a  day  after  signs  of  growth  are  npimrcnt,  but  should  then 
be  spread  thinly  in  a  cool  and  if  posttiblc  a  light  place ;  the  shoots  will  then 
grow  slowly,  and  be  of  that  sturdy  character  whicli  is  so  serviceable  for. 
securing  good  crops.  Very  thick  covering'*  of  straw  or  otlior  light  and  dry 
material  will  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  tubers  if  tiie  present  Pcvcrc 
weather  continues.  The  quality  of  the  Kale  is  generally  better  when  the 
leaves  are  cut  off  a  short  distance  from  the  Rtem  than  wheii  torn  off  roughly. 

Eablt  Apples  for  Exposed  Positio:?  (Idfvi).~l>^ut^rt .-  Early  .fulien, 
Dovonshire  Quarrenden,  and  Havelstou  Pippin.  Kitchen:  Carlible'  Codlin, 
Lord  Suffleld  and  Keswick  Codlin. 

Bpsom  Salts  as  Manure  (1K.  A'.).— This  substance,  sulpliate  of  mag- 
nesia, la  an  excellent  manure,  and  you  may  safely,  apply  it  to  your  lawn 
and  garden  crops  at  the  rate  of  3  or  4  otA.  per  square  yonl. 

Briars  (/.  B.). — We  have  conAiderctl  your  question,  and  do  not  feel 
jnstifled  in  stating  the  purport  of  it  to  our  correspondent  to  whom  you 
refer. 

Ericas  in  Cold  Pit  (^l  Rwhr^— it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  whether 
the  injur}'  your  plants  have  received  is  sufficient  to  can«e  their  destruction. 
Thousands  of  Ericas  are  wintered  in  unheated  pits,  but  they  are  weir  pro- 
tected, and  even  a  fe w  xleprees- of  frost  will  nob'  kill  tiie  hardier  species,  but 
it  often  browns  and  disfigures  them.  Do  not  remove  your  plants  to  a  warm 
house,  but  keep  them  as  cool  as  possible  cousistentb^  with  the  frost  being 
excluded,  and  you  will  adopt  the  be.st  mode  of  mitigating  any  injury  tlie 
plants  have.jreceived.  , 

ChrtsakTHEMDMS  after  Fi^wERINO  (5f#/).— We  presume  that  yopr 
Chrysanthenmms  are  grown  in  pots  under  glass  ;  if  so,  wc  should  cut  them 
down  level  with  the  surface  of  the  pots  imniediatAMy  they  luive  done  fioweriug 
in  order  to  encourage  cuttings  for  reproducing  the  stock  for"  anotlier  year. 
If  your  plants  are  growing  out  of  dijors  the  first  favourable  op|x)rtunity 
■hoold  be  chosen  for  cutting  tliem  down,  and  some  well-decayed  manure 
forked  in  around  them.  They  will  in  that  case  form  large  clumps  fur  next 
autumn. 

BOSES  IN  Pots  ((7ra»riZ/^).— Successful  growers  of  Rosos  in  pots  repot 
them  every  year,  not  necessarily  in  larger  ))ots  if  the  ])]ants  are  already  large 
and  the  accommodation  for  growing  them  limited,  but  that  they  ma>'  make 
new  roots,  and  receive  a  greater  amount  of  good  foo<l  during  the  summer 
that  is  so  essential  for  producing  fine  fiowers  in  the  following  spring.  The 
best  time  for  potting  Roses  is  in  the  month  of  .Tune  directly  after  they  have 
floished  blooming,  using  a  compost  of  two-thirds  of  good  turfy  loam  and  a 
third  of  well-decayed  moimre,  Tea  Roj^>s  having  the  addition  of  a  little 
leaf  soil  and  sand.  By  repotting  them  at  that  \ycn\>\  the  new  roots  take 
kindly  to  the  soil,  which  enables  the  plants  to  make  gooJ  grr)\vths  early,  that 
become  hard  and  ripe  before  the  summer  is  ended.  After  potting  they  sliould 
be  plunged  In  an  open  situation,  and  a  ihiok  coating  of  manure  placed  around 
and  over  the  surface  of  the  pots,?o  that  the  roots  are  kept  cool,  and  the  rains 
wmsh  in  the  properties  of  the  manure.  Roses  in  puts  are  often  spoiled 
through  neglect  during  the  summer,  wliich  U  the  season  they  should  receive 
the  most  attention.  You  would  not  reap  nnich  benefit  by  repotting  now; 
the  better  plan  would  be  to  loosen  and  remove  a  portion  of  the  surface  soil 
and  apply  a  top-dressing  of  rich  compost.  Prune  the  plants  during  this  month 
and  the  next,  tie  the  points  of  the  shoots  downwards,  and  allow  them  to  break 
very  steadily  and  without  any  assistance  from  fire  heat..  They  may  po88il>ly 
break  back  from  the  old  wood.  As  they  advance  in  growth  a  slight  sprink- 
ling of  blood  manure  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  will  strengthen  them, 
using  a  solution  of  cow  manure  and  soot  as  the  flower  buds  a^lvonce. 

Pruning  Old  Ppjlr  Trees  (.1.  R.  C.).—lt  U  questionable  if  root-pnming 
'would  render  the  trees  fruitful.  If  a  great  number  of  the  spurs  wore  re- 
moved, and  some  of  the  branches  too  if  crowded,  and  young  growths  were 
trained  thinly  to  the  wall  and  sufllciently  exiw^ed  to  the  sun  to  T\\icn  their 
wood,  they  would  in  due  time  form  fruit  .^purs  the  same  as  the  youug  wood 
does  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  Pots  (/</rm').— In  all  prohubility  you  Mill 
find  on  turning  the  plants  out  of  their  pots  that  the  roots  are  not  in  a  strong 
active  growing  st^ito.  In  this  case  wc  should  remove  a  portion  of  tlie  old  soil 
from  tliem  and  repot  in  clean  well-drained  pots  of  the  same  si/^,  and  en- 
courage growth  by  placing  the  plants  iu  a  liglit  jjosition  in  a  house  having 
a  minimum  temperature  of  15°  to  fioo  ;  fmsh  roots  Wofild  tlu-n  form  speedily, 
and  as  soon  as  these  protruded  through  tlie  pots  we  should  repot  as  yOu 
propose.  You  may  remove  the  old  sjoil  and  apply  fri'sh  about  February,  or 
whenever  you  can  ensure  a  pciiial  tmiporaturc  for  growing  on  the  plauts 
without  check.    Do  not  tie  ihoni  down  too  soon. 

Vine  (£"./*.).— We  do  not  know  n  f!rai>o  midor  the  iinnic  yon  su])mit. 
The  largest  black  Graiie  is  Gms  Colmun  :  the  lar;:M>t  w  liite  liuke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  both  of  which  produce  berries  as  ••  laru'c  as  I'lums," 

Gas  in  Conservatory— Zi.nt  von  Tasks  (.i  Suf>.<,rifrr).-^u  much 
gas  is  burnt  in  a  con?ervatory  it  is  iuiiirious,  and  would  caii-<»  tlie  Camellias 
to  cast  their  buds.  Plants  grow  well  in  zinc  receptacles,  which  are  often 
employe<i  for  fitting  into  stone  and  other  viises. 

ANOR.KCUM  8ESQUIPEDALE    NOT    EXPANDING    (n.).—TliO    condition    of 

the  flowers  we  attribute  to  the  dense  f<>.L's  that  have  prevailed  in  your  district 

in  oonjunction  with  ti)o  proloiifr<'d  low  tcMiiperature.     Had  ,\ou  i)lac-od  the 

thermometer  close  to  tho  flower  spike  near  tlic  plass  you  would  have  found 

it  several  decrees  lower  than  in  the  boily  of  the  house';  but  the  foijs  are  tlie 


principal  cause  of  ih«  injury,  C8i)ecially  as  you  ar<e  situated  near  large 
chemical  works,  the  deleterious  gases  frum  which  could  not  escape  from  the 
moisture-laden  atmosphere. 

Sawdust  for  mushroom  Beds  (E.  /».).— It »  not  advisable  to  nae  saw- 
dust in  Mushroom  bods,  for  although  it  will  not  kill  the  Mushroom  spawn, 
it  usually  Induces  the  growth  of  masses  of  other  fnngi,  which  impair  the 
value  of  the  bed,  and  sometimes  injure  the  Mushrooms. 

ROSES  IN  Clay  soil  (An  Uxbridge  Amateur).— Yon  may  expect  Roses 
to  grow  well  even  if  the  soil  contains  traces  of  iron.  ^  Some  of  the  finest 
coloured  blooms  we  have  ever  seen  were  groi\Ti  in  soil  impregnated  with 
Iron.  You  can  only  ascertain  the  qnantity  of  iron  in  the  land  by  submits 
ting  a  i)ortion  of  the  soil  to  an  analytical  chemist  for  examination.  Plant 
a  few  Rosas  well,  placing  a  little  lighter  compost  round  their  roots,  and  we 
think  they  will  grow  satisfactorily. 

Heating  Cucumder  House  and  Incubator  {Light  Brahma).— The 
plan  you  propose  would  answer  so  fax  as  regards  the  circulation  of  the  water, 
buc  we  do  not  advise  you  to  carry  it  out.  If  you  wish  to  grow  Cucumbers, 
and  not  re<i  spider,  you  must  not  think  of  having  the  pipes  constantly 
heated  to  200°  whether  the  sun  shines  or  not ;  indeed  dnring  mnch  more 
than  half  the  period  of  growth  yoa  would  not  require  half  that  amount  of 
heat  from  the  pipes.  Either  an  open  chamber  with  slates  over  or  covering 
the  pipes  with  brick  rubbish  will  answer.  A  chamber  would  be  best  hi  yoor 
case,  having  fdiding  shutters  in  the  wall  next  the  path  for  admitting  beat 
as  requiretl  into  the  house.  As  your  pipes  are  shown  you  would,  were  tbey 
enclosed,  have  too  much  bottom  and  not  sufficient  top  heaL  The  depth 
of  soil  you  name,  15  to  18  inclios,  is  ample,  with  frequent  top-dressings.  The 
compost  you  name  is  good,  surfacing  the  bed  with  manure  and  freah  loam 
as  the  roots  protrude  tbipugh  the  soil.  Obtain  water  for  the  incubator 
from  another  source. 

Wuite  fly  Infesting  Tomatoes  (y(n>ice).—lt  is  a  kind  ol  midge,  and 
is  not  by  any  means  common,  and  mostly  infests  such  plants  as  have  hairy 
leaves,  such  as  Gesncras,  Lantanas,  &c.  It  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  foliage,  and  undoubtedly  feeds  on  the  juices  of  the  plants.  The 
glutinous  substance  on  tlie  plants  is  a  coneeqnence  of  the  presence  of  the 
insects.  They  may  be  destroyed  by  fumigation  with  tobacco  smoke,  bat 
upon  the  least  presence  of  sntoke  they  fall  to  the  floor,  as  the  smoke  is  not 
nearly  so  dense  at  the  floor  as  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  Prior  to 
ftxmigating,  the  floor,  borders,  &c.,  should  be  well  syringed  but  not  the 
plants,  and  as  the  insects  cannot  endure  a  wet  surface  they  will  Ik  destroycti. 
A  few  fumigations  nt  intervals  of  a  few  days  will  soon  destroy  the  p«»ts. 

ClllLTAN  Beet  (J.  M.).—Thc  chief  value  of  thU  Beet  is  for  decorative 
purposes,  it  teing  very  useful  as  an  ornament  for  conservatorios  halls,  Ac^ 
at  this  season,  being  taken  up  and  potted  before  frost.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  part  of  the  plant  is  edible,  though  the  leaves  woold  poobably  be 
available  for  the  some  puxposo  as  Spiuaoh. 

Plum  ahd  Pears  fx>r  South-west  Aspect  (Z/.  E.  ^.').— Klrke's  Plum 
is  one  of  the  finest,  being  large,  deep  purple  in  colour ;  or  if  you  require  a 
yellow  one,  Jefferson  c«miing  in  early  in  September  is  excellent.  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  coming  at  the  end  of  September  is  uuri valid.  Pears:  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  Marie  Louise,  iuid  Glou  Mor^au.  If  you  require  an  early  one 
Deurr6  dc  rAssomption. 

Plants  for  Damp  Borders  (/*/««).— Acorns  gramineus,  Aronicnm 
glaclale,  Caltha  palustris  flore-pleno,  Cardamine  pratensis  flore-pleno,  Dode- 
catlieon  Moadia,  Epilobium  angnstifolium  album,  E.  latifolium,  Bpimediom 
graudifiorum,  £.  pinualum  elegans,  Ficaria  ranuuculoides  flore-pleno,  Hedy- 
saruin  obscurum,  Hepatica  angulo«a,  H.  triloba  vais..  Iris  gcrmaoica  van.. 
Lobelia  fiUgens,  L.  hybrida  vars.,  L.  syphilitica  and  var.  alba.  Lychnis 
chalce<lonica  and  vara,  alba  and  plena,  L.  diuma  flore-pleno,  Lysfmachia 
grandiflora,  L.  thyrsiflora,  Meconopsis  cambrica,  Mertensia  paniculata, 
Myosotis  dissitiflora,  M.  palnstris,  Nierembergia  rivularis,  Ophiopogon 
spicatus,  Primula  aoaulis  vara..  Ranunculus  amplexicaulLs,  Spinea  Arancas, 
S.  filipeudala  plena,  S.  japonica.  S.  palmata,  ti.  venusta,  Trollius  europeu&» 
T.  japonica  plena, and  T.  napellifolius. 

Rating  Glass  Stuucilrks  iThoma*  Uaneood). — We  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  the  report  you  mention,  but  if  you  caa  state  approximately  the  time 
of  its  appearance  it  shall  be  searched  for.  Wc  have  repeatedly  cxpressecl  onr 
opinion  that  a  nurseryman's  and  florist's  grreenhouses  and  hothouses  are  not 
rateable.  They  are  mere  shelters  for  his  stock-in-trade,  and  are  on  a  larRe 
scale  what  tlie  copings  on  his  walls  and  the  frames  on  his  hotbeds  aie. 
Under  certain  circumstances  stock-in-trade  is  rateable,  but  as  a  farmer  is  not 
lUble  to  be  rated  for  his  stock-in-trade  needed  for  carrying  on  his  business, 
so  even  if  a  nurseryman's  glass  houses  were  considered  stock-in-trade  they 
are  uce<lod  for  carrying  on  Ids  business.  Nevertheless,  as  opinions  have  for 
long  differed  upon  the  point,  it  is  useless  to  discuss  them  in  any  jtmnial» 
and  wostfongly  recommend  nnr«r>Tuen,  florists,  and  others  interested  m 
the  final  decision  of  the  dispute  to  subscribe  and  have  the  case  decided  by 
one  of  the  superior  Courts.  The  structures  to  which  you  refer  are  not 
exempt  from  tho  supervision  of  the  Local  Board.  If  the  buildings  are  rated 
your  ui^yjcal  is  to  the  Quarter  Sessions. 

Flower  Farming  in  Texas  (X  Hammnid,  Rochester,  X  1'.).— Y**** 
will  find  all  the  information  you  require  iu  u  work  by  Dr.  Septimus  Fiesse^ 
of  the  firm  of  Piesse  &  Lubin,  of  Bond  Street,  London. 

Cutting  a  Drain  (C.  y.  P.).— The  cost  dejiemls  entirely  on  the  rate  of 
wages  in  your  district  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  We  do  not  give  estimates 
of  c<jst  for  executing  any  kind  of  work,  and  in  your  case  no  one  could  give 
an  estimate  without  personal  insi)ection  of  the  site  to  be  drained. 

SNAILS  IN  Cucumber  House  (Snail).— The  specimens  you  have  sent 
shall  be  examined  :  in  the  meantime  yon  must  work  assiduously  in  entrap- 
ping the  pesU.  Perhaps  a  light  sprinkling  of  greatly  diluted  P»'*''*°'5^ 
more  tlxan  a  liuid  ounce  of  the  oil  to  a  gallon  of  water,  might  cb«»k  the 
I)csts  and  not  injure  the  plants ;  but  proceed  cautiously,  and  try  it  on  » 
small  iKjrtion  of  the  Iwd  first,  and  note  the  results. 

Namks  of  Fruits  (Cn7)iber).~l,  Chaumontel ;  2,  Dunmore.  (W.S.  W.).-- 
1,  Duchesst-  d'An^ouICmc  :  2.  Winter  Majetin  ;  3.  Barcelou.-*  rearmaw; -». 
not  known ;  5,  S^-arlet  Croftou  ;  6,  Ailauis'  Pearmaiu.  (.Vrtw).— Wmt<^ 
Nonpareil.  (Ff'fnn).-i,  Haron's  Incomparable;  6,  Figue  <ie  >ftP'«* » 
8,  Bcurrt^  De  .loiighe  ;  10,  Calobasse ;  11,  Deunv  Ckirgeau  ;  1",  >ouvcau 
Poiteau. 

Names   ok   Plants    (/«7</ /•/•/,•) .—I,  IJbouia  floribunda :  2,  resembles 
Emntlirimun  saiicrninolciitnm,  l<ut  the  riowei-s  were  all  withrrod  ;  S,  l«"o- 
'  bably  LAukesteria  longillora ;  4,  Cliamax-viiaris  spha^njidea  variegftta. 
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THE    HOME    FARM: 

POULTRY,   PIGEON,   AND   BEE   CHRONICLE. 


HOUSE  AND   SHED  FEEDING  OF  SHEEP. 

{Continued  from  jjdffe  472.) 

The  first  point  we  have  to  consider  in  accommodating  sheep 
imd&  cover  is  the  construction  and  situation  of  sheds.  This  is 
really  a  very  simple  matter  as  regards  the  sheds,  for  on  almost 
all  oconpations  or  home  farms  they  will  be  fonnd  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose by  adding  internal  divisions  and  fittings,  which  will  answer 
nearly  every  purpose  for  which  they  are  required.  For  instance, 
we  seldom  find  premises  without  some  kind  of  shed,  and  which  is 
often  used  for  comparatively  unimportant  purposes,  but  which 
may  be  made  useful  for  feeding  sheep  under  cover  with  very 
little  if  any  alteration  except  that  of  division  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  floors.  With  regard  to  the  erection  of  a  new  shed 
this  need  not  be  of  an  expensive  character,  for  a  lean-to  shed 
attached  to  almost  any  building  can  generally  be  made  suitable 
to  our  purpose  if  the  aspect  is  south  or  south-west.  Let  us  take 
first  the  adaptation  of  an  ordinary  shed.  The  first  thing  neces- 
sary ia  to  appropriate  the  floor  under  cover  without  reference  to 
any  outside  convenience.  The  shed  should  be  wide  enough  to 
afford  a  feeding  path  at  the  back  or  under  the  higher  side  of  the 
roof,  and  sufficient  for  a  man  with  a  barrow  to  pass  along.  The 
divisions  of  the  pens  may  be  made  with  wattled  hurdles  or  iron 
hurdleSi  the  latter  being  best  and  most  dormble,  and  will  show 
the  stock  to  better  advantage ;  and  whether  we  require  to  pen 
ten  or  twenty  sheep,  it  is  easy  to  plant  either  of  these  temporary 
fences  at  a  sufficient  distance  apart,  supposing  the  shed  to  be 
10  or  12  feet  under  cover  besides  the  width  of  feeding  path,  be- 
caose  a  space  outside  may  be  used  or  not  as  required.  For 
instance,  if  there  is  an  abundance  of  straw  to  be  converted  into 
manure  a  ^pace  outside  may  be  allotted  to  each,  10  feet  under 
cover  according  to  circumstances,  as  10  feet  by  12  feet  under 
coTer  will  afford  ample  protection  and  lying  for  eight  or  nine 
animals  of  the  down  breed  according  to  fatness,  but  for  the  larger 
and  long-woolled  sheep  only  seven  or  eight  animals. 

Having  arranged  the  pens  for  feeding  and  for  littering  with 
straw  it  must  be  understood  that  the  pens,  both  inside  and  out- 
side, must  be  covered  at  the  bottom  with  dried  peat,  clay,  ashesj 
or  ordinary  soil.  The  inside  of  the  pens  should  be  raised  by 
mould  put  in  dry  quite  a  foot  higher  than  the  outside  of  the 
pens,  the  inside  being  laid  with  earth  18  inches  deep,  and  the 
outside  about  6  inches.  The  pens  should  be  littered  with  dry 
and  mther  short  straw  or  haulm  as  cleanliness  dictates,  the 
manure  being  allowed  to  accumulate  under  the  animals.  We 
have,  however,  to  provide  against  the  heating  of  the  dung,  but 
to  prevent  this  fine  dry  earth,  ashes,  or  peat,  should  be  strewed 
over  the  pens  every  other  day  in  moderate  quantities ;  this  ap- 
plication will  not  only  prevent  the  mass  from  fermenting  and 
heating,  but  will  fix  the  ammonia  and  prevent  any  evaporation 
of  the  most  volatile  portions  of  the  manure.  By  these  metms, 
together  with  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  the  manure,  will  pre- 
vent the  animals  from  suffering  from  lameness  or  foot  rot.  We 
laust,  however,  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  home  firmer,  and 
the  objects  which  he  may  have  in  view,  as  to  whether  he  will 
put  his  sheep  entirely  under  cover  or  only  partly  so,  for  we 
advise  that  fatting  sheep  should  be  entirely  under  roof.  Store 
sheep  brought  to  the  shed  for  convenience  in  the  case  of  bad 
weather  for  a  tune,  or  for  the  consumption  of  roots  in  preference 
to  feeding  them  in  the  field  upon  strong  heavy  land  in  the  winter 
months,  may  have  a  space  outside  as  well  as  inside.  These 
observations,  however,  apply  chiefly  to  occupations  where  plenty 
of  straw  is  available,  but  where  it  is  scarce  and  dear  the  floors 
of  the  sheds  may  be  excavated  about  18  inches  in  depth,  and 
earth,  &c.,  filled  into  the  pit,  but  the  materials  may  be  the  same 
as  before  stated  of  a  certain  depth ;  there  should  then  be  a  frame- 
work about  1  foot  above  it  supported  by  blocks  of  wood,  the 
framework  being  in  squares   of  6  feet  by  6  feet  to  facilitate 


removal ;  the  frames  should  be  of  oak,  the  spanes  or  spars  being 
2  inches  by  2^  inches,  and  placed  with  a  three-quarter-inch  space 
between  them  ;  the  liquid  manure  will  then  pass  through  freely. 
But  the  pens  must  be  swept  twice  daily  with  a  birch  or  bass 
broom,  the  excrement  will  then  pass  through  also  into  the  pit 
below,  but  the  sparred  floor  should  be  daily  dusted  over  with  a 
small  quantity  of  dry  sifted  or  screened  earth  mixed  with  pow- 
dered gypsum.  ThLs  application  will  effectually  remove  any 
unpleasant  odour,  and  at  the  same  time  assist  in  fixing  the 
ammonia.  By  following  these  plans  of  shed  apartments  the 
home  farmer  will  not  only  obtain  the  full  value  in  mutton  for 
the  food  consumed  by  the  sheep,  but  will  at  the  same  time  secure 
the  largest  amount  of  valuable  mauure  in  proportion  to  the^food 
consumed.  It  must,  however,  be  quite  understood  that  attention 
will  have  to  be  paid  to  the  absorbent  materials,  because  when 
they  are  fully  saturated  they  should  be  removed.  They  will  be 
found  in  practice  extremely  valuable,  and  when  placed  in  a  dry 
manure  house  wiU  be  ready  at  short  notice  to  be  converted  into  a 
state  fit  for  drilhng  with  the  various  farm  crops,  but  especially 
will  they  be  valuable  as  an  application  for  mangolds,  carrots, 
cabbages,  Ac,  and  other  crops  requiring  ammoniacal  manures. 
We  will  now  refer  to  the  method  we  advise  in  erecting  a  new 
building  for  the  purposes  of  house  feeding ;  and  in  doing  so  we 
think  that  it  would  be  well  to  make  the  pits  and  pens  so  that 
they  may  not  only  accommodate  either  bullocks  or  sheep,  but  be 
so  constructed  as  to  be  used  as  boxes  for  the  manure  to  accumu- 
late under  the  animals  with  straw  bedding,  or  be  used  as  pits 
partly  filled  with  earthy  materials,  the  animals  standing  on 
sparred  fioors,  and  the  manure  ^aved  without  any  litter,  as  above 
alluded  to. 

Having  many  years  ago  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  some  of  the 
most  noted  establishments  where  the  house  feeding  of  sheep  was 
being  carried  out,  we  found  the  three  most  important  and  peculiar 
were  those  of  Su:  Richard  Simeon  at  Swainston  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  the  Rev.  Anthony  Huxtable  at  Sutton  Waldron  in 
Dorsetshire;  and  J.  J.  Mechi,  Esq.,  of  Tiptree  Heath  in  Essex. 
We  found  it  really  verr  interesting  to  see  the  system  of  sheen- 
feeding  under  cover  adopted  at  Swainston  by  the  late  Sir  K. 
Simeon,  and  in  describing  it  we  may  say  it  was  stall  feeding  in 
miniature  compared  with  stall  feeding  of  bullocks,  the  sheep  being 
tethered  to  the  feeding  manger  about  2  feet  apart  in  a  double 
row  with  feeding  path  between ;  the  essential  difference,  however, 
being  that  instead  of  the  liquid  manure  being  allowed  to  drain 
away  from  the  stalls  by  a  gutter  as  for  bullocks,  it  was  at  Swains- 
ton so  arranged  that  the  hinder  part  of  the  sheep  stood  upon 
grating  with  a  pit  beneath  about  2^  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep, 
so  that  both  liquid  and  solid  manure  passed  Into  the  pit  to  be 
removed  daily,  the  urine  flowing  towards  a  tank  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  manure,  to  be  afterwards  prepared  for  use  by  admix- 
ture with  earth  or  ashes.  We  have  been  mformed,  howev^,  that 
the  sheep  would  not  be  uniformly  healthy  imless  the  manure  was 
removed  daily.  Mr.  Huxtable's  system  of  feeding  on  boarded 
floor,  whereby  the  manure  passed  through  into  pits  beneath,  was 
designed  to  save  the  manure  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  and,  passed  on 
daily  from  the  pits  into  a  large  tank  or  reservoir,  was  treated  as 
before  stated,  being  mixed  wiUi  ashes,  &c.,  for  use  in  drilling  for 
the  production  of  farm  crops.  It  has,  however,  been  stated  that 
the  animals  often  suffered  in  health,  and  no  doubt  from  the  effluvia 
resulting  from  the  manure  under  the  grating  not  being  entirety 
cleared  away.  In  consequence  of  this  Mr.  Huxtable  reverted  to 
the  plan  of  stalling  originally  invented  or  adopted  by  Bir  R. 
Simeon,  and  this  he  continued  for  some  years  with  satisfactory 
results  as  long  as  the  pits  were  daily  cleared  out  and  the  cointents 
passed  to  the  tanks.  Mr.  Mechi's  system  was  similar  to  Mr. 
Uuxtable's  first  plan,  pens  with  sparrea  floors  through  which  the 
manure  passed  into  the  pits  beneath  and  flushed  with  water  to  pass 
it  on  towards  the  tanks,  where  it  was  collected  to  be  distributed 
by  pump  and  hose  over  the  farm  croi»6  in  a  liquid  state  instead 
of  being  treated  with  earth  or  ashes  for  drilling. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

fforte  Labour. — Although  there  is  much  land  in  various  districts 
intended  for  wheat  still  unsown,  the  frost  has  lately  been  so  severe 
that  nothing  of  any  consequence  has  been  done  in  sowing  since 
the  25th  of  November.  There  is,  however,  much  valuable  work 
going  on  upon  certain  farms,  particularly  in  those  cases  where  the 
wheat  stubbles  were  cleared  of  couch  and  weeds  in  October,  for 
we  have  seen  the  dung  being  laid  out  lately,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  hard  frost  it  is  done  without  injury  by  horses  and  carts. 
The  preparation  for  mangolds  with  manure  carted  on  and  spread 
upon  the  land  will,  as  soon  as  the  frost  breaks  up,  be  ploughed 
under,  leaving  the  land  in  capital  tilth  for  sowing  the  mangold 
seed  at  the  earliest  time,  for  we  believe  that  April  is  the  best 
month  for  drilling  or  dibbling  the  seed  especially  upop  the  cold  land 
in  late  and  backward  climates.  As  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
we  have  never  succeeded  better  in  obtaining  a  heavy  crop  than  by 
dibbling  on  the  balk  or  stetch.  It  is  not,  however,  in  every  season 
that  the  land  will  work  kindly  and  fine  enough  for  dibbling  man- 
gold seed,  but  there  ia  a  fair  prospect  that  it  may  prove  so  the  next 
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or  coming  year.  We  are  much  griered  to  see  the  general  state  of 
the  land  mtended  for  root  crops  next  year,  for  in  almost  every 
instance  where  the  home  farmer  did  not  employ  steam  power  to 
autumn-cnltivate,  the  fields  are  in  a  bad  state  with  coach  and 
weeds  owing  to  the  wet  season.  The  acreage  of  land  both  for 
wheat  and  roots  is  large  where  the  land  conld  not  be  got  into  con- 
dition, and  is  still  left  unsown,  the  root  land  to  come  in  for  barley, 
and  land  set  out  for  wheat  will  in  many  cases  also  be  put  in  with 
barley,  for  it  is  only  after  favourable  weather  in  the  spring  that  it 
can  he  cleaned  in  readiness  for  the  seed  time  for  Lent  grain  of  any 
kind.  Daring  the  late  frosty  weather  much  chalk  has  been  laid 
out,  and  will  soon  be  reduced  hyr  the  frost  into  a  nice  state  for 
mixine  with  the  soil  when  required.  There  has  also  been  much 
dung  uiid  out  on  the  doyer  seeds,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  not  to  let 
the  dung  accumulate  in  the  yards,  for  the  fresher  it  is  laid  out 
the  better^  especially  from  the  cattle  boxei> ;  besides  which,  when 
dun^  is  laid  out  on  the  young  seeds  it  protects  them  during  frost 
and  improves  the  land  on  the  return  of  mild  and  growing  weather. 
It  is  best,  however,  that  the  dung  should  be  spread  as  fast  as  it  ia 
laid  out. 

Hand  Labour.—The  water  meadows  should  be  constantly  attended 
to,  for  although  during  frost  the  grau  will  often  be  covered  with 
ice  this  must  not  prevent  the  re^Iar  flooding  of  the  meadows ; 
for  not  only  does  the  land  under  the  ice  maintain  a  higher  tempe- 
rature than  any  part  not  flooded,  but  it  is  always  ready  to  receive 
the  first  flood  when  the  thaw  sets  in,  and  which  is  the  most  valu- 
able, because  it  brings  down  from  the  hills  earthy  deposits  so 
valuable  in  irrigation.  The  herdsman  and  dairvman  even  during 
frosty  weather,  if  no  snow  is  on  the  ground,  should  allow  the  young 
cattle  and  the  dairy  cows  to  run  upon  the  pastures  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  daytime,  especially  on  pastures  that  have  not  been  fed  close 
or  the  tufts  not  cut  down  during  the  autumn,  because  the  grass 
which  has  not  been  closely  fed  or  rejected  by  the  animals  will 
often  during  a  frost  prove  useful  grazmg ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
healthy  for  them,  and  preferable  to  straw  or  inferior  hay  given 
in  the  yards  or  sheds.  8heep,  however,  but  especially  the  hunj^ 
breeding  ewes,  should  not  be  allowed  to  graze  the  pastures  during 
winter's  frost,  because  they  bite  so  closely  that  they  often  kill  the 
best  and  sweetest  herbage  plants,  and  should  therefore  be  taken 
to  feed  in  the  wheat  stubbles  and  the  old  clover  leas  which  are  to 
be  ploughed  up  in  the  spring.  The  sheep  also  do  very  much  injury 
if  tney  feed  on  the  young  clover  plants  or  saintfoin  ;  the  latter  is 
often  seriously  damaged  by  winter  feeding.  The  fatting  sheep 
will  now  be  on  root-feeding,  but  the  ewes  in-lamb,  although  they 
go  out  to  graze  during  the  day,  should  at  night  be  penned  in  a 
dead  fold  placed  in  a  sheltered  position.  This  applies  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Dorset  Downs,  and  those  which  begin  lambing 
early,  and  so  that  the  lambs  may  be  fat  and  ready  for  market  at 
Easter.  The  feeding  of  both  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  is  now  a 
matter  of  more  than  usual  importance,  owing  to  the  short  root 
crop  and  injured  hay  crop ;  we  therefore  recommend  the  home 
farmer  to  study  the  position  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  how  he 
can  best  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  A  small  quantity 
of  roots  can  only  be  used,  and  in  such  case  the  use  of  chaff  mixed 
with  pulped  roots  and  meal  will  be  resorted  to,  and  any  chaff  made 
from  damaged  hay  or  straw  should  be  flavoured  with  Bowick  and 
Go's,  flavouring  materials,  and  mixed  with  the  chaff  twenty-four 
hours  before  being  mixed  with  the  roots,  <fec.  Pregrnant  ewes 
must  have  but  few  roots,  the  leas  the  better ;  therefore  the  method 
of  using  hay  or  straw  is  of  great  consequence  to  them.  Hay  and 
straw  chaff  may  be  mixed  with  molasses  or  boiled  linseed,  and 
the  animals  after  a  day  or  two  will  become  accustomed  to  it,  and 
may  be  kept  in  fair  condition  without  any  roots  at  all,  and  esoe- 
cially  where  they  can  run  out  at  daytime  over  old  clover  lea 
ground.  Some  portion  of  the  mangold  crop  is  still  in  the  ground, 
the  frost  having  overtaken  parties  in  the  work  of  storing.  Those 
in  the  land  should  therefore  be  used  at  once,  reserving  the  roots 
in  store  for  future  use  ;  the  loss  will  then  be  greatly  diminished. 


STRAINS  OF  POULTRY. 

We  promised  to  give  some  hints  on  the  judicious  mating  of 
poultry  for  breeding ;  but,  as  so  much  of  our  intended  advice 
18  connected  with  the  question  of  strains,  we  will  first  briefly  refer 
to  that  subject.  The  intending  purchaser  of  poultry  generally 
thinks  it  necessary  to  in(^uire  from  whose  strain  the  birds  were 
obtained.  The  question  is  often  put  by  the  initiated  with  a 
definite  purpose — viz.,  to  avoid  mixing  up  different  strains  ;  but 
more  often  it  is  asked  from  a  va^ie  idea  that  for  success  in 
poultry  breeding  there  is  nothing  like  crossing  as  many  strains 
as  possible.  As  a  rule,  the  answers  given  to  such  queries, 
save  by  really  careful  breeders,  are  very  mipleadinpf  and  unsatis- 
factory, from  the  real  ignorance  of  most  poultry  keepers  of  the  i 
antecedents  of  their  stock.  The  vendor  has  perhaps  had  eggs 
from  a  yard,  some  of  the  birds  of  which  came  in  the  epg  from  the 
celebrated  yards  of  Mr.  So-and-so.  They  are  therefore  called  of 
his  strain,  though  possibly  the  eggs  which  originally  went  out  of 
the  famous  yard  were  laid  by  birds  which  had  only  JHst  come  into  i 
it !  We  are  not,  however,  dealing  with  the  chances  of  that  part 
of  the  question,  but  are  presupposing  that  the  cgjrs  or  birds  really  i 


come  from  their  reputed  strain.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
fresh  blood  must  at  times  be  introduced  to  keep  up  the  vigour  of 
auy  race.  This  principle  has  been  exaggerated  into  the  belief 
that  constant  "  changes,"  as  people  call  them,  are  necessary.  No 
greater  mistake  can  m  made ;  the  idea  must  be  entirely  discarded 
by  anyone  who  wishes  to  breed  scientifically — that  is,  who  wishes 
to  acquire  and  keep  up  a  breed  with  certain  definite  characteristics 
of  form  and  feather.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  fact  that  almost  every 
fancier  who  has  establish^  what  may  fairly  be  called  a  strain  of 
his  own  has  obtained  it  either  by  originally  purchasine  a  oon- 
siderable  number  of  birds  from  one  good  yard  and  breeding 
judiciously  from  them,  or  by  selecting  particular  families  from 
among  his  own  birds,  in  which  he  has  observed  certain  excel- 
lences to  be  hereditary,  and  mating  related  birds  from  these  fami- 
lies  together  up  to  a  certain  point.  The  former  course  is  probably 
the  shortest  route  to  fame,  out  the  "  goodwill "  and  stock  of  a 
famous  yard  are  seldom  bought  for  little.  The  latter  takes  time; 
but  it  is  the  method  most  suitable  to  the  taste  of  a  true  fancieL 
and  ever  full  of  interest,  to  watch  the  gradual  development  of 
peculiar  beauties  in  individual  birds,  and  to  trace  them  among 
their  descendants.  We  have  done  it  with  several  breeds,  and  to 
us  half  the  charm  of  watching  the  daily  gn^owth  of  the  yoong 
stock  rests  in  observing  their  strange  likenesses  to  ancestors  of 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  back — often  some  famous  winner, 
perhaps  the  vexr  fother  or  mother  of  the  rac^,  seems  veritably  to 
live  again  in  a  descendant.  As  we  see  old  family  portraits  looking 
down  upon  succeeding  generations  the  very  image  of  themselves, 
so,  too,  in  birds  have  we  seen  marvellous  resemblances— combs, 
feet,  movements  exactly  like  those  of  some  favourite  of  past 
years.  The  possession  of  a  strain  which  year  after  year  may  be 
relied  upon  almost  unerringly  to  produce  stock  of  the  highest 
merit  and  of  one  particular  type  is  indeed  something  to  be  prond 
of ;  it  is  what  money  can  hardly  procure,  and  is  the  result  of  much 
care,  accurate  observation,  and  generally  of  a  retentive  memory. 
We  do  not  consider  that  a  fancier  who  procures  a  cock  from  one 
yard  and  a  few  hens  from  another,  mates  them,  and  is  fortnnate 
enough  to  win  some  prizes  with  their  produce,  has  any  right  to 
talk  about  his  "  strain."  Success  for  a  year  or  two  may  be  the 
result  of  a  lucky  hit,  and  may  reflect  little  credit  on  the  breeder. 
In  our  next  article  we  will  give  some  practical  advice  based  npon 
these  observations  on  strains  of  poult]7.--C. 


CANTERBURY  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  seventh  annual  Show  took  place  at  Canterbury  in  the 
large  Pavilion.  It  was  this  ycnr  confined  to  the  six  home  coonties, 
but  the  poultry  classes  were  quite  equal  to  those  of  prerioiu 
years  in  quality  when  this  has  been  an  open  Show.  There  were 
910  pens  altogether,  and  doubtless  would  have  been  more  if  the 
Ryde  Poultry  Show  had  not  been  held  at  the  same  time.  The 
arrangements  were  good,  as  they  always  are  at  Canterburv.  The 
Judges  of  poultry  were  Mr.  Teebay  and  Mr.  J.  Nichols ;  Pi|;eons, 
Mr.  Tegetmeier  ;  Rabbits,  Mr.  Jennings  ;  Mr.  Billet  presidme  at 
the  pens  as  usual.  Catalogues  with  awards  were  printed,  and  m 
the  hall  at  four  o'clock  on  the  opening  day. 

The  Dorkings,  as  usual  in  Kent,  were  largely  represented  in 
fifty  pens  of  more  than  average  merit.  Cochins,  for  a  local  Show, 
were  good,  Mrs.  Christy  in  her  cup  pen  having  a  hen  of  rare  excel- 
lence. Light  Brahmas  were  more  numerous  than  the  Dark ;  the 
cup  was  awarded  to  the  latter,  as  it  generally  is  when  these  classes 
compete  together.  Game  had  forty-eight  jxjns,  and  Selling  classea 
contained  a  few  good  birds  and  cheap.  Pigeons  were  not  so 
numerous,  and  equal  in  (juality  to  those  of  last  year.  Rwnts 
were  largely  represented  by  the  leading  fanciers.  I  enclose  a 
prize  list,  and  hope  you  will  print  the  awards,  as  they  speak 
for  themselves. — An  Old  ExniniTou. 

[No  prize  list  came  to  hand. — Eds.] 


THE  BEST  VARIETY  OF  FOWL— LANGSHANS. 

Sbbiitg  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  HorticuUttrt  an 
article  headed  "What  is  the  best  variety  of  fowl?"  I  «^°; 
refrain  from  saying  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  I  have  kept  many  kinds  of  fowls  at  ▼a"®"*  *^^ 
but  always  high-class  birds.  I  do  not  exhibit,  but  for  the  »« 
four  years  I  have  been  fortunate  in  possessing  Langshans,  for  1 
say  unhesitatingly  that  both  for  laying  and  eating  purposes  tney 
are  the  finest  fowls  I  have  ever  met  with.  As  to  their  likeness  to 
Cochins,  they  resemble  them  only  in  the  one  good  quality  tho?e 
large  coarse  birds  possess,  and  that  is  they  do  not  wander  *'^"~ 
Their  flesh  is  perfectly  white  and  delicate  like  the  I>o«]°?'*^ 
not  yellow  and  coarse*  like  the  Cochin.  They  are  splendid  lavew, 
and  are  less  broody  than  most  fowls.  The  prejudice  a?*"^y°*r 
by  exhibitors  is  quite  a  mystery,  and  the  desire  to  mix  ^9^' 
found  them  with  Cochins  is,  to  my  mind,  inexplicable.  Jw»  J 
friends  who  have  seen  mv  biids  and  tasted  them  have  PJ^  J^ 
both  Cochins  and  Brahmin  in  their  favour  with  most  satistacroQ 
results,  and  I  think  it  U  well  that  the  public  generally  shouia  w 
made  aware  of  the  value  of  the  birds. 
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In  addition  to  their  being  good  lajeia  and  splendid  table  birds, 
the  chickens  are  hardy  and  quick  growers,  and  therefore  soon 
ready  for  use.  During  last  spring  we  hatched  and  reared  sixty- 
three  birds,  and  never  lost  one,  although  my  neighbours  suffered 
heavy  losses  among  their  Dorkings  and  Brahma-Dorkings  from 
gapes.  The  young  chickens  are  fed  on  barley  and  scraps;  the 
olaer  birds  on  Indian  com  morning  and  night,  and  scraps  mid-day. 
As  I  neither  show  nor  sell  my  only  object  in  sending  yon  these 
few  lines  is  to  let  the  public  generally  know  the  valae  of  the 
genuine  Langshan  fowl  as  a  bird  quite  distinct  from  the  Cochin 
breed.  I  presnme  the  love  of  exhibitors  for  Cochins  and  Brahmas 
is  on  account  of  the  enormous  size  those  birds  frequently  attain. 
~-JOH5  CLiMBNSOif,  Skiplake  Vicarage, 

NEW  BOOK. 

The  Practical  Pigeon-keeper.    By  Lewis  Wright.    Cassell, 

Petter,  &  Galpin. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  "  The  Practical  Poultry-keeper," 
by  the  same  author,  that  was  published  twelve  years  ago.  Being 
crown  8vo.  it  is  just  the  size  for  the  hand,  and  just  tue  right  size 
as  to  contents,  being  large  enough  to  g^ve  much  information, 
while  it  is  not  bulky,  gorgeous,  and  expensive. 

In  one  marked  respect  "  The  Practical  Pigeon-keeper  "  is  a 
great  improvement  upon  "  The  Poultry-keeper,"  for  the  illustra- 
tions are  vastly  superior.  They  are  by  Mr.  Ludlow,  who  knows 
well  how  to  draw  a  fancy  Pigeon.  As  regards  the  letterpress  the 
author  has,  from  long  practice,  become  a  skilled  writer,  exactly, 
and  often  very  happily,  conveying  to  the  reader  what  he  means  : 
he  also  proves  himself  to  be  a  good  and  capable  fancier.  It  would 
have  been  convenient  for  the  learner  had  a  few  introductory  lines 
been  given  relative  to  the  older  writers  on  Pigeons,  with  the  dates 
of  their  works ;  this,  I  venture  to  hope,  will  be  done  in  future 
editions.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  good  old  plan  has  been 
followed  of  taking  the  standard  English  varieties  first,  and  par- 
ticularly that  very  little  is  said  about  German  Toys,  which  some 
writers  weary  us  with — thirds  which  never  have  been  cared  for  in 
England.  1  am  glad  also  to  see  full  accounts  of  the  frilled 
Pigeons,  for  their  singular  beauty  of  outline,  colour,  and  soft- 
ness of  feathers  are  so  very  attractive. . 

But  I  am  anticipating  the  order  of  the  book.    First  a  chapter  on 
the  Pigeon  loft  and  its  arrangements,  with  excellent  plans  ;  then 
the  second  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  best  food  and  ways  of 
feeding  :   Chap.  iii.  breeding  and  general  management.    I  notice 
that  under  this  head  advice  is  given  "  to  turn  one  pair  or  two  in 
by  themselves,  and  they  will  soon  choose  a  home."    I  have  always 
found  it  a  better  plan  to  fasten  each  pair  when  mated  into  a  pen, 
placing  a  wire  slide  or  cage  in  front  or  it,  and  then  they  will  make 
this  their  home,  and  no  other  birds  will  disturb  them.    Chap.  iv. 
is  on  pedigree  breeding.   This  is  both  mterestin^  and  useful.  Next 
comes  the  inevitable  chapter  on  exhibiting  Pigeons.    When  we 
come  to  varieties  we  have,  most  properly,  the  Carrier  placed  first 
One  little  criticism  I  would  make.    It  is  stated  on  page  76,  that 
"  In  Moore's  day  the  eye  wattle  had  attained  the  size  of  a  shilling, 
or  nine-tenths  of  an  inch."    Exactly  so,  in  regard  to  the  size  of  a 
shilling  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  ;  but  Moore  lived  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  and  a  shilling  then,  and  I  have  one  that  appears  never 
to  have  been  in  circulation,  was  a  full  inch  in  diameter,  which 
makes  some  difference,  so  that  Moore's  Carrier  was  a  good  bird  in 
eye  wattle.    Dragoons,  as  kin  to  Camers,  naturally  come  next ; 
but  our  author  actually  places  Barbs  before  Short-faced  Tum- 
blers !    I  am  afraid  that  could  the  Barbs  read  they  would  become 
awfully  conceited.    To  my  thinking  Tumblers  should  have  come 
next,  and  then  Pouters,  for  Barbs  have  onlyjdst  been  admitted 
into  the  aristocracy  of  Pigeons.    In  the  chapter  upon  the  Almond 
Tumbler  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  plan  advocated  of  placing  feather 
before  head  and  beak.    This  is  going  back  to  the  good  old  lines, 
and  discouraging  cruelty.    We  want  beauty  of  plumage  to  be  first 
considered,  and  a  blow  given  to  those  who  make  the  snort  face  by 
cruel  pressure,  actually  killing  many  birds  by  the  use  of  their 
skull-crushing  machines.    The  chapter  on  Pouters,  like  those  on 
the  Carrier  and  Tumbler,  is  an  able  one.    The  Fantail  and  Jacobin 
are  next  fully  treated  of.     The  illustrations,  ten  in  number,  of 
these  feathered  gems  are  very  excellent,  particularly  of  the  Tur- 
biteen  and  Blue  Vizor.     May  we  all  see  more  of  these  lovely 
birds,  which  are  described  as  "  the  most  fascinating  in  appear- 
ance of  all  the  Pigeon  tribe."    Remarks  on  the  exhibition  Ant- 
werp, with  many  diagrams,  follow,  forming  Chap.  xv.  ;  while 
Trumpeters,  Archangels,  Nuns,  Magpies,  and  Runts   are  com- 
pressed into  Chap.  xvi.    A  chapter  on  Eastern  Toys,  another  on 
various  Gennan  Toys  succeed,  when  a  treatise  on  those  birds  of 
utility,  Homing  Pigeons,  naturally  follows,  and  concludes  the 
varieties.     Some  handy  notes  on  diseases  of  Pigeons  finish  the 

volume. 

The  •'  Practical  Pigeon-keeper"  is  an  able  book,  and  to  an  un- 
usual degiec  in  these  days  an  original  book.  The  author  shows 
that  he  will  not  be  tied  down  to  old  mere  fancy  notions, but  keeps 
in  view  true  beauty.  As  an  instance  I  quote  what  he  says  in 
regard  to  the  Carrier—"  The  neck  should  be  as  thin  as  possible 
at  both  extremities— that  is,  thinning  almost  suddenly  at  the 


shoulders  and  running  up  to  a  fine  clear-cnt  gullet ;  and  a  bird 
with  these  properties  and  their  relatives — ^that  is,  with  a  long  thin 
neck,  long  limos,  and  long  tight  feathers,  is  said  to  be  fine  and 
racy-looking.  It  may  be  added  that  these  latter  properties  have 
most  of  all  to  do  with  the  real  aesthetic  beauty  of  the  Carrier,  and 
that  they  are  rarely  found  in  old  birds.  The  great  weight  of  the 
adult  wattle  puts  too  great  a  strain  on  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
so  that  it  becomes  coarse ;  and  here  again  we  have  a  strong  reason 
for  insisting  that  certain  points  should  not  be  developed  in  mere 
size  any  further  than  is  consistent  with  other  properties."  I  think 
we  want  more  of  this  aiming  at  real  and  proportionate  beauty  in 
Pigeons.  There  is  a  true  beauty  in  everything,  which  should  be 
sought  for,  but  Pigeon  fancying  has  been  too  much  the  magni- 
fying of  deformities. — Wiltshire  Rector. 


VARIETIES. 


We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  stock 
of  Dark  Brahmas  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Hans  F.  Hamilton  is  in 
the  market.  It  is  little  more  than  a  year  since  in  "Famous 
Poultry-yards "  w^e  expatiated  on  the  merits  of  his  stock,  which 
has  been  collected  at  immense  cost.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Hamilton  is  not  entirely  retiring  from  the  fancy,  but 
wishes  to  devote  all  his  space  to  Dorkings. 

We  have  the  schedule  of  the  Swindon  Show  of  Poultry 

and  Pigeons,  to  be  held  on  the  last  day  of  this  year  and  the  first 
of  the  next.  The  classification  is  very  good,  but  the  first  prizes 
are  only  10^}. 

The  Surrey  Columbarian  Society  will  hold  a  Show  in  the 

Skating  Rink,  Guildford,  on  January  6th  and  7th. 

The  list  of  prizes  offered  by  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 

Society  and  Southern  Counties  Association  at  their  meeting  at 
Worcester  next  year  has  just  been  issued.  The  main  features  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Exeter  list,  though  with  the  addition  of 
some  specially  local  classes  by  the  Worcestershire  Agricultural 
Society.  The  principal  alterations  in  the  live  stock  regulations 
are  occasioned  by  the  change  in  the  day  of  opening  the  Show. 
For  the  first  time  the  Exhibition  next  year  will  open  on  a  Wednes- 
day (June  2nd),  and  close  on  a  Monday  (June  7tb).  Stock  will  be 
received  into  the  yard  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  81st  of  May 
and  1st  of  June,  and  probably  in  the  case  of  most  exhibitors  the 
change  will  be  acceptable,  necessitating  a  shorter  absence  from 
home  than  under  the  old  arrangements.  The  prizes  for  poultry 
are  of  the  same  amount  as  at  Exeter,  though  considerable  alterations 
have  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  classes ;  and  by  doing 
away  with  one  or  two  which  were  considered  unnecessary,  additions 
have  been  made  for  the  encouragement  of  new  and  popular  breeds. 

The   long-continued  frost   with    snow   has   completely 

stopped  wheat-sowing  in  Essex,  and  many  farmers  on  heavy  land 
have  little  or  none  sown  at  present.  Many  acres  of  mangolds  un- 
fortunately not  secured  are  completely  spoilt,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence pnces  will  inevitably  be  high. 

The  Doncaster  Agricultural  Society's  next  exhibition  has 

been  fixed  to  take  place  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
June  2drd,  24th,  and  25th,  1880.    Entries  close  on  May  29th. 

Mr.  Laurence  Peel,  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council,  has, 

referring  to  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle,  remarked  on  the  singular  fact  that,  in  spite  of  more  stnn- 

gent  rules,  the  number  of  cattle  brought  into  England  during  the 
rst  ten  months  of  the  present  year  was  nearly  fifty  thousand  in 
excess  of  the  number  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  As 
regarded  foreign  competition  in  meat  farmers  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  cost  of  freightage  was  one  of  the  most  important  items  in 
this  trade,  and  that  whereas  freights  were  exceedingly  low,  now 
with  improved  trade  generally  this  expense  woula  be  nearly 
doubled.  Thev  must  add  to  this  the  danger  of  the  sea  passage, 
for  although  this  item  had  been  small  in  propo^on  this  year  no 
less  than  twelve  thousand  animals  were  thrown  overboard  or  lost 
by  death  and  exhaustion  in  1878. 

— >-  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
held  last  week  it  was  stated  that  the  Societ;^  now  consists  of 
82  life  governors,  71  annual  governors,  2619  life  members,  5099 
annual  members,  20  honorair  members,  making  a  total  of  7891, 
and  showiuff  an  increase  of  1094  members  during  the  current  year. 
The  Councu  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  having  expressed  a  desire  of  taking  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  His  Royal  Highness 
had  been  unanimously  elected  a  Trustee  of  the  Society.  By  the 
end  of  this  year  the  funded  capital  of  the  Society  would  have 
been  reduced  by  the  sum  of  £14,000,  of  which  nearly  £12,000  had 
been  required  to  meet  the  deficit  in  the  receipts  at  the  Kilburn 
Exhibition,  while  the  balance  had  been  devoted  to  the  building  of 
the  new  laooratory  and  to  the  purchase  of  plant  and  materials  for 
the  Carlisle  meeting  next  year.  The  funded  property  of  the 
Society  at  the  end  of  the  year  would  stand  at  £12,511  11«.  btf.  New 
Three  per  Cents.,  and  the  balance  of  the  current  account  in  the 
hands  of  the  bankers  on  the  1st  Inst,  was  £1895  19«.  (id.,  which, 
however,  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  outstanding  cla'ms  con- 
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neoted  with  the  Ijoiidon  meeting^.  The  magnitude  of  the  Imple- 
ment Show  at  Kilbnm  had  agam  dcawn  the  attention  of  the 
OonncU  of  the  desirability  of  curtailing  thia  department  of  the 
Soolety's  oountry  meetings.  Ther  had  resolved  that  the  maximum 
size  01  stands  be  l&O  feet.  The  Carlisle  meeting  will  commence  on 
Kondaj,  July  12th,  and  close  on  Friday,  July  16th. 


MODERN  BEE  MANAGEMENT.— No.  14. 

FOUL  BROOD. 

Thb  subject  of  foul  brood  having  lately  occupied  considerable 
attention  in  the  columns  of  our  Journal,  I  venture  to  submit  the 
results  of  my  experience  with  it,  as  bein^  at  present  more  season- 
able than  the  sabject  I  bad  intended  to  introduce  at  this  point  in 
my  series.  Like  some  others  I  at  one  time  strongly  suspected 
that  the  pest  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Importation  of 
Ligurians,  but  a  wider  experience  convinces  me  that  such  suspi- 
cions are  unfounded.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  those  who  have 
advanced  so  far  as  to  introduce  foreign  blood  into  their  apiaries 
have  generally  been  the  first  to  detect  the  existence  of  foul  brood. 
But  there  is  no  just  cause  in  this  for  connecting  the  two.  The 
very  skill  and  experience  of  such  bee-keepers  makes  them  the 
likely  persons  to  make  the  discovery,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
have  found  foul  brood  most  rampant  in  remote  localities  where 
Ligurians  had  never  been  seen.  I  could  instance  half  a  dozen  of 
such  localities  in  Scotland.  In  one  district  in  particular,  at  the 
time  I  was  about  to  introduce  Ligurians  there  for  the  first  time, 
I  discovered  to  the  alarmed  bee-keepers  that  nearly  every  stock 
over  a  wide  district  was  badly  affected.  They  at  once  understood 
the  reason  why,  in  spite  of  splendid  natural  advantages,  they  had 
for  years  had  such  a  struggle  to  keep  stocks  in  good  condition, 
and  why  their  per-centage  of  losses  was  so  extremely  high.  In- 
fected stocks  were  dying  out  at  all  seasons,  the  combs  being  cither 
laid  out  as  food  (?)  for  the  remaining  stocks,  or  preserved  for 
placing  swarms  in.  No  wonder  the  disease  took  such  a  hold  on 
the  district,  that  even  after  three  years  of  earnest  effort  it  is  still 
a  rare  thing  to  find  a  stock  clean.  Facts  like  these  are  to  my 
mind  conclusive  as  to  the  immediate  origin  of  the  pest.  It  is 
indigenous  to  the  country. 

The  nature  of  the  plague  and  its  symptoms  and  methods  of 
propagation  have  been  so  well  described  by  others  that  I  need 
not  further  refer  to  them  here.  I  shall  only  refer  to  my  own  ex- 
perience with  it.  In  187G  I  first  observed  it  in  a  stock  which  I 
had  remarked  as  having  commenced  brood-rearing  long  before 
any  of  the  others — in  fact,  it  had  a  large  card  of  brood  on  New 
Year's  day.  Early  in  the  spring  the  disease  had  developed  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  smell  was  very  observable  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  at  once  took  the  severest  measures  for  its  suppres- 
sion. No  application  of  salicylic  acid  had  the  least  effect,  fo  I 
reluctantly  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  combs.  I  saved  the  bees, 
and  by  carefully  disinfecting  everything  in  the  neighbourhood  by 
the  use  of  carbolic  acid  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  no 
further  trace  that  season. 

In  the  spring  of  1877  I  discoyered  a  fresh  outbreak  in  a  stock 
that  had  yielded  over  100  lbs.  of  super  honey  the  previous  season. 
In  this  case  I  had  no  doubt  of  its  origin,  as  I  remembered  that 
this  particular  stock  had  robbed  out  a  distant  skep  in  the  autumn 
previous.  Here  again  I  used  salicylic  acid  solution  so  strong  that. 
most  of  the  adult  bees  were  killed  by  it,  but  with  no  effect.  Three 
weeks  after  the  syringing  of  the  combs  the  appearances  of  the 
brood  gave  evidence  that  90  per  cent,  was  diseased.  Total  destruc- 
tion rid  me  of  the  plague  for  a  second  time.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  convinced  me  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  a  cure 
so  long  as  any  foul  cells  remained  in  the  hive;  I  therefore  resolved 
that  if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  further  experience 
of  the  malady  I  should  at  once  transfer  the  bees  to  clean  combs. 
Last  spring  I  found  traces  of  foul  brood  in  two  bar-frame  stocks 
I  had  purchased ;  these  I  put  on  clean  combs  and  fed  the  bees  with 
medicated  syrup.  In  one  I  found  nine  cells  of  the  first  hatch  of 
brood  again  diseased.  These  I  at  once  cut  out,  and  thereafter 
that  stock  prospered.  The  other  stock  never  had  another  trace 
of  disease.  Doubtless  the  nipe  cells  referred  to  had  been  infected 
by  the  food  carried  in  the  stomachs  of  transferred  bees,  and  as 
they  were  cut  out  before  they  had  reached  the  contagious  stage 
there  was  no  further  outbreak.  A  neighbouring  bee-keeper  had 
quite  a  number  of  stocks  infected  last  spring ;  they  were  all 
treated  in  the  above  way  and  came  out  clean.  I  may  add  that  the 
salicylic  acid  used  was  dissolved  in  alcohol.  I  am  not  so  certain 
as  to  the  result  when  it  is  dissolved  in  borax  and  water.  Experi- 
ments ought  to  be  made  with  both  solutions  on  various  fungoid 
growths  before  we  can  be  certain  that  the  compounding  of  the 
borax  and  acid  does  not  diminish  the  antiseptic  power  of  either. 
I  mean  to  have  this  tried  soon,  and  also  the  remedial  pov/ers  of  a 
recently  discovered  vegetable  antiseptic  said  to  be  even  more 
deadly  to  fungoid  growths  than  salicylic  acid  itself.  This  sub- 
stance, thymol,  being  an  extract  of  wild  thyme,  may  perhaps 
prove  Nature's  own  remedy  to  the  worst  disease  our  honey 
gatherers  have. 

The  results  of  my  experience  lead  me  to  warn  bee-keepers  every- 


where against  tampering  with  foul  brood.  The  sternest  measured 
must  be  resorted  to.  Spring  is  approaching  when,  from  the 
general  absence  of  brood,  it  is  the  safest  time  to  transfer  infected 
stocks.  Let  this  be  done  in  every  case  where  the  disease  has 
manifested  itself  to  any  serious  extent.  Where  only  a  few  foul 
cells  are  found,  and  in  all  hives  whatever,  the  medicated  syrup 
should  be  used  after  cutting  out  the  bad  cells.  In  order  to  reach 
your  neighbours'  bees  as  well  as  your  own  set  up  a  public  drinking 
fountain  well  supplied  with  strongly-dosed  syrup.  At  my  Fug- 
gestion  this  has  been  done  in  several  infected  localities,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will  result  in  at  least  a  mitigation  of  the  foul 
plague.— William  Raitt. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Fowls  Losino  Feathers  (/.  5.).— The  cause  may  be  as  you  stiggest^ 
and  you  canxiot  ezr  by  affording  them  plenty  of  dx7  aabes  or  soil  to  bask  in. 
Baldness  of  the  head  and  neck  is  also  caused  by  a  defect  of  wholesome  and' 
green  food  ;  the  remedy  then  is  Rood  feeding  and  plenty  of  green  food,  at 
the  same  time  rubbing  the  bald  place  with  mmxnirial  ointment,  and  givlng- 
a  6-grain  Plummer's  pill  every  second  day  for  a  week.  Soft  food  is  meal  that 
has  been  scalded  or  mixed  with  water,  and  formed  into  a  rather  diy  pagte. 
The  barley  to  wliich  you  refer  will  do  the  birds  good  and  not  harm. 

Fowls'  Heads  Swollen  (A.  B.  C.).— Your  birds  are  suffering  from  roup, 
which  is  caused  by  exposure  to  excess! re  wet  and  cold.  Wash  the  beads  of 
the  birds  once  or  twice  a  day  with  tepid  water,  and  give  sulphate  of  copper,, 
one  graiu  daily  to  each  bird,  mixed  in  oatmeal  mashed  with  ale.  and  plenty 
of  groen  food.  As  the  discaae  is  oontagloos  separate  the  ailiected  fowls  fraa 
the  others. 

Lime  for  Land  (Aori<'«).— Lime  burnt  from  limestone  will  be  equally 
efficacious  for  your  purpose  as  lime  burnt  from  chalk. 

Fowls  Unhkalthv  (//i^wir*^),— Your  fowls  are  suffering  from  the 
effectu  of  the  extremely  cold  weather.  Keep  tbem  nnder  cover  for  a  fe«r 
days  and  give  thorn  nouriflfaing  food— barley  or  oatmeal  mashed  wiUi  ale, 
with  kitchen  scraps  including  small  hits  of  meat,  as  they  have  not  been  able 
to  pick  up  insects  for  some  time.  Green  food  is  also  esKntial,  with  whole 
graiu  at  night. 

Hives  (i.  L.  K.). — We  hope  very  shortly  to  be  able  to  give  the  porticulezs 
you  require. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVA.TIONS. 
CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDOlf . 

Lat.SrSJ'iO"  N.;  Long.O*  S'O"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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REMARKS. 

10th.— Dull  in  forenoon*  fine  afterwards ;  dear  frosty  evening. 

11th.— Dark,  foggy,  frosty  morning,  little  sunshine  in  middle  of  day,  bat 
hazy  throughout ;  clondy  evening. 

12th.— Fopgy  morning,  damp  day,  partial  thaw,  bright  Runshine  at  inter- 
vals ;  thaw  continued  during  evening,  although  the  sky  was  nearly 
cloudless. 

18th.— Extreme  darkness  came  on  at  9  A.M.,  greater  than  on  any  occasioi» 
that  has  occurred  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  In  a  room  ^th 
large  window  facing  S.W.  it  was  impossible  to'sce  white  paper  Ijiogon 
a  black  table.  It  continiied  equally  dark  until  10.35  A.M.,  when  the 
outlines  of  some  poplars  200  feet  distant  just  became  pnteptibler 
although  the  white  paper  could  not  be  seen  at  11.20  A.M.,  tbe  outline 
of  the  piece  of  paper  was  just  trac^ible ;  at  noon  decidedly  li«:bter, 
but  the  difference  between  plain  and  printed  paper  only  just  percep- 
tible ;  dull  and  overcast  rest  of  tbe  day. 

14th.— Overcast  throughout  the  day,  damp,  calm,  and  dull ;  snow  all  gone. 

15th. — Dull,  calm,  very  damp  day  ;  fog  at  night. 

16th.— Dull  hazy  day,  just  a  glimp.so  of  sunshine  about  noon ;  foggy  after- 
wards, and  frost  more  severe  towards  night. 
A  very  unpleasant  week,  much  fog,  and  continuously  cold  damp  air» 

Barometer  very  high.— G.  J.  67XONS. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— December  17. 
Thb  supply  of  vegetables  has  been  somewhat  better  durfnp  ihc  week 
and  prices  easier,  but  trade  generally  is  quiet  and  shows  few  signs  of  the 
approaching  season. 

PRUIT. 
s.  d.     p.  d.  ' 


Apples }  Meve  2  «to4    c 

Apricots dozen  o  0  0    0 

Cherries box  0  0  0    0 

ChCfitnnts bushel  12  0  16    0 

FlM dozen  0  0  0    0 

Filberts ?>•».  0  0  1    o 

Cobs \>\ti  0  0  10 

Goo>pberrIe<5....  jsiove  0  0  no 

drapes, hot  honse     ^  lb  1  6  4    0 

„        Muscats  ^  lb.  3  0  GO 

Lemons f^lOO  G  0  10   0 


Melons each 

Nectarines    ....  dozen 

Oranges  F  I'^O 

Peaches  d07cn 

Pears ,  ki  tchen . .  dozen 

dessert dozen 

P!ne  Apples  ....  ¥>  tt> 

Phiins   JMevo 

I  Rn^pberrles    ....  ^1^* 

I  Walnnts bushel 

ditto 1»1"0 


d.  «. 
otort 
0    0 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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CHBI8T1CAS  BIT. 

Bank  Holiday. 

18T  BDITDAT  AVTHB  CRRUmCAS. 


Boerhaavebom,  1668. 


Average 

Temperature  near 
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0  18 
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1 
2 

2 
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43 

11 

40 
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Year. 


860 

860 
861 
862 
868 
864 
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. ^™  otjwvattona  taken  near  London  during  torty-three  yeara,  the  aTcaraga  day  temperature  of  the  weak  is  48.6";  and  ita  night 

tnBp6ratQxe  81.0°. 


BOSES  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

HAT  season  of  the  year  reminds  ns  more  of 
festivities  than  the  present,  when  all  hearts 
should  be  glad  ?  and  what  amongst  the  beau- 
tiful can  give  more    pleasure  and    delight 
than  the  expanding  Rose  bud  ?     We  know 
the  popularity  of  aU  fragrant  flowers,  such  as 
Mignonette,  Violets,  Carnations,  &c,f  through 
the  dark  days  of  winter,  yet  we  have  found 
solitary  instances  where  fragrant  flowers  are 
not  in  demand.    The  Rose  is  more  admired  than  any 
known  flower,  and  great  attention  is  bestowed  upon  it 
to  produce  bUoms  of  fine  size,  colour,  and  symmetri- 
cal outline  worthy  of  the  CTeat  summer  eidiibitions.  Writers 
have  not  failed  in  laying  aown  rules  how  to  grow  and  show 
Boses  in  the  best  condition,  but  modes  of  obtaining  them 
at  Christmafi  have  not  been  sufficiently  detailed  ;  yet  their 
value  at  this  time  is  so  great  that  the  best  means  of  pro- 
ducing them  should  be  afforded,  and  the  subject  should 
have  me  attention  of  all  practical  cultivators. 

Any  attempt  to  produce  blooms  of  exhibition  quality  at 

this  season  or  the  year  would  be  vain.    The  Hybrid  Per- 

petuals  are  not  suitable  for  affording  flowers  in  winter.   For 

this  purpose  we  must  depend  upon  tne  Teas,  which  are  most 

accommodating,  and  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  almost 

any  season  of  the  year.    The  varieties  are  by  no  means 

numerous  that  will  endure  winter  forcing  and  develope 

their  flowers  when  darkness  and  fogs  predominate.    We 

may  press  the  importance  of  losing  no  time  in  preparing 

the  plants  if   growers  intend  in  a  future  year  to   have 

Boses  at  this  date.    The  preparation  of  plants  for  winter 

forcing  cannot  be  accomplished  in  less  time  than  is  needed 

to  prepare  plants  outside   for  yielding  exhibition  blooms 

[   dunng  summer,  and  flowers  cannot  be  obtained  six  months 

before  their  usual  time  without  forethought  and  careful  at- 

'   tention.    To  establish  the  plants  for  winter  flowering  they 

'  must  be  induced  to  make  an  early  growth,  the  wood  being 

i  thoroughly  matured,  to  be  again  succeeded  by  a  still  earlier 

growth  another  year,  until  Qieir  nature  appears  changed  or 

uey  start  into  growth  with  but  little  forcing  in  October. 

When  the  plants  are  in  that  state  there  is  little  difficulty  in 

having  Roses  at  Christmas. 

Even  amateurs  with  perhaps  only  moderate  accommo- 
dation may  be  in  possession  of  a  few  Rose  buds  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  year  if  the  rules  we  intend  to  lay  down  are 
carried  into  effect  and  intelligently  observed.    Roses  can  be 
produced  at  this  date  in  pots  or  planted  out.  The  former  for 
the  amateur  might  be  found  more  accommodating  than  the 
latter  ;  but  the  greatest  return  for  the  labour  expended  will 
he  from  those  planted  out.    In  forcing  the  Rose  strong  heat 
must  be  avoided  ;  the  temperature  should  never  exceed  55" 
by  night  on  mild  occasions  during  winter,  and  in  sharp 
leather  60°  is  sufficient.  We  have  more  than  once  wondered 
"^here  Roses  are  in  great  demand  that  a  house  is  not  de- 
moted to  their  culture  and  the  Roses  planted  out.    A  span- 
^Oof  ed  structure  is  the  best,  extending  north  and  south,  so 
^Hat  the  greatest  amount  of  sunshine  can  fall  upon  the 
^^use  during  winter.    Two  rows  of  pipes  round  the  house 
3FO.  yrs^vou  xxrvTL,  mnr  sikuh. 
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are  sufficient,  with  a  bed  in  the  centre  in  which  the  Roses: 
can  be  planted  out  and  trained  on  an  arched  trellis.  The 
roof  must  not  be  entirely  covered,  or  else  those  beneath  will 
be  too  much  shaded,  and  but  little  success  can  then  be  at- 
tained. It  will  be  well  to  have  a  small  stage  around  the 
sides  of  the  house  upon  which  Roses  in  pots  can  also  be> 
grown.  The  majority  of  Tea  Roses  do  well  on  the  Manettii 
stock,  upon  which  they  can  be  grafted  with  the  greatest 
ease.  Tne  stocks  can  be  purchased  cheaply  and  potted  iib 
small  pots,  and  when  root-action  has  well  commenced,  and! 
I  the  wood  intended  for  the  scions  is  half  ripened,  the  opera- 
j  tion  can  be  performed  with  success.  Plants  ready  worked 
•  and  growing  freely  in  the  spring  can,  however,  be  purchased 
from  any  well-known  nurseryman,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the^ 
best  course  to  pursue. 

We  will  consider  the  plants  are  growing  in  5-inch  pots^ 
which  should  be  the  first  shift  after  the  scions  are  well 
united  to  the  stocks.  If  a  slight  bottom  heat  can  be  afforded 
the  growth  will  be  rapid,  and  flower  buds  must  be  removed 
as  they  appear.     WTien  the  roots  reach  the  side  of  the  pota 
the  plants  are  in  good  condition  for  turning  out,  proviaing: 
the  borders  in  the  nouse  are  ready  and  the  soil  has  become^ 
thoroughly  warmed.    Before  planting  they  should  be  liftedt 
from  the  bottom  heat  for  a  short  time. '  The  soil  for  th» 
plants  in  pots  should  consist  of  good  loam,  with  one-seventh 
of  well-decomposed  manure  and  sand.    We  urge  the  import- 
ance of  not  using  vegetable  matter  amongst  the  soil  for  the- 
border,  but  substitute   quarter-inch  and    half-inch    bone» 
mixed  with  wood  ashes    or  charcoal    broken  small,  and 
coarse  river  sand.    Stimulants  are  best  given  in  the  form  of* 
liquid  manure,  and  further  assistance  can  be  rendered  by^ 
rich  top-dressings.    The  plants  in  the  5-inch  pots,  if  the 
border  is  not  prepared,  can  be  potted  into  7  and  8-inch  pots^ 
according  to  their  strength.    Bottom  heat  is  still  service- 
able, and  the  house  in  which  they  are  to  grow  should  be 
kept  somewhat  closer  until  the  roots  have  again  taken  to* 
the  new  soil.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  stages  of 
their  development  they  must  be  liberally  supplied  wilii  air 
to  maintain  a  sturdy  growth,  and  cold  draughts  on  all 
occasions  must  be  avoided.    Those  intended  to  be  planted 
out  should  be  attended  to  as  early  as  possible,  as  under 
the  plantin^-out   system  they  attain  greater  vigour  and' 
strength,  and  cover  much  more  of  the  trellis  than  if  kept: 
in  pots  late.    From  this  planting  time  if  deemed  desirable- 
those  in  pots  can  be  grown  in  the  same  house  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  regards  temperature,  air,  &c.    The 
external  atmosphere  will  by  this  time  render  artificial  aid 
unnecessary.     The  house  can  be  closed  in  the  afternoon^, 
allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  considerably.     The  syringe 
should  be  employed  twice  daily  in  order  to  keep  the  foliage 
clean  and  healthy.    If  green  fly  appears  in  any  stage  fumi-^ 
gation  must  be  resorted  to,  but  we  have  found  soft  soap- 
more  satisfactory,  say  2  lbs.  boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  an 
old  saucepan  and  mixed  with  about  four  gallons  of  water. 
One  pint  of  this  should  be  used  in  each  large  can  of  water 
at  syringing  time.    This  keeps  the  plants  free  from  spider^ 
fly,  and  that  most  troublesome  of  pests  "  mildew,"  and  at 
the  same  time  imparts  to  the  foliage  a  fine  glossy  appearance^ 
The  remaining  plants,  or  tho^ e  in  pots,  can  if  their  progress 
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has  been  sufficiently  rapid  be  transferred  into  10-inch  pots, 
and  the  weaker  plants  can  remain  in  their  8-inch  pots ;  but 
this  is  a  question  that  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
cultivator. 

When  autumn  approaches  the  wood  must  be  thoroughly 
hardened  and  ripened,  and  the  plants  brought  to  a  complete 
rest  by  maintaining  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  dry  and  cool. 
Here  we  may  safely  point  out  the  advantages  of  the  rest  we 
advocate.  For  instance,  a  house  of  Tea  Roses  for  producing 
flowers  in  winter  which  came  under  our  notice.  Healthy 
vigorous  plants  were  planted  during  summer  in  a  border 
similar  to  what  we  have  described.  They  progressed  favourably 
during  late  summer  and  autumn,  and,  instead  of  receiving  that 
rest  so  essential,  they  were  kept  slowly  growing  all  winter 
because  they  continued  to  produce  a  few  solitary  buds.  Their 
growth  during  spring  and  early  summer  following  was  weak, 
puny,  and  insignificant,  almost  covered  with  mildew.  Many 
of  the  plants  required  that  long  rest  we  have  on  past  occasions 

Sointed  out  in  the  Journal,  and  were  only  fit  for  the  rubbish 
eap,  where  the  greatest  portion  of  them  went.  The  border 
with  other  things  was  considered  as  the  cause.  But  the  un- 
natural system  practised  in  keeping  them  constantly  growing 
enfeebled  tiie  plants  and  ruined  their  constitution.  During 
our  experience  we  took  the  charge  of  a  house  similarly  treated, 
and  we  ^iled  with  every  attempt  to  encourage  growth.  It 
occunei  to  us  that  the  plants  were  exhausted.  Nature  was 
allowed  for  a  time  to  take  its  course  in  early  summer,  when 
growth  should  have  been  vigorous  and  free.  After  this  we 
again  gently  excited  the  plants  into  growth,  which  was  vigorous 
and  strong,  although  unripe  and  unfit  for  the  production  of 
first-rate  flowers.  The  growth  has  been  ripenea  earlier  each 
year.  Another  season,  and  then  they  will  be  in  good  condition 
for  the  production  of  flowers  at  Christmas.  Those  young  plants 
subject  to  autumn  and  winter  maturation,  should  after  rest  be 
slightly  pruned  by  removing  weak  and  unripened  shoots,  and 
should  be  again  slowly  started  into  growth.  It  will  be  wise  if 
^e  flowers  are  sacrificed  and  the  strength  of  the  plants  de- 
'voted  to  the  production  of  wood.  They  can  be  gradually 
stajrted  in  January  instead  of  a  month  later,  by  maintaining  a 
temperature  at  first  of  45*',  and  as  growth  progresses  it  should 
>t)e  raised  to  55^  by  night,  with  a  gradual  rise  by  day  from  sun 
heat.  The  grow&  should  be  completed  as  early  as  practi- 
>  cable,  so  that  earlier  starting  can  again  be  resorted  to  until  the 
growth  is  made  sufficiently  early  to  be  started  in  October.  If 
the  Roses  are  in  good  condition  and  prepared  as  described, 
■  and  started  ten  weeks  before  Christmas,  the  cultivator  will  not 
fail  to  have  Rose  buds  at  this  festive  season,  and  certainly  no 
flowers  that  he  can  produce  will  be  more  highly  appreciated 
than  these  fresh  and  fragrant  Tea  Roses. 

Such  varieties  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Lamarque,  Belle  Lyon- 
naise.  Marshal  Niel,  and  other  varieties  of  the  same  habit  of 
growth,  should,  if  in  pots,  be  grown  on  the  same  principle  as 
pot  Vines,  with  the  exception  of  temperature.  One  shoot  only 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  as  long  as  possible  without  pinching 
'the  end.  When  the  plants  are  well  established  they  will  grow 
many  yards  in  length  during  a  season  in  10  or  12-inch  pots. 
The  unripe  ends  at  pruning  time  only  should  be  removed,  and 
the  long  strong  shoots  trained  round  four  stakes  inserted  round 
the  side  of  the  pot.  After  resting  they  can  be  started,  and 
will  produce  a  bloom  from  every  eye  along  the  shoot.  With  a 
number  of  plants  they  can  be  subjected  to  early  growing,  and, 
like  pot  Vines,  can  be  grown  to  start  at  any  date.  Gloire  de 
Dijon  is  the  best  for  early  forcing,  the  others  are  better  adapted 
for  spring  blooming.  Those  mentioned  will  be  best  adapted 
for  covering  the  roof  of  the  Rose  house,  to  which  might  be 
added  C6line  Forestier. 

For  early  forcing,  to  bloom  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  follow- 
ing free-growing,  profuse-flowering  and  charming  varieties  will 
be  found  invaluable — Safrano,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Niphetos,  Due  de 
Magenta,  and  Louise  de  Savoie.  The  following  varieties,  grown 
in  the  same  house  as  those  to  bloom  in  midwinter,  bloom  freely 
a  little  later  with  us — Alba  Rosea,  Rubens  (a  fine  old  Rose), 
Adrienne  Christophle,  Goubault  (a  very  free  Rose  in  spring). 
Mad.  Falcot,  and  Devouiensis — not  the  climbing  variety.  Then 
following  these  are  Adam,  Homore,  Jules  Margottin,  Marcelin 
Roda,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Catherine  Mermet.  Many  of 
the  varieties  of  Teas  when  subject  to  early  work  soon  die  out, 
while  others  refuse  to  grow — for  instance,  Aline  Sisley,  Anna 
OUivier,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Boug^re,  Montplaisir,  Perle 
des  Jardins,  and  others  do  not  succeed  if  subjected  to  much 
unnatural  forcing.  Many  do  well  in  pots  jind  also  planted  out 
where  they  are  allowed  to  grow  on  naturally.    The  first  men- 


tioned in  our  list  for  the  Rose  house  bed  are  unsurpassed  for 
those  desirous  of  having  their  delicate  and  fragrant  buds, 
which  rank  without  doubt  first  amongst  choice  fiowcrs  at  this 
season  of  the  year.— William  Babdnet. 


ESTIMATES  OF  EARLY  PEARS. 

The  idea  of  engraving  a  well-known  standard  rariety  of 
Pear,  and  inviting  opinions  of  its  merits  as  compared  wifli 
other  varieties  which  ripen  at  the  same  time,  is  an  excellent 
one  which  I  hope  will  be  carried  out  to  the  full  extent  it 
deserves,  as  I  cannot  imagine  an^  other  way  of  getting  the 
required  information  in  a  form  which  will  enable  us  to  place 
the  true  value  on  it  I  hope  everyone  who  can,  will  contribute 
his  mite  of  practical  information  on  this  all-important  subject; 
but  let  us  each  time  confine  ourselves  to  a  veiy  small  portion 
of  the  ground  which  has  to  be  covered.  Never  mina  about 
repetitions  of  local  circumstances ;  we  must  have  them  in  a 
condensed  form  with  every  communication,  and  at  least  the 
name  of  the  county  in  which  the  writer  lives  ;  the  full  address 
where  it  can  be  conveniently  given  will  be  useful. 

For  the  present  we  are  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  season 
which  precedes  and  includes  the  ripening  of  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien.  I  cannot  of  my  own  practical  knowledge  at  this 
place  (and  remember  that  is  all  that  is  invited)  give  an  opinion 
of  the  other  varietiea  which  ripen  at  the  same  time ;  but  I 
must  say  that  if  there  is  a  better  Pear  for  the  seaaon  than  the 
one  under  consideration  it  must  be  good  indeed.  Possibly, 
however,  the  musky  fiavour,  so  conspicuous  in  this  Tariety  snd 
so  much  relished  by  most  people,  may  be  objected  to  by  a 
few,  and  it  is  but  right  that  these  few  should  be  treated  with 
respect. 

Williams'  Bon  Chretien  requires  to  be  gathered  before  it  is 
ripe,  certainly  as  soon  as  there  is  the  least  change  of  colour  at 
the  eye  of  the  most  forward  fruits  ;  and,  like  all  early  Pean,  it 
wants  using  on  the  day  that  it  becomes  fit  for  the  table.  The 
soil  here  is  very  heavy,  resting  on  the  stiffest  of  day.  Trees 
on  the  Quince  stock  do  not  last  long ;  and  altbongh  we  are 
sheltered  on  ttte  east  by  a  well-clothed  hill  some  900  feet  high 
and  well  wooded  on  the  north  side,  the  south-east  winds  in 
spring  are  rery  destructive.  I  do  not  consider  the  situatioa 
favourable  for  Pear-growing ;  but  I  must  own  that  it  has 
hardly  had  a  fair  trial,  as  on^g  to  frequent  changes  before  I 
took  charge  the  garden  abounded  with  young  ^ees  without 
names,  most  of  which  have  now  proved  useless,  but  which  I 
could  not  remove  tUl  they  had  been  tried.  I  have  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien  as  a  standard,  as  an  espalier  which  is  now  allowed 
to  grow  rather  wild,  also  a  sntfall  plant  on  a  wall  with  east 
aspect,  and  a  larger  one  on  a  north  wall,  all  on  the  Pear  stock. 
The  fruit  on  the  standard  and  espalier  come  very  much  spotted ; 
that  on  the  east  wall  is  the  cleanest,  largest,  and  best  coloured, 
but  is  soon  over  ;  while  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall  is 
rather  shy  in  fruiting,  but  the  fruit  is  good,  generally  without 
spots,  and  lasts  in  condition  the  longest. 

Jargonelle  is  the  only  Pear  I  have  which  precedes  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien.  There  is  a  standard  in  the  orchard  and  two 
large  horizontal-trained  trees  on  the  east  aspect  of  a  wall.  It 
is  best  on  the  wall  at  present,  but  I  do  not  despair  of  growing 
it  well  as  a  standard,  which  form  suits  it  best,  as  it  b^irs  best 
on  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  My  trees  of  this  are  also  on  the 
Pear  stock.— -Wm.  Taylob,  Wiltshire. 


Although  I  was  one  who  advocated  an  election  of  Pears, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevent  lists  of  varieties  being  sent  in  a 
desultory  manner  so  as  not  to  prejudice  the  election,  I  am 
now  quite  convinced  that  the  plan  projected  of  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  best  varieties  will  be  more  useful,  and  certainly 
much  more  interesting,  than  what  I  may  term  a  bald  election 
compiled  from  imperfect  collections. 

Brevity,  I  presume,  is  advisable  in  estimates  of  the  varieties 
submitted  last  week.  As  to  locality,  my  experience  during 
thirty  years  of  practice  is  wide,  having  been  gained  south  of 
London  and  north  of  York.  I  will  take  the  south  Yorkshire 
district,  and  state  that  over  an  area  of  at  least  200,000  acres 
not  exceeding  200  feet  elevation,  that  as  an  August  Pear  the 
Early  Harvest  (Amir^  Joannet)  will  succeed  as  standards  on  the 
Pear  stock  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  good  and  the  position 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east.  On  light  poor  soils  tne  froit 
cracks.  The  Cluster  Pear  is  not  so  good,  the  fruit  being  so 
small  and  often  '*  woody."  Doyenne  d*£t^  succeeds  well  as  a 
pyramid  on  the  Quince.    For  quality  the  last-named  is  the  best 
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of  the  three  ;  for  quantity,  the  trees  being  laige  and  healthy, 
the  first.    Grow  both. 

Of  the  August  Pears,  so  called,  Jargonelle,  Citron  des  Cannes, 
and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  are  indispensable.    They  all  suc- 
ceed on  the  Quince,  I  will  not  say  as  close  pyramids,  for  they 
difilite  severe  pruning.    Plant  them  well  and  let  them  grow, 
and  they  will  yield  good  crops  of  useful  fruit.     They  are 
equally  adaptable  for  walls,  espaliers,  and  in  very  sheltered 
situations  they  also  on  Pear  stocks  make  profitable  standards. 
I  have  only  grown  Beurr^  de  I'Assomption  and  Souvenir  du 
Congr^s  on  a  wall  having  a  south-eastern  aspect ;  the  former 
is  not  so  early  as  I  expected,  ripening  in  September,  and  the 
Utter  is  decidedly  later  than  Williams*  Bon  ChrStien.   Both  are 
fine  Pears  of  superior  quality.   Beurr6  Giffard  is  a  free-growing 
and  good  Pear  in  the  north-east  of  England.    I  have  named 
sufficient  for  most  growers,  and  I  pass  by  the  others  submitted 
on  page  487  as  being  less  useful  for  the  district  named. 

I  may  add  that  I  do  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  the 
"rain^l "  as  some  do,  as  I  have  proved,  to  my  own  satisfaction 
at  least,  that  a  fall  of  20  inches  m  the  low-lying  flat  east  coast, 
where  rain  drains  away  slowly,  is  equal  in  watering  power  to 
40  inches  in  hilly  districts,  where  the  water  passes  rapidly 
away. — A  Northern  Gardener. 

Op  the  July  Pears,  the  best  I  sm  acquainted  with  are  Doy- 
enne d'Et6  and  Amird  Joannet.  The  first  I  consider  as  being 
the  best  and  most  generally  useful.  They  are  not  much  grown 
in  this  district,  as  it  is  not  suited  to  very  early  Pears  ;  but  in 
the  midland  counties,  especially  Leicesterstiire  and  Stafford- 
shire, they  are  both  extensively  grown. 

In  the  country  villages  around  Leicester  very  many  large 
old  trees  of  Amird  Joannet  are  to  be  met  with,  which  bear  most 
abundantly,  and  the  fruit  is  sold  in  large  quantities  in  the  mar- 
kets. It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  youug  trees  are 
seldom  seen,  the  reason  probably  being  that  the  tree  does  not 
appear  to  bear  freely  in  a  young  state,  and  hence  is  not  freely 
planted.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Leicestershire  appear  suited 
to  Pear-growing,  it  being  mostly  of  a  light  friable  nature  on  a 
sandy  or  gravelly  bottom,  into  which  the  Pear  roots  freely  and 
seems  quite  at  honie. 

In  the  district  around  Sheffield  the  soil  is  of  a  stiff  tenacious 
character,  with  a  clay  or  rock  bottom.  In  this  soil  tibe  Pear 
makes  vigorous  growth,  but  seldom  or  never  ripens  and  matures 
that  growth  properly. 

Jargonelle  is  the  best  early  Pear  grown  here,  and  is  most 
prolific  on  unpruned  and  untrained  standards,  although  the 
fruit  is  not  so  fine  as  that  grown  on  walls. 

Upon  the  closely  pruned  pyramid  trees  which  are  grown  in 
most  gardens  around  here  very  little  fruit  is  produced,  and 
little  is  had  from  the  trees  excepting  the  annual  crop  of  wood. 
Citron  des  Cannes  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  are  also  fairly 
well  grown  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  former  as  standard 
trees  and  the  latter  on  walls  under  glass.  With  us  in  an  un- 
heated  house  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  bears  freely  every  year, 
and  generally  produces  very  large  and  fine-looking  fruit,  and 
even  there  they  are  seldom  in  condition  before  the  middle  or 
end  of  September.— W.  K.  Woodcock,  Sheffield, 

I  WAS  glad  to  see  the  idea  put  forth  of  determining  the 
rdative  merits  of  different  Pears  in  various  districts,  which 
will  without  doubt  prove  more  useful  than  an  election  con- 
ducted on  the  same  principle  as  the  late  one  on  Boses.  No 
kind  of  fruit  is  so  worthy  of  cultivation  for  dessert  purposes 
88  the  Pear,  and  none  so  widely  influenced  by  soil  and  climatic 
influences.  Our  collection  is  very  limited,  and  it  is  requisite 
that  it  should  be,  for  many  good  and  standard  varieties,  which 
in  more  favourable  localities  are  excellent,  are  here  poor  and 
useless.  July  Pears  in  this  locality  are  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  and  Doyenn^  d*Etd  does  not  ripen  with  us  until  the 
end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September.  It  is  upon  the 
Pear  stock,  and  trained  as  an  espalier.  It  is  first-rate  in  qualitv, 
especially  so  in  rather  wet  seasons.  Our  soil  is  of  a  light  sandy 
nature,  about  3  feet  in  depth,  resting  upon  red  sandstone  rock. 

The  Jargonelle  on  the  Pear  stock  with  us  ripens  well  on  a 
west  wall,  and  is  for  this  district  one  of  the  best  early  Pears. 
On  a  wall  much  care  is  necessary  in  producing  a  crop,  as  it 
fmlts  best  upon  forcing  wood,  and  is  therefore  better  adapted 
for  growing  as  a  standard  without  the  use  of  the  knife.  This 
Pear  is  largely  grown  as  standiurds  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
I^e  near  Hexham,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  and 
Spalding  in  Lincolnshire,  where  it  louribhes  and  fruits  abun- 
dantly.   BeuiT^  Giffard  then  follows,  and  as  far  as  my  expe- 


rience is  concerned  I  should  certainly  recommend  it  to  be 
planted  in  East  Lincolnshire  either  as  a  pyramid  on  the  Quince 
stock  or  on  the  south  wall.  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  is  without 
doubt  an  excellent  Pear,  but  in  this  neighbourhood  of  Liver- 
pool is  very  shy  of  bearing  fruit,  and  with  us  a  crop  is  very 
uncertain.  As  a  standard  both  in  the  south  and  many  parts  of 
Lincolnshire  it  is  of  unrivalled  excellence.  It  must  be  gathered 
before  it  changes  colour  on  the  tree  and  ripened  in  the  fruit- 
room,  or  else  it  possesses,  comparatively  speaking,  no  flavour. 
— W.  Bardney,  Lancathire, 

Considerably  upwards  of  a  hundred  varieties  of  Pears  are 
grown  here  in  a  walled  garden,  and  an  orchard  sheltered  by  a 
wood  upon  an  upper  slope  of  the  forest  ridge  in  the  middle  of 
Sussex,  and  about  400  feet  above  the  sea  level,  with  an  average 
annual  rainfall  of  about  35  inches,  a  decline  of  10°  in  tempera- 
ture in  October,  which  is  generally  the  most  rainy  month  of  the 
year,  and  with  cold  cutting  winds  of  long  duration  in  spring  from, 
the  north-east.  The  soil  is  on  the  Hastings  sand  formation — - 
poor,  thin,  and  light,  almost  pure  silica  very  finely  divided^, 
with  a  close  heavy  subsoil  of  silica,  and  clay  very  retentive 
of  moisture,  and  therefore  thoroughly  drained  with  ordinary 
2-inch  pipe  drains,  4  feet  deep  and  30  feet  apart.  As  the  soil 
is  so  poor  stations  were  made  for  the  trees  when  the  planting 
was  done  nine  years  ago.  All  the  trees  have  become  fine- 
Bpecimens,  and  in  the  garden,  where  the  soil  adjacent  to  the 
stations  has  subsequently  been  repeatedly  enriched  with 
manure,  they  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition  of  healthy  fruit- 
fulness  ;  but  in  the  orchard,  where  the  subsequent  enrichment 
of  the  soil  has  not  been  so  thorough  as  could  be  wished,  canker 
has  done  much  mischief  to  some  of  the  trees — ^another  instance 
of  many  known  to  experienced  fruit-growers  that  canker 
always  attacks  trees  in  a  poor  thin  soil. 

There  are  pyramids  on  both  Quince  and  free  stocks,  pal- 
mette  verriers  on  walls,  and  as  espaliers  on  free  stocks,  and 
diagonal  cordons  on  Quince,  and  many  of  them  double-grafted. 
All  of  them  have  not  yet  fruited,  but  most  of  them  have,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  many  prove  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  paper.  - 
The  following  are  the  best  early  Pears  thiat  have  yet  fruited 
here : — 

Summer  Doyennd  (Doyenn6  d'Et6),  cordon  on  Quince  stockv 
east  wall ;  fruit  small,  sweet  pleasant  flavour  ;  ripe  early  in 
August,  is  a  free  bearer  and  a  useful  early  variety. 

Desire  Comelis,  pyramid  on  Quince ;  fruit  above  medium 
size,  delicious  rich  flavour,  very  sweet  and  juicy ;  is  a  free 
bearer,  ripe  end  of  August. 

Summer  Beurr6  d'Aremberg,  cordon  on  Quince,  east  wall ; 
fruit  of  medium  size,  of  fine  flavour,  very  rich,  sweet,  and  juicy  ; 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  September  Pears. 

Williams'  Bon  Chretien  is  worthy  of  the  post  of  honour 
assigned  it  on  page  487,  for  I  have  seen  it  in  all  sorts  of  situ- 
ations, and  the  fruit  has  been  invariably  good.      Excellent 
fruit  of  it  has  been   gathered  from  a  wall  tree  on  the  free 
stock,  another  wall  tree  on  the  Quince,  also  from  pyramids  oni 
both  stocks. 

Comte  de  Lamy,  cordon  on  Quince,  also  pyramid  on  Quince  p 
fruit  from  both  of  the  highest  excellence,  of  medium  size,  very- 
sweet,  rich  flavour  ;  free  bearer  ;    ripe  end  of  September.^ 

— B.  LUCKniTBflT.  

AHBB08IA  is  one  of  the  best  early  Pears  here,  coming  in 
before  WUliams*  Bon  Chretien  grown  as  an  espalier  20  feet 
from  the  gu^en  wiJl.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  slightly  musky,  and 
flavour  excellent.  I  have  heard  judges  say  that  it  was  the 
best-flavoured  Pear  grown.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  consider  it 
the  best  early  Pear.  Williams*  Bon  Chretien,  grown  on  espa- 
lier 20  feet  h-om  the  wall,  one  of  the  best  Pears  grown,  bears 
regularly  and  well ;  a  great  favourite.  Doyenne  d'Bte,  a  fairly 
good  early  Pear,  is  not  a  good  cropper  here  on  espalier  or 
pyramids.  Jargonelle  on  walls  east  and  west  aspect  bears 
well,  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  Souvenir  du  Congr^  does 
fairly  well  as  a  pyramid,  but  has  not  yet  quite  established  its 
reputation  with  us,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  Beurr^  de 
PAssomption. 

The  situation  is  very  flat,  about  three  miles  from  the  Lincoln- 
shire Fen,  from  20  to  30  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The 
average  rainfall  for  the  year  is  26  inches,  although  the  rainfall 
was  much  more  last  year,  and  also  much  above  the  average 
this  year.  Soil  a  calcareous  limestone  not  above  1  foot  deep 
originally,  but  prepared  for  fruit  trees,  and  well  drained. 
IPears  in  general  do  well  on  the  Pear  stock,  but  do  not  thrive 
on  the  Quince.    I  have  tried  the  Quince  on  walls  all  aspects, 
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OBpaliers,  pyramids,  and  bashes,  but  in  only  one  case  did 
It  succeed,  and  that  was  Beurr^  Hardy  as  a  pyramid. — 
J).  L0M8DEN,  Bloxham^  Lincolnahire. 


PEARSON'S  GOLDEN  QUEEN  GRAPE. 

As  a  new  Grape  still  on  what  might  be  termed  its  trial,  I 
think  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  satisfaction  this 
Orape  is  giving  this  winter.  Lasi^  year  some  of  your  readers 
complained  of  it  not  keeping  weU,  but  this  is  contrary  to  my 
experience  of  it  The  late  Mr.  Pearson  had  a  high  opinion  of 
this  Grape,  as  he  thought  its  extreme  hardiness,  free-growing, 
free-fruiting,  late-keeping,  and  good  flavour  were  all  such  con- 
spicuous qimlities.  l^e  result  of  my  experience  corroborates 
this  opinion.  At  the  present  time  we  have  some  bunches 
hanging  in  a  cool  house  as  fine  and  clean  in  colour,  ^.,  as  the 
best  Muscats.  As  a  late  white  Grape  to  use  from  November 
to  March  we  think  a  few  Vines  of  this  variety  would  prove 
jftOflt  useful.— A  Kitchek  Gabdeneb. 


I  Green  and  bright,  as  the  name  implies,  its  whole  beauty  con- 
sists in  the  manner  of  growth  and  in  the  various  shades  of 
green  in  flower  and  leaf. 

The  genus  Helleborus  is  nearly  allied  to  another  little  winter 
flower,  1  mean  the  Winter  Aconite,  Eranthis  hyemalis.  Allied 
in  race,  they  flower  in  the  same  dark  gloomy  season.  If  the 
Christmas  Rose  is  grown  in  the  grass  it  would  be  well  to  have 
masses  of  its  relation  by  its  side,  for  it  is  equally  happy  in 
such  a  situation,  and  its  round  fingered  leaves  look  well  when 
the  bright  yellow  flower  is  gone,  llie  latter  is  of  course  no 
use  for  gathering,  unless  it  is  ruthlessly  dug  up,  as  some  people 
dig  up  Crocuses  for  dinner-table  decoration  ;  so  that  it  might 
often  rejoice  in  being  let  alone,  while  its  larger  and  more 
aristocratic  cousin  is  carried  off  for  the  church  or  the  drawing- 
room.— A  Gloucebtebshibe  Pabsok. 


CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 


There  is  something  peculiarly  charming  in  a  flower  which 
luM  g^raoe  and  delicacy  and  yet  can  endure  the  keenest  blast 
4>f  aa  east  wind  and  our  most  intense  frost.  Such  is  the 
Christmas  Rose.  Whoever  thought  of  giving  it  that  name  must 
liave  loved  the  flower  itself,  for  he  has  contrived  to  join  in  one, 
two  words  with  the  happiest  associations.  But  the  Hellebore 
^leserves  its  common  appellation  thoroughly.  It  is  true  it  has 
none  of  the  fragrance  of  the  summer  Rose,  and  yet  it  has  a 
«weet  gentle  perfume  which  is  very  pleasing ;  and  it  has 
4Uiother  good  qualification — it  lasts  an  immense  time  as  a  cut 
(flower  in  the  winter  nosegay.  Indeed  that  is  the  chief  use 
"which  can  be  made  of  it,  for  in  the  depth  of  winter  it  is  hardly 
2>06sible  to  enjoy  an  outdoor  plant.  The  best  way  to  treat  it, 
if  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  flower  out  of  doors,  is  to  grow  it  in 
:gra8B  ;  the  flowers  will  then  come  much  purer  and  brighter 
4han  if  it  is  grown  in  the  border.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  ^tter 
to  place  a  handglass  over  the  plants  to  protect  them  from  the 
splashing  of  mud  by  heavy  rain.  So  covered  they  will  come 
<m.  slowly,  and  flower  more  abundantly  and  have  larger  blooms 
than  plants  kept  in  pots.  But  in  order  to  make  sure  of  them 
4kt  Christmas  it  is  quite  necessary  to  pot  them  and  keep  them 
for  a  month  or  so  in  a  gentle  heat ;  you  can  thus  time  them 
to  flower  just  when  you  like  after  once  the  buds  are  formed. 
^me  people  leave  them  planted  out  all  the  summer  and  pot 
them  in  6-inch  pots  in  the  autumn,  but  I  am  inclined  to  thmk 
that  it  is  better  for  the  plants  not  to  be  disturbed,  but  to  keep 
them  in  large  pots  all  the  year  ;  in  this  way  they  thrive  weU 
if  they  have  plenty  of  water  in  the  summer  and  are  placed  in 
partial  shade.  They  will  continue  yielding  their  delicate  blooms 
onder  such  treatment  from  the  latter  end  of  November  till  the 
•end  of  January,  and  then  the  outdoor  plants  are  ready  to 
tsucoeed  them.  They  like  good  supplies  of  liquid  manure, 
•which  may  be  given  Hberally  without  any  stint. 

But  whUe  the  species  Helleborus  niger  is  so  useful,  its  larger 
'variety  maximus  is  still  more  valuable,  the  flower  being  much 
more  beautiful  and  the  foliage  more  handsome  ;  but  the  smaller 
one  rejoices  in  being  the  pet  of  ^'my  lady"  at  the  Castle, 
liiis  may  be  because  it  gives  more  abundant  flowers  and  adapts 
iitself  more  to  forcing  operations ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  large 
variety  is  not  more  generally  grown. 

With  a  little  trouble  I  should  fancy  that  very  good  crosses 
4&ight  be  made  between  the  various  species.  It  is  true  they  do 
not  flower  together,  but  that  might  be  arranged  with  a  little 
oaie,  and  I  fancy  the  result  would  be  worth  the  trouble. 
H.  abchasicuB  is  a  beautiful  plant  and  does  well  in  a  rockery. 
It  produces  seed  freely.  I  saved  some  ripe  seeds  from  my 
plant  of  it  last  year  and  sowed  them  at  once,  and  I  see  that 
they  are  now  just  beginning  to  germinate.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  great  patience  with  some  seeds.  I  was  convinced  that 
these  were  good  and  must  grow  because  I  saved  them  myself 
from  fine  well-filled  pods ;  but  it  is  only  now,  after  about  six 
months,  that  they  are  beginning  to  reward  my  patience.  The 
•only  two  wild  species,  H.  viridis  and  H.  foetidus,  are  neither 
of  them  common.  I  have  found  them  apparently  growing 
wild,  but  it  was,  I  believe,  after  the  fashion  of  those  garden 
^^ants  which,  scattered  round,  marked  the  spot  where  once 

"Tbo  Tillage  pnwober^  modest  nuuMBon  roae.* 

They  grew  in  the  hedge  where  a  garden  had  been.    Viridis  la 
4  plant  well  worth  grow  lug  as  a  picturesque  rockery  plant. 


THREE  USEFUL  ORCHIDS. 

If  we  were  confined  to  cultivating  only  three  genera  of 
Orchids,  we  would  choose  Dendrobium,  Odontoglossom,  and 
the  vestita  section  of  Calanthes.  By  selecting  suitable  species 
from  the  first  two  genera,  and  adding  Calanthe  vestita  Yeitoldi, 
C.  vestita  rubro-ocuhita,  and  C.  vestita  luteo-ocnlata,  choice 
Orchid  flowers  may  be  had  "  all  the  year  round."  As  winter- 
blooming  Orchids  the  three  Calanthes  named  are  unsurpassed 
for  decorative  purposes.  The  flower  spikes  remain  fresh  a 
long  time  after  being  cut,  and  three  or  four  of  them  along  with 
a  few  fronds  of  Maidenhair  Fern  placed  in  a  suitable  glass  or 
vase  form  a  most  graceful  object.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
Calanthe  Yeitohii  in  cultivation.  The  flowers  of  one  are  lighter 
in  colour  than  those  of  the  other.  The  darker-coloured  variety 
is  considered  the  better  of  the  two.  Both  varieties,  however, 
are  beautiful.  Where  choice  flowers  are  in  demand  in  winter 
these  Cidanthes  should  be  cultivated  in  numbers. — B. 


THE  SHORTEST  DAY. 


Befobe  these  lines  are  printed  we  shall  have  paned  the 
shortest  day  of  the  year,  what  an  amount  of  meaning  lies 
in  these  few  words,  especially  to  gardeners  I  They  may  not, 
it  is  true,  affect  much  the  mind  of  the  head  gardener  to  some 
great  nobleman  or  wealthy  commoner  who  has  an  acre  or  so 
of  glass  under  his  charge  ;  Uiey  may  not  excite  any  interest  in 
the  mind  of  him  who,  at  this  season,  can  atroU  through  his 
Camellia  house  and  see  hundreds  of  grand  blooms  in  the  per- 
fection of  form  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  most  glowing  colouxs 
on  the  other ;  nor  of  her  who  spends  her  time  wandering  in 
the  stove  house,  where  the  most  glorious  Orchids  from  Brasil 
caress  her  hair  and  kiss  her  face  as  she  strolls  along. 

No  ;  all  these  may  care  nothing  about  the  turn  of  the  days. 
But  what  do  these  words  convey  to  the  general  public,  tiie 
teeming  millions  of  our  cities,  the  hardy  countrymen  who  till 
the  soil  7  Above  all  others,  what  thoughts  do  they  suggest  to 
the  occupants  of  lone  country  parsonages,  who  during  these 
winter  months  are,  as  it  were,  buried  alive  ? 

The  shortest  day  is  passed,  and  causes  a  feeling  of  great 
pleasure  to  me,  who  live  far  away  from  town,  miles  removed 
from  a  railway  station,  a  mile  or  so  it  may  be  from  a  decent 
high  road.  "  Tou  ought  to  be  let  down  by  a  rope  snch  a  road 
as  this,"  says  one  visitor  to  the  writer  of  these  lines  ;  *'  it  is 
scarcely  safe  to  venture  down  in  the  ordinary  way."  And  so 
the  involuntary  recluse  who  inhabits  these  "wylds"  looks  out 
on  the  landscape,  and  feels  as  if  life  were  a  little  bitter  to  him, 
that  so  far  as  he  can  see  he  thinks  he  may  answer  Mr.  Mallock*! 
question,  "  Is  life  worth  living  ?  '*  with  a  decided  negative,  f<s 
what  prospect  meets  his  eye  ? 

The  beds  in  front  of  his  window  are  empty.  Here  and  there  a 
miserable  broomstick  sort  of  standard  Rose  presents  a  few  for- 
lorn leaves,  which  are  as  much  like  what  they  are  in  sommer 
as  a  broken-down  cab  horse  is  to  a  thoroughbred  racer.  As  he 
looks  the  wind  causes  a  dilapidated  creeper  to  blow  against  the 
window,  and  as  he  listens  he  thinks  of  the  words  that  suggested 
the  opening  of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony,  *'  So  Knocks 
Fate."  He  must,  he  thinks,  get  out  of  this  or  he  shall  go  mad. 
He  will  go  to  town  and  forget  the  weather,  and  the  iMue  beds^ 
and  the  dismal  country.  He  arrives  there,  and  finds  Londca 
enveloped  in  a  dense  fog.  At  noonday  it  is  as  dark  aa  night 
The  gas  is  burning  all  &j  at  his  club.  He  cannot  stand  this. 
He  can,  at  least,  see  to  reiad  at  home  during  daytime  without 
artificial  light.  So  he  hurries  home,  to  find  tbs  weiid  sym- 
phony still  being  played.  He  is  in  despair,  when  suddenly 
ne  remembers  a  fact  that  he  bad  for  the  moment  fozgotten. 
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He  calls  to  mind  tbe  day  of  the  moath,  and  finds  that  the 
shortest  day  is  pasaedi  and  that  now  things  must  soon  mend. 

He  may  not  see  that  the  days  lengthen  at  firsts  but  he  knows 
ifcat  they  are  re^dly  doing  so  ;  and  this  conveys  the  sweetest 
oomlort  to  him.  Let  the  rnde  wind  blaster  away,  let  the  trees 
bend  their  heads  in  terror  at  the  blast,  let  the  soaking  rain 
smunp  his  garden,  let  the  prospect  be  ever  so  bleak,  he  can 
stand  it  all  now,  for  the  days  are  lengthening,  and  each  time 
he  riaes  from  his  bed  he  knows  that  he  is  one  day  nearer 
tpiing* 

Soon  in  his  garden  Nature  will  tell  him  of  spring's  approach. 
The  Hellebores,  the  old  Christmas  Roses,  will  begin  to  look  a 
little  green  at  their  base,  however  dead  the  leaves  may  seem, 
and  in  a  few  days  there  will  appear  to  the  observant  eye  the 
jfarst  signs  of  a  bloom  bnd.  As  soon  as  he  sees  this  he  takes 
comfoii»  for  he  knows  that  this  is  the  earliest  forerunner  of 
spring  ;  that  those  large  white  blooms,  though  they  rise  on  a 
carpet  of  snow,  are  leading  the  vanguard  of  Flora's  army, 
which  is  come  to  wage  war  with  winter  ;  and  though  the  fight 
may  be  arduous  and  long,  though  the  keen  frosts  may  decimate 
vith  the  rigour  of  their  attack  these  fair  flowers,  yet  again  and 
again  will  the  Hellebores  advance  to  the  front  and  hold  their 
own.  Soon  they  wlU  be  joined  by  other  regiments.  The 
PriimoseB  will  come  to  their  help,  while  the  Snowdrops  will 
laiae  l^eir  white  standard  and  fight  for  Queen  Flora  ;  and 
when  these  have  gained  the  day  he  knows  the  cause  is  really 
won,  although  the  fight  may  be  waged  for  many  weeks. 

Bat  see,  tne  days  axe  now  yisibly  lengthening,  and  tiie  sun 
is  getting  higher  in  the  heavens.  While  a  few  days  ago  the 
lamp  was  lit  at  four  o*clock  we  can  now  read  to  nearly  five ; 
and  hark,  Is  not  that  a  bird  7  Yes  ;  a  robin  is  singing  its  even- 
song to  the  Creator  of  all  things  before  tucking  his  brown 
little  head  in  his  scarlet  breast  for  the  night.  Yes,  the  bravest 
of  birds,  the  faithf^  little  watchman  of  the  house,  which  never 
leaves  us  be  the  weather  what  it  may,  is  one  of  the  first  to  tell 
us  ttie  days  are  lengthening — the  shortest  day  is  come  and  gone. 

Ah,  now  ;  the  case  is  not  so  hopeless.  Now  we  can,  without 
feeling  sick  at  heart,  turn  our  eyes  to  the  book  shelf,  and  bring 
down  our  volumes  on  Roses  ;  or  we  can  dive  in  a  drawer  and 
bring  out  what  may  be  called  our  **  stud  book,"  the  book  in 
which  we  record  the  names  and  the  numbers  of  varieties  of 
Roses  which  we  grow  ;  or  we  can  turn  into  the  fruit  room  and 
have  a  look  at  the  Gladioli  bulbs  reposing  on  the  shelves.  We 
feel  them  over  one  by  one,  and  see  if  the  frost  has  hurt  them. 
No ;  the  little  stove  has  done  its  duty  well.  The  bulbs  are 
htfd  and  dry,  and  we  know  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  we  shall  want  to  plant  them.  Now,  too,  we  may  take 
stock  of  our  Rose  labels,  and  see  how  many  more  Alfred 
Colombs  uid  Marie  Baumanns  we  must  order  to  be  printed. 
WhUe  we  are  doing  this  a  visitor  is  announced.  **  Oh  I  only 
the  carpenter."  "  Well,  what  do  you  want  ? "  you  ask.  "  Please, 
iir,  work  is  scarce  just  now,  can  yon  g^ve  me  a  job  ?  Some- 
tbbig  I  can  do  at  night  during  the  long  evenings  will  suit  me 
best.**  We  stand  for  a  moment  in  doubt,  when  suddenly  we 
remember  the  Rose  boxes.  They  will  want  overliauling.  They 
are  so  knocked  about  on  the  railways.  Some  want  repairing, 
all  want  painting ;  so  we  hand  them  over  to  the  carpenter,  and 
lend  the  man  away  happy — for  the  time  at  least.  When  the 
boxes  come  back  the  days  are  certainly  much  longer ;  you  can 
hardly  believe  the  man  really  wanted  a  job  during  the  "  long  " 
evenings. 

.  AH  these  tittle  occupations,  trifles  though  they  be,  help  to 
Mvn  the  time  of  the  gudener,  and  serve  to  keep  up  his  spirits 
during  the  dismal  months  of  the  year.  But  above  all  other 
tfaonghts,  the  one  that  breathes  the  sweetest  air  is  the  convic- 
tion that  the  shortest  day  is  past. 

"  But  what  is  all  this  ?  "  I  hear  some  of  my  readers  ask. 
^  Surely  '  Wtld  Bayaoe  '  has  had  his  mane  combed  to  some 
purpose,  and  fed  on  gruel  and  water,  before  he  wrote  so  senti- 
mentally." "  No,  he's  not,  sir ;  he^s  in  his  usual  health.  He 
may  be  growing  old,  but  he  has  most  of  his  teeth  and  lives 
much  the  same  as  ever  ;  he's  only  been  struggling  after  a  ray  of 
hope  to  cheer  in  a  dreary  season  at  a  time  when  dulness  should 
be  abandoned  ;  and  if  you  think  the  struggle  is  indeed  a  failure 
— ^well,  it  is  a  time  of  tiie  year  when  Christmas  boxes  and  other 
sentimental  customs  (which  have  a  flavour  of  reality  about 
them,  too,  to  most  of  us)  are  in  vogue,  and  so  for  once,  con- 
ndering  the  season,  please  excuse  a — Wyld  Sayags. 


CHBIffFMAS  FLOWEB  SHOW  AT  EXETBB.— In  MeSSTS.  Lu- 

eombe,  Pinoe,  k  Co.'b  nursery  in  the  Alphington  Road  Bi. 


Woodman  has  a  fine  assortment  of  flowers.  In  one  house  there- 
is  a  magnificent  display  of  five  hundred  blooms  of  the  wax-like 
Lily  of  the  Amazons,  the  Eucharis.  Near  at  lumd  are  delicate 
Orchids  with  crimson  or  orauge-tinted  centres,  and  in  an  ad- 
joining  house  the  crimson-crowned  Poinsettia  pulcherrima 
provides  valuable  material  for  decorative  purposes.  8om& 
scores  of  Hyacinths  and  many  of  the  great  Lilies  of  the  Nile- 
are  also  in  full  bloom,  both  having  been  forced  on  to  meet  the^ 
Christmas  demand.  Visitors,  however,  will  feel  most  inclinedi 
to  linger  in  the  long  house  of  glass,  the  atmosphere  of  which  jb- 
laden  with  the  perfume  sent  forth  from  the  varieties  of  Roses: 
which  are  here  olooming  in  summer-like  profusion.  The  great 
Camellia  house,  where  some  of  the  trees  are  fifty  years  of  age^ 
is  noted  throughout  the  west  of  England,  and  most  of  the  trees- 
aie  now  crowned  by  white  and  scarlet  blooms.  The  buds  are^ 
to  be  numbered  by  thousands,  and  but  for  the  prolonged 
absence  of  sun  many  more  blooms  would  have  shown  them- 
selves than  have  yet  appeared.  One  of  the  show  houses  haa 
for  a  month  past  been  occupied,  and  is  still  tilled,  by  a  great- 
variety  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  these  in  themselves  form  a- 
flower  show  weU  worth  seeing.  Most  attractive  are  the 
Japanese  varieties,  each  flower  looking  like  a  bunch  of  deli- 
cately coloured  shavings.  James  Salter,  Gloire  de  Toulouse,. 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Elaine,  and  Abd-el  Eadir  are  among- 
the  most  striking  varieties,  and  all  are  especially  valuable  fron^ 
the  length  of  time  which  they  remain  in  flower ;  while  among- 
the  incurved  varieties  the  beautiful  white  blooms  of  Oomtesse: 
de  Qranville  cannot  but  excite  admiration.— (  Western  Timee,). 


IRIS  PCETIDISSIMA  VARIEGATA. 

Wb  seldom  meet  with  this  variety  of  Iris,  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  hardy  flne-foliaged  plants  in  existence.  The 
variegation  usually  consists  of  a  narrow  stripe  of  greenish- 
white  colour,  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  long  narrow 
leaves  being  of  an  inteuse  green  occasionally  faintly  striped^ 
This  variegation  although  not  showy  is  very  persistent,  and 
taken  into  conjunction  with  the  lightness  of  growth  and  the 
fact  that  no  extremes  of  weather  appear  to  affect  its  well- 
doing, renders  it  a  very  desirable  and  useful  plant,  whether 
it  be  for  employing  with  either  the  summer  or  winter  bedding- 
plants  or  for  the  decoration  of  verandahs  and  corridors.  "&■ 
18  easily  propagated  by  division  whenever  the  plants  are- 
wanted — ^any  portion  of  its  rhizomatous  stem  can  be  easily 
moved,  and  soon  forms  a  strong  clump.  We  have  used  quan- 
tities of  it  at  different  times,  taking  up  a  few  strong  clumps- 
when  wanted  and  dividing  them,  placing  them  either  in  clumps- 
for  centres  of  beds  or  lines,  or  else  sin^y  dotted  among  Myo- 
sotises,  Silenes,  Pansies,  and  Violas.  It  is  a  most  accommo- 
dating plant,  thriving  anywhere ;  we  have  it  on  hot  banks  in 
very  poor  soil,  and  under  trees,  in  the  front  line  of  shrubberies. 
Those  planted  in  a  stiff  and  very  clayey  soil  grow  the  strongest^ 
soon  forming  dumps  from  2  to  3  feet  through.  We  also  usmdiy 
lift  and  pot  some  for  use  where  hardy  plants  in  pots  are  wanted.. 
The  bloom  is  rery  insignificant,  but  the  above-mentioned  good 
qualities  entitie  it  to  a  greater  share  of  attention  than  it  at. 
present  receives. — ^W.  Ioguldek. 

DIGGING  AMONGST  FRUIT  TREES. 

I  THOBOUGHLT  agree  with  "A  Kitchen  Gabdbneb's *** 
system  of  manuring  fruit  trees,  which  is  recorded  on  page  443> 
No  better  practice  could  be  adopted  than  that  referred  to.  We 
never  disturb  the  ground  amongst  any  kind  of  fruit  trees  ex- 
cept when  root-pruning,  and  that  is  only  once  in  three  yesrs* 
We  root-prune  a  few  trees  every  year,  so  those  that  are  done 
this  year  will  need  no  further  attention  in  this  respect  nntil 
the  autumn  of  1882.  Our  largest  square  of  Raspberries  has 
been  planted  seven  years.  Since  then  a  spade  has  never  been 
employed  amongst  them,  and  the  result  is  strong  canes  ancb 
gocMl  crops.  Strawberry  ground  receives  plenty  of  fresb 
manure  trenched  in  previous  to  planting ;  alter  that  nothing- 
is  done  to  disturb  the  surface,  but  a  good  dressing  of  manure- 
is  applied  every  autumn,  which  remains  on  till  the  fruit  ia 
gathered ;  then  when  the  general  clearing  away  of  weeds  and 
runners  takes  place  the  Strawberry  refuse  is  raked  off,  and  the 
work  is  done  until  the  ground  is  hardened  by  dry  weather  or 
frost,  when  the  new  dressing  is  wheeled  on.  Apples,  Pears,, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  ^spberries  are  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  our  crops 
either  in  regard  to  quantity,  quality,  or  keeping  propensities.. 
What  good  can  result  from  a  system  of  digging  ana  cnttincp 
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amongst  surface  roots  annually  7  As  "  A  KITCHEN  Oardsneb  " 
▼ery  correctly  obserFes,  the  destruction  of  the  surface  roots 
must  tend  to  render  trees  fruitless,  as  ^ose  roots  must  be 
the  principal  agency  in  producing  fruitful  wood. — H.  Elliott. 


THE  METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  usual  monthl^r  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
17th  inst.  at  the  Institution  of  Ciyil  Engineers  :  Mr.  C.  Greaves, 
President,  in  the  chair.  T.  Buckland  and  G.  Wigner  were  balloted 
for  and  duly  elected  Fellows. 

The  following  papers  were  read  : — "  On  a  Sandstorm  at  Aden 
July  16th,  1878  "  by  Lieut.  Herbert  H.  Bnssell  (8th  Be^.)  j  "  On 
a  new  form  of  Hygrometer/'  by  G.  Dines,  YMJR,  This  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  hydrometer  which  was  first  described  at  the  British 
Association  Meeting  in  1872.  The  outside  dimensions  of  the 
instrument  inclnsiye  of  the  wood  casing,  are  about  10  inches  in 
length,  3  inches  in  breadth,  and  2  inches  in  depth.  The  upper 
part  consists  of  a  vessel  of  thin  metal,  6  inches  long,  2^  inches 
broad,  and  li  inch  deep.  Beneath  this  and  detached  from  it, 
but  connected  by  a  pipe,  is  a  small  chamber  2^  inches  long  and 
1\  inch  deep  from  back  to  front,  standing  about  a  half  inch  more 
forward  than  the  vessel  above,  and  with  a  piece  of  thin  black 

Slass  in  front.  Inside  this  chamber  parallel  to  the  front  is  a 
[vision  which  separates  it  into  two  parts.  This  division  does  not 
extend  quite  to  the  top  of  the  chamber,  and  is  slightly  turned 
over  towards  the  front  so  as  to  allow  water  to  pass  over  it,  and  to 
induce  the  latter  to  flow  more  directly  to  the  centre  of  the  front 
of  the  chamber.  The  upper  vessel  is  connected  with  the  bottom 
and  back  part  of  this  chamber  by  a  small  pipe,  with  a  tap  to  it 
which  is  turned  from  the  outside.  The  front  of  the  chamber  has 
a  pipe  attached  to  the  bottom,  passine  upward  in  an  inclined 
direction,  and  terminating  at  the  outside  in  a  small  lip  or  spout. 
A  thermometer  with  the  bulb  inside  and  over  the  front  of  the 
chamber  passes  through  an  indiarubber  collar  at  the  top  of  it, 
and  is  protected  by  a  groo?e  sunk  in  the  face  of  the  wooden  case. 
The  action  of  the  instrument  is  as  follows : — ^Water  of  a  lower 
temperature  than  the  dewpoint  is  placed  in  the  upper  vessel,  and, 
on  tne  tap  being  turned,  flows  into  the  back  of  the  small  chamber, 
and  thence  passing  over  the  top  of  the  middle  division  flows 
downwards,  cooling  in  its  passage  the  thermometer  and  black 
glass,  and  eventually  escapes  by  the  small  spout  on  the  right  side 
of  the  instrument.  As  soon  as  dew  appears  on  the  glass  the  flow 
of  the  water  is  stopped  by  means  of  the  tap,  and  the  temperature 
is  read  off  bv  the  thermometer.  When  ether  is  used  it  is  poured 
into  the  small  shoot,  passes  down  the  inclined  pipe,  and  remains 
in  the  front  part  of  the  chamber.  A  piece  of  metal  tube  ground 
so  as  to  fit  the  inclined  pipe  tightly  and  wit^  an  aspirator 
attached  is  then  inserted,  and  the  dewpoint  is  ascertained  In  the 
same  way  as  by  Begnault's  hygrometer.  ^  The  Diurnal  Bange  of 
Atmospheric  Pressure,''  by  K.  Strachan,  F.M.S.  The  author  has 
compiled  a  table  of  constants  from  thirty  places  in  various  parts 
of  the  globe,  which  support  Sir  John  Herschel's  remark  that 
^  the  diurnal  oscillation  of  the  barometer  is  a  phenomenon  which 
invariably  makes  its  appearance  in  every  part  of  the  world  where 
the  alternation  of  daj  and  night  exists,  ana  that  within  the  Arctic 
Circle  the  diurnal  dies  out,  or  rather  merges  in,  the  annual  oscil- 
lation." **  Note  on  a  Curious  Fracture  of  a  Solar  Badiation  Ther- 
mometer," by  G.  M.  Whipple,  B.8o.,  F.B.A.S. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Scott,  F.B.S.,  exhibited  and  described  a  new  form  of 
sunshine  recorder,  which  is  to  be  used  during  the  coming  year  at 
a  considerable  number  of  stations  distributed  over  England. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GLADIOLUS  IN  THE 
MIDLAND  AND  NOBTHEBN  COUNTIES. 

A  OOBBBBPONBENT  on  page  440  aaks  a  question  which,  as  he 
himself  suggests,  is  difficult  to  answer  without  knowing  more  of 
the  conditions  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  especially  the  comity 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  It  is  very  tantalising  to  those  who 
work  under  the  difficulties  of  bad  climate  and  bad  soil  to  read 
in  your  Journal  descriptions  of  success  in  open*air  gardening, 
which  they  know  it  is  hopeless  for  them  to  attempt  to  imitate. 
Those  who  write  gardening  directions  for  the  public  are  too 
apt  to  forget  that  rules  of  cultivation  which  suit  Kent  or 
Cornwall  may  be  quite  inapplicable  to  Northumberluid  or 
Lancashire. 

I  have  grown  the  Gladiolus  (gandavensis  varieties)  in  dif- 
ferent places  for  more  than  thirty  years.  I  have  read  every- 
thing I  have  been  able  to  find  about  its  cultivation.  I  have 
at  different  times  taken  the  advice  of  the  most  successful 
growers,  and  have  bought  bulbs  from  at  least  twenty  of  the 
leading  dealers,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived 
is  that  the  climate  of  midland  and  northern  England  is 
suited  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Gladiolus  only  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Hyacinths  are  grown  there ;  those  who  grow  it 
must  be  contented  to  see  their  stock  lessen  and  deteriorate 


from  year  to  year,  or  must  replenish  it  annnally  by  fresh  por- 
chases.  At  present  I  live  on  the  clay  soil  of  Cheshire,  and 
I  persevere  in  planting  three  or  four  hundred  Gladioli  every 
year.  About  two-thirds  of  these  flower,  and  about  half  of 
those  which  flower  seem  to  ripen  healthy  bulbs,  sometimes 
two  or  three  bulbs  each,  but  these  do  less  well  the  next  year, 
and  if  the  stock  is  not  replenished  it  gradually  dies  out 

As  regards  the  question  of  leaving  them  in  the  ground,  I 
have  never  ascertained  exactly  to  what  amount  of  frost  a 
Gladiolus  bulb  may  be  exposed  without  being  killed,  probably 
either  in  or  out  of  the  ground  it  might  stand  10^.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1860, 1  lost  through  carelessness  a  large  stock  of  Gladioli 
from  frost,  though  they  were  stored  on  the  floor  of  a  bedroom  ; 
but  those  who  are  careful  can  protect  them  from  frost  by 
litter,  either  in  the  ground  or  out  of  it.  My  habit  hss  been  to 
leave  part  of  my  Gladioli  in  the  ground  without  any  protec- 
tion, and  to  lift  and  store  part  of  them,  and  I  have  never  seen 
any  groat  difference  in  the  results,  both  plans  being,  as  I  have 
said,  failures.  Last  winter,  it  is  true,  killed  neariy  all  that 
were  left  in  the  soil,  but  this  was  my  own  fault ;  those  I  lifted 
were  finer  and  healthier  in  appearance  than  I  had  ever  bad 
them,  but  the  result  of  this  season  has  been  miserable.  I  had 
not  two  hundred  good  flower  heads  out  of  five  hundred  bulbs 
planted. 

No  doubt  the  chief  cause  of  failure  to  grow  the  Gladidm 
successfully  in  Cheshire  is  the  deficiency  of  summer  heat,  the 
average  summer  temperature  being  sevcrial  degrees  lower  there 
than  in  the  south  of  England.    The  bulbs  are  not  ptowAj 
matured.    Soil  has  someSiing  to  do  with  it,  but  my  flower 
beds  are  all  perfectly  drained  at  a  depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  I 
have  tried  every  composition  of  soil  and  every  aspect  which 
can  be  recommended.    It  is  true  that  any  artificial  soil  is  to 
some  extent  starved  and  chilled  b^  the  surroundiug  clay  how- 
ever well  it  may  be  drained ;  but  m  gardens  a  few  miles  from 
mine  where  there  is  no  clay  the  Gladiolus  behaves  just  as  it 
does  with  me,  so  I  lay  the  chief  blame  to  the  climate.   The 
history  of  our  Gladiolus  beds  is  much  the  same  from  year  to 
year,  varying  dightly  according  to  the  season,  and  it  is  as 
follows  : — The  bulbs  aro  pluited  from  the  middle  of  March  to 
the  middle  of  April,  attention  being  paid  to  the  directions  of 
the  best  growers.    About  one-tenth  never  appear  above  gioand 
at  all,  in  one-fifth  of  the  remainder  the  snoot  turns  biown 
and  decays  at  the  base  when  3  or  4  inches  high.    Those  which 
survive  that  stage  generally  make  fiower  buds,  but  many  either 
become  brown  and  wither  before  coming  into  flower,  or  sud- 
denly fall,  and  do  not  recover.    I  have  sent  bulbs  in  ereiy 
stage  of  failure  to  experts  for  examination ;  sometimes  the 
verdict  is  *'  No  assignable  cause,"  sometimes  "  The  bulbs  seem 
quite  healthy,  and  will  probably  succeed  in  a  better  soil  snd 
climate."    1  may  add  that  in  spite  of  all  these  trouble,  which 
I  have  not  exaggerated,  my  garuen  is  famous  in  its  neighbour- 
hood for  its  Gladioli,  and  I  am  constantly  asked  by  neigh- 
bours both  where  to  get  the  bulbs  and  how  to  grow  them.  I 
may  also  say  that  I  have  tried  planting  side  by  side  a  bed  of 
bulbs  obtained  from  M.  Andrieux  of  Paris,  and  from  Hesszs. 
Kelway  of  Langport — French-grown  against  English-growOt 
without  any  observable  difference  in  the  results.    I  sm  curious 
to  know  whether  any  gardeners  in  the  midland  and  northem 
counties  of  England  can  obtain  much  better  results  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Gladiolus.— W.  DoD. 


CHAPTERS  ON  INSECTS  FOR  aARDENERS.-No.  1. 

NEW  SERIES. 
In  the  order  Orthoptera  (t.^.,  "straight-winged"  inwct^ 
from  the  usual  mode  in  which  the  under  wings  are  coverea  oj 
the  upper)  are  arranged  some  of  the  species  that  are  «  ^^v 
large  sue,  and  which  surpass  all  their  brethren  in  grom^^^ 
or  in  singularity  of  shape.    There  are  not  here  the  ^^^^^^ 
species  noticeable  in  other  groups,  as,  for  instance,  a™o°^jT 
flies  and  the  beeUea ;  but  the  Orthoptera  will  compare  »vo^^J 
with  any  other  insects  in  regard  to  their  powers  of  ^ncrewsa* 
their  great  agility.    The  destructive  effects  produced  by  se^ 
species  have  made  their  name  expressive  of  alarm  ^ 
countries  where  insect  Ufe  is  at  the  full  flood,  owmg  to  moar 
able  influences  of  time  and  sun  ;  and  the  British  &^^^^^ 
congratuUte  himself  that  if,  in  these  temperate  «gi^ 
plants  have  to  suffer  at  times  from  sudden  changes,  ue  esc*^ 
through  his  location,  hosts  of  insect  enemies  ^^^^^l^Jt 
damage  which,  unless  seen,  can  hardly  be  credited.  .^^^ 
there  is,  however,  a  compensating  force  in  Nature,  smce 
I  plant  life  is  often  interfered  with  by  insect  foes  or  oj  •"- 
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■pherio  diftartnnces  the  damage  ia   in  maiij  cmm  ipeedily  ' 
nwired  bj-  a  new  growth. 

Id  the  OrthopteTDOa  order  the  insects  imdergo  the  nnial 
tnnafoRnatloiu ;  bat  in  the  pupa,  or  thiid  stage,  tbej  ore 
nearly  always  Kctire,  so  that  tlie  difleience  between  the  Urrs 
and  pnpa  is  only  that  the  latter  has  upon  the  back  the  rudi- 
ments of  irin^  Whoever  has  iratched  the  erening  frolics  of 
a  party  of  codcroaohes  (Blatta  oiieatalis),  commonly  called 
"  black  beeUee,"  mnst  have  noticed  the  fact  that  as  they  mn 
about  they  seem  eqnally  agile,  thotigb  varying  in  mze,  while 
some  exhibit  the  wings  partly  dereloped.  It  is  one  pecnliarity 
ot  these  pests  that  in  their  domeatic  life  with  us  the  adult 
cockroaches  never  make  nee  of  their  wings  to  fly  ;  posalbly 
tkMe  aid  them  in  executing  the  leaps  from  walls  they  some- 
times perform.  Then,  ngain,  the  newly'hatched  little  creature 
beloDgiDg  to  this  order  has  altogether  a  near  resemblance  to  its 
after  self ;  there  is  no  difference,  such  sa  we  obaerre,  between 
the  maggot  o(  a  fly  and  the  perfect  insect.  Some  juiitification 
«f  the  name  "t>eet1e,"  applied  to  certain  species,  lies  in  their 
possession  of  wings  and  wing-cases,  but  m  the  Orthoptera 
these  OTeriap  ;  in  the  true  beetles  they  mostly  meet  in  a  line 
at  tbe  middle  of  tbe  back.    At  the  extremity  of  the  body  are 


Fig.  «.—Uo>e  Cricket. 
tiro  tnisUe-liko  appendages,  which  are  very  long  in  some  of  the 
ericketa.  A  glance  at  the  head  of  a  specimen,  eren  without 
tlw  aid  of  a  ma^&ei,  su^ests  the  predacious  character  of 
tbU  order.  The  ]aws  and  masiUn  are  well  dereloped ;  biting 
and  giinding  are  both  peifonned  Tigotoiul^.  Several  species 
are,  moMorer,  capable  ra  inflicting  a  bite  ut  Uie  hnman  skin 
which  will  eatise  sharp  pam. 

We  pass  bj  here  the  carious  insects  to  be  inspected  In  our 
unsennu,  a  lew  of  which  occur  on  tbe  continent  of  Burope 
but  the  majcffity  in  tropical  countries,  called  Leaf  Insects  and 
Walkingiticks,  also  the  Hantides,  sometimes  regatded  with 
soperstitious  reverence  because,  when  hunting  tor  their  prej, 
they  assnme  the  attitade  of  prayer.  Our  English  species  are 
divisible  simply  into  two  groups  —  tbe  little  groap  of  the 
nmnen,  and  the  larger  group  of  the  leapers,  these  being  again 
divided.  The  BUttie,  or  cockroaches,  of  the  first  group  are  best 
known  by  B.  oriectolis,  a  name  significant  of  the  supposition 
that  this  odious  species  came  to  our  islands  from  the  Kast. 
There  is  strong  probability  that  it  fi>i»  imported  from  some- 
where— a  minor  mischief  arising  from  our  commerce.  Now, 
at  all  events,  tbe  insects  have  distriboted  themselves  through- 
out the  country,  sjid  instances  have  been  reported  1«  ua  where 
the  cockroach  has  traveUed  from  tbe  kitchen  into  hothouses 
and  conservatories.  In  such  places,  l>e8ide  the  oSensiveness  of 
their  presence,  intruders  have  beeo  noticed  to  attack  some 
plaBte,  usually  succulent  species.  The  lato  Edward  Newman 
ba«  noted  the  circumstaace,  as  a  redeeming  quality  in  their 
character,  that  cockroaches  seek  out  and  devour  tbe  malodorous 
Cimex  lectnlarins ;  but  he  asserted  there  was  no  fouadation  for 
the  statement  that  cockroaches  and  crickets  wilt  not  abide  in 


tbe  same  dwelling.  So  vivacious  are  cockroaches,  that  no 
ordinary  measures  suffice  for  their  destruction,  but  they  may 
be  caught  in  traps  by  beer  and  then  killed  by  heat.  PhOB> 
phorus  paste  has  strange  fascinations  for  tbem,  frightening 
away  afterwards,  seemingly,  those  who  have  seen  their 
brethren  suSer  from  its  efiects.  A  peculiarity  in  tbe  habits  of 
the  female  cockroach  is  that  she  carries  her  eggs  in  a  case  or 
capsule  beneath  her  t>odj,  nod  when  this  is  matured  the  parent 
assists  tbe  young  larvs  to  escape  from  the  shell.  CockroacheB 
of  various  siiea  may  now  and  then  be  noticed  qnite  white,  in- 
dicating that  they  have  just  cast  their  skins,  the  new  Ekin  not 
having  acquired  hardness  and  colour.  Besides  this  naturalised 
insect,  we  have  several  British  species  of  cockroach,  less  in 
size,  and  not  so  frequently  observed.  It  is  the  habit  of  soma 
to  live  under  bark,  some  hide  under  stooes  or  in  masses  ot 
herbage ;  these  are  not,  however,  the  cause  of  an;  damage  in 
gardens. 

Coming  to  the  second  division,  tbe  first  family  comprehends 
the  crickets  and  the  grasshoppers,  with  long  antennee  and  flat- 
tened wing-casea,  with  also  a  very  remarkable  musical  instm- 
ment,  which  has  been  called  a  natural  violin,  complete  with 
bow,  string,  and  sounding-board.  We  ale  so  accustomed  to 
hear  sounds  issue  from  the  mouths  of  the  larger  animals,  that 
we  natorally  think  at  first,  when  we  hear  the  chirp  of  a  cricket 
that  the  noise  comes  from  the  insect's  mouth  ;  and  the  old 
eatomologisls  had  an  idea  that  it  was  caused  by  the  Tabbing 
together  of  the  legs ;  some  insects  do,  in  fact,  manage  to  pro- 
duce sound  in  that  way.  But  we  will  let  Professor  Westwood 
describe  the  vocal  apparatus  of  tbe  field  cricket,  which  maj 
serve  as  a  sample  of  tbe  family.  "  On  the  margin  of  the  wing< 
cover,"  says  he,  "a  thickened  point  is  observed  from  whicn 
several  strong  veins  divei^  forming  angles.  Tbe  strongest^ 
these  veins,  which  runs  towards  the  base  ot  the  left  wing- 
cover,  is  regularly  notched  like  a  file.  The  vring-coveiB  being 
closed,  this  oblique  bar  lies  upon  the  npper  snrhce  ot  tha 
corresponding  part  of  the  right  wing-cover,  and  when  a 
tremufons  motion  is  given  to  the  wing-coven  the  liai  on  tha 
left  rubs  against  the  bar  on  the  right,  and  thtis  produces  a 
vibration."  The  sound  is  echoed  or  increased  by  the  whola 
surface  ot  the  wing-covers.  The  strength  ot  these  insects  li 
proved  by  their  abiSty  to  oontinne  this  motion  of  the  mnsclM 
lor  hours,  as  anyone  knows  who  has  had  the  misfortime  to  livs 
where  house  crickets  "most  do  congregate."  Hisfortune  I  did 
we  remark  ?  It  is  not  that  to  all  persons,  tor  some  do  posi- 
tively like  to  hear  the  monotonous  stridulation  ot  the  cricket. 
Certainly  we  may  more  easily  admire  the  chirp  of  the  giasa- 
bopper  on  a  inmmer's  day,  uiough  that  may  ba  weariaoma  U 
heard  for  too  long  a  time.  In  all  these  species  it  seems  that 
only  the  males  have  this  gift  ot  song,  as  poets  call  it. 
-  But  there  are  differences  in  voice,  even  amongst  apeoiaa 
nearly  allied.  The  mole  cricket  (Qryllotalpa  vulgaris),  fortu- 
nately not  common  in  Britain,  has  been  styled  the  "Churr  Wonn," 
from  it*  low  monotonous  note,  while  in  structure  it  mnch 
resembles  the  quadroped  that  has  given  it  the  more  usual 
name.  This  insect  drives  eitensive  tunnels  under  tbe  k^ 
ot  kitchen  or  flower  gardens  in  some  instances,  and  they  de- 
stroy plants,  not  only  by  the  injuries  produced  through  their 
biting  operacion^  but  by  dislodging  tbem  from  the  eoih  Whita 
of  Selbome  alludes  to  the  damage  done  in  his  locality.  Ot  late 
years,  however,  we  have  not  heard  mnch  about  the  mole 
cricket.  Ita  smaller  relative,  the  field  cricket  (Acheta  cam- 
pestris)  is  also  an  excavator,  but  not  so  extensive  a  one,  and 
It  generally  forms  its  burrows  in  dry  fields.  Frequently  it 
preys  upon  other  insects,  but  not  sufficiently  to  merit  the  title 
of  a  friend  to  the  gardener,  which  has  Iieen  bestowed  upon  it^ 
And  this  insect,  proljably,  when  young  feeds  chiefly  on  leaves, 
like  most  in  the  family.  A  meteorologist  has  observed  that 
by  a  pecnliarchangein  their  chirp  the  field  criclcets  indicate  tha 
approach  of  rain  ;  possibly  this  is  also  true  of .  the  house 
cricket  (A.  domestica).  Both  are  fond  of  raoistoie,  and  the 
latter,  feeble  as  it  looks,  displays  dexterity  in  digging  amiMiKBt 
brickwork. 

The  grasshoppers  have  ehelviog  wing-cases ;  and,  thongh  the 
popular  name  assigoi  them  a  low  position  in  the  world,  they  are 
commonly  found  leaping,  or  at  rest,  amongst  bushes  and  trass. 
None  of  them  are  troublesome  to  the  horticulturist,  nor  even 
to  tbe  farmer  :  but  the  largest  English  species  (Oryllus  viridissi- 
mus)  which  is  about  2  inches  long,  and  ot  a  beautiful  gte^l 
tint,  tuinisbes  occasional  paragraphs  to  country  newspapen, 
being  reported  as  a  "  locust."  The  ($gs  of  grasshoppen  are 
placed  in  the  earth,  the  females  being  provided  vrith  oviposl- 
ton ;  from  these  the  young  brooi  appear  in  the  spring.    Wa 
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kave  aboat  a  dosen  ipeeies  of  theGryllid» ;  one  or  two  are 
quite  small  and  imable  to  flj,  but  in  all  the  legs  are  longer 
and  more  slender  than  in  the  ericketi.r— J.  R.  8.  C. 


CAPSICUM  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

AKONGar  other  plants  bearing  brightly  coloured  fruits  and 
berries,  and  that  prove  nseful  for  decoration  at  Christmas  time, 
this  Capsicum  is  especially  yalnable.  It  is  easily  grown.  Our 
seed  was  sown  in  April,  but  Hay  would  have  been  quite  soon 
enough,  and  the  plants  were  grown  and  shifted  steadily  on 
till  they  were  in  their  fruiting  pots,  the  best  size  apparently 
being  pots  6  inches  in  diameter.  When  well  established  some 
were  placed  in  a  warm  and  what  in  some  seasons  would  have 
been  a  sunny  spot  in  the  open,  and  others  in  a  cool  plant 
house.  The  former  made  but  poor  prograss,  but  the  latter 
formed  good  heads  about  5  incnes  high,  no  pinching  being 
resorted  to.  The  fruit  sets  freely,  and  hangs  &om  every  joint 
of  the  flat  branchmg  head ;  it  is  short,  thick,  and  conical  in 
shape,  the  colour  when  ripe  being  a  bright  yellow.  We  found 
it  necessary  to  introduce  some  of  the  plants  into  heat  to  ripen 
the  fruit ;  neither  does  the  temperature  of  a  cool  house  suit 
them  after  it  is  ripe.  Solanum  Capsicastrum  set  badly  this 
season,  and  we  have  had  to  introduce  the  plants  into  heat  to 
ripen  the  fruit  for  Christmas  decoration.*-W.  J.  O. 


COST  OF  EXHIBITING  ROSES. 

I  XBOEBT  much  the  spirit  in  which  "  Wtld  Sayaob  "  has 
Humght  fit  to  reply  to  my  letter  in  your  number  of  the  11th 
fast  Fiivt  he  seems  to  object  to  any  answer  to  his  article  in 
the  **  Rose  Annual "  being  published  at  all  in  the  Journal,  and 
then  aocQses  me  (I  cannot  say  of  him,  as  he  says  of  me,  *'  in 
oonrteons  language  ")  of  **  giving  no  reasons,  adducing  no 
ngoments,  and  simply  giving  my  ipse  ditrit" 

The  description  of  me,  as  '*  a  eonespondent  perfectly  un- 
known to  him,"  I  may  dismiss  as  inelevent  to  the  question. 
I  simply  read  his  article,  which  is  public  property,  and  con- 
ttlnding  that  his  estimate  of  expense  necessary  to  be  incurred 
by  exhibitors  was  excessive  and  calculated  to  deter  some  at 
least  from  exhibiting,  I  thought  myself  well  justified  in 
endeavooring  to  show  that  by  a  different  system  this  expense 
might  be  considerably  reduced,  and  be  brought  within  the 
Mch  of  some  who,  while  as  fond  of  Roses  as  **  Wtld  Sayaob  '* 
or  myself,  would  find  it  easier  to  spend  £20  or  £80  than  £100. 
Kor  was  this  a  matter  which  would  keep  a  year.  His  article 
appeared  at  a  time  when  Roses  were  being  ordered,  stocks 
planted,  and  Rose  gardens  prepared,  in  many  cases  doubtless 
with  a  view  to  exhibition. 

-  Tour  eonespondent  says  in  his  letter  that  he  gives  no  advice 
at  to  ^  when  ^  the  exhibitor  is  to  begin  to  show ;  not  in  so 
many  words,  but  he  includes  in  his  AlSo  estimate  the  expenses 
of  exhibiting,  and  mentions  the  cost  of  travelling  to  Crystal 
Palace,  &c.  What  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  but  tiiat  these 
are  shows  the  exhibitor  is  expected  to  attend,  and  this  in  the 
flnt  year  ?  for  his  estimate  is  all  through  that  of  establishing  a 
ooUection  for  exhibition,  not  of  maintaining  it  in  subsequent 


first  thrive  with  yon,  I  named  a  cheaper  and  more  satisfsctocy 
mode  of  attaining  the  same  result 

But  to  one  of  **  Wtld  Savage's  "  figures  contained  in  Us 
letter  to  the  Journal  I  really  must  demur.  He  talks  aboni 
26  per  cent  of  stocks  as  not  having  struck  and  25  per  cent 
more  as  blown  out  I  have  just  counted  oft  one  hundred  stocks 
of  1878,  and  find  just  nine  blanks  from  death  of  stock  or  bnd^ 
and  shall  blame  my  own  carelessness  ii  I  lose  half  a  dosen 
more  by  the  wind.  The  only  question  of  cultivation,  I  thinks 
in  which  I  am  at  issue  with  hun  is  that  of  manuring  at  the 
time  of  planting,  and  here  I  am  not  alone.  I  am  supported 
by  the  National  Rose  Society,  by  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  William  saA 
Mr.  Oeorge  Paul — ^no  mean  authorities. 

I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  justifying  both  the  writing  of  ny 
former  letter  and  its  contents.  Like  *'  Wtld  Sayage  "  him- 
self I  could  have  no  other  object  than  the  advantage  of  the 
Rose-growing  community,  and  especially  the  younger  membezs. 
Thanks  to  him  for  the  pjeasnre  many  of  ns  have  received  from 
his  notes  on  Roees,  and  a  merry  Christmas  to  him  and  all  of 
them.  I  fear  the  new  year  wiU  be  one  of  disappointment,  sad 
that  the  frosts  will  have  played  havoc  with  many  a  g«den> 
but  let  us  hope  for  the  best— Duokwino. 


WINTER  LETTUCE. 


We  grow  numbers  of  these  in  various  parts  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  although  they  are  covered  over  with  flower  pots, 
mats,  straw,  or  fern,  very  manv  are  destroyed.  For  this 
reason  we  are  not  depending  much  on  such  crops  now,  ss  we 
find  it  much  better  to  have  a  supplv  under  names.  When 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  Ace.,  are  dearei  out  of  the  fntmes  in 
September  a  large  number  of  Lettuce  and  Endive  plants  sr^ 
lifted  from  tiie  open  borders  and  planted  as  olosely  as  possible. 
A  frame  6  feet  by  8  feet  will  hold  a  large  number,  and  a 
supply  of  fine,  dean,  crisp  Lettnoe  is  afforded  for  a  long  time. 
At  &e  present  time  we  luive  several  frames  full  of  Lettaoes 
and  Endive  which  have  been  covered  over  with  lights,  msti^ 
and  fern  for  three  or  four  weedu  to  keep  the  contents  fiom 
frost,  and  during  the  time  of  frost  or  snow  we  have  only  to 
push  a  light  up  or  down  to  cut  clean  half-blanched  Lettnoe 
and  Endive  in  much  better  condition  than  ever  we  can  obtain 
them  from  the  open  quarters  at  this  season. — J.  MniB. 


NEW  COLEUSES. 


I  confess  mysdf  much  surprised  by  his  success  with  newly 
bought  Roses.  I  presume  much  must  be  attributed  tn  soil ; 
mine  is  very  heavy,  and  it  takes  at  least  twdve  months  for 
Roees  to  establish  themselves,  and  those  I  bud  will- surpass 
fhem  even  then.  Let  me  quote  from  Mr.  Reyndds  Hole  :  "  If 
you  propose  to  grow  Roses  for  exhibition  you  must  grow  them 
on  your  own  stocks  from  buds."  So  if  I  err  it  is  in  good 
company.  Relative  to  the  question  of  such  extensive  disbud- 
ding, I  wrote  .from  experience  and  found  only  the  effect 
mentioned. 

Again,  ''I  dispute  his  figures."  Now  the  only  figure  I 
think  which  I  dispute  is  the  price  of  manure,  and  even  in  this 
matter  I  take  his  price,  not  my  own,  as  the  basis  of  calculation. 
Had  I  worked  with  my  own  price  I  should  have  diminished 
the  sum  charged  by  half ;  and  even  then,  according  to 
•< Kentish  Curate's"  opinion,  have  set  it  40  per  cent,  too 
high.  The  price  is  simply  a  question  of  locality,  and  I  am 
very  much  mistaken  if  my  calculation  is  not  nearer  a  general 
average  than  his.  After  all  the  question  resolves  itself  pretty 
much  into  this :  "  Can  you  afford  to  buy  iJl  your  Roees  7  and 
wiU  those  transplanted  give  exhibition  blooms  with  you?" 
If  you  can  answer  these  questions  afBrmativdy,  well  and 
good ;  but  if  price  deters  you,  or  purchased  Roses  will  not  at 


It  is  now  about  twdve  years  since  Mr.  Bause  commenced 
at  Chiswick  those  experiments  in  the  hybridisation  of  Coleoses 
which  proved  so  remarkably  successful,  and  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  number  of  distinct  and  handsome  forms.    Bj  the 
skilful  intercrossing  of  seven  or  eight  species,  varieties  were 
obtained  greatly  superior  to  their  parents  in  a  decorative  point 
of  view,  the  leaves  being  brilliantly  and  diversdy  coloured^ 
and  the  margins  elegantiy  crenated  and  incised.    Attracted 
by  such  satis£ctory  rmlts  many  other  hybridists  tamed  their 
attention  to  the  Cdenses,  especnally  Messrs.  Ball,  Hendenon, 
and  Cannell,  whose  annual  lists  of  novelties  have  ooosider- 
ably  increaaed  the  number  of  really  useful  forms ;  indeed, 
so  abundant  have  th^  become  that  the  public  taste  is  in  a 
degree  satiated,  and  a  new  variety  must  now  possess  ezoesdingly 
good  qualities  to  ensure  a  ready  reception.    Still,  we  csniiot 
by  any  means  afford  to  neglect  these  useful  plants,  for  in  the 
decoration  of  the  conservatory  during  spring  and  ssminer 
they  prove,  with  suitable  treatment,  of  great  value,  the  richly 
tinted  leaves  contrasting  very  agreeably  with  the  green  folisgt 
of  other  plants.    The  Ooleus  has  also  taken  its  place  as  aa 
exhibition  plant,  and  in  the  special  dasses  devoted  io  it  at 
most  horticultural  exhibitions  remarkably  handsome  spedmens 
are  frequentiy  staged,  although  in  some  cases  ezceMive  Inzo- 
riance  and  extraordinary  dimensions  instead  of  high  ooioor 
and  symmetry  appear  to  be  the  object  of  the  cultivator. 

During  the  present  year  at  least  thirty  good  varieties  haiB 
appeared  in  commerce,  and  of  these  eleven  have  been  honouiw 
with  first-class  certificates  at  the  meetings  of  the  Boyal  Horn- 
cultural  Society  and  the  shows  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 
The  following  varieties  are  partlcukrly  attractive  :-JmJ« 
Bamshaw.— Of  free  growth,  with  fine  handsomely  marWefl 
foliage  richly  marked  with  red,  green,  and  yellow.  ^^^^^ 
—Very  bright ;  large,  tapering  leaves,  crimson  in  the  cjentre 
and  margined  with  yellow.  Starlight— Very  <ii«*"^^».  ,  S 
of  a  bright  rose  tint  beaded  with  ydlow,  and  undalatea 
margins.  Maude. — The  ground  colour  of  the  leaves  psjj 
yellow,  irregulariy  mottied  and  stireaked  with  crimson  sno 
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gi^een.  Duchess  of  Teck. — Highly  effecfcire ;  the  learea  pur- 
plish crimson  in  the  centre,  with  a  hroad  margin  of  bright 
yellow.  Tricolor. — Foliage  of  a  dark  yelvety  maroon  colour, 
iiffhtened  by  a  crimson  midrib  and  a  green  serrated  margin. 
— li.  C.  

ORIGIN  OF  WILLIAMS'  BON  CHRETIEN  PEAR. 

In  your  article  (page  488)  on  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  Pear 
you  e&j  it  was  raised  by  a  man  named  Wheeler,  a  schoolmaster 
at  Aldermaston.  I  desire  to  say  the  schoolmaster's  name  was 
8tair  ;  my  grandfather  went  to  school  to  him,  and  my  father, 
who  is  seventy-nine  years  old,  remembers  the  original  tree 
quite  well.  I  live  two  miles  from  Aldermaston,  and  the  old 
people  about  here  know  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  by  name  as 
■**  Stftir*s  Pear."— Paddlb. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

REyKBRING   to  the  EVFECTB  OV  THE  VBOffF   IK  LlKCOLN- 

SHTKE,  Mr.  Lumsden  of  Bloxholm  Hall  Gardens  informs  us 
tfa»t  many  shrubs  are  killed  to  the  ground,  all  the  varieties 
of  Broccoli  completely  destroyed.  Bnueels  Sprouts,  Cottager's 
and  Bada  Kales  have  escaped,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  much 
wane  for  the  severe  ordeal  through  which  they  have  passed. 

A  GOBBSSPOiTDSirT  Informs  us  that  the  wbost  in  East 

Koifolk  has  been  very  severe ;  old  Cabbage  stumps  are  killed 
to  the  ground,  while  Sutton's  new  Glazed-leaved  Cabbage,  and 
also  their  new  Thick-leaved  Cabbage,  are  likely  to  prove  a 
0eat  boon  to  many,  as  they  are  not  injured  in  the  least* 
CSauliflowen  and  Broccolis  are  much  injured,  and  many  wiU 
decay. 

Ovs  of  the  handsomest  species  of  Scabious  we  are  ac- 
^aainted  with  is  Scabzosa  cauoasica.    It  produces  a  large 
Lber  of  flowers  from  June  to  August,  about  8  inches  across, 
outer  florets  are  deep  porcelain  blue,  whBe  the  inner  florets 
white,  with  the  orange-colouzed  anthen  exserted.    It  is 
perennial  and  quite  hardy.  Planted  in  the  mixed  border 
H  ia  very  showy  and  distinct. 

—  "  I  CAK  strongly  recommend,"  writes  Mr.  W.  Groves 
^  Shortionds,  Kent,  "  Kablt  BiYiSBa  Plum.  Last  season  my 
Tfamia  were  quite  a  failure  with  the  exception  of  HhiB  variety. 
I  am  getting  rid  of  others  less  worthy,  and  planting  this — the 
'  Talnable  Plum  that  I  hare.'* 


Stestbodt  who  possesses  a  rockoy,  or  who  cultivates 
or  choice  border  plants,  should  have  QiroacA  tatjbioa, 
M  it  is  exceedingly  showy.  The  leaves  are  nanow  lanceolate, 
4hioldy  covered  with  roiigh  stellate  hairs,  which  are  lovely 
microsoopic  objects.  The  thyni  of  flowers  are  i>rodiiced  very 
freely,  supported  on  peduncles  about  6  inches  high,  which  at 
the  florifeotts  portion  is  nodding.  The  flowers  are  about 
1  inch  long,  with  tubular  corollas  of  a  deep  yellow  ooloitr.  The 
lodcerr  is  the  best  {^aoe  for  it.  We  hare  had  it  VHnarkably 
■troBg  in  a  well-drained  sunny  position,  although  we  have  also 
seen  it  in  splendid  condition  in  warm  borders,  notably  a  plant 
a>t  Mr.  Joad's  of  Oakfleld,  Wimbledon  Park,  which  was  crowded 
with  flowers.  It  is  not  refj  plentifnl  owing  to  the  difS,culty 
experienced  in  increasing  it.  If  cuttings  are  taken  off  about 
February  with  a  heel  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  a  good  per- 
•centage  of  them  will  root,  and  we  have  also  found  that  if  some 
sandy  soil  is  laid  at  the  base  or  middle  ot  the  plant  the  shoots 
will  frequently  root  It  flowers  from  May  to  July.  It  is 
abundant  in  the  hills  of  Tauiia,  as  well  in  the  Caspian  Can- 
«asiis  mountains,  and  has  been  introduced  into  this  country 
nearly  a  centuiy. 

Db.  Richard  Schombubok  has  published  a  list  of 

the  KATtJBALiSED  WEBDB  in  South  Austrana,  which  contains 
eeveral  interesting  facts.  Such  well-known  and  troublesome 
weeds  as  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris,  Stellaria  media,  Senecio 
vulgaris,  Sonchus  oleraceus,  Solanum  nigrum,  Bumex  Aceto- 
aeUa,  Urtica  urens,  U.  dioica,  and  a  few  Grasses  have  spread 
very  rapidly  and  are  becoming  great  pests  in  some  districts. 
Biodium  cicotarium,  Plantago  major,  P.  lanceolata,  and  P.  Coro- 
nopuB  have  spread  chiefly  in  pasture  lands,  and  are  stated  to 
be  greatly  relished  by  cattle.  Although  the  majority  of  species 
are  natives  of  Europe  a  few  have  be^  introduced  from  Tas- 
mania, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  kc.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  the  Cape  Dandelion,  Cryptostemma  calendulacea.  It 
was  first  observed  in  1850  on  the  banks  of  the  Gawler  Biver, 
bat  it  is  now  *' found  quite  two  hundred  miles  toward  the 
north  of  its  starting  poin^  coTeriDgereiitlieiintiinbered  moun- 


tain ranges  to  their  summits."  Cattle  and  sheep  are  veiy 
partial  to  if, 

Messrs.  James  Cabteb  k  Co.  inform  us  (that  after  our 

reporter  left  the  meeting)  they  were  awarded  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate for  the  Scotch  Champiok  Potatoes  submitted  by  them 
to  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Sodely 
last  week.  The  Potatoes  are  referred  to  in  our  report  on 
page  483. 

Wb  have  received  the  usual  annual  parcel  of  Mbssbs. 

Letts'  Diabies^  which  are  adapted  to  every  conceivable  pur- 
pose either  of  the  counting  house,  the  library,  the  houaehola,  or 
the  pocket.  It  is  not  only  as  diaries  that  they  are  valuable, 
but  &ey  contain  much  information  of  a  general  kind  which  is 
useful  to  everybody.  We  can  strongly  recommend  them  as  hj 
far  the  best  of  any  we  have  seen. 

Wb  have  received  the  Pboobamhe  of  the  ssooiiD 

Hobxicultubal  Exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  at  Buenos 
Ayres  from  the  22nd  to  the  29th  of  February,  1880.  It  is 
divided  into  four  sections — 1,  Fruits  ;  2,  Plants  ;  3, Vegetables ; 
and  4,  Misoellaneons.  The  Secretary  is  Senor  Fernanck) 
Mauduit. 

Thb  President  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario^ 

in  his  annual  address  made  before  that  body,  stated  that 
for  some  yean  past  experiments  have  been  made  with  various 
other  substances  vnth  the  view  of  finding  a  bubstitutb  won 
Pabis  obbbh  as  a  plant  insecticide  which  would  be  less 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  careless,  and  among  than 
none  have  been  used  with  greater  success  than  common  bhie 
vitriol  or  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution,  in  the  proportlcai  of 
about  an  ounce  to  a  pau  of  water,  and  applied  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Paris  green  mixture.  This  article  is  worthy  oC^ 
and  will  doabtless  receive,  a  more  extended  trial,  as  its  use 
under  any  oirenmstanoes  wofdd  be  attended  with  but  Bttie 
danger.  For  the  destruction  of  household  pests  insect  powder 
has  lately  attracted  much  attention,  and  is  probably  the  most 
valuable  agent  we  have  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  quite  hsm- 
less  to  man  and  the  higher  animals.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
this  powder,  known  in  commerce  under  the  respective  iuudms 
of  Persian  and  Dalmatian  insect  powder ;  the  former  is  the 
powdered  fiowers  of  Pyrethrum  rosenm,  the  latter  of  Pyrethrom 
cineraris^olium.  The  Dalmatian  powder  is  most  highly 
esteemed.  The  powder  is  difhised  through  the  atmosphere  by 
means  of  a  smidl  beUows,  or  insect  gun,  and  in  a  veiy  short 
time  it  brings  house  flie%  cockroaches,  ko.,  on  their  bacltSy  aadis 
equally  effective  on  ii 
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AndratoM  UmugmamL — ^Nearly  all  the  Andxosaoes  an  ^Vf 
handsome  little  plants  from  alpine  regions^  but  this  tpedm  U 
exceptionally  beautiful  when  in  health.  The  ovate  leaves 
are  tmckly  covered  with  long  silky  white  hairs»  which»  osa- 
trasted  with  the  pinkish  flowers,  render  the  plant  veiy  PiMtly. 
The  branches  are  tniling,  growing  very  neely,  proaoeiag 
Bumetoos  umbels  of  iowen  of  a  deep  blush  colcmr.  The 
umbds  are  abottt  1|  inch  across,  thickly  set  with  flowsn, 
which  last  a  consideiable  time,  and  they  are  produced  inm 
April  to  Angnst;  in  fact»  we  have  seen  them  after  thai  time 
daring  the  past  season.  The  plant  enjoys  a  well-drained  and 
warm  position  on  the  rockery,  and  in  the  event  of  a  very  wet 
winter  it  is  best  to  cover  something  over  it,  as  the  woolly 
leaves  are  apt  to  suffer.  The  long  shoots  look  exceeding^ 
pretty  over  a  ledge  on  the  rockwork. 

Oyananthw  lobatui, — This  is  one  of  the  numerous  alpine 
plants  from  the  Himalayas.  It  has  a  large  perennial  fleshy 
rootstock,  from  which  are  annually  produced  numerous  trailing 
branches  with  small  rather  dentated  or  lobed  leaves,  while  the 
fiowers  are  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots.  The 
flowers  are  about  1  to  1^  inch  across,  clear  sky-blue  colour, 
with  the  throat  white  with  silky  hairs.  This  also  requires  a 
warm  and  wcdl-drained  position  on  the  rockwork,  and  as  fsr 
as  our  experience  goes  it  does  not  require  any  protection  what- 
ever, but  has  stood  ver^  severe  winters  with  us  (South  London). 
It  delights  in  a  rich  soil. 

Viola  ffraoilii.'^Takbig  the  Tiolas  as  a  whole,  they  form  a 
handsome  family,  we  mean  regardless  of  the  progenies  of 
comuta,  tricolor,  &c.  This  species,  however,  we  consider  one 
of  the  best  It  is  a  very  free  grower,  most  profuse  bloomer, 
and  with  good  habit,  which  is  suitable  for  the  rockexr  or  border. 
The  fiowers  are  about  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  deep  bluish 
purple,  produced  in  enormous  quantities  all  the  summer,  and 
when  the  erect  flowers  are  seea  oorering  the  dark  green  shoots 
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r  tbe  locter;  it  mmt  bo  coiuideied  one  of  iU  best 


REVIEW  OP  BOOK. 

navtfrom  tlie  Jtenlmn  of  Natvre,  or  Parehlfi  if  PJanf  Life. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Niel,  MJ.    Loudon  :  Cassell,  Petttr, 

and  GHlpm. 

The  author  of  this  worlt  has  pocceHstolly  endeavoured,  in 
deicribing  some  we]!-fcnown  or  rpmartable  plantu,  to  dcdace 
from  a  study  of  regttabtc  life  illnstmtions  of  Bcriptnrsl  tmttis. 
The  high  moral  tone  and  pleaxant  inKtructiTc  ^le  of  tbc 
writer  render  the  book  an  cicelleut  one  for  preBenline  to  young 
people,  and  indeed  there  is  mucb  that  could  be  read  with  ad- 
yttntage  by  those  more  advimced  in  yeaii).  For  Ibia  reason  wo 
recommend  it  to  psrents  who  are  desiroas  of  placing  in  the 
bands  of  their  children  works  of  unqaestiooabte  morality. 

The  following  passages  nill  Euffieiently  indicate  the  genera! 
character  of  the  book.  In  the  chapter  aptly  entitled  "  Death 
unto  Life"  we  find  tliis  graphic  description  of  the  origin  and 


pTOgreBB  of  vegetation  on  islands — *'  Obterre  liie  life  tf  >■■ 
lalands.    At  theirbirth  they  were  bare  rocks.     Ttteil  ttvlJAl 
cnme  and  fixed  ita  dender  film,  bloomed,  and  wilfacnd,  a 
left  behind  the  first  fainlcst  indication  of  soi].    Xext  □ 
Uoss.  taiaing  its  slender  stnlk,  soon  to  paa  »way.  and 
tiny  depooit  of  earth.    Now  the  hardy  Kern  appeMcd,  q 
Dp  again  and  again  in  wild  profusion,  iit  its  tutu  to 
reptcniiih  tbe  ground.    In  time  the  lerj  rock  iuelf,  n 
influences  of  sun  and  shower,  decayed  and  cnmbleA  d 
and  rolled  down  in  its  rain  rich  fertile  moQld. 
washed  apon  its  shores  cocoa  natr,  wbicJi  dm 
stonos   they   bed  sualcbed   from  some   tax-tA 
traTClleiB  whose  fragile  bark  is  so  wondetfollj  p 
Beat  in  salt  waler  and  sink  when  it  reacbea  fmb. 
dropped  over  it  in  all  directions  the  seeds  which  fan 
often  undigested  food.    Then  came  many  a  wild  floii 
many  a  stately  tree.     Centuries  pass  by,  and  ont 
tery  of  nature  comes  a  elorious  scene  of  life." 

Under  the  same  heading  are  some  references  ti 
of  EEoiogy.    "When  the  secrets  of  the  mine  are 


B.v  how  its  blficit  veins  .-onsiBt  of  (he  buried  ruins  of  vast 
iurcals  and  feruerita  of  tupendous  grottth  and  rank  Insur- 
ance. Singularly  grand  and  beautiful  were  the  lonely  groves 
cf  tbnt  primal  era.  The  markings  or  regular  tracery  on  Ihc 
Wems  of  Ihe  pUnts  led  Hugh  Miller  to  style  this  Tegetation 
■■the  BculptureKiue.'  He  soys,  'In  walking  among  the  ruins 
of  this  aneiciit  flora  tbe  paltEontologiit  almost  feels  as  if  he 
had  got  amoog  the  broken  fragments  of  llalian  palaces  erected 
long  ages  ago,  when  the  architecture  of  Rome  was  most  ornate 
and  every  moulding  was  roughened  with  ornament ;  and,  in 
attempting  to  call  up  in  fancy  Ihc  old  cacbonifcrouE  forests, 
ie  has  to  dwell  on  this  peculiar  feature  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent,  and  to  see,  in  the  multitude  of  trunks  darkened 
above  by  clouds  of  foliage  that  rise  upon  him  in  tbe  prospi?ct, 
the  slim  columns  of  an  elder  Alhaoibra  roughened  with 
arabesque  tracery  and  exquisite  filagree  work.'  These  age 
after  age  alternately  flourished  and  fell,  and  were  finally  OTer- 
whelmcd  in  periods  immensely  remote :  yet  their  destruction 
lias  given  toman  the  coal  which  fi^rraa  tbc  very  sinews  of  the 
:e  and  aits  in  these  last  days." 

, i.i_i  ._.    ^in^bted 


to  Messrs.  Cassell,  I'i/iilt,  k  ijitlpm,  will  convey  a  good  iAn 
of  the  illustrations  with  which  the  liook  is  freely  adcmed,  ud 
aEso  enable  our  non-geological  readers  to  fortu  some  co&oqttB 
of  the  peculiarities  of  plant  life  in  tbe  coat  period.  On  fln 
right  and  left  of  the  cn{;raving  arc  trunks  of  BigUlatiai,  I^i- 
dodendrons.  and  Tree  Ferns,  while  in  the  baekgroond  axe  smb 
gigantic  allies  of  the  Lycopodiome  (Lycopodiles),  r«l»taw.^ 
In:.  We  may  remark  that  in  tbe  coal  measures  of  Great  BlilA 
over  three  hundred  fossil  species  of  plants  arc  taaai,  Bn 
majority  of  which  are  very  distinct  from  eilsting  forma. 

A  description  of  tbe  Vslisaeria  spiralis  is  correct,  bnt  Xbt 
writer  has  omitted  the  fact  that  tbe  staminate  flowen  uo 
produced  near  the  root,  and  when  mature  separate  from  On 
plant  and  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  there  floating  about 
and  fertilising  tbe  pistillate  flowers. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  coloured  tloral  dial,  but  the  times  fisd 
for  tbe  openinp  and  closing  of  the  flowers  must  only  be  taken 
as  approiimately  correct.  The  information  conveyed  is  gene- 
rally  accurate  and  reliable,  but  a  fen  errors  occur  of  wbidi  m 
especially  remarked  the  following.  Tbe  Agave  a 
staled  ,on  page  88  to  be  included  in  tic  se —  '• 


! 


c  »,  itn.  ] 
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Pine  Apple,  wbereai  tho  fonner  is  a  member  of  the  Amaryllid  - 
■cea  Bad  tbe  latter  of  Brotneliacea;.  Cocna  should  be  Cocos. 
Unmia  apecioaa  U  not  a  Palm  but  allied  to  the  Mutas,  and 
PapavEr  Algemone  appears  for  P.  Argemoae.  It  is  scarcely 
neceasaiy  to  add  that  the  tTpe,  paper,  binding,  &c.,  are  all  that 
can  be  desired  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 


GOOD  PEABS.— No.  2. 

FOLLOWIKO  closely  on  the  rarieties  referred  to  last  week, 

indeed  not  infrequently  ripening  contemporaneoiuly  with  some 

of  them,  are  many  Pears  of  recoi^iised  value.     As  a  worthy 


example  of  September  Pears  we  figure  this  week  the  fine,  tree* 
pwwing,  good-bearing,  and  eicellent  Pear  Beniti  d'  Amanliifc  ^ 
Out  experience  of  this  variety  is,  that  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  most  reliable  Pears  of  its  season.  It  will  thrive  over  k 
very  wide  district  of  the  country,  whether  grown  on  the  Pear 
on  Quince  stock ;  but  on  the  latter  the  fruit  la  occasionallj 
gritty  when  the  trees  are  grown  in  shallow  soils  in  dry  locali- 
ties. It  makes  a  fine  espalier  on  the  Pear,  and  a  handsome 
pyramid  on  the  Quince ;  in  fact,  so  geneially  satisfactory  do  we 
find  BenrrAd'Amanlis,  that  perhaps  the  most  usefulinfonoation 
that  can  be  afforded  respecting  it  is  lor  cultivators  to  state 
where  and  under  what  conditions  it  does  not  succeed,  and 


Fig.  II.— Bnan 


whether  it  bu  prored  lerriceable  as  standarda  for  oicbarda. 
Before,  howeter,  information  is  anbioitted  in  reference  to  this 
Pew  it  will  be  well  to  wait  until  a  few  other  varieties  ripening 
about  the  same  period  are  snbmitted,  so  that  the  September 
Fe«rs  can  be  considered  in  a  group  the  same  as  the  earlier 
varieties  mentioned  last  week.  We  recommend  this  course  as 
the  most  convenient  for  all.  Beorr^  d'Amanlis  has  been  atated 
to  be  a  seedling  of  Van  Mons,  but  as  is  stated  in  the  "  Fruit 
Hanual,"  it  is  probable  that  it  is  a  native  of  Brittany. 

We  have  received  some  valuable  communications  on  Fean, 
bat  only  a  few  of  the  writers  have  confined  their  remarks  to 
the  early  sectioD,  having  referred  also  to  late  varieties  ;  there- 
fore only  a  portion  of  Uie  cammuni  cations  can  be  inserted  at 


THE  CHEmSTEY  OF  GARDEN  CROPS. 

To  tlie  gudener  the  chemistry  of  crops  is  a  matter  of  great 

importance,  because  be  CAnnot  restrict  his  operations  to  each 

crops  as  Uie  land  is  particularly  adapted  for,  but  must  endea- 

TDur  to  render  his  land  capable  of  curyiog  more  or  less  of  all 


the  vegetables  and  bnits  tkat  find  a  plaoe  in  tlie  catal<«u«  ol 
domestic  wants.  Plants  consist  of  two  classes  of  constituent* 
— the  luoigauic,  which  may  be  called  the  foundation ;  and  the 
Organic,  which  may  be  consideied  the  superstructure.  The 
first  alone  concerns  us  now.  A  plant  must  derive  from  the 
soil  certain  proportions  of  silica,  lime,  sulphur,  salt,  pboephatea, 
alkalies,  and  other  minerals,  or  it  cannot  exist  at  all ;  but 
given  these,  and  its  production  of  fibre,  starch,  gum,  sugar, 
and  other  oiranic  principles,  will  depend  very  much  upon  the 
action  of  lignt,  hnt,  atmospheric  air,  and  moisture  upoaitv 
for  these  have  to  be  produced  by  chemical  (or  vital)  action 
within  the  etractore,  or,  as  we  sometimes  say,  the  tiEsues  of  the 
plant  itself.  To  a  very  great  eitant  the  agencies  that  conduce 
to  the  production  of  organic  principles  are  beyond  our  con- 
trol (though  not  entirely  so),  wliereas  wo  can  directly,  and  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  provide  the  plant  with  tbe  mineittlB 
it  more  particularly  requires ;  first,  by  chooaiiw  the  ground 
for  it,  and  next  by  tilling  and  manuring  in  a  suitable  maoner. 

Garden  soils  usually  consist  of  loam  of  some  kind,  the  coo.- 
sequence  of  long  cultivation.  Natural  loams  are  the  result  of 
the  decay  and  admixture  of  various  earths,  and  they  am 
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mostiy  of  a  mellow  texture,  easily  worked  and  highly  produc- 
tive. They  are,  as  a  rule,  the  best  of  all  soils,  and  their  good 
ness  is  in  great  i^irt  due  to  the  fact  that  they  contain  a  little 
of  eyeiything,  with  no  great  predominance  of  any  one  par- 
ticular earth.  Cultivation  also  produces  loam.  On  a  clay 
land  we  find  a  top  crust  of  clayey  loam,  and  on  a  lime  or  chalk 
land  a  top  crust  of  calcareous  loam,  where  cnltivadon  has  been 
long  pursued,  for  the  staple  is  broken  and  manures  are  put  on, 
and  the  roots  of  plants  assist  in  disintegrating  and  decomposing, 
and  thus  there  is  accumulation  of  humus  and  a  decomposition 
of  the  rock  proceeding  together,  and  a  loam  of  some  sort  is 
the  result.  Hence  the  necessity  of  caution  in  respect  of  deep 
trenching,  for  if  we  bury  the  top  soil  and  put  in  its  place  a 
crude  material  that  has  not  before  seen  daylight  we  may  lose 
ten  years  in  profitable  cropping,  because  we  must  now  begin 
to  tame  a  savage  soil  that  we  have  been  at  great  paias  to  bring 
op  to  cover  a  stratum  of  a  good  material  prepared  for  us  by 
the  combined  operations  of  Nature  and  Art  during  perhaps 
several  centuries.  But  deep  and  good  garden  soils  may  be 
safely  trenched  and  freely  knocked  about,  because  not  only 
does  the  process  favour  the  deep  rooting  of  the  plaalii  but  it 
favours  also  that  disintegration  which  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
fertility.  Every  pebble  is  capable  of  imparting  to  the  soil  a 
solution — ^infinitesimal  perhaps,  but  not  tne  less  real — of  silica, 
-or  lime,  or  potash,  or  phosphates,  or  perhaps  of  all  these ;  but 
it  must  be  exposed  to  light  and  air  and  moisture  to  enable  it 
to  part  with  a  portion  of  its  substance,  and  thus  it  is  that 
mechanical  tillage  is  of  the  first  importuice  in  all  agricultural 
and  horticulture  operations. 

The  principal  inorganic  or  mineral  oonstituettts  of  plants  are 
fwtash,  soda,  lime,  sulphur,  salt,  silica,  and  phosphates  of  lime 
jmd  iron.  Clays  and  loams  are  generally  nch  in  potash,  sul* 
phur,  salt,  and  phosphates,  bat  deficient  in  sUica  and  lime. 
Limestone  and  chalk  are  usually  rich  in  lime  and  phosphates, 
but  deficient  of  humus,  silica,  sulphur,  salt,  and  alkalies. 
Sandy  soils  are  rich  in  silica,  and  are  rarelT  deficient  of  lime, 
but  are  generally  poor  in  respect  of  i^osphates  and  alkalies. 
Therefore,  in  manuring  a  clay  or  loam,  fumyard  dung  is  in- 
valuable because  of  the  silica  it  oootafau,  as  well  as  for 
other  ingredients  that  all  erops  appreciate.  The  occasional 
application  of  lime  also  is  of  importance,  and  not  seldom  this 
produces  an  almost  magical  effect  on  an  old  garden  soil  that 
Las  been  heavily  cropped  aad  liberally  manured.  Calcareous 
floils  are  also  greatly  benefited  by  a  tne  application  to  them  of 
manure  from  the  stable  and  cow-byre ;  bit  it  would  be,  gene- 
rally speaking,  like  carrying  coals  to  Newc^tle  to  drees  these 
£oils  with  lime.  But  clay  may  be  pat  on  with  advantage ;  and 
nothing  benefits  a  hot  chalky  soil  more  than  a  good  dose  of  old 
mud  from  ponds  and  ditches,  supplying  at  onoe  numns,  alumina, 
and  silicates.  In  the  manuring  of  sandy  soils  great  care  is 
xequisite,  because  of  their  absorbing  power.  £1  the  bulb- 
growing  districts  of  Holland  cow  dung  is  worth  the  enormoos 
price  of  1#.  per  barrow-load,  for  digging  into  loose  sand 
for  a  crop  of  Potatoes,  to  be  followed  by  bolbs.  This  is 
an  exceptional  case,  but  it  illustrates  the  subject  nsefuUy.  As 
a  rule,  sandy  soils  are  deficient  of  phosphates  and  alkalies,  and 
hence,  instead  of  employing  dung,  which  may  often  be  more 
usefully  bestowed  upon  the  loamy  pieces  and  reserved  for 
epecial  purposes,  it  will  be  found  that  kainit  (a  rough  form  of 
potash)  and  superphosphate  of  lime  will  conjointly  produce 
the  best  results,  more  especially  in  raising  Potatoes,  Onions, 
and  Carrots,  which  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  sandy 
soils.  Probably  the  best  universal  manure  is  genuine  Peruvian 
guano,  for  it  contains  phosphates,  alkalies,  and  silicates  in 
available  forms  and  suitable  prop<ntions.  hi  any  case,  how- 
ever, a  manure  should  be  selected  1^  analysis,  and  with  a  view 
both  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  the  soil  and  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  crops  to  be  grown  on  it. 

For  the  present  purpose  the  principal  garden  crops  may  be 
grouped  in  two  classes,  in  accordance  wi&  the  predominance 
of  certain  of  their  mineral  constituents.  The  figures  show  the 
average  proportions  of  the  several  minerals  per  cent  in  the 
ashes  that  are  left  after  burning  a  sample. 

In  Class  1  phosphates  and  potash  predominate.  This  class 
includes  the  following  :— The  Pea,  containing  phosphates,  33  ; 
potash,  36.  The  Bean  :  phosphates,  31 ;  potash,  42.  The 
Potato  :  phosphates,  12  ;  potash,  63  ;  lime,  2  ;  magnesia  5^  to 
7  or  8.  The  Parsnip  :  phosphates,  18  ;  potash,  36  ;  lime,  11 ; 
salt,  6.  The  Carrot :  phosphates,  8  ;  potash,  32  ;  soda,  13  ; 
•ulphuric  acid,  6 ;  salt,  6.  The  Jerusalem  Artichoke :  phos- 
phates, 13 ;  potash,  64. 

In  Class  2  sulphur,  soda,  and  salt  predominate.    This  cUm 


includes  the  following :— The  Cabbage  :  phosphates,  12 ;  potaah, 
11;  soda,  20;  lime,  20;  sulphuric  acid,  21.  The  Tnroip; 
phosphates,  9  ;  potash,  28  ;  salt,  16 ;  lime,  23 ;  sulphuric  add, 
12.  The  Beet :  phosphates,  4  ;  potash,  23  ;  soda,  19  ;  salt,  24; 
lime,  1. 

As  a  matter  of  course.  Lentils  and  other  kind  of  pulse  agne 
more  or  less  with  Peas  and  Beans  in  the  predominance  of  phos- 
phates and  potash.  So,  again,  all  the  Brassicas,  whether 
Kales,  Caulinowers,  or  whatever  else,  agree  nearly  with  the 
Cabbage  in  a  predominance  of  lim«  and  sulphur,  ingredients 
which  fully  accoaut  for  the  offensive  odour  of  these  vegetables 
when  in  a  state  of  decay.  Fruits  are  mostly  highly  charged 
with  alkalies,  and  are  rarely  deficient  in  phosphates ;  moreover, 
stone  fruits  require  lime,  for  they  have  to  make  bones  as  wdl 
as  flesh  when  they  produce  a  crop.  As  regards  the  alkalies^ 
plants  appear  capable  of  substituting  soda  for  potaah  nnda 
some  circumstances,  but  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  the  culti- 
vator to  assume  that  the  cheaper  alkali  might  take  the  place  of 
the  more  costly  one  as  a  manurial  agent,  for  Nature  la  stem 
and  constant  in  her  ways,  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
a  plant  in  whidi  potash  normally  predominates  can  attain  to 
perfection  in  a  soil  deficient  in  potash,  however  well  supplied 
it  may  be  with  soda.  The  cheaper  alkali  in  combination  with 
salt  may,  however,  be  usefully  employed  in  aid  of  quick- 
growing  green  crops ;  and  more  or  less  with  tap-roots  and 
Brassicas.  As  regards  Potatoes,  it  seems  worthy  of  obseryation 
that  they  contain  but  a  trace  of  silica,  and  yet  they  usually 
thrive  on  sand,  and  in  many  instances  crops  grown  on  sand  are 
free  from  disease  and  of  high  quality,  although  the  dead  weight 
may  not  be  great.  The  mechanical  texture  of  the  soil  hp 
much  to  do  with  this  ;  and  when  that  is  aided  by  a  supply  of 
potash  and  phosphates,  whether  from  farmyard  dung  or 
artificials,  sandy  soils  become  highly  productive  of  Potatoes  of 
the  very  finest  qualitv.  On  the  other  hand.  Potatoes  also  grow 
wdl  on  limestone  and  chalk,  and  yet  there  is  but  little  lime  in 
them.  Here,  again  mechanical  t^ture  explains  the  case  in 
part,  and  it  is  further  explained  by  the  sufficiency  of  potash 
and  phosphates,  as  also  01  magnesia,  which  enters  in  a  special 
manner  into  the  mineral  constitution  of  this  root 

Thus  far  we  have  not  even  mentioned  nitrogen,  or  its  common 
form  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  nor  have  we  mentioned  carbon, 
nor  its  very  familiar  form  of  carbonic  acid.    These  are  im- 
portant dements  of  plant-growth.     By  the  aid  of  nitrogen 
tiie  plant  secretes  albumen,  gluten,  and  other  "nitrogenoos" 
principles.    By  the  aid  of  carbon  it  secretes  vascular  tissoe, 
starch,  and  other    *' carbonaceous "   principles.     Both  these 
aids  to  plant  life  are  required  in  the  soil,    and  hence  one 
reason   of   the  efficacy  of  manures  derived   directly  from 
the  animal  kingdom,  as,  for  example,  the  dung  of  animals, 
including    guano,  which   consists,  m  part  at  least,  of  the 
droppings  of  sea  birds.     The  nitrogen  in  these  substanceB, 
however,  la  of  an  evanescent  character,  and  rapidly  flies  away 
in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  hence  a  heap  of  farm- 
yard dung  left  for  several  years  becomes  almost  valueless  as 
manure,  nd  goano  should  be  kept  in  bulk  as  long  as  possible, 
and  protected  from  the  atmosphere,  or  its  ammonia  will  dis- 
appear rapidly.    One  reason  for  the  activity  of  chemists  and 
others  in  the  preparation  of  artificial  manures  is  the  difficulty 
of  "  fixing  "  the  needful  ammonia  so  that  it  may  be  kept  from 
combining  with  the  atmosphere,  and  at  the  same  tune  be 
always  in  a  state  in  which  it  can  be  appropriated  by  the  phuit 
We  cannot  supply  plants  with  nitrogen  directly,  but  m  all 
good  manures  tnere  is  a  certain  proportion  of  it  in  combina- 
tion, and  in  many  instances  the  per-centage  of  nitrogen  is 
made  the  test  of  the  value  of  a  manure.    The  importance  of 
humus  in  a  soil  is  that  by  its  decay  it  supplies  the  plant  with 
carbonic  acid,  of  which  it  consumes  enormous  quantities.  Tttm 
manures  that  are  valueless  by  the  nitrogen  test  may  still  be 
valuable  as  generators  of  carbonic  acid.    Vegetable  refine  of 
all  kinds,  whether  leaves,  spoilt  hay,  sawdust,  coooa-nntfibn, 
&€.,  may  be  regarded  as   possible  elaborators  of  oarbonis 
acid,  and  therefore  of  great  service  when  dug  into  the  sou. 
But  we  obtain  useful  herbage,  at  all  events,  if  we  do  not  obtun 
com  and  wine  and  oil,  from  lands  that  ftpp^r  almost  ^^^ 
of  nitrogenous  substances  and  humus.    We  therefore  ocmclode 
that  the  useful  herbage  and  the  whole  of  the  vegetation  on 
these  lands  depend  for  their  nitrogen  and  carbon  on  the  ahno- 
sphere.    But  when  we  take  such  lands  into  cultivation,  ue 
herbage  it  naturally  produces  does  not  suffice  us,  and  ^^^™^ 
up  the  staple  that  decomposition  may  liberate  mofe  abimdsD 
supplies  of  plant  food,  and  we  put  on  such  fertilising  *8^ 
as  are  best  adapted  to  rectify  the  natural  deficieneies  of  w 
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■oil,  fo  fat  as  the  means  at  our  oommand  enable  ns  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case  as  indicated  bj  chemical  oonsideni«> 
Hona^-^Ahrid^edfram  Sutton's  Amattmrs'  Gmde,) 


JUDGING  COLLECTIONS   OF  FRUIT. 

On  page  3S1  of  the  Journal  of  October  23rd  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon  sabmitted  for  consideration  a  system  'of  judg^ing  by 
points  the  competing  collections  of  trait  at  public  exhibitions. 
As  jet  I  have  not  observed  that  any  of  our  well-known  fmit 
exhibitors  or  fruit  judges  have  expressed  an  opinion  on  tbe 
merits  of  the  plan  indicated  by  Mr.  Witherspoon.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  the  system  is  worthy  of  considnation.  If 
canied  out  exhibitors  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
the  grounds  on  which  the  judges  arrived  at  their  decision  as 
regards  the  respectire  merits  of  the  competing  collections.  I 
shonld  like  to  hear  through  your  columns  what  others  in- 
terested in  fruit-exhibiting  have  to  say  for  or  against  the  plan 
of  judging  as  suggested  by  your  correspondent. — ^Exhibit  OB. 

BBmSH  FERNS.— No.  2. 

CkoiTiHUZKO  the  subject  from  last  week,  I  now  refer  to  the 
wrmaining  British  genera. 

lAUtrea9  are  rather  numerous,  for  there  are  eight  distinct 
species.    L.  semula,  or  Hay-scented  Buckler  Fern,  is  a  beautiful 
{Maui  and  the  best  suited  for  pot  culture.    I  haxe  two  plants  in 
mj  collection— one  from  Ireland,  the  other  collected  near  this 
tow2iy  and  is  much  better  than  the  Irish  one,  being  closer  and 
more  compact  in  its  habit.    L.  cristata,  or  Broad  Buckler  Fern, 
is  »  bdld-fronded  plant.    The  name  was  given  to  it  by  Linnsdus 
from  A  fimcied  resemblance  to  the  crest  of  the  peacock  in  the 
way  it  produces  its  fronds.    Bpinulosa  and  nliginosa  are  con- 
aidiered  to  be  varieties  of  the  above  by  some,  but  I  doubt  it. 
Ij.  ciilatitfa  has  several  good  varieties.    Grandiceps  ia  the  finest 
created  variety  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Barnes  of  Levens.    He  has  another  type  raised  at  the  same 
time ;  it  is  also  crested,  but  difiers  from  uie  above.    I  have  also 
one  from  Mr.  dapham,  which  he  kindlv  gave  me  when  I  visited 
his  fernery  last  year,  and  a  beautiful  plant  it  is.    Mr.  Qapham 
naoned  it  grandens.    Cristata  gracilis  is  another  good  variety, 
and  mnch  like  the  last-named.    The  next  species  is  the  Lastxea 
Ffliz-maa,  a  plaat  that  most  are  acquainted  with  that  know 
anything  about  Ferns,  and  many  of  its  varieties  are  worthy  of 
pfaioes  in  every  fernery.    L.  F.-mas  cristata,  which  by  some  is 
styled  the  *'  King  of  Male  Ferns,"  was  collected  in  Cornwall, 
and  no  doubt  will  hold  its  place  as  a  first-class  plant,  although 
it  is  now  in  every  large  fernery  in  the  kingdom.    L.  F.-mas 
criatata  angustata,  a  seedling  raised  from  the  above,  is  very 
good«    L.  F.-mas  var.  crispa  is  much  admired  and  quite  unique, 
differing  from  the  common  type  in  the  widest  manner  imagin- 
able.   The  fronds  are  9  or  10  inches  in  length  and  very  much 
imbricated,  giving  to  the  plant  a  compact  and  exceedingly 
petty  appearance.    It  is  from  Wales,  and  was  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Appleby  of  Balby  near  Doncaster.     There  is  also  a  crested 
variety  raised  from  the  above,  which  is  very  good  and  worthy 
of  notice.    CrispatlsBima  is  another  fine  variety,  and  was  raised 
by  Mr.  T.  Bolton  of  Warton  near  Carnforth.   Its  crispy  appear- 
ance and  shuttlecock  habit  of  growth  combine  to  make  it  an 
object  of  great  beauty.    The  variety  grandiceps  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  crested  form  of  the  true  L.  F.-mas  ever  found,  and  it 
is  without  doubt  a  grand  variety.    Ramo-cristata  is  also  a  fine 
I^ant,  and  was  raised  by  the  above  Mr.  Bolton.    L.  Oreopteris, 
ormontana,  is  to  be  found  in  abundance  about  Bell  Hagg  and 
Bivelin.     The  varieties  of  this  Fern  are  few,  and  the  best  I 
have  seen  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Barnes  of  Leven,  and 
have  been  found  in  the  Lake  district     The  first  I  will  refer 
to  is  unique,  and  was  named  Bameeii  by  Mr.  Moore.    It  is  a 
beautiful  plant  of  upright  growth.    In  the  same  collection  are 
several  very  good  crested  varieties. 

Ophioglo9tU)m  vulgatum^  or  Common  Adder*s-tongue. — There 
is  one  variety  of  this  plant  named  lusitanicum. 

Oimunda  regalUy  or  Royal  Fern. — I  found  several  plants  of 
this  noble  Fern  some  years  ago  near  Ashopton  in  Derbyshire, 
and  have  one  of  them  in  my  possession  which  has  produced 
this  season  fronds  over  5  feet  in  length.  This  plant  a&o  grows 
near  Sheffield,  but  there  are  few  plants  to  be  found  now  in 
these  parts.  There  are  several  varieties,  but  I  shall  only  refer 
to  one— -cristata,  a  very  handsome  plant.  I  think  it  almost 
impossible  for  any  person  to  see  a  superior  specimen  without 
beoiig  smitten  by  its  beauty. 

Fol^adivmt, — There  are  five  distinct  species  in  this  class. 


The  first  four  are  not  given  to  sport,  so  as  to  produce  any 
varieties  of  note.  P.  alpestre,  or  Alpine  Polypody  ;  P.  Dryo- 
pteris,  the  much-admiredr  Oak  Fern  ;  P.  Phegopteris,  or  Beedi 
Fern;  and  P.  Robertianum,  or  calcareum,  are  the  four.  I 
leave  these  to  speak  of  the  P.  vulgare  and  its  numerous 
varieties,  which  are  very  beautiful.  Most,  if  not  all,  are 
f^quainted  with  P.  cambricum,  and  cannot  fsM  to  admire  it ; 
bat  this  fine  variety  has  now  many  rivals.  P.  elegantissi- 
mum  was  found  in  Cornwall,  and  first  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Stansfield  &  Son.  It  is  exquisitely  delicate,  and  much  re* 
sembles  the  beautiful  Killamey  Fern.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
attractive  of  all  the  varieties.  The  next  in  order  is  P.  Prestonii, 
which  was  collected  by  Mr.  Preston  in  Silver  Dale,  and  is  a 
splendid  variety  of  the  Cambricum  type. 

PolyxtiohwiM, — In  this  genus  there  are  three  distinct  species. 
The  first  (aculeatum,  or  Prickly  Shield  Fern)  is  of  a  rich  glossy 
green  and  of  a  good  habit,  and  some  of  the  varieties  are  very 
good.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best : — ^Acrocladon,  a 
splendid  form  of  the  grandiceps  type ;  cristate  gracile  is  very 
good ;  and  prolifemm  is  also  very  good,  and  finely  divided* 
The  well-known  P.  angulare  is  a  fine  plant,  and  has  produoed 
many  beautiful  forms.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  :— 
Cranfordianum  Footii,  Henleyii,  lineare,  proliferum,  tenue^ 
WoUastoni,  and  lastly  Brearlii  (the  original  plant  of  this 
variety  is  in  my  own  collection).  There  are  also  many  fine 
crested  varieties,  and  also  the  handsome  variety  plumosum 
and  Pateyi,  two  plants  of  great  merit  and  beauty.  The  third 
plant  in  this  class  is  P.  Lonchitis,  a  fine  plant  when  well 
grown,  which  is  not  often  the  case. 

Pteris  aguUmOt  or  Common  Brake.  Some  readers  will 
expect  to  hear  but  little  of  this.  There  are,  however,  several 
varieties  of  great  merit.  I  saw  some  of  these  at  Mr.  Bames*B 
last  year  which  surprised  me ;  and  semi-crested  plants  of  great 
beauty,  which  he  had  collected  on  the  hills  and  establish^  in 
his  own  grounds. 

Soolapendrium  rndgore  is  the  only  species  in  the  British 
Isles,  but  the  varieties  are  very  numerous  indeed.  These 
amount  to  about  fire  hundred,  and,  as  Mr.  Stansfield  remarka 
when  speaking  of  this  Fern,  *'  it  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
Ferns,  its  named  varieties  are  now  counted  by  hundreds.'' 
I  will  now  refer  to  a  few  of  the  best  I  am  acquainted  with. 
S.  Ooolingii  is  the  best  crested  variety  I  remember  to  have 
seen ;  the  true  plant  is  a  gem.  S.  crispnm  is  a  good  old  va- 
riety. Next  we  have  the  crested  and  crenate  varieties  of  cxis* 
pum.  Then  we  have  coronatum,  a  new  variety,  of  good  habit 
and  great  merit.  S.  ramo-digitatum  is  a  very  fine  form,  much 
branched  and  crested.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  T.  Bolton  of 
Warton  on  Warton  Crag. 

Triehomtuiei  radioanSf  or  Irish  Bristle  Fern,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  our  native  Ferns,  and  its  fronds  will  after 
they  are  fully  developed  continue  fresh  and  beautiful  muck 
longer  than  those  of  any  other  species.  The  varieties  of  thia 
lovely  Fern  are  few  but  very  good.  T.  Andrewsii  is  a  plant  of 
great  beauty,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  Dila- 
tatum  and  dissectnm  are  also  good.  There  is,  too,  a  Welsh 
plant  of  this  class  which  is  considered  by  some  to  be  better 
than  the  Irish  species. 

Woodmag.^^The  species  alpina  and  Woodsia  ilvensis  are 
only  to  be  found  in  the  north,  and  when  found  are  rather  shy 
in  cultivation  and  of  no  special  interest  to  the  Fern  cultivator* 
— Jno.  Eaook,  Sluifield, 

r  11  "— r        -  FT- 

BRANCEPETH  CASTLE, 

THE    SKAT    OP   VISCOTJNT    BOTNB. 

The  magnificent  cathedral  and  castle  of  Durham  standing 
out  so  prominently  to  the  view  of  the  spectator  are  objecte 
which  at  once  inspire  the  impression  that  he  is  near  a  city  of 
importance :  indeea,  one  richer  in  historical  lore  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Great  Britain,  and  no  visitor  to  the  north  should 
miss  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 

Among  the  many  old  castles  of  the  county  there  is  none  older 
than  Brancepeth.  In  olden  days  it  was  a  well-known  custom 
that  when  a  castle  was  to  be  built  a  liceose  was  granted  for  the 
purpose ;  but  in  none  of  the  old  archives  can  such  be  found 
relating  to  Brancepeth,  which  proves  beyond  doubt  the  anti- 
quity of  the  building,  belonging  as  it  did  to  the  Nevilles,  a 
family  renowned  for  their  valour — in  fact,  as  noted  as  the 
Percys  of  Northumberland,  with  whom  they  were  contem- 
porary. The  Nevilles  are  stated  to  have  come  over  with  the 
Conqueror.  Geofb:ey  de  Neville,  who  married  the  heiress  of' 
Bertram  Bulmer  and  inherited  these  estates,  which  the  ancient 
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family  of  Bnlmer  retained  a  long  time.  The  Castle  ia  a  yeiy 
fine  building.  Leland  describes  it  as  "strongly  set  and 
builded,  and  hath  two  courts  of  high  building.  In  this 
court  be  three  towers  of  lodgging,  and  three  smaole  adorn- 
ments."  Hutchinson  describes  it :  "  Within  the  wall  are  a 
spacious  area,  which  you  enter  from  the  north  by  a  gate  with 
a  portcullis,  and  defended  by  two  square  towers."  The  north 
and  east  sides  have  been  defended  by  a  moat.  The  west  and 
south  sides  are  built  on  a  rock  40  feet  high,  with  a  brook  at 
the  foot  The  interior  of  the  Castle  is  quite  princely.  The 
barons'  great  hall  contains  the  suit  of  armour  won  by  King 
Dayid  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross ;  and  at  the  end  of  this 
a|>artment  is  a  rich  stained  window,  which  contains  three 
distinct  views  of  the  noted  battle  of  Neville's  Cross.  There  is 
Also  a  very  large  corridor,  which  is  full  of  coats  of  mail  and 
armour.  The  whole  place  is  well  furnished  and  in  unison  with 
the  rest  of  the  Castle. 

About  a  century  ago  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Bussel,  who 
pulled  part  of  it  down  and  had  it  rebuilt  in  the  same  style 
of  imposing  architecture.  There  is  also  a  very  fine  chnrch 
which  the  public  have  the  use  of ;  it  is  very  ancient  too,  and 
contains  the  ashes  of  many  members  of  Hae  Neville  family. 
.So  old  is  it  that  at  the  east  end  still  remains  the  small  belfry 
for  ringing  the  angelus.  The  name  of  Branoepeth  springs  from 
'''The  Brawn's  Path,"  as  in  those  days  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  walk  of  a  very  fierce  one,  which  was  destroyed  by  one  of 
its  lords,  hence  its  name.  The  seventh  Viscount  Boyne,  the 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland,  married  the 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Matthew  Bussel,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of 
Brancepetfa,  and  at  the  latter's  death  in  1850,  on  attaining  the 
•estates,  he  assumed  the  surname  and  arms,  and  the  present 
nobleman  is  his  son  and  the  eighth  viscount. 

The  flower  garden  is  near  to  the  west  side  of  the  Castle,  and 
was  formed  about  1854  by  Mr.  Dale,  the  gardener.  There  is 
a  Bose  garden  and  also  a  very  neat  Box  garden,  in  which  the 
XKonogram  ''E.  M.  B."  of  the  late  Countess  Emma  Maria  Boyne 
is  artistically  cut  out  in  Box,  also  is  embedded  the  Shamrock, 
the  Bose,  and  the  Thistle.  The  beds  in  the  flower  garden  were 
\eiy  neatly  filled  with  well-selected  flowers.  We  observed 
some  fine  beds  filled  with  Dickson's  yellow  Viola,  Ageratum 
Cupid — a  very  fine  colour,  lately  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Downie 
and  Laird — Flower  of  Spring  Pelurgonium,  Pyrethmm,  and 
Viola  Perfection.  Overlooking  the  dell  or  glade  into  the  brook 
is  a  Bose  terrace,  which  enhances  considerably  the  sunonndings. 
This  glade  was  all  laid  out  by  Mr.  Dale  too,  and  must  have 
i)een  a  work  of  uncommon  difficulty  owing  to  tiie  steep  and 
nigged  ascent  The  bank  is  planted  with  fine  clumps  of  Bho- 
dodendrons.  We  also  observed  a  beautiful  Spanish  Chestnut 
and  good  specimens  of  Weliingtonia  gigantea ;  but  forest  trees 
and  shrubs  do  not  flourish  well,  owing  to  the  smoky  nature  of 
the  neighbourhood,  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  collieries. 

A  widk  of  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  or  so  brings  you  from  the 
Castle  to  the  kitchen  gardens,  which  are  over  4^  acres,  and 
Are  divided  into  two  divisions  by  a  wall.  A  large  part  of  it 
has  been  reclaimed  from  a  bog  at  considerable  expense  and 
trouble.  We  were  shown  Peas  sown  in  March  which  were  still 
bearing  at  the  time  of  our  visit — the  end  of  September. 
BrussdLs  Sprouts  were  also  good  in  comparison  with  wnat  they 
are  in  many  places  in  the  north  this  year.  Broccoli  was  also 
healthy,  and  seemed  well  prepared  to  withstand  the  winter, 
Messrs.  Veitch's  Autumn  Protecting  being  here  an  indispen- 
49able  favourite  for  early  work.  Asparagus  we  observed  was 
grown  in  narrow  beds  of  3  feet  ana  w^  raised  up.  By  this 
method  good  Asparagus  is  procured,  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained by  the  usual  method,  owing  to  the  boggy  and  wet 
nature  of  the  soil.  Pears  and  Apples  were  not  a  heavy  crop. 
Amongst  Pears  as  standards  Muirfowls  Egg  was  a  very  good 
crop,  and  does  well  at  Branccpeth. 

In  the  inner  division  of  the  kitchen  garden  is  situated  the 
glass  houses,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  range  is  the  conservatory. 
From  here  runs  a  walk  8  feet  broad,  which  divides  this  portion 
<St  the  garden  equally,  and  the  border  on  each  side  was  bedded 
out  effectively  with  ribbon  borders  of  Kaiser  William  Lobelia, 
•Cloth  of  Gold  and  Violet  Hill  Pelargoniums,  Pyrethrum,  and 
Perilla  nankinensis,  and  in  the  background  at  equal  distances 
were  planted  Irish  Yews,  which  gave  a  finished  effect ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  walk  was  an  octagon  fountain,  where  another 
walk  joins  at  right  angles.  The  conservatory  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Weeks  of  London,  and  is  43  by  30,  with  a  little  glass 
portico  for  the  entrance.  Amongst  the  climbers  trained  against 
the  wall  we  noticed  an  old  favourite — Swainsonia  galeg^olia, 
with  its  charming  Pea  flowers  so  profusely  scattered  all  over 


the  plant.  How  seldom  this  plant  is  seen  1  and  what  csn  be 
finer  for  a  greenhouse,  flowering  at  all  times  so  |)rofu8ely,  and 
of  such  easy  culture?  also  Clematises,  Lapageria  rosea,  and 
L.  alba  gracefully  intertwining  in  each  other.  There  was  also 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  Phormium  tenax  variegata,  and  the 
usual  decorative  plants. 

From  here  you  enter  the  early  and  late  Peach  houses  on 
your  left,  36  by  21  respectively.  In  the  late  house  were  Pine 
Apple  Nectarine,  Early  Savoy  and  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches ; 
and  the  early  house  contained  Newington  Nectarine,  Belle- 
garde  and  Boyal  George  Peadhes.  The  trees  all  looked  very 
healthy,  and  had  made  excellent  growth.  Betuming  through 
the  conservatory  again  we  were  shown  into  late  vineries  80  by 
28  feet,  and  containing  Barbaroesa,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mis. 
Pince,  Baisin  de  Calabria,  Alicante,  and  Golden  Queen.  The 
bunches  were  very  evenly  distributed  over  the  house,  and  of 
good  table  size.  There  was  a  large  lean-to  stove  filled  princi- 
pally with  decorative  plants,  Orchids,  &c.;  another  vinery  for 
early  work  and  a  lean-to  greenhouse  completed  this  range. 
Outside  of  this  house  we  were  shown  a  Jargonelle  Pear  planted 
by  Mr.  Dale's  father  at  the  time  he  made  these  gardens  in  the 
year  1820.  It  is  also  worthy  of  record  here  that  Mr.  Dale  and 
his  respected  sire  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  Branoepeth 
family  for  over  eighty-nine  years.  Near  to  Mr.  Dale's  house 
are  the  Pine  pits,  the  successional  house  being  43  by  21  feet, 
and  in  one  end  of  the  plunging  bed  were  planted  out  speci- 
mens of  Eucharis  amazonica,  and  they  were  bearing  a  nun- 
ber  of  spikes.  The  successional  Pines  were  all  very  fine  and 
healthy.  The  fruiting  house  is  60  by  24  feet,  span-roofed, 
with  a  side  stage,  in  which  some  excellent  plants  of  Calanthe 
vestita  were  looking  extremely  well.  There  has  been  a 
remarkable  freak  of  Pine  growth  here  which  is  worthy  of 
record,  as  many  as  six  small  fruits  being  thrown  up  in  Bome 
instances — and  all  about  the  size  of  a  goose  egg — ^ripening  and 
swelling  their  pips  well.  No  particular  reason  can  be  given 
for  this ;  it  has  only  occurred  within  this  last  year  or  so.  Ur. 
Dale  thinks  that  it  is  owing  to  the  polluted  state  of  the 
neighbourhood  with  smoke  of  all  kincte,  some  chemical  or 
alkali  deposit  has  been  placed  in  the  turf  which  they  were 
potted  in.  Mr.  Dale  has  had  the  top  thinly  pared.  The 
plants  have  all  been  now  repotted  in  the  new  pared  toi^ 
and  seem  to  haye  completely  recovered.  Pine  Apple  cultoie 
has  always  been  one  of  the  great  features  at  Branoepeth,  and 
all  the  leading  varieties  are  grown. 

The  gardener's  house  is  worttiy  of  mention  from  the  fact  that 
the  entrance  room  is  entirely  devoted  to  a  collection  of  stuied 
birds,  animals,  serpents,  fishes,  and  cabinets  full  of  the  rarest 
kinds  of  eggs ;  in  fact  a  reritable  little  museum,  all  the  speci- 
mens having  been  gathered  and  preserved  by  Mr.  Dale  himself, 
the  result  of  a  life-long  labour.  We  also  saw  a  handsome 
volume  of  Mr.  Waterton's  work,  which  had  been  presented  to 
Mr.  Dale  by  that  distinguished  author  and  naturalist  in  re- 
cognition of  his  services  in  the  above  sciences. — ^B.  Cowan. 


SAXIFBAGA  FOBTUNEI. 

I  HAVE  proved  this  Saxifrage  to  be  a  useful  autumn  andeaily 
winter-flowering  plant  for  the  greenhouse  and  oKiservatoiy, 
but  I  had  no  fuU  conception  of  its  merits  as  a  decorative  plant 
until  recentiy.  In  a  large  conservatory  I  saw  this  Saxifrage 
arranged  in  large  numbers.  Hie  plants  were  in  7-inch  pots, 
and  were  bearing  fine  bright  foliage  and  sturdy  flower  stems 
about  18  inches  high,  displaying  their  pret^  white  flowen 
in  profusion.  It  is  readily  increued  by  division,  and  appears 
to  form  seed  pods  freely,  but  I  have  not  yet  tried  to  increafic  jt 
by  seed.  The  spring  and  summer  is  the  best  time  for  propAga- 
tion.  The  jwts  should  be  thoroughly  drained,  employing  a 
compost  consisting  of  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil  in  equal 
quantities,  a  little  charcoal  dust,  and  coarse  sand.  Care  mnst 
be  exercised  in  watering  the  plants  until  they  begin  ^  ™f  ? 
free  growth,  then  they  will  require  it  more  liberally.  1  ^ 
them  succeed  during  the  summer  placed  in  a  partially  shaaea 
situation  on  a  firm  bottom  of  ashes. — Saxxjm. 


Amemcan  Canked  Goods.— The  trade  in  this  is  of  great 
magnitude.  We  learn  that  from  four  to  five  millions  » 
cans  of  Peaches,  Tomatoes  and  corn,  from  eight  to  ten 
millions  of  cans  of  iruit,  and  from  six  to  ten  mil^^®?!?^ 
cans  of  vegetables,  are  packed  aimually  in  the  City  of  Bal- 
timore alone.  Pickles,  sauces  and  preserves  are  also  cannea 
there  and   sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  the  Hindoos, 
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Japanese  and  Chinese,  as  well  as  Europeans,  being  among 
the  customers.  A  leading  dealer  states  that  the  trade  in 
canned  goods  is  ten  times  larger  than  it  was  four  jears  ago, 
and  that  this  has  been  occasioned  by  the  addition  of  new 
articles,  in  both  the  fruit  and  yegetable  lines,  to  the  business. 
A  single  Broad  Street  firm  sold  last  jear  six  hundred  thousand 
sealed  cans  of  Tomatoes  alone,  besides  shiploads  of  Boston 
baked  Beans,  Peas,  com,  dec,  not  counting  the  goods  usually 
sealed  in  glass  jars  and  bottles  under  the  head  of  catsups, 
sauces  and  preserves. 

FOLK-LORE  OF  THE  HOLLY  AND  MISTLETOE. 

One  of  the  most  popular  plants  at  this  season  is  the  Hollj, 
which,  with  its  dark  shiny  leaves  and  bright  red  berries,  is 
much  in  request  for  dressing  up  our  churches  and  houses  at 
Christmas.  On  this  account  one  of  its  popular  names  is 
-^Christmas."  The  term  Holly  is  in  all  probability  a  corrup- 
tion of  holy,  as  this  plant  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial 
as  a  charm  against  evil  influences.  Hence  it  was  hung  round 
OP  planted  near  houses  as  a  protection  against  lightning.  Its 
common  use  at  Christmas  is,  says  Mr.  Napier  in  his  "  Folk- 
lore of  the  West  of  Scotland  "  (1819,  p.  121),  "  apparently  the 
aorviral  of  an  ancient  Roman  custom  occurring  duriug  the 
fcstiral  to  Saturn,  to  which  god  the  Holly  was  dedicated. 
While  the  Romans  were  holding  their  feasts,  which  occurred 
about  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  they  decked  the  outsides 
of  their  houses  with  Holly.  At  the  same  time  the  Christians 
were  quietly  celebrating  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  to  avoid 
detection  they  outwardly  followed  the  custom  of  their  heathen 
neighbours  and  decked  their  houses  with  Holly.  In  this  way 
the  Holly  came  to  be  connected  with  holy  also."  It  is 
curious  that  Shakespeare  only  once  mentions  the  Holly,  and 
then  in  "  As  You  Like  It "  (Act  it,  Sc  7).  HoUy  is  used  in 
«ome  districts  for  divination.  Thus  in  Northumberland  we 
hear  of  a  he-Holly  and  a  she-Holly,  according  as  it  is  with 
or  without  prickles,  the  leaves  of  the  she-Holly  being  alone 
deemed  proper  for  divination.  These  must  be  plucked  late  on 
a  Friday  night  by  persons  careful  to  preserve  an  unbroken 
silence  from  the  time  they  go  out  to  the  next  morning's  dawn. 
The  leaves  must  be  collected  in  a  three-cornered  han&erchief, 
and  on  bemg  brought  home  nine  of  them  must  be  selected, 
tied  with  knots  into  the  handkerchief,  and  placed  beneath  the 
pillow.  Dreams  worthy  of  all  credit  will  attend  this  rite, 
and  no  small  importance  is  consequently  attached  to  them,  as 
they  are  supposed,  in  the  most  unerring  manner,  to  predict 
future  events.  The  Holly  on  account  of  its  prickly  leaves  is 
much  used  for  hedges.  John  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  alluding 
to  this  plant,  asks,  '*  Is  there  imder  heaven  a  more  glorious 
and  refreshing  sight  of  the  kind  than  such  an  impregnable 
hedge,  glittering  with  its  armed  and  Tarnished  leaves,  ^e 
taller  standards  at  orderly  distances  blushing  with  their 
natural  coral  ? "  Evelyn  had  such  a  hedge  at  Say's  Court, 
400  feet  long,  9  feet  high,  and  5  feet  broad,  which  he  planted 
at  the  suggestion  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  resided  at  his  house 
while  he  worked  in  the  Deptford  Dockyard. 

The  Mistletoe  from  the  earliest  times  has  been  an  object 
of  interest  to  naturalists  on  account  of  its  curious  growth, 
deriving  its  subsistence  entirely  from  the  branch  to  which  it 
annexes  itself.    Thus  Herrick  describes  it 


**  The  mystic  Miatletoe, 
Wbiob  has  no  root  sod  cannot  grow 
Or  prosper  bat  by  that  same  tree 
It  clings  about." 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  both  knew  of  this  plant,  and  the 
Druids  held  it  in  the  greatest  veneration.  The  ceremony  of 
gathering  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  performed 
with  every  kind  of  pomp.  The  Druid  priests,  we  are  informed, 
,weDt  in  solemn  procession  into  the  forests,  where  they  raised 
a  grass  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  finest  Oak  on  which  the  Mistle- 
toe was  found  growing,  and  inscribed  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
the  names  of  the  most  powerful  among  their  deities.  The 
Chief  Druid,  clad  in  white  robes,  then  ascended  the  tree, 
bearing  a  consecrated  golden  pruning-hook,  with  which  he 
cropp^  the  Mistletoe,  and  dropped  it  into  a  "  white  sagum," 
or  pure  white  cloth  of  wool,  held  out  beneath  the  tree  by  the 
remaining  priests.  Should  any  part  of  the  plant  accidentally 
touch  the  ground,  it  was  considered  to  be  an  omen  of  some 
dire  misfortune  about  to  visit  the  land.  This  ceremony  was 
celebrated  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon,  and  when  it  was 
concluded  a  sacrifice  was  made  of  two  white  bulls.  Our 
practice  of  decorating  houses  at  Christmas  with  Mistletoe  is 


probably  a  remnant  of  this  superstitious  custom.  Brand 
thinks  that  this  plant  was  never  put  up  in  churches  except  by 
mistake  or  ignorance  of  the  sextons,  *'  it  being  a  heathenisn 
and  profane  plant,  distinguished  in  pagan  rites."  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  duriug  the  feudal  ages  the  Mistletoe  was  gathered 
with  much  solemnity  on  Christmas  eve,  and  hung  up  in  the 
great  hall  with  loud  shouts  of  rejoicing.    In  many  coimtiy 

E laces  the  entire  plant  is  still  hung  up  in  the  kitchens  of  farm- 
ouses,  &c.  Various  superstitious  notions  are  still  attached  to 
it,  which  too  are  not  confined  to  our  own  country.  Shakes- 
peare alludes  to  it  in  his  **  Titus  Andronicus  "  (Act  ii.,  Sc.  3), 
and  calls  it  the  '*  baleful  Mistletoe,"  and  Gay  styles  it  the 
"  sacred  Mistletoe."  In  Halstein  the  Mistletoe  is  the  ''  maren- 
taken,"  or  ^*  branch  of  spectres,"  and  is  supposed  to  confer 
upon  its  possessor  the  power  of  seeing  ghosts^  No  allusion  to 
kissing  xmder  the  Mistletoe  is  met  with  earlier  than  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century. — (Rev.  T.Thibelton  Dteb,  MJL., 
in  "  Leisure  Mour") 


work:  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

HABDT  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

When  the  weather  is  open  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  should  be 
proceeded  with.  Proceed  also  with  the  pruning  if  necessary  of 
such  trees  against  walls  as  the  Cherry,  Plum,  and  Pear,  also  the 
Apricot,  Peach  and  Nectarine,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  pruning  would  be  preferably  deferred  until  spring. 
Whenever  the  condition  of  fruit  trees  appears  in  any  respect  un- 
satisfactory the  roots  should  be  carefully  examined,  in  cases 
of  exhaustion  remove  the  surface  soil  careially  so  as  to  expose  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  roots,  especially  near  the  stem,  care- 
fully avoiding  injuring  them,  and  then  cut  away  all  dead  or  de- 
cayed roots.  Employ  for  fiUing-in  a  compost  of  two  parts  of  good 
turfy  loam  weU  chopped  up  and  a  third  of  thoroughly  decomposed 
manure,  and  if  the  soil  be  deficient  in  calcareous  matter  a  tenth 
part  of  old  mortar  rubbish  may  be  added  with  advantage,  working 
the  fresh  compost  in  amongst  the  roots^  covering  them  8  or 
4  inches  deep,  and  mulching  the  surface  with  short  stable  litter. 
Excessive  luxuriance  in  fruit  trees  can  generally  be  remedied  by 
judicious  root-pruning.  Standard  trees  should  receive  attention, 
removing  all  superfluous  shoots  or  branches,  especially  where  much 
crowded  and  tnose  crossing  each  other,  but  avoid  pruning  too 
severely,  as  that  will  only  tend  to  an  Increase  of  growth.  Locality 
and  the  nature  of  the  sou  have  greatly  afi^ted  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  fruit,  and  where  t£e  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favourable  the  least  aid  will  be  required,  but  in  most  in- 
stances timely  attention  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  entangled 
growtii.  Old  trees  that  are  becoming  unproductive^  or  where  the 
variety  is  of  inferior  equality,  or  from  beins  affected  by  canker 
is  unsuitable  to  the  climate  and  soil,  may  be  headed  back  and 
grafted  in  March  with  varieties  that  have  been  found  to  succeed. 
In  forming  plantations  of  fruit  trees  it  is  always  advisable  to 
plant  largely  such  varieties  that  have  been  proved  to  be  well 
suited  to  the  locality.  Improved  or  new  varieties  should  be  tried 
on  a  small  scale  prior  to  extensive  planting.  Were  this  done  much 
after  disappointment  would  be  avoiaed.  During  inclement  weather 
cuttings  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants  may  m  prepared ;  younff 
shoots  of  the  most  vigorous  and  straight  wood  should  be  prefeiiecL 
Cat  away  the  immature  points  and  remove  all  the  eyes  except  three 
or  four  of  the  uppermost.  Tie  the  cuttings  in  bundles  and  label 
them  acoordinff  to  their  varieties,  placing  their  ends  in  moist  soil 
until  they  can  be  planted  in  borders  outside. 

FR1TIT  HOUSES. 

Pt'fMt.— In  most  establishments  where  Pine  Apples  are  grown 
there  is  a  demand  for  ripe  fruit  in  May  and  June,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  condition  of  the 
plants  that  are  intended  to  afford  that  supply.  Where  a  suflcient 
number  of  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  Charlotte  Rothschild,  Black 
Jamaica,  Black  Prince,  witii  Montserrat  failed  to  show  fruit  during 
October  and  November,  and  as  the  fruits  starting  now  will  not  he 
ripe  at  the  requisite  time,  plants  of  the  Queen,  Providence,  and 
Enville  varieties,  which  reauire  less  time  to  arrive  at  perfection, 
shonld  be  induced  to  start  their  fruit.  Select  from  the  snccessional 
stock  plants  that  have  been  subjected  to  somewhat  cool  and  dry 
treatment,  choosing  those  which  have  an  enlarged  base  with  a 
tendency  to  open  at  Uie  centre.  Place  them  in  a  light  house  or 
pit,  and  plunge  them  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat  of  86^  to  90°,  the 
atmospheric  heat  ranging  between  60^^  and  70^  at  night  according 
to  external  conditions,  allowing  from  5°  to  10^  more  by  day.  A 
genial  atmospheric  moisture  must  be  kept  about  the  plante,  but 
not  by  steaming  intensely  from  •  hot- water  pipes  or  syringiuGr 
the  bed  between  the  plants,  but  by  occasionally  dampmg  cool 
surfaces  about  the  house.  The  soil  must  be  examined  once  a  week, 
employing  tepid  water  with  a  little  guano  in  it,  applying  it 
copiously  when  needed. 

Cucumbers. — ^The  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks  has  necessitated 
sharp  firing,  and  one  consequence  is  weak  and  attenuated  growth. 
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Light  is  Teiy  important  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Cocumber  in 
winter,  and  now  the  days  are  so  short  keep  the  glass  as  olean  as 
possible  both  inside  and  out.  Do  not  supply  strong  liquid  manure 
too  freely,  as  it  is  the  reverse  of  good  treatment  to  stimulate  them 
nodnlT  at  any  time.  The  soil,  however,  applied  to  the  roots  should 
be  rich  and  sweet.  Be  careful  not  to  overcrop  the  plants,  and  do 
not  allow  the  froits  to  hang  too  long ;  thev  keep  fresh  several 
days  after  being  out  if  the  heels  are  insertea  in  saucers  of  water 
in  moderate  heat.  Bemove  superfluous  fruits  as  they  appear, 
and  tie  the  ^wths  as  necessary.  Red  spider  is  sure  to  appear 
during  a  period  of  sharp  firing.  Sponging  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  soft  soap,  2  OSS.  to  Ute  gallon,  is  the  safest  remedy : 
and  if  mildew  appear  dust  the  affected  parts  with  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  reduce  the  atmospheric  moisture.  Green  or  black 
aphides  may  be  destroyed  by  dusting  them  with  tobacco  powder. 
Where  early  Cucumbers  ana  Melons  are  obtained  from  frames  or 

E'ts  heated  by  fermenting  materials,  some  fresh  Oak  or  Beech 
area  should  be  thrown  together,  with  one-third  of  stable  litter, 
and  if  neoessary  be  moistened  so  as  to  induce  fermentation,  and 
should  be  tumeid  over  so  as  to  induce  thorough  incorporation  of 
the  materials. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Cease  syringing  the  trees  in  the  earliest 
house  when  the  flowers  show  colour,  minutainiag,  however,  a  mode- 
rate moisture  in  the  house  by  damping  the  floor,  Ac,  on  bright 
mornings  and  in  the  early  part  of  bright  afternoons.  The  tem- 
perature may  be  maintained  at  65^  by  day^  ventilating  freelr  from 


started  until  it  is  completed.    A  good  supply  of  sphagnum  and 
peat  should  be  placed  under  cover,  spreading  it  on  a  damp  floor. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Ewing  4  Co.,  Eaton,  near  lSoTwidh,^Catalogue  of  Rosu, 

William  Barron  k  Son,  Borrowaah,  Derby.— Ca<a/o^i«  if  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Bases. 

H.  Gusmos,  lAibach,  Austria.— Xat  of  Alpine  PlanU  and  Hardy 
Perennials. 

Buttons  A  Sons,  Reading.  —  Amateurs*  Guide  in  Horticulture 
(highly  illustrated). 

Webb  A  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.— i^rtfi^  Catalogue  for 
1880  {highly  illustrated). 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tdchrtas  Frostkd  {Adam).— It  when  a  portioii  of  the  bark  is  naofwl 
the  wood  is  black  the  plants  are  probably  kfUed,  bat  if  ffreen  thoj  are  aUre. 
Yat  •▼«!  if  they  an  kiltod  above  ther  msy  be  aliye  below  the  soil,  aad  in 
that  caee  If  cut  down  they  will  with  good  ooltoxe  make  fine  flowering  pksta 
next  summer. 

QRAfTlNO  Yin KS  {PndSle)f^'WB  adrise  you  to  side-graft  the  Vinei,  afllx- 
ing  the  scion  to  the  main  rod  which  is  yet  yonng.  Obtain  now  a  well* 
ripened  scion  at  least  16  Inches  in  length,  and  pieaeive  it  in  moist  sofl  in  a 
cool  place— out  of  doors  will  do— until  the  Vine  in  the  house  conuaenosft 

Then  take  a  slice  from  the  middle  of  the  scioo  6  Inches 


that  decree  ujwards ;  dose  at  66o,  50°  being  sufficiently  hfgh  f or  J^f  ii^,»^e.JS,^,^»S^  *S;,f,*'^^^ 

*^  *v*^  .k»*?.     «,?"  temperature  fall  to  46^  and  m  yerf  sharp  JSJ^tUching  toe  sdonT  BecSie  the  two  togetW  wiUi  matting,  and  bind 

weather  4fr.  it  will  be  more  an  advantage  than  otherwise.  Examine  ^th  nKMs,  which  should  be  swinged  oooaaiooally.  Insert  the  lower  6  inebse 

the  inside  borders,  and  gire  if  necessary  a  thorough  supply  of  of  the  scion  in  a  common  wine  bottle,  which  keq»  filled  with  water,  the  top 
water  at  a  temperature  slightly  in  advance  of  that  of  the  house,  i  portion  having  one  eye  or  bud  protruding  from  the  moas.    This  bad  wiD 

The  trees  for  affording  fruit  fit  for  use  at  the  close  of  May  or  early  P^V^^ost  as  freely  as  if  itwere  a  P«t^£,*»»«  ^n«-_The  st^  Mrf 

June  should  have  thSr  final  dressing,  be  tied  to  the  trellis,  and  "^  **  «**  *°!?/  ^  ^  ^"*^*?*f  **  "l22*  *"  ^'fil^SSfLU^  ^ 

lu-r  utZ!j  1   •     •  J     V  ^  ri       »-*  coiyuK**^  •'*'^  ^  *""  ij  iC'     CI  extends.    By  this  plan  you  ought  to  have  a  good  cane  Uie  first  season.   Oob- 

tne  border  mside  be  well  watered.    The  house  should  then  be  yj^^  replenishing  the  water  in  the  bottle  until  midsummer,  or  until  the 

closed,  employing  no  fire  heat  except  to  exclude  frost,  damping  yonngrod  reaches  half  way  up  the  roof.    Thanks  for  your  letter  about  the 

the  trees  and  nouse  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon  of  bright  Bear, 
days.    Fire  heat  should  not  be  applied  by  day  to  raise  the  tempe- 
rature above  50°.    The  outside  border  snould  be  protected  with 
dry  fern  or  litter,  and  if  means  are  at  command  for  throwing  off 


heavy  rains  or  snow  it  will  be  desirable  to  employ  them.  Push 
forward  the  pruning  and  dressing  of  trees  in  succession  and  late 
houses,  carefully  examining  the  mside  borders,  as  dryness  at  the 
roots  will  cause  the  buds  to  fall  later  on, 

PLANT  H0V81I8. 

(TreenAotMe.— The  earliest  plants  of  herbaoeoos  Calceolarias  will 
require  to  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  before  they  become  root- 


PXiATlUKHiujc  ALC10OBNB  (/rfmi).— Tou  may  aflix  the  plant  to  any  fist 
piece  of  wood,  but  it  would  be  better  without  bark,  which  is  liable  to  daosj 
and  loosen  the  plants.  It  should  be  secured  to  the  wood  with  copper  wiie 
and  be  syringed  oooarionally  to  encourage  growth.  The  Seakale  will  answer 
admirably  by  the  plan  you  propose,  but  light  must  be  totally  excluded.  The 
Amaryllis  bulbs  may  be  nearly  ooverad. 

BRAILS  (Aurt/).— The  moUoao  ytrn  have  sent  is  Limnea  foanrfa.  tTon 
have  probably  obtained  the  soil  from  near  a  ditoh  or  stagnant  water,  aad 
the  'snails'^  you  are  now  troubled  with  are  hatched  from  eggs  tliat 
have  been  deposited  in  the  solL 

OOVinms  IH JCRBD  BT  WIXJ>  {An  Irish  A(&KHber).— We  should  not  cot 
away  Uie  bran^es  as  yon  suggest  so  as  to  expose  the  stems,  but  should  oo^ 


bound.  Calceolarias  delight  in  a  rich  light  soil,  the  following  shorten  such  that  are  greatly  injnied,  and  which  prevent  the  growths  above 
compost  being  well  suited  to  their  requirements  :— Three  parts  drooping,  as  they  often  wiU  do,  untQ  they  reach  the  ground.  The  tUnaar 
fibrous  loam,  a  fourth  of  leaf  soil  and  well-decomposed  manure,  l^JP^^I  **»«  »»'"'*■  »*  **»«, ^  ^^J^''Z.'!:^i.^tF^l^^?^^^ 
and  a  sixth  of  sand.  The  plants  require  a  moist  Solbottom  ti  '^^  «  ^^^  p"~  '^^  »»'  ^  ^^  ^"^^  we  fear  you  wlll.rendertto 
stand  on,  and  plenty  of  air  and  light,  with  protection  from  frost. 
Show  and  Fancy  varieties  of  Pelargoniums  are  very  acceptable 
for  conservatory  decoration.  Plants  required  to  flower  in  May 
should  now  receive  attention  in  staking.    Vigorous  young  plants 


specimens  mow  anslghtly  than  thoj  an  now. 

Btogxb  fob  Fbar  TBBBS  U.  I>.  &).— As  your  soB  is  of  adxyaadsiBdy 
nature  the  Fear  would  probably  prove  a  better  stock  than  the  Qninos ;  yflfe 
by  making  stations  for  the  trees,  by  using  stronger  soil  or  even  dsy,  sod 
planting  rather  below  than  above  the  general  level  of  the  ground,  snd 
may  have  the  points  of  the  shoots  pinched  out ;  older  plants  that    mulohing  the  sorteoe  with  manme,  yon  may  sooceed  with  either  the  Pear  or 
do  not  RTOw  so  vigorously  will  be  better  without  stopping.    The    ^"   *"  '  .  ^.  ^..  . 

latest  plants  will  now  require  potting.  Fancy  varieties  should  be 
similarly  treated,  placing  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  keep- 
ing the  temperature  at  about  4(P  at  night  and  a  few  degrees 
higher  by  day,  supplying  no  more  water  than  is  necessary  to  xeep 
the  soil  a  little  moist,  not,  however,  alio  win  cp  the  foliage  to  fla^. 
In  potting  Pelargoniums  care  should  be  taxen  to  ram  the  soil 
quite  hard,  light  potting  only  encouraging  leaf-growth.  Be  care- 
nil  in  watering  ramnlas,  especially  the  double  varieties,  which 
are  liable  to  damp  off.  Camellias  swelling  their  flower  buds 
may  be  assisted  with  weak  liquid  manure,  espedally  weakly 
plants,  and  if  the  flowers  are  not  opening  freely  afford  a  tempera- 
ture of  50^. 

Orchids. — Best  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Orchids,  there- 
fore be  careful  not  to  excite  the  plants  into  growth  at  this  season. 
The  temperature  of  the  East  India  house  should  average  60^  by 

day  and  56^  at  night,  Mexican  house  55^  by  dav  and  50^  at  night, 

cool  house  60^  by  day  and  45°  at  night    Cool  treatment  at  this 

season  will  induce  a  more  vigorous  growth  subsequently.    A  very 

moist  atmosphere  at  this  season  will  cause  serious  injury :  on  the 

other  hand,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  or  the  stems 

and  leaves  will  shrivel.    Keep  the  glass  clean,  so  that  the  plants 

have  all  the  light  possible.    Plants  of  Dendrobium  nobile  that  com- 
pleted the  growth  earlv  will  have  their  flower  buds  in  a  forward 

state,  and  if  placed  in  heat  and  supplied  with  a  little  water  they 

will  soon  be  in  flower.  Bv  having  plants  in  various  stages  a  supply 

of  flowers  of  this  useful  Orchid  may  be  bad  from  January  to  May. 

Plants  for  flowering  at  this  last-named  time  should  be  placed  in  a 

neenhouse  temperature  and  supplied  with  very  little  water  until 

wey  begin  to  grow.    Other  Dendrobiums — such  as  D.  densiflorum, 

D.  Tarmeri,  and  D.  macrophyllum  giganteum — ^not  required  to 

flower  until  Hay  or  June  are  easily  kept  back,  they  being  now 

placed  in  a  cool  house  and  kept  dry.    it  is  veiy  injurious  to  all 

plants,  especially  Orohids,  to  check  the  growth  after  it  has  once    the  raka  gently  preas  the  loU  pretty  closely  upon  them. 


the  Quince  as  a  stock  for  the 

Sbbdlino  Applb  (2*.  B.  i/drfoa).— The  seedling  Apple  is  much  Mks 
the  Tulip  Apple,  but  whether  it  is  the  same  or  not  it  is  not  worth  pnsarrlng 
exoept  for  its  high  colour,  which  makes  a  good  effect  in  the  dessert 

Laroe  Goosebvrriss  {Sehoolnuuter).—Red—Jjoiadoa.  "Wonderful,  Dwli 
Mistake  and  Conquering  Hero.  r«llMs— Catherina,  Drill,  Lereller,  snd 
Peru.  (7rMii— Shiner,  Thumper,  StoekweU,  and  General.  ITAite^Antsgo- 
nist,  Careless,  Snowdrift,  aad  Freedom. 

Aspidistra  lurida  yaribqata  {DotAi/ui*  ^rteiwi).— Alttoo^  *» 
plant  will  endure  several  degrees  of  frost  as  you  have  been  infocned,lt  H 
deserving  of  better  care,  as,  when  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  it  fonns  one  ct 
the  moat  useful  plants  in  coltivatloa  for  the  deoosatiou  of  conidorg  ud 
rooms.  It  18  very  Isrgely  grown  on  the  ooatinent,  and  is  much  appreoated 
for  the  adornment  of  hotels. 

Barlt  Peas  {Young  Gardener).— Ab  yon  omitted  sowing  during  tbe  mfld 
weather  in  early  September,  and  require  Peas  as  soon  as  possible,  you  bu 
better  sow  seed  of  William  I.  in  tnrres,  in  a  frame  or  a  light  house,  and  keq^ 
them  there  until  the  weather  enables  yon  to  plant  them  out  They  must  w 
kept  cool  and  weU  ventilated  to  induce  slow  sturdy  growth. 

Plahtino  RAVXTifCULnBiS  (aaftscHfter).— The  aoU  should  be  w*****^,^ 
moistoxe.  The  best  kind  is  the  virgin  mould  of  some  alluvial  soil  on  »e 
banks  of  the  river  or  some  lowland  pasture.  If  the  soil  should  be  tbovoj 
too  poor  a  small  addition  of  decayed  cowdung  wUl  be  advisable ;  but  it  mare 
be  eo  decomposed  as  to  appear  like  a  black  powder.  Let  it  be  thonmgD^ 
mixed  with  the  soil  whilst  making  the  bed,  in  dry  weather,  about  tbemonw 
of  September.  Some  time  about  the  end  of  February  or  the  Hrrt  iweK  m 
March,  rake  the  surface  of  the  bed  in  the  morning  of  tbe  day  P«^°" 'J 
that  fixed  upon  for  planting.  Commence  by  drawing  with  a  hoe  s  anii 
across  the  end  of  the  bod,  14  inch  deep  ;  if  deoper  the  roots  will  be  ^^^"^ 
tbe  succeeding  year,  by  forming  a  kind  of  stem  nearer  the  ^^^^^^ii^^i 
shallower,  the  plants  are  more  liable  to  be  struck  with  drought  ^"J" 
being  drawn  the  right  depth  press  each  bulb  or  tuber  slightly  <*oj"  PJ* 
the  ground ;  plant  them,  if  hirge, 4  inches  apart  in  tbe  row;  ^"^?? 
Si  inches  will  be  a  sufficient  distance.  Cover  the  crown  of  «»ch  luwr  wiw 

fl«>A    aanti         TKla    will    t>anaa    fK^    ftikoM    whan     «.Kav  AI«  t^ken  UP  W  if  Ul/l  ■*! 
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Stsblastinos  for  CuTTlNa  (,Itlem).-Ot  the  nmnercnia  species  nnd 
Tsrleties  suitable  for  the  purpose  you  mentloii  we  select  the  foUowinff  :— 
HeUduysnm  monstrosum  flore-pleno  and  its  varieties  albonu  iQeenm,  atro- 
eocdneam,  purporeum,  and  Inteum  ;  Xeranthemom  annuum  flore-pleno  and 
▼arietj  album  ;  Acroclinium  roeeum  and  album ;  Ammobium  alatum  ;  Rho- 
danthe  maculata,  R.  atrosangninea.  and  R.  Manglesii ;  Helipterura  corymbi- 
flomm ;  Waitzia  corymbom,  W.  grandlflora ;  Oomphrena  globoea,  and 
Tarleties  alba,  aurantlaca,  camea,  purpurea,  and  striata  ;  8tatlce  Bonduelli, 
B.  Thouinii,  S.  sinuata,  and  S.  spicata.  The  Phloxes  are  not  adapted  to 
f  oiciiig,  bat  thej  might  be  retarded  by  adopting  the  treatment  you  describe. 

Yarioitb  (/.  B.).^QtiB  cannot  be  bomed  withoatsalphnTons  fames  being 
evolved,  and  these  are  injnrioas  to  plants.  A  boiler  and  pipes  would  be  tax 
man  satisfactory  for  heating  yonr  Rose  house  than  any  gas  stove  that  has 
Gome  under  our  notice,  but  we  have  not  seen  the  stove  to  which  you  refer. 
As  the  mannre  yon  mention  has  not  been  advertised  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  who  are  the  vendors.  We  know  of  no  Roees  of  the  siae  you 
name  ;  you  may  perhaps  obtain  the  information  you  need  by  writing  to  the 
]Mper  in  which  the  sensational  jdvertisanent  appeared.  We  know  of  no 
eonroe  near  London  for  obtaining  BrlaxB  except  from  nurserymen.  Had 
jOQ  known  as  well  as  we  do  all  the  drcumstanoes  <3t  the  case  in  qoestion, 
and  the  great  distance  involved,  yon  would  not  have  complained  of  the 
dedelon  arrived  at,  and  which  was  Inevitable  under  the  drcomstanoeB. 

Obavted  Viyes  (y.  il.).— Provided  you  have  ample  room  for  the 
growth  of  both  rods  without  overcrowding  the  foliage  both  the  varieties 
trill  succeed  on  the  same  stock.  The  Mill  Hill  Bambaigh  will  probably 
IHOve  the  more  useful  of  the  two,  the  Blafek  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  though 
a  deUcioftt«  Orape  is  rather  liable  to  shank.  Yoar  other  question  shall  be 
MMwerpd  next  week. 

Trvstso  Yinbs  (014  Aifr.).— If  yon  will  send  m  a  lateral  eat  off  does  to 
-the  rod  we  can  the  better  reply  to  your  question  on  pruning ;  we  will  also 
«t  the  same  time  reply  to  your  Chr^anthemum  question. 

Commercial  Horticctlturs  (J.  R.  y.).~There  we  not  manv  firms 
vhich  grow  both  fruit  and  flowers  extensively  for  marUt,  but  Mr.  I^omson 
of  the  Tweed  Vineyards,  Clovenfords,  Qalashiels,  does.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  principal  growers  of  phunts  for  the  London  market  :—Mee8n. 
J.  dk  J.  Hayen,  Bdmonton :  W.  ft  A.  Brown,  Hendon ;  Hawkins  ft  Bennett, 
Twickenham ;  Beckwith  ft  Son,  Tottenham ;  Beeves,  Acton ;  and  Herbert, 
Bichmond.  Tour  friends  had  better  visit  those  nnrseries  and  make  known 
their  wants,  and  thej  will  be  certain  bo  gather  information  that  will  be 
usefol  to  them.  Mr.  Webber  of  the  Central  Avenue,  Covent  Qarden.  would 
be  likely  to  infoim  yon  of  the^  principal  fmit-gzowing  establishments  nesr 
Ijondon. 

HSATINO  ARRANaxxBHTB  (LIffJU  BrahnuCi.r—'il  you  have  two  pipes  from 
the  feed  cistern,  one  in  connection  with  the  flow  and  the  other  with  the 
retnm  pipes  for  heating  the  house,  the  water  will  circulate  freely  both  in  the 
pipes  and  cistern  provided  the  arrangements  are  in  other  respects  correct. 
By  having  valves  in  the  pipes  you  can  turn  the  heat  ou  and  off  the  house  at 
-wilL  Yon  may  force  Rhubarb,  ft»^>^*K  and  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  in  the 
boose. 

Ah  UtDIAK  FLAirr  (if.  A)d~From  your  description  we  think  the  plant 
referred  to  is  Dischidia  bengalensis,  a  native  of  India,  and  flrst  received  in 
Sorope  from  the  Calcutta  Botanic  CkuKlen.  The  plant  is  parasitical  in  habit, 
saocnlent,  and  of  a  glaucous  green  colour.  The  stem  is  climbing,  slender, 
and  produces  branching  fibrous  roots  at  intervals.  The  leaves  are  fleshy, 
«Uiptical,  about  \h  inch  long.  The  flowers  are  small,  in  axillary  clueten, 
bat  are  rarely  produced  in  this  country.    It  ia  related  to  Asclfq>ias. 

BUPHORBIA  OUK  (iMeyeXe).— We  are  unable  to  answer  your  question ; 
perhaps  you  might  obtain  the  infonnaftlon  from  a  wholesale  chemist. 

Names  of  Fruit  (SubKHbery—l,  Susette  deBavay ;  S,  Yerulam ;  I,  not 
Imown ;  4,  aiou  Moroeau.  (Cbomter).— S,  Noaveaa  Polteaa  (small) ;  9,  Olou 
Jiorpeaa ;  ft,  Martin  Sec ;  6,  Not  known. 

NAMB8  OF  Plants  {J.  Ckarlerit),—!,  Lomaria  gibba;  S,  Pteria  semiUta 
criatata ;  8,  Asplenium  obtusatom ;  4,  Onychlnm  japonioum ;  S,  Woodsia 
ilvensis ;  6,  appears  to  be  a  Lastrea,  but  the  specimen  was  not  bearing  any  i 
epores.    (7.  CZoritO.— Panicum  plicatimi.     (/./afiMw).— 1,  Agapantbusum- ! 
bellatns  variegatus ;  S.  Gasteria  verrucosa ;  8,  Begonia  inslgnis ;  4,  Begonia  i 
metallioa.   (ir./>.).-<;rBSsulalaotea.   (^la /n^m*).— Bnpatorium  ripsiriom. 

THE    HOME    FARM: 

POULTRY,  PIGEON,  AND  BEK  CHRONICLE. 


HOUSE  AND  SHED  FEEDING  OF  SHEEP. 
(  CorUii^u§dfrcm  page  4S8.) 

HAYiiie  giyen  in  last  week's  Joaznal  a  slcetGh  of  th«  plans  of 
bonse-feeding,  Ac,  hj  Sir  B.  Simeon,  the  Her.  A.  Hnxtable,  and 
Kr.  Mechi,  we  mnst  say  that  onr  proposal  for  earthing  the  pits 
is  not  only  the  best  way  to  preserve  the  mannre,  but  also  to  pre- 
serre  the  health  of  the  animals,  beoanse  the  air  will  be  puze,  and 
there  will  be  no  oold  dranght  nnder  the  animals,  the  pits  being 
psrtially  or  nearly  filled  with  earth  and  mannre,  to  be  remoyed 
when  inconveniently  fnll.  We  will  now  proceed  to  gire  experi- 
ments relatire  to  the  advantages  of  honse  feeding  compared  with 
that  of  the  open  field,  and  also  relating  to  the  economy  of  the 
food  consnmed  by  the  sheep  during  the  period  of  fatting. 

One  of  the  first  experiments  as  illustrating  the  advantage  of  shed 
fMding  of  sheep  was  carried  ovt  by  the  late  Lord  Dncie.  One 
hundred  sheep  were  placed  in  a  shed,  and  ate  20  lbs.  of  Swedes 
«ach  per  day,  whilst  another  hundred  in  the  open  air  ate  25  lbs., 
sad  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  the  former  animals  weighed 
8  tbi,  more  than  the  latter.    A  still  better  inastratkm  is  giren 


by  a  Mr.  Childers,  as  related  by  him  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England.  A  small  yard  was  enclosed  in 
the  winter  with  post  and  rails,  and  a  low  thatched  shed  erected 
just  large  enough  for  twenty  sheep  to  lie  down  in  at  once.  The 
fioor  of  this  shed  was  boarded  with  rough  slabs  and  raised 
18  inches  above  the  g^oundj  and  placed  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
apart,  in  order  to  allow  a  free  patsage  of  water  and  to  keep  the 
boards  dry,  as  it  was  feared  that  the  sheep  might  get  the  foot 
rot.  On  the  1st  of  January  forty  wether  hogs  were  drawn  out 
of  his  fiock  of  Leicesters  and  divided  into  two  equal  lots,  as  near 
as  they  could  be  separated  as  to  quality.  On  weighing  each 
sheep  the  weight  of  one  score  was  found  to  be  188  stone  8  Ibe.i 
and  that  of  the  other  was  184  stone  4  lbs.  The  first  lot  was  put 
into  the  yard  with  shed,  and  the  other  lot  placed  on  turnips 
upon  a  field  of  diy  sandy  soil,  well  sheltered,  and  peculiarly 
faTourable  and  healthy  for  sheep.  Each  lot  received  exactly 
the  same  quantity  of  food — viz.,  as  many  cut  turnips  as  they 
oonld  eat,  which  was  about  27  stone  per  day,  or  nearly  19  lbs. 
each ;  10  lbs.  of  linseed  cake,  at  the  late  of  half  a  pound  per 
sheep  per  day ;  half  a  pint  of  barley  per  sheep  per  day,  a 
little  hay,  and  a  constant  access  to  salt.  For  the  first  three 
weeks  both  lots  consumed  equal  portions  of  food,  but  in  the 
fourth  week  there  was  a  falling-off  in  the  consumption  of  the 
hogs  in  the  shed  of  8  stone  of  turnips  per  day,  and  in  the 
ninth  week  there  was  a  falling-off  of  2  stone  more  ;  of  linseed 
cake  there  was  also  a  falling-off  of  8  lbs.  per  day.  The  hogs  in  the 
field  consumed  the  same  quantity  of  food  from  first  to  last. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  was  as  follows : — ^From  ihe  1st 
of  January  to  the  1st  of  April  the  twenty  shed  hogs  increased 
56  stone  6  lbs.,  the  twenty  field  hogs  86  stone  8  lbs.,  being  per 
sheep  8  lbs.  each  per  week  for  the  former,  and  under  2  lbs.  each 
per  week  for  the  latter— consequently,  although  the  sheep  in  the 
shed  consumed  nearly  one-fifth  less  food,  yet  they  made  abore 
one-third  greater  progress.  Now,  this  result  shows  the  pecuniary 
advantage  of  attending  to  the  comfort  of  sheep  as  well  as  other 
animals,  the  expediency  of  providing  shelter  when  the  weather 
is  severe,  and  lessening  their  exercise.  We  shall  quote  one  more 
experiment  as  carried  out  by  a  farmers'  club  some  years  ago,  with 
the  view  of  testing  the  feeding  properties  of  different  breeds  of 
sheep  fed  under  cover,  the  result  being  in  favour  of  the  Long- 
wooUed  Lincoln.  The  facts  brought  out,  and  the  total  result, 
are  rather  interesting  and  Important  to  the  home  farmer.  There 
were  forty-two  sheep  altogether,  each  of  which  consumed  on  the 
arerage  26  lbs.  of  roots  per  day  and  rather  more  than  half  a 
pound  of  linseed  cake.  The  average  quantity  of  mutton  made 
was  1  lb.  10  ocs.  per  week.  We  have  other  experiments  which 
g^ve  as  the  result  of  consumption  of  160  lbs.  of  turnips  to  make 
1  lb.  of  mutton  if  fed  in  the  open  field,  whereas  when  fed  and 
housed  in  sheds  under  favourable  circumstances  100  lbs.  have 
snooeeded  in  making  the  same  quantity  of  mutton.  This  propor- 
tion of  150  Ibe.  of  roots  to  1  lb.  of  mutton  being  derived  from 
numerous  carefully  conducted  experiments  made  by  different 
people  is  as  near  the  fact  as  we  are  likely  to  arrive.  It  is  some- 
what important  and  interesting,  because  it  may  sometimes  assist 
in  estimating  the  feeding  value  of  a  given  quantity  of  roots  by 
taking  the  value  of  mutton  per  stone  at  the  time,  as  it  requires 
something  like  1  ton  of  roots  to  make  14  lbs.  of  mutton. 

A  meet  important  oonsideration  arises  after  reflecting  on  the 
above  results  of  feeding  both  undercover  and  in  the  field,  whether 
shed  feeding  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the  open  field.  If  this  can 
be  effected,  and  the  manure  left  with  tolerable  regularity  over  the 
land,  it  mnst  be  of  great  consequence,  for  we  acknowledge  readily 
the  great  cost  of  carting  the  roots  to  the  homestead,  and  after- 
wards carting  the  manure  to  the  field.  This  matter  has  been  tried 
in  Tarioos  ways  ;  by  erecting  temporary  shelter  by  thatched 
hurdles,  and  laying  down  straw  for  the  animals  to  be  upon'— in 
fact,  in  severe  weather  we  have  known  straw  laid  down  without 
any  shelter,  and  the  sheep  always  are  glad  to  resort  to  it  to  lie 

upon.  But  a  Tery  serious  objection  arises,  the  manure  being  left 
chiefly  where  the  bedding  was  laid,  and  at  the  same  time  we  hav« 
known  it  to  tncrease  the  spread  of  lameness  and  foot  lot ;  tot  na 
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therefore  consider  the  advantage  of  a  light  iron  shed  upon  a  sledge 
or  wheels,  and  therefore  moveable  dailjjin  order  that  the  manure 
maj  be  left  with  tolerable  regularity.  We  will  take  15  feet  as  the 
length,  and  from  10  to  12  feet  as  the  width  of  the  shed,  with  a 
ridged  roof,  closed  on  one  side  and  both  ends,  with  a  sparred  floor 
of  wood,  similar  to  that  we  have  described  for  the  floors  in  house 
or  boxes.  In  such  a  case  the  manure,  both  liquid  and  solid,  would 
pass  through  and  manure  the  land  with  as  much  regularitj  as 
the  remoTstl  of  the  shed  will  admit,  the  animals  would  be  fed  in 
troughs  in  the  open,  and  only  resort  to  the  shed  when  the  land 
was  wet  and  the  weather  severe.  Several  sheds  may  be  used  at 
the  same  time  if  the  number  of  sheep  require  it.  We  suggest  this 
plan  as  the  only  one  we  can  advise,  having  looked  at  the  subject 
m  every  possible  way.  It  only  remains  to  be  considered  whether 
the  house  feeding  or  shed  feeding  in  the  field  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical. There  are  always  so  many  circumstances  to  be  con- 
sidered that  we  will  not  now  undertake  to  say  which  is  most 
advantageous,  as  either  plan  may  be  useful  under  varjring  oon- 
ditions.  House  feeding  may  be  done  with  very  little  expense  by 
the  internal  division  of  an  old  bam.  and  making  a  feeding  path 
across  each  bay  with  iron  hurdles,  tnus  affording  a  large  pen  on 
either  side  of  tne  path  for  the  sheep  to  live  and  lie  in,  the  floor  of 
the  bam  being  reserved  for  the  store  of  hay,  straw,  and  roots,  and 
preparing  the  food.  These  pens  for  the  sheep  may  be  used  by 
straw  beading,  <bc.,  as  in  shed  feeding,  or  floored  with  spars  for 
use  without  straw  as  before  described.  In  the  old  bam  the  venti- 
lation will  be  good  as  well  as  the  shelter,  and  in  foggy  and  close 
weather,  the  doors  being  left  open,  the  accommodation  would  be 
perfect  in  all  respects.  By  this  means  we  obtain  all  the  ad- 
vantages required  at  the  least  expense,  appropriating  where 
possible  old  bams  to  accommodate  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  or  swine, 
and  we  know  of  many  such  at  present  really  preferable  to  build- 
ings newly  erected,  and  at  a  heavy  cost.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
by  the  home  farmer  how  easy  it  will  be  to  adapt  or  erect  accom- 
modation for  all  animals  which  it  maj  be  desired  by  the  pro- 
prietor to  exhibit  for  prizes.  Any  kind  of  stock  attended  to 
properly  in  feeding,  when  carefully  housed,  will  be  sure  to  stand 
the  best  chance  for  reward  on  the  day  of  exhibition  ;  and  we  have 
referred  to  this  matter  most  minutely,  owing  to  the  great  objec- 
tion made  sometimes  by  gentlemen  who  do  not  entertain  the 
question  of  exhibiting  animals,  because  it  takes  the  home  farmer 
out  of  his  usual  course  of  management. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  Labour. — This  work  has  been  greatly  impeded  lately  in 
consequence  of  the  frosty  weather,  the  usual  winter  fallowing  is 
therefore  in  arrears,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  wheat  is  still 
unsown.  As  soon  as  the  weather  proves  open  and  mild  wheat 
sowing  will  be  resumed  ;  and  although  it  may  be  delayed,  we  ask 
the  home  farmer  to  disregard  the  observations  of  some  who  say 
the  irheat  should  not  be  sown  in  the  month  of  January.  We  say 
from  our  experience  drill  the  wheat  after  turnips  fed  off,  or  that 
might  have  been  left  overt  n  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  the  first  opportunity  when  the  land  can  be  worked  easil;^', 
and  the  land  settles  down  closely  around  the  plants  more  like  it 
does  in  autumn-sown  wheat.  Should  the  drilling  not  be  effected 
until  February  or  March  it  is  best  to  drill  the  wheat  at  9  inches 
distance  between  the  rows,  in  order  that  it  may  be  hoed  if  occasion 
reouired,  spring-sown  wheat  being  more  infested  with  weeds  gene- 
rally than  that  sown  in  autumn,  and  may  therefore  be  hoed  with 
advantage,  and  clover  seed  hoed  in  if  it  is  intended  to  be  followed 
with  grass  for  hay.  Yarious  kinds  of  work  also  may  be  done 
whilst  frost  prevails,  such  as  carting  chalk  from  the  pit  or  yessel, 
if  obtained  by  water  carriage,  and  laid  out  on  the  land  at  once. 
This  is  better  than  carting  to  a  heap,  as  it  saves  tiie  second  carting 
and  is  more  likely  to  meet  with  frost  to  reduce  and  separate  the 
large  lumps.  Ciurting  of  dune  and  earth  may  now  be  done  with 
advantage,  the  latter  especially ;  and  the  home  fanner  should  at 
odd  times  all  the  year  round  he  adding  to  the  earth  heap,  extend- 
ing it  in  one  direction,  and  shortening  the  heap  when  it  nas  been 
accumulated  long  enough  to  have  become  mellow  and  fit  for  use 
in  earthing  the  cattle  pens,  pigsties,  Ac 

Hand  Labour. — This  will  now  consist  in  attending  the  thresbing 
machine,  stackmg  the  straw,  Ac;  and,  in  case  the  straw  ihonld  be 
required  for  chafing  as  cattle  food,  it  should  be  spiced  or  flavoured 
at  the  thne  of  ricking.  In  all  the  besf  com-theshing  machines  it 
Ib  turned  out  nicely  winnowed,  whether  of  wheat,  hurley,  or  oats. 
We  have  a  new  screen  for  separating  the  malting  barley  from  the 
thin,  which  may  be  only  fit  for  grinding,  and  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  home  farmer  to  have  his  grains  for  different  purnoses 
separated  at  moderate  cost.  We  have  previously  recommenaed  a 
com  screen  sold  bj  Coleman  A  Morton,  out  we  now  advise  the  use 
of  a  screen  exhibited  at  Islington  Hall  during  the  Cattle  Show, 
called  the  Polygon  Com  and  Seed  Screen.  There  are  three 
numbers  of  them,  adapted  for  various  purposes,  at  a  reasonable 
price.  It  is  absolutely  perfect  in  separating  charlock  and  other 
weed  seeds  from  wheat,  barley,  or  oats ;  also  will  separate  plantain 
aeed  from  clover,  stoneweed  m>m  trefoil  before  being  milled,  and 
lastly  it  will  separate  barley  from  oats,  which  is  a  most  important 
point,  for  when  drege  is  grown  upon  mixed  or  heavy  soil  the 


barley  is  invariably  stouter  than  when  grown  alone.  The  screen 
is  sold  by  Perkins,  Paternoster,  A  Co.,  The  Ironworks,  Hitchin, 
Herts.  The  threshing  of  barley  proves  almost  as  bad  in  yield  as 
wheat,  and  unfortunately  the  malsters  complain  that  the  barley, 
which  in  some  few  cases  is  plump  in  sample,  will  not  sprout  with 
regularity,  and  that  they  are  therefore  bujing  the  foreign  barley 
instead,  the  best  we  have  seen  being  Danish  produce,  which  they 
say  works  well.  This  is  a  serious  matter,  for  if  our  own  barley 
cannot  be  sold  for  malting  it  must  be  sold  for  lOt.  per  quarter  less 
money,  and  for  grinding  purposes  chiefly.  This  will  also  to  some 
extent  affect  the  value  for  seeding  purposes  next  spring.  Borne 
farmers  say  that  it  will  vegetate  better  if  allowed  to  remain  in  stack 
for  a  few  months  ;  but  we  are  not  sure  of  this,  as  the  barley  did  not 
ripen  as  usual.  In  feeding  fatting  cattle  the  roots  will  either  be  cot 
or  pulped.  In  either  case  the  possibility  of  choking  is  removed, 
except  when  the  slicer  is  uaed  in  cutting,  for  larger  pieces  paa» 
through  the  slicer  than  is  possible  when  Gardner's  cutter  is  used. 
There  is,  however,  always  some  risk  in  feeding  young  stock  or 
dairy  cows  with  whole  roots  or  cabbages  with  strong  stomps, 
especially  in  frosty  weather  when  the  roots  are  partially  frozen, 
for  the  cattle  take  them  into  their  mouths,  and  in  the  endeavour 
to  masticate  the  last  piece  it  often  slips  over  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  choking.  The  home  farmer 
should  therefore  be  prepared  with  the  patent  elastic  probang,  one 
end  being  globular  with  holes  in  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  into  the 
tube  in  cases  of  hoven  or  blown,  the  other  with  a  kind  of  cup  to 
be  introdaoed  into  the  throat  of  the  animal  for  the  removal  of 
portions  of  roots  which  may  obstruct  the  passaee  of  the  gnilet 
Sometimes,  however,  gruel  given  warm  composed  of  oatmeal  and 
a  little  oil  will  remove  the  oostruction,  and  this  should  be  tried  in 
ordinary  cases  before  using  the  probang  ;  but  in  case  the  obstruc- 
tion is  very  serious,  and  the  animals  have  great  difficulty  in 
breathing  with  extension  of  stomach  like  hoven,  the  probang 
should  ^  used  without  delay.  The  Dorset  down  ewes  will  now 
be  lambing,  therefore  the  shepherd  and  under  shepherd  or  sssia- 
tant  will  both  have  full  employment  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
and  where  the  lambing  fold  is  not  close  to  the  shepherd's  cottage 
a  house  upon  wheels  will  be  necessary,  to  afford  the  shepherd  and 
his  assistant  shelter  in  bad  weather,  so  that  they  may  look  to  the 
ewes  by  turns  at  night  time. 


THE  POULTRY  CLUB. 


A  Committee  Meeting  of  the  Poultry  Club  was  held  daring 
the  Birmingham  Show  time :  present,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  P.  6. 
Button  (President),  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  Baillie-Hamilton,  1. 
Darby,  R.  E.  Horsfall,  S.  Matthew,  Rev.  J.  D.  Peake,  E.  Pritchard, 
Rev.  W.  Serjeantson,  and  0.  £.  Cresswell,  Hon.  Secret^. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — Rev.  E.  H.  Morgan, 
Jesus  Coll.,  Cambridge ;  E.  W.  Morris,  jun.,  Cherwell  Cottage, 
Widdington,  Oxon  ;  G.  P.  Pointer,  80,  Goswell  Road,  Islington  ; 
Rev*  E.  C.  Pritchard,  Luton,  Beds. 

Yarious  questions  of  private  dispute  were  laid  before  the  Clnb, 
but  promptly  settled  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
Committee.  Miss  May  Arnold  had  forwarded  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  two  late  contests  of  incubators  at  Hemel  Hempstead. 
It  was  carefally  considered,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Miss  Arnold 
bo  requested  to  have  in  readiness  evidence  which  she  offered  to 
supply,  against  further  consideration  of  the  matter,  which  was 
necessarily  postponed,  as  Mr.  Peel,  Secretary  of  the  said  contests, 
is  out  of  England.  It  was  resolved  that  aid  should  be  given  by 
the  Club  to  shows  which  accept  its  rules  and  apply  for  the  same, 
and  it  was  voted  that  six  classes  with  prizes  to  the  amonnt  of 
£B  lOt.  in  each  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  Club  against  loss  at 
both  tiie  Shrewsbury  and  Wolverhampton  Shows 


STRAINS  OF  POULTRY. 
COHTiinjwo  our  remarks  from  page  494,  we  advise  every  fancier 
who  takes  a  pride  in  his  or  her  birds,  and  who  wishes  to  denve 
real  pleasure  from  them,  to  set  systematically  to  work  to  estab- 
lish a  real  strain  of  a  special  breed.  It  may  at  first  seem  m^e 
attractive  to  keep  three  or  four  pens,  each  of  a  different  vanetv, 
selected  in  a  happy-go-lucky  way.  There  certainly  is  mncn 
temptation  to  multiply  our  breeds,  but  if  any  permanent  pleasnie 
and  real  fame  is  desired  it  is  far  better  to  keep  two  or  three  pens 
of  one  kind,  or  in  the  case  of  those  whose  space  and  means  allow 
it  of  two  or  three  kinds,  than  to  divide  yards  and  interest  among 
several  sorts.  If  a  beginner  has  a  fancy  for  some  pwiiciiiar 
breed,  but  is  not  sure  what  strain  of  that  breed  he  prefers,  he  W 
well  have  one  pen  from  one  stock  and  another  from  *'^®"^^^_ 
observe  the  difference  of  the  produce  and  retain  whichever  tnras 
out  best ;  every  chicken  must  be  carefully  marked  bevond  posK- 
biUty  of  miatake,  or  the  experiment  will  be  worse  than  uscmw 
and  end  in  general  confusion.  It  is  very  common  for  V^^^ 
men  to  trust  to  remembering  which  chickens  have  come  "^^^ 
pen ;  this  does  very  well  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  then  a  unj 
comes  when  they  deyelope  rapidly,  the  broods  are  broken  ^P>^^ 
the  aexes  separated  and  then  when  distinction  ii  really  unpona» 
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tliey  <^n  no  longer  be  traced  with  certainty.    This  dii&cnltj  mast 

be  ol>^ated  by  some  indelible  private  mark.    It  is  often  a  good 

plan,  when  a  race  is  vigorous  and  is  known  not  to  hare  been 

closely  inbied,  to  mate  a  peculiarly  handsome  bird  directly  with 

its  parent.    This  may  astonish  some  of  our  readers,  and  is  directly 

contrary  to  the  advice  to  be  read  in  most  poultry  books  ;  but  we 

could  quote  many  instances  of  its  good  result.    We  especially 

have   in  mind  a  splendid  strain  of  Bark  Brahmas  thus  begun ; 

some  characteristic  beauty  may  thus  be  strongly  stamjped  on  a 

ikzuily,  which  may  then  be  kept  up  for  generations.    Of  course 

sucli  a  reunion  must  not  be  frequently  resorted  to,  but  through  it 

prol>ably  first  and  second  cousins  will  come  of  much  the  same 

tyx>e,  and  they  again  can  be  mated  together  for  its  perpetuation.  It 

is  -well  to  note  down  to  whom  the  best  of  our  stock  go.    "We  have 

more  than  once  refreshed  our  strains  b^  buying  some  birds  back 

of  tliem  for  the  sake  of  fresh  blood,  which  course  we  much  prefer 

to  introducing  absolutely  "  raw  "  crosses. 

There  are  unfortunately  some  breeds  of  which  it  is  almost 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up  two  strains  if  we  desire  to  i)lease 
the  taste  of  the  judges  in  both  sexes.  We  have  often  inveighed 
against  this  system,  and  do  not  care  now  to  return  to  the  charge  : 
Biif&ce  it  to  say  that  we  believe  it  has  done  more  to  puzzle  ana 
disgust  young  fanciers  than  anything  else.  Even  in  the  case  of 
their  breeds  we  fancy  that  careful  selection  and  a  ^^radual  draw- 
ing together  as  it  were  of  the  two  strains,  may  in  time  produce  a 
race  from  which  both  sexes  may  be  produced  in  excellence.  We 
certainly  have  known  this  accomplished  in  a  renowned  yard  of 
Dark  Brahmas,  and  also  to  some  extent  in  a  not  unsuccessful  one 
of  Golden-pencilled  Hamburghs.  The  result  of  a  systematic 
attempt  to  work  up  a  strain  is  year  by  year  seen  more  clearly,  and 
cannot  but  be  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  a  genuine  fancier  : 
instead  of  a  multitude  of  young  birds  of  many  types,  few  good  and 
many  bad,  every  year  greater  uniformity  in  the  desired  points  is  seen, 
and  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  breed  a  great  number  from  which 
to  select ;  this  re-acts  for  the  ^ood  of  those  which  are  reared,  and 
gives  them  neater  size  and  vigour  ,*  for  this  and  quick  develop- 
ment there  is  nothing  like  rearing  poultry  in  small  numbers. 
"We  shall  be  only  too  pleased  if  these  very  general  hints  about 
strains  should  induce  some  young  fancier  to  set  about  working  up 
any  one  breed  to  a  high  standard  of  ment,  we  are  sure  that  his 
occupation  may  be  nu^e  profitable  as  well  as  pleasurable. — C. 

POULTRY  REQUISITES. 

?owis  require  pure  air,  and  plenty  of  it,  at  all  times ;  therefore 
see  that  the  hen  houses  are  always  clean  and  well  ventilated. 
They  should  have  fresh  clean  water  daily,  and  never  be  allowed 
to  go  thirsty.  Feed  them  regularly  two  or  three  times  a  day  all 
they  can  eat  up  clean.  Do  not  crowd  your  fowls  in  their  quarters ; 
give  them  as  much  room  as  possible  to  move  about,  and  sufficient 
roosting  accommodations.  Subscribe  for  and  read  a  poultry 
journal,  follow  out  the  advice  and  exi)erience  given  in  it  by  older 
breeders,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  succeed.  There  is  very  little,  if 
any,  hard  work  attached  to  it.  It  needs  attention,  however,  and  a 
share  of  good  common  sense,  coupled  with  ordinary  judgment  in 
the  manipulation,  to  produce  and  raise  good  fowls.  You  must  be 
patient,  and  satisfied  to  reap  your  rewanl  after  the  work  is  done, 
the  same  is  at  any  other  business.  Do  not  be  in  haste  to  buy 
from  the  first  man  that  you  know  has  stock  to  sell.  Ascertain 
who  has  good  stock  of  the  variety  you  intend  to  keep,  pay  a  fair 
price  for  it,  and  yo.u  will  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  Begin 
aright,  and  continue  to  give  the  work  a  fair  share  daily  of  the 
necessary  supervision  that  you  would  give  to  any  other  business 
from  which  you  would  expect  to  derive  profit  or  excel  in.— 
V.  J.  GlBSOiy  (in  American  Pit/eon  and  Poultry  Bulletin.) 

VARIETIES. 

The  Exhibition  of  Canaries  and  British  and  Foreign  Ca^e 
Birds  which  opens  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  on  January  26th,  and 
continues  for  three  days,  will  probably  be  a  very  large  one.  The 
schedule  contains  seventy-three  classes,  divided  in  four  sections— 
viz.,  Canaries,  British  birds,  Bird.^  of  Passage  and  Foreign  birds. 
Three  prizes  are  offered  in  each  of  the  forty-five  Canary  classes, 
and  two  prizes  in  most  of  the  other  sections. 

At  the  Dorset  County  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show,  which 

opens  on  January  14th  in  the  Town  Hall,  Dorchester,  we  observe 
that  ten  silver  cups  and  nine  pieces  of  plate  are,  amongst  other 
prizes,  provided  for  competition.  Amongst  the  donors  are  the 
President  of  the  Show,  Lord  Allington  ;  W.  E.  Brymer.  Esq.,  M.P.  : 
The  Mayor  of  Dorchester,  William  Durdon,  Esq.;  Col'.  Denne  and 
oflSoers  of  the  Royal  Artillery  ;  Captain  Sutton,  F.  F.  Sutton,  and 
W.W.  Turner,  Esq.,  <frc. 

Two  correspondents,  «  J.  D.  W."  and  "  R.  J.  8.,"  desire  to 

know  where  Langshan  fowls  or  their  eggs  can  be  obtained  pure. 
Those  having  them  should  advertise,  as  there  are  no  doubt  several 
who  would  be  glad  to  obtain  this  variety  of  fowl. 

AMERtcAN  AND  Canadiax  Food.— During  the  whole  of 

last  week  there  was  not  a  single  head  of  either  live  oattle,  Bheep, 


or  pigs  landed  at  Liverpool  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
a  circumstance  which  has  not  occurred  for  many  months  past. 
The  quantity  of  fresh  beef  brought  during  the  same  period  was, 
however,  large,  and  the  arrivals  of  mutton,  though  not  up  to  the 
previous  week,  were  still  above  the  average  of  recent  weeks — 
namely,  6857  quarters  of  beef,  1444  carcases  of  mutton,  and  103 
dead  pigs.'' 

"  The  Londoners,"  says  the  American  AgricuUurittj  "  will 

have  a  jolly  good  Christmas  this  year,  for  they  have  plenty  of 
American  l>eef  and  flour,  Western  turkeys.  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire  apples,  oysters  and  prairie  chickens,  besides  Angelica 
wine  from.  California.  Little  did  Comwallis  anticipate  such  a 
state  of  things  when  he  was  surrendering  Yorktown  to  Washing- 
ton a  hundr^  years  ago." 

Professor  Sheldon,  in  his  work  on  dairy  farming,  assumes 

that  BbOfiOOfiOO  gallons  of  milk  are  annually  made  into  cheese  in 
England,  and  550,000^000  gallons  to  butter.  The  quantity  of  the 
former  product  nade  is  126,000  tons,  and  of  the  latter  89,285  tons. 

The  very  fact,  says  the  Jrith  Farmers*  Gazette^  that  the 

enormous  sum  of  £8,000,000  is  paid  in  one  year  for  eggs  and 
poultry,  which  are  imported  chiefly  from  France,  and  also  from 
Canada  and  the  States,  and  the  high  prices  obtained  for  such 
articles,  show  that  the  home  producer  has  a  very  ample  field  at 
command  for  extending  his  oi)erations.  The  fact  is,  large  farmers 
have  hitherto  regarded  the  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  as  a 
matter  of  minor  importance  which  did  not  oall  for  any  special 
attention.  It  was  tolerated,  as  it  afforded  a  small  supply  of 
pocket  money  to  '*  the  mistress  "  and  her  daughters,  which  prevented 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  extracting  money  from  the  parental 
purse  when  a  fresh  supply  of  ribbons  or  other  essential  accessories 
of  female  adornment  were  required.  The  poultry  yard  also  afforded 
an  agreeable  variety  in  the  ordinary  dietary  of  the  farmhouse ;  so 
that  altogether  it  was  a  useful,  if  a  minor,  department  of  farm- 
yard industry. 

The  Agricultural  Gazette  Almanack  which  we 

have  received  contains  a  great  amount  of  valuable  Information 
of  interest  to  the  agricultural  community.  The  special  articles 
on  several  important  subjects  are  admirably  written ;  and  the 
issue  is  embellished  with  portraits  of  notable  agriculturists  and 
machinists,  the  frontispiece  appropriately  containing  a  good  like- 
ness of  the  Duke  of  ]Bedford,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society.  Some  celebrated  prize  cattle  are  also  represented 
by  various  engravings.    It  is  an  excellent  publication  of  its  kind. 

A  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  peacock  butterfly  which 

he  found  during  the  reoent  cold  weather  flying  about  in  his 
drawing-room.  The  oocnrrences  of  butterflies  during  the  winter 
months  .in  sitting-rooms  may  be  thus  explained,  ^ese  insects 
that  suddenly  appear  on  the  wing  had  entered  the  house  some 
time  in  autunm  wtdle  seeking  a  place  to  hvbernate.  Lodged  there, 
perhaps  amongst  curtains  or  in  some  nook,  they  are  roused  from 
their  retreats  either  by  a  noise  or  other  disturbing  cause,  or  by  a 
higher  temperature  near  their  place  of  lodgment. 

'-— ^  Now  that  insect  food  is  getting  scarce  we  must,  says  the 
Prairie  Farmer ^  provide  our  fowls  with  something4n  its  place  if 
we  expect  them  to  attend  to  laying  duties.  Those  fortunate 
individuals  who  live  near  butchers  can  usually  get  all  the  meat 
they  need  for  the  fowls,  but  less  favoured  mortals  are  frequently 

fut  to  their  wit's  end  to  provide  a  meal  of  meat  for  the  biddies. 
f  you  have  milk,  sweet  or  sour,  or  buttermilk,  give  your  fowls  a 
pan  of  it  every  day,  and  they  will  need  no  meat.  At  hog-killing 
time  save  all  the  refuse  scraps  that  usually  go  to  the  cats  and 
dogs,  salt  them  in  an  old  keg,  and  you  will  have  plenty  of  meat 
for  your  fowls.  The  best  way  to  feed  it  is  to  freshen,  boil  until 
tender,  chop  fine  and  mix  with  soft  feed,  using  the  water  that  the 
meat  was  boiled  in  for  mixing  the  mass.  A  little  meat  will  eo  a 
good  way — ^too  much  meat  does  more  harm  than  good.  A  half 
pint  of  chopped  meat  is  enough  for  a  dozen  fowls,  and  it  should 
not  be  oftener  than  twice  a  week.  It  is  more  work  to  cook  meat 
for  fowls  than  it  is  to  throw  i:;  to  them  raw  in  chunks,  but  the 
cooked  food  is  the  most  economical,  and  if  you  expect  to  make 
poultzy  pay  well  you  must  study  economy  in  everything. 

BEES  AND  BEE-KEEPING. 

Bee-keeping  will  never  fail  to  be  an  interesting  and  pleasure- 
yielding  pursuit,  there  being  so  many  instructive  facts  connected 
with  the  habits  and  history  of  bees.  It  has  always  been  surpris- 
ing to  me  how  easily  bees  find  honey-bearing  flowers,  and  how 
much  they  gather  from  them  on  the  very  first  day  of  arrival  in  a 
strange  place.  The  wonders  of  bee  life  are  innumerable.  Note 
two  of  them — ^first,  the  secretion  of  wax  :  second,  the  deposition 
and  distribution  of  eggs.  Wax  is  useful  in  domestic  economy, 
and  seems  to  be  indispensable  to  men  in  various  arts  and  sciences. 
It  is  a  secretion  of  bees.  Somebody  has  said  that  bees  both  ^  sow 
and  reap,"  meaning  thereW,  I  presume,  that  they  fertilise  flowers 
while  gathering  honey.  But  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that  bees 
in  making  wax  are  both  "servants  and  masters."  They  make 
,  their  own  bodies  into  wax  manufactories  when  they  need  wax. 
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When  wax  is  not  reauired  it  is  not  made,  the  machinery  of  the 
factory  \a  stopped.  Where  else  in  nature  have  we  a  marvel  like 
this  ?  Where  else  such  economy  as  this  voluntary  cessation  of  a 
natural  secretion  ? 

Now  for  a  word  ahout  the  mysteries  of  the  eggs  of  a  queen  hee. 
She  produces  what  may  be  called  male  and  female  eggs ;  both  it  is 
belieyed  are  originally  alike,  but  acted  on  differently  in  passing 
through  the  oviduct.  The  fertilised  eggs  are  female  m  character, 
and  the  nnfertilised  eggs  are  male.  The  female  eggs  are  laid  in 
worker  comb,  or  the  smallest  cells  :  the  male  eggs  are  laid  in  drone 
comb,  which  has  larger  cells.  The  reader  may  say,  "  There  is 
nothing  mysterious  in  all  this."  No,  there  is  not  much  if  it  be 
admitted  that  the  queen  bee  has  power  to  determine  sex  before 
her  eggs  are  laid,  and  also  to  discriminate  and  separate  the  male 
and  female  while  laying,  depositing  both  in  their  proper  cells. 
The  possession  of  suck  power  is  very  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  is 
nnpoialleled  in  the  whole  range  of  nature.  If  the  queen  does  not 
possess  tibe  power  of  determining  sex  and  discriminating  between 
fertilised  and  unfertilised  eggs  our  difficulties  are  not  lessened 
at  all,  the  mystery  is  quite  as  great.  The  eggs  are  properly 
deposited,  each  sex  in  their  proper  places.  Probably  the  separa- 
tion is  made  by  some  unexplained  and  unexplainable  attribute  of 
the  queen  by  some  unemng  law  or  instinct  beyond  the  ken  of 
mortals.  Two  naturalists — viz..  Professor  Owen  of  England  and 
Professor  Siebold  of  Germany,  have  very  carefully  examined  under 
the  microscope  fresh-laid  eggB,  and  found  traces  of  a  difference 
between  those  that  are  female  and  those  that  are  not.  8ome 
years  ago  I  took  some  drone  eggs  (a  piece  of  drone  comb  contain- 
ing eggB)from  a  hive,  and  gave  them  to  another  hive  without  a 
queen.  The  bees  most  gladi  v  accepted  the  eggs^nd  at  once  began 
to  erect  royal  cells  around  five  of  them.  The  egp^s  became 
maggots  and  were  sealed  over  at  the  proper  time.  Evidently  the 
bees  were  satisfied,  and  expected  queens  to  issue  from  these  cells, 
but  their  hopes  were  blighted.  On  or  about  the  sixteenth  day 
after  the  eggs  were  received  and  adopted  the  royal  cells  were  cut 
cut  and  opened.  The  grubs  were  all  dead.  I  was  then  convinced 
of  two  things — that  eggs  are  of  a  fixed  sex.  either  male  or  female, 
and  that  the  working  bees  do  not  know  tne  one  from  the  other. 
In  this  experiment  the  treatment  given  was  improper  and  killed 
the  grubs.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  deeper  researches  and 
fresh  discoveries  will  be  made  in  bee-histoiy,  and  cause  additional 
interest  to  be  taken  in  our  little  favourites.  ^  Every  day  it  may 
be  said  that  old  and  apparently  established  theories  fade  away 
and  give  place  to  others  very  different ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  we  are  still  engaged  in  studying  the  introduction  to  the 
natural  history  of  bees.'* 

Those  who  have  studied  the  honey  bee  anatomically  and  micro- 
scopically tell  us  that  it  is  a  wonderful  creature  in  its  structure 
and  mecnanism^that  externally  and  internally  it  is  beautiful 
and  complicated,  presenting  striking  features  that  are  admirably 
adapted  to  its  habits  of  life.  It  has  many  handy  instruments 
about  the  mouth — toothed  shears  for  clipping  and  gnawing  wax 
and  propolis ;  trowel-monthed  blades  for  plastering  and  mould- 
ing ;  a  long  narrow  ton^e,  which  serves  in  the  building  of  the 
oeD  walls.  A  bee  has  six  legs,  five  joints  to  a  leg ;  and  its  legs 
are  need  for  more  purposes  than  locomotion.  It  has  baskets  on 
its  hind  legs  for  pollen,  and  forked  claws  at  their  points — useful 
in  domestic  work  and  for  holding  by.  The  antennsB  or  feelers  of 
the  bee  have  thirteen  joints,  and  are  wonderful  and  useful  organs. 
It  has  been  &ncied  by  some  that  the  antennae  of  bees  perform 
the  functions  of  hearing,  smelling,  and  feeling ;  but  this  is  an 
unsettled  Question.  That  the  antennae  are  organs  of  feeling  is 
evident.  When  bees  are  deprived  of  them  they  seem  to  become 
quite  imbecdle.  The  eye  of  a  bee  is  said  to  contain  above  three 
tnousand  small  but  pmrfect  hexagonal  lenses,  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  exquisitely  constructed  optical  instruments  in 
.  nature.  The  wings  of  the  bee  are  strong  and  tough,  four  in  num- 
ber, two  larger  and  two  smaller ;  and  what  is  remarkable  is  the 
fact  that  two  wings  on  each  side  of  the  bee,  can  be  hooked  together 
and  work  jointly  as  an  unbroken  surface  or  fan.  On  the  edge  of 
one  wing  there  is  a  rim  or  bar,  and  opposite,  on  the  edge  or  the 
other  wing,  there  is  a  row  of  hooks,  which  when  connected  lock 
the  two  -rnngn  together,  and  when  thus  used  in  fanning  the  hive 
they  vibrate  rapidly  and  create  a  strong  current  of  air. 

In  condensing  and  presenting  these  thoughts  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  honey  bee  from  the  works  of  writers  on  the  subject  I  have 
left  but  little  space  for  remarks  on  bee-keeping.  Profit-and-loss 
balances  in  bee-keeping  are  the  paramount  consideration  with 
me.  The  year  now  near  its  close  nas  been  one  of  great  depres- 
sion and  loss ;  dull  trade  from  begrinning  to  end,  bankruptcies 
and  liquidations  everywhere^the  worst  year  for  bees  I  have  ever 
known.  1886  and  1861  were  bad  enough,  but  I  think  1879  was 
worse.  One  thing  can  be  said  in  favour  of  1879 — it  was  no 
respecter  of  districts,  but  affected  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
alike.  All  apiarians  felt  and  suffered  from  the  unfavourable 
season.  But  practical  and  experienced  bee-keepers  are  not  easily 
discouraged.  They  look  hopefully  forward,  and  ever  find  them- 
selves more  engaged  with  the  future  than  the  past.  Hives  may 
be  rather  weaJc  in  spring.  The  queens  in  some  hives  will  be  a 
year  too  old.    Nursing  and  care  wiU  be  required,  but  now-a-days 


apiarians  have  knowledge  and  cultural  skill.  Some  ten  years  ago 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  find  a  person  in  England  with  an  intelli- 
gent and  comprehensive  knowl^ge  of  bee-keeping ;  now  we  hare 
thousands  of  apiarians  who  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  theoretical  and  practical  management  of  bees,  and  many  of 
them  are  able  teachers,  and  act  as  such  in  their  neighbourhoods. 

The  motto  given  to  bee-keepers  for  the  last  two  years  was 
''Onwards — excel,"  for  next  year  it  is  "  Never  despair."  Bee-keepers 
who  have  had  their  stocks  reduced  in  number  or  lessened  in 
strength  should  commence  again  and  look  hopefully  forward. 
We  have  fifty  stocks,  and  have  as  much  confidence  in  them  and 
tbe  future  as  anvbody  ever  had. 

In  wishing  all  apiarians  a  happ^  and  successful  new  year,  let- 
me  suggest  the  importance  of  aimmg  at  excellence— pursuing  an 
independent  course  of  management,  remembering  that  those  who 
follow  are  always  behind.  It  is  well  known  that  novelty  h<** 
charms  to  the  joxm^  and  inexperienced,  but  all  should  remember 
that  new  ideas  m  science  and  practice  cannot  be  properly  valued 

until   time  has  sobered  the  enthusiasm  of   their  advocates. 

A.  Pjbttigrbw.  

THE  SWISS  HONEY-CAKE. 

Ik  Switzerland  and  Italy  a  peculiar  kind  of  honey-cake  is 
always  found  on  the  .dessert  plates  of  every  table  d'hote — t.e.,  the 
dinner  table  where  a  regular  course  is  served  up  at  a  stipulated 
prioe  to  all  guests  alike.  The  Continental  Gazette  of  August  28th 
gives  the  following  description  of  this  honey-cake,  or  "  Leckerli,"^ 
as  it  is  called : — 

Every  tourist  in  Switzerland  quickly  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  oblong  little  biscuit  compounded  of  honey,  flour,  and  certain 
roots^  which  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Basler  Leckerh."  He  sees  it 
invariably  on  the  dessert  plates  at  every  table  d'hdte ;  the  waiters 
of  the  Basle  hotels  are  almost  certain  to  thrust  a  packet  of  it  upon 
his  notice  before  he  leaves  the  city ;  on  his  way  to  Basle  or  on  his 
way  from  it,  at  the  buffets  of  nearly  every  railway  station  in 
Alaoce  and  Baden,  he  will  be  confronted  by  a  small  elass  case 
with  the  superscription  ''  Basler  Leckerli,"  or  the  French  adapta- 
tion, "  Leckerlis  de  B&le."  He  may  or  may  not  be  pleased  with 
the  curious  flavour  of  this  widely-advertised  delicacy  of  the  local 
confectioners,  which  is  as  famous  in  Basle  as  the^'Lebkerchen"' 
in  Nuremberg  and  Berne,  or  the  "Spanish  bread"  in  Baden. 
Here  and  there  in  the  streets  of  Basle  he  will  come  upon  a  manu- 
factory of  the  article—"  Leckerli-fabrik  "-*-the  si^ht  of  which  will 
give  him  some  conoeption  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  this  piece 
of  confectionery  which  are  moduced  in  the  town  of  Holbein,  wad 
Erasmus.  A  Swiss  "  Cook's  Lexicone  "  g^ves  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
recipes  for  the  concoction  of  Leckerli,  and  the  popular  dialectic 
poet  of  Basle,  Theodor  Meyer  Merian.  has  devoted  an  entire  poem 
to  its  history,  qualities,  and  uses.  Tne  greatest  trade  in  it,  how- 
ever, is  done  during  the  Christmas  season.  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  packets  are  then  sent  by  the  Swiss  to  their  friends  and 
to  children  through  the  poet ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  Switzer  never 
goes  to  Basle  on  a  tour  of  business  or  pleasure  without  being 
strictly  charged  by  his  wifb  and  children, "  Be  sure  to  bring  back 
a  packet  of  real  Leckerli" 


ICXTBOBOLOaiOAL  OBSEKYATIOKS. 

In  oonseqaenoe  of  our  crolBg  to  press  earlier  than  usual  this  week  the 
publication  of  the  meteocologlosl  obaervations  must  be  postponed  until  oar 
nextiflsne. 


OOYBST  GAADBN  MAB£BT.~DaCB]rBXB  %L 


Apples...., 
Apricots... 
Cnerries... 
Cheatnuts. 


Vifls 

Filberts, 


Pi 

Gobs 

Goosebenies.... 
QrapeSfhothonte 
H       Muscats 
Lemons 


s.d.  s. 

I  sieve  s  <to4 

dosen   0  0  0 

box  0  0  0 

bushel  Ifl  0  16 

dosen  0  0  0 

rib.  0  0  1 

rih  0  0  1 

Islevs  0  0  0 

rib.  S  0  6 

riOO  6  0  10 


nimT. 
d. 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Melons , 

Nectarines    ... 

Oranges 

Peaches  

Pears,  kitchen.. 

dessert , 

Pine  Apples  . . , 

Plnms  

Ba.«<pberrie8  ... 
WafnoU 

ditto 


s. 

each  0 
dozen    0 

riOO  4 
dosen  0 
dozen  0 
dozen    S 

rib  1 
I  sieve  o 

rn>.  0 

bn«*hel   0 
r  KM  0 


d.  B.  d 
OtoO  0 
0  0 
19 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
4 

s 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

e 

0 
0 


YBOBTABLES. 


Artichokes dosen 

Asparasiis bundle 

Beans.  Kidney  . .      r  100 

Beet,  Red dozen 

Broccoli  bundle 

Brufsels  Sprouts   i  sieve 

Cabbage  dozen 

Carrots bnnch 

CapHlcnms r  100 

Cauliflowers....     dozen 

Celery  bundle 

Coleworts. .  doz.  bunches 

C  ucumbers each 

Enrtlve dozen 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic    rib. 

Herbs bunch 

Leeks bunch 


s.d.  8.  d. 
S  0to4  0 
0      0 


0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
8 
S 
S 

s 


1 

s 
1 
s 

S 

0 
S 

6 

s 

4 

1 
S 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

e 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Mushrooms  ....  pottle 
Mustard  &  Cress  pnnnct 
Onions Dushel 

piclding quart 

Parsley doz .  bunclies 

Parsnips do«en 

Peas  «jnart 

PoUtoes bn-hel 

Kidney bushel 

Radishes.,   doz.bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale    ba*>]£et 

Shallots ^  lb 

Spinach  bufhel 

Turnips    bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows  each 


s.  d.    a.i 
1    6t«i  0 


0 

s 

0 
2 


s 

6 

4 
6 


0    0 
4   0 


0     0 
0     0 


8 

4 
0 
0 

u 
1 

2 
0 
2 


S 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 

s 

6 


U    6 
0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
6 
0 
0 
1 
0 
8 
0 

0 
0 


« 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


•>^^ 


/ 


i^iL^n 


